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The  method  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  Text^Book  is  one  which, 
while  oondncting  the  class  of  Geology  in  the  Umversity  of  Edin- 
bnxgh,  I  have  found  to  afford  the  student  a  good  grasp  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  science,  and  at  the  same  time  a  &miliarity  with  and 
interest  in  details  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  see  the  bearing  in  the 
general  system  of  knowledge.  A  portion  of  the  volume  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  1879  as  the  article  ''  Geology  "  in  the  Eneyclopsedia 
Britanmea.  W.y  leisure  since  that  date  has  been  chiefly  deyoted  to 
expanding  those  sections  of  the  treatise  which  could  not  be  adequately 
developed  in  the  pages  of  a  general  work  of  reference. 

While  the  booK  will  not,  I  hope,  repel  the  general  reader  who  cares 
to  know  somewhat  in  detail  the  facts  and  principles  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  branches  of  natural  history,  it  is  intended  primarily 
for  students,  and  is  therefore  adapted  specially  for  their  use.  The 
dicest  given  of  each  subject  will  be  found  to  be  accompanied  by 
references  to  memoirs  where  a  fuller  statement  may  be  sought  It 
has  long  been  a  charge  against  the  geologists  of  Great  Britain  that, 
like  their  countrymen  m  general,  they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
insular  in  their  conceptions,  even  in  regard  to  tneir  own  branch  of 
science.^  Of  course,  specialists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
investi^tion  of  certam  geological  formations  or  of  a  certain  group 
of  fossu  animals,  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  what  has  been 
written  upon  their  subject  in  other  countries.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  snll  not  a  little  truth  in  the  charge,  that  the  general  body 
of  geologists  here  is  but  vaguely  acquainted  with  geological  types 
and  illustrations  other  than  such  as  have  been  drawn  £rom  the  area 
of  the  British  Isles.  More  particularly  is  the  accusation  true  in 
r^;tiid  to  American  geology.  Comparatively  few  of  us  have  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  examples 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  science  have  been  enforced  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

*  Eully  sensible  of  this  natural  tendency,  I  have  tried  to  keep  it  in 
constant  view  as  a  danger  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  the  conditions  of 
my  task  would  allow.  In  a  text-book  designed  for  use  in  Britain 
the  illustrations  must  obviously  be  in  the  first  place  British.  A 
troth  can  be  enforced  much  more  vividly  by  an  example  culled  from 
fiumiliar  ground  than  by  one  taken  from  a  distance.  But  I  have  striven 
to  widen  the  vision  of  the  student  by  indicating  to  him  that  while  the 

'  See^  ibr  instanoe,  K.  0.  von  Leonhard,  who,  in  his  Barndt^OdjUde  (1882),  says : — 
"  Em  T»ie],  welcher  vide  geognostiBche  Sohrifterteller  Englands  nicht  ungereoht  tnfft, 
ist  ihre  Unbekanntschaft  mit  der  Litteratnr  des  Auslandes ;  sie  eignen  sich  das  Gute 

lothiee  Umsta 


Nialion^i  zn  weoig  an.  Anch  kommt  ihnen  nnnothige  Umst&ndliohkeit  nnd 
cnnHdende  Weitsehweifiekeit  nnd  eine  Art  gewissenhafter  Pemliohkeit  nioht  selten  zn 
Sehnldeo,  so  dass  manche  ihrer  Biicher  sehr  lesenswurdig,  aber  nicht  besondere  leBbnr 
Bind."— VoL  L  p,  40. 
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iv  PEEPACE. 

general  principles  of  the  science  remain  uniform,  they  receive  some- 
times a  clearer,  sometimes  a  somewhat  different,  light  from  the 
rocks  of  other  countries  than  our  own.  If  from  these  references  he  is 
induced  to  turn  to  the  labours  of  our  fellow-workers  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  share  my  respect  and  admiration  for  them,  a  large  part  of 
mj  design  will  haye  been  accomplished.  If,  further,  he  is  led  to 
study  with  interest  the  work  of  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  join  in  my  hearty  regard  for  it  and  for  them,  another  important 
section  of  my  task  will  have  been  fulfilled.  And  if  in  perusing 
these  pages  he  should  find  in  them  any  stimulus  to  explore  nature 
for  himself,  to  wander  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  geologist  oyer 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  own  country,  and,  where  opportunity 
offers,  to  extend  his  experience  and  widen  his  sympathies  by  ex- 
ploring the  rocks  of  other  lands,  the  remaining  and  chief  part  of  my 
aim  would  be  attained. 

Greology  is  so  progressive  a  science,  and  the  amount  of  literature 
devoted  to  its  illustration  is  so  constantly  increasing,  that  in  a  work 
of  such  proportions  as  the  present  it  must  necessarily  happen  that 
between  the  printing  off  of  the  earlier  portions  and  the  final  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  memoirs  appear  which  the  author  regretfully 
finds  himself  precluded  from  using  as  he  would  gladly  have  done 
had  they  been  earlier  available.  As  examples  in  thepresent  instance, 
I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Darwin's  *  Vegetable  Mould,'  Mr.  Fisher's  *  Physics 
of  the  Earth's  Crust,'  Mr.  Judd  s  *  Volcanoes,'  Dr.  Tietze's  ^  Menioir 
on  Lemberg '  (Jahrb,  K.K.  Geolog.  Reiehsanst.  xxxii.  1882),  and  Mr. 
Keusch's  paper  on  *  Upper  Silurian  Fossils  among  the  Metamorphic 
Bocks  of  Bergen '  (Christiania,  Universitetsprogram.  1882). 

The  illustrations  of  Fossils  in  Book  Vl.  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
by  Mr.  George  Sharman ;  a  few  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  and  one  or  two 
by  Dr.  B.  H.  Traquair,  F.B.S.,  to  all  of  whom  my  best  thanks  are 
due.  The  publishers  having  become  possessed  of  the  wood-blocks 
of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche's  *  Geological  Observer,*  I  gladly  made 
use  of  them  as  far  as  they  could  be  employed  in  Books  III.  and  IV. 
Sir  Henry's  sketches  were  always  both  clear  and  artistic,  and  I 
hope  that  students  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  some  of  them  revived. 
They  are  indicated  by  the  letter  (B).  The  engravings  of  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  rocks  are  from  my  own  drawings,  and  I  have 
also  availed  myself  of  materials  from  my  sketch-books.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  reduction  of  a  drawing  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes, 
whose  pictures  of  the  scenery  in  the  Far  West  of  the  United  States 
are  by  far  the  most  remarkable  examples  yet  attained  of  the  union  of 
artistic  effectiveness  with  almost  diagrammatic  geological  distinctness 
and  accuracy.  Captain  Dutton,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States,  furnished  me  with  this  drawing  and  also  requested  Mr.  Holmes 
to  make  for  me  the  canon-sections  ^ven  in  Book  VIL  To  both  of 
these  kind  friends  I  desire  to  acknovdedge  my  indebtedness. 

28,  Jebmtn  Street,  London, 
VUU  June,  1882. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Geologt  is  the  science  which  inyestigates  the  history  of  the 
Earth.  Its  object  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  planet  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  its  separate  existence,  through  its  various  stages 
of  growth,  down  to  the  present  condition  of  things.  It  unrayels  the 
complicated  processes  by  which  each  continent  has  been  built  up, 
and  traces  the  yast  geographical  revolutions  of  which  each  has  been 
the  site.  While  seeKing  to  determine  the  order  of  the  evolution  of 
the  earth's  great  surface-features,  it  likewise  follows,  even  into  detail, 
the  varied  sculpture  of  mountain  and  valley,  crag  and  ravine. 

Nor  does  this  science  confine  itself  merely  to  changes  in  the 
inorganic  world.  Geology  shows  that  the  present  races  of  plants 
and  animals  are  the  descendants  of  other  and  very  different  races 
which  once  peopled  the  earth.  It  teaches  that  there  has  been  a 
progress  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  one  of  the  globe  on  which 
they  have  dwelt ;  that  each  successive  period  in  the  earth's  history, 
since  the  introduction  of  living  things,  has  been  marked  by 
characteristic  types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  and 
that,  how  imperfectly  soever  they  may  have  been  preserved  or  may 
be  deciphered,  materials  exist  for  a  history  of  life  upon  the  planet. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  existing  faunas  and  floras  is  often 
made  clear  and  intelligible  by  geological  evidence ;  and  in  the  same 
way  light  is  thrown  upon  some  of  the  remoter  phases  in  the  history 
of  man  himself. 

A  subject  so  comprehensive  as  this  must  require  a  wide  and 
varied  basis  of  evidence.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  geology  is  to 
gather  evidence  from  sources  which  at  first  sight  seem  far  removed 
irom  its  scope,  and  to  seek  aid  fropi  almost  every  other  leading 
branch  of  science.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  earliest  conditions  of 
the  planet,  the  geologist  must  fully  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of 
the  astronomer.  Wnatever  is  ascertainable  by  telescope,  spectro- 
scope, or  chemical  analysis,  regarding  the  constitution  of  other 
heavenly  bodies,  has  a  geological  bearing.  The  experiments  of 
the  physicist,  undertaken  to  determine  conditions  of  matter  and  of 
energy,  may  sometimes  be  taken  as  the  starting-points  of  geological 
investigation.  The  work  of  the  chemical  laboratory  forms  the 
foondation  of  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of  geological  inquiry.    To 
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the  botanisty  the  zoologist,  even  to  the  unscientific,  if  observant, 
traveller  by  land  or  sea,  the  geologist  turns  for  information  and 
assistance. 

But  while  thus  culling  freely  from  the  dominions  of  other 
sciences,  geology  claims  as  its  peculiar  territory  the  rocky  frame- 
work of  the  globe.  In  the  materials  composing  that  framework, 
their  composition  and  arrangement,  the  processes  of  their  formation, 
the  changes  which  they  have  individually  undergone,  and  the  grand 
terrestrial  revolutions  to  which  they  bear  witness,  lie  the  main  data 
of  geological  history.  It  is  the  task  of  the  geologist  to  ^oup  these 
elements  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  made  to  yield  up  their 
evidence  as  to  the  march  of  events  in  the  evolution  of  the  planet. 
He  finds  that  they  have  in  large  measure  arranged  themselves  in 
chronological  sequence, — ^the  oldest  lying  at  the  bottom  and  the 
newest  at  the  top.  Belies  of  an  ancient  sea-fioor  are  overlaid  with 
traces  of  a  vanished  land-surface ;  these  are  in  turn  covered  by  the 
deposits  of  a  former  lake,  above  which  once  more  appear  proofs  of 
the  return  of  the  sea.  Among  these  rocky  records  lie  the  lavas  and 
ashes  of  long-extinct  volcanoes.  The  ripple  left  upon  the  shore,  the 
cracks  formed  by  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  dried- 
up  pool,  the  very  imprint  of  the  drops  of  a  passing  rain-shower,  have 
all  been  accurately  preserved,  and  on;en  bear  witness  to  geographical 
conditions  widely  different  £rom  those  that  exist  where  such  mark- 
ings are  now  found. 

But  it  is  mainly  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  imbedded 
in  the  rocks  that  the  geologist  is  guided  in  unravelling  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  geological  changes.  He  has  found  that  a 
certain  order  of  appearance  characterises  these  organic  remains ;  that 
each  great  group  of  rocks  is-  marked  by  its  own  special  types  of  life ; 
that  these  types  can  be  recognised,  and  that  the  rocks  in  which, 
they  occur  can  be  correlated,  even  in  distant  countries,  where  no 
other  means  of  comparison  is  available.  At  one  moment  he  has  to 
deal  with  the  bones  of  some  large  mammal  scattered  through  a  deposit 
of  superficial  gravel,  at  another  time  with  the  minute  foraminifers 
and  ostracods  of  an  upraised  sea-bottom.  Corals  and  crinoids  crowded 
and  crushed  into  a  massive  limestone  on  the  spot  where  they  lived 
and  died,  ferns  and  terrestrial  plants  matted  together  into  a  oed  of 
coal  where  they  originally  grew,  the  scattered  shells  of  a  submarine 
sand-bank,  the  snails  and  lizards  thuat  left  llieir  mouldering  remains 
within  a  hollow  tree,  the  insects  that  have  been  imprisoned  within 
the  exuding  resin  of  old  forests,  the  footprints  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds or  tne  trails  of  worms  left  upon  former  shores — ^these,  and 
innumerable  other  pieces  of  evidence,  enable  the  geologist  to  realise 
in  some  measure  what  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  successive 
periods  has  been,  and  what  geographical  changes  the  site  of  every 
land  has  undergone* 

It  is  evident  that  to  deal  successfully  with  these  varied  materials, 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  different  branches  of  science  is 
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desirabla  The  fuller  and  more  accnrate  the  knowledge  which  the 
geologist  has  of  kindred  branches  of  inquiry,  the  more  interesting 
and  irQitfnl  will  be  his  own  researches.  From  its  very  nature 
geology  demands  on  the  part  of  its  votaries  wide  sympathy  with 
investigation  in  almost  every  branch  of  natural  science.  Especially 
necessary  is  a  tolerably  large  acquaintance  with  the  processes  now  at 
work  in  changing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  at  least  those 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  whose  remains  are  apt  to  be  preserved 
in  geolo^cal  deposits,  or  which  in  their  structure  and  habitat  enable 
us  to  revise  what  their  forerunners  were. 

It  has  often  been  insisted  upon  that  the  present  is  the  key  to  the 
past ;  and  in  a  wide  sense  this  assertion  is  eminently  true.  Only  in 
proportion  as  we  understand  the  present,  where  everything  is  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  fullest  investigation,  can  we  expect  to  decipner 
the  past,  where  so  much  is  obscure,  imperfectly  preserved,  or  not 
preserved  at  all.  A  study  of  the  existing  economy  of  nature  ought 
evidentlv  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  geologist's  training. 

While,  however,  the  present  condition  of  things  is  thus  employed*, 
we  must  obviously  be  on  our  guard  against  the  danger  of  uncon- 
sciously assuming  that  the  phase  of  nature's  operations  which  we 
now  witness  has  oeen  the  same  in  all  past  time ;  that  geological 
changes  have  taken  place  in  former  ages  in  the  manner  and  on  the 
scale  which  we  behold  to-day,  and  that  at  the  present  time  all  the 
great  geological  processes,  which  have  produced  changes  in  the  past 
eras  of  the  earth  s  history,  are  still  existent  and  active.  Of  course 
we  may  assume  this  uniformity  of  action,  and  use  the  assumption  as 
a  worting  hypothesis.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  any  firmer 
footing,  nor  on  any  account  be  suffered  to  blind  us  to  the  obviqus 
truth  that  the  few  centuries  wherein  man  has  been  observing  nature 
form  much  too  brief  an  interval,  by  which  to  measure  the  intensity 
of  geological  action  in  all  past  time.  For  aught  we  can  tell  the 
present  is  an  era  of  quietude  and  slow  change,  compared  with  some 
of  the  eras  that  have  preceded  it.  Nor  can  we  be  sure  that,  when 
we  have  explored  every  geological  process  now  in  progress,  we  have 
exhausted  all  the  causes  of  change  which,  even  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  have  been  at  work. 

In  dealing  with  the  Geological  Becord,  as  the  accessible  solid 
part  of  the  globe  is  called,  we  cannot  too  vividly  realise  that  at  the 
best  it  forms  but  an  imperfect  chronicle.  Geological  history  cannot 
be  compiled  from  a  fall  and  continuous  series  of  documents.  Owing 
to  the  very  nature  of  its  origin  the  record  is  necessarily  from  the 
first  iragmentary,  and  it  has  been  further  mutilated  and  obscured  by 
the  revolutions  of  successive  ages.  And  even  where  the  chronicle  of 
events  is  continuous,  it  is  of  very  unequal  value  in  different  places. 
In  one  case,  for  example,  it  may  present  us  with  an  unbroken  succes- 
mm.  of  deposits  many  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  from  which, 
however,  only  a  few  meagre  facts  as  to  geological  history  can  be 
gleaned.    In  another  instance  it  brings  before  us,  within  the  compass 
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of  a  few  yardsy  the  evidence  of  a  most  yaried  and  complicated  series 
of  changes  in  physical  geography,  as  well  as  an  abundant  and  inter- 
esting suite  of  organic  remains.  These  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  geological  record  will  become  more  apparent  and  intelligible  to 
the  student  as  he  proceeds  in  the  study  of  the  science. 

In  the  present  volume  the  subject  will  be  distributed  under  the 
following  leading  divisions. 

1.  The  CosmiccU  Aspects  of  QecHogy, — It  is  desirable  to  realise 
some  of  the  more  important  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
members  of  the  solar  system^  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  seeing  that 
geological  phenomena  are  largely  the  result  of  these  relations. 
The  form  and  motions  of  the  planet  should  be  briefly  touched 
upon,  and  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  way  in  which  these 
planetary  movements  influence  geological  change.  The  light  cast 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  earth  by  researches  into  the  composition 
of  the  Sim  and  stars  deserves  notice  here. 

2.  Geognosy, — an  Inquiry  inio  the  Materials  of  the  EariVs 
Substance, — This  division  describes  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth, 
its  envelopes  of  air  and  water,  its  solid  crust,  and  toe  probable  con- 
dition of  its  interior.     Especially,  it  directs  attention  to  the  more  im- 

Eortant  minerals  of  the  crust,  and  the  chief  rocks  of  which  that  crust  is 
uilt  up.  In  this  way  it  lays  a  foundation  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  materials  constituting  the  mass  of  the  globe,  from 
which  we  may  next  proceed  to  investigate  the  processes  by  which 
these  materials  are  produced  and  altered. 

3.  Dynamical  Geology  embraces  an  investigation  of  the  operations 
which  lead  to  the  formation,  alteration,  and  disturbance  of  rocks. 
It  considers  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  processes  that  have 
determined  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  ana  have  moulded  the 
forms  of  the  terrestrial  ridges  and  depressions.  It  further  investi- 
gates the  changes  which  are  in  progress  over  the  surface  of  the  land, 
whether  these  are  due  to  subterranean  disturbance,  or  to  the  effect 
of  operations  above  ground.  Such  an  inquiry  necessitates  a  careful 
study  of  the  existing  geological  economy  of  nature,  and  forms  a 
fltting  introduction  to  the  investigation  oi  the  geological  changes  of 
former  periods.  This  and  the  previous  section,  including  most  of 
what  is  embraced  under  Physical  Geography  and  Petrogeny  or 
Geogeny,  will  here  be  discussed  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in 
geological  treatises. 

4.  Geotectonic,  or  Structural  Geology — the  Architecture  of  the  Earth. 
— This  section  of  the  investigation  discusses  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  materials  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It 
proves  that  some  have  been  formed  in  beds  or  strata,  whether  by 
the  deposit  of  sediment  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  slow  aggre- 
gation of  organic  forms,  that  others  have  been  poured  out  from 
subterranean  sources  in  sheets  of  molten  rock,  or  in  showers  of  loose 
dust,  which  have  been  built  up  into  mountains  and  plateaux.  It 
further  shows  that  rocks  originally  laid  down  in  almost  horizontal 
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beds  have  gabsequently  been  CTumpledy  contorted,  dislocated,  inyaded 
by  igneous  masses  from  below,  and  rendered  sometimes  intensely 
crystalline.  It  teaches,  too^  that  wherever  exposed  above  sea-level 
they  have  been  incessantly  worn  down,  and  have  often  been  depressed, 
so  that  older  came  to  be  bnried  beneath  later  accumulations. 

5.  Palmontologieal  Oeoloay, — This  branch  of  the  subject  deals 
with  the  organic  ibrms  which  are  found  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  the 
cmst  of  the  earth.  It  includes  such  questions  as  the  relations 
between  extinct  and  living  types,  the  laws  which  appear  to  have 
govemed  the  distribution  of  life  in  time  and  in  space,  the  value 
of  fossils  and  the  relative  importance  of  different  genera  of  animals 
and  plants  in  geological  inquiry,  and  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
evidence  from  organic  remains  regarding  former  conditions  of 
physical  geography. 

6.  Stratiffraphteal  Oeology, — This  section  might  be  called  geo- 
logical history.  It  works  out  the  chronological  succession  of  the 
great  formations  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  endeavours  to  trace  the 
sequence  of  events  of  which  they  contain  the  record.  More 
particularly  it  determines  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various 
plants  and  animals  which  in  past  time  have  peopled  the  earth,  and 
thus  ascertains  what  has  been  the  grand  march  of  life  upon  the 
planet. 

7.  Physiografhicai  GkcHogy,  starting  from  the  basis  of  fact  laid 
down  by  stratigraphical  geology  regarding  former  geographical 
changes,  embraces  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  present  features 
of  the  earth's  surface — continental  ridges  and  ocean  basins,  plains, 
valleys,  and  mountains.  It  investigates  the  structure  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  compares  the  mountains  of  different  countries  and 
ascertains  the  relative  geological  dates  of  their  upheaval.  It 
explains  the  causes  on  which  local  differences  of  scenery  depend, 
and  shows  under  what  very  different  circumstances,  and  at  what 
widely  separated  intervals,  the  varied  contours,  even  of  a  single 
country,  liave  been  produced. 
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COSMICAL  ASPECTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Before  geology  had  attained  to  the  position  of  an  inductive 
scieDce,  it  was  customary  to  begin  all  investigations  into  the  history 
of  the  earth  by  propounding  or  adopting  some  more  or  less  fanciful 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  planet,  or  of  the 
imiverse.  Such  preliminary  notions  were  looked  upon  as  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  of  the 
globe  had  been  put  together.  To  the  illustrious  James  Hutton  (1785) 
geologists  are  indebted  for  strenuously  upholding  the  doctrine  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  geology  to  discuss  the  origin  of  things. 
He  taught  them  that  in  the  materials  from  which  geological  evidence 
is  to  be  compiled  there  can  be  found  '^  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no 
prospect  of  an  end."  In  England,  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the 
school  which  he  founded,  and  to  the  subsequent  rise  of  the 
Geol(^cal  Society  (1807),  which  resolved  to  collect  facts  instead  of 
fighting  over  hypotheses,  is  due  the  disappearance  of  the  crude  and 
unscientific  cosmologies  of  previous  centuries. 

But  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  reaction  against 
those  visionary  and  often  grotesque  speculations,  geologists  were 
carried  too  far  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  allowing  themselves  to 
believe  that  geology  had  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  cos- 
mogony, they  gradually  grew  up  in  the  conviction  that  such  questions 
could  never  be  other  then  mere  speculation,  interesting  or  amusing 
as  a  theme  for  the  employment  of  the  fancy,  but  hardly  coming 
within  the  domain  of  sober  and  inductive  science.  Nor  would  they 
soon  have  been  awakened  out  of  this  belief  by  anything  in  their  own 
science.  It  is  still  true  that  in  the  data  with  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  deal,  as  comprising  the  sum  of  geological  eviaence,  there 
can  be  found  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  though  there  is  ample  proof  of 
constant,  upward  progression  from  some  invisible  starting-point.  The 
oldest  rocks  which  have  been  discovered  on  any  part  of  the  globe  have 
probably  been  derived  from  other  rocks  older  than  themselves. 
Greology  by  itself  has  not  yet  revealed,  and  is  little  likely  ever  to 
reveal,  a  portion  of  the  first  solid  crust  of  our  globe.    If  then 
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geological  history  is  to  be  compiled  from  direct  evidence  famiBhed 
by  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  it  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
bnt  must  be  content  to  date  its  first  chapter  from  the  earuest  period 
of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved  amon^  the  rocks. 

Nevertheless,  though  geology  in  its  nsual  restricted  sense  has 
been,  and  must  ever  be,  onable  to  reveal  the  earliest  history  of  our 
planet,  it  no  longer  ignores,  as  mere  speculation,  what  is  attempted 
in  this  subject  by  its  sister  sciences.  'Astronomy,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry have  in  late  years  all  cont]riba|ed  to  cast  much  light  on  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  existence,  previous  to  the  oeginning 
of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  geological  history.  Whatever  ex- 
tends our  knowledge  of  the  former  conaitions  of  our  globe  may  be 
legitimately  claimed  as  part  of  the  domcdn  of  geology.  If  Geology 
therefore  is  to  continue  worthy  of  its  name  as  the  science  of  the 
earth,  it  must  take  cognisance  of  these  recent  contributions  from 
other  sciences.  It  can  no  longer  be  content  to  begin  its  annals  with 
the  records  of  the  oldest  rocks,  but  must  endeavour  to  grope  its  way 
through  the  ages  which  preceded  the  formation  of  any  roc^« 
Thanks  to  the  results  achieved  with  the  telescope,  the  spectroscope, 
and  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  story  of  these  earliest  ages  of  our 
earth  is  every  year  becoming  more  definite  and  intelligible. 


I.  Relations  of  the  Eabth  in  the  Solab  System. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the 
earth,  some  of  the  general  relations  of  our  planet  to  the  solar 
system  may  here  be  noticed.  The  investigations  of  recent  years 
showing  the  community  of  substance  between  the  different  members 
of  that  system,  have  revived  and  given  a  new  form  and  meaning 
to  the  well-known  nebular  hypothesis  of  Kant,  Laplace  and 
W.  Herschel,  which  sketched  the  progress  of  the  system  from  the  state 
of  an  original  nebula  to  its  existing  condition  of  a  central  incandes- 
cent sun  with  surrounding  cool  planetary  bodies.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  nebula,  originally-  diffused  at  least  as  far  as  the 
fuithest  member  of  the  system,  began  to  condense  towards  the 
centre,  and  in  so  doing  threw  off  or  left  behind  successive  rings 
which  on  disruption  and  further  condensation  assumed  the  form  of 
planets,  sometunes  with  a  further  formation  of  rings,  which  in  the 
case  of  Saturn  remain,  though  in  other  planets  they  have  broken  up 
and  united  into  satellites. 

Accepting  this  view,  we  should  expect  the  matter  composing  the 
various  members  of  the  solar  system  to  be  everywhere  nearly  the 
same.  The  hct  of  condensation  round  centres,  however,  indicates 
at  least  differences  of  density  throughout  the  nebula.  That  the 
materials  composing  the  nebula  may  have  arranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  densities^  the  lightest  occupying  the 
exterior  and  the  heaviest  the  interior  of  the  mass,  is  suggested  by  a 
comparison  of  the  densities  of  the  various  planets.    These  densities 
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are  usaally  estimated  as  in  the  following  table,  that  of  the  earth 
being  taken  as  the  unit : — 

DeiiBitj  of  the  San 0*25 

„         Mercury 1-12 

-         Venus .1-03 

„          Earth ,  1-00 

„         Mars 0-70 

„         Jupiter 0-24 

„          Saturn 0*13 

„          Uranus 0*17 

„         Neptune 0-16 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  **  the  densities  here  given  are 
mean  densities,  assuming  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  planet  or  sun 
is  the  true  size,  i,e.,  making  no  allowance  for  thousands  of  miles  deep 
of  cloudy  atmosphere.  Hence  the  numbers  for  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus  are  certainly  too  small,  that  for  the  sun,  much  too 
small."  ^  Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  while  they  do  not  indi- 
cate a  strict  progression  xn  the  diminution  of  density,  they  state  that 
the  planets  near  the  sun  possess  a  density  about  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  granite,  but  that  those  lying  towards  the  outer  limits  of 
the  system  are  composed  of  matter  as  Tight  as  cork.  Again,  in  some 
cases,  a  similar  relation  has  been  observed  between  the  densities  of 
the  satellites  and  their  primaries.  The  moon,  for  example,  has  a 
density  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  earth.  The  first  satellite  of 
Jupiter  is  less  dense,  though  the  other  three  are  found  to  be  more  dense 
than  the  planet.  Further,  in  the  condition  of  the  earth  itself,  a  very 
li^ht  gaseous  atmosphere  forms  the  outer  portion,  beneath  which  lies 
a  neavier  layer  of  water,  while  within  these  two  envelopes  the  materials 
forming  the  solid  substance  of  the  planet  are  so  arranged  that  the 
outer  layer  or  crust  has  only  about  half  the  density  of  .the  whole 
globe.  Mr. .  Lockyer  finds  in  the  sun  also  evidence  of  the  same 
tendency  towards  a  stratified  arrangement  in  accordance  with  relative 
densities,  as  will  be  immediately  mrther  alluded  to. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  much  probability  in  the  hypothesis 
that,  in  the  gradual  condensation  of  the  original  nebula,  each 
successive  mass  left  behind  represented  the  density  of  its  parent 
shell,  and  consisted  of  progressively  heavier  matter.    The  remoter 

Elanets,  with  their  low  density  and  vast  absorbing  aimospheres,  may 
e  supposed  to  consist  of  metalloids  like  the  outer  parts  of  the  sun  s 
atmosphere,  while  the  interior  planets  are  no  doubt  mainlv  metallic. 
The  rupture  of  each  planetary  ring  would,  it  is  conceiveJ,  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  resultant  nebulous  planet  to  such  a  height  as  to 
allow  the  vapours  to  rearrange  themselves  by  degrees  in  successive 
layers,  or  ratner  shells,  according  to  density.  And  when  the  planet 
gave  off  a  satellite,  that  body  might  be  expected  to  possess  the 
composition  and  density  of  the  outer  layers  of  its  primary.^ 

>  Professor  Tait,  MS.  note. 

■  Lockyer  in  Prestwich's  Iwmfural  Lecture,  Oxford,  1875,  and  in  Manchester  Lectures, 
Why  the  Earth's  Chemigtry  U  asUis,  Headers  interested  in  the  historical  development 
of  geological  opinion  will  find  much  suggestive  matter  bearing  on  the  questions  discussed 
above,  in  De  la  Beohe*s  '*  Researches  inTheoreticftl  Geology/'  1834, — a  work  notably  in 
advance  of  its  time. 
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For  many  years  the  only  evidence  available  as  to  the  actual 
composition  of   other   heavenly  bodies  than  omr  own  earth  was 
famished  by  the  aerolites,  meteorites,  or  falling  stars,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  entered  our  atmosphere  from  planetaiy  space,  and  have 
descended  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  globe.    Subjected  to  chemical 
analysis  these  foreign  bodies  show  considerable  diversities  of  com- 
position; but  in  no  case  have  they  yet  revealed  the  existence  of 
any  element  not  already  recognised  among  terrestrial  materials. 
Upwards  of  twenty  of  our  elements  have  been  detected  in  aerolites, 
sometimes  in  the  free  state,  sometimes  combined  with  each  other. 
Mor^    than    half    of    them    are    metals,    including    iron,    nickel, 
manganese,    calcium,    sodium,  and  potassium.     There  occur  also 
carbon,     silicon,     phosphorus,     sulphur,    oxygen,    nitrogen,    and 
hydrogen.    In  some  of  their  combinations  these  elements,  as  found 
in  the  meteoric  stones,  differ  from  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  earth.    Iron,  for  ^example,  occurs  as  native 
metal,  alloyed  with  a  variable  proportion  (6  to  10  per  cent.)   of 
metallic  nickel.    But  in  other  respects  they  closely  resemble  some 
of  the  familiar  materials  of  the  earth's  rocky  crust.    Thus  we  have 
such  minerals  as  chromic  iron,  pyrite,  apatite,  olivine,  augite,  ensta- 
tite,  hornblende,  and  labradorite.  No  more  convincing  proof  could  be 
desired  that  some  at  least  of  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system 
are  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  compose  the  earth.^ 

But  in  recent  years  a  feur  more  precise  and  generally  available 
method  of  research  into  the  composition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has 
been  found  in  the  application  of  the  spectroscope.  By  means  of  this 
instrument,  the  light  emitted  from  self-luminous  bodies  can  be 
analysed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  elements  are  present  in  their 
intensely  hot  luminous  vapour.  When  the  light  of  the  incandescent 
vapour  of  a  metal  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  properly-arranged 
pnsm,  it  is  seen  to  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  transverse  bright 
lines  only.  This  is  termed  a  radiatioti-speetrimh.  Each  element  ap- 
pears to  have  its  own  characteristic  arrangement  of  lines,  which  in 
general  retain  the  same  relative  position,  intensity,  and  colours. 
Moreover,  gases  and  the  vapours  of  solid  bodies  are  found  to  intercept 
those  rays  of  light  which  they  themselves  emit.  The  spectrum  of 
sodium-vapour,  for  example,  shows  two  bright  orange  lines.  If 
therefore  white  light  from  some  hotter  light-source  passes  through 
the  vapour  of  sodium,  these  two  bright  lines  become  dark  lines,  the 
light  being  exactly  cut  off  which  would  have  been  given  out  by  the 
sodium  itself.    This  is  called  an  ahsorptumrspeetrum. 

From  this  method  of  examination  it  has  been  inferred  that  many 

I  Partaoh,  Die  MeteonUn,  Yienna,  1843 ;  Boae,  Ahhand,  kdnigl  Akad,  Berlin,  1863. 
RammftlBberg,  Die  ChemUehe  Naiur  der  MeUoriien^  1870.  The  student  wiU  fin<l  a 
Tnluable  monogiaph  od  the  atntotore  and  origin  of  meteorites  in  the  second  part  of 
Danbrfo'a  Mude9  SfftUhHimea  de  GSd^ie  Expirimentalef  1879.  See  also  A  Chapter  on 
ike  HiiUtry  of  MeUoriteSjhj  Dr.  W.  Flight,  Geok  Mag,  1875,  and  a  very  interesting 
aeoonnt  of  a  recent  meteoric  shower,  and  of  the  miorosoopio  oonstitntion  of  the  fragments 
bj  J.  GaUe  and  A.  Ton  Laeanlx  in  MonaUberiM  kifnigl  Akad.  Berlin,  July,  1879. 
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of  the  elements  of  which  our  earth  is  composed  must  exist  in  the 
state  of  incandescent  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Thirty- 
two  metals  have  been  thus  identified,  including  aluminium,  barium, 
manganese,  lead,  calcium,  cobalt,  potassium,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  nickel, 
sodium  and  magnesium.  These  elements,  or  at  least  substances 
which  give  the  same  groups  of  lines  as  the  terrestrial  elements  with 
which  they  have  been  identified,  do  not  occur  promiscuously  diffused 
throughout  the  outer  mass  of  the  sun.  According  to  Mr.  Ijockyer's 
observations  they  appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  relation  to  their 
respective  densities.  Thus  the  coronal  atmosphere  which,  as  seen  in 
total  eclipses,  extends  to  so  prodigious  a  distance  beyond  the  disc  of 
the  sun,  consists  mainly  of  subincandescent  hydrogen  and  another 
element  which  may  be  new.  Beneath  this  external  vaporous  en- 
velope lies  the  chromosphere  where  the  vapours  of  incandescent 
hydrogen,  calcium,  and  magnesium  can  be  detected.  Further 
inward  the  spot-zone  shows  the  presence  of  sodium,*  titanium,  &c. ; 
while  still  lower,  a  layer  rthe  revemna  layer)  of  intensely  hot  vapours, 
lying  probably  next  to  tne  inner  brilliant  photosphere  gives  spectro- 
scopic evidence  of  the  existence  of  incandescent  iron,  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  other  well-known  terrestrial  metals.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  these  spectroscopic  researches 
the  decomposition  of  the  elements  by  electrical  action  was  not 
considered.  The  conclusions  embodied  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
have  been  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
any  element  are  all  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  that 
element.  But  Mr.  Lockyer  has  quite  recently  suggested  that  this 
view  may  after  all  be  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  and 
that  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  say,  as  a  result  of  the  facts  already 
acquired,  that  there  exist  basic  elements  common  to  calcium,  iron, 
&c.,  and  to  the  solar  atmosphere. 

The  spectroscope  has  likewise  been  successfully  applied  by  Mr. 
Huggins  and  others  to  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars  and  nebulaB, 
with  the  result  of  establishing  a  similarity  of  elements  between  our 
own  system  and  other  bodies  in  sidereal  space.  In  the  radiation 
spectra  of  nebulaB  Mr.  Huggins  finds  the  hydrogen  lines  very 
prominent;  and -he  conceives  that  they  may  be  glowing  masses  of 
that  element.  Professor  Tait  has  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  are  more  probably  clouds  of  stones  frecjuentlv  colliding  and 
thus  giving  off  incandescent  gases.  Sir  William  Tnomson  appears 
to  favour  this  view.  Among  the  fixed  stars  absorption  spectra  have 
been  recognised,  pointing  to  a  structure  resembling  that  of  our  sun, 
viz.,  an  incandescent  nucleus  which  mav  be  solid  or  liquid  or  of 
very  highly  compressed  gas,  but  which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum, 

^  On  speotroflcopio  reaearoh  ag  applied  to  the  san,  see  Eirofahoff  and  Bnnsen,  Be- 
tearches  on  Solar  apeetrvm,  fto.,  Maomillan,  186S ;  Angstrom,  Becherehn  wr  le  Spectre 
normal  du  Soleil ;  Lockyer,  Solar  PhyeieSy  1873,  and  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analyeie  (Inter- 
national Series),  1878;  Hnggins  and.  Miller,  Proe.  JBoy.  iSbc  xii.  Phil.  Trans,  1864; 
Roflcoe's  Spectrum  Analysis,  with  anthorities  tiiere  cited. 
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and  which  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  glowing  vapour.^ 
According  to  Mr.  Lockyer,  those  stars  which  have  the  highest  tem- 
perature naye  the  simplest  spectra,  and  in  proportion  as  they  cool 
their  materials  become  more  and  more  differentiated  into  what  we 
call  elements.  He  remarks  that  the  most  brilliant  or  hottest  stars 
show  in  their  spectra  only  the  lines  of  gases,  as  hydrogen.  Cooler 
stars,  like  our  sun,  giye  indications  of  the  presence,  in  addition, 
of  the  metals — magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  iron.  A  still  lower 
temperature  he  regards  as  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  other 
metals,  metalloids,  and  compounds.^  The  sun  would  thus  be  a  star 
considerably  adyanced  in  the  process  of  differentiation  or  association 
of  its  atoms.  It  contains,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  metalloid  except 
carbon,  and  possibly  oxygen,  nor  any  compound,  while  stars  like 
Sirius  show  the  presence  only  of  hydrogen,  with  but  a  feeble  pro- 
portion of  metallic  yapours ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  stars 
indicate  by  their  spectra  that  their  metallic  yapours  have  entered 
into  combination,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  their  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  of  our  sun. 

n.  Form  and  Size  of  the  Eabth. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  yiews  as  to  the  order  of 
planetary  eyolution  is  furnished  by  the  mrm  of  the  earth  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  component  materials. 

That  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  not  a  perfectly  spherical 
globe,  was  discoyered  and  demonstrated  by  Kewton.  ne  eyen 
calculated  the  amount  of  ellipticity  long  before  any  measurement 
had  confirmed  such  a  conclusion.  During  the  present  century 
numerous  arcs  of  the  meridian  haye  been  measured,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  From  a  series  made  by  different  obseryers, 
between  the  latitudes  of  Sweden  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Bessel 
obtained  the  following  data  for  the  dimensions  of  the  earth : — 

Equatorial  diameter    •     •    41,847,192  feet,  or  7925*604  milee. 
Polar  diameter .     .     .     .    41,707,814       „      7899-114    „ 
Amoant  of  polar  flattening        1S9,768      „         26*471    „ 

The  equatorial  circumference  is  thus  a  little  less  than  25,000 
miles,  and  the  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
(nearly  26J  miles)  amounts  to  about  -g-^th  of  the  equatorial 
diameter.^  More  recently,  howeyer,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  oblate 
spheroid  indicated  by  these  measurements  is  not  a  symmetrical  body, 
the  equatorial  circumference  being  an  ellipse  instead  of  a  circle. 
The  greater  axis  of  the  equator  lies  in  long.  8**  15'  W. — a  meridian 
passing  through  Ireland,  Portugal  and  the  north-west  corner  of  Africa, 
and  cutting  off  the  north-east  comer  of  Asia  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.^ 

1  Hoggins,  Proe.  Boy.  8oe.  1863-66,  and  Brii.  Ammo.  Leetwre  (Nottingham,  1866) ; 
Ho^iDfl  and  MUler,  FhiL  Trans,  1864. 
'Lockyer.  Compie9^rendu$,  Deo.  1873.  ^  Henohel,  AHronomy^  p.  139. 

«  A.  B.  GUrke,  PhtL  Mag.  Angost  1878  ;  Bneyelopasdia  Bntannioa,  9th  edit  x.  172. 
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The  polar  flattenisg,  established  by  measurement  and  calcula- 
tion as  that  which  would  necessarily  haye  been  assumed  by  an 
originally  plastic  globe  in  obedience  to  the  movement  of  rotation, 
has  been  cited  as  eyidcDce  that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  plastic 
condition.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  analogies  supplied  by 
the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  this  inference  seems  well 
grounded.^ 

Though  the  general  spheroidal  form  of  our  planet,  and  possibly  the 
general  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  are  referable  to  the  early  e£fect8 
of  rotation  on  a  fluid  or  viscous  mass,  it  is  certain  that  the  present 
details  of  its  surface-contours  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Speculations  have  been  made  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  earliest 
character  of  the  solid  surface,  whether  it  was  smooth  or  rough,  and 
particularly  whether  it  was  marked  by  any  indication  of  the 
existing  continental  elevations  and  oceanic  depressions.  So  far  as 
we  can  reason  from  geological  evidence,  there  is  no  proof  of  any 
uniform  superficies  having  ever  existed.  Most  probaoly  the  first 
formed  crust  broke  up  irregularly,  and  not  until  after  many  successive 
corrugations  did  the  surface  acquire  stability.  Some  writers  have 
imagined  that  at  first  the  ocean  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
planet.  But  of  this  there  is  not  only  no  evidence,  but  good  reason 
for  believing  that  it  could  never  have  taken  place.  As  wiU  be  alluded 
to  in  a  later  page,  the  preponderance  of  water  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  seems  to  indicate  some  excess  of  density  in  that 
hemisphere.  This  excess  can  hardly  have  been  produced  by  any 
change  since  the  materials  of  the  interior  ceased  to  be  mobile ;  it 
must  therefore  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  condensation  of  water  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Hence  there  was  probably  from  the  beginning 
a  tendency  in  the  ocean  to  accumulate  in  the  southern  rather  than 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

That  land  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record  in  rock-formations,  is  evident  from  the  obvious  fact  that  these 
formations  themselves  consist  in  great  measure  of  materials  derived 
fit)m  the  waste  of  land.  When  the  student  in  a  later  part  of  this 
volume  is  presented  with  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  enormous 
masses  of  sedimentary  deposits  even  among  some  of  the  oldest 
geological  systems,  he  will  perceive  how  important  must  have  been 
the  tracts  of  land  that  could  furnish  such  piles  of  detritus. 

The  tendency  of  modern  research  is  to  give  probability  to 

^  It  has  beea  recently  opposed,  however,  by  Mohr  (Oeaehiehte  der  Erde,  p.  472), 
who,  adopting  a  Buggestion  loDg  ago  made  oy  Playfair,  has  endeayoured  to  show  that 
the  polar  flattening  can  be  accounted  for  by  greater  denudation  of  the  polar  tracts, 
exposed  as  these  have  been  by  the  heaning  up  of  the  oceanic  waters  towards  the  equator 
in  consequence  of  rotation.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  the  effects  of  glaciers  in  lowering 
the  land,  but  as  Pfaff  has  pointed  out,  the  work  of  erosion  is  chiefly  performed  by  other 
atmospheric  finrces  that  operate  rather  towards  the  equator  than  the  poles  (AUgemeine 
Otologie  ah  exacte  Wissemchaft,  p.  6).  Compare  Naumann,  Neuea  Jahrh.  1871,  p.  250. 
Nevertbelss,  Mohr  Las  undoubtedly  recalled  attention  to  a  oonceiyable  cause  by  which, 
in  spite  of  polar  elevation  or  equatorial  subsidence,  the  external  form  of  the  planet 
might  be  preserved. 
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the  oonceptiony  first  ontlined  by  Kant,  that  not  only  in  onr  own 
solar  Bystem,  bat  throughout  the  regions  of  space,  there  has  been  a 
oommon  plan  of  OYoIution,  and  that  the  matter  diffused  through 
gjMkce  in  nebulae,  stars,  and  planets  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Hence  the  study  o^  the  structure  and 
probable  history  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  comes  to 
possess  an  evident  fi;eological  interest,  seeing  that  it  may  yet  enable 
ns  to  carry  back  the  story  of  our  planet  far  beyond  the  domain  of 
ordinary  geological  evidence,  and  upon  data  not  less  trustworthy  than 
those  furnished  by  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 


III.  The   Movements  op   the    Babth   in   theib  Geological 

Relations. 

We  are  here  concerned  only  with  those  aspects  of  theearth'smotions 
which  materially  influence  the  progress  of  geolo^cal  phenomena. 

§  1.  Rotation. — In  consequence  of  its  angiilar  momentum  at  its 

original  separation,  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis.    The  rate  of  rotation 

has  once  been  much  more  rapid  than  it  now  is  (p.  20).    At  present 

a  complete  rotation  is  performed  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 

it  is  due  the  succession  of  day  and  night.    So  far  as  observation  has 

yet  gone,  this  movement  is  uniform,  though  recent  calculations  of 

the  influence  of  the  tides  in  retarding  rotation  tend  to  show  that  a 

very  slow  diminution  of  the  angular  velocity  is  in  progress.      If  this 

be  so,  the  length  of  the  day  and  ni^ht  will  slowly  increase  until 

finally  the  duration  of  the  day  and  that  of  the  year  will  be  equal. 

The  earth  will  then  have  reached  the  condition  into  which  the  moon 

has  passed  relatively  to  the  earth,  one  half  being  in  continual  day, 

the  other  in  perpetual  night. 

The  linear  velocity  due  to  rotation  varies  in  different  places, 
according  to  their  position  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  At 
each  pole  there  can  be  no  velocity,  but  from  these  two  points 
towards  the  equator  there  is  a  continually  increasing  rapidity  of 
motion,  till  at  the  equator  it  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  507  yards  m  a 
second. 

To  the  rotation  of  the  earth  are  due  certain  remarkable  influences 
upon  currents  of  air  circulating  either  towards  the  equator  or  towards 
the  poles.  Currents  which  move  from  polar  latitudes  travel  from 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  velocity  due  to  rotation  is  small 
to  others  where  it  is  great.  Hence  they  lag  behind,  and  their  course 
is  bent  more  and  more  westward.  An  air  current  quitting  the  north 
polar  or  north  temperate  regions  as  a  north  wind  is  deflected  out  of 
its  course  and  becomes  a  north-east  wind.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  equator  a  similar  current  setting  out  straight  for  the  equator  is 
changed  into  a  south-east  wind.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  well- 
known  Trade-winds  have  their  characteristic  westward  deflection. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  current  setting  out  northwards  or  southwards 
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from  the  equator  passes  into  regioiis  having  a  less  velocity  dne  to 
rotation  than  it  possesses  itself,  and  hence  it  travels  on  in  advance 
and  appears  to  be  gradually  deflected  eastward.  The  aerial  currents 
blowing  steadily  across  the  surface  of  the  ocean  produce  oceanic 
currents  which  have  a  westward  tendency  indirectly  communicated 
to  them  from  the  effects  of  rotation. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Yon  Baer/  and  the  statement  has  been 
accepted  as  a  general  law  by  some  writers,  that  a  certain  deflection  is 
experienced  by  rivers  that  flow  in  a  meridional  direction,  like  the 
Volga.  Those  travelling  polewards  are  asserted  to  press  upon  their 
eastern  rather  than  their  western  banks,  while  those  whicn  run  in 
the  opposite  direction  are  stated  to  be  thrown  more  against  the 
western  than  the  eastern.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  com- 
paratively small  volume,  slow  motion,  and  continually  meandering 
course  of  rivers,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  effects  of 
this  vera  causa  have  yet  been  observed.* 

§  2.  Revolution. — ^Besides  turning  on  its  axis,  the  globe  performs 
a  movement  round  the  sun,  termed  revolution.  This  movement, 
accomplished  in  rather  more  than  365  days,  determines  for  us  the 
length  of  our  year,  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  time  required  for  one 
complete  revolution.  The  path  or  orbit  followed  by  the  earth  round 
the  sun  is  not  a  perfect  circle  but  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one 
of  the  foci,  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being 
92,400,000  miles.  By  slow  secular  variations  the  form  of  the  orbit 
alternately  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  that  of  a  circle.  At  the 
nearest  possible  approach  between  the  two  bodies,  owing  to  change 
in  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  the  earth  is  14,368,200  miles  nearer 
the  sun  than  when  at  its  greatest  possible  distance.  These  maxima 
and  minima  of  distance  occur  at  vast  intervals  of  time.  The  last 
considerable  eccentricity  took  place  about  200,000  years  ago,  and 
the  previous  one  more  than  naif  a  million  years  earlier.  Since 
the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  eccentricity  mav  have  had  in  past- 
time  mucn  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  earth,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  further  on  (§  8). 

§  3.  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. — If  the  axis  of  the  earth 
were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  would  be  equal  day 
cmd  night  all  the  year  round.  But  it  is  really  inclined  to  that  plane 
at  an  angle  of  23^°.  Hence  our  hemisphere  is  alternately  presented 
to  and  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and  in  this  way  brings  the  familiar 
alternation  of  the  seasons.  Again,  were,  the  earth  a  perfect  sphere  of 
uniform  density  throughout,  the  position  of  its  axis  of  rotation  would 
not  be  changed  by  attractions  of  external  bodies.    But  owing  to  the 

^  **  Ueber  ein  allgemeinee  Gesetz  in  der  Gestaltang  der  FloBBbeiten.''  BvXL  Acad. 
8L  Fetenbwrg,  ii.  (I860).  See  also  Feirel  on  the  motions  of  fluids  and  solids  relatively 
to  the  earth's  sorfaoe.  CSafn&.  (AfoM.)  McUh,  MonifUy,  vols.  1.  and  iL  (185^60).  Bulk. 
Z,  Deutsch,  Geol  Ges.  xxxi.  (1879)  p.  224. 

'  See  E.  Dunker,  Zeitsch,  fur  die  gesammten  NcUurtoissenchaJteti,  1875,  p.  468. 
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protuberance  along  the  equatorial  regions,  the  attraction  chiefly  of 
the  moon  and  sun  tends  to  pull  the  axis  aside,  or  to  make  it  describe 
a  conical  moyement  like  that  of  the  axis  of  a  top  round  the  verticaL 
Hence  each  pole  points  successively  to  different  stars.  This  moye- 
ment, called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  in  combination  with 
another  smaller  moyement,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon  (called 
nidation),  completes  its  cycle  in  21,000  years.  At  present  the  winter 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  coincides  with  the  earth's  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  or  perihelion.  In  10,500  years  hence  it  will  take 
place  when  the  earth  is  at  the  farthest  part  of  its  orbit  from  the 
sun,  or  in  aphelion.  This  moyement  acquires  great  importance  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  secular  yariations  in  tne  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit  (§  8). 

§  4.  Change  in  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. — ^The  angle  at 
which  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  does 
not  remain  strictly  constant.  It  oscillates  through  long  periods  of 
time  to  the  extent  of  about  a  degree  and  a  half^  or  perhaps  a  little 
more,  on  either  side  of  the  mean.  According  to  Dr.  Uroll,^  this 
OBciUation  must  have  considerably  affected  former  conditions  of 
climate  on  the  earth,  since,  when  the  obliquity  is  at  its  maximum,  the 
polar  regions  receive  about  eight  and  a  n&U  days  more  of  heat  than 
they  do  at  present — ^that  is,  about  as  much  heat  as  lat.  76^  enjoys  at 
this  day.  This  movement  must  hjave  augmented  the  geological 
effects  of  precession,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and 
which  are  described  in*  §  8. 

§  5.  Stability  of  the  Earth's  Axis.— That  the  axis  of  the 
eartii*s  rotation  has  successively  shifted,  and  consequently  that  the 
poles  have  wandered  to  different  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
has  been  maintained  by  geologists  as  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  certain  remarkable  conditions  of  climate,  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  formerly  obtained  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Even  as  far  north 
as  lat.  81°  45'  abundant  remains  of  a  vegetation  indicative  of  a  warm 
climate,  and  including  a  bed  of  coal  25  to  30  feet  thick,  have  been 
found  in  ritu?  It  is  contended  that  where  these  plants  lived  the 
ground  could  not  have  been  permanently  frozen  or  covered  for  most 
of  the  year  with  thick  snow.  In  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  north  pole  did  not  occupy  its  present 
position,  and  that  the  locality  where  the  plants  occur  lay  in  more 
southerly  latitudes.  Without  at  present  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  the  question  whether  the  geological  evidence  necessarily  requires 
80  important  a  geographical  change,  let  us  consider  how  &r  a 
shifting  of  the  axis  of  rotation  has  been  a  possible  cause  of  change 
during  that  section  of  geological  time  for  which  there  are  records 
among  the  stratified  rocks. 

From  the  time  of  Laplace^  astronomers  have  strenuously  denied 

1  GroU,  TroM.  Choi,  Son.  GUugoto,  ii.  177. 

*  Fielden  and  Heer,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  800.  Not.  1S7?» 

'  M^canigue  celeste,  tome  v.  p.  14. 
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the  possibility  of  any  sensible  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of 
rotation.  It  has  been  urged  that,  since  the  planet  acquired  its 
present  oblate  spheroidal  form,  nothing  but  an  utterly  incredible 
amount  of  deformation  could  overcome  the  greater  centrifugal  force 
of  the  equatorial  protuberance.  It  is  certain,  howeyer,  that  the  axis 
of  rotation  does  not  strictly  coincide  with  the  principal  axis  of 
inertia.  Though  the  angular  difference  between  them  must  always 
have  been  small,  we  can,  without  haying  recourse  to  any  extra- 
mundane  influence,  recognise  two  causes  wmch,  whether  or  not  they 
may  sufiSce  to  produce  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  main  axis 
of  inertia,  undoubtedly  tend  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place  a  widespread 
upheaval  or  depression  of  certain  unsymmetrically  arranged  portions 
of  the  surface  to  a  considerable  amount  would  tend  to  shift  that  axis. 
In  the  second  place  an  analogous  result  might  arise  from  the  denuda- 
tion of  continental  masses  of  land  and  the  consequent  filling  up  of 
sea-basins.  Sir  William  Thomson  freely  concedes*the  physical  possi- 
bility of  such  changes.  "We  may  not  merely  admit,"  he  says,  "  but 
assert  as  highly  probable,  that  the  axis  of  maximum  inertia  and 
axis  of  rotation,  always  yery  near  one  another,  may  have  been  in 
ancient  times  very  far  from  their  present  geographical  position,  and 
may  have  gradually  shifted  through  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  more  degrees, 
without  at  any  time  any  perceptible  sudden  disturbance  of  either 
land  or  water."  ^  But  though,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  planet's 
history,  stupendous  deformations  may  have  occurred,  and  the  axis  of 
rotation  may  have  often  shifted,  it  is  only  the  alterations  which  can 
possibly  have  occurred  during  the  accumulation  of  the  stratified 
rocks  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connexion  with  former 
changes  of  climate.  If  it  can  be  shown  therefore  that  the 
geographical  revolutions  necessary  to  shift  the  axis  are  incredibly 
stupendous  in  amount,  improbable  in  their  distribution,  and  not 
really  demanded  by  geological  evidence,  we  may  reasonably  with- 
hold our  belief  from  this  alleged  cause  of  the  changes  of  climate 
during  geological  history. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Sir  William  Thomson  "  that  an  eleva- 
tion of  600  feet,  over  a  tract  of  the  earth's  surface  1000  miles  square 
and  10  miles  in  thickness,  would  only  alter  the  position  of  the 
principal  axis  by  one-third  of  a  second,  or  34  feet.'  ^  Mr.  George 
Darwin  has  shown  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  complete 
rigidity  no  redistribution  of  matter  in  new  continents  could  ever 
shift  the  pole  from  its  primitive  position  more  than  3°,  but  that,  if 
it^  degree  of  rigidity  is  consistent  with  a  periodical  re-adjustment  to 
a  new  form  of  equilibrium,  the  pole  may  have  wandered  some  IQP  or 
lb""  from  its  primitive  position,  or  have  made  a  smaller  excursion 
and  returned  to  near  its  old  place.  In  order,  however,  that  these 
maximum  effects  should  be  produced,  it  would  be  necessary  that 

1  Brit,  As$oo.  Bep,  (1876),  Sections,  p.  11. 

*  Tram.  OeoH.  Soe,  OUugow^  iv.  p.  S13.    The  flUnation  of  the  suppoeed  area  of  up- 
heaval on  the  earth's  surface  is  not  stated. 
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each  elevated  area  should  have  an  area  of  depression  corresponding 
in  size  and  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  that  they  should  lie  on  the 
same  complete  meridian,  and  that  they  should  both  be  situated  in 
lat.  45^  With  all  these  coincident  fayourable  circumstances,  an 
effective  elevation  of  -^^  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  extent  of 
10,000  feet  would  shift  the  pole  11^';  a  similar  elevation  of  V?r 
would  move  it  1°  46-i-' ;  of  -^,  3^  17' ;  and  of  i,  8°  4^\  Mr.  Darwin 
admits  these  to  be  superior  limits  to  what  is  possible,  and  that,  on 
the  supposition  of  intumescence  or  contraction  under  the  regions  in 
question,  the  deflection  of  the  pole  might  be  reduced  to  a  quite 
insignificant  amount.^ 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  therefore,  the  possible 
amount  of  deviation  of  the  pole  from  its  first  position  would  appear 
to  have  been  too  small  to  have  seriously  influenced  the  climates  of 
the  globe  within  geological  history.  If  we  grant  that  these  changes 
were  cumulative,  and  that  the  superior  limit  of  deflection  was 
reached  only  after  a  long  series  of  concurrent  elevations  and  depres- 
sionsy  we  must  suppose  that  no  movements  took  place  elsewhere  to 
counteract  the  efiect  of  those  about  lat.  45°  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
£ut  this  is  hardly  credible.  A  glance  at  a  geographical  globe 
suflSces  to  show  how  large  a  mass  of  land  exists  now  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  that  latitude,  especially  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean  are  not  antipodal  to 
the  greatest  heights  of  the  land.  These  features  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  of  old  standing.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  geo- 
logical evidence  in  favour  of  any  such  geographical  changes  as  could 
haye  produced  even  the  comparatively  small  displacement  of  the 
axis  considered  possible  by  Mr.  G.  Darwin. 

In  an  ingenious  suggestion,  Dr.  John  Evans  contended  that,  even 
without  any  sensible  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  globe,  there  might  be  very  considerable  changes 
of  latitude  due  to  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  shell  by  the 
upheaval  or  removal  of  masses  of  land  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  and  to  the  consequent  sliding  of  the  shell  over  the  nucleus 
until  the  equilibrium  was  restored.^  In  a  recent  address  he  has 
precisely  formulated  his  hypothesis  as  a  question  to  be  determined 
mathematically.^  The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
even  the  large  amount  of  geographical  change  postulated  by  Dr. 
Evans  could  only  displace  the  earth's  axis  of  figure  to  the  extent 
of  less  than  lO'  of  angle,  that  a  displacement  of  as  much  as  10°  or 
15°  could  be  effected  only  if  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  areas 
elevated  and  depressed  exceeded  by  many  times  the  heights  of 
the  highest  mountains,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  a  dis- 
placement of  20°  be  effected  by  a  transfer  of  matter  of  less  amount 
than  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  equatorial  bulge,  and  that  even 

«  PhU.  Trans.  Nov.  1876.  «  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xv.  p.  46  (1867). 

*  Q.  /.  GeoL  8oe.  (1876)  p.  62. 
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this  extreme  amount  would  not  necessadly  alter  the  position  of  the 
axis  of  figure.^ 

Against  any  hypothesis  which  assumes  a  thin  omst  enclosing  a 
liquid  or  viscous  interior — weighty  and  Jndeed  insuperable  objections 
hare  been  urged.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  almost 
universal  traces  of  present  or  former  volcanic  action,  the  evidence 
from  the  compressed  strata  in  mountain  regions  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  must  have  a  capacity  for  slipping  towards  certain  lines,  the 
great  amount  of  horizontal  compression  of  strata  which  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  secular  changes  of  climate — 
notably  the  former  warm  climate  near  the  north  pole — ^furnish 
grounds  for  inquiry  whether  the  doctrine  of  a  fluid  substratum  over  a 
rigid  nucleus,  which  has  been  urged  by  several  able  writers,  would 
not  be  compatible  with  mechanical  considerations,  and  whether,  under 
those  circumstances,  changes  in  latitude  would  not  result  from 
unequal  thickening  of  the  crust.^  This  question  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  globe  is  discussed  at  p.  49. 

§  6.  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Centre  of  Gravity. — If  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  our  planet,  as  pointed  out  by  Herschel,  be  not  co- 
incident with  the  centre  of  figure,  but  lies  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
it,  any  variation  in  its  position  will  affect  the  ocean,  which  of 
course  adjusts  itself  in  relation  to  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity. 
How  far  any  redistribution  of  the  matter  within  the  earth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  the  present  equilibrium  is  now  possible,  we  cannot 
tell  But  certain  revolutions  at  the  surface  may  from  time  to  time 
produce  changes  of  this  kind  The  accumulation  of  ice  which,  as 
will  be  immediately  described  (§  8),  is  supposed  to  gather  round  one 
pole  during  the  maximum  of  eccentricity,  will  displace  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  change,  will  raise  the  level  of 
the  ocean  in  the  glacial  hemisphere.^  Dr.  Oroll  has  estimated  that, 
if  the  present  mass  of  ice  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  taken  at 
1000  feet  thick  extending  down  to  lat.  60^  the  transference  of  this 
mass  to  the  northern  hemisphere  would  raise  the  level  of  the  sea  80 
feet  at  the  north  pole.  Other  methods  of  calculation  give  different 
results.  Mr.  Heath  puts  the  rise  at  128  feet;  Archdeacon  Pratt 
makes  it  more;  while  the  Eev.  0.  Fisher  gives  it  at  409  feet.* 
More  recently,  in  returning  to  this  question.  Dr.  CroU  remarks 
*^  that  the  removal  of  two  miles  of  ice  from  the  Antarctic  continent 
[and  at  present  the  mass  of  ice  there  is  probably  thicker  than  that] 
would  displace  the  centre  of  gravity  190  feet,  and  the  formation  of  a 
mass  of  ice  equal  to  the  one-half  of  this,  on  the  Arctic  regions, 
would  carry  the  centre  of  gravity  95  feet  farther,  giving  in  all  a 

*  Q.  /.  OeoL  Soc,  (1878)  xxxiv.  p.  41.  See  alao  E.  Hill,  Geol  Mag.  v.  (2nd  aer.)  pp. 
262,  479.    O.  Fisher,  op.  oiL  pp.  291,  551. 

*  O.  Fisher,  QecH,  Mag.,  1878,  p.  552. 

'  Adhemar,  B4wlntion$  de  la  Mer,  1840. 

*  CroU,  in  Beader  for  2nd  September,  1865.  and  PhU,  Mag.,  April,  1866;  Heath, 
PhU.  Mag.,  April,  1869;  Pratt,  PhU.  Mag.,  March,  1866;  Fisher,  Beader,  10th 
February,  1866. 
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total  displacemeDt  of  285  feet,  thus  producing  a  rise  of  level  at  the 
north  pole  of  285  feet,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  of  234  feet." 
A  yery  considerable  additional  displacement  would  arise  from  the 
increment  of  water  to  the  mass  of  the  ocean  hj  the  melting  of  the 
ice.  Snpposing  half  of  the  two  miles  of  Antarctic  ice  to  be  replaced 
by  an  ice-cap  of  similar  extent  and  one  mile  thick  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  other  half  being  melted  into  water  and  increasing 
the  mass  of  the  ocean.  Dr.  CroU  estimates  that  £rom  this  source  an 
extra  200  feet  of  rise  would  take  place  in  the  general  ocean  level, 
80  that  there  would  be  a  rise  of  485  feet  at  the  north  pole,  and  434 
feet  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh.^  An  intermittent  submergence 
and  emergence  of  the  low  polar  lands  might  thus  be  due  to  the 
alternate  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

To  what  extent  this  cause  has  actually  come  into  operation  in 
past  time  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  '* raised  beaches"  or  old  sea-terraces,  so  numerous  at 
various  heights  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  might  be  due  to  the 
transference  of  the  oceanic  waters  and  not  to  any  subterranean 
moyement,  as  generally  believed.  But  if  such  had  been  their  origin, 
they  ought  to  have  shown  evidence  of  a  gradual  and  uniform  decline 
in  elevation  from  north  to  south.  No  such  feature,  however,  has 
been  detected.  On  the  contrary,  the  levels  of  the  terraces  vary 
within  comparatively  short  distancea  Though  numerous  on  both 
sides  of  Scotland,  they  disappear  among  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  although  these  localities  were  admirably  adapted  for  their 
formation  and  preservation.^  The  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that 
the  **  raised  beaches  "  cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  changes  of 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  bat  are  due  to  local  and  irregular 
subterranean  movement.     (See  Book  III.  Part  I.  Section  iii.  §  1.) 

§  7.  Resnlts  of  the  Attractive  Influence  of  Sun  and  Moon  on 
the  Geological  Condition  of  the  Earth. — Many  speculations  have 
been  offered  to  account  for  supposed  former  greater  intensitv  of  geo- 
logical activity  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Two  causes  for  such  greater 
intensity  may  be  adduced.  In  the  first  ^lace,  if  the  earth  has 
cooled  down  from  an  original  molten  condition,  it  has  lost,  in  cool- 
ing, a  vast  amount  of  potential  geological  energy.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  geological  phenomena  resulting 
&om  internal  temperature  have,  during  the  time  recorded  in  the 
accessible  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  been  steadily  decreasing  in 
magnitude.  We  might,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  the  increased 
resistance  of  a  thickening  cooled  crust  may  rather  have  hitherto 
intensified  the  manifestations  of  subterranean  activity  by  augmenting 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  In  the  second  place,  the  earth  may 
have  been  more  powerfully  affected  by  external  causes,  such  as  the 
greater  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  greater  proximity  of  the  moon. 

^  OroU,  0€oL  Mag,t  new  eeries,  i.  (1874),  p.  347 ;   CUmate  and  Time,  chaps,  xxiii. 
and  zxiv. 
«  Airfwre,  XYi.  (1877)  p.  415. 
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That  the  formerly  larger  amount  of  solar  heat  reoeiyed  by  the 
Buriace  of  our  planet  must  have  produced  warmer  climates  and  more 
rapid  evaporation  with  greater  rainfall  and  the  important  chain  of 
geological  changes  which  saeh  an  increase  would  introduce,  appears 
m  every  way  probable,  though  the  geologist  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  observe  aay  indisputable  indication  of  such  a  former  intensity  of 
superficial  changes. 

Mr.  G^rge  H.  Darwin,  in  recently  investigating  the  bodily  tides  of 
viscous  spheroids,  has  brought  forward  some  remarkable  results 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  possibility  that  geolo^cal  operations, 
both  internal  ana  superficial,  may  haye  been  once  greatly  more  gigantic 
and  rapid  than  they  are  now.^  He  assumes  the  earth  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous spheroid  and  to  have  possessed  a  certain  small  yiscosity,^  and 
he  calculates  the  internal  tidal  friction  in  such  a  mass  exposed  to  the 
attraction  of  moon  and  sun,  and  the  consequences  which  these  bodily 
tides  have  produced.  He  finds  that  the  length  of  our  day  and  month 
have  greatly  increased,  that  the  moon's  distance  has  likewise 
augmented,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  has  diminished,  that  a 
large  amount  of  hypogene  heat  has  been  generated  by  the  internal 
J',, .  tidal  friction,  and  that  these  changes  may  all  have  tganspircd  within 
' '  "^comparatively  so  short  a  period  (57,000,000  years)  as  to  place  them 
quite  probably  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  geological  history. 
Accoraing  to  his  estimate,  46,300,000  years  ago  the  length  of  the 
sidereal  day  was  fifteen  and  a  half  hours,  the  moon's  distance  in  mean 
radii  of  the  earth  was  46*8  as  compared  with  60*4  at  the  present  time. 
But  56,810,000  years  back  the  length  of  the  day  was  only  6|  hours, 
or  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  present  value,  the  moon's  distance  was  only 
nine  earth's  radii,  while  the  lunar  month  lasted  not  more  than  about 
a  day  and  a  half  (1*58),  or  -^y  of  its  present  duration.  He  arrives  at 
the  deduction  that  the  energy  lost  by  internal  tidal  friction  in  the 
earth's  mass  is  converted  into  heat  at  such  a  rate  that  the  amount 
lost  during  57,000,000  years,  if  it  were  all  applied  at  once,  and  if  the 
earth  had  the  specific  heat  of  iron,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  planet's  mass  1,700°  Fahrenheit,  but  that  the  distribution  of 
this  heat  generation  has  been  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
augmentation  of  temperature  downward  due  to  secular  cooling,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  Mr. 
Darwin  further  concludes  from  his  hypothesis  that  the  eliipticity  of 
the  earth's  figure  having  been  continually  diminishing,  ^^  the 
polar  regions  must  have  been  ever  rising  and  the  equatorial  ones 
falling,  though  as  the  ocean  followed  these  changes  they  might  quite 
well  have  left  no  geological  traces.    The  tides  must  have  been  very 

»  FhO,  Trans.,  1879.  ParU  i  and  u. 

'  The  degree  of  viscosity  assamed  is  such  that  "  thirteen  and  a  half  tons  to  the 
square  inch  acting  for  twenty-four  hours  on  a  slab  an  inch  thick  displaces  the  upper 
surface  relatively  to  tlie  lower  through  one-tentli  of  an  inch.  It  is  oovious,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  that  such  a  substance  as  this  would  be  called  a  solid  in  ordinary  parhmoe, 
and  in  the  tidal  problem  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  smaU  viscosity.*'  Op.  ciL 
p.  531. 
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much  more  frequent  and  larger,  and  accordingly  the  rate  of  oceanic 
denudation  mach  accelerated.  The  more  rapid  alternation  of  day 
and  night  ^  would  probably  lead  to  more  sudden  and  violent  storms, 
and  the  increased  rotation  of  the  earth  would  augment  the  violence 
of  the  trade-winds,  which  in  their  turn  would  affect  oceanic 
currents."  ^  As  above  stated,  no  facts  yet  revealed  by  the  geological 
record  compel  the  admission  of  more  violent  superficial  action  in 
former  times  than  now.  But  though  the  facts  do  not  of  themselves 
lead  to  such  an  admission,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  any  of  them 
are  hostile  to  it.  It  will  be  shown  in  Book  Vl.  that  even  as  far  back 
as  early  Palaeozoic  times,  that  is,  as  far  into  the  past  as  the  history 
of  organised  life  can  be  traced,  sedimentation  took  place  very  much 
as  it  does  now.  Sheets  of  fine  mud  and  silt  were  pitted  with  rain- 
drops, ribbed  with  ripple-marks,  and  furrowed  by  crawling  worms 
exactly  as  they  now  are  on  the  shores  of  any  modem  estuary.  These 
snrbcea  were  quietly  buried  under  succeeding  sediment  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  this  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet.  Nothing 
indicates  violence;  all  the  evidence,  favours  tranquil  deposit.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  be  accepted,  we  must  conclude 
either  that  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  such  violent  superficial 
operations  as  he  supposes,  or  that  even  the  oldest  sedimentary 
formations  do  not  date  back  to  a  time  when  the  influence  of  increased 
rotation  could  make  itself  evident  in  sedimentation,  that  is  to  say, 
on  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks 
cannot  be  nearly  as  much  as  57,000,000  years  old. 

§  8.  Climate  in  its  Oeological  Relations. — In  subsequent  parts 
of  this  volume  the  data  will  be  given  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
climates  of  the  earth  have  formerly  been  considerably  different  from 
those  which  at  present  prevail.  A  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  solar  system  would'  of  itself  suggest  the  inference  that 
on  the  whole  the  climates  of  early  geological  periods  must  have 
been  warmer.  The  sun's  heat  was  greater,  probably  the  amount  of 
it  received  by  the  earth  was  likewise  greater,  while  there  would  be 
for  some  time  a  sensible  influence  of  the  planet's  own  internal  heat 
upon  the  ^neral  temperature  of  the  whole  globe.^  Although 
arguments  based  upon  the  probable  climatal  necessities  of  extinct 
species  and  genera  of  plants  and  animals  must  be  used  with  extreme 
caution,  it  may  be  asserted  with  some  confidence  that  from  the  vast 
areas  over  which  many  Palaeozoic  molluscs  have  been  traced  alike  in 
the  eastern  and  the  western  hemispheres,  the  climates  of  the  globe 
in  PaliBozoic  time  were  probably  much  more  uniform  than  they  now 

'  Aoooiding  to  his  caloolatioD,  the  year  57,000,000  of  jeom  ago  oontained  ISOO  days 
instead  of  865.  '  Op»  dt  p.  532. 

'  As  Professor  Tait  bas  suggested,  we  can  oonceive  that  the  former  greater  heat  of 
the  san  may  have  raised  snch  vast  clouds  of  absorbing  vapour  round  that  lumirary  rs  to 
pre7ent  the  effective  amount  of  radiation  of  heat  to  the  earth's  surface  from  being  greater 
thp-n  at  present ;  whUe  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  supposition  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  greater  amount  of  vapour  which  increased  solar  radiation  would  raise 
to  be  condensed  m  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Beoent  Advancei  in  Physical  Science,  1876, 
p.  174. 
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are.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  lowermff  of  the  general 
temperature  during  past  geological  time,  accompaniea  by  a  tendency 
towards  greater  extremes  of  climate.  But  there  are  proo&  also 
that  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  cold  cycles  have  intervened.  The 
glacial  period,  for  example,  preceded  our  own  time,  and  in  suc- 
cessive geological  formations  indications  of  more  or  less  value  have 
been  found  that  point  to  a  prevalence  of  ice  in  what  are  now 
temperate  regions. 

Various  meories  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  of  such 
alternations  of  climate.  Some  of  these  have  appealed  to  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  relatively  to  tne  mass  of  the  planet 
((mte^  §  5).  Others  have  been  based  on  the  notion  that  the  earth 
may  have  passed  through  hot  and  cold  regions  of  space.  Others, 
again,  have  called  in  the  effects  of  terrestrial  changes,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  on  the  assumption  that  elevation  of 
land  about  the  poles  must  cool  the  temp^ature  of  the  globe,  while 
elevation  rouDd  the  equator  would  raise  it.^  But  the  changes  of 
temperature  have  affected  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  while 
there  is  not  only  no  proof  of  any  such  enormous  vicissitudes 
in  physical  geography  as  would  be  required,  but  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  present  terrestrial  and  oceanic  areas  have  remained 
on  the  whole  on  the  same  sites  from  very  early  geological  time. 
Moreover,  as  evidence  has  accumulated  in  favour  of  periodic  altema^ 
tions  of  climate,  the  conviction  has  been  strengthened  that  no  mere 
local  changes  could  have  sufficed,  but  that  secular  variations  in 
climate  must  be  assigned  to  some  general  and  probably  recurring 
cause. 

By  degrees  geologists  accustomed  themselves  to  the  belief  that 
the  cold  of  the  Glacial  Period  was  not  due  to  mere  terrestrial 
changes,  but  was  to  be  explained  somehow  as  the  result  of  cosmical 
causes.  Of  various  suggestions  as  to  the  probable  nature  and 
operation  of  these  causes,  one  deserves  careful  consideration — change 
in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Sir  John  Herschel "  pointed 
out  many  years  ago  that  the  direct  effect  of  a  high  condition  of 
eccentricity  is  to  produce  an  unusually  cold  winter  followed  by  a 
correspondingly  hot  summer  on  the  hemisphere  whose  winter  occurs 
in  aphelion,  while  an  equable  condition  of  climate  will  at  the  same 
time  prevail  on  the  opposite  hemisphere.  But  both  hemispheres 
must  receive  precisely  tne  same  amount  of  solar  heat,  because  the 
deficiency  of  heat  resulting  from  the  sun's  greater  distance  during 
one  part  of  the  year  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  greater  length  of 
that  season.  Sir  John  Herschel  even  considered  that  the  direct 
effects  of  eccentricity  must  thus  be  nearly  neutralised.^  As  a  like 
verdict  was  afterwards  given  by  Arago,  Humboldt,  and  others, 

"  In  LyeU's  Principlea  of  Geology,  this  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  geogmphioal 
changes  is  maintained.  '^ 

2  Trans.  Oeol.  Soe,,  vol.  iii.  p.  298  (2nd  Beries). 
■  Cabinet  Cydopafdui,  eec.  315 ;  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  sec  368. 
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geologists  were  satisfied  that  no  important  change  of  climate  could 
be  attributed  to  change  of  eccentricity. 

It  is  to  the  luminous  memoirs  of  Dr.  James  Croll  that  geology 
is  indebted  for  the  first  fruitful  suggestion  in  this  matter,  and  for 
the  subsequent  elaborate  deyelopment  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
physical  causes  on  which  climate  depends.  His  researches  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  his  Tolume,  Climate  and  Time,  1875.  He  has  been 
good  enough,  howeyer,  to  draw  up  the  following  abstract  of  them  for 
the  present  work. 

**  Assuming  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  to  be  92,400,000  miles, 
then  when  the  eccentricity  is  at  its  superior  limit,  '07775,  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  when  the  latter  is  in  the  aphelion 
of  its  orbits  is  no  less  than  99,584,100  miles,  and  when  in  the 
perihelion  it  is  only  85,215,900  miles.  The  earth  is,  therefore, 
14,368,200  miles  farther  from  the  sun  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  position.     The  direct  heat  of  the  sun  being  inversely  as  the 
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Fra.  1. — EOCUSNTKIOITY  GW  THE  EaITTH'S  OBBTT  IN  BeLATION  TO  ClIHATB. 

square  of  the  distance,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  heat  receiyed  by 
the  earth  in  these  two  positions  will  be  as  19  to  26.  The  present 
eccentricity  being  '0168,  the  earth's  distance  during  our  northern 
winter  is  90,847,680  miles.  Suppose  now  that,  from  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  winter  in  our  northern  hemisphere  should  happen 
when  the  earth  is  in  the  aphelion  of  its  orbit,  at  the  time  that  the 
orbit  is  at  its  greatest  eccentricity ;  the  earth  would  then  be 
8,736,420  miles  mrther  from  the  sun  in  winter  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  direct  heat  of  the  sun  would  therefore,  during  winter,  he  one- 
fifth  less  and  during  summer  one-fifth  greater  than  now.  This 
enormous  difierenoe  would  necessarily  affect  the  climate  to  a  yery 
great  extent.    Were  the  winters  under  these  circumstances  to  occur 
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when  the  earth  was  in  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit,  the  earth  would 
then  be  14,368,200  miles  nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  sammer. 
In  tbis  case  the  difference  between  winter  and  summer  in  our 
latitudes  would  be  almost  annihilated.  But  as  the  ^vinter8  in  the 
one  hemisphere  correspond  with  the  sammers  in  the  other,  it  follows 
that  while  the  one  hemisphere  would  be  enduring  the  greatest 
extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  the  other  would  be 
enjoying  perpetual  summer. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  whatever  may  be  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  two  hemispheres  must  receive  equal  quantities  of 
heat  per  annum ;  for  proximity  to  the  sun  is  exactly  compensated 
by  the  effect  of  swifter  motion.  The  total  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  between  the  two  equinoxes  is  therefore  the  same  in  both 
halves  of  the  year,  whatever  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  may 
be.  For  example,  whatever  extra  heat  the  southern  hemisphere  may 
at  present  receive  per  day  from  the  sun  during  its  summer  months, 
owing  to  greater  proximity  to  the  sun,  is  exactly  compensate  by  a 
corresponding  loss  arising  from  the  shortness  of  the  season ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  whatever  deficiency  of  heat  we  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  may  at  present  have  per  day  during  our  summer  half- 
year,  m  consequence  of  the  earth  s  distance  from  the  sun,  is  also 
exactly  compensated  by  a  corresponding  length  of  season. 

**  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  those  simple  changes  in  the 
sun's  summer  and  winter  distances  would  not  alone  produce  a  glacial 
epoch,  and  that  physicists,  confining  their  attention  to  the  purely 
astronomical  effects,  were  perfectly  correct  in  affirming  that  no 
increase  of  eccenti:icity  of  the  earth's  orbit  could  account  for  that 
epoch.  But  the  important  fact  was  overlooked  that,  although  the 
glacial  epoch  could  not  result  directly  from  an  increase  of  eccentricity, 
it  might  nevertheless  do  so  indirectly  from  physical  agents  that 
were  brought  into  operation  as  a  result  of  an  increase  of  eccentricity. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  what  these  physical  agents  were,  how 
they  were  brought  into  operation,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may 
have  led  to  the  glacial  epoch. 

"With  the  eccentricity  at  its  superior  limit  and  the  winter  occur- 
ring in  the  aphelion,  the  earth  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  8,736,420 
miles  farther  from  the  sun  during  that  season  than  at  present.  The 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  owing  to  his 
increased  distance,  would  lower  the  midwinter  temperature  to  an 
enormous  extent.  In  temperate  regions  the  greater  portion  of  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  at  present  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  and 
the  very  small  portion  which  falls  as  snow  disappears  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  at  most.  But  in  the  circumstances  under  considera* 
tion,  the  mean  winter  temperature  would  be  lowered  so  much  below 
the  freezing-point  that  what  now  falls  as  rain  during  that  season 
would  then  fall  as  snow.  This  is  not  all ;  the  winters  would  then 
not  only  be  colder  than  now,  but  they  would  also  be  much  longer. 
At  present  the  winters  are  nearly  eight  days  shorter  than  the 
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sainmeTs;  but  with  the  eccentricity  at  its  superior  limit  and  the 
winter  solstice  in  aphelion,  the  length  of  the  winters  would  exceed 
that  of  the  summers  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  days.  The  lowering 
of  the  temperature  and  the  lengthening  of  the  winter  would  both 
tend  to  the  same  effect,  yiz.,  to  increase  the  amount  of  snow  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter ;  for,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
the  snow-accumulating  period  the  greater  the  accumulation.  It  may 
be  remarked,  howeyer,  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  received 
during  winter  is  not  affected  by  the  decrease  iu  the  sun's  heat,^  for 
the  additional  length  of  the  season  compensates  for  this  decrease. 
As  regards  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  received,  increase  of  the  sun's 
distance  and  lengthening  of  the  winter  are  compensatory,  but  not  so 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  snow  accumulated.  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  would  be  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  short 
summer,  the  ground  would  be  coyered  with  the  winter's  accumula- 
tion of  snow.  Again,  the  presence  of  so  much  snow  would  lower  the 
summer  temperature,  and  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  melting  of 
the  snow. 

''  There  are  three  separate  ways  whereby  accumulated  masses  of 
snow  and  ice  tend  to  lower  the  summer  temperature,  yiz. : — 

^  First,  By  means  of  direct  radiation.  No  matter  what  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be,  the  temperature  of  snow  and  ice 
can  neyer  rise  above  32°.  Hence  the  presence  of  snow  and  ice  tends 
by  direct  radiation  to  lower  the  temperature  of  all  surrounding  bodies 
to  32°.  In  Greenland,  a  country  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  the 
pitch  has  been  seen  to  melt  on  the  side  of  a  ship  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  air  was 
tar  below  the  freezing  point ;  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  direct 
radiation  of  the  sun  has  been  observed  to  stand  above  100°,  while 
the  air  surrounding  the  instrument  was  actually  12°  below  the 
freezing-point.  A  smiilar  experience  has  been  recorded  by  travellers 
on  the  snow-fields  of  the  Alps.  These  results,  surprising  as  they  no 
doubt  appear,  are  what  we  ought  to  expect  under  tne  circumstances. 
Perfectlydry  air  seems  to  be  nearly  incapable  of  absorbing  radiant 
heat.  The  entire  radiation  passes  through  it  almost  without  any 
sensible  absorption.  Consequently  the  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  ship 
may  be  melteni,  or  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  surrounding 
air  remains  intensely  cold.  The  air  is  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  snow-covered  ground,  but  is  not  heated  by  the  radiation  from 
the  sun. 

**  When  the  air  is  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  a  similar  cooling 
effect  also  takes  place,  but  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Air  charged 
with  aqueous  vapour  is  a  good  absorber  of  radiant  heat,  but  it  can 
only  absorb  those  rays  which  agree  with  it  in  period.    It  so  happens 

1  ?rbeD  the  eooentricity  U  at  its  superior  limit,  the  ahsolnte  quantity  of  heat  received 
bj  the  eartii  during^  the  year  is,  however,  aboat  one  three-htuufredth  part  greater  than 
at  present    But  this  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issne. 
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that  rays  from  snow  and  ice  are,  of  all  others,  those  which  it  absorbs 
best.  The  humid  air  will  absorb  the  total  radiation  from  the  snow 
and  ice,  but  it  will  allow  the  greater  part  of^  if  not  nearly  all,  the 
sun's  ra^s  to  pass  unabsorbed.  But  during  the  day,  when  the  sun 
is  shimng,  the  radiation  &om  the  snow  and  ice  to  the  air  is 
negative ;  that  is,  the  snow  and  ice  cool  the  air  by  radiation.  The 
result  is,  the  air  is  cooled  by  radiation  from  the  snow  and  ice  (or 
rather,  we  should  say,  to  the  snow  and  ice)  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
heated  by  the  sun ;  and  as  a  consequence,  in  a  country  like  Green- 
land, covered  with  an  icy  mantle,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
during  summer,  seldom^rises  above  the  freezing-point.  Snow  is  a 
good  reflector,  but  as  simple  reflection  does  not  change  the  character 
of  the  rays,  they  would  not  be  absorbed  by  the  air,  but  would  pass 
into  stellar  space.  Were  it  not  for  the  ice,  the  summers  of  North 
Greenland,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon, 
would  be  as  warm  as  those  of  England ;  but  instead  of  this,  the 
Greenland  summers  are  colder  than  our  winters.  Cover  India  with 
an  ice  sheet,  and  its  summers  would  be  colder  than  those  of  England. 

*'  Seeand,  Another  cause  of  the  cooling  effect  is  that  the  rays  which 
fall  on  snow  and  ice  are  to  a  great  extent  reflected  back  into  space. 
But  those  that  are  not  reflected,  but  absorbed^  do  not  raise  the  tem- 
perature, for  they  disappear  in  the  mechanical  work  of  melting  the 
ice.  For  whatsoever  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  be  kept  at  S2i  so  long  as  the  snow  and 
ice  remcdn  unmelted. 

**  Third,  Snow  and  ice  lower  the  temperature  by  chilling  the  air 
and  condensing  the  vapour  into  thick  fo^s.  The  great  strength  of 
the  sun's  rays  during  summer,  due  to  his  nearness  at  that  season, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  tend  to  produce  an  increased  amount  of 
evaporation.  But  the  presence  of  snow-clad  mountains  and  an  icy 
sea  would  chill  the  atmosphere  and  condense  the  vapour  into  thick 
fogs.  The  thick  fogs  and  cloudy  sky  would  effectually  prevent  the 
sun's  rays  from  reaching  the  earth,  and  the  snow,  in  consequence, 
would  remain  unmelted  during  the  entire  summer.  In  fact,  we  have 
this  very  condition  of  things  exemplified  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Ocean  at  the  present  day.  Sandwich  Land,  which  is 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  covered 
with  ice  and  snow  the  entire  summer ;  and  in  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  which  is  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  centre  of  England,  the 
perpetual  snow  descends  to  the  very  sea-beach.  Captain  Sir  James 
Boss  found  the  pierpetual  snow  at  the  sea-level  at  Admiralty  Inlet, 
South  Shetland,  in  lat.  64°;  and  while  near  this  place  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  very  middle  of  summer  fell  at  night  to  23°  F.  The  re- 
duction of  the  sun's  heat  and  lengthening  of  the  winter,  which 
would  take  place  when  the  eccentricity  is  near  to  its  superior  limit 
and  the  winter  in  aphelion,  would  in  this  country  produce  a  state  of 
things  perhaps  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  tiiat  which  at  present 
exists  in  South  Georgia  and  South  Shetland. 
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'^  The  cause  which  aboye  all  others  must  tend  to  produce  neat 
changes  of  climate,  is  the  deflection  of  great  ocean  currents.  A  nigh 
condition  of  eccentricity  tends,  we  have  seen,  to  produce  an  accumu- 
lation of  snow  and  ice  on  the  hemisphere  whose  winters  occur  in 
aphelion.  The  accumulation  of  snow  in  turn  tends  to  lower  the 
summer  temperature,  cut  off  the  sun's  rays,  and  retard  the  melting 
of  the  snow.  In  short,  it  tends  to  produce  on  that  hemisphere  a 
state  of  glaciation.  Exactly  opposite  effects  take  place  on  the  other 
hemisphere,  which  has  its  winter  in  perihelion.  There  the  short- 
ness of  the  winters,  combined  with  the  high  temperature  arising 
from  the  nearness  of  the  sun,  tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
snow.  The  general  result  is  that  the  one  hemisphere  is  cooled  and 
the  other  heated.  This  state  of  things  now  brings  into  play  the 
agencies  which  lead  to  the  deflection  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  other 
great  ocean  currents. 

**  Owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  air  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator.  It  is  to  this  that  the  trade-winds  owe  their  exist- 
ence. Now,  as  the  strength  of  these  winds  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
depend  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  that  may  exist  between 
the  equator  and  higher  latitudes,  it  follows  that  the  trades  on  the 
cold  hemisphere  wiU  be  stronger  than  those  on  the  warm.  When 
the  polar  and  temperate  regions  of  the  one  hemisphere  are  covered 
to  a  large  extent  with  snow  and  ice,  the  air,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
is  kept  almost  at  the  freezing-point  during  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  trades  on  that  hemispiere  will,  of  necessity,  be  exceedingly 
powerfdl ;  while  on  the  other  hemisphere,  where  there  is  compara- 
tively little  snow  or  ice,  and  the  air  is  warm,  the  trades  will 
consequently  be  weak.  Suppose  now  the  northern  hemisphere  to 
be  the  cold  one.  The  north-east  trade-winds  of  this  hemisphere  will 
£ar  exceed  in  strength  the  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  mediam,  Ime  between  the  trades  will  consequently 
lie  to  a  very  considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  We 
have  a  good  example  of  this  at  the  present  day.  The  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  hemispheres  at  present  is  but  trifling 
to  what  it  would  be  in  the  case  under  consideration ;  yet  we  find 
that  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  blow  with  greater  force 
than  the  north-east  trades,  sometimes  extending  to  10°  or  15°  N.  lat., 
whereas  the  north-east  trades  seldom  blow  south  of  the  equator. 
The  effect  of  the  northern  trades  blowing  across  the  equator  to  a 
great  distance  will  be  to  impel  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  over 
mto  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  this  is  not  all;  not  only  would 
the  median  line  of  the  trades  be  shifted  southwards,  but  the  ^reat 
equatorial  currents  of  the  globe  would  also  be  shifted  southwards. 

**Let  us  now  consider  how  this  would  affect  the  Gulf-stream, 
The  South  American  continent  is  shaped  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
triiutgle,  with  one  of  its  angular  comers,  called  Cape  St.  Boque, 
pointing  eastwards.     The  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  impinges 
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against  this  comer ;  but  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  current  lies  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  comer,  it  flows  westward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  forms  the  Gulf-stream.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
water,  however,  strikes  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  cape,  and  is 
deflected  along  the  shore  of  Brazil  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  Brazilian  current.  Now,  it  is  obyious  that  the 
shifting  of  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  only  a  few  degrees 
to  the  south  of  its  present  position — a  thing  which  would  certainly 
take  place  under  the  conditions  which  we  have  been  detailing — 
woultf  tum  the  entire  current  into  the  Brazilian  branch,  and  instead 
of  flowing  chiefly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  at  present,  it  would  all 
flow  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf-stream  would  con- 
sequently be  stopped.  The  stoppage  of  the  Gulf-stream,  combined 
with  all  those  causes  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  would 
place  Europe  under  a  glacial  condition,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
temperature  of  the  Southern  Ocean  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  warm  water  received,  have  its  temperature 
(already  high  from  other  causes)  raised  enormously.  And  what 
holds  true  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  holds  also  tme, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  the  currents  of  the  Pacific. 

^'If  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf-stream  be  taken  at  50  miles,  its 
depth  at  1000  feet,  its  mean  velocity  at  2  statute  miles  an  hour,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  when  it  leaves  the  Gulf  at  65^  and  the 
retum  current  at  40°  F.,^  then,  as  has  been  shown  in  Climate  and 
Time,  chapter  ii.,  the  quantity  of  heat  conveyed  into  the  Atlantic 
by  this  stream  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  heat  received  from 
the  sun  by  that  ocean  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.*  From  principles  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Climate 
and  Time,  it  is  shown  that,  but  for  the  Gulf-stream  and  other 
currents,  London  would  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  40**  lower 
than  at  present. 

'^But  there  is  still  another  cause  which  must  be  noticed: — ^a 
strong  undercurrent  of  air /row  the  north  implies  an  equally  strong 
upper  current  to  the  north.  Now  if  the  efiect  of  the  undercurrent 
would  be  to  impel  the  warm  water  at  the  equator  to  the  south,  the 
effect  of  the  upper  current  would  be  to  carry  the  aqueous  vapour 
formed  at  the  equator  to  the  north ;  the  upper  current^  on  reaching 
the  snow  and  ice  of  temperate  regions,  would  deposit  its  moisture  in 
the  form  of  snow ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch,  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  in  the 
northern  region  would  be  enormous.  This  would  be  particularly  the 
case  during  summer,  when  the  earth  would  be  in  the  perihelion  and 

1  Sir  VTyyiUe  Thomson  states  thai  in  May,  1873,  the  Chattenger  expedition  found 
the  Gulf-stream,  at  the  point  where  it  was  crossed,  to  be  about  sixty  mUee  in  width, 
100  fathoms  deep,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  per  hour.  This  makes  the 
Yolnroe  of  the  stream  one-fifth  greater  than  the  above  estimate. 

'  The  quantity  of  heat  conveyed  by  the  Gulf-stream  for  distribution  is  equal  to 
77,  479,650,000,000,000,000  foot-pounds  per  day.  The  quantity  received  from  the  suii 
by  the  North  Atlantic  is  810,923,000,000,000,000,000  foot-pounds. 
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tlie  heat  at  the  equator  great.  The  eqaator  \yould  be  the  furnace 
where  eyaporation  would  take  place^  and  the  snow  and  ice  of 
temperate  regions  would  act  as  a  condenser. 

*^  The  foregomg  considerations,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
might  be  stat^,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  raise  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  globe,  water  should  be  placed  along  the 
equator,  and  not  land,  as  was  contended  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
otners.  For  if  land  be  placed  at  the  equator,  the  possibility  of 
conveying  the  sun's  heat  from  the  equatorial  regions  oy  means  of 
ocean  currents  is  prevented."^ 

Inter-Glacial  Periods. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  accumulating  eyidence  that  changes  of  climate  have  been  re- 
current, and  to  the  deduction  from  this  alternation  or  periodicity  that 
they  have  probably  been  due  to  some  general  or  cosmical  cause.  Dr. 
Groli  has  ingeniously  shown  that  every  long  cold  period  arising  in 
each  hemisphere  from  the  circumstances  sketched  m  the  preceding 

nes,  must  have  been  interrupted  by  several  shorter  warm  periods. 

hen  the  one  hemisphere/  he  says,  ''is  under  glaciation,  the 
other  is  enjoying  a  warm  and  equable  climate.  But,  owing  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  condition  of  things  on  the  two 
hemispheres  must  be  reversed  every  10,000  years  or  so.  When  the 
solstice  passes  the  aphelion,  a  contrary  process  commences ;  the  snow 
and  ice  g^radually  begin  to  diminish  on  the  cold  hemisphere  and  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  other  hemisphere.  The  glaciated 
hemisphere  turns  by  degrees  warmer,  and  the  warm  hemisphere 
colder,  and  this  continues  to  go  on  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  years,  until  the  winter  solstice  readies  the  perihelion.  By 
this  time  the  conditions  of  the  two  hemispheres  have  oeen  reversed ; 
the  formerly  glaciated  hemisphere  has  now  become  the  warm  one, 
and  the  warm  hemisphere  the  glaciated.  The  transference  of  the  ice 
from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  continues  as  long  as  the 
eccentricity  remains  at  a  high  value.  It  is  probable  that^  during  the 
warm  inter-glacial  periods,  Grreenland  and  the  Arctic  regions  would 
be  comparatively  free  from  snow  and  ice,  and  enjoying  a  temperate 
and  equable  climate." 

'  That  cUmate,  however,  may  be  oonBiderably  affected  by  changes,  such  aa  are  known 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  must  be  frankly  conceded. 
This  has  been  recently  cogently  argued  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  '*  Island  Life,"  1880. 
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BOOK  IL 

GEOGNOSY. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF   THE  MATERIALS  OP  THE  EARTH'S 

SUBSTANCE. 

Part  I. — A  General  Desoriftion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Earth. 

A  DisoussiON  of  the  geolo^cal  changes  which  our  planet  has  under- 
gone, ought  to  be  ppecedea  by  a  study  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
planet  consists.    This  latter  bmnch  of  inquiry  is  termed  Geognosy. 

Viewed  in  a  broad  way,  the  earth  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  (1)  two  envelopes, — an  outer  one  of  gas  completely 
surrounding  the  planet,  and  an  inner  one  of  water  covering  about 
three-fourths  of  the  globe ;  and  (2)  a  globe,  cool  and  solid  on  its 
surface,  but  possessing  a  high  internal  temperature. 

I. — The  Ewvehpes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  gaseous  and  liquid  envelopes  of  the 
planet  form  only  a  portion  of  the  ori^nal  mass  of  ^s  and  water  with 
which  the  globe  was  invested.  Fully  a  half  of  the  outer  shell  or 
crust  of  the  earth  consists  of  oxygen,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
once  existed  in  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  likewise  to  which  water 
has  been  abstracted  by  mmerals  is  almost  incredible.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  already  one-third  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean  has 
been  thus  absorbed.  Eventually  the  condition  of  the  plstnet  will 
probably  resemble  that  of  the  moon — ^a  globe  without  air  or  water  or 
life  of  any  kind. 

1.  The  Atmosphere. — The  gaseous  envelope  to  which  the  name 
of  atmosphere  is  given  extends  at  least  to  a  distance  of  40  or  45 
miles  from  the  earth's  surface,  perhaps  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity 
to  a  much  greater  height.  But  its  thickness  must  necessarily  vary 
with  latitude  and  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  The  layer  of  air 
lying  over  the  poles  is  not  so  deep  as  that  which  surrounds  the  equator. 

Man^  speculations  have  been  made  regarding  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  during  former  ideological  periods. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  ori^mallv  have  differed 
very  greatly  from  its  present  condition.  Besides  the  abstraction 
of  the  oxygen  which  now  forms  fully  a  half  of  the  outer  crust  of 
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the  earthy  the  vast  beds  of  coal  found  all  over  the  world,  in  geological 
formations  of  many  different  ages,  doubtless  represent  so  much 
carbon  dioxide  once  present  in  the  air.  The  chlorides  in  the  sea 
likewise  were  probably  carried  down  out  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  primitiye  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  has  often  been 
su^ested  that  during  the  Carboniferous  period  the  atmosphere  must 
have  been  warmer  and  with  more  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  its  composition  than  at  the  present  day,  to  admit  of  so  luxuriant 
a  flora  as  that  from  which  the  coal-seams  were  formed.  There  seems, 
howeyer,  to  be  at  present  no  method  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  on 
tiiis  subject. 

As  now  existing,  the  atmosphere  is  considered  to  be  normally  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  nearly  4  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  1  of  oxygen 
(N  79*4, 0  20*6),  with  minute  proportions  of  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic 
acid)  and  water-vapour  and  still  smaller  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
the  powerful  oxidising  agent  ozone.  These  quantities  are  liable  to 
some  variation  according  to  locality.  The  mean  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  about  4  parts  in  every  10,000  of  air.  In  the  air  of  streets 
and  houses  the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes,  while  that  of  carbon 
dioxide  increases.  According  to  the  minute  researches  of  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  very  pure  air  should  contain  not  less  than  20*99  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  with  0*030  of  carbon  dioxide;  but  he  found  impure  air 
in  Manoliester  to  have  only  20*21  of  oxygen,  while  the  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  that  city  during  fog  was  ascertained  to  rise 
sometimes  to  0*0679,  and  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  to  the  very 
large  amount  of  0*2734.  Small  as  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  ordinary  air  may  seem,  yet  the  total  amount  of  this  gas 
in  the  whole  atmosphere  probably  exceeds  what  would  be  dis- 
engaged if  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  on  the  earth's 
eoi&ce  were  burnt 

The  other  substances  in  the  air  are  gases,  vapours,  and  solid 
particles.  Of  these  by  much  the  most  important  is  the  vapour  of 
water,  which  is  always  present,  but  in  very  variable  amount  accord- 
ing to  temperature.^  It  is  this  vapour  which  condenses  into  dew, 
ram,  hail,  and  snow.  In  assuming  a  visible  form,  and  descending 
through  the  atmosphere,  it  takes  up  a  minute  quantity  of  air,  and 
of  the  different  substances  which  the  air  may  contain.  Being  caught 
by  the  rain,  and  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  these  substances  can 
be  best  examined  by  analysing  rain-water.  In  this  way  the  atmo- 
spheric gas^,  ammonia,  m'tric,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
chlorides,  various  salts,  solid  carbon,  inorganic  dust,  and  organic 
matter  have  been  detected.  To  the  fine  microscopic  dust  so  abun- 
dant in  the  air,  great  importance  in  the  condensation  of  vapour 
has  recently  been  assigned.    (Book  III  Part  II.  Section  ii.) 

'  A  eabio  metre  of  aii  at  the  freezing  point  can  hold  only  4'871  grammefl  of  water- 
Tapoor,  bat  at  40^  O.  can  take  up  50*70  grammes.  One  cnbio  mile  of  air  satnrated  with 
Tapour  at  35^  0.  will  if  cooled  to  0°  depoeit  upwards  of  140,000  tons  of  water  as  rain. 
Boeooe  and  Schorlemmer's  **  Chemistry,   i.  p.  452. 
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Tha  comparatively  small  but  by  no  means  unimportant  proportions 
of  these  minor  components  of  the  atmosphere  are  much  more  liable 
than  the  more  essential  gases  to  variations.  Chloride  of  sodium, 
for  instance,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  particularly  abundant  in  the 
air  bordering  the  sea.  Nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid 
appear  in  the  air  of  towns  most  conspicuously.  The  organic 
substances  present  in  the  air  are  sometimes  living  germs,  such  as 
probably  often  lead  to  the  propagation  of  disease,  and  sometimes 
mere  fine  particles  of  dust  derived  from  the  bodies  of  living  or  dead 
organisms.^ 

As  a  geological  agent  the  atmosphere  effects  changes  by  the 
chemical  reactions  of  its  constituent  gases  and  vapours,  by  its 
varying  temperature,  and  by  its  motions.  Its  functions  in  these 
respects  are  described  in  Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  i. 

2.  The  Oceans. — ^About  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
(or  about  144,712,000  square  miles)  are  covered  by  the  irregular 
sheet  of  water  known  as  the  Sea.  Within  the  last  ten  years  much 
new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  depths,  temperatures,  and 
biological  conditions  of  the  ocean-basins,  more  particularly  by  the 
Lightning^  Poreupiney  and  Challenger^  expeditions  fitted  out  by 
the  British  Government  It  has  been  ascertained  that  few  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  exceed  3000  fathoms,  the  deepest  sounding 
obtained  there  being  one  taken  about  100  miles  north  i^m  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  which  gave  3875  fathoms,  or  rather  less  than  4^ 
miles.  The  Atlantic  appears  to  have  an  average  depth  in  its  more 
open  parts  of  from  2000  to  3000  fathoms,  or  from  about  2  to  3^  miles. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Challenger  got  soundings  of  3950  and 
4475  fathoms,  or  about  4^  and  rather  more  than  5  miles.  But 
these  appear  to  mark  exceptionallv  abysmal  depressions,  the  average 
depth  being,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  between  2000  and  3000  fethoms. 
AVe  may  therefore  assume,  as  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  that 
the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  about  2,500  fathoms,  or  nearly  3 
miles.  Its  total  cubic  contents  will  thus  be  about  400  millions  of 
cubic  miles. 

With  regard  also  to  the  form  of  the  great  ocean  bottoms,  much 
additional  information  has  recently  been  obtained.  Over  vast  areas 
in  the  central  regions  of  the  sea,  the  floor  appears  to  form  great  plains 
with  comparatively  few  inequalities,  but  with  lines  of  submarine 
ridges  comparable  to  chains  of  hills  or  mountains  on  the  land.  The 
crests  of  some  of  these  ridges  rise  above  the  sea-Ievel,  as  in  the 
remarkable  line  of  islands  in  the  south-western  region  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    It  is  significant  that  the  islands  which  thus  appear  far  from 

^  The  air  of  towDS  is  peculiarly  rich  in  imparities,  especially  in  manufacturing  districts, 
v/hQTe  much  coal  is  used.  These  impurities,  howeyer,  though  of  serious  consequence  to 
the  towns  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  do  not  sensibly  affect  the  eeoeral  atmosphere, 
seeing  that  they  are  probably  in  great  measure  taken  out  of  the  air  oy  rain,  even  in  the 
districts  which  produce  them.  They  possess,  however,  a  special  geological  significance, 
and  in  this  resfieot,  too,  have  important  economic  bearings.  See  on  this  whole  subject, 
Dr.  Angus  Smith's  Air  and  Uain, 
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any  large  mass  oF  land  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  contain  no  ancient 
fonnationg.  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  in  tbe  Atlantic,  and  the  Friendly 
and  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  conspicuous  examples. 

The  water  of  the  oceans  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  terrestrial 
waters  by  a  higher  specific  gravity,  and  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  saline  ingredients  as  to  impart  a  strongly  salt  taste. 
The  average  density  of  sea-water  is  alK>ut  1*026,  but  it  varies 
slightly,  in  different  parts  even  of  the  same  ocean.  According  to  the 
recent  observations  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  during  the  Challenger 
expeditioD,  some  of  the  heaviest  sea-water  occurs  m  the  pathway  of 
the  trade-winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  where  evaporation  must  be 
comparatively  rapid,  a  density  of  1*02781  being  registered.  Where, 
however,  large  rivers  enter  tne  sea,  or  where  there  is  much  melting 
ice,  the  density  diminishes;  Mr.  Buchanan  found  among  the  broken 
ice  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  that  it  had  sunk  to  1*02418.^ 

The  greater  density  of  searwater  depends  of  course  upon  the  salts 
which  it  contains  in  solution.  At  an  early  period  in  the  earth's 
history  the  water  now  forming  the  ocean,  togetner  with  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  snowfields  of  the  land,  existed  as  vapour,  in  which  were 
mingled  many  other  gases  and  vapours,  the  whole  forming  a  vast 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  still  intensely  hot  globe.  Under  the 
enormous  pressure  of  uie  primaeval  atmosphere  the  first  condensed 
water  might  have  had  the  temperature  of  a  dull  red  heat^  In  con- 
densing, it  would  carry  down  with  it  many  substances  in  solution. 
The  salts  now  present  in  sea-water  are  to  be  regarded  as  principally 
derived  from  tne  primeval  constitution  of  the  sea,  and  thus  we  may 
infer  that  the  sea  has  always  been  salt.  It  is  also  probable  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere,  the  composition  of  the  ocean  water  has 
acauired  its  present  character  only  after  many  ages  of  slow  change, 
ana  the  abstraction  of  much  mineral  matter  originally  contained  in 
it  There  is  evidence  indeed  amon^  the  geological  formations  that 
large  quantities  of  Ume,  silica,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  have  in  the 
course  of  time  been  removed  from  the  sea.' 

But  it  is  manifest  also  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
composition  of  the  oceans,  they  have  for  a  vast  section  of  geological 
time  been  constantly  receiving  mineral  matter  in  solution  from  the 
land.  Every  spring,  brook,  and  river  removes  various  salts  from  the 
rocks  over  which  it  moves,  and  these  substances,  thus  dissolved, 
eventually  find 'their  way  into  the  sea.  Consequently  sea-water 
ought  to  contain  more  or  less  traceable  proportions  of  every  substance 
which  the  terrestrial  waters  can  remove  irom  the  land,  in  short,  of 
probably  every  element  present  in  the  outer  shell  of  the  globe,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  constituent  of  the  earth  which  may  not,  under 

*  BnchaDan,  Proc,  Boy.  iSoc.  (1876),  toI.  xxiy. 

«  Q.  J.  OeoL  8oe,  xxxvi  (1880)  pp.  112,  117. 

'  Dr.  Bterry  Hunt  even  soppoees  that  the  aaline  waters  of  Canada  and  the  northern 
States  derive  their  mineral  ingredients  from  the  salts  still  retained  among  the  sediments 
aind  precipitates  of  the  ancient  sea  in  which  the  earlier  Palasossoio  rocks  were  deposited. 
^OtUogiealand  ChemiecU  Essays,  p.  101. 
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certain  circumstances,  be  held  in  solution  in  water.  Moreover,  unless 
there  be  some  counteracting  process  to  remove  these  mineral 
ingredients,  the  ocean  water  ought  to  be  growing,  insensibly  perhaps, 
Salter,  for  the  supply  of  saline  matter  from  the  land  is  incessant. 
It  has  been  ascertained  indeed,  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  that 
the  salinity  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  is  gradually  increasing.^ 
The  average  proportion  of  saline  constituents  in  the  water  of  me 
great  oceans  far  from  land  is  about  three  and  a  half  parts  in  every 
hundred  of  water.  But  in  enclosed  seas,  receiving  much  fresh  water, 
it  is  greatly  reduced,  while  in  those  where  evaporation  predominates 
it  is  correspondingly  augmented.  Thus  the  Baltic  water  contains 
from  one-seventh  to  nearly  a  half  of  the  ordinary  proportion  in 
ocean  water,  while  the  Mediterranean  contains  sometimes  one-fiixth 
merer  than  that  proportion.  Forchhammer  has  shown  the  presence 
of  the  following  twenty-seven  elements  in  sea- water:  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  silicon,  boron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zmc,  cobalt, 
nickel,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  sodium,  and  potassium.^  To  these  may  be  added  arsenic, 
lithium,  caesium,  rubidium,  gold,  and  probably  still  other  elements. 
A  variable  proportion  of  organic  matter  is  always  present.  The 
chief  mineral  constituents  occur  in  the  following  average  ratios : — 

Percentago. 

Sodium  ohloiide  (common  salt) 75*786 

Magnesimn  chloride 9' 1^9 

Potassium  chloride 3*657 

Calcium  sulphate  (g]rp8um) 4*617 

Magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salts)      ....  5*597 

Sodium  bromide 1-184 

100*000 
Total  percentage  of  salts  in  sea-water      .     .      8*527 

In  addition  to  its  salts  sea-water  always  contains  dissolved  atmo- 
spheric gases.  From  the  researches  conducted  during  the  voyage  of 
the  BonitS  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  it  was  estimated 
that  the  gases  in  100  volumes  of  sea-water  ranged  from  1*85  to  3*04, 
or  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  Prom  observations  made  during 
the  Porcupine  cruise  of  1868  it  was  inferred  that  the  proportion  at 
oxygen  was  greatest  (25-1  per  cent.)  in  the  surface  water,  and  least 
(19-5)  in  the  bottom  water,  while  that  of  carbonic  acid  was  least  at 
the  top  (20-7)  and  greatest  (279)  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  waves  was  partially  to  eliminate  the  latter  gas  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  oxygen.  More  recently,  however,  during  the  voya^^e 
of  the  Challenger,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  ascertained  that  tlie 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  always  nearly  the  same  for  similar 

'  Paul,  in  Watt8*8  Dictionary  of  Chemistry^  v.  p.  1020. 

«  Forchhammer,  PA»7.  Trans,  civ.  p.  205.  According  to  Thorpe  and  Morton  (Chem 
8oe.  Journ.  xxiy.  p.  506),  the  water  of  the  Irish  Sea  contains  in  ^ter  rather  more  sSta 
than  in  summer,  owing  to  diminished  evaporation  and  a  less  supply  of  fresh  water 
rhese  authors  state  that  in  1000  grammes  of  the  summer  wat»r  of  4e  Irjsh  Sea  ^v 
found 004754  gramme  of  carhonate  of  lime,  000503  of  fenous  carbonate  w4  tw^ of 
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temperatures,  tbe  amount  in  the  Atlantic  surface  water,  between 
20^  and  25^  0.,  being  0*0466  gramme  per  litre,  and  in  the  sorfEtce 
Pacific  water  0*0268.  He  points  out  the  curious  fact  that,  according 
to  his  analyses,  sea-water  contains  sometimes  at  least  thirty  times  as 
much  carbonic  acid  as  an  equal  bulk  of  fresh  water  would  do,  and  he 
traces  the  greater  power  of  absorption  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphates.^ 

II.— TAe  Solid  Globe. 

Within  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic  envelopes  lies  the  inner  solid 
globe.  The  only  portion  of  it  which  rising  above  the  sea  is  visible 
to  us,  and  forms  woat  we  term  Land,  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  superficies  of  the  globe,  or  about  52,000,000  square  miles. 

§  1.  The  Outer  Surface. — ^The  land  placed  chieny  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  disposed  in  large  masses,  or  continents,  which  taper 
southwards  to  about  half  the  distance  between  the  equator  and  the 
south  pole.  No  adequate  cause  has  yet  been  assigned  for  the  present 
distribution  of  the  land.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  portions  of 
the  continents  are  of  extreme  geological  antiquity.  There  is  reason 
to  beliere,  indeed,  that  the  present  terrestrial  areas  have  on  the  whole 
been  land,  or  have  at  least  never  been  submerged  beneath  deep  water 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  stratified  formations ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ocean  basins  have  always  been  vast  areas  of  depression. } 
This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  i)arts  of  this  volume. 

In  the  new  world  the  continental  trend  is  approximately  north 
and  south ;  in  the  old  world,  though  less  distinctly  marked  it  ranges 
on  the  whole  east  and  west.  An  intimate  relation  may  be  observed 
between  this  general  trend  and  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chains. 
This  is  best  exhibited  by  the  American  continent.  In  the  old  world, 
Europe  and  Africa,  though  now  disjoined,  were  once  united,  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  continental  mass.  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  now  united  were  partially  separated  in  compara- 
tiyely  recent  geological  times  by  a  long  inlet  which  extended  for 
several  hundred  miles  southward  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  by  the 
great  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  which  the  existing  flack,  Caspian,  and 
Aral  Seas  are  the  shrunk  remnants.  Asia  is  hnked  with  Australia 
by  a  great  chain  of  islands ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  rdation  was  ever  closer  than  it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  contrast  between  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  faunas  affords 
good  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  at  least  for  an  enormous  period  of  time 
Asia  and  Australia  have  been  divided  by  an  important  barrier  of  sea. 

While  any  good  map  of  the  globe  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  relative  position  and  area  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  most 
maps  fail  to  ramish  any  data  by  which  the  general  height  or  volume 
of  a  continent  may  be  estimated.  As  a  rule,  the  mountain  chains  are 
exaggerated  in  breadth,  and  incorrectly  indicated,  while  no  attempt 
is  made  to  distinguish  between  high  plateaux  and  low  plains.    In 

»  Proc  Boy.  Boe,  xxiv, 

J>  2 
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North  America,  for  example,  a  continuous  shaded  ridge  is  placed 
down  the  axis  of  the  continent  and  marked  *^  Kocky  Mountains/' 
while  the  vast  level  or  gently  rolling  prairies  are  left  with  no  mark 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  maritime  plains  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  states.  In  reality  there  is  no  such  continuous  mountain 
chain.  The  so-called  ^'Bocky  Mountains"  consist  of  many  inde- 
pendent^ and  sometimes  widely  separate  ridges,  having  a  general 
meridional  trend  rising  above  a  vast  plateau,  which  is  itself  4000  or 
5000  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  not  these  intermittent  ridges  which 
really  form  the  great  mass  of  the  land  in  that  region,  but  the 
widely  extended  lofty  plateau,  or  rather  succession  of  plateaux,  which 
supports  them.  In  Europe  also  the  Alps  form  but  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  land.  If  their  materials  could  be 
spread  out  over  the  continent,  it  has  been  calculated  that  they  would 
not  increase  its  height  more  tiian  about  twenty-one  feet. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  probable  average 
height  which  would  be  attained  if  the  various  inequalities  of  the 
land  could  be  levelled  down.  Humboldt  estimated  that  the  mean 
height  of  Europe  must  be  about  671,  of  Asia  1132,  of  North  America 
748,  and  of  South  America  1151  feet.^  Herschel  supposed  the 
mean  height  of  Africa  to  be  1800  feet.*  These  figures,  though 
based  on  the  best  data  available  at  the  time,  are  probably  not  very 
near  the  truth.  In  particular,  the  average  height  assigned  to  JTortn 
America  is  evidentiy  less  than  it  shoula  be ;  for  the  great  plains 
west  of  the  Mississippi  valley  reach  an  altitude  of  about  5000  feet, 
and  serve  as  the  platform  from  which  the  mountain  ranges  rise. 
Becent  calculations  by  G.  Leipoldt  give  for  the  mean  height  of 
Europe  296-838  metres  (973-628  feet).^  It  is  very  desirable  that 
more  reliable  estimates  should  now  be  made  for  tne  whole  globe, 
as  furnishing  a  means  of  comparison  between  the  relative  bulk  of 
different  continents,  and  the  amount  of  material  on  which  geological 
changes  can  be  effected. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  the  summit 
of  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Himalaya  range  (29,002  feet)  ;  the  deepest 
depression  not  covered  by  water  is  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (1300  feet  below  sea-level).  There  are,  however,  mamr  subaqueous 
portions  of  the  land  which  sink  to  far  greater  depths.  The  bottom  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  for  instance,  lies  about  3000  feet  below  the  general 
sea-level. 

There  are  two  conspicuous  junction-lines  of  the  land  with  its 
overlying  and  surrounding  envelopes.  First,  with  the  Air,  expressed 
by  the  contours  or  relief  of  the  land.  Second,  with  the  Sea,  expressed 
by  coast-lines. 

*  Asie  CerUrdle,  torn.  1,  p.  168.  «  FhydeoX  Oeoffraphy,  p.  119. 

»  Die  MUUere  H6he  Europa$^  Leipzig,  1874.  In  this  work  the  mean  height  of 
Switzerland  is  put  down  as  1299-91  metres;  Austria,  517*87 ;  Italy,  51717;  Scandinavia, 
428-10;  France,  893-84;  Great  Britain,  21770;  German  Empire,  213-66;  Bussia, 
167-09:  Belgium,  163-36;  Denmark  (exclusive  of  Iceland),  35-20;  the  Netherlands 
(exclusive  of  Luxembourg  and  the  tracts  below  sea-level),  9*61. 
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(1)  Contours  or  Relief  of  the  Land. — While  the  surface 
of  the  land  presents  endless  diversities  of  detail,  its  leading  features 
may  be  generalised  under  the  designations  of  mountains,  table-lands, 
and  plains. 

MoufUaim. — The  word  "  mountain  "  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
scientific  term.  It  includes  many  forms  of  ground  utterly  difierent 
from  each  other  in  size,  shape,  structure,  and  origin.  It  is  popularly 
applied  to  any  considerable  eminence  or  range  of  heights,  out  the 
height  and  size  of  the  elevated  ground  so  designated  vary  indefinitely. 
In  a  really  mountainous  country  the  word  would  be  restricted  to 
the  loftier  masses  of  ground,  while  such  a  word  as  hill  would  be 
given  to  the  lesser  heights.  But  in  a  region  of  low  or  gently 
undulating  land,  where  any  conspicuous  eminence  becomes  important, 
the  term  mountain  is  lavishly  used.  In  Eastern  America  this 
habit  has  been  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent,  that  what  are,  so  to 
speak,  mere  hummocKS  in  the  general  landscape,  are  dignified  by  the 
name  of  mountains. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  precise  scientific  definition  to  a  term 
so  yaguely  employed  in  ordinary  language.  When  a  geologist 
uses  we  word,  he  must  either  be  content  to  take  it  in  its  familiar 
vague  sense,  or  must  add  some  phrase  defining  the  meaning  which  he 
attaches  to  it  He  finds  that  there  are  three  leading  and  totally 
distinct  types  of  elevation  which  are  all  popularly  termed  mountains. 
1.  Single  eminences  standing  alone  upon  a  plain  or  table-land.  This 
is  essentially  the  volcanic  type.  The  huge  cones  of  Vesuvius,  Etna, 
and  Teneriffe,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones  so  abundant  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, are  examples  of  it  There  occur,  however,  occasional  isolated 
eminences  that  stand  up  as  remnants  of  once  extensive  rock-formations. 
These  have  no  real  analogy  with  volcanic  eleyations,  but  should  be 
classed  under  the  next  type.  The  remarkable  huttea  of  Western 
America  are  good  illustrations  of  them.  2.  Groups  of  eminences 
connected  at  the  sides  or  base,  often  forming  lines  of  ridge  between 
divergent  valleys,  and  owing  their  essential  forms  not  to  underground 
structure  so  much  as  to  superficial  erosion.  Many  of  the  more  ancient 
uplands  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  furnish  examples  of 
this  ^pe,  such  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  hills  of  Cumberland 
and  Wales,  the  high  grounds  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  the 
Laurentide  Mountains  of  Canada,  and  the  Green  and  White  Moun* 
tains  of  New  England.  3.  Lines  of  lofty  ridge  rising  into  a  suc- 
cession of  more  or  less  distinct  summits,  their  general  external  form 
having  relation  to  an  internal  plication  of  their  component  rocks. 
These  linear  elevations,  where  their  existence  and  trend  have  been 
determined  immediately  by  subterranean  movement,  are  the  true 
mountain-ranges  of  the  globe.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
crests  of  the  great  waves  into  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
thrown.    All  the  great  mountain  lines  of  the  world  belong  to  this  type. 

Leaving  the  details  of  mountain  form  to  be  described  in  Book  V 11., 
we  may  confine  our  attention  here  to  a  few  of  tlie  more  important 
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general  features.  In  elevations  of  the  third  or  true  mountain  type, 
there  may  be  either  one  line  or  range  of  heights,  or  a  series  of 
parallel  and  often  coalescent  ranges.  In  the  Western  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  the  vast  plateau  has  been  as  it  were  wrinkled 
by  the  uprise  of  long  intermittent  ridges,  with  broad  plains  and  basins 
between  them.  Ea^h  of  these  forms  an  independent  mountain  range. 
In  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Pennine,  Lepontine, 
Bhaetic,  and  other  ranges  form  one  great  Alpine  chain  or  system. 

In  a  great  mountain  chain  such  as  the  Alps,  Himalayas,  or  Andes, 
there  is  one  general  persistent  ti*end  for  the  successive  ridges.  Here 
and  there  lateral  offshoots  may  diverge,  bat  the  dominant  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  main  chain  is  generally  observed  by  its  component  ridges 
until  they  disappear.  Yet  while  the  general  parallelism  is  preserved, 
no  single  range  may  be  traceable  for  more  than  a  comparatively 
short  distance ;  it  may  be  found  to  pass  insensibly  into  another,  while 
a  third  may  be  seen  to  begin  on  a  slightly  different  line,  and'  to 
continue  with  the  same  dominant  trend  until  it  in  turn  becomes 
confluent.  The  various  ranges  are  thus  apt  to  assume  an  arrange- 
ment en  echelon. 

The  ranges  are  separated  by  longitudinal  valleys,  that  is,  de- 
pressions coincident  with  the  general  direction  of  the  chain.  These, 
though  sometimes  of  great  length,  are  relatively  of  narrow  width. 
The  valley  of  the  Ehone,  from  the  source  of  the  river  down  to 
Martigny,  offers  an  excellent  example.  By  a  second  series  of  valleys 
the  ranges  are  trenched,  often  to  a  ^eat  depth,  and  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  the  general  trend.  The  Khone  famishes  also  an  example 
of  one  of  these  transverse  valleys,  in  its  course  from  Martigny  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  In  most  mountain  regions  the  heads  of  two  adjacent 
transverse  valleys  are  connected  by  a  depression  or  pass  (col,  joch). 

A  large  block  of  mountain  ground,  rising  into  gpe  or  more  dominant 
summits,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  by  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse valleys,  is  termed  in  French  a  massif — a  word  for  which  there  is 
no  good  English  equivalent.  Thus  in  the  Swiss  Alps  we  have  the 
massifs  of  the  Glamisch,  the  Todi,  the  Matterhom,  the  Jungfrau,  &c. 
Very  exaggerated  notions  are  common  regarding  the  angle  of 
declivity  in  mountains.  Sections  drawn  across  .any  mot(ntain  or 
mountain-chain  on  a  true  scale,  that  is,  with  the  length  and  heighten 
the  same  scale,  bring  out  the  fact  that  even  in  the  loftiest  mountains 
the  breadth  of  base  is  always  very  much  greater  than  the  height. 
Actual  vertical  precipices  are  less  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed, 
and  even  when  they  do  occur,  form  but  incidents  in  the  general 
declivity  of  mountains.  Angles  of  slope  more  than  30**  are  likewise 
far  less  ablmdant  than  casual  tourists  believe.  Even  such  steep 
declivities  as  those  of  38^  or  40°  are  most  frequently  found  as 
faZi^-slopes  at  the  foot  of  crumbling  cliffs,  and  represent  the  angle 
of  repose  of  the  disintegrated  debris.  Here  and  there,  where  tne 
blocks  loosened  by  weathering  are  of  large  size,  they  may  accumulate 
upon   each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  for  short  distances  the 
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average  angle  of  declivity  may  moBnt  aa  high  sb  65°. 
But  9Dch  steep  Blopes  are  of  limited  extent.     Declivities 
exceeding  40 ,  and  bearing   a  large   proportioa  to   the      >t| 
total  dimensJons  of  faUl  or  mottntain,  are  always  found     P 
to  consist  of  naked  rock.    In  estimating  angles  of  inclina-      f° 
tiou  from  a  distance,  the  student  will  learn  by  practice      Jo 
how  apt  is  the  eye  to  be  deceived  by  perspective  and  to      S 
exaggerate  the   tme  declivity,  sometimes  to  mistake  a      g 
horizontal  for  a  highly  inclined  or   vertical  line.      The  ■» 
mountain  oatline  shown  in  Fig.  2  presents  a  slope  of  25"  1 1 
between  a  and  b,  of  45°  between  h  and  c,  of  17°  between  e  ^. 
and  d,  of  40°  between  d  and  e,  and  of  70^  between  e  and  /.  .a  I 


il 


Flo.   2. — Akoubs  or  Slope  whkde   the   Eye  hat   bb  decectkd  by  g'M 

I^SFBOTKZ.       (AriTR     RcBEDI.)     A,    MOVNTAIH     QDTLINE;    B,    THE     S  S 

BAve  OmjHB  u  sdiWn  bt  a  Cvma*  Boov.  1 1 

At  a  great  distance,  or  with  had  conditions  of  atmosphere,  "  g 

these  might  be  believed  to  be  the  real  declivities.    Yet  "  ^ 

if  the  same  angles  be  observed  in  another  way  (as  on  a  ^g 

cottage  roof  at  B),  we  may  learn  that  an  apparently  in-  %  § 

dined  surface  may  really  be  horizontal'  (as  from  a  to  ^  and  9^  i 

irom  c  to  d),  and  that  by  the  effect  of  perspective,  slopes  may  |  '^ 

be  made  to  appear  much  steeper  than  tney  really  are.  ^  3 

Much   evil  has  resulted  in  geological  research  from 

the  ose  of  exaggerated  angles  of   slope  in  sectioas  and  ' 

diagrams.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  student  should  T 

from  the  beginning  accustom  himself  to  the  drawing  of  9 

outlines  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  true  scale.     The  ac-  3 
companying  section  ofthe  Alps  by  De  la  Beche  (Fig.  3)  is 
of  interest  in  this  respect  as  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations 
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of  the  advantage  of  constructing  geological  sections  on  a  true  scale 
as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  height  and  length.^ 

Table-lands  or  Plateava  are  elevated  regions  of  flat  or  undulating 
country,  rising  to  heights  of  1000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  They  are  sometimes  bordered  with  steep  slopes,  which 
descend  from  their  edges,  as  the  table-land  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
does  into  the  sea.  In  other  cases  they  gradually  sink  into  the  plains 
and  have  no  definite  boundaries ;  thus  the  prairie  land  west  of  the 
Missouri  slowly  and  imperceptibly  ascends  until  it  becomes  a  vast 
plateau  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Occasionally  a  high 
table-land  is  encircled  with  lofty  mountains,  as  in  those  of  Quito 
and  Titicaca  among  the  Andes,  and  that  of  the  heart  of  Asia ;  or  it  forms 
in  itself  the  platform  on  which  lines  of  mountains  stand,  as  in  North 
America,  where  the  ranges  included  within  the  Bocky  Mountains 
reach  elevations  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
not  more  than  from  5000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  table-land. 

Two  types  of  table-land  structure  may  be  observed.  1.  Table- 
lands consisting  of  level  or  gently  undulated  sheets  of  rock,  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
stratification.  The  Bocky  Mountain  plateau  is  an  example  of  this 
type,  which  may  be  called  that  of  Deposit,  for  the  fiat  strata  have 
been  equably  upraised  nearly  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
deposited.  2.  Table-lands  formed  out  of  contorted,  crystalline,  or 
other  rocks,  which  have  been  planed  down  by  superficial  agents. 
This  type,  where  the  external  form  is  independent  of  geological 
structure,  may  be  termed  that  of  Erosion.  The  fjelds  of  Norway  are 
portions  of  such  a  table-lemd.  In  proportion  to  its  antiquity,  a  plateau 
IS  trenched  by  running  water  into  systems  of  valleys,  until  in  the  end  it 
may  lose  its  plateau  character  and  pass  into  the  second  type  of  moun- 
tain ground  above  described.  This  change  has  largely  altered  the 
ancient  table-land  of  Scandinavia,  as  will  he  illustrated  in  Book  VII. 

Plains  are  tracts  of  lowland  (under  1000  feet  in  height)  which 
skirt  the  sea-board  of  the  continents  and  stretch  inland  up  the  river 
valleys.  The  largest  plain  in  the  world  is  that  which,  beginning  in 
the  centre  of  the  British  Islands,  stretches  across  Europe  and  Asia. 
On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  ancient  table-lands  of  Scandinavia, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany  on  the  other.  Most  of  its  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  vast  belt  of  high  ground  which  spreads  from  Asia  Minor 
to  the  east  of  Siberia.  Its  northern  margin  sinks  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  vast  region  is  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  tract  by  the  low  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
south  of  which  its  general  level  sinks,  until  underneath  the  Caspian 
Sea  it  reaches  a  depression  of  about  3000  feet  below  sea-leveL  For 
several  hundred  miles  southward  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  traces  of 
recent  sea-sheUs  are  found  in  the   superficial   deposits.     Similar 

*  Sections  and  Vieux,  illuttrative  of  Oeologiedl  Phenomena,  1880.     Oeol  Observer 
p.  616. 
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evidence  likewise  exists  around  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  There 
is  thus  proof  that  large  portions  of  the  great  plain  of  the  old  world 
comparatiyely  recently  formed  part  of  the  sea-floor. 

Along  the  eastern  sea-board  of  America  lies  a  broad  belt  of  low 
plains,  which  attain  their  greatest  dimensions  in  the  regions  watered 
by  the  lai^er  rivers.  Thus  they  coyer  thousands  of  square  miles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles 
up  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Orinoco,  Amazon  and  La  Plata  is  occupied  with  vast  plains. 

It  is  evident,  &om  their  distribution  along  river-valleys,  and  on  the 
areas  between  the  base  of  high  grounds  and  the  sea,  that  plains  are 
essentially  areas  of  deposit.  They  are  the  tracts  that  have  received 
the  detritus  washed  down  from  the  slopes  above  them,  whether  that 
detritus  has  originally  accumulated  on  the  land  or  below  the  sea. 
Their  surface  presents  everywhere  loose  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey 
formations,  indicative  of  its  comparatively  recent  subjection  to  the 
operation  of  runniog  water. 

(2)  Coast-lines. — ^A  mere  inspection  of  a  map  of  the  globe 
brings  before  the  mind  the  striking  differences  which  the  masses  of 
land  present  in  their  line  of  junction  with  the  sea.  As  a  rule,  the 
southern  continents  possess  a  more  uniform  unindented  coast-line 
than  the  northern.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  ratios  between 
area  and  coast-line  among  the  different  continents  stand  approximately 
as  in  the  following  table : — 

1  Europe  has  1  geographical  mile  of  ooaat-line  to  143  square  miles  of  surface. 
North  America  „  „  265  „ 

Asia,  iuclndUig  the  islands  „  469  „ 

1  Africa  „  „  Sd5  „ 

South  America  „  „  434  „ 

Australia  „  „  882  „ 

In  estimating  the  relative  potency  of  the  sea  and  of  the  atmos- 
pheric agents  of  disintegratiou  in  the  task  of  wearing  down  the  land, 
it  is  evidently  of  ^reat  importance  to  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
surface  respectiveiv  exposed  to  their  operations.  Other  things  being 
equal,  there  is  relatively  more  marine  erosion  in  Europe  than  in 
^orth  America.  But  we  require  also  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  coast-line,  whether  fiat  and  alluvial,  or  steep  and  rocky,  or  with 
some  intermediate  blending  of  these  two  characters.  By  attending 
to  this  point,  we  are  soon  led  to  observe  such  great  differences  in  the 
character  of  coast-lines,  and  such  an  obvious  relation  to  differences  of 
geological  structure  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  diversities  in  the  removal 
or  deposit  of  material  on  the  other,  as  to  suggest  that  the  present 
coast-lines  of  the  globe  cannot  be  aboriginal,  but  must  be  referred  to 
the  operation  of  geological  agents  dtill  at  work.  This  inference  is  amply 
sustained  by  more  detailed  investigation.  While  the  general  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  terres- 
trial movements  affecting  the  whole  globe,  the  present  actued  coasts 
of  the  land  have  unquestionably  been  produced  by  local  causes. 
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Headlands  project  from  the  land  because  for  the  most  part  they  consist 
of  rock  which  has  been  better  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
breakers.  Bays  and  creeks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  cut  by  the 
waves  out  of  less  durable  materials.  Again,  by  the  sinking  of  land, 
ranges  of  hills  have  become  capes  and  headlands,  while  the  valleys  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  bays,  inlets,  or  fjords.  By  the  uprise  of  the 
sea-bottom,  tracts  of  low  alluvial  ground  have  been  added  to  the  land. 
Hence  speculations  as  to  the  history  of  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  based  merely  upon  inferences  from  the  form  of  coast-lines  as 
expressed  upon  ordinary  maps,  are  apt  to  be  of  little  value.  To  be 
of  real  service,  they  demand  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  actual  coasts 
lines,  and  an  amount  of  geological  investigation  which  would  require 
long  and  patient  toil  for  its  accomplishmeiit. 

Passing  from  the  mere  external  form  of  the  land  to  the  com- 
position and  structure  of  its  materials,  we  may  begin  by  considering 
the  general  density  of  the  entire  globe,  computed  from  observations 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  outer  and  accessible  portion  of  the 
planet,  reference  has  edready  been  made  to  the  comparative  density 
of  the  earth  among  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system.  In 
inquiries  regarding  the  history  of  our  globe,  the  density  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  planet  as  compared  with  water — ^the  standard  to  which 
the  specific  gravities  of  terrestrial  bodies  are  referred — is  a  question 
of  prime  importance.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  for 
determining  the  earth's  density.  The  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  on 
either  side  of  a  mountain  of  known  structure  and  density,  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum  at  great  heights,  at  the  sea-level,  and  in 
deep  mines,  the  comparative  force  of  gravitation  as  measured  by  the 
torsion  balance,  have  each  been  tried  with  the  following  various  results: 

Plamb-line   experiments  on  Schiehallien  (Maskeljne  and  Playfair) 

gave  as  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 4*713 


6  816 

4*950 

6-565 

5*480 

5-49 

5-660 

5-50-5*56 


Do.  on  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh  (James) 
Pendulum  experiments  on  Mont  Genis  (Oarlini  and  Giulio) 

Bo.  in  Harton  coal-pit,  Newcastle  (Airy)    . 
Torsion  balance  experiments  (Gayendish,  1798). 

Do.  do.  (Beieh,1838) 

Do.  do.  (Baily,  1843S 

Do.  do.  (C!omu  and  Bailie,  1872,  3)    . 

Though  these  observations  are  somewhat  discrepant,  we  may  feel 
satisfied  that  the  globe  has  a  mean  density  neither  much  more  nor  much 
less  than  5*5 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  five  and  a  half  times  heavier  than 
one  of  the  same  dimensions  formed  of  pure  water.  Now  the  average 
density  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  accessible  portions  of  the 
earth  is  between  2*5  and  3 ;  so  that  the  mean  density  of  the  whole 
globe  is  about  twice  as  much  as  that  of  its  outer  part.  We  might 
therefore,  infer  that  the  inside  consists  of  much  neavier  materials 
than  the  outside,  and  consequently  that  the  mass  of  the  planet  must 
contain  at  least  two  dissimilar  portions — ^an  exterior  lighter  crust  or 
rind,  and  an  interior  heavier  nucleus.     But  the  efiect  of  pressure 
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mnst  BeoesBanly  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  interiori  as  will 
be  allnded  to  further  on. 

§2.  TheCrast. — ^It  was  formerly  a  prevaleiit  belief  that  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  globe  differed  from  each  other  to  soch  au 
extent  that,  while  the  enter  parts  were  cool  and  solid,  the  vastly  more 
enormous  inner  part  being  intensely  hot  was  more  or  less  completely 
fluid.  Hence  the  term  "  crust "  was  applied  to  the  external  rind  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  This  crust  was  variously  computed  to  be 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  miles  in  thickness.  In  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  4),  for  example,  the  thick  line  forming  the  circle 
represents  a  relative  thickness  of  100  miles.  There  are  so  many 
proofs  of  enormous  and  wide-spread  corrugation  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  outer  layers,  and  such  abundant  traces  of  former  volcanic  action, 
that  geol(^ists  have  naturally  regarded  the  doctrine  of  a  thin  crust  over 
a  liquid  interior  as  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  a  large  class  of 
terrestrial  phenomena.  For  reasons  which  will  be  afterwards  given, 
however,  this  doctrine  lias  been  opposed  by  eminent  physicists  and 
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is  now  abandoned  by  most  geologists.  Nevertheless  the  temi 
•*  crust "  continues  to  be  used  as  a  convenient  word  to  denote  those 
cool,  upper,  or  outer  layers  of  the  earth's  mass,  in  the  structure  and 
history  of  which,  as  the  only  portions  of  the  planet  accessible  to 
human  observation,  lie  the  chief  materials  of  geological  investigation^ 
The  chemical  and  mineral  constitution  of  the  crust  is  fully  discussed 
in  later  pages. 

§  3.  The  Interior  or  Nucleus. — ^Though  the  mere  outside  skin  of 
our  planet  is  all  with  which  direct  acquaintance  can  be  expected,  the 
irregular  distribution  of  materials  beneath  the  crust  may  oe  inferred 
from  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  observed 
differences  in  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  near  the  sea 
and  near  mountain-chains.     The  fact  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
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is  almost  wholly  coyered  with  water  appears  explicable  only  on  the 
assumption  of  an  excess  of  density  in  the  mass  of  that  half  of  the 
planet.  The  existence  of  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  that  of  the 
racific  Ocean  is  to  be  accounted  for,  says  Archdeacon  Pratt,  by  the 

Eresence  of  ''  some  excess  of  matter  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
etween  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  earth's  centre,  which  retains  the 
water  in  its  place,  otherwise  the  ocean  would  flow  away  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  earth."  ^  The  same  writer  points  out  that  a  deflection 
of  the  plumb-line  towards  the  sea,  which  nas  in  a  number  of  cases 
been  observed,  indicates  that  **  the  density  of  the  crust  beneath  the 
mountaiQS  must  be  less  than  that  below  the  plains,  and  still  less  than 
that  below  the  ocean-bed."  '  Apart  therefore  from  the  depressions 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the  oceans  lie,  we  must  regard  the 
internal  density,  whether  of  crust  or  nucleus,  to  be  somewhat 
irregularly  arranged, — there  being  an  excess  of  heayy  materials  in 
the  water  hemisphere  and  beneath  the  ocean-beds  as  compared  with 
the  continental  masses. 

It  has  been  argued  from  the  difference  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole  globe  and  that  of  the  crust,  that  the 
interior  must  consist  of  heavier  material,  and  may  be  metallic. 
But  the  effect  of  the  enormous  internal  pressure,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, should  make  the .  density  of  the  nucleus  much  higher,  even 
if  the  interior  consisted  of  matter  which  on  the  surface  would  be  no 
heavier  than  that  of  the  crust.  In  fact,  we  might  on  the  contrary 
argue  for  the  probable  comparative  lightness  of  the  substance 
composing  the  nucleus.  That  the  total  density  of  the  planet  does 
not  gready  exceed  its  observed  amount  may  indicate  that  some 
antagonistic  force  counteracts  the  effects  of  pressure.  The  only 
force  we  can  suppose  capable  of  so  acting  is  heat,  though  to  what 
extent  this  counterbalancing  takes  place  is  still  unknown.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  we  are  still  in  ignorance  of  the  law  that 
regulates  the  compression  of  solids  under  such  vast  pressures  as 
must  exist  within  the  earth's  interior.  We  know  that  gases  and 
vapours  may  be  compressed  into  fluids,  sometimes  even  into  solids, . 
and  that  in  the  fluid  condition  another  law  of  compressibility  begins. 
We  know  also  from  experiment  that  some  substances  have  their 
melting  point  raised  by  pressure.^  It  may  be  that  the  same  effect 
takes  place  within  the  earth;  that  pressure  increasing  inward  to 
the  centre  of  the  globe,  while  augmenting  the  density  of  each 
successive  shell,  may  retain  the  whole  in  a  solid  condition,  yet  at 
temperatures  far  above  the  normal  melting  points  at  the  surface. 
Hence  on  this  view  of  the  matter  it  is  possible  that  the  difference 
between  the  density  of  the  whole  globe  and  that  of  the  crust  may  be 
entirely  due  to  pressure  and  not  to  any   essential   difference  of 

1  Figure  of  the  Earth,  4th  edit,  p.  236. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  200.     See  also  Herschel,  Phyt,  Geog, ;  and  O.  Fisher,  Cambridge  PhU. 
Trant.  xii.,  part  ii. 

*  Under  a  pressure  of  792  atmoepheres,  spermaoeti  has  its  melting  point  raised  from  51° 
to  80-2°,  and  wax  from  64'5°  to  80-2°. 
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composition.  Dr.  Pfaff  indeed  offers  a  calculation  to  show  that  the 
mean  terrestrial  density  of  5'5  is  not  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  the  whole  globe  consists  of  materials  of  the  same  density  as  the 
rocks  of  the  crust.^ 

Analogies  in  the  solar  system,  howeveri  as  well  as  the  actual  strao- 
ture  of  the  rocky  crust  of  the  globe,  suggest  that  heavier  metallic 
ingredients  possibly  predominate  in  the  nucleus.  If  the  materials 
of  the  globe  were  once,  as  they  are  believed  to  have  been,  in  a  fluid 
condition,  they  would  then  be  subject  to  an  internal  arrangemeat  in 
accordance  with  their  relative  specific  gravities.  We  may  conceive 
that  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  solar  system  generally 
{antey  p.  8),  there  would  be,  so  long  as  internal  mobility  lasted,  a 
tendency  in  the  denser  elements  to  gravitate  towards  the  centre,  in 
the  lighter  to  accumulate  outside.  That  a  distribution  of  this  nature 
has  certainly  taken  place  to  some  extent  is  evident  from  the  structure 
of  the  envelopes  and  crust  It  is  what  might  be  expected  if  the 
constitution  of  the  ^lobe  resembles  on  a  small  scale  the  larger 
planetary  system  of  imich  it  forms  a  part.  The  existence  even  of  a 
metallic  interior  has  been  inferred  from  the  metalliferous  veins  which 
traverse  the  crust,  and  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  from  below.' 

Evidence  of  Internal  Heat. — ^In  the  evidence  obtainable 
as  to  the  former  history  of  the  earth,  no  fact  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  existence  of  a  high  temperature  beneath  the  crust,  which 
has  now  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  This  feature  of  the 
planet's  organization  is  made  clear  by  the  following  proofs : — 

(1.)  Volcanoes. — ^In  many  regions  of  the  earth's  surfietce  openings 
exist  from  which  steam  and  hot  vapours,  ashes  and  streams  of  molten 
rock  are  from  time  to  time  emitted.  The  abundance  and  wide 
'diffusion  of  these  openings,  inexplicable  hj  any  mere  local  causes, 
must  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  very  high  internal  temperature. 
If  to  the  still  active  vents  of  eruption  we  add  those  which  have 
formerly  been  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  interior 
and  the  surfiEtce,  there  are  probably  few  large  regions  of  the  globe 
where  proofs  of  volcanic  action  cannot  be  found.  Everywhere  we 
meet  with  masses  of  molten  rock  which  have  risen  from  below  as  if 
from  some  general  reservoir.  The  phenomena  of  active  volcanoes 
are  fhUy  discussed  in  Book  III.  FartX 

(2.)  Hot  Springs. — Where  volcanic  eruptions  have  ceased, 
evidence  of  a  high  internal  temperature  is  still  often  to  be  found  in 
springs  of  hot  water  which  contmue  for  centuries  to  maintain  their 

>  AB^emeine  CMogie  alt  exaeU  Wissemdhaft^  p.  42. 

'  like  late  David  Forbes  suggested  that  the  planet  might  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  three  layers  of  uniform  densities,  enclosed  one  within  the  otiicr,  the  density  increas- 
ing towards  the  centre  in  arithmetical  progression.  Allowing  2*5  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  crust  or  outer  layer,  he  assigned  12'0  or  thereabouts  as  that  of  the  middle  layer, 
and  supposed  that  the  inner  nucleus  might  possess  one  averaging  20*0.  {Popular  Sdmee 
BeoieWf  April,  1869.)  ICaterials  do  not  yet  exist  for  any  satis&ctory  conclusions  on  this 
subject 
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heat.  Thermal  springs,  however,  are  not  confined  to  volcanic 
districts.  They  sometimes  rise  even  in  regions  many  hnndreds  of 
miles  distant  from  any  active  volcanic  vent.  The  hot  springs  of 
Bath  (temp.  120°  Fahr.)  and  Buxton  (temp.  82°  Fahr.)  in  England 
are  fully  900  miles  from  the  Icelandic  volcanoes  on  the  one  side  and 
1100  miles  from  those  of  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  other. 

(3.)  Borings^  WellSf  aivd  Mines. — The  influence  of  the  seasonal 
changes  of  temperature  extends  downward  from  the  surface  to  a 
depth  which  varies  according  to  latitude,  to  the  thermal  conductivity 
of  the  soils  and  rocks,  and  perhaps  to  other  causes.  The  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  may  be  regarded  as  following  each 
other  in  successive  waves  downward,  until  they  disappear  along  a 
limit  at  which  the  temperature  remains  constant.  This  zone  of 
invariable  temperature  is  commonly  believed  to  lie  at  a  depth  of  some- 
where between  60  and  80  feet  in  temperate  regions.  At  Yakutsk  in 
Eastern  Siberia  (lat.  62°  N.),  however,  the  soil  is  permanently  frozen 
to  a  depth  of  about  700  feet.^  In  Java,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constant 
temperature  is  said  to  be  met  with  at  a  depth  of  only  2  or  3  feet.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  now  verified  by  observation  all  over  the 
world,  that  below  the  limit  of  the  influence  of  ordinary  seasonal 
changes  the  temperature,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  is  nowhere  found  to 
diminish  downwards.  It  always  rises;  and  its  rate  of  increment 
never  falls  much  below  the  average.  The  only  exceptional  eases 
occur  under  circumstances  not  difficult  of  explanation.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  neighbourhood  of  hot-springs,  of  large  masses  of 
lava,  or  of  other  manifestations  of  volcanic  activity,  may  raise  the 
subterranean  temperature  much  above  its  normal  condition ;  and 
this  augmentation  may  not  disappear  for  many  thousand  years  after 
the  volcanic  activity  has  wholly  ceased,  since  the  cooling  down  of  a 
subterranean  mass  of  lava  would  necessarily  be  a  very  slow  process. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  estimate  the  age  of  subteiTanean 
masses  of  intrusive  lava  from  their  excess  of  temperature  above  the 
normal  amount  for  their  isogeotherms  (lines  of  equal  earth- 
temperature),  some  probable  initial  temperature  and  rate  of  cooling 
being  assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  a  thick  mass  of 
snow  and  ice  over  any  considerable  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
its  continuance  there  for  several  thousand  years,  would  so  depress  the 
isogeotherms  that  for  many  centuries  afterwards  there  would  be  a  fall 
of  temperature  for  a  certain  distance  downwards.  At  the  present 
day,  in  at  least  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
there  are  such  evidences  of  a  former  more  rigorous  climate,  as  m  the 
well  sinking  at  Yakutsk  just  referred  to.^    Sir  William  Thomson* 

*  Helmersen,  Brit.  Auoo.  Beport^  1S71.  *  Janghuhn's  JavOy  ii.  p.  771. 

'  X^rofessor  Prestwioh  (Inaugural  Lecture,  1875,  p.  45)  has  suggested  that  to  the  more 
rapid  refrigeration  of  the  earth's  surface  during  this  oold  period,  and  to  the  consequent 
depression  of  the  subterraneous  isothermal  lines,  the  alleged  present  compaiatiye  quietude 
of  the  yolcanic  forces  is  to  be  attributed,  the  internal  heat  not  having  yet  reooveied  its 
dominion  in  the  outer  crust 

*  Brit,  Amoc,  Beportif  1876,  Sections,  p.  S. 
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has  calculated  that  any  considerable  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
ooTered  for  several  thousand  years  by  snow  or  ice,  and  retaining, 
after  the  disappearance  of  that  frozen  covering,  an  avera<re  surface 
temperature  of  13"^  C,  "  would  during  900  years  show  a  decreasing 
temperature  for  some  depth  down  from  tlie  surface,  and  3600  years 
after  the  clearing  away  of  the  ice  would  still  show  residual  effect  of 
the  ancient  cold,  in  a  half  rate  of  augmentation  of  temperature 
downwards  in  the  upper  strata,  gradually  increasing  to  the  whole 
normal  rate,  which  would  be  sensibly  reached  at  a  depth  of  600 
metres."  But  beneath  the  limit  to  which  the  influence  of  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  extends,  observations  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe  show  that  the  temperature  invariably  rises  as  we  penetrate 
towards  the  interior  of  the  earth.  According  to  present  knowledge, 
the  average  rate  of  increase  amounts  to  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50  or  60 
feet  of  descent,  and  this  rise  is  found  whether  the  boring  be  made  at 
the  sea-level  or  on  elevated  ground.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
results  of  temperature  observations  at  widely  separated  locafities  :* — 


Dokinfleld,  near  Maaohester  (2010  ft..  Goal  measiireB)    1^  Fahr^  for  every 
Bose  Bridge,  Wigan  (2445  ft,  Goal  measores)  . 
Booth  Balgiay,  Glasgow  (525  ft..  Goal  measures) 
Kentish  Town,  London  (1100  ft.,  London  clay,  GhaUc 

6ault,&c.) 

La  Ghapelle,  Paris  (660  metres,  Ghalk,  &c.} 
OieneUe  WeU,  Paris  (1795-6  ft  do.) 
St  Andr^       do.      (268  metres,  do.) 
Ken  Salzwerk  boring,  Westphalia  (2281  ft) 
Mendorff  bore,  near  LnzemDonrg  (2894  ft) 

Bore  near  Geneva 

Mont  Gems  tunnel  (5280  ft  below  sommit  of  Mount 

Frejus,  roetamorphic  rooks) 
Yakatsk,  Siberia  (656  ft.,  limestone^  &c,  and  granite) 
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Feet 
83-2 
54*3 
41 

54-6 

84 

56*9 

56*4 

54*68 

570 

55 

81 
60 


Irregularities  in  the  Downward  Increment  of  Heat. 
— ^While  these  examples  prove  a  progressive  increase  of  temperature, 
they  show  also  that  this  rate  of  increase  is  not  strictly  uoiform. 
The  more  detailed  observations  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  have  brought  to  light  the  important  fact  that  considerable 
variations  in  the  rate  of  increase  take  place  even  in  the  same  bore. 
If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  temperatures  obtained  at  different 
depths  in  the  Bose  Bridge  colliery  ^ns^t  cited  in  the  foregoing  list, 
we  find  them  to  read  as  in  the  following  columns : — 


neplhin 
Vards. 

558  . 

605 

630  , 

663 

671 

679  , 

731  . 


Temperature 
(Fahr.> 

.  78 

.  80 

.  83 

.  85 

.  86 

.  87 

.  88} 


Depth  In 
YarJa. 
745 
701 
775 
783 
800 
806 
815 


Temperatara 
(Kahr.> 

.  89 

.  90} 

.  91} 

.  92 

.  93 

.  93} 

.  94 


^  See  **  Beports  of  Committee  on  Underground  Temperature,"  Brii,  Assoc*  Rep,  from 
1868  to  1879. 
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At  La  Chapelle,  in  an  important  well  made  for  the  water-supply 
of  Paris,  observations  have  been  taken  of  the  temperature  at  dififerent 
depths,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — ^ 


Depth  In 
Hetres. 

100 

200 

800 

400 


Temperature 

(Fahr.). 
.     59-5 
.     CI -8 
.     66-5 
.     69-0 


Depth  in 

Temperatore 
(Fahr.). 

Metres. 

DUU      ■      .      • 

.      .      .     72-6 

600     ..     . 

.      .      .     750 

660     ..     . 

.     .     .     760 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  temperature-observations  at  the  Rose 
Bridge  colliery — the  deepest  mine  in  Great  Britain — Professor 
Everett  points  out  that,  assuming  the  surface  temperature  to  be 
49°  Fahr.,  in  the  first  558  yards  the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature  is 
1°  for  57-7  feet ;  in  the  next  257  yards  it  is  1*"  in  48-2  feet ;  in  the 
portion  between  605  and  671  yards — a  distance  of  only  198  feet — 
It  is  V  in  33  feet ;  in  the  lowest  portion  of  432  feet  it  is  1**  in  54 
feet.'  Wlien  such  irregularities  occur  in  the  same  vertical  shaft,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  average  should  vary  so  much  in  different 

places. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  main  cause  of  these  variations 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  different  thermal  conductivities  of  the  rocks 
of  the  earth  s  crust.  The  first  accurate  measurements  of  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  rocks  were  made  by  the  late  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes 
at  Edinburgh  (1837-1845).  He  selected  three  sites  for  his  ther- 
mometers, one  in  "  trap-rock  "  (a  porphyrite  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age)^  one  in  loose  sand,  and  one  in  sandstone,  each  set  of  instruments 
being  sunk  to  depths  of  3,  6, 12  and  24  French  feet  from  the  sTirface. 
He  found  that  the  wave  of  summer  heat  reached  the  bulb  of  the 
deepest  instrument  (24  feet)  on  4th  January  in  the  trap-rock,  on 
25th  December  in  the  sand,  and  on  3rd  November  in  the  sandstone, 
the  trap-rock  being  the  worst  conductor  and  the  solid  sandstone  by 
far  the  best.* 

The  British  Association  has  recently  ajppointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  this  subject  in  greater  detail.  Already  some  important 
determmations  have  been  made  by  it  regarding  the  absoluto  con- 
ductivities of  various  rocks.  As  a  rule,  the  lighter  and  more  porous 
rocks  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat,  while  the 
more  dense  and  crystalline  offer  the  least  resistance.  The  resistance 
of  opaque  white  quartz  is  expressed  by  the  number  114,  that  of 
basalt  by  273,  while  that  of  cannel  coal  stands  very  much  higher  at 
1538,  or  more  than  thirteen  times  that  of  quartz.* 

It  is  evident  also  that,  from  the  texture  and  structure  of  most 
rocks,  the  conductivity  must  vary  in  different  directions  through  the 

1  *<  Report  of  Committee  on  Underground  Temperature/*  Brit,  Amoc.  S^^  1873, 

p.  254. 

*  ''Report  of  Committee  on  Underground  Temperature,"  Brit.  Amoc  Sep,  for 

1870,  p.  31. 


Jrans.  Boy.  Soc,  Edin.,  xvi.  p.  211. 
*  Herschel  and  Lebour,  Brit,  Assoc.  Sep.,  1875,  p.  59. 
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same  mass,  heat  being  more  easily  conducted  along  than  across  the 
"  grain,"  the  bedding,  and  the  other  numerous  divisional  surfaces. 
Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  these  variations  in  a 
number  of  rocks.  Thus,  the  conductivity  in  a  direction  transverse 
to  the  divisional  planes  being  taken  as  unity,  the  conductivity 
parallel  with  these  planes  was  found  in  a  variety  of  magnesian  schist 
to  be  4*028.  In  certain  slates  and  schistose  rocks  from  central 
France  the  ratio  varied  from  1 :  2*56  to  1 :  3".952.  Hence  in  such 
fissile  rocks  as  slate  and  micanschist,  heat  may  travel  four  times 
more  easily  along  the  planes  of  cleavage  or  foliation  than  across  them.* 

In  reasoning  upon  the  discrepancies  in  the  rate  of  increase  of 
subterranean  temperatures,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  certain 
kinds  of  rock  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  charged  with  water, 
and  that,  in  almost  every  boring  or  shaft,  one  or  more  horizons  of 
such  water-bearing  rocks  are  met  with.  The  effect  of  this  inter- 
stitial water  is  to  diminish  thermal  resistance.  Dry  red  brick  has 
its  resistance  lowered  from  680  to  405  by  being  thoroughly  soaked 
in  water,  its  conductivity  being  thus  increased  68  per  cent.  A  piece 
of  sandstone  has  its  conductivity  heightened  to  the  extent  of  8  per 
cent,  by  being  wetted.^ 

Mr.  Mallet  has.  contended  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
increase  in  subterranean  temperature  are  too  great  to  permit  us  1o 
believe  them  to  be  due  merely  to  differences  in  the  transmission  of  the 
general  internal  heat,  and  that  they  point  to  local  accessions  of  heat 
arising  from  transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of  compression, 
which  is  due  to  the  constant  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  globe.^ 
Bat  it  may  be  replied  that  these  variations  are  not  greater  than, 
from  the  known  divergences  in  the  conductivities  of  rocks,  they 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  be. 

Probable  Condition  of  the  Earth's  Interior. — Various 
theories  have  been  propounded  on  this  subject.  There  are  only  three 
which  merit  serious  consideration,  (1.)  One  of  these  supposes  the 
planet  to  consist  of  a  solid  crust  and  a  molten  interior.  (2.)  The 
second  holds  that,  with  the  exception  of  local  vesicular  spaces,  the 
globe  is  solid  and  rigid  to  the  centre.  (3.)  The  third  contends  that 
while  the  mass  of  the  globe  is  solid,  there  lies  a  liquid  substratum 
beneath  the  crust. 

1.  The  arguments  infavcmr  ofirvternal  liquidity  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows,  (a.)  The  ascertained  rise  of  temperature  inwards 
from  the  surface  is  such  that,  at  a;  very  moderate  depth,  the  ordinary 
melting  point  of  even  the  most  refractory  substances  would  bo 
reached.  At  20  miles  the  temperature,  if  it  increases  progressively, 
as  it  does  in  the  depths  accessible  to  observation,  must  be  about 

*  *•  Report  of  Committee  on  Thermal  Conductivities  of  Reck,"  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1875, 

{).  61.    Jannettaz,  BulL  Soe.  Geol.  France  (April-June,  1874),  ii.  p.  261.    This  observer 
las  carried  out  a  series  of  detailed  researches  on  the  propagation  of  heat  through  rocks, 
vhich  will  bo  found  in  BuU.  Soo.  OSol,  France,  tomes  i.— yi.  (3rd  series).      ^ 
'  Herschel  and  Lebour,  Brit,  Assoc.  Rep.  1875,  p.  58. 

*  "  Volcanic  Energy,"  Phil.  Tram.  1875. 
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1760°  Fahr. ;  at  50  miles  it  must  be  4600°,  or  far  higher  than  the 
fusing^'point  eyen  of  so  stubborn  a  metal  as  platinum,  which  melts  at 
3080°  Fahr.^  (6.)  All  over  the  world  volcanoes  exist  from  which 
steam  and  torrents  of  molten  lava  are  from  time  to  time  erupted. 
Abundant  as  are  the  active  volcanic  vents,  they  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  which  have  been  in  operation  since  early 
geological  time.  It  has  been  inferred  therefore  that  these  numerous 
funnels  of  communication  with  the  heated  interior  could  not  have 
existed  and  poured  forth  such  a  vast  amount  of  molten  rock,  unless 
they  drew  their  supplies  from  an  immense  internal  molten  nucleus, 
(c.)  When  the  proauct«  of  volcanic  action  from  different  and  widely- 
separated  regions  are  compared  and  analysed,  they  are  found  to 
exhibit  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character.  Lavas  from  Vesuvius, 
from  Hecla,  from  the  Andes,  from  Japan,  and  from  New  Zealand 
present  such  an  agreement  in  essential  particulars  as,  it  is  contended, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  all 
emanated  from  one  vast  common  source.^  (d.)  The  abundant 
earthquake  shocks  which  affect  large  areas  of  the  globe  are  main- 
tained to  be  inexplicable  unless  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  a  thin  and  somewhat  flexible  crust.  These  arguments,  it  will  be 
observed^  are  only  of  the  nature  of  inferences  dj*awn  from  observa- 
tions of  the  present  constitution  of  the  glol>e.  They  are  based  on 
geological  data,  and  have  been  frequently  urged  by  geologists  as 
supporting  the  only  view  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior 
compatible  with  geological  evidence. 

2.  The  argwments  against  the  internal  fluidUfj  of  the  earth  are 
based  on  physical  and  astronomical  considerations  of  the  gi^atcst 
importance.    They  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Argument  from  precession  and  nutation. — The  problem  of 
the  internal  condition  of  tne  globe  was  attacked  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1839  by  Hopkins,  who  endeavoured  to  calculate  how  far  the 
planetary  motions  of  precession  and  nutation  would  be  influenced  by 
the  solidity  or  liquidity  of  the  earth's  interior.  He  found  that  the 
preeessional  and  nutational  movements  could  not  possibly  be  as  they 
are  if  the  planet  consisted  of  a  central  core  of  molten  rock  sur- 
rounded with  a  crust  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  thickness,  that 
the  least  possible  thickness  of  crust  consistent  with  the  existing 
movements  was  from  800  to  1000  miles,  and  that  the  whole  might 
even  be  solid  to  the  centre,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively  small 
vesicular  spaces  filled  with  melted  rock.' 

M.  Delaunay,*  threw  doubt  on  Hopkins's  views,  and  suggested 

*  But  Sir  W.  Thomson  hau  shown  that  while  the  rate  of  increaae  of  temperature  Is 
probably  1©  for  every  51  feet  for  tlie  first  100,000  feet,  it  will  be^in  to  diminish  below 
that  limit,  being  only  1^  in  2550  feet  at  800,000  feet,  and  then  rapidly  leescniog.  Tram. 
Hoy.  Soe,  Edin,  zxiii.,  p.  163. 

*  See  D.  Forbes,  Popular  Science  Meview,  April  1869. 

»  FhiL  Trans,  1839,  p.  381 ;  1840,  p.  193;  1842.  p.  43;  BrU.  Astoc  1847. 

*  In  a  paper  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  interior  fluidity  of  the  globe,  Comptes'^endus, 
July  13, 1868.  Qeol,  Mag.  v.  p.  507. '  See  also  a  paper  by  H.  Henncssy,  CJomptet-rendw 
6  March,  1871,  and  Ged.  Mag.  viii.  p.  216. 
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that,  if  the  interior  were  a  mass  of  sufficient  yiscosity,  it  might 
behave  as  if  it  were  a  solid,  and  thus  the  phenomenon  of  precession 
and  nutation  might  not  be  aflfected.  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  had 
already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  must 
be  solid,  and  acquiesced  generally  in  Hopkins's  conclusions,  pointed 
out  that  M.  Delaunay  had  not  worked  out  the  problem  mathe* 
matically,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  viscous  and  quasi-rigid  interior  "  breaks  down  when 
tested  by  a  simple  calculation  of  the  amount  of  tangential  force 
required  to  give  to  any  globular  portion  of  the  interior  mass  the 
precessional  and  nutational  motions  which,  with  other  physical 
astronomers,  he  attributes  to  the  earth  as  a  whole."  ^  Sir  William, 
in  making  this  calculation,  holds  that  it  demonstrates  the  earth's 
crust  down  to  depths  of  hundreds  of  kilometres  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  such  a  tangential  stress  (amounting  to  nearly  -^^th  of  a 
gramme  weight  per  square  centimetre)  as  would  with  great  rapidity 
draw  out  of  shape  any  plastic  substance  which  could  properly  be 
termed  a  viscous  fluid.  "  An  angular  distortion  of  8"  is  produced  in  a 
cube  of  glass  by  a  distorting  stress  of  about  ten  grammes  weight  per 
square  centimetre.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  earth's  interior  substance  could  not  be  less  than 
a  millionth  of  the  rigidity  of  glass  without  very  sensibly  augmenting 
the  lunar  nineteen-yearly  nutation."  ^ 

In  Hopkins's  hypothesis  he  assumed  the  crust  to  be  infinitely  rigid 
and  unyielding,  which  is  not  true  of  any  material  substance.  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  recently  returned  to  the  problem,  in  the  light 
of  his  own  researches  in  vortex-motion.  He  now  finds  that,  while 
the  argument  against  a  thin  crust  and  vast  liquid  interior  is  still 
invincible,  the  phenomena  of  precession  ana  nutation  do  not 
decisively  settle  the  question  of  internal  fluidity,  though  the  solar 
semi-annual  and  lunar  fortnightly  nutations  absolutely  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  thin  rigid  shell  full  of  liquid.  If  the  inner  surface  of 
the  crust  or  shell  were  rigorously  spherical,  the  interior  mass  of 
supposed  liquid  could  experience  no  precessional  or  nutational 
influence,  except  in  so  far  as,  if  heterogeneous  in  composition,  it 
might  sufler  from  external  attraction  due  to  non-sphencity  of  its 
surfaces  of  equal  density.  But  "  a  very  slight  deviation  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell  from  perfect  sphericity  would  suffice,  in  virtue  of 
the  quasi-riffidity  due  to  vortex-motion,  to  hold  back  the  shell  from 
taking  sensibly  more  precession  than  it  would  give  to  the  liquid,  and 
to  cause  the  liquid  (homogeneous  or  heterogeneous)  and  the  shell  to 
have  sensibly  the  same  precessional  motion  as  if  the  whole  constituted 
one  rigid  body."  ^ 

The  assumption  of  a  comparatively  thin  crust  requires  that  the 
crust  shall  have  such  perfect  rigidity  as  is  possessed  by  no  known 
substance.     The  tide-producing  force  of  the  moon  and  sun  exerts 

»  Nature,  Febtuaiy  1, 1872.  »  Loc,  cit.  p.  258. 

»  Sir  W.  Thomaon,  Brit.  Absoc,  Bep,  1876,  Sections,  p.  5. 
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such  a  strain  upon  the  substance  of  the  globe,  that  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  planet  could  maintain  its  shape 
as  it  does  unless  the  supposed  cnist  were  at  least  2000  or  2500  miles 
in  thickness.^  That  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  must  yield  to  this 
strain  is  certain,  though  the  amount  of  deformation  is  so  slight  as  to 
have  hitherto  escaped  all  attempts  to  detect  it.^  Had  the  rigidity 
been  even  that  of  glass  or  of  steel,  the  deformation  would  probably 
have  been  by  this  time  detected,  and  the  actual  phenomena  of 
precession  and  nutation,  as  well  as  of  the  tides,  would  then  have  been 
very  sensibly  diminished.^  The  conclusion  is  thus  reached  that  the 
mass  of  the  earth  "is  on  the  whole  more  rigid  certainly  than  a 
continuous  solid  globe  of  glass  of  the  same  diameter."  * 

(6.)  Argument  from  the  tides. — The  phenomena  of  the  oceanic 
tides  are  only  explicable  on  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  either  solid  to 
the  centre,  or  possesses  so  thick  a  crust  (2500  miles  or  more)  as  to  give 
to  the  planet  practical  solidity.  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks  that 
"  were  the  crust  of  continuous  steel,  and  500  kilometres  thick,  it 
would  yield  very  nearly  as  much  as  if  it  were  india-rubber  to  the 
deforming  influences  of  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  sun's  and  moon's 
attractions."  It  would  yield,  indeed,  so  freely  to  these  attractions 
"  that  it  would  simply  carry  the  waters  of  the  ocean  up  and  down 
with  it,  and  there  would  be  no  sensible  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  water 
relatively  to  land."  *  Mr.  George  H.  Darwin  in  the  series  of  papers 
already  referred  to,  has  investigated  mathematically  the  bodily  tides 
of  viscous  and  semi-elastic  spheroids,  and  the  character  of  the  ocean 
tides  on  a  yielding  nucleus.®  His  results  tend  to  increase  the  force 
of  Sir  William  Thomson's  argument,  since  they  show  that  "  no  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  can  even  distantly 
approach  the  fluid  condition,"  the  effective  rigidity  of  the  whole  globlo 
beinf^  very  great. 

(c.)  Argument  from  relative  densities  of  melted  and  solid  rock. — 
The  two  preceding  arguments  must  be  considered  decisive  against 
the  hypothesis  of  a  thm  shell  or  crust  covering  a  nucleus  of  molten 
matter.  It  has  been  further  urged,  as  an  objection  to  this  hypothesis, 
that  cold  solid  rock  is  necessarily  more  dense  than  hot  melted  rock, 
and  that  even  if  a  thin  crust  were  formed  over  the  central  molten 
globe  it  would  immediately  break  up  and  the  fragments  would  sink 
towards  the  centre.'  Undoubtedly  this  would  happen  were  the 
material  of  the  earth's  mass  of  the  same  density  throughout.  But, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  interior 
is  at  least  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  visible  parts  of  the  crust.  If 
this  difference  be  due,  not  merely  to  the  effect  of  pressure,  but  to  the 

*  Thomson,  Proc,  Boy,  8oc.  April,  1862. 

'  See  Association  Frangaite  'pour  VAvancement  des  ScienceSt  v.  p.  281. 
'  Thomson,  ho.  eit, 

*  Thomson,  Trans,  Boy.  Soo.  Edin.  xxiii.  p.  157. 

*  Thomson,  Brit.  Assoc,  Bep.  1876,  Sections,  p.  7. 
«  PhU.  Trans.  1879,  Part  I. 

^  This  objection  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  Sir  William  Thomson.     See  Tram, 
Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxiii.  p.  1.57  ;  and  Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.  1870,  Sections,  p.  7. 
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presence  in  the  interior  of  intensely  heated  metallic  substances,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  solidified  portions  of  such  rocks  as  granite  and 
the  various  lavas  could  ever  have  sunk  into  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
80  as  to  build  up  there  the  honey-combed  cavernous  mass  which 
might  have  served  as  a  nucleus  in  the  ultimate  solidification  of  the 
whole  planet;  though  the  earliest  formed  portions  of  the  compara- 
tively light  crust  would  no  doubt  descend  until  they  reached  a 
stratum  with  specific  gravity  agreeing  with  their  own,  or  until  they 
were  a^in  melted.^ 

3.  Mypothesis  of  a  liquid  substratum  bettveen  a  solid  nucleus  and  the 
crust, — Since  the  early  and  natural  belief  in  the  liquidity  of  the 
earth's  interior  has  been  so  weightily  opposed  by  physical  arguments, 
geologists  have  endeavoured  to  mo<iify  it  in  such  a  way  as,  if  possible, 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  physics,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  corrugation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  &c.^  Bcofgssors  Shal^  ^  and  Le 
Conte,*  and  Mr.  Fisher  ^  have  advocated  the  existence  of  a  fluid  or 
viscous  substratum  beneath  the  crust,  the  contraction  and  consolida- 
tion of  which  produced  the  corrugations  of  the  rocks  and  of  the 
surface.  **  The  increase  of  temperature,"  says  Mr.  Fisher,  "  though 
rapid  near  the  surface,  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  descend,  so  that, 
if  the  earth  were  once  wholly  melted,  the  temperature  near  the 
centre  is  not  very  greatly  above  what  it  is  at  a  depth  which,  compared 
to  the  earth's  radius,  is  small.  Consequently,  if  it  requires  great 
pressure  to  solidify  the  materials  at  such  a  temperature,  it  is  probable 
that  the  melting  temperature  may  be  reached  before  the  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  solidify."  The  crust,  of  course,  must  be  able  to  sustain 
itself  on  the  corrugated  surface  of  the  supposed  viscous  layer  without 
breaking  up  and  sinking.  The  same  writer  has  suggested  that 
the  observed  amount  of  corrugation  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
even  on  this  hypothesis,  and  tnat  the  shrinkage  may  have  been  due 
not  merely  to  cooling,  but  to  the  escape  of  water  from  the  interior  in 
the  form  of  the  super-heated  steam  of  volcanic  vents.^  More  recently 
Herr  Siemens  has  been  led,  from  observations  made  in  May  1878  at 
Vesuvius,  to  conclude  that  vast  quantities  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  com- 
bustible compounds  of  hydrogen,  exist  in  the  earth's  interior,  and  that 
these,  rising  and  exploding  in  the  funnels  of  volcanoes,  give  rise  to 
the  detonations  and  clouds  of  steam.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  wide-spread  proofs  of  great 
crumpling  of  the  rocks  of  the  crust  present  a  serious  difficulty,  for 

»  See  D.  Forbes,  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  iv.  p.  435. 

•  See  Dana  in  8iUiman*8  Journal,  iii.  (1847)  p.  147.     Amer.  Joum.  Science  (1873). 
'  Proe.  SoeL  Nat.  But.  Soc.  xi.  (1868)  p.  8.     Geol  Mag,  v.  p.  511. 

*  Amer.  Jaum.  8ei.  1872, 1873. 

*  Geol.  Mag.  v.  (new  series)  pp.  291  and  551.  See  also  Hill,  op.  cit.  pp.  262,  479.  The 
idea  of  a  yisoous  layer  between  the  solidifying  central  mass  and  the  crust  was  present 
in  Hopkins*  mind.    Brit.  Absoc.  1848.    Beports,  p.  48. 

•  Pka.Mag.  Oct  1875. 

'  Manattberieia  der  K.  preuas.  AJtad^  Wissenschafl,  1878,  p.  558.  See  also  Book  iii. 
Fort  L  for  aa  account  of  Foaqn^s  obeervations  on  the  discharge  of  hydrogen  at  Santorin. 
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they  indicate  a  capability  of  yielding  to  strain  such  as  might  be 
supposed  hardly  possible  in  a  globe  possessing  on  the  whole  the  rigidity 
of  steel  or  glass.  Still  we  ought  to  remember  how  small  a  part  of 
the  whole  terrestrial  area  is  occupied  by  those  portions  of  land 
from  the  investigation  of  which  all  our  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  obtained.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  existing  continental  regions  seem  to  have  specially  suffered 
from  the  efforts  of  the  planet  to  adjust  its  external  form  to  its 
diminishing  diameter,  and  its  lessening  rapidity  of  rotation.  They 
have  served  as  lines  .  of  relief  from  the  straiu  of  compression 
during  many  successive  epochs.  It  is  along  their  axial  lines, — their 
long  dominant  mountain  ranges,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
evidence  of  corrugation.  Away  from  these  lines  of  weakness  the 
ground  has  been  upraised  for  thousands  of  square  miles  without 

?lication  of  the  rocks,  as  in  the  instructive  region  of  the  Western 
'erritories  of  North  America.    Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  corrugation 
takes  place  beneath  the  great  oceanic  areas  of  subsidence. 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  substance  of  the  earth's 
interior  is  at  the  melting  point  proper  for  the  pressure  at  each  depth. 
Any  relief  from  pressure  therefore  may  allow  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
matter  so  relieved.  Such  relief  is  doubtless  afforded  by  the  corruga- 
tion of  mountain  chains  and  other  terrestrial  ridges.  And  it  is  in 
these  lines  of  uprise  that  volcanoes  and  other  manifestations  of  sub- 
terranean heat  actually  show  themselves, 

§  4.  Age  of  the  Earth  and  Measures  of  Geological  Tlm0. — 
The  age  of  our  planet  is  a  problem  which  may  be  attacked  either 
from  the  geological  or  physical  side. 

1.  The  geological  argument  rests  chiefly  upon  the  observed 
rates  at  which  geological  changes  are  being  effected  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  open  to  the  obvious  preliminary  objection  that  it  assumes 
the  existing  rate  of  change  as  tlie  measure  of  past  revolutions, — an 
assumption  which  may  be  entirely  erroneous,  for  the  present  may  be 
a  period  when  all  geological  events  march  forward  more  slowly  than 
they  used  to  do.  The  argument  proceeds  on  data  partly  of  a  physical 
and  partly  of  an  organic  kind,  (a.)  The  physical  evidence  is  derived 
from  such  facts  as  the  observed  rates  at  which  the  surface  of  a  coun- 
try is  lowered  by  rain  and  streams,  and  new  sedimentary  deposits 
are  formed.  These  facts  will  be  more  particularly  dwelt  upon  in 
later  sections  of  this  volume.  If  we  assume  that  the  land  has  been 
worn  away,  and  that  stratified  deposits  have  been  laid  down  nearly 
at  the  same  rate  as  at  present,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  strati- 
fied portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  represent  a  very  vast 
period  of  time.^     (K)  On  the  other  hand,  human  experience,  so 

'  Dr.  Croll  pnts  thia  period  at  not  lea?,  but  possibly  much  more,  than  60  million 
years.  Dr.  Hausjhton  gives  a  much  more  extended  period.  Estimating  the  present  rate 
of  deposit  of  strata  at  1  foot  in  8G16  years,  assuming  the  former  rate  to  have  been  ten 
times  more  rapid,  or  1  foot  in  861  •(>  years,  and  ttddng  the  thickness  of  the  stratified  roclcTB 
of  the  earth's  crust  at  177,200  feet,  he  obtains  a  minimum  of  200,000,000  years  for  the 
whole  duration  of  geological  time:  Six  Lectures  on  PhynotU  Qeography^  1880,  p.  94. 
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far  as  it  goes,  warrants  the  belief  that  changes  in  the  organic  world 
proceed  with  extreme  slowness.  Yet  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
terrestrial  crust  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  whole  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  earth's  surface  have  passed  through  numerous  cycles  of 
revolution, — species,  genera,  families,  orders,  appearing  and  disappear^ 
ing  many  times  in  succession.  On  any  supposition  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  vicissitudes  in  the  organic  world  can  only  have 
been  effected  with  the  lapse  of  vast  periods  of  time,  though  no 
reliable  standard  seems  to  be  available  whereby  these  periods  are  to 
be  measured.  The  argument  from  geological  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  an  interval  of  probably  not  much  less  than  100  million 
years  since  the  earliest  forms  of  life  appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
oldest  stratified  rocks  began  to  be  laid  down. 

2.  The  argument  from  physics  as  to  the  age  of  our  planet 
is  based  by  Sir  William  Thomson  upon  three  kinds  of  evidence  : — 
(1)  the  internal  heat  and  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth ;  (2)  the  tidal 
retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  and  (3)  the  origin  and  age  of 
the  Sim's  heat. 

(1.)  Applying  Fourier's  theory  of  thermal  conductivity,  he  pointed 
out  some  years  ago  (1862)  that  in  the  known  rate  of  increase  of 
temperature  downward  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  rate  of  loss  of 
heat  from  the  earth,  we  have  a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  planet. 
He  showed,  from  the  data  available  at  the  time,  that  the  superficial 
consolidation  of  the  globe  could  not  have  occurred  less  tnan  20 
million  years  ago,  or  the  underground  heat  would  have  been  greater 
than  it  is;  nor  more  than  400  million  years  ago,  otherwise  the 
underground  temperature  would  have  shown  no  sensible  increase 
downwards.  He  admitted  that  very  wide  limits  were  necessary.  In 
more  recently  discussing  the  subject,  he  inclines  rather  towards  the 
lower  than  the  higher  antiquity,  but  concludes  that  the  limit,  from 
a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  must  be  placed  within  some 
such  period  of  past  time  as  100  millions  of  years.  ^ 

(2.)  The  reasoning  from  tidal  retardation  proceeds  on  the 
admitted  fact  that,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  tide-wave,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  retarded,  and  is  therefore  slower  now  than 
it  must  have  been  at  one  time.  Sir  William  Thomson  contends 
that  had  the  globe  become  solid  some  10,000  million  years  ago, 
or  indeed  any  high  antiquity  beyond  100  million  years,  the  centri- 
fugal force  due  to  the  more  rapid  rotation  must  have  given  the  planet 
a  very  much  greater  polar  flattening  than  it  actually  possesses. 
He  admits,  however,  that  though  100  million  years  ago  that  force 
must  have  been  about  3  per  cent,  greater  than  now,  yet  "  nothing  we 
know  regarding  the  fiigure  of  the  earth  and  the  disposition  of  land 
and  water  would  justify  us  in  saying  that  a  body  consolidated  when 
there  was  more  centrifugal  force  by  3  per  cent,  than  now  might 

*  Trana.  Boy,  8oe.  Edin,  xxiii.  p.  157.  Tram,  Geol,  Soc,  Glasgow^m. p.  25.  Professor 
Tfut  redooes  the  period  to  10  or  15  miliioDS,  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science^ 
p.  167. 
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not  now  be  in  all  respects  like  the  earthy  so  far  as  we  know  it  at 
present."  ^ 

(3.)  The  third  kind  of  evidence  leads  to  results  confessedly  less 
emphatic  than  those  from  the  two  previous  lines  of  reasoning.  It 
is  based  upon  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be 
available  by  the  falling  together  of  the  masses  from  space,  which 
gave  rise  by  their  impact  to  our  sun,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  heat 
has  been  radiated.  Assuming  that  the  sun  has  been  cooling  even 
at  a  uniform  rate,  Professor  Tait  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
cannot  have  supplied  the  earth,  even  at  the  present  rate,  for  more 
than  about  15  or  20  million  years.^ 


Pabt  II. — An  Account  of  the  Composition  op  the  Earth's 

Crust — ^Minerals  and  Bocks. 

The  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  minei*al  matter  in  various  aggre- 
gates included  under  the  general  term  Hock.  A  rock  may  be 
defined  as  a  mass  of  matter  composed  of  one  or  more  simple  minerals, 
having  usually  a  variable  chenucal  composition  with  no  necessarily 
symmetrical  external  form,  and  ranging  m  cohesion  from  mere  loose 
debris  up  to  the  most  compact  stone.  Granite,  lava,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, gravel,  sand,  mud,  soil,  marl  and  peat,  are  all  recognized  in  a 
geological  sense  as  rocks. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat — 1st,  of  the  general  chemical 
constitution  of  the  crust ;  2nd,  of  the  minerals  of  which  rocks  mainly 
consist ;  3rd,  of  the  external  characters,  and,  4th,  of  the  internal  tex- 
ture and  structure,  of  rocks ;  5th,  of  the  classification  of  rocks ;  6tb, 
of  the  more  important  rocks  occurring  as  constituents  of  the  earth's 
crust ;  and  7th,  of  the  methods  employed  for  their  determination. 


§  i.  OenercU  Chemical  Constitution  oftlie  Crust, 

Direct  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  globe 
must  obviously  be  limited  to  that  of  the  crust,  though  by  inference 
we  may  eventually  reach  highly  probable  conclusions  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  interior.  Chemical  research  has  discovered  that 
sixty-four^  simple  or  as  yet  imdecomposable  bodies,  called  elements,  in 
various  proportions  and  compounds,  constitute  the  accessible  part  of 
the  crust.  Of  these,  however,  the  great  majority  are  comparatively 
of  rare  occurrence.    The  crust,  so  far  as  we  can  examine  it,  is  mainly 

^  Tran$.  GedL  Soe,  Qlatgow,  iii.  p.  16.  Professor  Tait,  iu  repeating  this  argument, 
concludes  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  one,  **  it  prorobly  reduces  tibe 
possible  period  which  can  be  aUowed  to  geologists  to  something  less  than  10  mUlions  of 
years."     Op.  cit,  p.  174. 

«  ap,  cU.  p.  174. 

*  This  number  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  increased  by  the  alleged  discovery 
of  no  fewer  than  fourteen  new  metals.  Some  of  these  bodies,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  new.    T.  8.  Humpidge,  Nature  zxii.  p.  232. 
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built  up  of  about  sixteen  elements,  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  two 
following  gronpsy  the  most  abundant  bodies  being  plac^  first  in  each 
list: — 


Weight. 

Oxygen 15*96 

Silioon 2800 

Carbon 11-97 

Salphar 31-98 

Hydrogen 1*00 

Chlorine 85-37 

Phosphoros 80*96 

Flnarine 19*  10 


^'^^''  Atomic 

Weight. 

Alaminium 27*30 

Oalcinm 39*90 

ICagnesiam 28*94 

Foteasiom 3904 

Sodiam 2299 

Iron 55-90 

Manganese 54*80 

Barium 136-80 


The  sixteen  elements  here  mentioned  form  about  ninety-nine  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust;  the  other  elements  constitute  only  about  ^ 
bundreth  part,  though  they  include  gold,  sUver^  copper^  tin,  lead, 
and  the  other  useful  metals,  iron  excepted.  By  far  the  most 
abundant  and  important  element  is  Oxygen.  It  forms  about  23  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  air,  88*87  per  cent,  of  water,  and  about  a  half 
of  all  the  rocks  which  compose  the  visible  portion  or  crust  of  the 
globe.  Another  metalloid,  Silicon,  always  united  with  oxygen,  ranks 
next  in  abundance  as  a  constituent  of  the  crust.  Of  the  remaining 
metalloids.  Carbon  and  Sulphur  sometimes  occur  in  the  free  state,  but 
usually  in  combination  with  oxygen  or  some  metal.  Chlorine  (save  per- 
haps at  volcanic  vents)  does  not  occur  in  a  free  state,  but  is  abundant 
in  combination  with  the  alkalies,  especially  with  sodium.  Fluorine 
is  always  found  in  combination,  and  has  never  yet  been  isolated  by 
artificial  chemical  processes.  It  is  the  only  element  which  has  not 
been  combined  with  oxygen.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  imion  with  Calcium 
as  the  mineral  fluor-spar;  but  traces  of  its  presence  have  been 
detected  in  other  miner^,  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  bones,  teeth, 
blood  and  milk  of  mammalia.  Hydrogen  occurs  chiefly  in  combin- 
ation with  oxygen  as  the  oxide,  water,  of  which  it  forms  11*13  per 
cent,  by  weight;  also  in  combination  with  carbon  as  the  hydro- 
carbons (mineral  oils  and  gases),  produced  bvthe  slow  decomposition 
of  organic  matter.  Phosphorus  occurs  with  oxy|;en  principally  in 
calcic  phosphate.  Of  the  metals,  a  few  are  found  in  the  native  state 
(gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.),  but  those  of  importance  in  the  framework 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  entered  into  combination  with  metalloids 
or  with  each  other. 

So  far  as  accessible  to  observation,  the  outer  portion  of  our  planet 
consists  mainly  of  metalloids.  Its  metallic  constituents  have  already 
in  great  part  entered  into  combination  with  oxygen,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  contains  the  residue  of  that  gas  which  has  not  yet  united 
itself  to  terrestrial  compounds.  In  a  broad  view  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  chemical  elements  in  the  external  crust,  the  suggestive 
speculation  of  Durocher  deserves  attention.^  He  regarded  all  rocks 
as  referable  to  two  layers  or  magmas  co-existing  in  the  earth's  crust 

^  Ann.  de$  Mine$,  1857.    Tzamlated  by  Haughton,  Manual  of  Geology,  1866,  p.  16. 
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the  one  beneath  the  other,  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  The 
upper  or  outer  layer,  which  he  termed  the  acid  or  siliceous  magma, 
contains  an  excess  of  silica,  and  has  a  mean  density  of  2*65.  The 
lower  or  inner  layer,  which  he  called  the  basic  magma,  has  from  six 
to  eight  times  more  of  the  earthy  bases  and  iron  oxides,  with  a  mean 
;  density  of  2'96.  To  the  former  he  assigned  the  early  plutonic  rocks, 
I  granite,  felsite,  &c.,  with  the  more  recent  trachytes ;  to  the  latter  he 
relegated  all  the  heavy  lavas,  basalts,  diorites,  &c.  The  ratio  of 
silica  is  7  in  the  acid  magma  to  5  in  the  basic.  Though  the  propor- 
tion of  this  acid  or  of  the  earthy  and  metallic  bases  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  certain  evidence  of  the  geological  date  oi  rocks,  nor  of 
their  probable  depth  of  origin,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  (with 
many  important  exceptions)  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  older  geological 
periods  are  very  generally  super-silicated  and  of  lower  specific 
gravity,  while  those  of  later  time  are  very  frequently  poor  in  silica, 
but  rich  in  the  earthy  bases  and  in  iron  and  manganese,  with  a 
consequent  higher  speciflo  gravity.  The  latter,  according  to 
Durocher,  have  oeen  forced  up  from  a  lower  zone  through  the  lighter 
siliceous  crust.  The  sequence  of  volcanic  rocks  as  first  announced 
by  Kichthofen,  has  an  interesting  connection  with  this  speculation. 

The  main  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  a  few  pre- 
dominant compounds.  Of  these  in  every  respect  the  most  abunaant 
and  important  is  Silicon  dioxide  or  Silica  (Kieselerde)  Si  Oj.  It  forms 
more  than  one  half  of  the  known  crust,  seeing  that  it  enters  as  a 
main  ingredient  into  the  composition  of  most  crystalline  and  frag* 
I  mental  rocks.  It  occurs  in  tne  free  state  as  the  abundant  rock- 
'  forming  mineral  quartz.  Being  one  of  the  acid-forming  oxides 
(H4Si04,  Silicic  acid,  KieseMure)  it  forms  combinations  with 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases  which  appear  as  the  prolific  and 
universally  diffused  family  of  the  silicates.  Moreover  it  is  present  in 
solution  in  terrestrial  ana  oceanic  waters,  from  which  it  is  deposited 
in  pores  and  fissures  of  rocks.  It  is  likewise  secreted  from  these 
waters  by  abundantly  diffused  species  of  plants  and  animals  (diatoms, 
radiolarians,  &c.)  It  has  been  largely  effective  in  replacing  the 
organic  textures  of  former  organisms,  and  thus  preserving  them  as 
fossils. 

Alumina  or  Aluminium  oxide  (Thonerde),  Al^Og,  occurs  sparingly 
native  as  Corundum,  which,  however,  according  to  F.  A.  Genth,  was 
the  original  condition  of  many  now  abundant  complex  aluminous 
minerals  and  rocks.  The  most  common  condition  of  aluminium  is 
in  union  with  silica.  In  this  form  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  vast 
family  of  the  aluminous  silicates,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
crystalline  and  fragmental  rocks  consists.  Exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, these  silicates  lose  some  of  their  more  soluble  ingredients, 
and  the  remainder  forms  an  earth  or  clay  consisting  chiefly  of 
silicate  of  aluminium. 

Carbon  in  the  various  kinds  of  coal  takes  rank  as  an  import'^nt 
rock-forming  element    But  its  most  universal  condition  is  in  carbon 
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dio^de,  CO2  present  in  the  air,  in  rain,  in  the  sea,  and  in  ordinary 
terreetnal  waters.  This  oxide  is  soluble  in  water,^  giving  rise  then 
to  a  dibasic  acid  termed  Carbonic  Acid  (Kohlensaure)  CO  (0H)2  or 
Ha  COs,  which,  in  combination  with  calcium,  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  vast  masses  of  solid  rock.  Carbon  dioxide 
constitutes  a  fifth  part  of  the  weight  of  ordinary  limestone. 

Sulphur  (Soufre,  Schwefel)  S,  occurs  uncombined  in  occasional 
deposits  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  to  be  afterwards  described, 
aho  in  union  with  iron  and  other  metals  as  sulphides;  but  its 
principal  condition  as  a  rock-builder  is  in  combination  with  oxygen 
as  sulphuric  acid  (Schwefelsaure)  H2  SO4  which  with  lime  forms  beds 
of  sulphate. 

Calcium  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  crystalline  rocks 
in  combination  with  silica  and  with  other  silicates.  But  its  most 
abundant  form  is  in  union  virith  carbon  dioxide  when  it  appears  as  the 
mineral  oalcite  (Ca  COg)  or  the  rock  limestone.  Calcium  carbonate, 
being  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  is  one  of  the  most 
universally  diffused  mineral  ingredients  of  natural  waters.  It 
supplies  the  varied  tribes  of  moUusca,  corals,  and  many  other 
invertebrates  with  the  mineial  substance  for  the  secretion  of  their 
tests  and  skeletons.  Such  too  has  been  its  office  from  remote 
geological  periods,  as  is  shown  by  the  vast  masses  of  organically 
formed  limestone  which  enter  so  conspicuously  into  the  structure  of 
the  continents.  In  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  calcium  forms 
important  beds  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite. 

Magnesium,  Potassium,  and  bodium  play  a  less  conspicuous 
but  still  essential  part  in  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Magnesium  in  combination  with  silica  forms  a  class  of  silicates  of 
prime  importance  in  the  composition  of  volcanic  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  As  a  carbonate  it  unites  with  calcium  carbonate  to  form 
the  widely  diffused  rock,  dolomite.  Potassium  or  Sodium  combined 
with  silica  is  present  in  small  quantity  in  most  silicates.  In  union 
with  chlorine  as  common  salt  sodium  is  the  most  important  mineral 
ingredient  of  see^-water,  and  can  be  detected  in  minute  quantities  in 
air,  rain,  and  in  terrestrial  waters.  In  the  old  chemical  formula3 
hitherto  employed  in  mineralogy  the  metals  of  the  allvalies  and 
alkaline  earths  are  represented  as  oxides.  Thus  lime  (calcium 
monoxide),  soda  (sodium  monoxide),  potash  (potassium  monoxide), 
mao^esia  (magnesium  oxide),  are  denoted  as  in  union  with  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  &c.,  forming  carbonates,  sulphates,  silicates 
of  lime,  soda,  &c. 

Iron  and  Manganese  are  the  two  most  common  heavy  metals, 
occurring  both  in  the  form  of  ores  and  as  constituents  of  rocks.  Iron 
is  the  great  pigment  of  nature.  Its  peroxide,  sesquioxide,  or 
ferric  oxide  forms  large  mineral  masses,  and  together  with  the 
protoxide  or  ferrous  oxide  occurs  in  smaller  or  larger  proportions  in 

»  One  volnme  of  water  at  0^  C.  dissolves  1-7967  Tolumea  of  carbon  dioxide;  at 
15°  C  the  ammrnt  is  reduced  to  1*0020  Tolumes. 
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the  great  majority  of  crystalline  rocks.  Iron  is  removed  in  solution 
in  the  water  of  springs  and  precipitated  as  a  hydrous  peroxide. 
Manganese  is  commonly  associated  with  iron  in  minute  proportions  in 
igneous  rocks,  and  being  similarly  removed  in  solution  in  water,  is 
thrown  down  as  bog  manganese  or  wad. 

Silicic  Acid,  Carbonic  Acid,  and  Sulphuric  Acid  are  the  three 
acids  with  which  most  of  the  bases  that  compose  the  earth's  crust 
have  been  combined.  With  these  we  may  connect  the  water 
which,  besides  merely  percolating  through  rocks,  or  existing  as  water 
of  crystallization  in  minerals,  has  been  chemically  absorbed  in  the 
process  of  hydration,  and  which  thus  constitutes  more  than  10  or 
even  20  per  cent,  of  some  rocks  (gypsum). 

Although  every  mineral  may  oe  made  to  yield  data  of  more  or 
less  geological  significance,  it  will  be  needral  to  bring  nnder  the 
notice  of  the  student  here  only  those  minerals  which  enter  as  chief 
ingredients  into  the  composition  of  rock-masses,  or  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  as  accessories.  Of  the  species  thus  introduced,  it 
will  be  proper  to  dwell  more  particularly  on  those  of  their  characters 
which  are  of  chief  interest  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  such  as 
their  modes  of  occurreuce  in  relation  to  the  genesis  of  rocks,  and  their 
weathering  as  indicative  of  the  nature  of  rock-decomposition.  It 
will  thus  be  unavoidable  that  subjects  must  be  referred  to  by  antici- 
pation which  will  find  fuller  treatment  in  the  sequel.  Bat  the  cross 
references  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the  reader  to  pass  with  ease  from 
the  enumeration  of  the  facts,  which  is  what  is  chiefly  intended  in  the 
present  section,  to  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  these  facts  as  given 
in  subsequent  pages. 


I  §  ii  BocTc-formng  Minerals. 

Minerals  as  constituents  of  rocks  occur  in  four  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  produced. 

1.  Crystalline^  as  (a)  more  or  less  regularly  defined  crystals ;  (h) 
amorphous  granules  or  aggregations  having  an  internal  crystalline 
structure  in  most  cases  easfly  reco^zable  with  polarized  light ;  (e) 
'^crystallites"  or  '^ microliths,"  incipient  forms  of  crystauization, 
which  are  described  on  p.  100.  The  crystalline  condition  may  arise 
either  from  igneous  fusion  or  from  aaueous  solution.^ 

2.  Qlassy  or  vitreouSy  as  a  natural  glass  usually  including  either 
crystals  or  crystallites,  or  both.  Minerals  have  assumed  this  condition 
from  a  state  of  fusion.  The  glass  may  consist  of  several  minerals 
fused  into  one  homogeneous  substance.  Where  it  has  been 
^'  devitrified,''  that  is,  has  assumed  a  lithoid  or  stony  structure,  these 
component  minerals  crystallize  out  of  the  glassy  magma,  and  may  be 
recognised  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

8.  Oolloidj  as  a  jelly-like  though  stony  substance,  of  which 

'  For  the  micioscopio  characters  of  minerals  and  rocks,  see  p.  94. 
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calcedony  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Minerals  in  this  form  have 
probably  always  resulted  as  a  deposition  from  aqueons  solutions. 

4.  AmairphaiMy  haying  no  crystalline  structure  or  form,  and 
occurring  in  indefinite  masses,  granules,  streaks,  tufts,  stainiugs,  or 
other  irregular  modes  of  occurrence. 

A  mineral  which  has  replaced  another  and  has  assumed  the 
external  form  of  the  mineral  so  replaced,  is  termed  a  Pseudo- 
fiiorph,  A  mineral  which  encloses  another  has  been  called  a  Peri- 
morph  ;  one  enclosed  within  another,  an  Endamorph. 

Minerals  ma^  either  be  essential  or  accessory,  original  or 
secondary  constituents  of  rocks.  A  mineral  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient when  its  absence  would  so  alter  the  character  of  a  rock 
as  to  make  it  something  fundamentally  different.  The  quartz 
of  granite,  for  example,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  that  rock, 
the  removal  of  which  would  make  some  other  petrographical 
species.  All  essential  minerals  are  original  constituents  of  a  rock, 
but  all  the  original  constituents  are  not  essential.  In  granite,  for 
example,  topaz,  beryl,  sphene,  and  other  minerals  often  occur  under 
circomstances  which  show  that  they  crystallized  out  of  the  original 
magma  of  the  rock.  But  they  form  so  trifling  a  proportion  in  the 
total  mass,  and  their  absence  would  so  little  affect  the  general 
character  of  that  mass,  that  they  are  regarded  as  mere  acces- 
sory though  undoubtedly  original  ingredients.^  Again,  in  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  such  as  modem  laya,  the  essential  ingredients  cannot 
he  traced  l)ack  further  than  the  eruption  of  the  mass  containing 
them.  They  are  not  only  original  as  constituents  of  the  laya, 
but  are  themselyes  original  ana  non-deriyatiye  minerals,  produced 
directly  from  the  crystallization  of  molten  minerals  ejected  from 
beneath  the  earth's  crust,  though,  as  Michel  L^yy  has  shown,  the 
debris  of  older  minerals  may  sometimes  be  traced  amidst  the  later 
crystals  of  massiye  rocks.^  In  rocks  of  aqueous  origin,  howeyer, 
there  are  many,  such  as  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  where  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  though  original  ingredients  of  the  rocks,  are  eyidently 
of  deriyative  origin.  The  little  quartz  granules  of  a  sandstone  hay'e 
formed  part  of  the  rock  eyer  since  it  was  accumulated,  and  are  its 
essential  constituents.  Yet  each  of  these  once  formed  part  of  some 
older  rocks,  the  destruction  of  which  yielded  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sandstone. 

The  same  mineral  may  occur  both  as  an  original  and  as  a 
secondary  constituent.  Quartz,  for  example,  appears  everywhere  in 
both  conditions ;  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  twofold 
form  eyen  in  the  same  rock,  though  there  is  then  usually  some 
difference  between  the  original  and  secondary  quartz.  A  quartz- 
felsite,  for  instance,  abounds  in  original  little  kernels,  or  in  double 

'  Some  of  the  '*  ftcoessoty  **  minerals,  however,  may  he  of  great  importance  ns 
indicatiye  of  the  oonditions  under  which  the  rock  was  formed. 

'  BuSL  8oc  OioL  France,  Srd  ser.  iii.  199.  Hee  also  Fonqn^  ct  Michel  Le\'y, 
^'Min^ralogie  Micrographiqne,"  p.  1S9. 
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pyramids  of  thd  mineral  often  enclosing  fluid  cavities,  wbile  the 
secondary  or  accidental  forms  occur  in  veins,  reticulations,  or 
other  irregular  aggregates,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  chequered 
structure  in  polarized  light,  and  by  an  absence  of  the  crowded 
cavities  so  characteristic  in  the  quartz  of  igneous  rocks. 

Accessory  minerals  frequently  occur  in  cavities  where  they  have 
had  room  to  crystallize  out  from  the  general  mass.  The  **  dnisy  " 
cavities  or  open  spaces  lined  with  well  developed  crystals  found  in 
some  granites  are  good  examples,  for  it  is  there  that  the  non-essential 
minerals  are  chiefly  to  be  recognized.  The  veins  of  segregation 
found  in  many  crystalline  rocks,  particularly  in  those  of  the  granitic 
series,  are  further  illustrations  of  the  original  separation  of  mineral 
ingredients  from  the  general  magma  of  a  rock  (see  p.  1 32).  In  some 
cases  minerals  assume  a  concretionary  shajie,  which  may  be  ob- 
served chiefly  though  not  entirely  in  rocks  formed  in  water.  Some 
minerals  are  particularly  prone  to  occur  in  concretions.  Siderite  or 
ferrous  carbonate  is  to  be  found  in  abundant  nodules  mixed  with 
clay  and  organic  matter  among  consolidated  muddy  deposits.  Cal- 
cite  or  calcium  carbonate  is  likewise  abundantly  concretionary. 
Silica  in  the  forms  of  chert  and  flint  appears  in  irregular  concretions, 
in  old  calcareous  formations,  composed  mainly  of  the  remains  of 
marine  organisms. 

Secondary  minerals  have  been  developed  as  the  result  of  sub- 
sequent changes  in  rocks,  and  are  almost  invariably  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  percolating  water,  either  from  above  or  from 
below.  Occurring  under  circumstances  in  which  such  water  could 
act  with  effect,  they  are  found  in  cracks,  joints,  fissures,  and  other 
divisional  planes  and  cavities  of  rocks.  These  subterranean  channels, 
frequently  several  feet  or  even  yards  wide,  have  been  gradually 
filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter  on  their  sides  (see  the 
Section  on  Mineral  Veins).  The  cavities  formed  by  expanding 
steam  in  ancient  lavas  (amygdaloids)  have  offered  abundant  op- 
portunities for  deposits  of  this  kind.  They  have  accordingly  been 
in  large  measure  occupied  by  secondary  minerals  (amygdules),  such 
as  calcite,  calcedony,  quartz  and  zeolites. 

In  the  succeeding  description  of  the  more  important  rock- 
forming  minerals^  attention  will  be  drawn  to  physical  characters, 
such  as  crystalline  form,  hardness^  (H.),  and  specific  gravity  (Gr.)  ; 
chemical  composition ;  modes  of  occurrence,  whether  original  or 
secondary ;  and  modes  of  origin,  whether  imeous,  aqueous,  or  organic ; 
pseudomorphs,  that  is,  the  various  minerals  which  any  given  mineral 
nas  replaced,  while  retaining  their  external  forms,  and  likewise  those 
which  ai*e  found  to  have  supplanted  the  mineral  in  question  while  in 
the  same  way  retaining  its  form — a  valuable  clue  to  the  internal 

'  The  Bcule  of  liardneas  in  iiso  among  mineralogists  is  divided  into  ten  degrees,  each 
denoted  by  the  narao  of  some  mineral :  1.  Talc.  2.  Kock-salt.  3.  Calcite.  4.  Flaor-spar. 
5.  Apatite.  6.  Orthoelase.  7.  Quarti.  8.  Tojxue.  9.  Corundum.  10.  Diamond. 
A  mineral  'which  is  scratched  'with  the  same  ease  as  quartz  is  said  to  have  H.  7 ;  a 
mineral  which  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is  scratched  by  apatite,  is  between  H.  4  and  II.  5. 
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chemical  changes  which  Irockd  Undergo  from  the  action  of  perco- 
lating water  (Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  ii.|  §  1  and  2) ;  and  lastly^ 
characteristics  or  peculiarities  of  weathering,  where  any  such  exist 
that  deserye  special  mention. 

The  native  elements  are  compamtiyely  of  rare  Occurrence,  and 
only  two  of  them,  carbon  and  sulphur,  occasionally  play  the  part  of 
noteworthy  essential  and  accessory  constitutents  of  rocks.  A  few  of 
the  native  metals,  more  specially  copper  and  gold,  now  and  then 
appear  in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute  commercially  important 
ingredients  of  veins  and  rock-masses. 

Graphite. — Rarely  crystallized  in  hexagonal  forms,  usually 
granular,  scaly,  or  compact.    H.  0*5 — 10.     Qr.  1*9 — 2'3.    Nearly 

fmre  carbon,  but  generally  with  at  least  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  silica, 
ime,  iron,  or  other  impurity.  Under  the  microscope,  opaque ;  ap- 
pearing velvet-black  with  reflected  light.  Found  chiefly  in  ancient 
crystalline  rocks,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  granite,  &c.;  some  of  the 
Laurentian  limestones  of  Canada  being  so  full  of  the  diffused 
mineral  as  to  be  profitably  worked  for  it;  in  rare  instances  coal 
has  been  observed  changed  into  it  by  intrusive  basalt  (Ayrshire). 
Probably  in  most  cases  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  imbedded 
organic  matter,  especially  remains  of  plants;  occasionally  observed 
as  a  pseudomorph  after  calcite  and  pyrites,  and  sometimes  en- 
closing sphene  and  other  minerals.^ 

Graphite  is  little  affected  by  percolating  water,  hence  it  is  not  a 
replacement  mineral.  But  Yom  Bath  has  described  an  examf)lo 
from  Westphalia  where  calcite  has  been  partially  replaced  externally 
by  an  encrusting  pseudomorph  of  graphite.'* 

Sulphur. — Crystallized  in  rhombic  pyramids ;  but  more  commonly 
compact,  granular,  powdery,  stalactitic,  or  incrusting.  H.  1'5 — 2*5. 
Gr.  r9 — 2'1.  Normally  pure  sulphur,  but  often  much  mixed  with 
earthy,  calcareous,  or  bituminous  impurities.  Occurs  under  two 
conditions.  1st,  as  a  product  of  volcanic  action  in  the  vents  and 
fissures  of  actiye  and  dormant  cones.  Volcanic  sulphur  i-^  formf^d 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted  liydrogen,  so  copiously 
emitted  with  the  steam  that  issues  from  volcanic  vents,  as  at  the 
Solfatara,  near  Naples.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  same  gas  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  2nd, 
in  beds  and  layers  or  diffused  particles  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  previous  minerals,  particularly  sulphates,  or  from  deposit  in  water 
through  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  frequent 
crystiulization  of  sulphur  shows  that  the  mineral  must  have  been 
formed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  its  natural  crystals  melt  at 
238'1**  Fahr.  Its  formation  may  be  observed  in  progress  at  many 
sulphureous  springs,  where  it  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  pale  mud 
through  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water. 
It  occurs  in  Sicily,  Spain  and  elsewhere,  in  beds  of  bituminous 

>  YomBaili.  Biiiwigtberi,  Vtien,  Altad*  Si  {k  67 ;  Bnllivftn  m  JvUM  Manual  of  (hclogyy 
3rd  odit.  p.  56. 

*  Ntues  Jdkih.  Min,  1874,  p.  522. 
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limestone  and  ^jrpsnm.  These  strata,  sometimes  full  of  remains  of 
fresh-water  shells  and  plants,  are  interlaminated  with  sulphur,  the 
very  shells  being  not  infrequently  replaced  by  this  mineral.  Here 
the  presence  of  the  sulphur  may  oe  traced  to  the  reduction  of  the 
calcium  sulphate  to  the  state  of  sulphide  through  the  action  of  the 
decomposing  organic  matter,  and  the  subsequent  production  and 
decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  consequent  liberation  of 
sulphur.^  The  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily  furnish  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  alternate  deposit  of  sulphur  and  limestone.  They 
consist  mainl]^  of  a  marly  limestone,  throujQ;h  which  the  sulphur  is 
partly  disseminated  and  partly  interstratined  in  thin  laminaa  and 
thicker  layers,  some  of  wnich  are  occasionally  28  feet  deep.  Below 
these  deposits  lie  older  Teitiary  gypseous  formations,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  has  probably  produced  the  deposits  of  sulphur  in  the 
overlying  more  recent  lake-basins.^ 

The  weathering  of  sulphur  is  exemplified  on  a  considerable  scale 
at  these  Sicilian  deposits.  The  sulphur,  in  presence  of  limestone, 
oxygen,  and  moisture,  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  which  combining 
with  the  limestone  forms  gypsum,  a  curious  return  to  what  was 
probably  the  original  substance  from  the  decomposition  of  which  the 
sulphur  was  derived.  Hence  the  site  of  the  outcrop  of  the  sulphur 
beds  is  marked  at  the  surface  by  a  white  earthy  rock,  or  horscah^ 
which  is  regarded  by  the  miners  in  Sicily  to  be  a  sure  indication  of 
sulphur  unaerneath,  as  the  gossan  of  Cornwall  is  indicative  of  under- 
lying metalliferous  veins.^ 

Iron. — ^This  most  important  of  all  the  metals  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  sparingly  in  the  native  state.  It  occurs  in  grains  and 
blocks  which  have  mllen  from  planetary  space  as  meteorites.  Nor- 
denskiold  describes  fifteen  blocks  of  iron  on  the  island  of  Disco, 
Greenland,  the  weight  of  the  two  largest  being  21,000  and  8,000 
kilogrammes  (11*8  and  7*9  tons)  respectively.  Numerous  smaller 
pieces  have  been  picked  up  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  fine  grains 
or  dust  of  similar  iron  have  been  observul  in  hailstones  and  in  snow 
of  the  Alps,  Sweden  and  Siberia,  and  by  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Challenger  on  the  ocean  floor  at  remote  distances  from  land.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  small  but  constant  supply  of  native  iron 
is  falling  upon  the  earth's  surface  from  outside  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere.^  This  iron  is  alloyed  with  nickel,  and  contains  small 
quantities  of  cobalt,  copper  and  other  ingredients.  Dr.  Andrews, 
however,  showed  in  1852  that  native  iron  in  minute  spicules  or 
granules  exists  in  some  basalts  and  other  volcanic  rocks,^  and 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  has  recently  detected  it  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity in  the  gabbro  of  the  West  of  Scotland.    It  occurs  also  in 

>  Braun,  BufL  8oc.  G^l,  France,  let  eer.  ziL  p.  171. 

'  Memorie  dd  R.  Comitato  Oeologico  d: Italia,  i.  (1S71). 

»  Jovkm,  Soc,  Arts,  1873,  p.  170. 

*  See  Ehrenberg,  Froriepa  Notizen,  Feb.  1S46 ;  Nordenskiuld,  Comptes-rendus  Acad, 
Set.  Ixxyii.  p.  463,  IxxyliL  p.  236.  Tisisandier,  op.  eil,  Ixxviii.  p.  821,  Ixxx.  p.  58,  Izzxi. 
p.  576.    See  Ixzy.  (1872)  p.  683.    Tung,  BvU,  8oe,  Vavdm'se,  8ci.  Nat.  (1876),  xiv.  p.  493. 

"  BrU,  A$9oe.  Rep,  1852. 
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basalts  of  Bohemia  and  Greenland.  Nordenakiold  observed  that 
at  the  same  locality  in  Disco  Island,  where  he  found  the  large 
blocks  of  native  ir^^the  underlying  basalt  contained  lenticular  and 
disc-shaped  blocks  of  precisely  similar  iron.  He  infers  that  the 
whole  of  the  blocks  may  belong  to  a  meteoric  shower  which  fell 
during  the  time  (Tertiary)  when  the  basalt  was  poured  out  at  the 
surface.  He  dismisses  the  suggestion  that  the  iron  could  possibly 
be  of  telluric  origin.^  But  the  microscope  reveals  in  this  basalt  the 
presence  of  minute  particles  of  native  iron  which,  associated  with 
viridite,  are  moulded  round  the  crystals  of  labradorite  and  augite.^ 
Daubr6e  appears  therefore  to  be  jucrtified  in  regarding  this  iron  as  de- 
rived from  tne  inner  metallic  portions  of  the  globe  which  lie  at  depths 
inaccessible  to  our  observations,  but  from  which,  on  his  view,  the  vast 
Greenland  basalt-eruptions  have  brought  up  traces  to  the  surface.^ 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Oxides  occur  combined  with 
some  acid.  A  few  uncombined  take  a  prominent  place  as  essential 
constituents  or  frequent  ingredients  of  rocks. 

SiUGA  is  found  in  three  forms.  Quartz,  Tridymite,  and  Opal. 

Quartz  occurs  either  (1)  crystallized  in  clear  hexagonal  prisms 
(rock-crystal,  amethyst,  cairngorm),  also  opaque  or  translucent, 
granular,  crystalline  (common  quartz,  vein  quartz),  or  (2)  non- 
crystalline, crypto-crvstalline,  or  compact  (calcedony,  homstone, 
jasper),  often  coloured  with  iron  or  other  unpurity.  Si  Ojj  =  Si  46-67, 
O  53-33.  H.  =  7.  Gr.  2*5— 2-8.  Calcedony  includes  translucent, 
compact^  non-crystalline  minerals  occurring  in  stalactitic  or  en- 
csrdsting  forms,  and  in  nodules  and  layers :  regarded  as  intimate 
mixtures  of  amorphous  (soluble  in  caustic  potass)  and  crystalline 
silica. 

Quartz  is  abundant  as  (1)  an  essential  constituent  of  rocks,  as  in 
granite,  (p.  131),  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartz-trachyte,  quartz-porphyry, 
sandstone;  (2)  an  accessory  ingredient  filling  wholly  or  partially 
veins,  joints,  cracks  and  cavities.  It  has  been  produced  n*om  (a) 
igneous  action,  as  in  volcanic  rocks;  (h)  aquo-igneous  or  plutonic 
action,  as  in  granites,  gneisses,  &c. ;  (c)  solution  in  water,  as  where 
it  lines  cavities  or  replaces  other  minerals.  The  last  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  lliat  of  the  crvstalline  and  non-crystalline  quartz  and 
calcedony  found  as  secondary  ingredients  in  rocks. 

The  study  of  the  endomorphs  and  pseudomorphs  of  quartz  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  rocks.  No 
mineral  is  so  conspicuous  for  the  variety  of  other  minerals  enclosed 
within  it.  In  some  secondary  quartz  crystals  each  prism  forms 
a  small  mineralogical  cabinet  enclosing  a  dozen  or  more  distinct 
minerals,  as  rutUe,  haematite,  limonite,  pyrites,  chlorite,  and  many 
others.^    Quartz   may  be    observed    replacing    calcite,  aragonite, 

'  CfeoL  Mag.  iz.  '  Fouqn^  et  Michel-L^vy,  op.  oit,ja,  443. 

*  Danfai^  Discount  Aead,  Scienee$,    1  Mftrch,  1880,  p.  17.    See  also  V^.  Flight  in 
a^oL  Mag.  ii.  (2nd  BBt^f.  152. 

«  See  jSnlliraD*  in  Jukes^  JtfaiitiaZ,  p.  61. 
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fiiderite,  gypsum,  rock-salt,  haBinatite,  &c.  This  facility  of  replace- 
ment constitutes  silica  one  of  the  most  valuable  petrifying  agents  in 
nature.  Organic  bodies  which  have  been  silicified  retain  often  with 
the  utmost  perfection  their  minutest  and  most  delicate  structures. 

The  stuaent  can  usually  detect  quartz  by  its  external  characters, 
and  especially  by  its  vitreous  lustre  and  hardness.  When  in  the  form 
.  of  minute  blebs  or  crystals,  it  may  be  recognised  in  many  rocks  with 
a  good  lens.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  a  cnaracteristic 
brilliant  chromatic  polarization,  with  no  trace  of  any  alteration  of 
its  borders;  while  calcedony  displays  a  minute  concentric  radial 
structure  giving  a  black  cross  between  crossed  Nicols.  Where  it  is 
an  original  and  essential  constituent  of  a  rock  quartz  it  very  com- 
monly contains  minute  rounded  or  irregular  cavities  or  pores 
partially  filled  with  liquid.  So  minute  are  these  cavities  that  a 
thousand  millions  of  them  may,  when  they  are  closely  aggregated, 
lie  within  a  cubic  inch.  The  liquid  is  chiefly  water,  not  uncommonly 
containing  sodium  chloride  or  other  salt,  sometimes  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydro-carbons.^ 

Bock  crystal  and  crystalline  quartz  resist  atmospheric  weathering 

'  with  great  persistence.    Hence  the  quartz  grains  may  usually  be 

easily  discovered  in  the  weathered  crust  of  a  quartziferous  igneous 

I  rock.     But  corroded  qnaxtz  crystals  have  been  observed  in  exposed 

mountainous  situations,  with  their  edges  rounded  and  eaten  away.^ 

The  non-crystallized  forms  of  silica  are  more  easily  affected.     Flint 

and  many  forms  of  coloured  calcedony  weather  with  a  white  crust. 

But  it  is  chiefly  from  the  weathering  of  silicates  (especially  through 

'  the  action  of  organic  acids)  that  the  soluble  silica  of  natural  waters 

is  derived.    Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  ii.  §  7. 

Tridymite,  in  minute  hexagonal  tables  (belonging  according  to 
von  Lasaulx  to  the  triclinic  system),  often  somewhat  rounded,  and 
almost  always  grouped  in  twins,  or  still  more  in  trins  (hence  the 
name),  which  are  aggregated  round  and  upon  each  other,  has  been 
met  with  chiefly  among  volcanic  rocks  (trachytes,  andesites,  &c.), 
both  as  an  abundant  constituent  of  those  which  have  been  poured 
out  in  the  form  of  lava,  and  also  in  the  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius.^ 

Opal — the  hydrated  form  of  silica;  amorphous,  subtrans- 
lucent  to  opacjue,  containing  3  to  13  per  cent,  of  water,  with  variable 
admixture  of  iron  oxides,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  alkalies.  H. 
5*5 — 6*5.  Gr.  1*9 — ^2*3.  The  opals  have  been  formed  from  solution  in 
water,  or  from  the  hydration  of  anhydrous  silica.  Noble  opal,  fire  opal, 
common  opal,  and  semi-opal  are  usually  disseminated  in  veins  and 
nests  through  rocks.     Semi-opal  occasionally  replaces  the  original 

'  See  Brewster,  Tratu.  Boy,  8oe,  Edin.  x.  p.  1.  Sorby,  QtiaH,  Joum.  OeoL  Soe, 
xiv.  p.  463.  Froc,  JRoy.  Soe.  xv.  p.  153 ;  xvii.  p.  299.  Zirkel,  Mikroskopische  Besehaffenheil 
der  Mineralim  und  Ue$tein&,  p.  89.  Rosenbusch,  MikrosTeopitche  Physiographies  i.  p.  30. 
Hartley,  Jouttl  Chem,  8oo,  February,  1876.  The  occurrence  of  fluid  cavities  in  the 
crystals  of  rocks  is  more  fully  described  in  Part  n.  §  iy.  of  this  Book. 

'  Both.  Chem.  Qecl  i.  p.  94. 

'  Vom  Bath.    Z.  DeuUeh.  Oed.  Ges,  xxv.  p.  236, 1873. 
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substance  of  fossil  wood  (wood-opal).  Several  forms  of  opal  are  deposited 
by  geysers,  and  are  known  under  the  general  appellation  of  sinters. 
Hydrated  silica  appears  likewise  as  the  result  of  plant  and  animal 
growth  in  tripoli  powder,  randanite,  and  other  earths  which  are 
composed  mainly  or  wholly  of  the  remains  of  diatoms,  &c. 

Conmdnm  occurs  in  clear  rhombohedral  forms  (sapphire  and 
ruby) ;  also  in  dull,  coarse,  feebly  translucent  crystals  (corundum), 
and  in  an  amorphous  granular  form  mixed  with  iron  oxide  (emery). 
H.  9.  6r.  3*9 — 4.  Alumina  or  aluminic  oxide,  AI2  O3  =  Al  53*2 
O  46*8.  Found  in  crystalline  rocks,  particularly  in  certain  serpentines 
and  schists,  gneiss,  granite,  dolomite,  and  rocks  of  the  metamorphic 
series.  The  largest  deposits  of  corundum  yet  known  occur  in  the 
eastern  states  of  America,  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama.  One  of 
these  runs  for  four  miles,  with  a  thickness  of  four  feet,  in  a  talcose 
slate  and  serpentine  between  gneiss  and  mica-slate  in  the  centre  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  The  occurrence  of  such  enormous  masses  of 
alumina  has  been  pointedly  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,  who 
has  brought  to  light  a  remarkable  series  of  transformations  of 
corundum  into  other  minerals,  among  which  are  spinel,  zoisite, 
felspars,  tourmaline,  fibrolite,  cyanite,  chlorite,  lazulite,  and  the  micas 
known  as  damourite  and  margarite.^  He  affirms  that  large  beds  of 
corundum  associated  with  the  deposition  of  chromiferous  chrysolite 
beds  (since  altered  into  serpentine)  have  been  subsequently  acted  upon 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  converted  into  the  minerals  just  mentioned, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  altered  products  remains  as  large  beds  of 
mica-  and  cnlorite-slates  or  schists.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  how 
such  alterations  could  take  place  in  a  substance  which  in  our 
laboratories  so  resists  solution,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve.^ 
Corundum  (sapphire  and  ruby)  has  been  formed  artificially. 

Ibon  Oxides.: — ^Four  minerals,  composed  mainly  of  iron  oxides, 
occur  abundantly  as  essential  and  accessory  ingredients  of  rocks. 
Haematite,  Limonite,  Magnetite,  and  Titanic  iron. 

Hsematite  (Fer  oligiste,  Eotheisen,  Eisenglanz)  occurs  crystcJlized 
in  rhombohedral  forms  with  splendent  metallic  lustre  (specular  iron) 
but  most  commonly  in  compact  or  crypto-crvstalline,  usually  fibrous, 
sometimes  amorphous  aggregations  (red  iron),  with  cherry-red  streak. 
H  5*5 — 6*5.  Gr.  5'19— 5-28.  Ferric  oxide,  sesquioxide  or  peroxide 
of  iron,  Fe2  03=Fe  70,  0  30.  In  the  crystallized  form  the  mineral 
occurs  in  yeins  as  well  as  lining  cavities  and  fissures  of  rocks.  The 
fibrous  and  more  common  form  (which  often  has  portions  of  its 
mass  passing  into  the  crystallized  condition)  lies  likewise  in  strings 
or  veins ;  also  in  cavities,  which,  when  of  large  size,  have  given 
opportunity  for  the  deposit  of  great  masses  of  haamatite,  as  in 

>  American  Fhtl,  8oe.  1S73. 

'  Bat  of  the  realitr  of  some  of  the  remarkable  metamorphifimB  he  describes,  the 
pietent  writer  can  roeak  with  the  confidence  ^arising  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
mools  with  whidi  t>r.  Genth  favoored  him  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
PeDDsylyaaDda  in  October,  1879. 
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cavernous  limestones  (Westmoreland).  It  occnrs  with  other  ores 
and  minerals  as  an  abundant  component  of  mineral  veinSy  like- 
wise in  beds  interstratified  with  sedimentary  or  schistose  rocks. 
Scales  and  specks  of  opaque  or  clear  bright  red  haematite,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  crystals  of  rocks,  give  them  a  reddish 
colour  or  peculiar  lustre  (pertnite,  stilbite)^  Under  the  microscope 
haematite  is  dull  red  or  opaque,  distinguishable  from  magnetite 
by  crystallographic  form  and  colour.  It  appears  abundantly  as 
a  product  of  sublimation  in  the  clefts  of  Tolcanic  cones  and  lava 
streams.  In  veins  and  beds  among  rocks  it  is  probably  in  most 
cases  a  deposition  from  water,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  some 
previous  soluble  combination  of  the  metal,  frequently  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbonate.  It  is  found  pseudomorphous  after  ferrous  car- 
bonate, and  this  has  probably  been  the  origin  of  beds  of  red  ochre 
occasionally  intercalated  amon^  stratified  rocks.  It  likewise  re- 
places calcite,  dolomite,  quartz,  barytes,  pyrites,  magnetite,  rock-salt, 
fluor-spar,  &e. 

Limonite  (brown  iron  ore)  occurs  in  no  definite  crystallized 
form,  but  in  finely  fibrous  or  indistinctly  crystalline,  mammillated, 
encrusting,  or  stalactitic  aggregates,  often  earthy  and  amorphous; 
blackish  brown  to  ochre  yellow,  with  yellowish  brown  streak.  H.  5. 
Gr.  3-4 — 3*95.  Consists  of  hydrous  ferric  oxide,  Foa  03-f-3  H^  0= 
Fe2  O3  85-56,  Hj  0  14'44,  Occurs  in  beds  among  stratified  forma- 
tions, and  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  deposit  through  the  action 
of  organic  acids  in  marsh  land  (bog  iron  ore)  and  lake-bottoms. 
(Book  IV.  Part  11.  Section  iii.)  In  the  form  of  yellow  ochre 
it  is  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  chalybeate  springs  containing 
green  vitriol  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  sulphides.^  Limo* 
nite  is  a,  common  decomposition  product  in  rocks  containing  iron 
among  their  constituents.  It  is  thus  always  a  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive substance  resulting  from  chemical  alteration. 

The  pseudomorphous  forms  of  limoqite  show  to  what  a  large 
extent  iron  oxides  are  carried  in  solution  through  rocks.  The 
mineral  has  been  found  replacing  calcite,  siderite,  dolomite, 
haematite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  marcasite,  galena,  blende,  gypsum, 
barytes,  fluor-spar,  pyroxene,  quartz,  garnet,  beryl,  &c 

Magnetite  (Fer  oxydul^,  Magneteisen),  isometric,  abundant  in 
octohedral  forms,  in  crystallites,  and  in  minute  irregular  grains; 
also  massive.  Strongly  magnetic.  Black,  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre, 
and  subconchoidal  Iracture.  H  55 — 6-5.  Gr.  4*9 — 5*2.  Ferroso- 
ferric  oxide — ^a  mixture  of  ferrous  oxide  (Fe  O  31'03)  and  ferric 
oxide  (Fe,  Og  68*97)  or  Fe  72-41 ;  O  27-69,  but  often  containing 
titanic  acid  or  magnesia.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Under 
the  microscope  distinguishable  by  its  intense  opacity,  and  by  its  blue 
black  colour  with  reflected  light. 

Occurs  abundantly  in  some  schists,  particularly  in  chlorite-slate 
and  talc-slate  in  scattered  octohedral  crystals  sometimes  of  consider- 

^  Bullivan,  op.  cit,  p.  68. 
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able  size;  in  other  schists  and  in  crystalline  massive  rocks  like 
CTanite,  in  diffnsed  grains  or  minute  crystals ;  also  found  in  massive 
beds  among  schists  and  gneisses,  as  in  Norway  and  in  the  eastern 
states  of  North  America.  One  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  basalt 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  being  there  present  in  minute  octohedral 
crystals,  or  in  granules  or  orystellites.  Likewise  found  as  a  pseudo- 
morphous  secondary  product  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  some 
previous  mineral,  as  haematite,  pyrite,  quartz,  hornblende,  augite, 
garnet  and  sphene.  This  mineral  may  thus  result  from  either  aqueous 
or  igneous  action.  It  has  likewise  been  observed  with  hasmatite,  &c., 
as  a  product  of  sublimation  at  volcanic  foci  where  chlorides  of  the 
metafs  in  presence  of  steam  are  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
anhydrous  oxides. 

Magnetite  is  liable  to  weather  by  the  reducing  effects  of  decern- 

Eosing  organic  matter,  whereby  it  becomes  a  carbonate  and  then 
y  exposure  passes  into  the  hydrous  or  anhydrous  peroxide.  The 
magnetite  grains  of  basalt  rocks  are  very  generally  oxidised  at  the 
surmce,  and  sometimes  even  for  some  depth  inward.  Michel-Levy 
has  observed  them  to  be  enveloped  in  biotite.^ 

Titanic  Iron  (Titaniferous  Iron,  Menaccanite,  Ilmenite,  Fer 
titan^  Titaneisen),  distinguished  from  mametite  by  its  rhombohedral 
crystallization,  occurs  frequently  in  thin  plates  or  tables,  as  well  as  in 
diffused  grains.  H.  6 — 6.  6r.  4'5— 5*2.  A  mixture  of  oxides  of 
iron  and  titanium  in  considerably  variable  proportions,  being  some- 
times an  isomorphous  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  ferrous  oxide; 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  ferric  oxide,  or  with  that  of  mag- 
nesium titanate.  Scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  magnetite  when 
seen  in  small  particles  under  the  microscope,  but  -possessing  a 
brown  semi-metallic  lustre  with  reflected  light ;  resists  corrosion  by 
acids  when  the  powder  of  a  rock  containing  it  is  exposed  to  their 
action,  while  magnetite  is  attacked  and  dissolved.  Occurs  in 
scattered  grains,  plates,  and  crystals  as  an  abundant  constituent 
of  many  crystalline  rocks  (basalt  rocks,  diabase,  gabbro,  and  other 
igneous  masses);  also  in  veins  or  beds  in  syenite,  serpentine,  a&d 
metamorphic  rocks.  Some  of  the  Canadian  masses  of  this  mineral 
are  90  feet  thick  and  many  yards  in  length. 

Titanic  iron  frequently  resists  weathering,  so  that  its  black  glossy 
granules  long  project  from  a  weathered  surface  of  rock.  In  other 
cases  it  is  decomposed  either  by  oxidation  of  its  protoxide,  when  the 
usual  brown  or  yellowish  colour  of  the  hydrous  ferric  oxide  appears, 
or  by  removal  of  the  iron.  The  latter  is  believed  to  be  the  origin  of 
a  peculiar  milky  white  opaque  substance,  frequently  to  be  observed 
under  the  microscope,  surrounding  and  even  replacing  crystals  of 
titanic  iron,  and  named  Leucoxene  by  Giimbel.^ 
Manganese  Oxides  are  frequently  associated  with  those  of  iron 

>  BtdL  8oc.  (t^dIL  Fra^ioe^  3rd  ser.  vL  p.  164. 

'  Die  palaolitUAe  Eru^vgesieine  des  Fichtelgebirges,  1874,  p.  29.  See  Rosenbusoh, 
JBk.  Fkytiog.  ii.  p.  336.  be  la  YaU^  PouBsiii  and  Benard,  Mem,  Cowronnies  Acad.  Roy. 
ds  Belgique,  1876,  zl.  Plancbe,  yI.  pp.  34  and  35.    Fouqu^  et  Miohel-Le'vy,  op.  cU.  p.  426. 
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in  ordinary  rock-forming  minerals,  but  in  such  minute  proportions  as 
to  have  been  generally  neglected  in  analyses.  Their  presence  in  the 
rocks  of  a  district  is  sometimes  shown  by  deposits  of  the  hydrous 
oxide  in  the  forms  of  psilomelane  and  wad.  These  deposits  some- 
times take  place  as  black  or  dark  brown  branching,  plant-like  or 
dendritic  impressions  between  the  divisional  planes  of  close-grained 
rocks  (limestone,  felsite,  &c.)  sometimes  as  accumulations  of  a  black 
or  brown  earthy  substance  in  hollows  of  rocks,  and  occasionally  as 
deposits  in  marshy  places,  like  those  of  bog  iron  ore. 

Silicates. — These  embrace  by  far  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant series  of  rock-forming  minerals.  Their  chief  groups 
are  the  anhydrous  aluminous  and  magnesian  silicates  eml^racing 
the  Felspars,  Hornblendes,  Augites,  Olivines,  Micas,  &c.,  and  the 
hydrous  silicates  which  include  the  Zeolites,  Clays,  talc,  chlorite, 
serpentine,  &c. 

The  family  of  the  Felspars  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
the  constituents  of  rocks,  seeing  that  its  members  constitute  by  much 
the  largest  portion  of  the  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks;  are  abun- 
dantly present  among  many  crystalline  schists,  and.  by  their  decaj 
have  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  clay  out  of  which  argillaceous  sedi- 
mentary formations  have  been  constructed. 

The  felspars  are  usually  divided  into  two  series.  1st,  The  ortho- 
clastic  or  monoclinic  felspars,  consisting  of  two  species  or  varieties, 
Orthoclase  and  Sanidine ;  and  2nd,  The  plagioclastio  or  triclinic 
felspars,  among  which,  as  constituents  of  rocks,  may  be  mentioned 
the  species  albite,  anorthite,  oligoclase,  andesine,  labradorite,  and 
microcline. 

Orthoclase,  monoclinic,  commonly  in  twins  of  the  Carlsbad 
form,  the  suture  of  which  can  often  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  on 
the  abundant  and  perfect  cleavage  planes ;  occurs  in  well  developed 
crystals  in  many  porphyritic  rocks,  also  in  the  drusy  cavities  of 
granites;  but  more  frequently,  as  a  constituent  of  rocks,  pre- 
sents incomplete  crystals,  and  even  more  or  less  rounded  or  irregular 
crystalline  forms.  Colourless,  but  more  usually  white,  grey,  or 
pink,  the  sanidine  being  clear  and  glassy,  the  orthoclase  somewhat 
turbid.  Normal  composition.  Silica  64*6,  alumina  18*5,  potash  16*9, 
bat  with  small  and  variable  proportions  of  lime,  iron,  magnesia  and 
soda ;  scarcel  v  affected  by  acids.  Under  the  microscope  recognizable 
from  quartz  oy  its  characteristic  cleavage,  twinning,  turbidity,  and 
frequent  alteration.^  A  peculiar  lattice-like  network  of  interlacing 
lines,  or  a  fine  parallel  striping,  may  be  observed  on  a  fresh 
cleavage  face  of  some  varieties  of  orthoclase,  such  as  that  of  the 
well  known  red  granite  of  Upper  Egypt.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  characteristic  lameliation  of  the  triclinic  felspars. 
It  appears  to  arise  in  many  cases,  if  not  always,  from  the  crystalliza- 
tion together  of  parallel  or  intersecting  laminae  of  some  other  felspar 
(albite  for  example)  with  the  orthoclase. 

^  On  xnicroscopiodetermiDAtion  of  felspars,  see  Fouqu^etMiohel-L^Ty  op.ct^pp.209y227< 
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Orthoclase  occurs  abnndantly  as  an  original  constituent  of  many 
crystalline  rocks  (granite,  syenite,  felsite,  gneiss,  &c.),  likewise  in 
canities  and  yeinings  in  which  it  has  segregated  from  the  surrounding 
mass  (pegmatite).  It  is  seldom  found  in  unaltered  sedimentary 
rocks  except  in  firagments  derived  from  older  crystalline  masses. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  (quartz,  and  often  with  hornblende, 
while  the  felspars  less  rich  in  silica  more  rarely  accompany  free 
quartz.  Orthoclase  is  both  an  original  constituent  of  plutonio 
and  old  volcanic  rocks  (granite,  felsite,  &c),  and  a  result  of 
the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  materials  into  foliated  masses 
of  gneiss  and  various  schists.  A  few  examples  have  been  noticed 
where  orthoclase  has  replaced  other  minerals  (prehnite,  analcime, 
laumontite). 

Orthoclase  weathers  on  the  whole  with  comparative  rapidity, 
{bough  durable  varieties  are  known.  The  alkali  and  some  of  liie 
silica  are  removed,  and  the  mineral  passes  into  clay  or  kaolin  (p.  81). 

Sanidine.  Under  this  name  is  comprised  the  clear  glassy 
fissored  variety  of  orthoclase  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an 
ingredient  in  the  more  silicated  Tertiary  and  modem  lavaa  It  has 
the  same  composition  as  orthoclase,  but  often  with  a  rather  higher 
percentage  of  soda.  It  occurs  in  some  trachytes  in  large  flat  tables 
(hence  the  name  ^  sanidine  ") ;  more  commonly  in  fine  clear  or  grey 
crystals  or  crystalline  granules,  and  sometimes  in  a  vitreous  con- 
dition  (obei^an).  It  is  an  eminently  volcanic  mineral.  In  many 
lavas  its  large  crystals  are  generally  broken,  indicative  of  their 
having  already  crystallized  out  before  the  lava  ceased  to  flow; 
they  may  frequently  be  found  fall  of  enclosures  or  microliths  of 
other  minerals. 

Flagioclase,  or  Triclinic  Felspars. — ^While  the  different  felspars 
which  crystallize  in  the  triclinic  system  may  be  more  or  less  easily 
distinguished  in  large  crystals  or  crystallme  aggregates,  they  are 
difficult  to  separate  in  the  minute  forms  in  which  they  commonly 
occur  as  rock  constituents.  They  have  been  grouped  by  petro* 
graphers  under  the  general  name  Piagioclase  (with  oblique  cleavage) 
proposed  by  Tschermak,  who  regards  them  as  mixtures  in  various 
proportions  of  two  fundamental  compounds — ^albite  or  soda-felspar^ 
and  anorthite  or  lime-felspar. 

They  occur  mostly  in  weU  developed  crystals,  partly  in  irregular 
crystallme  grains,  and  sometimes  as  a  crystalline  paste  or  base  in 
which  the  other  crystals  of  the  rock  are  imbedded.  On  a  fresh 
fracture  their  crystals  appear  as  clear  glassy  strips,  on  which  may 
usually  be  detected  a  fine  parallel  lineation  or  ruling,  indicating  a  cha- 
racteristic polysynthetic  twinning  which  never  appears  in  orthoclase^ 
A  felspar  striated  in  this  manner  can  thus  be  at  once  pronounced  to 
be  a  triclinic  form,  though  the  distinction  is  not  invariably  present. 
Under  the  microscope  the  fine  parallel  lamellation  seen  with 
polarized  light  forms  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this 
group  of  felspars. 
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The 'following  table  shows  the  average  composition  of  the  chief 
triclinic/elspars. 


O  V 


MioTOcline 


Silica. 


Alu- 
mina. 


Potash. 


II^Albite 


•    • 


^Oligoclafle 


S  \Labradorite 
I  |.|A]iortlLite. 


64*30 

68-62 
63*70 

63*85 

62-90 

43*08 


19 -to 

19*66 
23*95 

24*06 

30*30 

36*82 


15*60 


Soda. 


1*20. 


0.88 


0*48 

11*82 
8-11 

5.04 

4*50 


Lime. 


2*05 


6*04 


12*30 


20*10 


Haid- 
ness. 


6*0 

6—6*5 
6*0 

6-6 

6*0 

6*0 


Spec. 
Gravity. 


2*540 

2*5»— 2*64 
2*60—2*66 

2*66— 2*69 

2*68—2*74 

2*67—2*76 


HablUt. 


In  eome  syenites,  &c. 


In  some  granites,  and  in 
several  yolcanlc  rocks. 

In  many  granites  and 
other  ernptive  rocks. 


In  some  syenites,  kc. 


Essential  constituent  of 
many  lavas,  ftc,  abun- 
dant in  massoH  In  asolc 
rocks  of  Canada,  &c 

In  many  volcanic  rocks, 
sometimes  in  granites 
and  metamorphic 
rocks. 


The  triclinic  felspars  have  been  produced  sometimes  directly 
from  igneous  fusion.  This  can  be  studied  in  many  lavas,  where  one 
of  the  first  minerals  to  appear  in  the  devitrification  of  the  original 
molten  glass  is  the  labradorite  or  other  plagioclase.  In  other  cases 
these  minerals  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  processes  to 
which  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  schists  was  due ;  lai^e  beds 
as  well  as  abundant  difiused  strings,  veinings,  and  crystals  of  triclinic 
felspar  (labradorite)  form  a  marked  feature  among  the  ancient 
gneisses  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  more  highly  siUcated  species 
(albite,  oligoclase)  occur  with  orthoclase  as  essential  constituents 
of  many  granites  and  other  plutonic  rocks.  The  more  basic  forms 
(labradorite,  anorthite)  are  generally  absent  where  free  silica  is 
present ;  but  occur  in  the  more  basic  igneous  rocks  (basalts,  &c.). 

Considerable  diflferences  are  presented  by  the  triclinic  felspars  in 
regard  to  weathering.  On  an  exposed  face  of  rock  they  lose  their 
glassy  lustre  and  become  white  and  opaque.  This  change,  as  in 
orthoclase,  arises  from  loss  of  bases  and  silica  and  from  hydration. 
Traces  of  carbonates  may  often  be  observed  in  weathered  crystals. 
The  original  steam  cavities  of  old  volcanic  rocks  have  generally  been 
filled  with  infiltrated  minerals,  which  in  many  cases  have  resulted 
from  the  weathering  and  decomposition  of  the  triclinic  felspars. 
Calcite,  prehnite,  and  the  family  of  zeolites  have  been  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  The  student  will  usually  observe  that  where  these 
minerals  abound  in  the  cells  and  crevices  of  a  rock,  the  rock  itself  is 
for  the  most  part  proportionately  decomposed,  showing  the  relation 
that  subsists  between  these  infiltration  products  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  surrounding  mass.    Abundance  of  calcite  in  veins  and 
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cayities  of  a  felspathic  rock  affords  good  ground  for  suspecting  the 
presence  in  the  latter  of  a  lime-felspar.^ 

Sanssnrite^  a  compact,  finely  granular,  not  definitely  crystallized, 
gre^sh  to  greenish-white,  faintly  translucent  to  opaque  mineral, 
haying  an  ayerage  composition  of  silica  43 — 49,  alumina  25 — 32  per 
cent.,  with  yariable  proportions  of  lime  and  soda.  H.  6 — 7.  Gr.  3*22 — 
3*43.  It  forms  with  diallage  some  yarieties  of  gabbro,  and  is  abun- 
dantly associated  with  labradorite,  or  with  hornblende  in  others. 
Under  the  microscope  it  presents  a  confused  aggregate  of  crystalline 
needles  and  granules  imbedded  in  an  amorphous  glass-Uke  matrix. 

The  Mica  Family  embraces  a  number  of  minerals  now  referred 
to  the  monoclinic  system,  distinguished  especially  by  their  yery 
perfect  basal  cleayage,  whereby  they  can  be  split  into  remarkably 
thin  elastic  laminsB,  and  by  a  predominant  splendent  pearly  lustre. 
They  consist  essentially  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  potash  or 
magnesia,  usually  with  some  oxide  of  iron,  but  little  or  no  lime,  and 
are  in  some  yarieties  distinctly  hydrous. 

Muscovite  (Potash-mica,  Glimmer)  in  silyery  white  (also  greenish 
and  bro\Ynish)  tables  or  irregular  scales,  capable  of  being  split  into 
thin  transparent  laminae  with  a  pearly  lustre.  H.  2—3.  Gr.  2*8 — 
3*1.  The  proportion  of  silica  ranges  between  45  and  50  per  cent., 
alumina  from  26  to  36,  potash  from  6  to  10,  soda  from  0  to  1*5, 
water  from  1  to  4*7.  There  is  usually  also  a  small  percentage  of 
fluorine.  Abundant  as  an  originsd  constituent  of  many  crystalline 
rocks  (granite,  &c.),  and  as  one  of  the  characteristic  minerals  of  the 
crystalline  schists;  also  in  many  sandstones  where  its  small 
parallel  flakes,  deriyed  like  the  surrounding  quartz  grains  from 
older  crystalline  masses,  impart  a  silyery  or  "micaceous"  lustre 
and  fissility  to  the  stone.  Under  the  microscope  thin  plates  of 
muscoyite  giye  bright  chromatic  polarization  when  cut  parallel  to 
the  basal  cleayage.  But  as  the  sections  of  the  mineral  displayed 
in  a  thin  slice  of  any  rock  rarely  coincide  with  the  cleayage,  but 
trayerse  it  at  yarious  angles,  they  appear  usually  as  narrow  bands 
with  fine  parallel  lines  which  mark  the  planes  of  cleayage.^ 

The  persistence  of  muscoyite  under  exposure  to  weather  is  shown 
by  the  silyery  plates  of  the  mineral,  which  may  be  detected  on  a 
cmmbh'ng  surface  of  granite  or  schist  where  most  of  the  other 
minerals,  saye  the  quartz,  haye  decayed ;  also  by  the  frequency  of 
the  micaceous  lamination  of  sandstones. 

Lepidolite  (Lithia-mica),  usually  in  scaly  aggregates  of  a  delicate 
yiolet  colour ;  generally  resembles  muscoyite,  containing  49 — 52  per 
cent  of  silica,  26*7 — ^28*5  of  alumina,  about  10  of  potash,  1 — 6  of  lithia, 
and  2 — 8  of  fluorine.  Occurs  in  some  granites  and  crystalline  schists, 
especially  in  yeins. 

'  A  valuable  essay  on  the  stages  of  the  weathering  of  tridinic  felspar  as  reyealed  by 
tlie  microsoope  was  published  by  G.  Bose  in  1867.    Zeitsch,  Deutsch,  Qeol  Oe$.  xix.  p.  276. 

'  On  the  micxoBOOpic  determination  of  the  micas,  see  Fooqn^  et  Michd-L^Ty,  op.  ct7, 
p.  333. 
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Damourite  is  merely  a  variety  of  museovite  with  about  5  per 
cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  among  crystalline  schists^  and  is  regarded 
by  Genth  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  alteration  of  corundum. 

Sericite,  a  talc-like  variety  of  museovite  occurring  in  soft  inelastic 
scales  in  some  schists. 

Margarodite^  a  silvery,  talc-like  hydrous  mica,  which  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  the  hydration  of  museovite,  and  to  be  widely 
diffused  as  a  constituent  of  granite  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 

Paragonite,  a  scaly  micaceous  mineral  forming  the  main  mass  of 
certain  alpine  schists ;  it  is  a  hydrous  soda  mica  (containing  6 — 8*45 
per  cent,  of  soda). 

Blotite  (Magnesia  mica)  occurs  in  six-sided  plates  or  irregu- 
larly defined  scales,  usually  dark  coloured  (green,  grey,  brown  to 
black)  with  pearly  lustre  on  the  basal  cleavage  planes.  H.  2*5 — 3. 
Gr.  2*74 — 3*13.  Composition  variable,  but  marked  by  the  occurrence 
of  10  to  30  per  cent  of  magnesia.  Occurs  abundantly  as  an 
original  constituent  of  many  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists ;  also 
sometimes  in  basalt,  trachyte,  and  as  ejected  fragments  and  crystals 
in  tuff.  Its  small  scales,  when  cut  transverse  to  the  dominant 
cleavage,  may  usually  be  detected  under  the  microscope  by  their 
remarkably  strong  dichroism,  their  fine  parallel  lines  of  cleavage, 
and  their  frequency  frayed  appearance  at  the  ends. 

Biotite  under  the  action  of  the  weather  assumes  a  pale,  dull,  soft 
crust,  owing  to  removal  of  its  bases.  The  mineral  nAellan^  which  oc- 
curs in  hexagonal  brown  or  red  opaque  inelastic  tables  in  some  basalts 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  is  re^ardea  as  an  altered  form  of  biotite. 

Hornblende  (AmphiboleT.  Monoclinic,  in  short  stout  or  lon^ 
slender  prisms ;  also  in  bladed  forms  and  needles,  generally  of  a  dark 

Seen  or  black  colour  (sometimes  white).  H.  5—6.  Gr.  2*9 — 3*3. 
ivided  into  two  groups.  1st.  Non-aluminous,  consisting  mainly  of 
meta-silicates  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  with  55  to  59  per  cent,  of 
silica,  21  to  27  magnesia,  11  to  15  lime,  and  minor  proportions  of 
the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  These  include  the  white 
and  pale  green  or  grey  fibrous  varieties  ^tremolite,  actinolite, 
anthophyllite,  &c.).  2nd.  Aluminous,  eontaming  silica  39 — 49, 
magpesia  10 — 20,  alumina  8 — 15,  lime  10 — 15,  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxides  sometimes  up  to  more  than  20  per  cent.  These  embrace 
the  more  abundant  dark  green,  brown,  or  black  varieties.  Under 
the  microscope  hornblende  presents  cleavage  angles  of  124°  30', 
the  definite  cleavage  planes  intersecting  each  other  in  a  well- 
marked  lattice  work,  sometimes  with  a  finely  fibrous  character 
superadded.  It  also  shows  a  marked  pleochroism  with  polarized 
light,  which,  as  Tschermak  first  pointed  out»  usually  distinguishes 
it  from  augite.^ 

The  pale  non-aluminous  hornblendes  are  found  amon^gneisses, 
crystalline  limestones,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks.  The  dark 
varieties,  though  also  found  in  similar  situations,  sometimes  even 

>  Acad.  WieB,  May  1869.    See  also  Fouqv^  et  MicbeM^vy,  op.  cU,  pp.  849»  865. 
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foTmimg  entire  masses  of  rock  (hombleikde-rock,  hornbleDde-schist), 
are  the  common  fonns  in  eranitie  and  volcanic  rocks  (granite,  syenite, 
diorite,  andesite,  &c.)  '&ie  former  group  naturally  gives  rise  by 
vreathering  to  various  hydrous  magnesian  silicates,  notably  to 
serpentine  and  talc  In  the  weathering  of  the  aluminous  varieties, 
silica,  lime,  mf^esia'and  a  portion  of  the  alkalies  are  removed  with 
conversion  of  part  of  the  earths  and  the  iron  into  carbonates.  The 
farther  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  carbonate  is  shown  by  the  yellow  and 
brown  crust  so  commonly  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  or  penetrating 
cracks  in  the  hornblende.  The  change  proceeds  until  a  mere 
internal  kernel  of  unaltered  mineral  remains,  or  aotil  the  whole  has 
been  converted  into  a  ferruginous  clay. 

Augite  (Pyroxene).  Monoclinic,  chiefly  in  short  stout  prisms ;  also 
granultu-,  more  rarely  lamellar  or  fibrous ;  ranging  from  white  through 
shades  of  green  to  black.  H.  5—6. 6r.  2-88— 3-5.  Divided  like  horn- 
blende into  two  groups.  Ist  Non-aluminous,  GaMg  2SiO„  con- 
sisting of  metarsilicates  of  magnesium  and  calcium  (silica  i9  to  56 


Via.  5.— &OTTOH  or  AN  Acarra  CKTBTii  vbom  a  Basaut-dtxe,  Obawtobdjohn, 
Lasabmhiri,  luattmED,  bhowmo  Likbb  oi-  Gbowtb,  with  Tmicus,  amd  Maq- 
AxriTK  Cbtotals, 

per  cent.),  usually  with  a  little  protosilicate  of  iron  (very  commonly 
also  of  manganese),  which  gives  the  prevalent  green  colour  to  the 
group  (malacolite,  sahlite,  Ac).  2nd.  Aluminous  (silica  47  to  55-per 
cent.,  ainmina  4  to  9  per  cent,  with  a  small  variable  proportion  of 
ferrous  oxide),  including  generally  the  dark  green  or  bkck  varieties 
(common  augite,  fassaite).  It  would  appear  that  the  substance  of 
hornblende  and  augite  is  dimorphous,  for  the  experiments  of 
Berthier,  Mitscherlich  and  G.  Rose  showed  that  hornblende,  when 
melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  assumed  the  crystalline  form  of  augite. 
Whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  hornblende  is  the  result  of  very 
alow,  and  augite  of  comparatively  rapid  cooling. 

Under  the  microscope  augite  in  thin  slices  is  only  very  feebly  pleo- 
chroic,  and  presents  cleavage  lines  intersecting  at  an  angle  of  87°  5'. 
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It  is  often  remarkable  for  the  amonnt  of  extraneous  materials 
enclosed  within  its  crystals.  Like  some  felspars,  angite  may  be 
found  in  basalt  with  merely  an  outer  casing  of  its  own  substance, 
the  core  being  composed  of  magnetite,  of  the  ground-mass  of  the 
surrounding  rock,  or  of  some  other  mineral  (Fig.  5), 

The  distribution  of  augite  resembles  that  of  hornblende ;  the  pale, 
non-aluminous  varieties  are  more  specially  found  among  gneisses, 
marbles,  and  other  crystalline,  foliated,  or  metamorphic  rocks ;  the 
dark  ^een  or  black  yarieties  enter  as  essential  constituents  into 
many  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  palaeozoic  up  to  recent  times 
(diabase,  basalt,  andesite,  &c.) 

Its  weathering  also  agrees  with  that  of  hornblende.  The  aluminous 
yarieties  containing  usually  some  lime  giye  rise  to  calcareous  and 
ferruginous  carbonates,  from  which  the  fine  interstices  and  cayities  of 
the  surrounding  rock  are  eyentually  filled  with  threads  and  kernels 
of  calcite  and  strings  of  hydrous  ferric  oxide.  In  basalt  and  dolerite, 
for  example,  the  weathered  surface  acquires  often  a  rich  yellow 
colour  from  the  oxidation  and  hydration  of  the  ferrous  oxide. 

Diallage.  Monoclinic,  but  usually  with  undefined  contours, 
distinguished  by  a  very  perfect  cleavage  in  the  direction  of  the 
orthopinakoid,  feeble  pleochroism,  a  finely  fibrous  structure,  and  a 
pearly  to  metalloidal  lustre  on  cleavage  faces.  H.  4.  Gr.  3*2^ — 3'34. 
Essentially  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  augite,  of  which  it 
may  be  only  a  variety,  containing  silica  50 — 53,  magnesia  15 — 17, 
alumina  1—4,  lime  15 — ^22,  ferrous  oxide  (and  usually  also  man- 
ganous  oxide)  5 — 13  per  cent.    A  constituent  of  gabbro. 

Enstatite.  Orthorhombic,  with  cleavage  parallel  to  faces  of  prism ; 
colourless,  light  grey,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  orown,  with  pearly  lustre 
on  the  cleaved  surfaces.  H.  5*5.  Gr.  3*10 — 3*29.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  presents  irregularly  defined  forms  with  usually  a  finely 
fibrous  structure ;  pleocnroism  feeble  or  absent.  A  meta-silicate  of 
magnesium  (with  silica  60,  magnesia  40  per  cent.,  but  commonly  with 
a  little  ferrous  oxide  and  alumina).  Occurs  in  Iherzolite,  serpentine, 
and  other  olivine  rocks.    Bastite  is  probably  a  hydrated  enstatite. 

Bronzite.  Orthorhombic,  with  very  perfect  brachydiagonal 
cleavage;  brown,  green,  and  yellow  with  a  characteristic  pearly 
metalloidal  lustre  and  a  finely  fibrous  surface  on  cleavage  planes. 
H.  4 — 5.  Gr.  3 — 3-5.  Under  the  microscope  shows  weak  pleochroism. 
Like  enstatite,  is  found  to  occur  as  a  constituent  of  rocks  only  in 
irregularly  defined  crystalline  grains,  and  not  in  definite  crystals ;  both 
minerals  usually  present  the  finely  fibrous  texture  above  referred  to, 
the  structure  being  on  the  whole  straighter  in  enstatite  and  more 
undulating  in  bronzite. — An  isomorphous  mixture  of  silicates  of  mag- 
nesium and  of  iron,  with  silica  55 — 57  per  cent.,  magnesia  25 — 36, 
protoxide  of  iron  7  to  10,  and  frequently  a  little  alumina  and 
manganese.  It  occurs  under  similar  conditions  to  enstatite  and  is 
found  also  in  some  basalts  and  even  in  meteorites.  Bronzite  and 
enstatite  weather  into  dull  green  serpentinous  products. 
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Hypersthene,  a  massive  and  graaular  mmeial,  iBomorphoai)  with 
enstatite,  baving  a  perfect  brachydiagonal  cleavage,  block  to  dark 
greeu  or  brown  colour,  and  metalloidal  coppery  lustre  on  the  leading 
cleavage  plane?.  H.  6.  Gr.  3-3 — 3-4.  Cnemically  like  bronzite,  but 
with  rather  less  magnesia  (11 — 26  per  cent)  and  more  iron  (10  to 
34  per  cent.).  Under  the  microscope  distinctly  pleochroic,  with 
crowded  lameilee  of  dark  microliths,  partly  of  magnetite.  Occurs  in 
bypersthenite  and  associated  with  other  magnesian  minerals  among 
the  crystalline  schiiits. 

Omphaclte,  a  granular  variety  of  pyroxene,  grass  green  in 
colour,  and  commonly  associated  with  red  garnet  in  the  lock  known 
as  eologite. 

Smaragdite,  a  grass  green  lamellar  aggregate  of  pyroxene  and 
hornblende,  or  Hometimes  rather  of  hornblende  o^y.  Occurs  in  gabbro 
and  ecli^ite,  always  in  crystalline  indefinite  pieces,  never  in  regularly 
formed  crystals. 

Uralite,  a  mineral  having  the  crystalline  form  ofaugite  (pyroxene) 
and  the  internal  cleavage  and  structure  of  hornblende  (amphibole). 
It  is  r^arded  as  a  product  of  the  gradual  alteration  of  augite  into 
hornblende.  A  marked  Enely  fibrous  texture  and  silky  lustre  dis- 
tinguishes the  cleavage  planes.  Under  the  microscope  a  still  un- 
changed kernel  of  augite  mav  in  some  specimens  be  observed  in  the 
centre  of  a  crystal  surrounded  by  strongly  pleochroic  hornblende, 
with  its  characteristic  cleavage. 

Olivine  (Peridot).  Orthorhombic,  in  di^kersed  crystals  or  granules 
of  a  pale  yellowish,  olive-green,  or  bottle-glass  green  tint,  transparent 
when  fresb,  but  apt  to  become  dull,  dark,  and  opaque  by  weathering. 


H,  6-5 — 7.  Gr.  3-2 — 3-5.  Composed  of  an  isomorphons  mixture  of 
the  notmal  magnesium  silicate,  Mg,  Si  Oj,  with  the  ferrous  silicate, 
Fe,  Si  O,  =  siUca  40-98,  magnesia  49-18 ;  protoxide  of  iron  9-84. 
Under  the  microscope  with  polarized  light,  olivine  gives,  when 
fresh,  bright  colours,  specially  red  and  green,  but  is  not  per- 
ceptibly pleochroic  Its  orthorhombic  outlines  can  sometimes  be 
readily  observod,  bat  it  often  occurs  in  irregularly  shaped  granules  or 
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in  broken  crystals.  It  is  liable  to  be  traversed  by  fine  fissures,  which 
are  particularly  developed  transverse  to  the  vertical  axis.  It  is  more 
liable  to  alteration  than  almost  any  other  mineral  constituent  of  rocks. 
The  change  begins  on  the  outer  surface  and  extends  inwards  and 
specially  along  the  fissures,  until  the  whole  is  converted  either  into  a 
green  granular  or  fibrous  substance,  which  is  probably  in  most  cases 
serpentine  (Fig.  6),  or  into  a  reddish  yellow  amorphous  mass 
(limonite). 

Olivine  forms  an  essential  ingredient  of  basalt,  likewise  the 
main  part  of  various^  so-called  olivine-rocks  or  Peridotites  (as 
Iherzolite  and  pikrite),  and  occurs  in  many  gabbros. 

Leucite.  Tetragonal,  in  isolated  icositetrahedrons  of  a  greyish- 
white  colour,  semi-transparent.  H.  5*5.  Gr.  2*45 — 2*50;  mfusible 
and  unchanged  before  the  blowpipe.  Composition — ^silica  54*97,  alu- 
mina 23*50,  potash  21*53.  Under  the  microscope  sections  of  this 
mineral  are  usually  eight-sided,  and  very  commonly  contain 
enclosures  of  magnetite,  &c.,  conforming  in  arrangement  to  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  crystal.  Leucite  is  a  markedly  volcanic  mineral, 
occurring  as  an  abundant  constituent  of  many  ancient  and  modem 
Italian  lavas,  and  in  some  varieties  of  basalt. 

Nepheline.    Hexagonal,  in  small  prisms  or  in  crvstalline  and 

fanular  aggregates,  usually  clear  and  colourless  with  vitreous  lustre. 
.  6*5 — 6.  Gr.  2*58 — 2-64.  Composition — silica  41*24,  alumina 
35*26,  soda  17*04,  potash  6*46.  Presents  under  the  microscope 
various  six-sided  and  even  four-sided  forms,  according  to  the  angles 
at  which  the  prisms  are  cut^  Essentially  a  volcanic  mineral,  bein^ 
an  abundant  constituent  of  phonolite,  of  some  Yesuvian  lavas,  and 
of  some  forms  of  basalt. 

Under  the  name  of  ElasoUte  are  comprised  the  greenish  or  reddish, 
dull,  greasy-lustred  compact  or  massive  varieties  of  nepheline  which 
occur  in  some  syenites  and  other  ancient  crystalline  rocks. 

Hauyne.  Isometric,  but  usuallv  in  solitary  crystalline  grains  of 
a  sky-blue  to  bluish-green  colour ;  this  tint,  probably  due,  as  in  lapis- 
lazuli,  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  sodium,  is  discharged  by  heatmg. 
H.  5 — 5*5.  Gr.  2*4 — 2*5.  Composition — silica  34*06,  alumina  27*64, 
soda  11*79,  potash  4*96,  lime  10*60,  sulphuric  acid  11*25.  Occurs 
abundantly  in  Italian  lavas,  in  basalt  of  the  Eifel  and  elsewhere. 
Nosean.    Isometric,  in  solitary  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  grey, 

S:eenish-blue  to  black,  often  with  a  dull  opaque  border.  H.  5*5. 
r.  2*28 — 2*40.  Composition — silica  36*13,  alumina  30*95,  soda 
24*89,  sulphuric  acid  8*03,  with  a  little  chlorine,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  a  slight  intermixture  of  the  mineral  sodalite.  Under  the 
microscope,  one  of  the  most  readily  recognized  minerals,  showing  a 
hexagonal  or  quadrangular  figure  with  a  characteristic  broad  dark 
border  corresponding  to  the  external  contour  of  the  crystal,  and 
where   weathering  has   not  proceeded  too  far,  enclosing  a  clear 

^  On  mioroscopio  diatinotion  between  nepheline  and  apatite,  see  Fouqn^  et  Michel^ 
Ldvy,  op,  ciL  p.  276. 
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colourless  centre.  Occurs  in  minute  forms  in  most  phonolites,  also 
in  large  crystals  in  some  sanidine  volcanic  rocks. 

Both  hanyne  and  nosean  are  yolcanic  minerals  associated  with 
the  lavas  of  more  recent  geological  periods. 

Epidote.  Monoclinic,  in  elongated  prisms,  also  granular,  fibrous, 
and  massive,  usually  of  a  peculiar  and  cnaracteristic  yellowish-green 
colour.  H.  6—7.  Gr.  3-32— 3-50.  Composition— silica  36—40, 
alumina  18 — ^29,  ferric  oxide  7 — 17,  lime  21 — ^25.  Under  the 
microscope,  appears  as  a  constituent  of  rocks  in  yellow  needles  and 
threads,  often  divergent ;  with  distinct  pleochroism  and  remarkably 
bright  Limpid  yellow  and  orange  polarization  tints.  Occurs  in  many 
crystalline,  chiefly  hornblende-bearing,  rocks,  probably  as  a  result  of 
the  alteration  of  the  hornblende;  largely  distributed  in  certain  schists 
and  quartzites,  sometimes  associated  with  beds  of  magnetite  and 
haematite. 

Vesiiyianite  (Idocrase).  Tetragonal,  in  short  often  vertically 
striated  prisms  or  compact  aggregations,  occurring  in  druses  rather 
than  in  the  body  of  a  rock ;  yellowish,  greenish  to  black.  H.  6*5. 
Gr.  3-34— 3-44.  Composition— Silica  37—39,  alumina  13—16,  ferric 
oxide  4 — 9,  lime  33 — 37,  alkalies  less  than  1  per  cent.,  frequently 
with  a  little  magnesia,  ferrous  oxide,  and  2 — 3  per  cent  of  water. 
Occurs  in  ejected  blocks  of  altered  limestone  at  Somma,  also  among 
crystalline  limestones  and  schists. 

Andalusite.  Orthorhombic,  often  in  large  long  prisms  as  well 
as  in  compact  massive  aggregates ;  white,  grey,  broYm,  red.  H.  7*5. 
Gr.  3-05— 3-35.  Composition— silica  36-90,  alumina  63-10.  Found 
in  crystalline  schists.  The  variety  Chiastolite,  which  occurs  abun- 
dantly scattered  through  some  dark  day-slates,  is  distinguished  by 
the  regular  manner  in  which  the  dark  substance  of  the  surrounding 
matrix  has  been  enclosed  within  the  macles,  giving  a  cross-like 
transverse  section.  These  crystals  have  been  developed  in  the  rock 
after  its  formation,  and  are  regarded  as  proo&  of  metamorphism. 
^ook  IV.  Part  VIII.) 

Dichroite  (Cordierite,  lolite).  Orthorhombic,  usually  in  indistinct 
short  prisms  and  crystalline  grains,  bluish  in  colour,  with  greasy  to 
vitreous  lustre  and  fracture  like  that  of  auartz.  H.  7 — ^7*5.  Gr.  2*56 
— 2*67.  Composition — silica  49 — 50,  alumina  32 — 39,  ferric  oxide 
5 — ^9,  magnesia  10 — 12,  usually  with  a  little  manganous  oxide, 
lime  and  water.  Occurs  in  gneiss,  sometimes  in  large  amount 
(cordierite-gneiss),  occasionally  as  an  accessory  ingredient  in  some 
granites ;  also  in  talc-schist.  Apt  to  be  confoundea  with  quartz,  but 
usually  gives  marked  dichroism  with  one  Nicol  prism,  and  pale  grey- 
blue  tints  with  the  two  prisms.  Undei^oes  numerous  alterations, 
having  been  found  changed  into  pinite,  chlorophyUite,  mica,  &c. 

Oamet.  Isometric,  usually  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  and  icosi- 
tetrahedrons,  also  granular  and  massive ;  mostly  some  shade  of  red, 
but  also  green,  yel&w,  brown,  and  black  ;  vitreous  to  greasy  lustre, 
pellucid  to  nearly  opaque.    Composition  various,  but  essentially  a 
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monosilicate  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  bases,  these  being  chiefly 
alumina,  iron,  chromium  and  manganese;  the  proportion  of  silica 
ranging  between  36  and  41  per  cent.  Under  the  microscope,  garnet 
as  a  constituent  of  rocks  presents  three-sided,  four-sided,  six-sided, 
eight-sided  (or  even  rounded)  figures,  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  individual  crystals  are  cut ;  usually  clear,  but  full  of  flaws  and 
often  of  cavities ;  passive  in  polarized  light.  The  common  red  and 
brown  varieties  occur  as  essential  constituents  of  eclogite,  garnet 
rock ;  and  as  abundant  accessories  in  mica-schist,  gneiss,  granite,  &c. 

Tourmaline  (Schorl).  Bhombohedral,  frequently  in  prisms  and 
needles,  also  massive,  compact,  and  columnar;  generally  black,  with 
vitreous  lustre.  H.  7 — 7*5.  Gr.  2*94 — 3"3.  Composition  remarkably 
complex  and  varied,  including  silica  (36 — 40  per  cent.),  alumina 
(29 — 40),  magnesia  (0*5 — 12),  boric  acid  (3 — 9),  with  smaller  propor- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid,  ferrous  oxide,  manganous  oxide,  Ume,  potash, 
soda,  lithia,  fluorine  and  water ;  pleochroism  strongly  marked.  With 
quartz  forms  tourmaline-rock  associated  with  some  granites ;  occurs 
also  diffused  through  many  granites,  gneisses,  schists,  crystalline 
limestones,  and  dolomites. 

Zircon.  Tetragonal,  in  prisms,  pyramids,  or  rounded  crystalline 
grains ;  colourless  to  red,  yellow,  or  orown ;  transparent  to  opaque ; 
vitreous  lustre.  H.  7*5.  Gr.  4*4 — 4*7.  Composition — one  molecule  of 
silica  and  one  of  zirconia  (=Si  O2  33*2,  Zr  O2  66*8)  with  a  little 
oxide  of  iron  as  colouring  matter.  In  polarized  light  gives  bright 
colours  between  crossed  Nicols.  Occurs  as  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
zircon  syenite  of  Southern  Norway ;  sparingly  in  other  syenites, 
granites,  gneisses,  crystalline  limestones  and  schists,  in  eclogite,  as 
clear  red  grains  in  some  basalts,  and  also  in  ejected  volcanic  blocks. 

Titanite.  Monoclinic  in  thin  wedge-shaped  crystals  (sphene); 
yellow,  green  or  brown  to  black;  vitreous  to  adamantine  lustre. 
H.  5--5-5.  Gr.  3-4— 3-6.  Composition— silica  30-61,  titanic  acid  40*82, 
lime  28*57.  Between  crossed  Nicols  gives  dark  vellowish-brown  tints. 
Dispersed  in  small  crystals  in  many  syenites,  also  in  grtmite,  gneiss, 
and  in  some  volcanic  rocks  (basalt,  trachyte,  phonolite). 

Zeolites.  Under  this  name  is  included  a  characteristic  family  of 
minerals,  which  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  and  particularly 
from  the  hydration  of  other  minerals,  especially  of  felspars.  They 
are  thus  secondary  products,  and  not  original  constituents  of  rocks. 
They  are  marked  by  the  following  general  characters :  usually  colour- 
less, transparent,  or  translucent,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  which  often 
becomes  pearly  on  cleavage  faces ;  H.  4 — 5*5 ;  Gr.  1*9 — ^2*5  ;  occur 
in  cavities  of  rocks,  both  as  prominent  amygdules  and  veins,  and 
in  minute  interstices  only  perceptible  by  the  microscope.  In  these 
minute  forms  they  very  commonly  present  a  finely  fibrous  divergent 
structure.  They  are  hydrous  aluminous  silicates  with  variable  propor- 
tions of  lime,  potash,  soda,  or  baryta.  A  relation  may  often  be  traced 
between  the  containing  rock  and  its  enclosed  zeolites.  Thus  among 
t^e  basalts  of  the  inner  Hebrides  the  dirty  green  decomposed 
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amvgdaloidal  Bheete  are  the  chief  repositories  of  zeolites,  while  the 
firm,  compact^  columnar  beds  are  comparatively  free  from  these 
alteration  products.^ 

Kaolin,  pnre  clay  or  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  (sQica  46*3, 
alumina  39*8,  water  13'9)  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  potash 
and  soda  felspars  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  is  white,  but 
may  be  variously  coloured  by  impurities.  Ordinary  clay  is  similarly 
formed,  but  contains  iron,  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  among  which 
the  debris  of  the  undecomposed  constituents  of  the  original  rock 
forms  usually  a  marked  proportion. 

Talc^  usually  in  foliated,  inelastic  scales,  scaly  aggregates  or 
rosettes  with  very  perfect  basal  cleavage ;  white  or  greenish  with 
pearly  lustre.  H.  1 — 1*5.  Gr.  2* 69 — 2-80.  Composition — silica 
63*5,  magnesia' 31*7,  water  4*8;  not  soluble  in  acids.  Occurs  as  an 
essential  constituent  of  talc-schist,  and  as  an  alteration  product  re- 
placing mica,  hornblende,  augite,  olivine,  diallage,  and  other  minerals 
in  crystalline  rocks.  Under  the  microscope  appears  in  small  scales, 
which,  cut  transverse  to  basal  cleavage,  show  ragged  edges  and  an 
internal  fibrous  structure,  the  fibres  not  being  parallel  as  in  muscovite ; 
is  not  pleochroic ;  polarization  colours,  bright  yellow  and  red. 

Chlorite  includes  several  varieties  or  species  occurring  in  small 
green  hexagonal  tables  or  scaly  vermicular  or  earthy  aggregates. 
H.  1—1*5.  Gr.  2*78— 2-95.  Composition  variable— silica  25—28, 
alumina  19 — 23,  ferrous  oxide  15 — ^29,  magnesia  13 — ^25,  water 
9 — 12.  Under  the  microscope  appears  markedly  radiated  in  thin 
plates  or  spherulites  with  internal  confused  radiating  fibrous 
structure.  An  essential  ingredient  of  chlorite-schist.  Occurs 
abundantly  as  an  alteration  product  (of  hornblende,  &c.)  in  fine 
filaments,  incrustations,  and  layers  in  many  crystalline  rocks. 

Serpentine,  not  crystallized,  or  at  least  only  fibrous,  granular, 
and  compact,  breaking  with  a  dull  conchoidal  sometimes  smooth 
splintery  fracture.  H.  3 — 4.  Gr.  2*5— 3'7.  Dirty-greenish,  yellowish 
reddish  or  brownish  colours ;  often  streaked  and  veined.  Consists  of 
a  hydrous  magnesian  silicate,  viz.,  silica  43*48,  magnesia  4348, water 
13*04,  with  a  little  ferrous  silicate.  Under  the  microscope  it  pre- 
sents in  very  thin  slices  a  pale  leek-green  or  bluish-green  base,  show- 
^^g  ^gi^g^te  polarization.  Through  this  base  runs  a  network  of  dark 
opaque  threads  and  veinings.  Sometimes  among  these  veinings,  or 
through  the  network  of  green  serpentinous  matter  in  the  base,  the 
form  of  original  olivine  crystals  may  be  traced.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  serpentine  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  product  of 
the  alteration  of  pre-existing  minerals,  and  especially  of  olivine.  It 
occurs  in  nests,  grains,  threads,  and  veins  in  rocks  which  once  con- 
tained olivine,'  (p.  77),  also  massive  as  a  rock,  in  which  it  has  replaced 
olivine,  enstatite  or  some  other  magnesian  bisilicate.  This  massive 
condition  is  described  at  p.  151. 

*  See  SnIliYan  in  Jnkes' JtfanuaZ  of  CMlogy,  8rd  edit  p.  85. 

*  See  Tflohermak,  Wten.  Akad.  IvL  1867. 

a 
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Delessite,  in  kernels  or  incrustations,  with  a  finely  fibrous  or 
delicately  scaly  internal  structure ;  olive  to  blackish-green.  H.  2 — 
2-5.  Gr.  2-89.  Composition — silica  31*07,  alumina  1547,  ferric 
oxide  17-54,  ferrous  oxide  4-07,  ma^esia  19*14,  lime  0'46,  water 
11-55,  the  iron  being  sometimes  entirely  as  protoxide.  Gives  off 
water  in  matrass  and  becomes  brown ;  easily  decomposed  in  acids 
with  residue  of  silica.  Occurs  abundantly  as  a  decomposition  product 
of  augitic  rocks,  coating  or  filling  amygdaloidal  cavities  or  narrow 
filamentous  veins. 

Glauconite.  A  soft  greenish  granular  mineral  of  variable  com- 
position, found  in  many  stratified  formations,  particularly  among 
sandstones  and  limestones,  where  it  envelopes  grains  of  sand,  or  fills 
and  coats  foraminifera  and  other  organisms,  giving  a  general  green 
tint  to  the  rock.  Silica  47—58,  alumina  3 — 10,  feme  oxide  0 — 22, 
ferrous  oxide  3 — ^22,  magnesia  0 — 6,  lime  0 — 2*5,  potash  4*5 — 9, 
water  5*5 — 14*7.  It  is  at  present  being  formed  on  the  sea-floor  off 
the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  where  Pourtales  found  it 
filling  the  chambers  of  recent  polythalamia. 

Carbonates.  This  family  of  minerals  furnishes  only  four  which 
enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  rocks,  viz.,  Carbonate  of  Calcium 
in  its  two  forms,  Calcite  and  Aragonite,  Carbonate  of  Magnesium 
(and  Calcium)  in  Dolomite,  and  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  Siderite. 

Calcite.  Ehombohedral,  but  with  great  diversity  of  crystalline 
forms,  most  frequentlv  in  rhombohedra,  as  in  the  form  called  "  nail- 
head  spar,"  in  scalenohedra,  as  in  "  dog-tooth  spar,"  or  in  hexagonal 
prisms;  also  fibrous,  granular,  or  pulverulent;  white,  but  often  stained 
with  impurities ;  lustre  vitreous  to  dull.  H.  3.  Gr.  26 — ^2-8.  Cleavage 
rhombohedral,  very  perfect,  giving  angles  of  105°  5'  and  74°  5'. 
Composition— calcic  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  Ca  Cos,  but 
frequently  with  some  ferrous  or  manganous  oxide,  &a,  andVten 
with  enclosures  of  other  minerals.  Effervesces  easily  with  acids. 
Occurs  as  (1)  an  original  constituent  of  many  aqueous  rocks  (lime- 
stone, calcareous  shale,  &c.),  either  as  a  result  of  chemical  deposition 
from  water  (calc-sinter,  stalactites,  &c.),  or  as  a  secretion  by  plants 
or  animals  * ;  or  (2)  as  a  secondary  product  resulting  from  weathering, 
when  it  is  found  filling  or  lining  cavities,  or  diffused  throuorh  the 
capillary  interstices  of  minerals  and  rocks.  It  probably  never  "occurs 
as  an  original  ingredient  in  the  massive  crystalline  rocks,  such  as 
granite,  felsite,  and  lavas.  Under  the  microscope,  calcite  is  readily 
distinguishable  by  its  intersecting  cleavage  lines,  by  a  frequent  twin 
lamellation  (sometimes  giving  interference  colours),  strong  double 
refraction,  weak  or  inappreciable  pleochroism,  and  characteristic 
iridescent  polarization  tints  of  grey,  rose  and  blue. 

From  the  readiness  with  which  water  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  from 

P  IJ^<.  ^'^^  has  recently  investigated  the  condition  in  which  the  calcareous  matter 
of  the  harder  pwts  of  invertebrates  exwte.  He  finds  that  in  fortoinifera.  eohino- 
dCTms,  brechiopods,  Crustacea,  and  some  lameUibranchs  and  gasteropods,  it  bccurs  as 
calcite :  that  m  nautilus,  sepia,  most  gasteropoda,  many  itmelUbV^dis,  &c„  it  is 
aragonite ;  ^at  in  not  a  few  cases  tiie  two  forms  occur  together,  or  that  the  carbwiate  of  lime 
IS  hardened  by  an  admixture  of  phosphate.   Quart  Journ.  Geol,  Soc.  1879    Address  p  61 
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the  increased  solvent  power  which  it  thereby  acquires,  and  from  the 
abundance  of  calcium  in  various  forms  among  minerals  and  rocks,  it  is 
natural  that  calcite  should  occur  abundfl^tlj  as  a  pseudomorph 
replacing  other  minerals.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  takmg  the  place 
of  a  number  of  silicates,  as  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  garnet,  augite,  and 
several  zeolites ;  of  the  sulphates,  anhydrite,  gypsum,  barytes,  and 
celestine ;  of  the  carbonates,  aragonite,  dolomite,  cerussite ;  of  the 
fluoride,  fluor-spar ;  and  of  the  sulphide,  galena.  Moreover,  in  many 
massive  crystalline  rocks  ^diorite,  dolerite,  &c.),  which  have  been  long 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influence,  this  mineral  may  be  recognised  by 
the  brisk  effervescence  produced  by  a  drop  of  acid,  and  in  microscopic 
sections  appears  filling  the  crevices,  or  sending  minute  veins  among 
the  decayed  miner^  constituents.  Calcite  is  likewise  the  great 
petrifying  medium ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  animed  remains  found 
m  the  rocky  crust  of  the  globe  have  been  replaced  by  calcite,  some- 
times with  a  complete  preservation  of  internal  organic  structure, 
sometimes  with  a  total  substitution  of  crystalline  material  for  that 
structure,  the  mere  outer  form  of  the  organism  alone  surviving. 

Aragonite.  Orthorhombic,  also  globular,  columnar,  fibrous,  sta- 
lactitic,  and  encrusting.  H.  3-5 — 4.  6r.  2*9 — 3.  Composition  same 
as  calcite.  The  cause  of  the  crystallization  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  form  of  aragonite  rather  than  calcite  is  still  uncertain.  Aragonite 
differs  from  calcite  in  being  harder  and  heavier.  It  is  much  less 
abundant  than  the  latter  mineral,  which  is  the  more  stable  form  of 
this  carbonate.  It  occurs  with  beds  of  gypsum,  also  in  mineral  veins, 
in  strings  running  through  basalt  and  otner  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the 
shells  of  many  mollusca.  It  is  thus]  always  a  deposit,  from  water, 
sometimes  from  mineral  springs,  sometimes  as  a  reiBuIt  of  the 
internal  alteration  of  rocks,  and  sometimes  through  the  action  of 
living  organisms.  Being  more  easily  soluble  than  calcite,  it  has  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  disappeared  from  limestones  originally  formed 
mainly  of  aragonite  shells,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  durable 
calcite,  with  a  consequent  destruction  of  the  traces  of  organic  origin. 
Hence  what  are  now  thoroughly  crystalline  limestones  may  Imve 
been  formed  by  a  slow  alteration  of  such  shelly  deposits. 

Dolomite  (Bitter-spar).  Bhombohedral  and  isomorphous  with 
calcite,  the  crystals  usually  visible  only  in  open  spaces  of  rocks ; 
but  most  frequently  granular  and  amorphous.  H.  3*5 — 4-5.  Gr.  2*85 
— 2*95.  Composition— calcium  carbonate  54*35,  magnesium  car- 
bonate 45'65,  but  these  proportions  are  not  constant,  ana  the  mineral 
b  liable  also  to  contain  some  ferrous  or  manganous  carbonate. 
Only  slowly  acted  on  with  little  or  no  effervescence  by  cold  acids, 
but  when  powdered  soluble  in  warm  acid.  Occurs  (1)  as  an  original 
formation  m  massive  beds  (magnesian  limestone)  belonging  to  many 
different  geological  formations;  (2)  as  a  product  of  alteration, 
especially  of  ordinary  limestone  or  of  aragonite  (p.  304). 

Siderite  (Brown  Ironstone  Spathic  Iron,  uhalybite).  Bhom- 
bohedral, with  curved  cleavage  faces,  also  common  in  finely  fibrous 
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or  coarse  granular  amorphous  aggregates.  H.  3"5 — 4*5.  Gr.  3*7 — 3'9. 
Composition — ^ferrous  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 
(  =  ferrous  oxide  62*07,  carbon  dioxide  37-93),  but  seldom  with  the 
theoretically  pure  composition ;  usually  with  an  intermixture  of  other 
carbonates  (especially  of  manganese,  magnesium,  and  calcium^,  and 
in  the  coarse  varieties  with  clay  and  many  other  impurities.  Occurs 
crystallized  in  association  with  metallic  ores,  also  in  beds  and  veins 
of  many  crystalline  rocks,  particularly  with  limestones  ;  the  compact 
argillaceous  varieties  (clay  ironstone)  are  found  in  abundant  nodules 
and  beds  in  the  shales  of  Carboniferous  and  other  formations  where 
they  have  been  deposited  from  solution  in  water  in  presence  of 
decaying  organic  matter  (see  pp.  115,  175). 

bULPHATEa  Among  the  sulphates  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  only 
three  deserve  notice  here  as  important  compounds  in  the  constitution 
of  rocks — viz.,  calcium  sulphate  or  sulphate  of  lime  in  its  two  forms, 
Anhydrite  and  Gypsum,  and  barium  sulphate  or  sulphate  of  baryta 
in  Barytes. 

Anhydrite.  Orthorhombic ;  fibrous,  lamellar,  granular.  H.  3 — 3*5. 
Gr.  2*8 — 3.  Composition — anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  (=  sulphuric 
acid  58'82,  lime  41*18).  Occurs  more  especially  in  association  with 
beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt. 

Gypsum.  Monoclinic;  granular,  foliated,  fibrous,  massive.  U. 
1*5—2.  Gr.  2-2 — 2*4.  Composition — ^hydrous  calcium  sulphate  (= 
sulphuric  acid  46*51,  lime  32*54,  water  20*95).  Abundant  as  an 
original  aqueous  deposit  in  many  sedimentary  formations.  (See  p.  115.) 

Barytes  (Heavy  Spar).  Orthorhombic;  also  crested,  fibrous, 
coarsely  laminated.  H.3 — 3*5.  Gr.4*3 — 4*7.  Composition — barium 
sulphate  (= baryta  65*7,  sulphuric  acid  34*3).  Irequent  in  veins 
traversing  rocks  of  many  different  kinds,  and  especially  associated 
with  metallic  ores  as  one  of  their  characteristic  vem-stones. 

Phosphates.  The  phosphates  which  occur  most  conspicuously 
as  constituents  or  accessory  ingredients  of  rocks  are  the  tricalcic 
phosphate  or  Apatite,  and  triferrous  phosphate  or  Vivianite. 

Apatite.  Hexagonal  in  six-sided  prisms ;  colourless,  grey,  green, 
yellow,  and  red,  usually  opaque  except  in  minute  crystals ;  also 
massive  (phosphorite).  H.  5.  Gr.  3*16 — 3*22.  Composition — 
Neutral  phosphate  of  calcium,  with  fluoride  or  chloride  of  calcium, 
or^  both.  Occurs  in  many  igneous  rocks  (granites,  basalts,  &c.),  in 
miqute  non^pleochroic  needles  giving  faint  polarization  tints ;  also  as 
massive  beds  associated  with  metamorphic  rocks. 

Vivianite  (Blue  iron-earth).  Monoclinic,  also  often  globular  and 
earthy.  H.  1*5—2.  Gr.  2-6— 2*7.  Usually  bluish  or  bluish-green. 
Composition — ^hydrous  triferrous  phosphate  (=  protoxide  of  iron 
43*03,  phosphoric  acid  2829,  water  27*95,  but  the  iron  frequently  more 
or  less  altered  into  peroxide).  Occurs  crystallized  in  metalliferous 
veins ;  the  earthy  variety  is  not  infrequent  in  peat-mosses  where 
animal  matter  has  decayed,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  observed  coating 
fossil  fishes  as  a  fine  layer  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum. 

Fluorides.    The  element  fluorine,  though  widely  diffused  in 
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natiirey  occurs  only  in  comparatively  small  quantity.    Its  most  abun- 
dant compound  is  with  Calcium  as  the  common  mineral  Fiuorite. 

Flnorite  (Fluor-spar).  Isometric,  usually  in  cubes ;  also  massive ; 
colour  ranging  most  commonly  through  many  shades  of  yellow,  blue, 
and^reen.  H.  4.  Gr.  3*1 — 3'2.  Composition — fluoride  of  calcium 
(=  fluorine  48'72,  calcium  51*28).  Occurs  generally  in  veins, 
especially  in  association  with  metallic  ores. 

Chlobides.  There  is  only  one  chloride  of  importance  as  a  con- 
stituent of  rocks — sodium  chloride  or  common  salt.  As  it  occurs 
chiefly  in  beds  as  a  rock-formation,  it  is  described  among  the 
rocks  at  p.  111. 

Sulphides.  Sulphur  is  found  united  with  metals  in  the  form  of 
sulphides,  many  of  which  form  common  minerals.  The  sulphides  of 
lead,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  &c.,  are  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  sulphide  of  iron,  however,  is  the  only  one  which 
merits  consideration  here  as  a  rock-forming  substance.  It  occurs 
in  two  forms,  Pyrite  and  Marcasite. 

Pyrite  (Eisenkies,  Schwefelkies).  Isometric,  abundant  in  cubes ; 
also  globular,  with  internal  radiating  fibrous  structure,  and  amorphous. 
Colour,  pale  brass  yellow,  with  splendent  metallic  lustre.  H.  6 — 6*5. 
Gr.  4*9 — ^5*2.  Composition — ^iron  disulphide,  Fe  Sj  ( = sulphur  53'33, 
iron  46*67),  but  usually  with  traces  of  other  metals.  Occurs  dis- 
seminated through  almost  all  kinds  of  rocks,  often  in  great  abundance, 
as  among  dolerites  and  diabases ;  also  frequent  in  veins  or  in  beds. 
Iron  disulphide  is  formed  at  the  present  day  by  some  thermal  springs, 
and  has  been  developed  in  many  rocks  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
infiltrating  water  in  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter  and 
iron  salts.  In  microscopic  sections  of  rocks,  pyrite  appears  in  small 
cubical,  perfectly  opaque  crystals,  which  with  refiected  light  show 
the  characteristic  brassy  lustre  of  the  mineral,  and  cannot  thus  be 
mistaken  for  the  isometric  magnetite,  of  which  the  square  sections 
exhibit  a  characteristic  blue-black  colour.  Pyrite  when  free  from 
marcasite  yields  but  slowly  to  weatliering.  Hence  its  cubical  crystals 
may  be  seen  projecting  still  fresh  from  slates  which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several  generations. 

Marcasite  (Hepatic  pyrites).  Orthorhombic,  but  frequently  also 
in  fibrous,  rounded  or  encrusting  masses,  or  in  amorphous  aggregates. 
Colour  paler  than  pyrite.  H.  6 — 6*5.  Gr.  465 — 4-88.  Composition 
same  as  pyrite.  Occurs  abundantly  among  sedimentary  formations, 
sometimes  difi'used  in  minute  partic^les,  sometimes  segregated  in  layers, 
or  replacing  the  substance  of  fossil  plants  or  animals ;  also  in  veins 
through  crystalline  rocks.  This  form  of  the  sulphide  is  especially 
characteristic  of  stratified  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  date.  It  is  extremely  liable  to  de- 
composition. Hence  exposure  for  even  a  short  time  to  the  air  causes 
it  to  become  brown,  free  sulphuric  acid  is  produced,  which  attacks  the 
surrounding  minerals,  sometimes  at  once  forming  snlphates,  at  other 
times  decomposing  aluminous  sili^^ates  and  dissolving:  them  in  con- 
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siderable  quantity.  Dr.  Salliyan  mentions  that  the  water  annually 
pumped  from  one  mine  in  Ireland  carries  up  to  the  surface  more  than 
a  hundred  tons  of  dissolved  silicate  of  alumina.^  Iron  disulphide 
is  thus  an  important  agent  in  effecting  the  internal  decomposition  of 
rocks.  It  also  plays  a  large  part  as  a  petrifying  medium,  replacing 
the  organic  matter  of  plants  and  animals,  and  leaving  casts  of  their 
forms,  often  with  bright  metallic  lustre.  Such  casts  when  exposed  to 
the  air  decompose. 

§  III. — Oenercd  Maeroseopio  Oharaeters  of  Bocks? 

Bocks  considered  as  mineral  substances  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  certain  external  characters,  such  as  size,  form,  and 
arrangement  of  component  particles.  These  characters,  readily  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye^  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  observ- 
able in  hand  specimens,  are  termed  macroscopic^  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  more  minute  features  of  structure  which,  being  only  visible 
or  satisfactorUy  observable  when  greatly  magnified,  are  known  as 
imcroscopic.  The  latter  features  are  described  at  p.  94.  The  larger 
(geotectonic)  aspects  of  rock-structure,  which  can  only  be  properly 
examined  in  the  field  and  belong  to  the  general  architecture  of  the 
earth's  crust,  are  treated  of  in  Book  lY. 

In  the  d^rimination  of  rocks,  it  is  not  enough  to  specify  their 
component  minerals,  for  the  same  minerals  may  constitute  very 
distinct  varieties  of  rock.  For  example,  quartz  and  mica  form  the 
massive  crystalline  rock,  greisen,  the  foliated  crystalline  rock, 
mica-schist,  and  the  sedimentary  rock,  micaceous  sandstone. 
Chalk,  encrinal  limestone,  stalagmite,  statuary  marble  are  all 
composed  of  calcite.  It  is  needful  to  take  note  of  the  general 
structure,  texture,  state  of  aggregation,  colour,  and  other  characters 
of  the  several  masses. 

1.  Structure. — The  different  kinds  of  macroscopic  rock- 
structure  are  denoted  either  by  ordinary  descriptive  adjectives,  or 
by  terms  derived  from  rocks  in  which  the  special  structures  are 
characteristically  developed,  such  as  granitoid,  brecciated,  shaly.  The 
following  are  the  more  important  varieties. 

Crystalline,  consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  of  crystalline 
particles  or  crystols.  Where  the  mdividual  elements  of  the 
rocks  are  of  large  size,  the  structure  is  coarse-crystaUine^  as  in 
many  granites.     When  the  particles  are  readily  visible  to  the  naked 

>  Jukes'  Manual  of  Geology^  3rd  edit.  p.  65. 

^  The  following  general  text-books  on  rocks  may  be  referred  to:  MaocuUoch,  A 
ChoUmcaL  damfication  of  Rocks,  &o.,  London,  1821.  B.  von  Gotta,  EockB  Clasnfied 
and  Described^  translated  by  Lawrence,  London,  1866.  Zirkol,  Lehrhwik  der  Fetro- 
graphie,  two  vols.  Bonn,  1866.  Senft,  ClasHflcaMon  der  Felsarten,  Breslau,  1857; 
JDie  Kry8taUinuche7i  Fdsgemengtheilet  Berlin^  1868.  Bisohof,  Chemical  Geologvi 
translated  for  Cavendish  Society,  1854-59,  and  supplement,  Bonn,  1871.  Both, 
AUgemeine  vnd  Chemidche  Oeclopej  Berlin,  1879;  Other  works  in  which  the  micro- 
Boopioal  characters  are  more  specially  treated  of,  are  enumerated  on  p.  94. 
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eye,  and  are  tolerably  uniform  in  size,  as  in  most  granites,  the  rock  is 
said  to  be  granular-crystalline.  Successive  stages  in  the  diminution 
of  the  size  of  the  particles  are  denoted  by  the  teimQ  fine-crystaUiTie, 
micro'erystalline^  and  erypto-erystaUine^  the  last  being  applied  when 
the  individual  crystalline  particles  can  no  longer  be  detected  with 
the  naked  eye.  Such  fine-grained  rocks  may  also  be  called  compact, 
though  this  term  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  more  close-grained 
Tarieties  of  the  fragmental  series, 

•Many  crystalline  rocks  consist  not  only  of  crystals^  but  of  a 
magma  or  paste,  in  which  the  crystalline  particles  are  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  to  be  embedded.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  except  from 
analogy,  to  determine  macrosoopically  what  may  oe  the  nature  of  this 
magma  It  may  be  entirely  composed  of  minute  crystals,  or  may 
consist  of  various  crystallitic  products  of  devitrification.  Its  intimate 
structure  can  only  be  ascertained  with  the  microscope.  But  its 
existence  is  often  strikingly  manifest  even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  for 
in  what  are  termed  ^'  porphyries  "  it  forms  the  main  part  of  their  mass. 
The  term  *'  grotmd-fnass  '  has  been  employed  by  Zirkel  and  others  to 
denote  this  macroscopic  matrix.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
a  ground-mass  may  consist  of  minute  crystals,  or  crystallites,  or 
granules  and  filaments,  or  glass,  or  combinations  of  these  in  various 
proportions.     (See  p.  100.) 

Vitreous  or  glassy,  having  a  stmcture  like  that  of  artificial 
glass,  as  in  obsidian.  Most  vitreous  rocks  present  even  to  the  naked 
eye  dispersed  grains,  crystals,  or  other  enclosures.  Under  the 
micix>80ope  they  are  found  to  be  often  crowded  with  minute  crystals 
and  imperfect  or  incipient  crystalline  forms  (p.  99).  Resinous  is 
the  term  applied  to  vitreous  rocks  having  the  lustre  of  pitchstone 
and  others  which  are  still  less  vitreous.  Devitrification  is  the 
conversion  of  the  vitreous  into  a  crystalline  or  lithoid  structure 
(p.  100).  .  . 

Horny,  flinty,  having  a  compact,  homogeneous  dull  texture> 
like  that  of  horn  or  flint,  especially  exemplified  by  colloid  silica,  as  in 
calcedony,  jasper,  flint. 

Clastic,  fragmental,  composed  of  detritus  Rocks  possessing 
this  character  have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  been  ibrmed  in 
water,  and  their  component  fragments  are  usually  more  or  less 
rounded  or  water-worn.  Different  names  are  applied,  according  to 
the  form  or  size  of  the  fragments.  Brecciated,  composed,  like  a 
breccia,  of  angular  fragments,  which  may  be  of  any  degree  of 
coarseness.  Agglomerated,  consisting  of  large,  roughly  rounded  and 
tumultnpusly  grouped  blocks,  as  in  the  agglomerate  filling  old 
volcanic  funneb.  Uonglomerated  (Oonghmieratic),  made  up  of  well- 
rounded  blocks  or  pebbles;  rocks  having  this  character  have  been 
formed  by  and  deposited  in  water.  Pebbly,  containing  dispersed  water-^ 
worn  pebbles,  as  in  many  coarse  sandstones^  which  thus  by  degrees 
pass  into  conglomerates.  Pmmmitic,  or  sandstone-like,  composed  of 
rounded  grains,  as  in  ordinary  sandstone :  when  the  grains  are  larger 
(often  sluirp  and  somewhat  angular)  the  rock  is  griUy,  or  a  grit. 
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Muddy  {peUtie\  having  a  texture  like  that  of  dried  mud.  Cryptodastic 
or  compact^  where  the  grains  are  too  minute  to  reveal  to  the  naked 
eye  the  truly  fragmentel  character  of  the  rock,  as  in  fine  mudstones 
and  other  argillaceous  deposits. 

G-ranular,  composed  of  worn  grains  or  of  irregular  crystalline 
particles,  as  in  dolerite,  granite,  sandstone  and  marble.  This  texture 
may  become  so  fine  as  to  pass  insensibly  into  compact.  The 
crypto-crystalline  portions  of  some  igneous  rocks,  where  the  com- 
ponent ingredients  cannot  be  determined  except  with  the  micro- 
scope, are  sometimes  called  aphanitic. 

Massive,  unstratified,  having  no  arrangement  in  definite 
layers  or  strata.  Lava,  granite,  and  generally  all  crystalline  roo.ks 
which  have  been  erupted  to  the  surface,  or  have  solidified  below 
from  a  state  of  fusion  (or  plasticity),  are  Massive  rocks. 

Stratified,  bedded,  composed  of  layers  or  beds  lyine  parallel  . 
to  each  other,  as  in  shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  rocks 
which  have  been  deposited  in  water.    Laminated,  consisting  of  fine 
leaf-like  strata  or  lamina;    this  structure  being  characteristically 
exhibited  in  shales,  is  sometimes  also  called  shaly. 

Foliated,  consisting  of  minerals  that  have  crystallized  in 
approximately  parallel  lenticular  and  usually  wavy  layers  or  folia. 
Bocks  of  this  Kind  commonly  contain  layers  of  mica,  or  of  some 
equivalent  readily  cleavable  mineral,  the  cleavage  planes  of  which 
coincide  generally  with  the  planes  of  foliation.  Gneiss,  mica-schist 
and  talc-schist  are  characteristic  examples.  So  distinctive,  indeed, 
is  this  structure  in  schists,  that  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  schistose.  In 
gneiss  it  attains  its  most  massive  form ;  in  chlorite-schist  and  some 
other  schists  it  becomes  so  fine  as  to  pass  into  a  kind  of  minutelv 
scaly  texture,  often  only  perceptible  with  the  microscope,  the  rock 
having  on  the  whole  a  massive  structure. 

Fibrous,  consisting  of  one  or  more  minerals  composed  of 
distinct  fibres.  Sometimes  the  fibres  are  remarkably  regular  and 
parallel,  as  in  fibrous  gypsum,  and  veins  of  fibrous  aragonite  or 
calcite  (satin-spar) ;  in  ouier  instances,  they  are  more  tufted  and 
irregular,  as  in  asbestus  and  actinolite-schist. 

otreaked,  having  some  or  all  of  the  component  minerals 
arranged  in  streaky  lines,  either  parallel  or  convergent,  and  often 
undulating.  This  structure,  conspicuously  shown  by  the  lines  of  flow 
in  vitreous  rocks  like  obsidian,  is  less  marked  in  such  crystalline 
rocks  as  diorite  and  dolerite.  It  can  be  seen  on  a  minute  scale, 
however,  in  many  crystalline  masses  when  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope.   (See  Fluxion-structure,  p.  104.) 

Cavernous  (porous),  containing  irregular  cavities  due,  in 
most  cases,  to  the  abstraction  of  some  of  the  minerals ;  but  occasion- 
ally, as  in  some  limestones  (sinters),  dolomites  and  lavas,  forming  part 
of  the  original  structure  of  the  rock. 

Cellular. — Many  lavas,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been 
saturated  with  steam  at  the  time  of  their  eruption,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  segregation  and  expansion  of  this  imprisoned  vapour, 
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have  had  spherical  cavities  deyeloped  in  their  mass.  When  this 
cellular  stnictare  is  marked  by  comparatiyely  few  and  small  holes, 
it  may  be  called  pedicular;  where  the  rock  consists  partly  of  a  roughly 
ceUolar,  and  partly  of  a  more  compact  substance  mtermingled,  as  in 
the  slag  of  an  iron  furnace,  it  is  said  to  be  slaggy ;  portions  where 
the  cel&  occupy  about  as  much  space  as  the  solid  part,  and  vary  much 
in  size  and  shape,  are  called  seoriaeeouBy  this  being  the  character  of 
the  rough  clinker-like  scorise  of  a  recent  lava  stream ;  when  the 
cells  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  solid  part,  that  the  stone 
would  almost  or  quite  float  on  water,  the  structure  is  called  pvmi- 
eeoWy  the  term  pumice  being  the  name  given  to  the  froth-like  part 
of  obsidian.  As  the  cellular  structure  is  necessarily  developed  while 
the  rock  is  still  liquid,  or  at  least  viscid,  and  as  while  in  this  con- 
dition the  mass  is  often  still  moving  away  from  its  point  of  emission, 
the  cells  are  not  infrequently  elongated  in  the  direction  of  movement. 
Subsequently  water  infiltrating  through  the  rock,  deposits  various 
mineral  substances  (calcite,  quartz,  calcedony,  zeolites,  &c.)  from 
solution,  80  that  the  flattened  and  elongated  almond-shaped  cells  are 
eventually  filled  up.  A  rock  which  has  undergone  this  change  is  said  to 
be  amyffodloiddly  and  the  almond-like  kernels  are  known  as  amygdules. 

Concretionary,  containing  or  consisting  of  mineral  matter 
which  has  been  collected,  either  from  the  surrounding  rock  or  from 
without,  round  some  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  nodule  or  irregularly 
shaped  lump.  This  aggregation  of  material  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  water-formed  rocks,  where  it  may  be  often  observed  to  have 
taken  place  round  some  organic  centre,  such  as  leaves,  cones,  shells, 
fish  remains,  or  other  relics  of  plants  or  animals.  (Book  lY.  Part  I.) 
Among  the  most  frequent  minerals  found  in  concretionary  forms  as 
constituents  of  rocks  are  calcite,  siderite,  pyrite,  marcasite,  and 
various  forms  of  silica.  In  a  true  concretion  the  material  at  the 
centre  has  been  deposited  first,  and  has  increased  by  additions  from 
without,  either  during  the  formation  of  the  enclosing  rock,  or  by 
subsequent  concentration  and  aggregation.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  cavities  and  fissures  have  been  filled  up  by  the  deposition  of 
materials  on  their  walls,  and  gradual  growth  inward,  the  result  is 
known  as  a  secretion.  Amygdules  and  the  successive  coatings 
of  mineral  veins  are  examples  of  the  latter  process. 

Spherulitic,  composed  of,  or  containing  small  globules  or 
spherules  which  may  be  colloid  and  isotropic  or  more  or  less  dis- 
tmctly  crystalline,  particularly  with  an  internal  fibrous  divergent 
structure.  This  structure  occurs  in  vitreous  rocks,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  stages  of  devitrification  in  obsidian,  pitchstone,  &c.  (see  p.  141). 

Perlitic,  having  the  structure  of  the  rock  termed  perlite, 
which  is  distinguished  by  being  traversed  by  minute  rectilinear 
fissures,  between  which  the  substance  of  the  mass  has  assumed  a 
finely  globular  character,  not  unlike  the  spheroidal  structure  seen 
in  weathered  basalt  (Fig.  22). 

Granitoid,  thoroughly  crystalline,  and  consisting  of  crystals 
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approximately  uniform  in  size,  as  in  granite.  This  structure  is  cha- 
racteristic of  many  eruptive  rocks.  Though  usually  distinctly 
recognizable  by  the  naked  eye  (" macromerite  "  of  Vogelsang^),  it 
sometimes  becomes  very  fine  ("  micromerite "),  and  may  be  only 
recognizable  as  thoroughly  crystalline  with  the  microscope  ;  at  other 
times  it  passes  into  a  porphyritic  or  porphyroid^character  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  crystals  aispersed  through  a  general  ground-mass. 
Porphyritic,  composed  of  a  compact  or  finely  crystalline 
ground-mass,  through  which  distinct  larger  crystals,  generally  of  some 
felspar,  are  dispersed.  This  and  the  granitic  structure  are  the  two 
great  structure-types  of  the  eruptive  rocks.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  these  rocks  belong  to  the  porphyritic  type.  Vogelsang 
has  proposed  to  classify  this  type  in  three  divisions :  Ist,  Orano- 
phyre,  where  the  ground-mass  is  a  microscopic  crystalline  mix- 
ture of  the  component  minerals  with  a  sparing  development  of  an 
imperfectly  individualized  magma  (see  p.  103);  2na,  Felsophyre 
having  usually  an  imperfectly  indiviaualized  or  felsitic  magma  for 
the  ground-mass  (p.  104) ;  3rd,  Vitrophyre,  where  the  ground-mass 
is  a  glassy  magma.  The  second  sub-division  embraces  most  of  the 
porphyries,  and  a  very  large  number  of  eruptive  rocks  of  all  ages.^ 

Segregated. — In  granite  and  other  crystalline  massive  rocks, 
vein-like  portions,  coarser  (or  finer)  in  texture  than  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  may  be  observed.  These  "contemporaneous  veins,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  belong  to  the  last  phase  of  consolidation,  when 
segregations  from  the  original  molten  or  viscous  magma  took  place 
along  certain  lines  where  from  fracture  or  otherwise  the  individual 
minerals  could  crystallize  out  from  the  general  mass.  They  have 
been  sometimes  termed  "  segregation,"  or  '*  exudation  "  veins. 

2.  Composition. — Before  having  recourse  to  chemical  or  micro- 
scopic analysis,  the  geologist  can  often  pronounce  as  to  the 
general  chemical  or  mineralogical  nature  of  a  rock.  Most  of  the 
terms  which  he  employs  to  express  his  opinion  are  derived  from 
the  names  of  minerals,  and  in  almost  all  eases  are  self-explanatory. 
The  following  examples  may  suffice.  Calcareous,  consisting  of  or 
containing  carbonate  of  lime.  Argillaceous,  consisting  of  or 
containing  clay.  Felspatbic,  having  some  form  of  felspar  as  a 
constituent.  Siliceous,  formed  of  or  containing  silica;  usually 
applied  to  the  colloid  or  ealcedonic  forms  of  this  oxide.  Quartzes e, 
containing  or  consisting  entirely  of  some  form  of  quartz ;  used  more 
particularly  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  silica.  Carbonaceous,  con- 
taining coaly  matter,  and  hence  usually  associated  with  a  dark  colour. 
P  y  r  i  t  o  u  s,  containing  diffused  disulpnide  of  iron.  Gypseous,  con- 
taining layers,  nodules,  or  scattered  crystals  of  calcium  sulphate. 
Salif  erous,  containing  beds  of,  or  impregnated  with,  rock  salt. 
As  rocks  are  not  definite  chemical  compounds,  but  mixtures  of 

»  Z.  LeuUch.  Gecl  Gei.  xxiv.  p.  534. 

'  Yogelsaog,  loc,  cit     Compare  the   classification  as  granitoid  and  trachi^d, 
posteaj  p.  130. 
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difierent  minerals  in  yarying  proportions,  they  exhibit  many  inter- 
mediate varieties.  Transitions  of  this  kind  are  denoted  by  such 
phrases  as  *'  granitic  gneiss/'  that  is,  a  gneiss  in  which  the  normal 
foliated  stnictare  is  nearly  merged  into  the  massive  structure 
of  granite;  "argillaceous  h'mestone" — a  rock  in  which  the  lime- 
stone is  mixed  with  clay;  "calcareous  shale" — a  fissile  rock  con- 
sisting of  day  with  a  proportion  of  lime.  It  is  evident  that  such 
rocks  may  graduate  so  insensibly  into  each  other,  that  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them  either  in  the  field  or  in  their 
terminology. 

8.  State  of  Aggregation. — The  hardness  or  softness  of  a  rock, 
in  other  words,  its  induration  and  friability,  or  the  degree  of  aggrega- 
tion of  its  particles,  may  be  either  original  or  acquired.  Some  rocks 
(sinters  for  example)  are  soft  at  first  and  liarden  by  degrees;  the 
general  effect  of  exposure,  however,  is  to  loosen  the  cohesion  of  the 
pieivticles  of  rocks.  A  rock  which  can  easily  be  scratched  with  the 
nail  is  almost  always  much  decomposed,  though  some  chloritic  and 
talcose  schists  are  soft  enough  to  be  thus  affected.  Compact  rocks 
which  can  easily  be  scratched  with  the  knife,  and  are  apparently 
not  decomposed,  may  be  fine  grained  limestones,  dolomites,  iron- 
stones, mudstones,  or  some  other  simple  rocks.  Crystalline  rocks,  as 
a  rule,  cannot  be  scratched  with  the  knife  unless  considerable  force 
be  used.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  hard  silicates,  so  that  when 
'  an  instance  occurs  where  a  fresh  specimen  can  be  easily  scratched, 
it  will  ^enerall^  be  found  to  be  a  limestone  (see  §  vii.  p.  179).  The 
ease  with  which  a  rock  may  be  broken  is  the  measure  of  its 
frangibility.  Most  rocks  break  most  easily  in  one  direction ;  atten- 
tion to  this  point  will  sometimes  throw  light  upon  their  internal 
structure. 

Fracture  is  the  surface  produced  when  a  rock  is  split  or  broken, 
and  depends  for  its  character  upon  the  texture  of  the  mass.  Finely 
granular  compact  rocks  are  apt  to  break  with  a  splintery  fracture 
where  wedge-shaped  plates  adhere  by  their  thicker  ends  to,  and  lie 
parallel  with,  the  general  surface.  When  the  rock  breaks  off  into 
concave  and  convex  rounded  shell-like  surfaces,  the  fracture  is  said 
to  be  eonchoidaly  as  may  be  seen  in  obsidian  and  other  vitreous  rocks, 
and  in  exceedingly  compact  limestones.  The  fracture  may  also  be 
foliated,  slaty,  or  shaly,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  rock.  Many 
opaque,  compact  rocks  are  translucent  on  the  thin  edges  of  fracture, 
and  afford  there,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  a  glimpse  of  their  internal 
composition.  A  rock  is  said  to  be  flinty,  when  it  is  hard,  close^ 
grained,  and  breaks  with  a  smooth  or  conchoidal  fracture  like  flint; 
friabley  when  it  crumbles  down  like  dried  clay  or  chalk ;  plastic,  when 
like  moist  clay  it  can  be  worked  into  shapes ;  pulverulent,  when  it 
fiedls  readily  to  powder ;  earthy,  when  it  is  decomposed  into  loam  or 
earth ;  incoherent  or  loose,  when  its  particles  are  quite  separate,  as 
in  dry  blown  sand. 

4.  Colour  and  Lustre. — These  characters  vary  so  much  even 
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in  the  same  rock,  according  to  the  freshness  of  the  surface  examined, 
that  they  possess  but  a  subordinate  yalue.  NeverthelesSy  when 
cautiously  used,  colour  may  be  made  to  afford  valuable  iudications 
as  to  the  probable  nature  and  composition  of  rocks.  It  is  in  this 
respect  always  desirable  to  compare  a  freshly-broken  with  a  weathered 
piece  of  the  rock.^ 

White  indicates  usually  the  absence  or  comparatively  small  amount 
of  the  heavy  metallic  oxides,  especially  iron.  It  may  either  be  the 
original  colour,  as  in  chalk  and  calc-sinter,  or  may, be  developed  by 
weathering,  as  in  the  whito  crust  on  flints  and  on  many  porpnyries. 
Black  may  be  due  either  to  the  presence  of  carbon  (when  weathering 
will  not  change  it  much),  or  to  some  iron-oxide  ^magnetite  chiefly), 
or  silicate  rich  in  iron  (as  hornblende  and  augite).  Many  rocks 
(basalts  and  dolerites  particularly)  which  look  quite  black  on  a  fresh 
surface,  become  red,  brown,  or  yellow  on  exposure,  black  being  com- 
paratively seldom  a  weathered  colour.  Yellow,  as  a  dull  earthy 
colouring  matter,  almost  always  indicates  the  presence  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron.  In  modern  volcanic  districts  it  may  be  due  to 
iron-chloride,  sulphur,  &c.  Bright,  metallic,  gold-like  yellow  is 
usually  that  of  iron-disulphide.  Brown  is  the  normal  colour  of 
some  carbonaceous  rocks  (lignite),  and  ferruginous  beds  (bog-iron- 
ore,  clay  ironstone,  &c.).  It  very  generally,  on  weathered  surfaces, 
points  to  the  oxidation  and  hydration  of  minerals  containing  iron. 
Uedy  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  granular 
anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron.    This  mineral  gives  dark  blood-red  to 

Eale  flesh-red  tints.  As  it  is  liable,  however,  to  hydration,  these 
ues  are  often  mixed  with  the  brown  and  yellow  colours  of  limonite. 
Oreen,  as  the  prevailing  tint  of  rocks,  occurs  among  schists,  when 
its  presence  is  usually  due  to  some  of  the  hydrous  magnesian  silicates 
(chlorite,  talc,  serpentine).  It  appears  also  among  massive  rocks, 
especially  those  of  older  geological  formations,  where  hornblende, 
olivine,  or  other  silicates  have  been  altered.  Among  the  sedimentary 
rocks  it  is  principally  due  to  ferrous  silicate  (as  in  ^lauconite). 
Carbonate  of  copper  colours  some  rocks  emerald  or  verdigris  green. 
The  mottled  character  so  common  among  many  stratified  rocks  is 
frequently  traceable  to  unequal  weathering,  some  portions  of  the 
iron  being  more  oxidized  than  others;  while  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  deoxidized  from  the  reducing  action  of  decaying 
organic  matter.  To  the  former  cause  may  be  attributed  the  brown 
and  yellow  hue  of  the  exposed  parts  of  blue  clays,  to  the  latter  the 
circular  green  spots  so  often  found  among  red  strata. 

Lustre,  as  an  external  character  of  rocks,  does  not  possess  the 
value  which  it  has  among  minerals.  In  most  rocks  the  granular 
texture  prevents  the  appearance  of  any  distinct  lustre.  A  completely 
vitreous  lustre  without  a  granular  texture,  is  characteristic  of  volcanic 
glass.    A  splendent  semi-metallic  lustre  may  often  be  observed  upon 

^  Alterations  of  the  colours  of  minerals  and  rocks  are  effected  by  heat  and  even  by 
sunlight.    See  Janettaz,  Sull  Soe,  Geol  xxix.  (1872')  p.  300. 
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the  foliation  planes  of  schistose  rocks  and  upon  the  laminae  of 
micaceous  sandstones.  As  this  silvery  lustre  is  almost  invariably  due 
to  the  presence  of  mica,  it  is  commonly  called  distinctively  micaceous. 
A  metallic  lustre  is  met  with  sometimes  in  beds  of  anthracite ;  more 
usually  its  occurrence  among  rocks  indicates  the  presence  of  metallic 
oxides  or  sulphides. 

5.  Feel  and  SmelL — ^These  minor  characters  are  occasionally 
usefuL  By  the  feel  of  a  mineral  or  rock  is  meant  the  sensation 
experience  when  the  fingers  are  passed  across  its  surface.  Thus  the 
hydrous  magnesian  silicates  have  a  marked  soapy  or  greasy  feel. 
Some  hydrous  mica-schists  with  margarodite  or  an  allied  mica,  like- 
wise exhibit  the  same  character.  Some  rocks  adhere  to  the  tongue, 
a  quality  indicative  of  their  tendency  to  absorb  water. 

Smell. — Many  rocks  when  freshly  broken  emit  distinctive  odours. 
Those  containing  volatile  hydrocarbons  give  sometimes  an  appreciable. 
hUuminoiis  odour,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  dolerites,  which  in 
central  Scotland  have  been  intruded  through  coal-seams  and  carbon- 
aceous shales.  Limestones  have  often  a  fetid  odour ;  rocks  full  of 
decomposing  sulphides  are  apt  to  give  a  sulphttrotM  odour;  those 
which  are  highly  siliceous  yield,  on  being  struck,  an  empyreumatie 
odour.  It  is  characteristic  of  argillaceous  rocks  to  emit  a  strong 
earthy  smeU  when  breathed  upon. 

6.  Specific  Oravlty. — ^This  is  an  important  character  among 
rocks  as  well  as  among  minerals.  It  varies  from  0*6  among  the  hydro- 
carbon compounds  to  3*1  among  the  basalts.  As  already  stated, 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be 
taken  to  be  about  2'5,  or  from  that  to  3*0. 

The  student  will  find  this  character  of  considerable  advantage 
in  enabling  him  to  discriminate  between  rocks.  He  may  acquire 
some  dexterity  in  estimating  even  with  the  hand  the  probable 
specific  gravity  of  substances ;  but  he  should  begin  by  determining 
it  with  a  balance.  JoUj's  spring  balance  is  a  simple  and  service- 
able instrument  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  an  upright  stem 
having  a  graduated  strip  of  mirror  let  into  it,  in  front  of  which 
hangs  a  long  spiral  wire,  with  rests  at  the  bottom  for  weighing  a 
substance  in  air  and  in  water.  For  most  purposes  it  is  sufiiciently 
accurate,  and  a  determination  can  be  mad^  with  it  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes.^ 

7.  Magnetism  is  so  strongly  exhibited  by  some  crystalline  rocks 
as  powerfolly  to  affect  the  magnetic  needle,  and  to  vitiate  observa- 
tions with  this  instrument.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  magnetic 
iron,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  shown  by  reducing  a  rock  to 
powder  in  an  agate  mortar,  washing  carefully  the  triturated  powder,, 
and  drying  the  heavy  residue,  from  which  grains  of  magnetite 
or  of  titaniferous  magnetic  iron  may  be  extracted  witli  a  magnet. 

*  JoUy*!  spring  balanoe  oan  be  obtained  through  any  optioian  or  mineral  dealer  from 
Berberifih,  of  Mnnkh*  for  nine  florins.  In  the  United  States  it  is  mannfaotnred  by 
Qea  Wade  and  Co.,  at  the  Hoboken  Institute. 
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Tills  may  be  done  with  any  basalt.  A  freely  swinging  magnetic 
needle  is  of  seryice,  as  by  its  attraction  or  repulsion,  it  affords  a 
delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  magnetic 
iron. 


§  IV. — MimOe  or  Mieroscc^  Characters  of  Bocks. 

No  department  of  Geology  has  been  more  advanced  in  recent  years 
than  Lithology,  and  this  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  microscope  as  an  instrument  for  investigating  minute  internal 
structure.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1827,  a  method  of  making  thin 
transparent  sections  of  fossil  wood,  and  mounting  them  on  glass  with 
Canada  balsam,  had  been  devised  by  William  Nicol  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  employed  by  Henry  Witham  m  an  investigation  of  the  History 
of  Fossil  Vegetables} 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1856  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  applying 
this  method  to  the  investigation  of  minerals  and  rocks,  showed 
how  many  and  important  were  the  geological  questions  on  which  it 
was  calculated  to  shed  light^  Beference  will  be  made  in  subsequent 
pages  to  the  remarkable  results  then  announced  by  him.  To  the 
publication  of  his  memoir  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of 
microscopic  research  among  rocks  may  be  distinctly  traced.  This 
branch  of  inquiry  has  been  prosecuted  more  particularly  in  Germany, 
but  the  microscopic  method  of  analysis  is  now  in  use  in  every 
country  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  rocks.^ 

In  §  vii.  p.  182,  information  is  given  regarding  the  preparation  of 
sections  of  rocks  for  microscopical  examination,  tne  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  practice  of  this  part  of  geological  research  and  some 
of  the  terms  employed  in  the  following  pages. 


1.  MicroBcopic  Elements  of  Bocks. 

Bocks  when  examined  in  thin  sections  with  the  microscope  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  or  to  contain  various  elements,  of  which  the 
more  important  are,  1st,  crystals,  or  crystalline  substances ;  2ndy  glass ; 
3rd,  crystallites ;  4th,  detritus. 

'  1  Small  4to,  Edinbnrgh,  1881.  This  work,  though  dedicated  to  Niool,  does  not 
distinctly  recognize  him  as  the  aotnal  inventor  of  the  process  of  sUoing  mineral  sobstances 
for  microscopic  investigation.  AU  that  was  original  in  Witham's  researches  he  owed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  NicoL 

'  Brit.  Assoc,  1856,  Sect,  p.  78.    QuaH.  Joum.  Oecl,  8oc.  xiv.  1858. 

'  Among  the  best  tezt-TOoks  on  this  subject  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
Mikrothopiseke  Besehaffenheit  der  MineraUen  und  Oeateine,  JeT.  Zirkel,  1  vol.  1873. 
Mikrosfu^nsche  Physiographie  der  MinerdUen  und  Cfegteiney  H.  BosenbuBch*  2  vols.  1878-7. 
Elemente  der  Petrographie,  Yon  Lasanlz,  1875.  Min4ralogie  micrographique :  roches 
SrupHves  frar^aises^  Fonqn^  et  Micbel-L^vy,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1879.  Mieroseopical 
Petrography,  Zirkel,  being  vol.  vi.  of  the  Chcl.  Explor.  of  40th  PardUd,  Washington, 
1876.  The  volumes  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Oeologieal  Soeiety,  Oeologuxd  Ma^asine,  Neues  JahrbuehfUr  Mineralogie,  Sm^  Zeittehrxft  der 
Deutsehen  Gedogischen  OeseiUsehaft,  BuUetin  de  la  BociiU  giologique  de  France,  Jahrhuch 
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A.  Crystals  or  Crtstallinb  Stjbstanoes, — ^Rock-fonning 
minerals  when  not  amorphoiiB  may  be  either  crystallized  in  their 
proper  crystallographic  forms,  or  crystalline,  that  is,  possessing  a 
crystalline  internal  structure,  but  without  definite  external 
geometrical  form.  The  latter  condition  is  more  prevalent,  seeinc^ 
Uiat  minerals  have  usually  been  developed  round  and  against  each 
other,  thus  mutually  hindering  the  assumption  of  determinate 
crystallographic  contours.  Other  causes  of  imperfection  are  fracture 
by  movement  in  the  original  magma  of  the  rock  and  partial  solution 
in  that  magma,  as  in  the  corroded  quartz  of  quartz-porphyries  and 
rhyolites.  In  some  rocks,  such  as  granite,  the  thoroughly  crystalline 
character  of  the  component  ingredients  is  well  marked,  yet  they 
seldom  present  the  definite  isolated  crystals  so  frequently  to  be 
observed  in  porphyries  and  in  many  old  and  modem  volcanic  rocks. 
Among  thoroughly  crystalline  rocKs  good  crystals  of  the  component 
minerals  may  be  obtained  from  fissures  and  cavities  in  which  there 
has  been  room  for  their  formation.  It  is  in  the  "  drusy  "  cavities  of 
granite,  for  example,  that  the  well-defined  prisms  of  felspar,  quartz, 
mica,  topaz,  beryl  and  other  minerals  are  found.  Successive  stages 
in  order  of  appearance  or  development  can  readily  be  observed 
among  the  crystals  of  rocks.  Some  appear  as  large  but  frequently 
broken  or  corroded  forms.  These  have  evidently  been  formed  first. 
Others  are  smaller  but  abundant,  usually  unbroken,  and  often  disposed 
in  lines.  Others  have  been  developed  by  subsequent  alteration  within 
the  rock.^ 

A  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  crystals  throws  light  not 
merely  on  their  own  genesis,  but  on  that  of  the  rooks  of  which  they 
consist,  and  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  geologist. 
That  many  apparently  simple  crystals  are  in  reality  compound,  may 
not  infrequently  be  detected  by  the  different  condition  of  weathering 
in  the  two  opposite  parts  of  a  twin  on  an  exposed  face  of  rock. 
The  internal  structure  of  a  crystal  modifies  the  action  of  solvents  on 
its  exterior  (e.g.  weathered  surfaces  of  calcite,  aragonite  and  felspars). 
Crystals  may  occasionally  be  observed  built  up  of  rudimentary 
**microliths,"  as  if  these  were  the  simplest  forms  in  which  the  mole- 
cules of  a  mineral  begin  to  appear  (p.  100). 

Crystalline  minerals  are  seldom  free  from  extraneous  inclusions. 
These  are  occasionally  large  enough  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  But  the  microscope  reveals  them  in  many  minerals  in  almost 
incredible  quantity.  They  are,  a,  gas  cavities;  /9,  vesicles  con- 
taining liquid;  7,  globules  of  glass  or  of  some  lithoid  substance; 
8,  crystals ;  €,  filaments  or  other  indefinitely-shaped  pieces,  patches, 

or  streaks  of  mineral  matter. 

— ■ ■ —  - 

der  K.  K.  Otcioguchen  Beiehtanstali  (  Vierma\  contain  numerous  papers  on  the  microsoopio 
■tnictare  of  rocks,  Butley's  Study  of  Roeks^  London,  1879,  is  a  convenient  little  book. 
The  manual  of  Boaenbusch  and  the  work  of  Fouqu^  and  Michel-L^yy,  contain  a  tolerably 
ample  bibliography  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  student  is  referred.  The  titles  of  some 
of  the  more  important  memoirs  which  have  recently  appeared  will  be  given  in  footnotes. 
^  Fooqu^  et  Michel-L^vy.  Jtftn.  Micrograph,  p.  151. 
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a.  Gas-filled  or  empty  cayities — are  most  frequently 
globular  or  elliptical,  and  appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
gas  or  steam  in  the  crystal  at  the  time  of  consolidation.  Zirkel 
estimates  them  at  SGOyOOO^OOO  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  the  hauyne 
from  Melfi.^  In  some  instances  the  cavity  has  a  geometric  form 
belonging  to  the  crystalline  system  of  the  enclosing  mineral.  Such 
a  space  defined  by  crystallographic  contours  is  a  negative  crystal.  A 
cavity  filled  with  gas  contains  no  bubble,  and  its  margin  is  marked  by 
a  broad  dark  band.  The  usual  gas  is  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  carbon  dioxide  or 
hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons. 

)8.  Vesicles  containing  liquid  (and  gas.) — ^As  far  back' as 
the  year  1823,  Brewster  studied  the  nature  of  certain  fluid-bearing 
cavities  in  diflerent  minerals.*  The  first  observer  who  showed  their 
important  bearing  on  geological  researches  into  the  ori^n  of 
crystalline  rocks  was  Mr.  Sorby,  in  whose  paper,  already  cited,  they 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  Vesicles  entirely  filled  with  liquid  are 
distinguished  by  their  sharply-defined  and  narrow  black  borders. 
Vesicular  spaces  containing  fluid  may  be  noticed  in  many  artficial 
crystals  formed  from  aqueous  solutions  (crystals  of  common  salt  show 
them  well)  and  in  many  minerals  of  crystalline  rocks.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly various  in  form,  being  branching,  curved,  oval,  or  spherical, 
and  sometimes  assuming  as  negative  crystals  a  geometric  form,  like 
that  characteristic  of  the  mineral  in  which  they  occur,  as  cubic  in 
rock  salt  and  hexagonal  in  (juartz.  They  also  vary  greatly  in  size. 
Occasionally  in  quartz,  sapphire  and  other  minerals  large  cavities  are 
readily  observable  with  the  naked  eye.  But  they  may  be  traced  with 
high  magnifying  powers  down  to  less  than  Twinr  ^^  ^^  incli  ^^ 
diameter.  Their  proportion  in  any  one  crystal  ranges  within  such 
wide  limits,  that  whereas  in  some  crystals  of  quartz  few  may  be  ob- 
served, in  others  they  are  so  minute  and  abundant  that  many  millions 
must  be  contained  in  a  cubic  inch.  The  fluid  present  is  usually  water, 
frequently  with  saline  solutions,  particularly  chloride  of  sodium  or  of 
potash,  or  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  Carbon  dioxide  may  be 
present  in  the  water ;  sometimes  the  cavities  are  partially  occupied 
with  it  in  liquid  form,  and  the  two  fluids,  as  originally  observed  by 
Brewster,  may  be  seen  in  the  same  cavity  unmin^led,  the  carbon  di- 
oxide remaining  as  a  freely  moving  globule  witnin  the  carbonated 
water.  Cubic  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  occasionally  ob- 
served in  the  fluid,  which  must  in  such  cases  be  a  saturated  solution  of 
this  salt  (Fig.  7,  lowest  figure  in  Column  A).  Usually  each  cavity  con- 
tains a  small  globule  or  bubble,  sometimes  stationary,  sometimes 
movable  from  one  side  or  end  of  the  cavity  to  the  other  as  the  specimen 
is  turned,  sometimes  slowly  pulsating  from  side  to  side,  or  rapidly 
vibrating  like  a  living  organism.     The  cause  of  these  movements 

>  Mik,  Besehaff,  p.  86. 

*  Edin.  Phil.  Jown,  ix.  p.  94.   2Vaiu.  Boy.  8oc.  Bdin.  z.  p.  1..  See  also  W.  Niool.  Edin, 
New  Fhil  Joum.  (182S)  v.  p.  94. 
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i-emains  still  unexplained.  The  bubble  may  bo  made  to  disappear  by 
the  application  of  heat.  Sorby  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  imitated  in 
artificial  crystals,  in  which  he  explained  its  existence  by  diminution 
of  volume  of  the  liquid  owing  to  a  lowering  of  temperature  after  its 
enclosure.  By  a  series  of  experiments  he  ascertained  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  water  and  saline  solutions  up  to  a  temperature  of  200^  C. 
(392''  Pahr.),  and  calculated  from  them  the  temperature  at  which  the 
liquid  in  crystals  would  entirely  fill  its  enclosing  cavities.  Thus  in 
the  uepheline  of  the  ejected  blocks  of  Monte  Somma  he  found  that  the 
relative  size  of  the  vacuities  was  about  '28  of  the  fluid,  and  assuming 
the  pressure  under  which  the  crystals  were  formed  to  have  been  not 
much  greater  than  sufficient  to  counteract  the  elastic  force  of  the 
vapour,  he  concluded  that  the  nepheline  may  have  been  formed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  340''  C.  (644°  Pahr.),  or  a  very  dull  red  heat  only 
just  visible  in  the  dark.    He  estimated  also  from  the  fluid  cavities  in 


A  B  r. 

Fio.  7.-CAVinB3  IN  Gryspals,  highly  maonipied.     a,  Liquid  Inclusions;  b,  Glass 
Ihclu8io:t8;    0,  Oavitiis  SHowiNa  THE  Devitripioation  op  the  obiqinal  Glass 

BY  THE  AFPBABANGE   OP  ORYSTALS,  Bit).,  UNTIL   IN  THE   LoWEST  FWURB  A   StONY 
OB  LiITHOID  PbODUCT  IS  FOBMED; 

the  quartz  of  granite  that  this  rofk  has  probably  consolidated  at  some- 
what similar  temperatures,  under  a  pressure  soaietimes  equal  to  that 
of  76,000  feet  of  rock.^  Zirkel,  however,  has  pointed  out  tnat  even  in 
contiguous  cavities,  where  therd  is  no  evidence  of  leakage  through 
fine  fissures,  the  relative  size  of  the  vacuole  varies  within  very  wide 
limits,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  enclosing  cavities.  Had  the  vacuole  been 
due  merely  to  the  contraction  of  the  liquid  on  cooling,  it  ought 
to  have  always  been  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  cavity.* 

MM;  De  la  Vallee  Poussin  and  Renard,  attacking  the  question 
from  another  side,  measured  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  vesicle 
and  of  its  enclosed  water  and  cube  of  rock-salt,  as  contained  in  the 
quartziferous  diorite  of  Qiienast  in  Belgium.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  ascertained  volume  of  water  in  the  cavity  would  dissolve 
its  salt  was  found  hy  calculation  to  be  307°  C.  (520  Fahr.).  But  as 
the  law  of  the  solitbility  of  common  salt  has  not  been  experimentally 
determined  for  high  temperatures^  this  figure  can  only  be  accepted 

*  Sorby,  dp.  ciL  pp.  180,  493.  ^  dtih,  BescJutff.  p.  46. 
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provisionally,  though  other  considerations  go  to  indicate  that  it  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  Assuming  then  that  this  was  the 
temperature  at  which  the  vesicle  was  formed,  these  authors  proceed 
to  determine  the  pressure  necessary  to  prevent  the  complete  vapori- 
sation of  the  water  at  that  temperature,  and  obtain  as  the  result  a 
pressure  of  87  atmospheres,  equal  to  84  tons  per  square  foot  of 
surface.^  The  great  pressure  under  which  many  rooks  were  formed  is 
weir  shown  by  the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  in  the  pores  of  their  crystals. 

Fluid  inclusions  may  be  dispersed  at  random  through  a  crystal, 
or,  as  in  the  quartz  of  granite,  gathered  in  intersecting  planes 
(which  look  like  fine  fissures  and  whi(th  may  sometimes  have 
become  real  fissures  owing  to  the  line  of  weakness  caused  by  the 
crowding  of  the  cavities),  or  disposed  regularly  in  reference  to  the 
contour  of  the  crystal.  In  the  last  case  they  are  sometimes  confined  to 
^he  centre,  sometimes  arranged  in  zones  along  the  lines  of  growth  of 
the  crystal.^  They  are  specially  conspicuous  in  the  quartz  of  granite 
and  other  massive  rocks,  as  well  as  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist;  also 
in  felspars,  topaz,  beryl,  augite,  nepheline,  olivine,  leucite  and  other 
minerals. 

7.  Inclusions  of  glass  or  of  some  lithoid  substance. 
— In  many  rocks  which  have  consolidated  from  fusion,  the  component 
crystals  contain  globules  or  irregularly  shaped  enclosures  of  a 
vitreous  nature  (Fig.  7,  Column  B).  These  enclosures  are  analogous 
to  tlie ,  fluidi-eavities  just  described.  They  are  portions  of  the 
original  glassy  magma  out  of  which  the  minerals  of  tne  rock  crystal- 
lized, as  portions  of  the  mother-liquor  are  enclosed  in  artificially 
formed  crystals  of  common  salt  That  magma  is  in  reality  a  liquid 
at  high  temperatures,  though  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  becomes  a 
solid.  At  first  these  glass  vesicles  may  be  confounded  with  the 
true  liquid  cavities  which  in  some  respects  they  closely  resemble. 
But  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  immobility  of  their  bubbles, 
of  which  several  are  sometimes  present  in  the  same  cavity  ;  by  the 
absence  of  anv  diminution  of  the  bubbles  when  heat  is  applied  ;  by 
the,  elongatea  shape  of  many  of  the  bubbles;  by  the  occasional 
extrusion  of  a  bubble  almost  beyond  the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  by  the 
usual  pale  greenish  or  brownish  tint  of  the  substance  filling  the 
vesicle,  and  its  identity  with  that  forming  the  surrounding  base  or 
ground-mass  in  which  the  crystals  are  imbedded ;  but  above  all,  by 
the  complete*  passivity  of  the  substance  in  polarized  light.  (See 
§  vii.,  p.  188.) 

Glass  inclusions  occur  abundantly  in  some  minerals,  aggregated 
in  the  centre  of  a  crystal  or  ranged  along  its  zones  of  growth  with 
singular  regularity.  They  appear  in  felspars,  quartz,  leucite,  and 
other  crystalline  ingredients  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  of  course  prove 

*  M^moire  $ur  le$  Socket  ditet  Plutoniennes  de  la  Belgique,  Be  la  Yal]^  Ponesin  et 
A.  Renard.    Aead.  Boy,  Beig.  1876,  p.  4.1.    8eoa}BoVfaidi,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soe.jaalp,S6S. 

'  The  way  in  which  yesicles,  enclosed  crystals,  &c.,  are  grouped  aloog  Uie  zones  of 
growth  of  crystals  is  Ulastrated  in'Fig.  5 . 
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that  these  minerals^  even  the  refractory  quartz,  have  undoubtedlj 
crystallized  out  of  molten  solutions. 

In  inclusions  of  a  truly  vitreous  nature  traces  of  devitrification 
may  not  infrequently  be  seen.  In  particular  microscopic  crystallites 
(p.  100)  make  their  appearance,  like  ttiose  in  the  ground-mass  of 
the  rock.  Sometimes  the  inclusions,  like  the  general  ground-mass, 
have  an  entirely  stony  character.  This  may  be  well  observed  iu 
those  inclusions  which  have  not  been  entirely  separated  from  the 
surrounding  ground-mass,  but  are  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
at  the  periphery  of  the  enclosing  crystal.  In  some  granites  and  in 
elvans  the  quartz  by  irregular  contraction,  while  still  in  a  plastic 
state,  appears  to  have  drawn  into  its  substance  portions  of  the 
surrounding  already  lithoid  base  ;^  but  this  appearance  may  sometimes 
be  due  to  irregular  corrosion  of  the  crystals  by  the  magma.^ 

5.  Crystals  and  crystalline  bodies. — Many  component 
minerals  of  rocks  contain  other  minerals  (Fig.  5).  These  occur  some- 
times Hs  perfect  crystals,  more  usually  as  what  are  termed  microliths 
(p.  101).  Like  the  glass-inclusions,  they  tend  to  range  themselves  in 
lines  along  the  successive  zones  of  growth  in  the  enclosing  mineral. 
Such  microliths  ore  of  frequent  occurrence  in  leucite,  garnet, 
angite,  hornblende,  calcite,  fluorite,  &c.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  relative  order  of  fusibility  is  not  always  followed  in  the 
microliths  and  enveloping  crystals.  Thus  microliths  of  the  easily 
fusible  augite  are  in  the  Yesuvian  lavas  enclosed  within  the 
extremely  refractory  leucite. 

6.  Filaments,  streaks,  patches,  discolorations. — 
Besides  the  enclosures  already  enumerated,  crystals  likewise  fre- 
quently enclose  irregular  portions  of  mineral  matter,  due  to  alter- 
ation of  the  original  substance  of  the  minerals  or  rocks.  Thuis 
tufts  and  vermicular  aggregates  of  certain  green  ferruginous  silicates 
are  of  common  occurrence  among  the  crystals  and  cavities  of  old 
pyroxenic  volcanic  rocks.  Orthoclase  crystals  are  often  mottled  with 
patches  of  a  granular  nature  due  to  partial  conversion  of  the  mineral 
into  kaolin.  The  magnetite,  so  frequently  enclosed  within  minerals, 
is  abundantly  oxidized,  and  has  given  rise  to  brown  and  yellow  patches 
and  discolorations.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these 
results  of  infiltrating  water  with  the  original  characters  of  a  rock. 
Practice  will  give  the  student  confidence  in  distinguishing  them,  if 
be  familiarises  his  eye  with  decomposition  products  by  studying 
slices  of  the  weathered  parts  of  rocks. 

B.  Glass. — Even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  many  volcanic  rocks  con- 
sist obviously  in  whole  or  in  great  measure  of  glass.  This  substance 
in  mass  is  usually  black  or  dark  green,  but  when  examined  in  ttiin 
sections  under  the  microscope,  it  presents  for  the  most  part  a  pale 
brown  tint,  or  is  nearly  colourless.  In  its  purest  oondition  it  is  quite 
structureless,  that  is,  it  contains  no  crystals,  crystallites,  or  other 
distinguishable  individualized  bodies.     But  even  in  this  state  it  may 

»  J.  A.  PhillipB,  Q,  J,  Qed,  Soe,  xxxi.  p.  338.  «  Fouqu€  et  L^vy.  op.  cit. 

n  2 
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Eometirnes  be  observeJ  to  be  marked  by  clot-like  patches  or  streaks 
of  darker  and  ligbter  tint  aiTan^ed  in  lines  or  eddy-liko  cirvoa 
indicative  of  the  flow  of  the  original  fluid  mass.  Kutated  in  the 
dark  field  of  crossed  Nicol  prifms',  such  a  natural  glass  remains 
dark,  being  perfectly  inert  in  polurized  light.  It  is  therefore  said  to 
be  isotropic,  and  may  thus  readily  be  diatinguiehed  from  any  eitcl(»ed 
crystals  which  acting  on  the  light  arc  anisotropic  (p.  188).  Perfectly 
homogeneous  structureless  glass  witliout  enclosures  of  any  kind  occurs 
for  the  most  part  only  in  limited  patches,  even  in  the  moat  thoroughly 
vitreous  rocks.  Originally  tlie  structure  of  all  glassy  rocks  at  the 
time  of  most  complete  fusion  may  have  boen  that  of  perfectly  un- 
individualized  glass.  But  as  these  masses  tended  towards  a  solid 
form,  devitrification  of  their  glass  set  in.  Many  forms  of  incipient 
or  imperfect  crystallization  as  well  as  perfect  crystals  nere  developed 
in  tlie  still  fluid  and  moving  mass,  and  were  drawn  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mention.  In  some  cases  so  far  has  devitriScation  proceeded, 
that  no  trace  remains  of  .any  glass. 

C.  Crystallites.^ — Under  this  name  may  be  iniluded  minute 


inorganic  bodies  possessing  a  more  or  less  definite  form,  but  generally 
wilhout  the  geometrical  characters  of  crystals.  They  occur  most 
commonly  in  rocks  which  have  been  formed  from  igneous  fusion,  but 
are  found  also  in  others  which  have  resulted  from  or  have  been 
altered  by  aqueous  solutions.  Tliey  seem  to  be  early  or  peculiar 
forms  of  crystallization  developed  in  artificial  slags,  and  in  many 
vitreous  rocks,   under   conditions   not   yet   well   understood.      The 

'  Thii  word  vsa  flrat-used  hj  Sir  JameB  Hall  to  denote  the  litboiJ  subatanco  obtained 
by  him  after  fuaing  and  tbeo  alowly  oooling  varioiu  "  nhinstoDei "  or  volcaiiio  rocka. 
Biiii^e  ita  refiviil  in  litholopy  it  hes  been  applied  to  the  minuter  bodies  above  ds- 
acribed,  ami  a  diatinction  hua  been  drawn  bctwien  iTjataliites  and  microlitha.  It  seema 
to  rue  most  oiinvenient  to  retain  the  turn  cryilallilei  as  tho  fteneral  designatiou  of  all  tlie 
indefinitely  uryatalliiio  or  incipient  trtma  of  individualizationBniDnginineralB,andto  aab- 
divide  these  b;  the  employment  of  sui^k  names  aa  Vogetsan^^a  Olobalitet,  Ijongalitei, 
Microlithi.  &o.  The  atudent  should  coiiault  this  antlior'a  Fkitotopkie  tier  Oeotogie, 
p.  139;  Kri/rtaOilen,  Bonn,.8TO.  1875;  ulao  liii  dBsctiptioni  in  Archive*  meiiandaite* 
V.  1870,  vi.  1871.    Sorby,  Brit  Atioc.  18S0. 
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simpleet  are  extremely  miante  drop-like  b^diej  or  ghhuHtes.  Quito 
isotropic,  they  are  sometimes  crowded  confusedly  through  lh?i  glass, 
giving  it  a  dull  or  somewhat  granular  character,  while  id  other  cases 
they  are  arranged  in  lines  or  groups.  Q-radations  can  be  traced  from 
spherical  or  spheroidal  glohulitea  into  other  forms  more  elliptical  ia 
sb^pe,  bat  still  having  a  roimded  outline  and  snmotimes  sharp  ends. 
These  were  termed  by  Vogelsang  Longnliten.  Tnere  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  e^wntial  distinction,  save  in  degree  of  development-,  between 
these  forma  and  the  lonjj  rod-like  or  needle-shaped  bodies  which  have 
been  termed  witcroiiiAa  (Behmles).  Exisliog sometimes a^  mere  simple 
iieedlej  or  rods,  these  miorolitlis  may  bs  traced  into  more  complex 
forms,  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  toothed  at  the  end,  straight, 
curved  or  coiled,  smooth  or  striated,  at  one  time  solitary,  at  another 
in  groups.  It  is  sometimes  possible  fiom  their  asswiation  to 
determine  to  what  minerals  microliths  belong.  Augite,  hornblende, 
apatite  and  felspars  all  occur  in  these  rudimentary  forms.      In  most 


Fm.  0.— MiOBOUTBSOPTHiPrroHSHiHEOr  AuBAN,  luoHiFiXD  70  DuHKTEBa.  (See  p.  140.) 


cases  the  microliths  are  transparent  and  colourless,  or  slightly  tinted, 
but  sometimes  they  are  black  and  opaque,  from  a  coating  of  ferru- 
ginoufl  oxide,  or  only  appear  so  as  an  optical  delusion  from  their 
position.  Black  seemingly  opaque  hair-like  twisted  and  curved 
microliths,  termed  trichites,  occur  abundantly  in  obsidian.  Good 
illustrations  of  the  general  characters  and  grouping  of  microliths  are 
shown  in  some  vitreous  basalts.  In  Fig.  8,  for  example,  the  outer 
portion  of  the  field  displays  crowded  globulites  and  longulites,  ns  well 
as  here  and  there  a  few  belonites  and  some  curved  and  coiled  micro- 
liths. Botmd  the  augite  crystal  these  various  bodies  have  bsen  drawn 
together  out  of  the  surrounding  glass.  Numerous  rod-like  microliths 
diverge  from  the  crystal,  and  these  are  more  or  less  thickly  crusted 
with  the  simpler  and  smaller  forms.'  In  Fig.  9  the  remarkably 
beautiful  structure  of  an  Arran  pitchstone  is  shown ;  the  glassy  base 
being  crowded  with  minute  microliths  which  are  grouped  in  a  fine 
brush-like  arrangement  round  tapering  rods.  In  this  case  also  we 
'  GeMo^Proe.  Boy.  rhj):  8oe.  Edia.  v.  p.  2*6,  PUle  v.  Fig.  5. 
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see  that  the  p;lassy  base  has  been  clarified  round  the  larger  in- 
dividuals by  the  abstraction  of  the  crowded  smaller  microlitha 

With  the  crystallites  may  be  grouped  the  characteristic  amorphous 
or  indefinitely  granular  and  fibrous  or  scaly  matter  which  constitutes 
the  microscopic  base  in  which  the  definite  crystals  of  felsites  and  por- 
phyries are  imbedded  (pp.  104, 135).  The  tfue  nature  of  this  substance 
18  not  yet  understood.  Between  crossed  Nicol  prisms  it  sometimes 
behaves  isotropically,  like  a  glass,  but  in  other  cases  allows  a  mottled 
glimmering  light  to  pass  through.  It  is  a  product  of  devitrification 
where,  though  the  vitreous  character  has  disappeared,  its  place  has 
uot  been  taken  by  recognizable  crystals  or  crystalline  particles.^ 

Every  gradation  in  the  relative  abundance  of  crystallites  may  bo 
traced.  In  some  obsidians  and  other  vitreous  rocks,  portions  of  the 
glass  can  be  obtained  with  comparatively  few  of  them;  but  in  the 
same  rocks  we  may  not  infrequently  observe  adjacent  parts  where 
they  have  been  so  largely  developed  as  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
original  glass,  and  give  the  rock  in  consequence  a  lithoid  aspect 

Xp.  141). 

D.  Detritus. — Many  rocks  are  composed  of  the  detritus,  pf  pre- 

.  existing  materials.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  can  ,])e  readily 
detected,  even  with  the  naked  eye.  3ut,where  the  texture  9f  such 
detrital  or  fragmental  (clastic)  rocks  becomes  exceeding^  fine,  their 
true  nature  may  require  elucidation  wi^h  the  microscope.  An 
obvious  distinction  can  be  lirawn, between  amass  of  compact  detritus 
and  a  crystalline  or  vitreous  rock.  The  detrital  materials  are  found 
to  consist  of  variously  and  irregularly  shaped  grains  with  more  or  less 
of  an  amorphous  and  generally  granular  paste.  In  some  cases  the 
grains  are  broken  and  angular,  in  others  they  are  rounded  or  water- 
worn  (p.  154).  They  may  consist  of  minerals  (quartz,  chert,  felspars, 
.mica,  &c.), or  of  rockSr(slate,  limestone,  basalt,. &c<),  or  of  the. remains 
of  plants  or  animals  (spores  of  lycopods,  fragments  of  shells,  crinoids, 
&c.).  It  is  evident  therefore  that  though  some  of  them  may  be 
crystalline,  the  rock  of  which  they  now  form  part  is  a  non-crystalline 
compound.  Where  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  or  other 
mineral  matter  in  solution  has  permeated  a  detrital  rock,  it  has 
SomeUmes  allowed  its  dissolved  materials  to  crystallize  among  the 
interstices  of  the  detritus.  But  this  change  does  not  conceal  the 
fundamentally  secondary  or  derivative  nature  of  the  mass. 

2.  MicroBCopic  Structures  of  Rocks. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  foregoing 
microscropic  elements  are  associated  in  rocks.  This  inquiry  brings 
before  us  the  minute  structure  of  rocks,  and  throws  great  light  upon 
their  origin  and  history.* 

*  See  Zirkel,  Mik,  Beachaf.  p.  280.    Roacnbuscb,  vol.  ii.  p.  fiO. 

•  The  first  broad  claeBification  of  the  microscopic  slruclure  of  rocks  was  that  pro- 
posed by  Zirkel,  which,  with  Blight  modification,  is  here  adopted.  Mik.  Betchaff,  p.  2G5. 
Basaliyesteine,  p.  88. 
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Four  types  of  rock-structure  are  revealed  by  the  microsoope. 
A,  wholly  vrystalline  ;  B,  aemi-cryfitaUiDe ;  C,  glassy ;  D,  cloetic. 

A.  Wholly  Cbtstalline,  coQaisting  enlirelT  of  crystals  or 
crystalline  indiTiduals,  whether  visible  to  thenakea  eye,or  requiring 


Fw.  10.— WHOtLT  CBwrAU-iNB  Sthwctuhb.    Gbanitb  (SO  Dlanwtew). 

Tbe  white  portiom  tie  Quartz,  the  itrippd  put*  Felspar,  tha  loDg,  dork,  finelj  atriated 

■tripea  are  Mit-a.    (6eo  p.  131.) 

the  aid  of  a  microscope,  imbedded  in  each  other  without  any  intenrening 
amorphous  enbstance.  Rocks  of  this  type  are  exemplified  by  granite 
(Fig.  lO)  and  by  other  igneous  roc-ka.  Hut  they  occur  also  among  the 
crystalline  limestones  and  schists,  as  in  statuary  marble,  which 
consists  entirely  of  crystalline  granules  of  calcite  (Fig.  16). 


FlS.    11.— BBW-CHIFrALLISE  BrttCOTTHlE.      DoLEBiTE,  <XnWISTIKO  Of  A  TniCUinO  FEiaWR, 

Amm,  AMD  Maqnetite  in  a  Dbtitrihed  Qhodni^iiaes  (20  DiameterB), 
The  numeTDiu  obloDf;  Priama  are  triclinic  Felspar  i  tlic  broader  moooclioia  formn, 
•lightly  afaaded  in  tbe  drawing,  are  Aiif>ite ;  the  black  speoka  are  Magnetite ;  thu 
iieudle.ahaped  forma  are  Apatite.    (Bee  \i.  14S.) 

B.  Sbmi-cbtbtalline. — This  division  probably  comprehends  tlie 
majority  of  the  massive  eruptive  or  igneous  rocks.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  oot'orrence  of  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
compact  or  finely  granular  groimd-mass,  through  which  more  or  less 
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recognizable  crystals  are  scattered.  Examined  witli  the  microscope, 
this  grouDd-mass  is  found  to  present  considerable  diyendty.  It  may 
be  (I)  wholly  a  glass,  as  in  eomebasalta,  trachytes,  and  other  Tolcanic 
products ;  (2)  partly  devitrified  tlirough  aeparatiun  of  peculiar  little 

franules  and  needles  which  appear  in  a  vilreoue  base  ;  (3)  still  further 
evitrified,  until  it  becomes  an  aggregation  of  such  little  granules, 
needles,  and  hairs  between  which  little  or  no  glass  base  appears 
(microcryfltallitic) ;  or  (4)  "  microfelsitie,"  closely  related  to  the  two 
pi-eviouB  groups,  and  consisting  of  a  nearly  strnctureleas  mass,  marked 
usually  with  indefinite  or  half  effaced  granules  and  filaments,  but 
bebaving  like  a  singly  refracting  amorphous  body. 

C.  Glassy. — Composed  ofaTolcanioglass  such  as  has  already  been 
described.  It  seldom  liappens,  however,  that  rocks  which  seem  to  the 
eye  to  be  tolerably  homogeneous  glass  do  not  contain  abundant 
microliths  and  minute  cirstals.  Hence  truly  vitreoos  rocks  tend  to 
graduate  into  the  second  or  semi-crystalline  type.     This  gradation 


FiQ.  12.— FiwiioH  Btbcotcbb  in  OmnuH.    (20  Diameleis.    Soo  p.  141.) 

and  the  abundant  evidence  of  traces  of  a  devitrified  base  or  magma 
between  the  crystals  of  a  vast  number  of  eruptive  rocks,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  glassy  type  was  the  original  condition  of  most  if  not 
all  of  these  rocks.  Erupted  as  molten  masses,  their  mobility  would 
depend  upon  the  fluidity  of  the  glass.  Yet  even  while  still  deep 
within  the  earth's  crust,  some  of  their  constituent  minerals  (felspars, 
leucite,  ma^etite,  »S:c.)  were  often  already  crystallized,  and  snnered 
fracture  and  corrosion  by  subsequent  action  of  the  enclosing  magma. 
This  is  well  shown  by  wnat  is  termed  the  f-vxionretracture.  Crystals 
and  crystallites  are  ranged  in  current-like  lines,  with  their  long  axes 
in  the  direction  of  these  lines.  Where  a  large  older  crystal  occurs, 
the  train  of  minuter  individuals  is  found  to  sweep  round  it  and  to 
reunite  on  the  further  side,  or  to  be  diverted  in  an  eddy-like  course 
(Fig.  12).  So  thoroughly  is  this  arrangement  characteristic  oS  the 
motion  of  a  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  such  was  the  condition  of  these  masses  before  their  consolida- 
tion.    The  fluxion  structure  may  be  detected  in  many  eruptive  locks, 
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from  thoroughly  vHreons  coinpoandB  like  obsidiaD,  od  the  one  hand,  to 
completely  crystallioe  masses  like  some  doleritee  on  the  other.  It 
occurs  DOt  only  in  what  are  usually'regarded  as  volcanic  rocks,  but  also 
in  plutonic  or  deep-seated  masses  which  there  is  reason  to  belieTe 
consolidated  deep  beneath  the  surface,  as  for  instance  in  the  Bode 
vein  of  the  Harz  and  among  quartz^porphyries  associated  with 
granites  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  structure,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  certainly  indicating  that  the  rook  in  which  it  is  foond 
ever  flowed  ont  at  the  surface  as  lava. 

The  final  stiffening  of  a  vitreous  mass  into  solid  stone  has  resulted 
(1st)  from  mere  solidification  of  the  glass :  this  is  well  seen  at  the 
edge  of  dykes  and  intrusive  sheets  of  different  basalt  rocks,  where  the 
igneous  mass,  having  been  suddenly  congealed  along  its  line  of  contact 
with  the  surronndiDg  rocks,  remains  there  in  the  condition  of  glass, 
thongh  only  an  inch  further  inward  from  the  edge  the  vitreous  magma 
has  disappeared,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2!) ;  (2nd)  from  the  devitrifica- 
tion of  the  glass  by  the  abundant  development  of  miorofelsitic  granules 
and  filaments,  as  in  quartz  porphyry,  or  of  crystallites  and  crystals, 
as  in  SQch  glassy  rocks  as  obsidian  and  tachylite  ;  or  (3rd)  from  the 
complete  crystallization  of  the  nhole  of  the  original  glassy  base,  as 
may  be  observed  in  some  dolerites  and  basalts. 

D.  Clastic. — Composed  of  detrital  materials,  such  as  have  been 
already  described  (p.  102).    Where  these  materials  consist  of  grains  of 


quartz-sand,  they  withstand  almost  any  subsequent  change,  and  hence 
can  be  recognized  even  among  the  most  highly  metamorphosed  series 
of  rocks  (p.  155).  Qnartzite  from  such  a  series  can  sometimes  be 
scarcely  distino^uished  under  the  microscope  from  nnaltered  quartzose 
sandsttme.  Where  the  detritus  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of 
aluminous  or  magnesian  silicates,  it  is  more  susceptible  of  alteration. 
Hence  it  can  be  traced  in  r^ions  of  local  metamorphism  becoming . 
more  and  more  crystalline,  until  the  rocks  formed  of  or  containing  it 
pass  into  true  crystalline  schists. 
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Detritus  derived  from  the  commination  or  decay  of  organic 
remains  presents  very  different  and  characteristic  structures,*  Some- 
times it  is  of  B  BiliceouB  nature,  as  vhere  it  has  been  derived  from 
diatoms  and  radiolariaoB.  But  most  of  tlie  organically  derived 
detrital  rocba  are  calcareous,  formed  from  the  remains  of  foraminifera, 
corals,  echinoderms,  polyzoa,  ciriipedes,  anneiidee, molluscs,  crustacea 
and  other  invertebrates,  with  occasional  traces  of  fishes  or  even  of 
higher  vertebrates.  Distinct  differences  of  microscopic  stnicture 
can  be  detected  in  the  hard  parts  of  some  of  the  living  I'epresentativeB 
of  these  forms,  and  similar  differences  have  been  detected  in  beds  of 
limestone  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  paper  cited  below,  has  shown 
how  characteristic  and  persistent  are  some  of  these  distinctions,  and 
how  they  m^  be  made  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  rock  in  which 
they  occur.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  forma, 
in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  made  use  of  by  invertebrate  animals ; 


aragonite  being  much  less  durable  than  calcite.  Hence  while  sheila 
or  other  organisms  formed  largely  or  wholly  of  aragonite  crumble 
down  into  a  mere  amorphous  miid,  pat<8  into  crystalline  calcite,  or 
disappear,  the  fragments  of  those  (oueisting  of  calcite  may  remain 
quite  recognizabla 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  organic 
stnicture  in  a  limestone  need  not  invalidate  an  inference  from  other 
evidence  that  the  rock  has  been  formed  from  the  remains  of  organisms. 
The  calcareous  oi^anic  debris  of  a  sea-bottom  may  be  disintegrated 
and  reduced  to  amorphous  detritus  by  the  mechanical  action  of  waves 
and  currents,  by  the  solvent  chemical  action  of  the  water,  by  the 
decay  of  the  binding  material,  as  of  ttie  organic  matter  of  sheUs, 
or  by  being  swallowed  and  digested  by  other  animals.' 

■  The  Btodent  who  vould  fnrthei  inveBtit^te  lljis  subject  will  And  ftengtceBtiTeand 
Inminona  esesj  upon  it  by  Mr.  Sorby  in  a  reoent  prcBidentlal  aJdieu  lo  Uie  Geologii-sl 
Scciety.     Qunrl.  Joum.  Geol.  Soe.  1879. 

'  Borby,  loe,  cil. 
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Moreover,  in  clastic  calcareous  rocks,  owing  to  their  liability  to 
alteration  by  infiltrating  water,  there  is  a  tendency  to  acquire  an  in- 
temal  crystalline  texture.  At  the  time  of  formation  little  empty 
spaces  lie  between  the  component  grannies  and  fragments,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Sorby,  these  interspaces  may  amount  to  about  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock.  They  have  very  comi^ionly 
been  filled  up  by  calcite  introduced  in  solution.  This  infiltrated 
calcite  acquires  a  crystalline  structure  like  that  of  ordinary  mineral 
veins.  But  the  origmal  component  organic  granules  also  themselves 
become  crystalline,  and,  sav^  in  so  far  as  their  external  contour  maj 
reve^  their  original  organic  source,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
mere  mineral  grains.  In  this  way  a  cycle  of  geological  change  is 
completed.  The  calcium  carbonate  orginally  dissolved  out  of  rocks 
by  infiltrating  water  and  carried  into  the  sea  is  secreted  from  the 
oceanic  waters  by  corals,  fpraminifera,  eehinoderms,  molluscs  and 
other  invertebrate*  The  remains  of  these  creatures  collected  on  the 
sea^bottom  slowly  accumulate  into  beds  of  detritus,  which  in  after  ' 
times  are  upheaved  into  land.  Water  once  more  percolating  through 
the  calcareous  mass  gradually  impatiis  to  it  a  crystalline  structure, 
and  eventually  all  trace  of  organic  forms  may  be  effaced/  But 
at  the  same  time  the  rock  once  exposed  to  meteoric  influences 
is  attacked  by  carboDated  water,  it3  molecules  are  carried  in  solution 
into  the  sea,  where  once  again  they  will  be  built  up  into  the  framei- 
work  of  marine  organisms. 

E.  Alteration  of  Books. — One  of  the  most  important  revelations 
of  the  microscope  is  the  extent  to  which  rocks  have  undergone 
alteration  through  the  influence  of  infiltrating  water.  The  nature 
of  some  of  these  changes  is  described  in  subsequent  pages.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  note  here  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  proofs  of  altera- 
tion. Threads  and  kernels  of  calcite  running  through  an  eruptive 
rock,  such  as  granite,  dolerite,  or  trachyte,  are  a  good  index  of  in- 
ternal decomposition.  They  usually  point  to  the  decay  of  some  lime- 
bearing  mineral  in  the  rock.  Some  other  miuerals  are  likewise 
frequent  signs  of  alteration,  such  as  serpentine  (often  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  olivine,  see  Fig.  6),  chlorite,  epidote,  limonite.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  decomposition  products  are  so  indefinite  in 
form  and  so  minute  in  quantity,  as  not  to  permit  of  their  being  satis- 
factorily referred  to  any  known  species  of  mmeral.  For  these  indeter- 
minate but  frequently  abundant  substances,  the  following  convenient 
short  names  have  been  proposed  by  Vogelsang  to  save  periphrasis, 
until  the  true  nature  of  the  substance  is  ascertained.  Virtaite — ^green 
transparent  or  translucent  patches,  often  in  scaly  or  fibrous  aggre- 
gations, of  common  occurrence  in  more  or  less  decomposed  rocks 
containing  hornblende,  augite,  or  olivine :  probably  in  many  cases 
serpentine,  in  others  chlorite  or  delessite.  Ferrite — yellowish,  red- 
dish, or  brownish  amorphous  substances,  probably  consisting  of 
peroxide  of  iron  either  nydrous  or  anhydrous,  but  not  certainly 
referable  to  any  mineral,  though  sometimes  pseudomorphous  after 
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ferruginous  minerals.  Opadte — black,  opaque  grains  and  scales  of 
amorphous  earthy  matter,  which  may  in  different  cases  be  magnetite, 
or  some  other  metallic  oxide,  earthy  silicates,  graphite,  &c.^ 

§  V.  —Classification  of  Bocks, 

It  is  evident  that  lithology  may  be  approached  from  two  very 
different  sides.  We  may  on  the  one  liand  regard  rocks  as  so  many 
masses  of  mineral  matter,  presenting  great  variety  of  chemical 
composition  and  marvellous  diversity  of  microscopic  structure.  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  passing  from  the  details  of  their  chemical  and 
mineralogical  characters,  we  may  look  at  them  as  the  records  of 
ancient  terrestrial  changes.  In  the  former  aspect,  they  present  for 
consideration  problems  of  the  highest  interest  in  inorganic  chemistry 
and  mineralogy;  in  the  latter  view  they  invite  attention  to  the  gieat 
geological  revolutions  through  which  the  planet  has  passed.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  two  distinct  systems  of  classification  may  be 
followed,  the  one  based  on  chemical  and  mineralogical,  the  other  on 
geological  considerations. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  rocks  may  be  grouped  according 
to  their  composition ;  as  oxides,  exemplified  by  formations  of  quartz, 
haematite,  or  magnetite;  carbonates,  including  the  limestones  and 
clay-ironstones;  silicates,  embracing  the  vast  majority  of  rocks, 
whether  composed  of  a  single  mineral,  or  of  more  than  one ;  phosphates, 
such  as  guano  and  the  older  bone  beds  and  coprolitic  deposits.  A 
classification  of  this  kind,  however,  pays  no  regard  to  the  mode  of 
origin  or  conditions  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks,  and  is  quite  unsuited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  geologist. 

From  the  mineralogical  side,  rocks  may  be  classified  with  reference 
to  their  prevailing  mineral  constituent.  Thus  such  subdivisions  as 
Calcareous  rocks,  Quartzose  rocks,  Orthoclase  rocks,  Plagioclase  rocks, 
Pyroxenic  rocks,  Hornblendic  rocks,  &c.,  may  be  adopted ;  but  these 
are  hardly  less  objectionable  to  the  geologist,  and  are  in  fact  suited 
rather  for  the  arrangement  of  hand-specimens  in  a  museum,  than 
for  the  investigation  of  rocks  in  situ. 

From  the  standpoint  of  geological  inquiry,  rocks  have  been 
classified  accordin^:  to  their  mode  of  origin.  In  one  system  they  are 
arranged  under  three  great  divisions:  1st,  Igneous,  embracing  all 
which  have  been  erupted  from  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  ; 
2nd,  Aqueous  or  Sedimentary,  including  all  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  mechanical  or  chemical  deposits  from  water  or  air,  and 
all  which  have  resulted  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  plants  or 
animals;  3rd,  Metamorphic,  those  which  have  undergone  subsequent 
change  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereby  their  original  character 
has  been  so  modified,  as  to  be  sometimes  quite  indeterminable.  An- 
other geological  arrangement  is  based  upon  the  general  structure  of 

»  Vogelsanp:,  Z.  Deutsch,  Geol  Ges.  xxiv.  (1872)  p.  529.    Zirkel,  Gcol.  Expl.  iOth 
FardUel,  vol.  vi.  p.  12. 
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the  rocks,  and  consists  of  two  divisional,  1st,  Stratified,  embracing  all 
the  aqueous  and  sedimentary  with  part  of  the  less  altered  metaraorphic 
rocks ;  2nd,  TJnstraJtified,  nearly  conterminous  with  the  term  igneous, 
since  it  includes  all  the  eruptive  rocks.  Further  subdivisions  of  this 
series  hare  been  proposed  according  to  differences  of  structure  or 
texinre,  as  porphyritiey  ffranitic,  &c.  These  geological  subdivisions, 
however,  ignore  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  characteis  of  the 
rocks,  and  are  based  on  deductions  which  may  not  always  be  sound. 
Thus  rocks  may  be  included  in  the  igneous  series  which  further 
research  may  show  not  to  be  of  igneous  origin ;  others  may  be 
classed  as  metamorphic,  regarding  the  true  origin  of  which  there  may 
be  considerable  uncertainty.  A  further  system  of  classification  based 
upon  relative  age  has  been  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  the  eruptive 
Pocks,  those  masses  which  were  erupted  prior  to  the  close  of  Secondary 
time  being  classed  as  "  older,"  and  those  of  later  date  as  "  younger." 
This  system  has  recently  been  elaborated  in  great  detail  by  Michel- 
Levy,  who  maintains  that  the  same  types  have  been  reproduced  nearly 
in  the  same  order  in  the  two  series,  though  basic  rocks,  often  with 
vitreous  characters,  rather  predominate  in  the  later.  But  it  can  be 
shown  that  some  rocks  occur  in  both  series,  and  though  there  are 
undoubtedly  well-marked  differences  between  some  Tertiary  and  pre- 
Tertiary  eruptive  rocks,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  classification 
is  not  too  ingenious  and  artificial.^ 

Though  no  classification  which  can  at  present  be  proposed  is 
wholly  Siitisfactory,  one  which  shall  do  least  violence  at  once  to 
geological  and  mineralogical  relationships  is  to  be  preferred.  Avoiding 
therefore  all  theoretical  considerations  based  on  deductions  as  to  the 
origin  of  rocks,  we  may  conveniently  make  use  of  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  Crystnlline  (including  vitreous)  and  Clastic  or 
Fragmental  rocks.  The  former  are,  Ist,  stratified,  including  chiefly 
chemical  deposits,  such  as  limestones,  dolomites,  sintei*s,  &c. ;  2ndf, 
schistose,  embracing  most  of  the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks ;  3rd, 
massive:  this  series  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  old  division  of 
Igneous  Rocks.  The  Clastic  or  Fragmental  rocl^s  are  formed  either 
of  the  d6bris  of  older  rpqks,  or  of  the  aggregated  remains  of  plants  or 
animals.  In  some  cases,  as  for  example,  in  limestones  of  organic 
origin,  subsequent  alteration  grjtduaily  .effaces  the  fragmental 
stiucture,  and  superinduces  a  true  crystalline  internal  arrangement. 
Hence  along  certain  lines  fragmental  rocks  pass  gradually  into  the 
stratified  crystalline  senes. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  in  this  propoeed  system  of 
classification,  and  in  the  following  detailed  description  of  rocks, 
many  questions  regarding  the  origin  and  decomposition  of  these 
mineral  masses  must  necessarily  be  alluded  to.    The  student,  however, 

*  See  on  this  subject,  J.  D.  Dan  a,  A  mer,  J,  Set.  xvi.  1 87S,  p.  836.  Compare  also  Michel- 
Levy.  Bull.  8oc,  G€6L  France^  iii.  3id  sor.  p.  199,  vi.  p.  173.  Fouqiie  ot  Michel-i;e'vy, 
op.  cii.  p.  150.  Rosenbusch,  Mik.  Phynog.  ii.  On  the  clatsiiioation  of  compound  silicateft 
rocks,  see  Vogelsang,  Z,  Deuttch.  Oeol.  Ge$.  xxiv.  p.  fiOT,  and  for  an  incisive  criticism  of 
too  merely  mineralogical  classification,  LoA^^en,  op.  cU.  xxiv.  p.  78*^. 
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will  find  these  questions  .discussed  in  later  pages,  and  will  probably 
recognise  a  distinct  adyantage  in  this  unavoidable  reference  to  them 
in  connection  with  the  rocks  by  which  they  are  suggested. 

§  VI. — A  Description  of  the  more  Important  Bocks  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 

Full  details  regarding  the  composition,  microscopic  structure,  and 
other  characters  of  rocks  must  be  sought  in  snch  general  treatises  and 
special  memoirs  a^  those  already  cited  (pp.  86,  94).  The  purposes  of 
the  present  text-book  will  be  served  by  a  euccinct  account  of  the  more 
common  or  important  rocks  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

A.  Crystalline  (including  Vitbeous). 

1.  Stratified. 

This  division  consists  mainly  of  chemical  deposits,  but  includes 
also  some  which,  originally  formed  of  organic  calcareous  debris, 
have  acquired  a  crystalline  structure.  The  rocks  included  in  it 
occur  as  laminaa  and  beds  usually  intercalated  among  clastic  forma- 
tions, such  as  sandstone  and  shale.  Sometimes  they  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  many  thousand  feet,  with  hardly  any  interstratification  of 
mechanically  derived  sediment.  They  are  being  formed  abundantly 
at  the  present  time  by  mineral  springs  and  on  the  floors  of  inland  seas ; 
while  on  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  of  the  main  ocean  calcareous  organic 
accumulations  are  in  progress  which  will  doubtless  eventually  acquire 
a  thoroughly  crystalline  structure  like  that  of  many  limestones. 

Ice. — So  large  an  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  ice, 
that  this  substance  deserves  notice  among  geological  formations. 
Ice  is  commonly  and  conveniently  classified  in  two  divisions, 
snow-ice  and  water-ice,  according  as  it  results  from  the  com- 
pression and  alternate  melting  and  freezing  of  fallen  snow,  or  from 
the  freezing  of  the  surface  or  bottom  of  sheets  of  water. 

Snow-ice  is  of  two  kinds.  iRt,  Fallen  snow  on  mountain  slopes 
above  the  snow-line  gradually  assumes  a  granular  structure.  The 
little  crystalline  needles  and  stars  of  ice  are  melted  and  frozen  into 
rounded  granules,  which  form  a  more  or  less  compact  mass  known 
in  Switzerland  as  Neve  or  Firri.  2nd,  When  the  granular  n^v6 
slowly  slides  down  into  the  valleys,  it  acquires  a  more  compact 
crystalline  structure  and  becomes  glacier-ice.  The  structure  and 
movements  of  glaciers  are  described  in  Book  III.  Part  ii.  Glacier- 
ice  in  small  fragments  is  white  or  colourless,  and  often  shows  innumer- 
able fine  bublues  of  air,  sometimes  also  fine  particles  of  mud.  In 
larger  masses  it  has  a  blue  or  green-blue  tint,  and  displays  a  veined 
structure  consisting  of  parallel  vertical  veinings  of  white  ice  full  of 
air-bubbles,  and  of  blue  clear  ice  without  air-bubbles.  Snow-ice 
is  formed  above  the  snow-line,  but  may  descend  in  glaciers  far 
below  it.  It  covers  large  areas  of  the  more  lofty  mountains  of  the  globe, 
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eyen  in  tropical  regions.    Towards  the  poles  it  descends  to  the  sea- 
leyely  where  large  pieces  of  it  break  off  and  float  away  as  icebergs. 

Water-ice  is  formed,  1st,  by  the  freezing  of  the  surface  of 
fresh-water  (river-ice,  lake-ice),  or  of  the  sea  (ice-foot,  floe-ice,  pack- 
ice)  ;  this  is  a  compact,  clear,  white  or  greenish  ice.  2nd,  by  the 
freezing  of  the  layer  of  water  lying  on  tlie  bottom  of  rivers,  or  the 
sea  (bottom-ice,  ground-ice,  anchor-ice) ;  this  variety  is  more  spongy, 
and  often  encloses  mud,  sand  and  stones. 

Rock  Salt  (Sel  gemme,  Steinsalz)  occurs  in  layers  or  beds  from 
less  than  an  inch  to  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The 
salt  deposits  at  Stassfurt,  for  example,  are  1197  feet  thick,  of  which 
the  lowest  beds  comprise  685  feet  of  pure  rock  salt,  with  thin  layers 
of  anhydrite  i  inch  thick  dividing  the  salt  at  intei'vals  of  from  one 
to  eight  inches.  The  more  insoluble  salts  are  found  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  saliferous  series  and  disappear  towards  the  top.  When 
purest,  rock  salt  is  clear  and  colourless,  but  usually  is  coloured  red 
(peroxide  of  iron) ;  sometimes  green,  or  blue.  It  varies  in  structure, 
being  sometimes  beautifully  crystalline  and  giving  a  cubical  cleavage ; 
laminated,  granular,  or  less  frequently  fibrous.  It  always  contains 
some  admixture,  either  mechanical  (clay,  sand,  vesicles  of  com- 
bustible gas,  sometimes  present  in  large  quantity,  or  saline  water) 
or  chemical  (chlorides  of  magnesium,  or  of  calcium,  &c.).  Occasion- 
ally remains  of  minute  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  bituminous 
wood,  corals,  shells,  crustaceans,  and  fish  teeth  are  met  with  in  it. 
Hicroficopic  examination  shows  it  to  contain  minute  cubical  cavities 
filled  with  a  solution  of  salt.  Owing  to  its  ready  solubility,  it  is  not . 
found  at  the  surface  in  moist  climates*  With  itd  associated  seams  of 
gypsum,  anhydrite,  red  clay,  &c.,  it  foi^ms  series  of  strata  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  as  in  Gallicia.  It  has  been  formed  by  the 
evaporation  of  very  saline  water  in  enclosed  basins^^a  process  going 
on  now  in  many  salt-lakes  (Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  Dead  ISea), 
and  on  the  surface  of  some  deserts  (Kirgis  Steppe).  In  different 
parts  of  the  world  deposits  of  salt  have  probably  always  been  in 
progress  from  very  early  geological  times.  Saliferous  formations  of 
Tertiary  and  Secondary  age  are  abundant  in  Europe,  while  in  America 
they  occur  even  in  rocks  as  ancient  as  the  Upper  Silurian  period,  and 
among  the  Punjab  Hills  in  still  more  ancient  strata. 

Limestone  (Calcaire,  Kalkstein). — Essentially  a  mass  of  calcium 
carbonate,  sometimes  nearly  pure,  and  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sometimes  loaded  with  sand,  clay,  or  other 
intermixture.  Few  rocks  vary  more  in  texture  and  composition.  It 
may  be  a  hard  flinty  close-grained  mass,  breaking  with  a  splintery 
or  conchoidal  fracture ;  or  a  crystalline  rock  built  up  of  fine  cry.-tals 
of  calcite  and  rasembling  loaf  sugar  in  colour  and  texture ;  or  a  dull 
earthy  friable  chalk-like  deposit ;  or  a  compact  massive  finely* 
granular  rock  resembling  a  close-grained  sandstone  or  freestone. 
The  colours,  too,  vary  eitensively,  the  most  common  being  shades  of 
blue-grey  and  cream-colour  passing  into  white.    Some  limestones 
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are  bi^bly  siliceous,  the  calcareous  matter  having  been  accompanied 
with  silica  iu  the  act  of  deposition  ;  others  are  argillaceous,  sandy, 
ferruginous,  dolomitic,  or  bituminous.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
limestones  are  of  organic  origin;  though  owing  to  internal  re-arrange- 
ment their  original  clastic  character  has  frequently  been  changed 
into  a  crystalline  one.  Under  the  present  subdivision  are  placed 
all  those  limestones  which  have  had  a  distinctly  chemical  origm,  and 
also  those  which,  though  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  originally  formed 
of  organic  debris,  have  lost  their  fragmental,  and  have  assumed 
instead  a  crystalline  structure. 

Compact,  common  limestone. — A  fine  grained  crystalline 
granular  aggregate,  occurring  in  beds  or  laminae  interstratified  with 
other  aqueous  deposits.  When  purest  it  is  readily  soluble  in  acid 
with  eflfervescence,  leaving  little  or  no  residue.  Many  varieties  occur, 
to  some  of  which  separate  namias  are  given.  Hydraulic  limestone 
contains  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  silica  (and  usually  alumina)  and, 
when  burnt  and  subsequently  mixed  with  water,  forms  a  cement  or 
mortar,  which  has  the  property  of  *'  setting "  or  hardening  under 
water.  Limestones  containing  perhaps  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of 
silica,  alumina,  iron^  &a,  which  in  themselves  would  be  unsuitable 
ibr  many' of  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  limestones  are  used,  can 
be  used  for  making  hydraulic  mortar.  These  limestones  occur  in 
beds  like  those  in  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Begis,  or  in  nodules  like 
tliose  of  Sheppey,  from  which  Roman  cement  is  made.  Cemeni- 
stone  is  the  name  given  to  many  pale  dull  ferruginous  limestones, 
which  contain  an  admixture  of  clay,  aod  some  of  which  can  be 
profitably  used  for  making  hydraulic  mortar  or  cement.  Fetid 
limestone  (stinksiein,  smnestone)  gives  off  a  fetid  smell  (sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas),  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  some  cases  the  rock 
seems  to  have  been  deposited  by  volcanic  springs  containing  decom- 
posable sulphides  as  well  as  lime.  In  other  instances  the  odour  may 
be  connected  with  the  decomposition  of  imbedded  organic  matter. 
In  some  quarries  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  oi  Ireland,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jukes,  the  freshly  broken  rock  may  be  smelt  at 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  when  the  men  are  at  work,  and 
occasionally  the  stench  becomes  so  strong  that  the  workmen  are 
sickened  by  it,  and  require  to  leave  off  work  for  a  time.  Comstone 
is  an  arenaceous  or  siliceous  limestone  particularly  charticteristic  of 
some  of  the  Palaei  zoic  red  sandstone  formations.  Bottenstone  is  a 
decomposed  siliceous  limestone  from  which  most  or  all  of  the  lime 
has  been  removed,  leaving  a  siliceous  skeleton  t)f  the  rock.  A 
similar  decomposition  takes  place  in  some  ferruginous  limestones, 
with  the  result  of  leaving  a  yellow  skeleton  of  ochre. 

Travertine  (calcareous  tufa)  is  the  material  deposited  by 
ralcai*eous  springs,  usually  white  or  yellowish,  varying  in  texture  from 
a  soit  chalk-like  sub.stanae  or  iparl  to  a  compact  buildiiig-stone. 
Stalactite  is  the  name  given  to  the  calcareous  pendant  deposit  formed 
on  the  roofs  of  limestone-caverns,  vaults,  bridges,  &c. ;   while  the 
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water  from  which  the  hsoging  lime-icicles  are  derired  dripe  to  the 
floor,  and  on  further  eraporation  there  giYes  rise  to  the  crust-like 
deposit  known  aa  tttUagmiie.  Mr.  Sorby  haa  shown  that  io  the 
calcareoos  deposits  from  fresh  water  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  the  production  of  calcite  crystals  with  the  principal  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  stirfttce  of  deposit.  Where  that  surface  is 
corred,  there  is  a  rudiatioa  or  divergence  of  the  fibre-like  crystals. 
This  is  well  seen  in  section?  of  stalactites  and  of  some  calcareoos 
tofea  {Fig.  100). 

Oolite. — A  granular  limestone,  in  which  the  grains  are  more  or 
less  perfectly  spherical,  giving  the  aspect  of  fish-roe.  Eaoh  grain 
consists  of  soccessive  concentric  coats  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed 
round  some  minnte  grain  of  sand  or  other  foreign  body  which  was 
kept  in  motion,  so  that  alt  sides  could  in  turn  become  encrusted. 
Oolitic  grains  of  this  character  are  now  forming  in  the  springs  of 
Carlsbad  (Spmdelstein) ;  but  they  may  no  doubt  also  be  prooaced 


where  gentle  currents  in  lakes  or  partially  enclosed  areas  of  the  sea 
keep  grains  of  sand  or  fragments  of  shells  drifting  along  in  water, 
which  is  so  charged  with  lime  as  to  be  ready  to  deposit  it  upon 
any  snitablo  surface.  "Where  the  individaal  grains  of  an  oolitic 
limestone  are  as  lai^  as  peas,  the  rock  is  called  a  pisolite. 

Marble(graniilar  limestone). — Acrystallioe-granular  aggregate 
composed  of  crystalline  calcite  grantileB  of  remarkably  uniform 
sise,  each  of  which  has  its  own  independent  twin  lamellas  (often 
giving  interference  colours)  and  cleaTage  lines.  This  characteristic 
stmcture  is  well  displayed  when  a  thin  slice  of  cndiaary  statuary 
marble  is  placed  under  the  microscope  (Fig.  16).  Typical  marble 
is  white,  bat  also  yellow,  grey,  blue  and  red ;  or  streaked  and 
mottled.  Its  gran\Oar  structure  gives  it  a  resemblance  to  loaf- 
engar,  whence  the  term  "  saccharoid  "  applied  to  it.  Fine  silvery 
scales  of  mica  or  talc  may  often  be  notioed  even  in  the  purest 
m^ble.  Some  crystalline  limestones  associated  with  gneiss  and  seliist 
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are  pecnliarly  ricli  in  nunerals, — mica,  garnet,  tremolite,  actinotite, 
enthopbyllite,  zoieite,  Tesuvmnite,  and  man;  cither  species  occurring 
there  often  in  great  ahundance.  Many  Tarieties  of  coloar  and 
texture  occur  among  these  limestones,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
numerous  kinds  of  ornamental  marble. 

Marble  is  regarded  by  most  geologists  as  a  metamorphic  rock, 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  calciam  carbonate,  whether  derived  from  an 
Clonic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirelv  reorystallized  tn  nia. 
In  the  coarse  of  this  change  the  original  clay  sand  or  other 
impnrities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized,  and  now  appear 
as  the  crystdline  silicates  just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds 
and  large  lenticular  masses  associated  with  cryBtalline  schists  on 
many  different  geological  horiiuna  In  Canada  it  occurs  of  Lauren- 
tian ;  in  Scotland  of  Lower  Silurian ;  in  Utah  of  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous ;  in  Southern  Europe  of  Jurassic  aga 


Dolomite  (Magnesian  Limestone)  consists  typically  of  a  yellow 
or  white  crystalline  massive  aggregate  of  the  mineral  acJomite ;  but 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates 
vary  indefinitely,  so  that  every  gradation  can  bo  found,  from  pure  lime- 
stone without  magnesium  carbonate  up  to  pure  dolomite  containing 
45'65  per  cent,  of  that  carbonnta  Ferrous  carbonate  is  also  of  commoD 
occurrence  in  this  rock.  The  texture  of  dolomite  is  usually  distinctly 
crystalline,  the  individual  crystals  being  occasionally  so  loosely  held 
together  that  the  rock  readily  crumbles  into  a  crystalline  sand.  A 
fissured  cavernous  structure  is  of  common  occurrence ;  even  in 
compact  varieties  cellular  spaces  occur  lined  with  crystallized  dolomite 
(Bauchwacke),  the  crystals  of  which  are  often  hollow  end  sometimes 
enclose  a  kernel  of  calcite.  Other  varieties  are  built  np  of  spherical, 
botryoidal  and  irregularly-shaped  concretionary  masses.  Dolomite 
in  its  more  typical  forms  is  diatingnishable  from  limestone  by  ita 
greater  hardness  (3-5 — 4'5),  higher  specific  gravity  (2'8 — 2-95),  and 
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mnoh  less  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
beds  of  original  deposit  associated  with  gypsnm,  rock-salt  and  other 
results  of  the  evaporation  of  saturated  saline  waters;  it  is  also 
found  replacing  what  was  once  ordinary  limestone.  This  process, 
in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  replaced  by  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is 
known  as  dolomitizaiion  (see  Book  III.,  Part  I.,  Section  iy.,  §  ii.).^ 
Dolomite  forms  huge  mountain  masses,  as  in  the  Dolomite  Mountains 
of  the  Eastern  Alps. 

Oypsum. — A  fine  granular  to  compact,  sometimes  fibrous  or 
sparry  aggregate  of  the  mineral  gypsum,  having  a  hardness  of  only 
1*5 — 2  ^erefore  scratched  with  the  nail),  and  unaffected  by  acids ; 
hence  readily  distinguishable  from  limestone,  which  it  occasionally 
resembles.  It  is  normally  white,  but  may  be  coloured  grey  or 
brown  by  an  admixture  of  clay  or  bitumen,  or  yellow  and  red 
by  being  stained  with  iron  oxide.  It  occurs  in  beds,  lenticular 
intercalations  and  strings,  usually  associated  with  beds  of  red  clay, 
rock-salt»  or  anhydrite,  in  formations  of  many  various  geological 
periods  from  the  Silurian  (New  York)  down  to  recent  times.  The 
Triassic  gypsum  deposits  of  Thuringia,  Hanover  and  the  Harz  have 
long  been  famous.  One  of  them  runs  along  the  south  flank  of  the 
Harz  Mountains  as  a  great  band  six  miles  long  and  reaching  a 
height  of  sometimes  430  feet. 

Gypsum  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  many  different  ways 
in  which  some  mineral  substances  can  originate.  Thus  it  may  be 
produced,  1st,  as  a  chemical  precipitate  from  solution  in  water,  as 
when  sea-water  is  evaporated;  2nd,  through  the  decomposition  of 
sulphides  and  the  action  of  the  resultant  sulphuric  acid  upon  lime- 
stone ;  3rd,  through  the  mutual  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  magnesia,  &c. ;  4th,  through  the 
hydration  of  anhydrite ;  5th,  through  the  action  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  and  solutions  of  volcanic  orifices  upon  limestone  and  cal- 
careous rocks.^  It  is  in  the  first  of  these  ways  that  the  thick  beds 
of  gypsum  associated  with  rock-salt  in  many  geological  formations 
have  been  formed.  The  first  mineral  to  appear  in  the  evaporation 
of  sea-water  being  gypsum,  it  has  been  precipitated  on  the  fioors  of 
inland  seas  and  saline  lakes  before  the  more  soluble  salts. 

Anhydrite. — The  anhydrous  variety  of  calcium  sulphate  occurs 
in  saliferous  deposits,  but  is  less  frequent  than  gypsum,  into  which  it 
passes  by  taking  up  0*2625  of  its  weight  of  water.^ 

Ironstone. — Under  this  general  term  are  included  a  number  of 
iron  ores  in  which  the  peroxide,  protoxide  and  carbonate  enter  in 
various  mixtures  with  clay  and  other  impurities.  They  have 
generally  been  deposited  as  chemical  precipitates  on  the  bottoms  of 

*  On  the  mineralogioal  natnre  of  dolomite  see  O.  Meyer,  Z.  DetUsch  OedL  Cfes.  zxzi. 

p.  445,  Lorctz,  op.  eU.  zxx.  p.  387,  zzzL  p.  756. 

«  Both.  Ckem.  GeoL  i  p.  553.  ' 

'  See  O.  Boae  on  formation  of  this  rock  in  presence  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 

sodium,     ^eues  Jahrb,  Min.  1871»  p.  932.      Also  Bischof,  Chem,  und  Phys.  OedL  Snppl. 

(1871)  p.  ISS. 
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lakes,  under  marshy  ground,  or  within  fissures  and  cavities  of  rocks. 
Some  of  the  iron  ores  might  be  placed  with  the  schistose  rocks; 
but  they  are  taken  here  for  convenience. 

HflBmatite,  (red  iron-ore),  a  compact,  fine-grained,  earthy,  or 
fibrous  rock  of  a  blood-red  to  brown-red  colour,  but  where  most 
crystal  hne,  steel-grey  and  splendent,  with  a  distinct  cherry-red 
streak.  Consists  of  ajihydrous  ferric  oxide,  but  usually  is  mixed  with 
clay,  sand,  or  other  ingredient,  in  such  varying  proportions  as  to 
pass,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  ferruginous  clays,  sands,  quartz, 
or  jasper.  Occurs  as  beds,  huge  concretionary  masses,  and  veins 
traversing  crystalline  rocks ;  sometimes,  as  in  Westmoreland,  filling 
up  cavernous  spaces  in  limestone. 

Limonite  (brown  iron-ore),  an  earthy  or  ochreous,  compact, 
fine-grained  or  fibrous  rock  of  an  ochre  yellow  to  a  dark-brown  colour, 
distinguishable  from  haamatite  by  being  hydrous  and  giving  a 
yellow  streak.  Occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  sometimes  as  the  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  i'errous  carbonate,  also  abundantly  on  the  floors 
of  some  lakes  and  under  marshy  soil,  where  it  forms  a  hard  brown 
crust  upon  the  impervious  subsoil  (bog  iron-ore).  Found  like- 
wise in  oolitic  concretions  sometimes  as  large  as  walnuts,  con- 
sisting of  concentric  layers  of  impure  limonite  with  sand  and  clay 
(Bohnerz).    See  p.  174,  and  Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  iii. 

Spathic  Iron-ore,  a  coarse  or  fine  crystalline  aggregate  of 
the  mineral  siderite  or  iferrous  carbonate,  usually  with  carbonates  of 
calcium,  manganese  and  magnesium ;  has  a  prevalent  yellowish  or 
brownish  colour,  and  when  iresh,  its  rhombohedral  cleavage  faces 
show  a  pearly  lustre,  which  soon  disappears  as  the  surface  is  oxidised 
into  limonite.  Occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  especially  among  older 
geological  formations.  The  colossal  Erzberg  at  Eisenerz  in  Styria, 
which  rises  2600  feet  above  the  valley,  consists  almost  wholly  of 
siderite.* 

Clay-ironstone  (Sphserosiderito),  a  dull  brown  or  black  com- 
pact form  of  siderite  with  a  variable  mixture  of  clay,  and  usually 
also  of  organic  matter.  Occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  and  other 
formations  m  the  form  either  of  nodules,  where  it  has  usually  been 
deposited  round  some  organic  centre,  or  of  beds  interstratified  with 
shales  and  coals.  It  is  more  properly  described  at  p.  175,  with  the 
organically  derived  rocks. 

Magnetic  iron-ore,  a  granular  to  compact  aggregate  of 
magnetite,  of  a  black  colour  and  streak,  more  or  less  perfect  metallic 
lustre,  and  strong  magnetism.  H.  5*5  to  6*5,  Gr.  4*9  to  5*2.  Commonly 
contains  admixtures  of  other  minerals,  notably  of  haematite,  chrome- 
iron,  titanic-iron,  pyrite^g,  chlorite,  quartz,  hornblende,  garnet,  epidote, 
felspar.  Occurs  in  beds  and  enormous  lenticular  masses  (Stocke) 
among  crystalline  schists.  Thus  among  the  gneisses  of  Norway  lies 
the  iron  mountain  of  Gellivara  in  Luleo,  Lappmark,  16,000  feet  long, 
8000  feet  broad,  and  2000  feet  high. 

>  Zirkel,  Lehrh,  i.  p.  845 
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Siliceous  Sinter  (Greyserite,  Kieselsinter),  the  siliceous  deposit 
made  by  hot  springSy  including  varieties  that  are  crumbling  and 
earthy,  compact  and  flinty,  finely  laminated  and  shaly,  sometimes 
dull  and  opaque,  sometimes  translucent,  with  pearly  or  waxy  lustre. 
The  deposit  may  occur  as  an  incrustation  round  the  orifices  of 
eruption,  rising  into  dome  shaped  or  even  columnar  elevations,  or 
investing  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  shells,  insects,  &c.,  or  hanging 
in  pendent  stalactites  from  cavernous  spaces  which  are  from  time 
to  time  reached  by  the  hot  water.  When  purest,  it  is  of  snowy 
whiteness,  but  is  often  tinted  yellow  or  flesh  colour.  It  consists  of 
silica  84  to  91  per  cent.,  with  small  proportions  of  alumina,  ferric 
oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkali,  ana  irom  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
water. 

Flint  (Silex,  Feuerstein). — A  grey  or  black  excessively  compact 
rock  with  the  hardness  of  quartz  and  a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture, 
its  splinters  being  translucent  on  the  edges.  Consists  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  crystalline  insoluble  silica  and  of  amorphous 
silica  soluble  in  caustic  potass.  Its  dark  colour,  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  heat,  arises  cniefly  from  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  Flint  occurs  principallv  as  nodules,  dispersed  in  layers 
through  the  upper  chals  of  England  and  the  north-west  of  Europe. 
It  frequently  encloses  organisms  such  as  sponges,  echini  and  bra- 
chiopods,  and  has  been  deposited  from  sea-water,  at  first  through 
organic  agency,  and  subsequently  by  direct  chemical  precipitation 
round  the  already  deposited  silica.  (Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  iii.) 
Chert  is  a  name  applied  to  impure  varieties  of  flint,  other  brittle 
varieties  are  known  as  homsione,  which,  under  the  microscope,  how- 
ever, presents  a  crystalline  structure. 

Some  of  the  other  varieties  of  silica  occurring  in  large  mas'ies  may 
be  classed  as  rocks.  Such  are  Jasper ,  common  quartz^  and  ferrtiginom 
quartz.  These  occur  as  veins  traversing  both  stratified  and  unstrati- 
fied  rocks;  also  as  beds  associated  with  the  crystalline  schists. 
With  them  may  be  grouped  Lj/dian-iione,  a  black  or  dark  coloured, 
excessively  compact,  haitl,  infusible  rock,  with  splintery  fracture, 
occuiring  in  thin,  sharply  defined  bands,  split  by  cross  joints  into 
polygonal  fragments,  which  are  sometimes  cemented  by  fine  layers  of 
quartz.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  silica  with  alumina,  carbonaceous 
materials,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  bands  in  the  Silurian  and 
later  palaeozoic  formations  interstratified  with  ordinary  sandy  and 
argillaceous  strata.  As  these  rocks  have  not  been  altered  the 
bands  of  Lvdian-stone  may  be  of  original  formation,  though  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  often  veined  with  quartz  shows  that  thej 
have  in  many  cases  been  permeated  by  siliceous  water  since  their 
deposit. 

Quartziteisa  granular  and  compact  aggregate  of  quartz,  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  metamorphism  of  sandstone.  It  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  the  schistose  rocks  among  which  it  so 
frequently  occurs. 
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2.  Schistose  or  Foliated. 


The  Cr}'stalIiQe  Schists  form  a  remarkably  well-defined  Beries 
of  rocks.  Their  structure  is  crystalline,  but  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  massive  rocks  by  the  possession  of  au  arrangement  into  more 
or  less  oloselv  parallel  layers  or  folia,  consisting  of  materials  which 
have  Bssumea  a  crystalline  character  along  these  layers.  The  folia 
may  be  composed  of  only  one  mineral,  but  usually  conBist  of  two  or 
more,  which  occur  either  in  distinct,  often  alternate,  lamiues  or 
intermingled  In  the  game  layer.     In  some  respects  this  structure 


Fia,  17. — Pbofile  of  a  ptecb  or  Oheebs,  BHcnmra  the  lehticulab  ob&bkttee 


resembles  that  of  the  itratifled  rocks,  but  is  differentiated  (1)  by 
a  prevalent  striking  want  of  continoity  iu  the  folia  which,  as  a 
rnle,  are  conspicuously  lenticular,  thickening  out  and  then  dying 
sway,  and  reappearing  after  an  interval  on  the  same  or  a  diETerent 
plane  (Fie.  1*^ ;  (2)  by  a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  welding 
of  the  folia  inti3  each  other,  the  crystalline  particles  of  one  layer 
being  so  intermingled  with  those  of  the  layers  above  and  below  it  that 
the  whole  coheres  as  a  tough  not  easily  fissile  mass ;  (3)  by  a  frequent 
remarkable  and  eminently  distinctive  puckering  or  crumpling  of  the 
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folia,  wliich  becomes  Bometimee  bo  fine  as  to  be  discernible  only  onder 
the  microscope '  (Fig.  19),  but  is  often  present  couspicuonBlr  m  hand- 
specimens  (Fig.  18),  and  can  be  traced  in  increasing  dimenmons  till  it 
connecta  itself  with  gigantic  ourvatures  of  the  strata  which  embrace 
whole  moantaing  in  their  sweep.  These  cbt^Jfcters  are  safficient  to 
indicate  a  great  difTerenoe  between  schistXe  rocks  and  ordinary 
stratified  formstioDS,  ia  which  the  strata  lie  in  contianoas  flat,  parallel, 
and  more  or  lees  easily  separable  layers. 


Vta.  18. — Yam  or  a  Hard  Bpeoihbn  of  Cortobtbd  Mica  k 


A  rock  possessing  this  crystalline  arrangement  into  separate  folia 
is  termed  a  ".schist."  This  word,  though  employed  as  a  general 
deuguatioQ  to  describe  the  structure  of  all  truly  foliated  rocks,  is  also 
made  nse  of  as  a  su£Bx  to  the  names  of  the  minerals  of  which  some  of 
the  foliated  rocks  largely  consist.  Thus  we  have  "  mica-schist," 
"  chlorite  schist,"  "  hornblende-schist."  If  the  mass  loses  its  fissile 
tendency  owing  to  the  felting  together  of  the  component  mineral  into 

'  Oa  the  liiicMKx>pio  structure  of  the  cryBtalline  schists  see  Zirkel,  Mientooptaal 
Fttrography  (vol  vi.  oTEing'o  Enploralion  a/  VUh  Parallel)  1S76,  p.  14.  Allpoft,  ij.  J. 
Qaol  Sot.  xxiiL  p.  407.    Borb; ,  op.  cU.  s»?i.  p.  81. 
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s  tongh  coherrint  whole,  the  word  rock  is  nsually  substituted  for 
schist,  BB  in  "  homblende-rock,"  "  actinolite-rock,"  and  go  on.  The 
student  most  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  possession  of  a  foliated 
structure  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  crystalline  schists,  it  is 
not  always  present  in  every  individual  bed  or  mass  associated  with 
these  rocks.  Yet  the  non-schistOBe  portions  are  so  obviously  integral 
parts  of  the  schistose  series  that  they  cannot  without  great  vio- 
lation of  natural  afBnities  be  separated  from  them.  Hence  in  the 
following  enumeration  they  are  included  as  common  accompaniments 
of  the  schists.  For  the  same  reason  quartz-rock  is  placed  in  this 
subdivision,  though  it  only  occasionally  shows  a  schistoee  structure. 
The  origin  of  the  crystalline  schists  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
discussion  among  geologists.  Werner  held  that,  like  other  rocks  of 
high  antiquity,  they  were  chemical  precipitates  from  a  universal 
oceaa.  Hutton  and  his  followers  maintained  that  they  were 
mechanical  aqueous  sediments  altered  by  subterranean  heat.  These 
two  doctrines  in  various  modifications  are  still  maintained  by  opposite 


schools.  Some  schists  are  undoubtedly  altered  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  may  properly  be  termed  "metamorphic."  Whether  this 
has  also  heen  the  origin  of  certain  ancient  gneisses  and  schists  under- 
lying the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations  is  less  easily  determined. 
(See  Book  IV.,  Sect.  viii). 

Talc-sohlst. — A  schistose  aggregate  of  scaly  talc,  often  with 
quartz,  felspar,  and  otiier  minerals ;  having  en  unctuous  feel,  and 
white  or  greenish  colour.  Occurs  in  beds  associated  with  mica- 
schist  and  clay-slate,  and  frequently  contains  magnetite,  chlorite, 
mica,  kyanite,  and  other  minerals,  including  carbonates.  A  massive 
variety  composed  of  a  finely  felted  aggregate  of  scales  of  talo  with 
chlorite  and  serpentine  is  called  potstone(Top&tein).  Many  rocka 
have  been  classed  as  talc-schist,  which  contain  no  talc  but  a  hydrous 
mica.    These  are  called  by  Dana  hydro-mica-schlsts.      Talo-schist 
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IB  not  apedally  abundant,  though  it  occurs  in  considerable  mass  in 
the  Alps  (Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Bosa,  Carinthia,  &c.),  and  is  found  also 
among  the  Apennine  and  Ural  mountains. 

Chlorite-Bchist.*— A  scaly  schistose  aggregate  of  greenish 
chlorite  usually  with  quartz  and  often  with  felspar,  talc,  mica,  or 
magnetite,  the  last-named  mineral  frequently  appearing  in  beautifully 
perfect  disseminated  octohedra.  Occurs  with  gneiss  and  other 
schists  in  evenly  bedded  masses. 

Homblende-schist. — ^A  schistose  mass  of  black  or  dark-green 
hornblende,  but  often  interleaved  with  felspar,  quartz,  or  mica. 
When  the  schistose  character  disappears  the  mass  becomes  a  horn- 
blende-rock (amphibolite).  When  the  variety  actinolite  occurs 
instead  of  common  homblenaeit  forms  actinolite-schist.  These 
hornblende  rocks  occur  as  bands  associated  with  gneiss  and  other 
schistose  formations.  It  was  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Jukes  that 
they  may  possibly  represent  what  were  once  beds  of  homblendic  or 
augitic  lava  and  tuff  which  have  been  metamorphosed  together  with 
the  strata  among  which  they  were  intercalated. 

Clay-slate,  argillaceouB-Bchist  ^Argillite,  Phyllite,  Schiste 
ardoise,  Thonschiefer,  Thonglimmerschiefer).  Under  these  names  are 
included  certain  hard  fissile  argillaceous  masses  composed  primarily 
of  compact  clay,  with  usually  minute  flakes  of  mica,  fine  granules  of 
quartz,  and  frequently  cubes  and  concretions  of  pyrites  as  well  as 
veins  of  quartz  and  calcite.  The  fissile  structure  is  specially 
characteristia  In  some  cases  this  structure  is  merely  that  of  original 
deposit,  as  is  proved  by  the  alternation  of  fissile  beds  with  bands  of 
hardened  sanostone  or  even  conglomerate.  Such  are  the  argillaceous 
schists  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  But  in  certain  regions  where 
the  rocks  have  been  much  compressed  the  fissile  structuie  of  the 
argillaceous  bands  is  independent  of  stratification,  and  can  be  seen 
traversing  it.  Sorby  has  shown  that  this  superinduced  fissility  or 
'< cleavage"  has  resulted  from  an  internal  rearrangement  of  the 
particles  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks 
have  been  compressed  ^See  BookHI.  Section  iv.  §  iii).  In  England 
the  term  ''slate  "or  ^clay-slate "has  generally  been  applied  solely 
to  argillaceous  rocks  possessing  this  cleavage-structure.  Those 
where  the  fissility  is  that  of  original  sedimentation  may  be  called 
"^  argillaceous  sclusts." 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  while  some  argillaceous  rocks 
consist  mainly  of  granular  kaolin,  many  cleaved  clay-slates  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  a  micaceous  mineral  in  extremely  minute 
flakes  which  in  the  best  Welsh  slates  have  an  average  size  of  -oVrr 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  tVttt  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  together 
with  very  fine  black  hairs  which  may  be  magnetite.^  Moreover, 
many  clay-slates,  though  to  outward  appearance  thoroughly  non- 
crystalline and  evidently  of  fragmental  composition  and  sedimentary 

^  Borby,  Q.  /.  Gecl  8oe.  zzxvi.  p.  6S.    See  also  a  paper  on  the  microaoopio  itrooture 
of  Huionian  olayalatee  by  A.  Wiohman,  op.  eit  zxxv.  p.  156. 
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origin,  yet  coDtain,  sometimQs  in  remarkable  abundance,  microscopic 
microliths  and  crystals  of  different  minerals.  These  minute  booies 
consist  of  yellowish-brown  needles  possibly  of  hornblende,  greenish 
or  yellowish  flakes  of  mica,  also  scales  of  calcite.  They  are  generally 
placed  with  their  long  axes  parallel  with  the  lines  of  flssility.  Small 
granules  of  quartz  containing  fluid-cavities,  may  possibly  be  of  clastic 
derivation,  but  they  show  on  their  surfaces  a  distinct  blending  with 
the  substance  of  the  surrounding  rock.^  M.  Benard  has  found  that 
the  Belgian  whet-slate  is  full  of  minute  crystals  of  garnet'  Yet  the 
original  truly  sedimentary  ori^n  of  clay-slate  is  indicated  by  its 
abundant  clastic  granules  and  flakes,  by  the  traces  of  stratification, 
false-bedding,  ripple-mark,  &c.,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  included 
organic  remains.  Some  microscopic  crystals  may  possibly  have  been 
originally  formed  among  the  muadv  sediment  on  the  sea-floor.  But 
more  probably  they  have  been  subsequently  developed  within  the 
rock,  and  represent  incipient  stages  of  the  process  which  has  ended 
in  the  production  of  micarschist  and  gneiss.^  The  development  of 
crystals  of  chiastolite  and  other  minerals  in  clay  slate  is  frequently 
to  be  observed  round  bosses  of  granite  as  one  of  the  phojEies  of  contact 
metamorphism. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  clay-slate  are  recognised.  Boofing- 
slate  (Dachschiefer)  includes  the  finest,  most  compact,  homo- 
geneous and  durable  kinds,  suitable  for  roofing  houses  or  the 
manufacture  of  tables,  chimney-pieces,  writing-slates,  &c. ;  it  occurs 
in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe.  Whet-slate,  novaculite,  hone-stone,an  exceedingly 
hard  fine  grained  siliceous  rock,  some  varieties  of  which  derive  their 
economic  value  from  the  presence  of  microscopic  crystals.  C  h  i  a  s  t  o- 
lite-slate  (schiste  macle),  a  clay-slate  in  which  crystals  of  chiasto- 
lite have  been  developed,  even  sometimes  side  by  side  with  still 
distinctly  preserved  graptolites  or  other  oi^anic  remains;^  occurs 
at  Skiddaw,  also  in  Brittany,  the  Pyrenees,  Saxony,  Norway, 
Massachusetts,  &c.  Staurolite-slate,  a  micaceous  clay-slate 
with  crystals  of  staurolite ;  occurs  in  the  Pyrenees.  Ottrelite- 
slate  a  clay-slate  marked  by  minute  six-sided  greyish  or  blackish 
green  lamellsB  of  ottrelite ;  occurs  in  the  Ardennes  (where  it  is  said 
to  contain  remains  of  trilobitesV  also  in  Bavaria  and  New  England. 
Dipy  re-slate  is  full  of  small  crystals  of  dipvre.  German  petro- 
graphers  have  distinguished  by  name  some  otn^r  varieties  charac- 
terised by  different  kinds  of  concretions,  but  to  which  no  special 
designations  have  been  given  in  English.  Enotermhiefer  contains 
little  knots  or  concretions  of  a  dark-green  or  brown  fine  granular, 
faintly  glimmering  substance,  of  a  talcose  or  micaceous  nature, 
imbedded  in  a  finely  laminated  matrix  of  a  talc-like  or  mica-like 

1  Zirkel,  Mik.  Besehaff,  p.  490. 
«  Acad.  Bay.  Bdgiqw,  xlL  (1877). 
'  Sorby,  loo.  eU.    See  Book  IV.  Part  viii. 

*  A  good  iUostration  of  this  association  is  fignred  by  Ejeralf  in  his  Gedogie  de$ 
Sudlichen  und  MitUeren  Nonoegen,  Plate  xiv.  fig.  246. 
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inineial.^  In  Frucktsehiefer  these  concretions  are  like  grains  of  corn ; 
in  Crorbemchtefer^  like  caraway  seeds  ;  in  Fleeksehiefer,  like  flecks  or 
spots.    Some  of  these  rocks  might  be  included  with  the  mica-schists. 

Anthracitic-slate,  Alum-slate,  dark  carbonaceous  slate 
with  much  iron  disulphide.  Bands  of  this  nature  sometimes  run 
through  a  clay-slate  region.  The  carbonaceous  material  arises  from 
the  alteration  of  the  remains  of  plants  (fucoids)  or  animals  (fre« 
qnenily  grogtolites).  The  maroasite  so  abundantly  associated  with 
tnese  organisms  deoomposes  on  exposure,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
produced,  uniting  with  the  alumina,  potass,  and  other  bases  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  gives  rise  to  an  effloresoeiioe  of  alum,  or  the 
decomposition  produces  sulphurous  springs  like  those  of  Moffitt. 

Mica-schist  (Micarslate). — A  schistose  aggregate  of  (juartz  and 
micay  the  relatiye  proportions  of  the  two  minerals  varying  widely 
even  in  the  same  mass  of  rock.  Each  is  arranged  in  lenticular  wavy 
laminsd.  The  quartz  shows  greater  inconstancy  in  the  number  and 
thickness  of  its  folia.  FrequenUy  a  layer  of  this  mineral  swells  out 
to  a  thickness  of  an  inch  or  more,  and,  dwindling  rapidly  down  to  a 
mere  thread,  disappears.  The  quartz  often  retains  a  granular 
character  like  that  of  quartz-rock,  no  doubt  indicative  of  its 
original  sedimentary  origin.  The  mica  lies  in  thin  plates,  some* 
times  so  dovetailed  into  each  other  as  to  form  long  continuous 
irregular  crumpled  folia,  separating  the  quartz  layers,  and  often  in 
the  form  of  thin  spangles  and  membranes  running  in  the  quartz. 
(Figs.  18  and  19).  As  the  rock  splits  open  along  its  micaceous  folia, 
the  quartz  is  not  readily  seen  save  in  a  cross  fracture. 

Ifuscovite  is  the  usual  mica  in  typical  mica-schist;  but  it  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  biotite.  In  many  lustrous  schists  which  are 
now  found  to  have  a  wide  extent,  the  silvery  foliated  mineral  is 
ascertained  to  be  a  hydrous  mica  ^margarodite,  dcunourite,  &c.),  and 
not  talc,  as  was  once  supposed.  Tnese,  as  already  stated,  have  been 
named'  hydro-mica-schists.  Among  the  accessory  minerals,  ^met, 
schorl,  felspar,  hornblende,  kyanite,  staurolite,  chlorite,  and  talc  may 
be  mentioned.  Mica-schist  readily  passes  into  other  members  of 
the  schistose  fetmily.  By  addition  of  felspar  it  merges  into  gneiss. 
By  loss  of  quartz  and  mcrease  of  chlorite  it  passes  into  chlorite^ 
schist^  and  by  other  gradations  into  quartz-rock,  &c. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  pointed  out  that  thin  slices  of  true  mica-schist 
when  examined  under  the  microscope  show  traces  of  the  original 
grains  of  quartz-sand  and  other  sedimentary  particles  of  which  the 
rock  at  first  consisted.  He  has  also  found  indications  of  current- 
bedding  or  ripple-drift,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  fine  sedimentary 
deposits,  and  he  concludes  that  mica-schist  is  merely  a  crystalline 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  rock.^    Besides  the  original  quartz- 

>  A.  Yoa  Laeanlz,  Neue$  Jahrb.  fur  Min.  (1872),  p.  840.     E.   A.   Lossen,  Z. 
Deuttek.  GeoL  Ges,  (1872),  p.  757. 

*  Q.  J.  GeoL  Boe.  (1863),  p.  401,  and  his  recent  addrees  in  yoL  zuvi.  (1880),  p.  85. 
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granules  there  has  been  a  sabseqiient  development  of  qnartz,  partly 
round  these  granules  and  partly  in  indefinite  layers  throng  the 
rock. 

Among  the  varieties  of  mica-schist  may  be  mentioned,  Sericite- 
schist,  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  fine  folia  of  the  silky  micaceous 
mineral  sericite  in  a  compact  honestone-like  auartz ;  Paragonite- 
schist  where  the  mica  is  the  hydrous  soda  variety,  paragonite; 
Margarodite-schist  where  the  mica  is  the  hydrous  form, 
margarodite. 

Mica-schist,  together  with  other  schistose  rocks,  forms  exten- 
sive regions  in  Norway,  Scotland,  the  Alps,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  ArchsBan  regions  of  North  America. 
It  is  also  found  encircling  granite  masses  (Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.) 
as  a  metamorphic  zone  a  mile  or  so  broad,  which  shades  awaj 
into  unaltered  greywacke  or  slate  outside.  In  these  cases  it  is 
unquestionably  a  metamorphosed  condition  of  ordinary  sediment- 
ary strata,  the  change  being  connected  with  the  extravasation  of 
granite. 

Though  the  possession  of  a  fissile  structure,  showing  abundant 
divisional  surfaces  covered  with  glistening  mica,  is  characteristic  of 
mica-schist,  we  must  distinguish  between  this  structure  and  that  of 
many  micaceous  sandstones  which  can  be  split  into  thin  seams  each 
splendent  with  the  sheen  of  its  mica-flakes.  A  little  examination 
will  show  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mica  has  not  crystallized  tn 
situ,  but  exists  merely  in  the  form  of  detached  worn  scales,  which, 
though  lying  on  the  same  general  plain,  are  not  welded  into  each 
other  as  in  a  schist ;  also  tlmt  the  quartz  does  not  exist  in  folia  but 
in  rounded  separate  grains. 

Gneiss,  a  schistose  aggregate  of  orthoclase  (sometimes  also 
oligoclase),  quartz,  and  mica.  It  differs  from  granite  chiefly  in 
the  foliated  arrangement  of  the  minerals.  The  quartz  sometimes 
contains  abundant  liquid  cavities,  in  which  liquid  carbon  dioxide  has 
been  detected.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  minerals,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  with  each  other,  present  great 
variations.  As  a  rule,  the  folia  are  coarser  and  the  sch^tose 
character  less  perfect  than  in  mica^chist.  Sometimes  the  quartz 
lies  in  tolerably  pure  bands  a  foot  or  even  mora  in  thickness,  with 
plates  of  mica  scattered  through  it.  These  quartz  layers  may  be 
replaced  by  a  crystalline  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar,  or  the 
felspar  will  take  the  form  of  independent  lenticular  folia,  while  the 
laminae  of  mica  which  lie  so  abundantly  in  the  rock,  give  it  its  fissile 
structure.  Among  the  accessory  minerals,  garnet,  tourmaline  or 
schorl,  hornblende,  apatite,  grapmte,  pyrites,  and  magnetite  may  be 
enumerated. 

Many  varieties  of  gneiss  occur,  some  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
of  structure,  as  where  the  rock  is  very  fissile,  or  where  it  becomes 
granular  or  granitic;  others  by  special  minerals,  as  mica-gneiss, 
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which  is  the  normal  type ;  hornblende-gnetsSy  where  hornblende  takes 
the  place  of  mica;  eordieriie-gneiss,  with  biotite  and  blueish  cor- 
dierite ;  protogine-gneiss^  where  the  mica  is  replaced  by  talc. 
Like  mica-schisty  gneiss  occurs  in  vast  bedded  masses  which 
occnpy  a  large  space  in  re^ons  where  the  older  geolo&^ical  formations 
come  to  the  surface.  Yarieties  of  it  are  also  fonnd  in  the  meta- 
morphic  zone  encircling  some  masses  of  granite.  So  coarse  is  the 
texture  of  many  gneisses  that  they  cannot,  in  hand-specimens  nor 
even  in  large  blocks,  be  certainly  discriminated  from  granite.  In 
snch  cases  it  is  only  by  examination  in  the  field  and  the  detection  of 
clear  evidence  of  a  general  foliated  structure  that  their  true  character 
can  be  determined. 

An  interesting  and  important  rock  is  met  with  in  some  regions  of 
gneiss  and  schist,  yiz.,  a  scMstOBe  con^omerate,  in  which  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  other  materials  from  less  than  an  inch  to  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter  are  imbedded  in  a  foliated  matrix.  Examples  of 
this  kind  are  found  in  the  pass  of  the  Tete  Noire  between  Martigny 
and  Chamouni,  in  north-west  Ireland,  in  the  islands  of  Bute,  IsTay, 
Garvelloch,  and  different  parts  of  Argyllshire.  The  pebbles  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  froni  the  ordinary  water-worn  blocks  of  true 
conglomerates;  but  the  original  matrix  which  encloses  them  has 
been  so  altered  as  to  acquire  a  micaceous  foliated  structure,  and  to 
wrap  the  pebbles  round  as  with  a  kind  of  glaze.  These  facts,  like 
those  already  referred  to  in  the  microscopic  structure  of  mica-schist, 
are  of  considerable  value  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  crystalline  schists. 

Orannlite  (Leptynite,  Eurite  schistoide,  Weiss-stein).^ — A  schistose 
aggregate,  consisting  mainly  of  orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  red 
garnet  and  some  kyanite;  is  by  some  petrographers  classed  as 
an  eruptive  rock  with  the  granites.  It  occurs  in  well-defined 
foliated  beds  associated  with  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks  in 
Saxony,  where  several  varieties  of  the  rock  have  been  observed, 
one  of  which  consists  of  diallage,  triclinic  felspar,  quartz,  garnet, 
and  biotite. 

A  few  other  crystalline  rocks,  found  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity, associated  with  the  crystalline  schists,  may  be  mentioned  nere. 
— Garnet- rock,  a  crystfdline-granular  aggregate  of  garnet,  horn- 
blende, and  magnetite;  kyanite-rock,  a  mixture  of  blue 
kyanite,  red  garnet,  green  smaragdite,  and  silver-white  mica; 
eclogite  (omphacite-rock),  composed  of  grass-green  smaragdite 
and  red  garnet;  kinzigite,  of  mica,  garnet,  and  a  triclinic  felspar. 

The  chemical  composition  of  some  normal  varieties  of  schistose 
rocks  is  here  appended ;  but  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
vary  considerably  m  different  examples  of  the  same  rock. 

*  Miohel-Leyj,  &o.,  BvU.  Soe,  GioL  Franee,  3rd  ser.  ii.  pp.  177, 1S9,  iii.  p.  2ft7»  iv.  p.  730, 
Tiii.  p.  14.  Soheerer,  Neite$  Jahrb.  1873,  p.  673.  Bathe,  Z.  DeuUeh.  OeoL  Qe§.  1877, 
p.  274.  DetaUB  wiU  be  found  in  the  explanatory  pamphlets  published  with  the  Bheets  of 
the  G^eologioal  Snivej  of  Saxony,  espedaUy  those  of  sections  Bochlitz,  Geringswalde, 
and  Waldheim. 
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Quartz-rook,  Quartslte,  though  not  properly  a  schistose  rock,- 
may  be  most  co&Teniently  oooeidered  here,  as  it  is  so  constant  an 
accompaniment  of  the  schists,  and,  like  them,  can  often  be  directly 
traced  to  the  alteration  of  former  sedimentuy  formations.  It  is  a* 
granolai  to  compact  mass  of  qnartz,  generally  white,  sometimes 
yellow  or  red,  with  a  cbaracteristiu  lostroos  fracture.  It  occurs  in 
thin  and  thick  beds  in  association  with  schists,  sometimes  in  con- 
tinaons  masses  several  thonsand  feet  thick.  In  Scotland  it  fonns 
ran|;e8  of  monntains,  and  is  there  frequently  accompanied  with  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  limestone,  which  in  Satherlandshire  contain  Lower 
SUnrian  fossils. 

Even  to  the  naked  eye,  the  finely  granular  or  arenaceous  stractare 
of  quartz-rock  is  distinctly  risible.  Microscopic  examination  showa 
this  structure  still  more  clearly,  and  leaTea  no  doubt  that  the  rock 
originally  consisted  of  a  tolerably  pure  quartz-saud,  which  has  been 
metamorphosed  by  pressure  and  the  transfusion  of  a  siliceous  cement 
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into  an  exceedingly  hard  mass.  This  cement  was  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  solvent  action  of  heated  water  upon  the  quartz  grains, 
which  seem  to  shade  off  into  each  other,  or  into  the  intervening 
silica.  It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  purely  siliceous  character  of 
the  grains  that  the  blending  of  these  with  the  surronoding  cement 
is  so  intimate,  that  the  rock  often  assumes  an  almost  flinty  homo- 
geneous texture.  That  qnartzito  as  here  described  is  an  original 
sedimentary  rock,  and  not  a  chemical  deposit,  is  shown  not  only  by 
its  granular  texture,  but  by  the  exact  lesemblauce  of  all  its  leading 
features  to  ordinary  sandstone — false-bedding,  alternation  of  coarser 
and  finer  layers,  worm-burrows,  and  fucoid-casts.  The  lustrous 
fracture  whibh  distinguishes  this  rock  from  sandstone  is  due  to  the 
exceedingly  firm  cohesion  of  the  component  grains  which  break 
across  rather  than  separate,  and  to  the  consequent  production  of 
iunnmerable  minute  clear  vitreous  surfaces  of  quartz.  A  sandstone, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  its  grains  so  loosely  coherent,  that  when  the 
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rock  is  broken  the  fracture  passes  between  them,  and  the  new  surface 
obtained  presents  innumeraDle  dull  rounded  grains. 

Besides  occurring  in  alternation  with  schists,  quartzite  is  also 
met  with  locally  as  an  altered  form  of  sandstone,  which  when  tra- 
versed by  igneous  dykes  is  indurated  for  a  distance  of  a  few  inches 
or  feet  from  the  intrusive  mass.  These  local  productions  of  quartzite 
show  the  characteristic  lustrous  fracture,  and  have  not  yet  been 
distinguished  by  the  microscope  from  the  quartz-rock  of  wide 
metamorphic  regions.  There  ii^  yet  another  condition  under  which 
this  rocK  or  one  of  analogous  structure  may  be  seen.  Highly 
silicated  bands,  having  lustrous  aspect,  fine  grain,  and  great  hard- 
ness, occux  among  the  unaltered  shales  and  other  strata  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system.  In  such  cases,  the  supposition  of  any  general 
metamorphism  beiug  inadmissible,  we  may  infer  either  that  these 
quartzose  bands  have  been  indurated,  for  example,  by  the  passage 
through  them  of  thermal  silicated  water,  or  that  they  are  an  origiiml 
formation. 

Schistose  Quartzite  (Quartz-schist). — ^The  gradation  from  quartz- 
rock  into  the  various  schists  can  be  traced  in  almost  any  region  of 
metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  passage  of 
sandstone  into  shales  and  other  sedimentary  formations.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland  consist  in  Iarfi;e  measure  of  rocks  which  are 
not  properly  either  mica-schist  or  ordinary  quartz-rock.  Consisting 
of  granular  quartz,  with  abundant  parallel  laminae  of  mica,  and 
capable  of  being  split  into  thick  or  thin  flagstones,  they  may  be 
called  quartz-schiste.  They  were  evidently  at  first  sandstones,  with 
interleaved  seams  of  fine  mud.  The  sand  has  been  converted  into 
quartzite,  and  the  argillaceous  layers  have  passed  into  various 
micaceous  minerals.  Endless  varieties  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  iuCTedients  may  be  observed. 

Itacolumite. — A  schistose  quartzite,  in  which  the  quartz- 
granules  are  separated  by  fine  scales  of  mica,  talc,  chlorite,  and 
sericite.  Occasionally  these  pliable  scales  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
a  certain  flexibility  to  the  stone  (flexible  sandstone).  >This  rock 
occurs  in  the  south-eastern  states  of  North  America,  also  i^  Brazil, 
as  the  matrix  in  which  diamonds  are  found. 

Halleflinta  (Helleflinta^. — An  exceedingly  compact  felsitic  grey, 
yellowish,  greenish,  brownisn,  or  black  rock,  composed  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  microscopic  particles  of  felspar  and  quartz,  with  fine 
scales  of  mica  and  chlorite.  It  breaks  with  a  splintery  or  con- 
choidal  fracture,  presents  under  the  microscope  a  finely-crystalline 
structure,  and  is  only  fusible  in  fine  splinters  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Though  externally  presenting  a  resemblance  to  felsite,  one  of  tne 
massive  rocks,  it  occurs  in  beds  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
gneisses  of  Norway,  that  it  has  probably  been  produced  by  the  same 
series  of  changes  that  gave  rise  to  the  crystalline  schists. 

Porphyroid. — A  name  bestowed  upon  certain  rocks  composed  of 
a  felsite-like  ground-mass  which  has  assumed  a  more  or  less  schistose 
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Btmcture  from  the  deyelopment  of  micaceous  scales^  and  which 
contains  porphyritically  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
The  felspar  is  either  orthoclase  or  albite,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
tolerably  perfect  crystals.  The  quartz  occasionally  presents  doubly 
terminated  pyramids.  The  micaceous  mineral  may  be  paragonite 
or  serieite.  Forphyroid  occurs  among  the  schistose  rocks  of 
Saxony,^  in  the  palaeozoic  area  of  the  Ardennes^^  as  well  as  in  West- 
phalia and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Before  passing  from  the  schistose  series  of  rocks,  the  student  will 
observe  that  the  disappearance  of  the  schistose  structure  produces  a 
crystalline  amorphous  compound.  In  gneiss,  for  example,  the  same 
minerals  which  form  granite  have  crystallized  in  a  foliated  manner. 
Any  process,  such  as  irregular  interned  motion  of  the  mass  that 
could  change  the  schistose  structure  of  gneiss  into  the  massive 
structure  of  granite,  would  ^ve  rise  to  a  rock  which,  whatever  its 
previous  history  might  have  been,  might  not  be  distinguishable  from 
granite.  On  the  other  hand,  any  internal  rearrangement  which 
could  produce  a  foliated  structure  within  a  mass  of  granite,  would 
present  a  rock  that  would  deserve  the  name  of  gneiss.  That  such 
mtemal  transformations  have  taken  place  among  the  crystal- 
line schists  and  some  granites  and  other  eruptive  rocks  can  hardly 
be  doubted*  And  thus,  at  the  one  end  of  the  schistose  series,  we 
find  rocks  in  which  an  original  sedimentary  character  remains  un- 
mistakable ;  while  at  the  other,  after  many  intermediate  stages  of 
progressively  augmenting  crystallization,  we  encounter  thoroughly 
crystalline  amorphous  masses  like  granite  and  syenite,  which  should 
be  placed  among  the  massive  rocks.  This  arrangement  no  doubt 
correctly  represents  what  has  been  a  real  cycle  of  alteration  among 
rocks.  Seoimentary  deposits  have  been  gradually  changed  and 
crystallized.  These  metamorphosed  products,  by  upheaval  and 
exposure  at  the  surface,  have  a^ain  oeen  reduced  to  sediment, 
perhaps  once  more  to  pass  through  the  same  succession  of  altera- 
tions and  to  become  yet  again  crystalline. 

3.  Massiye   Rocks. 

This  important  sub-division  is  nearly  coincident  with  what  is 
embraced  by  the  old  and  useful  terms  Igneous  or  Eruptive  Kocks. 
Almost  the  whole  of  its  members  have  been  produced  from  within 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  a  molten  or  at  least  in  a  pasty 
condition.  Nearly  all  consist  of  two  or  more  minerals.  Considered 
fiom  a  chemical  point  of  view,  they  may  be  described  as  mixtures 
in  different  proportions  of  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
potash,  and  soda,  usually  with  magnetic  iron  and  phospate  of  lime. 
In  one  series  the  silicic  acid  has  not  been  more  than  enough  to 
combine  with  the  different  bases ;  in  another  it  occurs  in  excess  as 
free  quartz.    Taking  this  feature  as  a  basis  of  arrangement,  some 

'  Boihpletz,  OedL  Survey  Saaony.    Explanation  of  Section  Roohlitz. 
*  De  la  Yallee  PouBsia  and  Benard,  Mem.  Couronniee  Acad*  Roy,  Belg,  1876,  p.  85. 
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petrographers  have  proposed  to  diyide  the  rocks  into  an  acid  gronp, 
including  such  rocks  as  granite,  quartz-porphyry  and  quartz-trachyte, 
where  the  percentage  of  silica  ranges  from  60  to  75  or  more,  and  a 
basic  group,  typified  by  such  rooks  as  leucite-lava  and  basalt,  where 
the  proportion  of  silica  is  only  about  50  per  cent. 

in  the  vast  majority  of  igneous  rocks  the  chief  silicate  is  a  felspar 
— the  number  of  rocks  where  the  felspar  is  represented  by  another 
silicate  (as  leucite  or  nepheline)  being  comparatively  few  and  unim- 
portant. As  the  felspars  group  themselves  into  two  divisions,  the 
monoclinic  or  orthoclase,  and  the  triclinic  or  plagioclase,  the  former 
with,  on  the  whole,  a  preponderance  of  silica ;  and  as  these  minerals 
occur  under  tolerably  distinct  and  definite  conditions,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  divide  the  felspar-bearing  massive  rocks  into  two  series, 
— (1)  the  orthoclase  rocks,  having  orthoclase  as  their  chief  silicate, 
and  often  with  free  silica  in  excess,  and  (2'^  the  plagioclase  rocks, 
where  the  chief  silicate  is  some  species  oi  triclinic  felspar.  The 
former  series  corresponds  generally  to  the  acid  group  above 
mentioned,  while  the  plagioclase  rocks  are  on  the  whole  decidedly 
basic.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  arrangement  that  the  so-called 
plagioclase  felspars  are  in  reality  very  distinct  minerals,  with 
proportions  of  silica,  ranging  from  43  to  69  per  cent ;  soda  from  0  to 
12 ;  and  lime  from  0  to  20.^  But  the  state  of  minute  subdivision  in 
which  the  minerals  occur  in  most  massive  rocks,  makes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  species  of  felspar  so  difficult  that  the  term  plagio- 
clase is  of  great  service  as  at  least  a  provisional  term  under  wuich  to 
unite  the  i^lspars  that  crystallize  in  triclinic  forms.  In  euidition  to 
the  felspar-rocks,  there  must  be  noted  those  in  which  felspar  is  either 
wholly  absent  or  sparingly  present,  and  where  the  chief  part  in  rock- 
making  has  been  taken  by  nepheline,  leucite,  olivine,  or  serpentine. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mtemal  structure  a  classification  based 
upon  microscopic  research  has  recently  been  proposed  by  MM. 
Fouqu^  and  Michel-Levy.  These  writers,  pointmg  out  that  most 
eruptive  rocks  are  the  result  of  successive  stages  of  crystallization 
each  recognizable  by  its  own  characters,  affirm  that  two  phases  of 
consolidation  are  specially  to  be  observed,  the  first  marked  by  the 
formation  of  large  crystals  which  were  often  broken  and  corroded 
by  mechanical  and  chemical  action  within  the  still  unsolidified 
magma;  the  second  by  the  formation  of  smaller  crystals,  crystal- 
lites, &c.,  which  are  moulded  round  the  older  series.  In  some  rocks 
the  former,  in  others  the  latter  of  these  two  phases  is  alone  present. 
Two  leading  types  of  structure  are  recognized  among  the  eruptive 
rocks.  1.  Granitoid,  where  the  constituents  are  maioly  those  of 
the  second  epoch  of  consolidation,  but  where  neither  amorphous 
magma,  nor  crystallites  are  to  be  seen.  This  structure  includes 
three  varieties,  (a)  the  granitoid  proper,  having  crystals  of  ap- 

^  Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  8ei.  1878,  p.  482.  ThiB  article  contains  a  trenchant  criticism 
of  modem  lithological  classification.  See  on  the  subject  of  the  retentkm  of  the  term 
"  plagioclase,"  Bonney,  CM.  Mag.  1879,  p.  200. 
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proximately  equal  size ;  (b)  pegmcUoid,  where  there  has  been  a  simul- 
taneoQS  crystallizatioa  and  regular  arrangement  of  two  constituents ; 
(c)  ophitic^  in  which  the  felspars  are  ranged  parallel  to  one  of  their 
crystalline  faces,  forming  a  kind  of  transition  into  microlithic  rocks. 
2.  Trachytoid,  distinguished  by  a  more  marked  contrast  between 
the  crystals  of  the  first  and  second  consolidation,  the  usual  presence 
of  an  amorphous  magma,  and  the  fluxion  structiu^.  Three  types  are 
named,  (a)  petrosiliceaus,  with  trains  and  spherulites  of  a  finely  clouded 
substance  characteristic  of  the  more  acid  rocks ;  fb)  microlithic^  cha- 
racterised by  the  abundance  of  microliths  of  lelspars  and  other 
minerals ;  (e;  vitreous,  derived  from  the  two  foregoing  types  by  the 
predominance  of  the  amorphous  paete.^ 

(1.)  Felspar-bearing  Series. 

a.  Orthoclase  Bocks. 

a.  Quaridferovs. 

In  this  family  the  silicic  acid  has  been  in  such  excess  as  to 
separate  out  abundantly  in  the  form  of  free  quartz.  Sometimes, 
as  in  granite,  it  has  not  assumed  a  definitely  crystallized  form,  but 
is  moulded  roxmd  the  other  crystals  as  a  later  stage  of  consolidation. 
In  other  rocks  (quartz-porphyry,  &c.)  it  occurs  as  a  product  of  earlier 
consolidation,  it  often  assumes  perfect  crystallographic  contours, 
occurring  even  in  double  pyramids.  The  texture  of  the  rocks  is 
(V\  crystalline-granular  (granitoid)  as  typically  developed  in  granite ; 
(2)  porphyritic  (trachytoid),  as  in  quartz-porphyry  or  felsite;  (3) 
yitreous,  as  in  pitchstone. 

!  Granite.' — A  thoroughly  crystalline-ffranular  admixture  of  fel- 
I  spar,  mica,  and  quartz  in  particles  of  tolerably  uniform  size.  The 
felspar  is  chiefly  wnite  or  pink  orthoclase,  but  triclinic  felspars  (oligo- 
clase  and  albite)  may  often  be  observed  in  smaller  quantity,  fre- 
quently distin^ishable  by  their  fine  striation  and  more  waxy  lustre. 
The  mica  may  he  either  the  potash  or  muscovite  variety,  usually  of  a 
white  silvery  aspect ;  or  may  belong  to  biotite  (magnesian  mica^  or 
lepidomelane,  when  it  is  commonly  dark  brown  or  black.  Dr.  Headle 
finds  the  common  mica  of  the  granites  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  be 
a  new  yariety,  which  he  has  called  haughtonite.  The  quartz  may  be 
obseryed  to  form  a  kind  of  paste  or  magma  wrapping  round  the  other 
ingredients.  Only  in  cayities  of  the  granite  do  the  component  minerals 
occur  in  independent  well-formed  crystals,  and  there  too  the  accessory 
minerals  (beryl,  topaz,  tourmaline,  &c.)  are  chiefly  found. 

From  a  microscopic  examination  of  granite  it  was  formerly  in- 

1  Op.  eO.  p.  150. 

*  Oil  the  strnotare  of  granite  see  the  manaals  of  Zirkel  and  Bosenbiuoh  and  the 
memdn  there  cited;  also  Zirkel's  Microwop,  Peiro^aphy,  1876,  p.  39;  PhiUips, 
Q.  /.  OeoiL  8oe.  xzxi.  p.  830;  xxztL  p.  1.  J.  (3.  Ward,  op.  ciL  p.  569,  and  zzxiL  p.  1. 
KWb  ByUemaiic  Geology  (toL  i.  of  IkBphr.  ^Oih  PardUel),  p.  Ill,  et  seq.  Miohel-L^vy, 
BmC  8oc.  6M,  Franoe^  8id  ser.  iii.  p.  199. 
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ferred  that  the  rock  has  a  thoroughly  crystalline  structure,  with  no 
macroscopic  ground-mass,  nor  microscopic  base  of  any  kind  between 
the  crystals  or  crystalline  individuals.  More  recent  and  exhaustive 
stady  of  the  subject,  however,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  thou£;h 
nothing  like  a  vitreous  or  even  porphyritic  ground-mass  can  be 
detected,  there  is  yet  discernible  an  analogous  kind  of  entirely 
crystalline  magma,  in  which  the  crystals  or  crystalline  debris  of 
the  rock  are  embedded,  and  in  which  they  are  partially  dissolved. 
Having  regard  to  the  relations  between  this  magma  and  its  enclosed 
minerals,  M.  Michel-L6vy  has  observed  that  microscopic  examina- 
tion points  to  a  distinction  between  granites  in  which  the  quartz  is 
more  recent  than  the  other  constituents  and  has  consolidated  at 
once,  and  those  in  which  there  are  remains  of  earlier  bi-pyramidal 
quartz.  He  distinguishes  these  two  series  as  (A)  Ancient  granites, 
composed  of  black  mica,  hornblende,  oligoclase,  and  orthodase, 
forming  a  crystalline  debris  embedded  in  a  more  recent  crystalline 
magma  of  orthoclase  and  quartz.  .  (B)  Porphyroid  granites,  generally 
finer  in  grain  than  the  preceding,  and  further  distinguished  by 
the  occurrence  of  bi-pyramidal  crystals  of  quartz  (which  made 
their  appearance  between  the  old  felspar  and  the  recent  ortho- 
clase), and  of  a  notable  quantity  of  white  mica  (rare  among  the 
ancient  granites)  posterior  in  €ulvent  even  to  tne  more  recent 
quartz.^ 

Among  the  component  minerals  of  granite,  the  quartz  presents 
special  interest  under  the  microscope.  It  is  often  found  to  be 
full  of  cavities  containing  liquid,  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to 
amount  to  a  thousand  millions  in  a  cubic  inch.  The  liquid  in  these 
cavities  appears  usually  to  be  water  containing  sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides,  with  sulphates  of  these  metals  and  of  calcium  (p.  96). 

The  mean  of  eleven  analyses  of  granites  made  by  Dr.  Haughton 
gave  the  following  average  composition :  silica,  72*07 ;  alumina, 
14*81 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  2*22 ;  potash,  511 ;  soda,  2*79 ;  lime,  1*63  ; 
magnesia,  0*33 ;  loss  by  ignition,  1*09  ;  total,  100*05,  with  a  mean 
specific  gravity  of  2*66. 

Most  large  masses  of  granite  present  differences  of  texture  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  area.  In  particular  they  are  apt  to  be  traversed 
by  vems,  sometimes  due  to  a  segregation  of  the  surrounding 
minerals  in  rents  of  the  original  pasty  magma,  sometimes  to  a  pro- 
trusion of  a  less  coarsely  crystalline  (felsitic)  part  of  the  granitic  mass 
into  fissures  of  the  main  rock  (Fig.  21).  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  varieties  are  distinguished  by  special  names.  Thus,  where  the 
component  minerals  assume  large  proportions,  as  they  are  specially 
apt  to  do  in  segregation  veins,  the  rock  is  termed  PegrnatUe^  the  quartz 
and  felspar  having  ciystallized  together  in  masses  often  larger  than 
a  mcm's  head,  the  mica  also  assuming  the  shape  of  plates  several 
inches  or  even  feet  in  diameter.  Such  coarse-grained  varieties  may 
be  found  here  and  there  in  venous  or  cavernous  spaces  in  the  heart  of 

1  Butt,  8oe,  GM,  France,  8rd  ser.  iii.  (1875)  p.  199. 
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many  ordinary  granites.  Here  and  there  an  example  may  be  found 
of  a  granite  Decoming  fine-grained  but  containing  large  scattered 
felspar  crystals.  Such  a  rock  may  be  termed  a  por^yritie  granite,  or, 
if  tae  ground  mass  be  finely  crystalline  and  tolerably  QDiform  in 
texture,  Qranite-por^yiy}    One  of  the  most  interestmg  structural 
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varieties  is  that  termed  ^aphio  granite.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  quartz  has  assumed  the  shape  of  long  imperfect 
columnar  shells,  placed  parallel  te  each  other  and  enclosed  within  the 
orthoclase,  so  that  a  transverse  section  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Hebrew  writing.  The  two  minerals  have  crystallised  together  and 
this  has  taken  place  in  veins.  The  parallelism  of  the  quartz  shells 
seems  to  show  that  there  could  nave  been  little  or  no  internal 
movement  of  these  veins  when  the  component  minerals  assumed  their 
crystalline  forma.  Some  granites  abound  in  enclosed  crystalline  con- 
cretions or  fragments.  These  are  sometimes  mere  segregations  of 
the  materials  of  the  granite,  when  they  are  usually  ovoid  in  form  and 
poiT)hyritic  in  structure ;  in  other  cases  they  are  fragments  of  other 
rocks,  and  are  then  commonly  schistose  in  structure  and  irregular 
in  form.'  In  the  centre  as  well  as  round  the  edges  of  large 
boesee  of  granite  the  minerals  occasionally  assume  a  more  or  less 

VierMMp.  Pttrog.  p.   60.  Ealkowikr, 
>.  FbiUipt,  Q.  J.  Ocol.  Sec.  xxxri.  p.  1. 
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perfectly  schistose  arrangement.  When  this  takes  place,  the  rock  is 
called  "  gneissose  "  or  gneiss-granite.    (See  Book  iV.  Part  vii.) 

Differences  in  the  proportions  or  nature  of  the  component 
minerals  have  likewise  suggested  distinctive  names.  Of  these  the 
following  are  the  more  important:  Ghranititey — a  mixture  of  pink 
orthoclase  and  abundant  oligoclase  with  a  little  quartz  and  some 
blackish  green  magnesia-mica ;  Protoffine, — consisting  of  orthoclase, 
oligoclase,  hexagonal  tables  of  a  dark  green  mica,  and  pale  green 
talc,  occurs  among  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Alps ;  Syenite-granite, 
— a  rock  in  which  hornblende  is  added  to  the  other  normal  consti- 
tuents of  granite,  is  usually  poorer  in  quartz  than  normal  granite. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  it  was 
obtained  anciently  in  large  blocks  for  obelisks  and  other  architec- 
tural works.  The  well-known  Egyptian  monob'ths  are  made  of  it 
Syenite-granite  is  found  in  the  Yosges,  at  Pilson  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  notably  in  masses  of 
tertiary  age  which  have  invaded  and  altered  the  Lias  rocks  of  Skye 
and  Baasay.  It  there  sometimes  assumes  a  porphyry-structure. 
Granulite  is  by  some  authors  included  among  the  granites  (p.  125). 

Surrounding  large  masses  of  granite  there  are  usually  numerous 
veins  which  consist  sometimes  of  granite  and  sometimes  of  varieties 
of  quartz-porphyry.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  porphyritio 

Erotrusions  really  proceed  from  the  crystalline  granite  mass.  Ijossen 
as  shown  that  the  Bode  vein  in  the  Harz  has  a  grcmitoid  centre 
with  compact  porphyry  sides,  in  which  he  found  with  the  microscope 
a  true  glassy  oase.^  Sometimes  the  rocks  associated  in  this  way 
with  granite  differ  in  composition  from  the  main  granite.  Thus 
greisen  is  a  granular  aggregate  of  quartz  and  mica  (usually  lepidolite) 
which  by  addition  of  felspar  passes  into  granite ;  Tov/rmaline-raok  or 
sehorl-roek,  is  a  crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz  and  black  tourmaline 
or  schorl. 

Granite  weathers  chiefly  by  the  decay  of  its  felspars.  Thei^e  are 
converted  into  kaolin,  the  mica  becomes  yellow  and  soft,  while  the 
quartz  stands  out  scarcely  affected.  The  granite  of  the  south-west 
of  England  weathers  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  so  that  it  can 
be  dug  out  with  a  spade. 

Granite  occurs  (1)  as  an  eruptive  rock,  forming  huge  bosses, 
which  rise  through  other  formations  both  stratified  and  unstratified, 
and  sending  out  veins  into  the  surrounding  and  overlying  rocks, 
which  usually  show  evidence  of  much  alteration  as  they  approach 
the  granite ;  (2)  connected  with  true  volcanic  rocks  (as  m  tiie  case 
in  Skye  just  cited)  and  forming,  perhaps,  the  lower  portions  of 
masses  which  flowed  out  at  the  surface  as  lavas ;  and  (3)  m  tlie  heart 
of  mountain  chains  and  elsewhere,  interbedded  with  gneii<s  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  itself  a 
final  stage  of  metamorphism.  Granite  is  thus  a  decidedly  plutotUo 
rock ;  that  is,  it  has  consolidated  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surfetce, 

^  Z.  DeuUch.  Otd,  Ges.  zzti.  (1874)  p.  S56. 
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and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  superficial  volcanic  rocks,  snch  as 
lavas,  which  have  flowed  out  above  ground  from  volcanic  orifices, 
j  Quarts-Porphjrry  (Quartz-felsite).^ — Under  this  title  are  included 
'  several  yarieties  of  rock  which  agree  in  consisting  fundamentally  of 
a  yery  fine  grained  felsitic  ground-mass,  composed  mainly  of  ortho- 
clase  and  quartz.  Where  these  minerals  are  crystallized  in  con- 
spicuons  forms  the  rock  is  a  quartz-porphyry  (febtie-porphyry,  eurite)  ; 
where. the  whole  mass  is  more  homogeneous  and  flinty  in  textnre 
it  is  SkfeUUe  or  fdstone. 

Quartz-porphyry  is  composed  of  a  compact  ground-mass  through 
which  are  dispersed  crystals  or  crystallme  blebs  of  quartz  and 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  sometimes  of  a  triclinic  felspar,  mica  or  horn- 
blende. Though  to  the  eye  in  fresh  specimens  the  ground-mass  often 
appears  homogeneous  and  almost  flinty  in  texture,  it  generally  presents 
under  the  microscope  the  microfelsitic  structure  already  described 
(p.  101).  Sometimes  the  base  is  found  to  be  distinctly  glassy,  while 
in  other  cases  it  appears  partly  glassy  and  partly  microfelsitic. 
Occasionally  it  assumes  a  more  crystalline  character,  even  sometimes 
recalling  the  structure  of  a  fine  grained  granite.  Beautiful  examples 
of  spherulitic  structure  are  occasionally  to  be  observed  where  minute 
spherical  concretions  occur  with  an  internal  fibrous  radiating  structure. 
Fluxion-structure  is  well  developed  among  some  of  the  quartz-por- 
phyries associated  with  the  meteunorphic  rocks  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland. 

The  quartz  occurs  in  imperfect  occasionally  corroded  crystals  or 
blebs,  but  sometimes  in  perfect  doubly-terminated  pyramids,  varying 
in  size  from  minute  forms  only  discernible  with  the  microscope,  up 
to  crystals  as  lar^e  as  a  bean.  It  abounds  with  liquid  inclusions. 
The  orthoclase  takes  the  form  of  more  or  less  complete  crystals,  not 
seldom  twinned ;  the  contour  which  its  cross  sections  present  to  the 
eye,  depending  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  individual  crystals  are 
bisected.  It  is  chiefly  the  dispersed  orthoclase  which  gives  the  dis- 
tinctively porphyritic  aspect  to  the  rock.  Triclinic  felspar  (believed 
to  be  usually  oligoclase)  ako  takes  a  place,  distinguishable  when 
fresh,  by  its  fine  lineation,  but  apt  to  become  dull  and  kaolinized  by 
weathering.  Mica  and  hornblende  are  among  the  most  common  of 
the  mineiuls  which  accompany  the  two  essential  constituents,  while 
apatite,  magnetite,  and  pynte  are  not  infrequent  accessories. 

The  flesh-red  ouartz-porphyry  of  Dobritz,  near  Meissen,  in 
Saxony,  was  found  oy  Bentzscn  to  haye  the  following  chemical 
composition: — Silica,  76*92;  alumina,  12-89;  potash,  4*27;  soda, 
0-68 ;  lime,  0*68  ;  magnesia,  0*98  ;  oxide  of  iron,  1-15  ;  water,  1*97 ; 
total,  99-54, — specific  grayity,  2;49. 

The  colours  of  quartz-porphyry  depend  chiefly  upon  those  of  the 
felspar, — flesh-red,  reddish-brown,  purple,  yellow,  bluish  or  slate- 
grey,  and  eyen  white,  being  in  difierent  places  characteristic.  The 
presence  of  much  mica  or  hornblende  gives  dark  grey,  brown,  or 

'  Zirkel,  Miero$ccp,  Peirog,  p.  71.    Bee  pftHioularly  BoBenbiuoh,  Mih,  Phy$,  U.  p.  50. 
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greenish  tints.  It  will  be  obserred  in  this,  as  in  other  rocks  con- 
taining much  felspar,  that  the  colour,  besides  depending  on  the  hue 
of  that  mineral,  is  greatly  regulated  hj  the  nature  and  stage  of 
decomposition.  A  rock  weathering  externally  with  a  pale  yellow  or 
white  crust  may  be  found  to  be  quite  dark  in  the  central  undecayed 
portion.  Besides  these  differences  of  aspect  arising  from  varieties  of 
colour,  ground-mass,  &c.,  distinctions  are  to  be  observed  according 
to  the  relative  abundance  and  size  of  the  felspar  crystals,  and  the 
presence  of  mica  (micaceoiis  quartz-porphyryY  hornblende  {Juyrnblendio 
qiMrtz-porphyry),  or  other  accessory  ingredient.  When  the  base  is 
very  compact,  and  the  felspeur-crystals  well  defined  and  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  base,  the  rock  sometimes  takes  a  good  polish,  and 
may  be  used  with  effect  as  an  ornamental  stone,  ni  popular 
language  such  a  stone  is  classed  with  the  '^marbles,''  unaer  the 
name  of  "  porphyry." 

Closely  related  to  the  quartz-porphyries,  of  which,  indeed,  it  can 
be  regarded  only^  as  a  variety,  comes  the  rock  known  as  elvan  or 
elvanite.  This  is  a  Cornish  term  for  a  crystalline-granuleur  mixture 
of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  forming  veins  which  proceed  from  granite, 
or  occur  only  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  evidently  associated 
with  it.  It  forms  an  mtermediate  stage  between  granite  cuad 
quartz-porphyry.* 

F el  site  (Felstone,  Fetrosilex),  a  hard  and  excessively  compact 
flinty-like  rock,  composed  of  cua  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and 
orthoclase.  The  ground-mass  presents  under  the  microscope  a 
structure  like  that  of  quartz-porphyry,  into  which  felsite  naturally 
passes  by  the  appearance  of  the  porphyritic  minerals. 

The  quartz-porphyries  and  felsites  occur  (1)  with  plutonic  rocks, 
as  eruptive  bosses  or  veins,  often  associated  with  granite,  from  which, 
indeed,  as  above  stated,  they  may  be  seen  to  proceed  directly ;  of 
frequent  occurrence  also  as  veins  and  irregularly  intruded  masses 
among  highly  convoluted  rocks,  especially  when  these  have  been 
more  or  less  metamorphosed ;  (2)  in  the  chimneys  of  old  volcanic 
orifices,  forming  there  the  **neck"  or  plug  by  which  a  vent  is 
filled  up ;  and  (3)  as  truly  volcanic  rocks  wnicn  have  been  erupted  at 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  flows  of  lava,  either  (a)  submeurine,  as  in 
the  felstones  of  Wales,^  or  (b)  subaerial,  as  probably  in  the  quartz- 
porphyry  of  Arran,  and  perhaps  in  the  series  of  ''  green-slates 
and  porphyries"  of  the  oilurian  system  in  Cumberland,'  which 
Professor  Kamsay  has  conjectured  to  be  the  products  of  a  subaerial 
volcano.  These  eruptive  rocks  are  abundant  in  Britain  among  forma- 
tions of  Lower  Silunan,  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Lower  Caiboniferous 
age.     In  the  Inner  Hebrides  they  overlie  and  alter  the  Jurassic 

^  J.  A.  Phillips,  Q.  J.  Q€ol,  Soe.  ixxi.  p.  834.  Miohel-I^yy,  Butt,  Soc.  OSoL  France, 
iii.  Srd  ser.  p.  201. 

*  J.  G.  Ward,  Q.  J.  Geol,  Boe.  xxxi.  p,  899.  The  felsite  of  Aian  Mowddwy  contaizu 
83*8  per  cent,  of  ailioa. 

»  J.  0.  Ward,  op.  eit  p.  400. 
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rocks.  They  were  }K>nred  out  on  a  great  scale  daring  Permian  and 
early  Triassic  times  in  Westphalia  cmd  the  Thuringer  Wald. 
i  Liparite — (IUi;^olite,  Qnartz-trachyte),  a  rock  composed  of  a 
[  compact  or  fine-grained  CTound-mass  containing  crystals  of  sanidine 
'  and  qnartz,  often  with  l^ack  mica  and  hornblende,  triclinic  felspar, 
angite,  apatite,  and  magnetite.  Considerable  diyersity  exists  in  the 
textore  of  this  rock.  Some  yarieties  are  coarse  and  granitoid 
in  character.  Intermediate  varieties  may  be  obtained  like  the 
quartz-porphyries,  passing  by  degrees  into  more  or  less  distinctly 
yitreons  rocks.  Throughout  these  gradations,  however,  which  may 
represent  different  stages  in  the  crystallization  of  an  origind 
molten  glass,  a  characteristic  ground-mass  can  be  seen  under  the 
microscope  having  a  glassy,  enamel-like,  porcellanous,  microfelsitic,  or 
sometimes  even  a  finely  granitic  character.  An  analysis  by  Yom  Bath 
of  a  rhyolite  from  the  Euganean  Hills  gave — silica,  76*03 ;  alumina, 
13*32 ;  soda,  5*29 ;  potash,  3*83 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1*74 ;  magnesia, 
0*30 ;  lime,  0;85 ;  loss,  0*32 ;  total,  101*68,— specific  gravity,  2*553. 

Liparite  is  an  acid  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  and  late  geological 
date  which  in  more  recent  times  has  played  a  part  similar  to  that  of 
the  granitic  and  felsitic  rocks  of  older  periods,  tnough  it  has  not  been 
yet  observed  as  a  product  of  any  still  active  volcano.  It  forms 
enormous  masses  in  the  heart  of  extinct  volcanic  districts  in 
Euro]>e  (Hungary,  Euganean  Hills,  Iceland,  Lipari)  and  in  North 
America  (Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California).^ 

Among  the  rocks  above  enumerated  a  distinct  gradation  can 
sometimes  be  traced  from  a  thoroughly  crystalline  granitoid  structure 
into  a  porphvritic  mass  with  the  characteristic  ground-mass.  Among 
the  porphyritic  varieties  also  traces  can  be  detected  of  a  vitreous 
base  indicative  of  the  rocks  having  once  existed  as  glass.  The 
vitreous  compounds  are  placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  non- 
quartziferous  group  (pp.  140-142). 

fi.  Quartzless,  or  poor  in  Quartz. 

In  this  group  free  quartz  is  not  found  as  a  marked  constituent, 
although  occasionally  it  occurs  in  some  quantity,  as  microscopic 
examination  has  shown  in  the  case  even  of  some  rocks  where  the 
mineral  was  formerly  believed  to  be  absent.  A  range  of  structure 
is  displayed  similar  to  that  of  the  quartziferous  series.  The 
thoroughly  crystalline  varieties  are  typified  by  syenite,  which 
represents  the  granites  of  the  quartziferous  rocks,  those  which 
possess  a  porphyritic  ground-mass  by  orthoclase  porphyry  and 
trachyte,  answering  to  quartz-porphyry  and  liparite. 

Syenite. — This  name,  formerly  given  in  England  to  a  granite 
with  hornblende  replacing  mica,  is  now  restricted  to  a  rock  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  crystalline-granular  mixture  of  orthoclase  and 

>  On  liparite  or  rhyolite  aee  Zirkel,  Micro.  Peirog,  p.  163.     King,  Exphr.  iOth 
PoraOe],  p.  600. 
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hornblende,  to  which  plagioclase,  qtiartz,  and  mica  are  occasionally 
added.  The  word^  first  used  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  rock  of 
Syene,  was  introduced  by  Werner  as  a  scientific  designation,  cuad 
appli^  to  the  rock  of  tne  Plauenscher-Grund,  Dresden.  Werner 
afterwards,  however,  made  that  rock  a  greenstone.  The  base  of  all 
syenites  like  that  of  granites  is  thoroughly  crystalline,  without  an 
amorphous  ground-mass. 

Tne  typical  syenite  of  the  Plauenscher-Grund,  formerly  described 
as  a  coarse-grained  mixture  of  flesh-coloured  orthoclase  and  black 
hornblende,  containing  no  quartz,  and  with  no  indication  of  plagio- 
clase,  was  regarded  as  a  normal  orthoclase-hom  blende  rock. 
Microscopical  research  has,  however,  shown  that  well-striated  tri- 
clinic  felspar,  as  well  as  quartz,  occur  in  it.  Its  composition  is: 
— silica,  59*83 ;  alumina,  Ib'SS ;  protoxide  of  iron,  7*01 ;  lime,  4'43 ; 
magnesia,  2'i5l;  potash,  6*57;  soda,  2*44;  water,  &c.,  1*29;  total, 
101-03.    Average  specific  gravity  2-75  to  2-90. 

Among  the  accessory  minerals  of  common  occurrence  may  be 
mentioned  titanite  (sphene),  quartz,  apatite,  epidote,  orthite,  magne- 
tite, pyrite,  zircon.  The  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  these 
ingredients  has  given  rise  to  the  separation  of  a  few  varieties  under 
distinctive  names.  Zircon-ayenUe,  the  characteristic  rock  of 
Laurvig  in  Southern  Norway,  consists  of  orthoclase,  zircon,  horn- 
blende, and  the  ancient  form  of  nepheline  termed  elsBolite.  When 
mica  occurs  in  abundance  the  rock  is  termed  miea-syemie.  Sometimes 
augite  in  crystals  or  crystalline  granules  makes  its  appearance  and 
forms  augite-syeniie.  The  name  foyaite  (from  Mount  Foya  in  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Algarve),  miascUe  (from  Miask),  ditroite  (from 
Ditro  in  Transylvania),  are  syenitic  rocks  containing  elseolite  and 
other  minerals. 

Syenite  occurs  of  many  different  ages  from  early  Palseozoic  up  to 
Miocene,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  granite  is  found ; 
it  has  been  erupted  in  large  irregular  masses,  especially  among  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  as  well  as  m  smaller  bosses  and  veins.  It  is  bkewise 
sometimes  associated  with  syenitic  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  and 
other  oi-thoclase  rocks  at  the  roots  of  volcanic  hills,  as  in  Kaasay 
and  Skye  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  where  it  has  overflowed  Jurassic 
rocks,  and  is  itself  of  Miocene  age. 

Orthoclase-Porphjrry  (Quartzless-porphyry)  stands  to  the  syenites 
in  the  same  relation  that  quartz-porphyry  does  to  the  granites.  It 
IS  composed  of  a  compact  por^hyritic  ground-mass  with  little  or 
no  fiee  quartz,  but  through  which  are  usually  scattered  numerous 
cryrttals  of  orthoclase,  sometimes  also  a  triclinic  felspar,  black  horn- 
blende and  glancing  scales  of  dark  biotite.  It  contains  from  55  to  65 
per  cent,  of  silica,  tnus  differing  from  quartz-porphyry  and  felsite  in 
its  smaller  proj)ortion  of  this  acid,  but  the  (ustmction  is  one  which, 
except  by  chemical  or  microscopical  analpis,  must  often  be  difficult 
to  establish  between  the  fine  compact  felsites  and  the  orthoclase  por- 
phyries, especially  when  the  latter  (as  the  microscope  shows)  contain 
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free  quartz.  This  lock  is  sometimes  termed  syenite-porphyry,  since 
it  is  associated  with  syenite  mnch  in  the  same  way  that  elvanite  is 
with  granite.  But  this  name  should  be  retained  for  the  finely 
crystalline  yarieties,  which  would  thus  represent  among  the  quartz- 
less  oilhoclase  rocks  granite-porphyry  in  the  qaartziferous  series. 
The  term  Minette  (Mica-trap;  is  applied  to  a  yariety  which 
contains  abundant  scales  of  mica.  Orthoclase-porphyry  occurs  in 
yeins,  dykes,  and  intrusiye  sheets.  Probably  many  so-called 
felstones,  whether  occurring  as  layas  or  as  intru^«ive  musses,  among 
the  older  Palaeozoic  formations  are  really  orthoelase-porphyries. 

The  orthoclase-porphyry  of  Pieve  in  the  Vicentin  was  found  by 
Yon  Lasaulx  to  haye  the  following  composition.  Silica,  61*0y  ; 
alumina,  18*56  ;  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  2*60 ;  potash,  6*83; 
soda,  3*18;  lime,  2  86;  magnesia,  1*08;  carbonic  acid,  1*86;  loss, 
2"13— specific  gravity,  2*59.* 

Orthoclase-porphyry  is  largely  deyeloped  among  the  later 
Palaeozoic  formations  of  Thuringia,  the  Harz,  and  Saxony,  where  it 
occurs  both  intrusively  in  dykes,  and  intercalated  in  large  beds. 
I  Trachyte.^ — A  teim  originally  applied  to  modem  volcanic  rocks 
possessing  a  characteristic  roughness  (rpaxk)  under  the  finger,  is  now 
restricted  to  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  sanidine,  with  more  or  less 
trielinic  felspar,  usually  with  hornblende,  biotite,  and  magnetite,  and 
sometimes  with  au^ite,  apatite,  and  tridymite.  It  is  thus  distin- 
guished macroscopically  from  liparite  or  quartz-trachyte  by  the 
absence  of  quartz.  Microscopically  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
that  rock  by  the  absence  or  feeble  deyelopment  of  the  micro- 
felsitic  substance  so  abundant  in  liparite,  and  oy  the  preponderating 
aggregate  which  it  presents  of  minute  colourless  felspar-microliths 
with  usually  needles  and  granules  of  greenish  hornblende  and  much 
diffused  magnetite  dust.  The  average  composition  of  trachyte  may 
be  stated  thus: — ^silica,  60*0 — 64*0;  alumina,  17*0;  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  6*0 — 8*0 ;  magnesia,  1*0 ;  lime,  3'5 ;  soda,  4*0 ; 
potash,  2*0 — 2*5.    Averaffe  specific  gravity,  2*65. 

Trachyte  is  an  abundantly  diffused  laya  of  Tertiary  and  Post- 
tertiary  date.  It  occurs  in  most  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  Europe 
(Siebengebirge,  Nassau,  Transylvania,  Bay  of  Naples,  Euganean 
Hills.)  It  has  been  poured  out  upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  western 
territories  of  the  United  States.  It  occurs  also  in  New  Zealand. 
1  Phonolite  (clinkstone).^ — ^A  term  suggested  by  the  metallic 
ringing  sound  emitted  by  the  fresh  compact  varieties  when  struck, 
is  appued  to  a  compact  grey  or  brown  quartzless  mixture  of  sanidine 
and  nepheline  witn  hornblende  and  usually  nosean.  Under  the 
microscope  the  ground-mass  is  not  vitreous  or  half  devitdfied,  but 

>  Z.  J>«ui$ek.  GeoL  Gea.  xxv.  p.  S20.    On  *' mica-traps"  see  Bonney,  Q,  J,  Oeol,  800. 
ZZZT.  p.  165. 

*  On  tmehyte  see  Zirkel,  Miero,  Petrog.  p.  143.     King  in  yol.  i.  of  Explor.  iOth 
ParaUeiy  p.  578. 

*  Boncky,  **  Fetrograph.  Stud.  PhonolitgeBtein.  Bohmens"— ilrd^tv.  Landesduroh- 
fonekung  JBlfhmen.    1874. 
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appears  as  a  crystalline  aggregate  of  plates  of  sanidine  and  hexagonal 
prisms  of  nepheline  with  less  Srequent  crystals  of  leucite,  hornblende, 
augite,  magnetite  and  hanyne.  The  rock  is  rather  subject  to 
decomposition,  hence  its  fissures  and  cavities  are  frequently  filled 
with  zeolites.  An  average  specimen  contains  silica,  57*7;  alumina, 
20*6;  potash,  6-0;  soda,  7*0;  lime,  1*5;  magnesia,  0*5;  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  8*5;  loss  by  ignition,  3*2  per  cent.  The 
specific  gravity  may  be  taken  as  about  2*58.  Phonoiite  is  sometimes 
found  splitting  into  thin  slabs  which  can  be  used  for  roofing  purposes. 
Occasionally  it  assumes  a  porphyritio  texture  from  the  presence  of 
large  crystals  of  sanidine  or  of  hornblende.  When  the  rock  is  partly 
decomposed  and  takes  a  somewhat  porous  texture,  it  resembles 
trachyte  in  appearance. 

Like  trachyte,  phonoiite  is  a  thoroughly  volcanic  rock  and  of 
Tertiary  date.  It  occurs  sometimes  filling  the  pipes  of  volcanic 
orifices,  sometimes  as  sheets  which  have  been  poured  out  in  the  form 
of  lava-streams,  and  sometimes  in  dykes  and  veins,  as  in  Bohemia 
and  Auvergne. 

Pitchstone  (Betinite) — A  vitreous,  pitch-like  rock  easily 
frangible,  translucent  on  thin  edges,  having  usually  a  black  or  dark- 
green  colour  that  ranges  through  shades  of  green,  brown,  and  yellow 
to  nearly  white.  It  is  essentially  an  orthoclase  rock,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  glass  resulting  from  the  rapid  cooling  of 
many  of  the  more  granul^  or  crystalline  orthoclase  rocks,  such  as 
the  Quartz-porphyries  or  felsites.  Examined  microscopically,  it  is 
founa  to  consist  of  glass  in  which  are  diffused,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  hair-like  microliths,  angular  or  irregular  grains,  or  more 
definitely  formed  crystals  of  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz,  &c.  The 
pitchstone  of  CorriegiUs,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  presents  abundant 
green,  feathery,  and  dendritic  microliths  of  a  pyroxenic  character 
(Fig.  9).  Occasionally,  as  in  Arran,  pitchstone  assumes  a  spherulitic 
or  perlitic  structure.  Sometimes  it.  becomes  porphyritio  by  the 
development  of  abundant  sanidine  crystals  (Isle  of  Eigg). 

According  to  Durocher  the  mean  composition  of  pitchstone  is — 
silica,  70*6 ;  alumina,  15*0 ;  potash,  1*6 ;  soda,  2*4 ;  lime,  1*2 ; 
magnesia,  0*6 ;  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  2*6 ;  loss  by  ignition, 
6*0.    Mean  specific  gravity  2*34. 

Pitchstone  is  found  as  (1)  intrusive  dykes,  veins,  or  bosses, 
probably  in  close  connection  with  former  volcanic  activity,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dykes  which  in  Arran  traverse  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  but  are  probably  of  Miocene  age,  and  those  which  in  Meissen 
send  veins  through  and  overspread  the  younger  Palaeozoic  felsite- 
porphvries ;  (2)  sheets  which  have  flowed  at  the  surface,  cts  in  the 
remarkable  mass  forming  the  Scuir  of  Eigg  which  has  filled  up  a 
river-channel  of  Miocene  age.^ 

Obsidian. — ^A  volcanic  glass  representing  the  vitreous  condition 
of  a  sanidme-rock,  such  as  trachyte  or  liparite.   It  externally  resembles 

»  QuaH,  Joum.  GeoL  Soe,  1871,  p.  803. 
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bottle  glass,  having  a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture,  and  breaking  into 
sharp  splinters,  semi-transparent  or  translucent  at  the  edges.  Its 
colours  are  black,  brown,  or  ffreyish-green,  rarely  yellow,  blue,  or  red, 
but  not  infrequently  str^ed  or  banded  with  paler  and  darker  hues.  A 
thin  slice  of  obsidian  prepared  for  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  very 
pale  yellow,  brown,  grey,  or  nearly  colourless,  and  on  being  mamified 
shows  that  the  usual  dark  colours  are  almost  always  produced  by  the 
presence  of  minute  opaque  crystallites*  Less  frequently  obsidian 
appears  as  a  perfect  glass  without  any  foreign  admixture.  Its 
crystallites  present  themselyes  as  black  opaque  trichites  sometimes 
b^utifully  arranged  in  eddy-like  lines  snowing  the  original  fluid 
moTement  of  the  rock  (Fig.  12) ;  also  as  rod-like  transparent 
microliths.  .  They  occasionally  so  increase  in  abundance  as  to  make 
the  rock  lose  the  aspect  of  a  glass  and  assume  that  of  a  dull  flint-like 
or  enamel-like  stone.  This  devitrification  can  only  be  properly 
studied  with  the  microscope*  Again  spherulites  of  a  dull  grey 
enamel  appear  in  some  parts  of  the  rock  so  abundantly  as  to  convert 
it  into  pearlstone.  These  spherulitic  enclosures  may  be  observed  in 
Ldpari  in  great  abundance  arawn  out  into  layers  so  as  to  give  the 
rock  a  fissile  structure,  while  steam  or  gas  cavities  likewise  occur 
sometimes  so  large  and  abundant  as  to  impart  a  cellular  aspect. 
Now  and  then  the  valour  vesicles  are  found  in  enormous  numbers 
of  extremely  minute  size,  as  in  an  obsidian  from  Iceland,  a  plane 
of  which,  about  one  square  millimetre' in  size,  has  been  estimated  to 
include  800,000  pores.  The  average  chemical  composition  of  the 
rock  is — ^silica,  71-0;  alumina,  13-8;  potash,  4*0;  soda,  5-2;  lime, 
I'l ;  magnesia,  0*6 ;  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  8*7 ;  loss,  0*6 ; 
total,  100*0, — ^mean  specific  gravity,  2*40.  Obsidian  occurs  as  a 
product  of  the  volcanoes  of  late  geological  periods.  In  Europe  it  is 
found  in  Lipari,  Iceland,  and  Teneriffe ;  in  North  America  it  has 
been  erupted  from  man^  points  among  the  Western  territories ;  it  is 
met  with  also  in  New  Ziealand.^ 

Ferlite  (Pearlstone),  another  vitreous  condition  of  sanidine 
lava,  consists,,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  enamel-like  or  vitreous 
globules,  occasionally  assuming  polygonal  forms  by  mutual  pressure. 
These  globules  sometimes  constitute  the  entire  rock,  their  outer 
portions  shading  o£f  into  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  compact  mass;  in 
other  cases  they  are  separated  by  and  cemented  in  a  compact  glass 
or  enamel.  They  consist  of  successive  very  thin  shells,  which,  in  a 
transverse  section,  are  seen  as  concentric  rin^,  usually  full  of  the 
same  kind  of  hair-like  crystallites  and  crystals  as  in  obsidian  (Fig. 
12).  As  these  bodies  both  singly  and  in  fluxion-streams  traverse  the 
globules,  the  latter  may  be  conjectured  to  be  a  structure  developed 
m  the  rock  during  its  consolidation  analogous  to  the  concentric 
spheroidal  structure  seen  in  weathered  basalt  Occasionally  among 
these  concentrically  laminated  globules  are  found  true  spherulites 
where  the  internal  structure  is  radiating  fibrous.  A  predominance 
of  these  bodies  forms  spherviUie  perlite  or  spherultte  rock. 

*  On  obflidiaii,  see  Zirkel,  Micro.  Petrog, 
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Perlite  is  a  markedly  acid  rock,  ita  percentage  of  silica  ranging 
between  70'6  and  82-8,  and  its  average  specific  gravity  between  2'37 
and  2'4ff.     It  occurs  most  conspicuously  in  Hungary,  where  it  takes 


the  form  of  lara  streams  proceeding  from  old  trachyte  Tolcanoea ; 
also  among  the  Euganean  Hills,  Ponza  Islands  and  Ascension.* 
/  Pamioe  (Ponce,  Bimsteiu). — A  general  term  for  the  loose,  sponey, 
/  cellular,  filamentous  or  froth-like  pa^s  of  lavas.  So  distinctive  is  tnis 
structure,  that  the  term  pumiceous  has  come  into  general  use  to 
describe  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  froth-like  rock  owes  its 
peculiarity  to  the  abundant  escape  of  steam  or  gas  through  its  mass 
while  still  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  a 
glass  crowded  with  enormouB  numbers  of  minute  gas  or  vapour 
cavities  usually  drawn  out  in  one  direction,  also  abundant  crystallites 
like  those  of  obsidian.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pamice  is  a 
form  of  the  obsidians,  possessing  a  percentage  of  silica  from  58  to 
74,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  Z-O  to  2-53,  though,  owing  to  its  porous 
nature,  it  poesesaes  great  buoyancy  and  readily  floats  on  water, 
drifting  on  the  ocean  to  distances  of  many  hun(&ed8  of  miles  from 
land,  until  the  cells  are  gradually  filled  with  water,  when  the  fioating 
masses  sink  to  the  bottom.'  Abundant  rounded  blocks  of  pumice 
were  dredged  up  by  the  Challenger  from  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  At  Hawaii,  some  of  the  basic  pyroxenic  or  olivine 
lavas  give  rise  to  a  pumiceous  froth. 

-     ■  b.  Flagioclase  Bocks. 

The  rocks  of  this  division  are  of  all  a^  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  consist  essentiallr  of  some  triclinio  felspar  to  which 
one,   more   usually  several  other  silicates   are   added.     As  a  rule 

'  Ht.  Allport  hu  described  mna  incieDt  forms  of  perlite  from  Shropahire,  Q.  J. 
QtA.  Sue.  iiiiiL  p.  449 ;  «nd  Mr.  Bntley  hai  ihown  the  preaenoe  of  peiliUo  (trnotiua 
uaouK  die  Lower  Silariftn  Utu  of  North  Wile«.     Op.  eit  ixit.  p.  SOS. 

■  On  potoait;,  bydrfttion,  and  Sotelioii  of  pnmioe,  lee  Bitdiof,  Chen,  and  Fhyi.  Oool. 
Bnppl-  aWl)  p.  177. 
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tiiey  are  basic  compounds,  thongh  in  a  few  of  them  free  quartz,  as  an 
original  constituent,  can  be  detected  with  or  without  the  microscope. 
In  structure  they  present  a  range  similar  to  that  of  the  orthoclase 
rocks.  Some  of  them  are  thorou><hly  crystalline  (diorite),  though  they 
neyer  attain  the  coarseness  of  texture  which  is  often  reached  by  granite. 
Many  of  them  are  characteristically  porphyritic  (porphyrite),  while 
in  some  cases  they  assume  a  completely  vitreous  texture  (tachylite). 
They  may  be  arranged  in  groups,  according  as  the  predominant 
mineral  after  the  felnpar  is  hornblende,  mica,  augite,  or  aiallage. 

Diorite  (Greenstone  in  part). — ^A  crystalline-granular  aggregate 
ci  a  triclinic  felspar  and  homDlende,  usually  with  magnetite  and 
apatite.  The  proportions  between  the  felspar  and  hornblende  vary  so 
greatly  as  to  giye  rise  to  considerable  differences  in  the  colour  and 
composition  of  the  rock.  The  felspar  when  fresh  shows  its  twin 
lamellations,  but  is  frequently  tinted  green  (from  decomposition 
of  the  hornblende),  and  more  or  less  decayed.  The  hornblende  is 
dark  green  or  black  with  vitreous  lustre  on  the  cleavage  planes  when 
fresh,  but  apt  to  decompose  and  to  give  rise  to  secondary  products, 
such  as  epidote  cmd  chlorite.  The  apatite  occurs  in  fine  needles, 
usually  only  discernible  under  the  microscope.  There  is  commonly 
no  trace  of  any  base  between  the  ingredients  of  the  ror*k,  which  thus 
presents  a  thoroughly  crystalline  or  granitoid  structure.  Avera^re 
chemical  composition  : — silica,  54 ;  alumina,  16'0 — 18 ;  potash,  1*5 
— 2*5 ;  soda,  2—3 ;  lime,  6 — 7*5 ;  magnesia,  6*0 ;  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  10 — 14 ;  mean  specific  gravity  about  2*95. 

Among  the  varieties  of  diurite  the  following  may  be  enumerated. 
Quartshdionie,  containing  free  quartz,  usually  only  to  be  detected  by 
microscopic  examination.  Aphanite  {aphanitie-diorite)  an  exceedingly 
compact  rock,  in  which  the  component  minerals  are  not  macroscopic 
cally  diKtinguishable.  A  variety  containing  dispersed  crystals  of 
felspar  or  hornblende  is  termed  diorUe-parphyry,  GorsUe^  a  granitoid 
mixture  of  greyish-white  anorthite,  blackish-green  hornblende  and 
some  quartz,  which  here  and  there  have  grouped  themselves  into 
elobular  aggregations  (orbicular  diorite,  kugel-diorite,  Napoleonite). 
miec^iarUe,  containing  abundant  dark  mica^  which  may  even  replace 
the  hornblende. 

Diorite  occurs  as  an  eruptive  rock  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  quartz-porphyry  and  syenite.  It  is  found  among  Palceozoic 
volcanic  regions,  as  in  North  Wales,  in  '^  neck  "-like  masses  which 
may  mark  uie  position  of  some  of  the  volcanic  orifices  of  eruption. 
It  occurs  also  in  association  with  granite  and  the  crystalline  schists  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  community  of^origin  with  tliese  rocks.^ 

*  On  diorite,  ite  Btmctnre  and  geological  relations,  consult  the  memoir  on  Belgian 
^ntonio  rocln  by  De  la  Yall^  Ponssin  and  A.  Benard,  Mem.  Acad,  Boyale  Belg,  1876  ; 
Behrena,  Neues  Jahrb,  Min,  1871,  p.  460 ;  Zirkel,  Micro9copical  Peirog,  p.  83.  J.  A. 
Phillips,  Q,  J,  OtoL  8oo.  xzziL  p.  155  and  xxziv.  p.  471 — Taluable  papers  in  which  the 
eonstitntion  of  some  of  the  '*  greenstones  "  of  the  older  geologists  is  clearly  worked  out. 
Many  of  these  ancient  rocks  are  there  shown  to  be  fonns  of  doleritio  lava,  and  the 
change  of  their  original  angite  into  hornblende  is  traced. 
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Homblende  andesite  ^  consists  of  a  triclinic  felspar  and  hom- 
blende,  often  with  a  little  sanidine.  The  ground-mass  is  frequently 
quite  crystalline^  or  shows  a  small  proportion  of  a  felsitic  nature, 
with  microliths  and  granules. 

Two  varieties  are  distinguished.  (1)  Quartziferaus  or  Dacite. — 
This  rock,  besides  the  minerals  enumerated,  contains  augite,  magne- 
tite, quartz  and  apatite  in  a  ground-mass  which  has  a  felsitic,  some- 
times spherulitic,  glassy,  or  finely  granular  base.  Mean  composition, 
silica,  66*10;  alumina,  14*80;  iron  protoxide,  6*30;  lime,  5*30; 
magnesia,  2*40 ;  alkalies,  4'70 ;  water,  0*50.  Mean  specific  gravity, 
2'60.  (2)  QaartzlesB. — This  variety,  sometimes  distinctly  crystalline, 
sometimes  extremely  compact,  almost  vitreous,  contains  crystals  of 
plagioclase,  hombleude,  augite,  and  rarely  sanidine,  with  not 
infrequently  biotite,  apatite,  and  tridymite,  imbedded  in  a  base  com- 
posed of  an  aggregate  of  colourless  felspar-microliths,  and  grains  of 
magnetite.  Id^an  composition,  silica,  50*75 ;  alumina,  17*25 ;  oxides 
of  iron,  7*57 ;  lime,  6*0 ;  magnesia,  1*30 ;  potash,  3*10 ;  alkalies,  4*0 ; 
water,  1*0.    Specific  gravity,  2*7 — 2*8. 

Hornblende  andesite  is  a  volcanic  rock  of  Tertiary  and  Post- 
tertiary  date  found  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Siebengebirge,  and 
recently  ascertained  to  have  a  considerable  development  in  some  of 
the  western  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Fropylite. — A  name  given  to  certain  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks 
consisting  of  a  triclinic  felspar  and  homblende  in  a  nne-grained  non- 
vitreous  ground-mass.  They  are  subject  to  considerable  alteration, 
the  homblende  being  converted  into  epidote.  Some  quartziferous 
propylites  have  been  described  by  Zirkei  from  Nevada,  wherein  the 
quartz  abounds  in  liauid  cavities  containing  briskly  moving  bubbles, 
and  sometimes  double  enclosures  with  an  interior  of  liquid  carbon 
dioxide.  The  best  account  yet  given  of  this  rock  will  be  found  in 
ZirkeFs  Mioroacmncal  Petrography,^  already  cited.'  A  specimen  from 
Storm  Canon,  Fish  Creek  Mountains,  gave  silica,  60*58;  alumina, 
17*52;  ferric  oxide,  2*77;  ferrous  oxide,  2*53;  manganese,  a  trace; 
lime,  3*78 ;  magnesia,  2*76 ;  soda,  3*30 ;  potash,  4*46  ;  carbonic  acid, 
a  trace ;  loss  by  ignition,  2*25 ;  specific  gravity,  2*6 — 2*7. 

Porphyrite.— This  term  may  be  used  as  the  designation  of  rocks 
which  consist  essentially  of  some  triclinic  felspar,  and  show  a  trae 
porphyry  ground-mass  containing  crystals  of  plagioclase  with  mag- 
netite or  titaniferous  iron,  hornblende,  augite,  or  mica.  Thus  defined, 
these  rocks  correspond  in  the  plagioclase  series  to  the  orthoclase- 
porphyries  and  felsites  of  the  ortnoclase  series.  Their  texture  varies 
from  coarse  crystalline^granular  to  exceedingly  close-grained,  cmd 
passes  occasionally  even  into  vitreous.  Porphyrite  is  a  volcanic  rock 
very  characteristic  of  the  later  Pals&ozoic  formations,  occurring  there 

^  See  Zirkei,  Mieroaoopical  Petrog,  p.  122.  King  in  voL  i  of  Explor.  iOth  PardOel^ 
p.  562. 

*  Vol.  yi  of  the  U.  8.  Exphration  of  the  ^Oth  Parallel,  p.  110.  See  also  King  in 
vol.  i  ^.  545,  and  G.  E.  Button's  '*  Hi^h  Plateaux  of  Utah"  {U,  8.  OeograpMeal  and 
OecHogieal  Survey  of  the  Bocky  MourUatm^  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
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as  interstraiified  lava-beds,  and  in  eraptive  sheets,  dykes,  veins,  and 
irre^lar  bosses.  In  Scotland  it  forms  masses,  several  thousand  feet 
thick,  erupted  in  the  time  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
others  of  wide  extent,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period.  In  Gtermany  it  appears  also 
at  numerous  points,  where  it  is  referred  to  later  Palaeozoic  times.^ 

Porphyrite  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  homblendic  rocks 
and  the  augitic  series  next  to  be  described. 

Diabase. — ^This  name  has  been  ^iven  to  certain  dark  green  or 
black  eraptive  rocks  found  in  the  older  geological  formations,  and 
consisting  essentially  of  triclinic  felspar,  augite,  magnetite  or  titani- 
feious  iron,  apatite,  sometimes  olivine,  usually  with  more  or  less 
of  diffused  greenish  substances  (viridite)  which  have  resulted  from  the 
alteration  of  the  augite  or  olivina  The  texture  is  sometimes  quite 
crystalline ;  in  other  cases  it  shows  a  felsitio  ground-mass.  The 
average  composition  of  typical  diabase  may  be  taken  to  be,  silica, 
48 — 50;  alumina,  16*0;  protoxide  of  iron,  12 — 15;  lime,  5 — 11; 
magnesia,  4 — 6;  potash,  0-8 — 1'5;  soda,  3 — 4-5;  water,  1-5 — 2. 
But  there  is  generally  carbonic  acid  present,  united  vnth  aome  of  the 
lime  as  a  decomposition  product. 

Diabase  is  sometimes  exceedingly  fine-grained  and  compact 
(diabase-aphaniie)  assuming  also  a  fi^le  character  (Diabm-sehief&r), 
or  taking  a  porphyritic  structure,  and  showing  dispersed  crys- 
tals of  the  component  minerals  ((Uaha9^^(>iyhyry,lairaaor'p(>rphyry^ 
augU&^crphyry) ;  or  its  ingredients,  as  m  some  varieties  of  diorite, 
assume  a  concretionary  arrangement  (varioliie).  When  the  green 
compact  ground-Miass  contains  small  kernels  of  carbcmate  of  lime, 
sometimes  in  great  numbers,  it  is  called  caloareom  afhanUe  or  aalth 
afhanite.  Sometimes  the  rock  is  abundantly  amygdalcHdal.  Though 
as  a  rule,  free  silica  dees  not  occur  in  it,  some  varieties  have  been  found 
to  contain  this  mineral,  and  are  distinguished  as  quartz^-diabase. 

Diabase  occurs  both  in  contemporaneoas  beds  and  in  intmsive 
dykes  and  sheets.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
older  geological  fonnations,  while  jits  place  in  Tertiary  and  recent 
times  was  taken  by  basalt.  But  some  of  the  Miocene  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  areas  good  diabase  as  anv  among  the  Palceozoio 
formations ;  while,  on  the  other  hapd,  many  of  the  dark  heavy  eruptive 
rocks  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  system  in  the  basin  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth  are  unqi^estionable  basalts.  The  main  difference  between 
diabase  and  basalt  appears  to  be  that  the  rooks  included  unde)r  the 
former  name  have  undergone  more  internal  alteration,  in  particular 
acquiring  the  diffused  ^^  viridite,"  so  eharaeteristio  of  them.^ 

Melapihyre. — ^This  term  has  been  so  variously  defined  that  the 

>  See  an  analysis  of  a  porphyrite  from  jtl^e  Yicentio^  Ton  ]Laa^aIx,  Z  DfiuUcK 
QtoL  Get'  xxT.  p.  SfiS.  On  inioroBoopic  stmotnre  of  porphyrite  of  Ilfeld,  see  A.  Strens 
i^eiiet  Jahrb.  1S75,  p.  785.  *' 

•  The  stodent  wdl  find  in  the  ZgiUchrift  Deutieh,  €ML  Gea.,  1874,  p.  1,  an  important 
memotr  by  Dathe  on  the  composition  and  strnctoje  of  diahue.  See  also  zirkel'a 
Mienmeop.  PHrog,  pw  97. 
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sense  in  which  it  is  used  requires  to  be  explained.  Senft  ^  described 
melaphyre  as  an  indistinctly  mixed  iock,  dirty  greenish-brown,  or 
reddish-grey,  or  greenish  black-brown  to  black;  hard  and  tough 
when  fresh  (but  also  often  with  a  pitchstone-like  greasy  lustre  or 
like  basalt),  and  showing  crystals  of  reddish-grey  labradorite,  with 
magnetic  titaniferous  iron,  and  usually  with  carbonates  of  lime  and 
iron,  and  ferruginous  chlorite  (delessite),  and  a  crystalline  granular 
or  compact,  earthy,  porphyritic  or  iamygdaloidal  texture.  Naumann 
defines  melaphyre  as  a  greenish,  brownish  or  reddish-black  micro- 
crystalline  or  crypto-crystalline,  seldom  slightly  granular  rock,  with 
conspicuous  dispersed  crystals  of  labradorite,  and  less  frequent  and 
distinct  crystals  of  pyroxene,  not  uncommonly  rubellan  or  mica,  but 
no  quartz.^  2irkel  in  his  first  work  ^called  it  a  generally  crypto* 
crystalline,  sometimes  poriJiyritic,  yery  often  amygdaloidal  mixture 
coaisisting  essentially  of  oligoclase  and  augite  with  magnetic  iron.^ 
In  his  more  recent  synopsis  of  the  microscopic  eharactejrs  of  rocks 
he  admits  the  great  diversity  that  has  prevailed  in  the  use  of  the 
term  melaphyre,  and  the  wide  range  of  structure  <of  the  rocks  that 
liaye  been  included  under  it.  He  regards  the  melaphyres  as  early 
precursors  of  the  felspar-basalts,  with  but  a  rare  development  of  a 
purely  crystalline  structure,  and  on  the  contrary  a  prominent  non- 
individualieed  substance  which  may  either  be  abundantly  developed 
as  a  base  or  appear  oDly  sparingly  between  the  crystals,  sud  maj  be 
sometimes  purely  g^^^y  sometimes  half-glassy,  and  sometimes 
completely  deyitrified.* 

Kosenbusch,  after  a  review  of  all  the  previous  literature  of  the 
subject^  proposes  that  the  term  melaphyre  should  be  restricted  to  an 
older  massive  roc«k  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclase,  augite,  olivine, 
with  free  iion  oxides  and  a  porphyry  base  of  any  structure,  and  in 
yariaible  proiportions,  and  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  age  of 
the  Carboniferous  or  elder  Permian,  less  frequently  of  the  Triassic 
foiimations.^  According  to  his  arrangement,  the  old  plagioclase-raugite 
rocks.are  grouped  in  three  sections;  1st,  the  granular  section,  including 
(a!)  Diabase,  <composed  essentially  of  plagioclase  and  augite,  and  (6) 
olivine-diabase,  composed  of  plagioclase,  augite  and  olivine;  2nd  the 
porphyritic  section  (with  a  ground-mass),  comprising  (a)  diabase- 
porphyrite — a  diabase  having  a  porphyry  ground-jnass,  (h)  melaphyre, 
containing  olivine  in  addition  to  the  plagioclase  and  augite  ;  3rd,  the 
vitreous  section,  in  which  the  subordinate  glassy  varieties  of  the 
diabase-porphyrites  are  em'braced.* 

The  .attempt  to  base  a  classification  of  :eruptive  rocks  upon 
chronological  considerations  has  been  fruitful  of  mistakes  by  leamng 
to  false  assumption  regarding  the  age  of  igneous  rocks.  The  so-called 
melaphyres,  like  the  diabases,  do  not  difier  in  any  essential  feature 
of  structure  or  composition  from  the  ibasalts.    fSo  entirely  is  this 

>  ClasHfteationder FeUarten^  1857,  p. ^63. 

«  GeoL  i.  p.  587.  »  Petrographie,  ii.  p.  39. 

«  Mik,  B€8chaff.  p.  411.  »  Mik.  PhyHog,,  p.  392.  •  C^.  c«.  p.  317. 
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the  case,  that,  as  above  remarked,  rockg  now  known  to  be  of  Tertiary 
date,  have  been  described  as  melaphyres,  while  others  of  Lower 
Carboniferons  a^e  have  been  unhesitatingly  referred  to  as  basalts.' 

Angite-Andesite  is  the  name  given  to  certain  dark  eruptive 
rocks  of  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  date,  which  consist  of  a  triclinic 
felspar  (oligoclase,  or  some  species  rather  richer  in  silica  than 
labrsdonte)  and  au^te,  with  sometimes  sanidine,  hornblende,  biotite, 
magnetite,  or  apatite,  and  in  some  varieUes  quarts:.  The  ground- 
mass  is  resolvable  under  the  microscope,  sometimes  into  a  glassy 
sometimes  into  a  more  or  less  fully  devitrified  base.  The  quartz- 
bearing  varieties  contain  from  63  to  67  per  cent,  of  silica,  and 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  failure  of  olivine,  are  distinguished 
from  the  basalts.  The  avenge  composition  of  the  qnartzless  varieties 
may  be  thus  given :  Silica,  57*15 ;  alumina,  16'10 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
13'0 ;  lime,  5*75 ;  magnesia,  2*21 ;  potash,  1*81 ;  soda,  3'88 ;  mean 
specific  ^vity,  2-75— 2-85. 

Angite-Andesite  occurs  in  dykes,  lava  streams,  plateaux,  sheets 
and  neck-like  bosses  in  regions  of  extinct  and  active  yolcanoes,  as  in 
Transylvania  and  Hungary,  Santorin,  Iceland,  Teneriffe,  the  Western 
Territories  of  North  America,  the  Andes,  New  Zealand,  &o. 

Basalt-Rooks.* — Under  this  title  is  embraced  an  important  and 
widespread  series  of  voloaoic  rocks,  which  consist  essentially  of  some 


Fie.  2i. — MiciweoOFta  BrBccmTBa  of  Dasu.t. 
Tbe  large  shaded  Crj»teU  ars  Olivine  oonridarabl;  Berpentinlzed:  the 
white  PrismB  are  PUgioolaBe.      *   *™  i^™:)-  n«=™.  ~.-..,  ~i.i 
of  the  cenlre  of  tbe  drawing,  i 
bhtk.  i|«afca  are  Hague  tite. 

triclinic    felspar,  augite,   olivine,  magnetite  or    titaniferous    iron, 
frequently   with  apatite,  sometimes   with  sanidine    or  nepheline, 

■  Ante  pp.  109, 145.    See  also  Tram.  Boy.  Sue.  Edin.,  vol.  ziii.  p.  499. 

*  (hi  Iw«alt  rocki  see  Zirkel'g  BataitgeiUine,  18TD.  Borielni't  "  Petiographiiche 
StndioD  an  dea  BtuBltjcesteinen  BobmenB,"  ia  ArBhie,  fir  Natunnu.  Laiide$ditreh- 
fondtmig  von  BMrnea,  li.  1S73.  Allport,  Q.  J.  Oeol.  8oe.  xxi.  p.  529.  Geikie,  Trant. 
Bof.  Sob.  Sdm.  uii.  M^  Nov.  Act,  Aead.  Leap,  Carol  sxxtL  (1678}  p.  71 ;  Nt»e$ 
Jakrb.  1873,  pp.  149,  S2t. 
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Foar  Tarieties  ate  distinguiehed  according  to  teztare;  dolerite, 
.aoameaite,  basalt,  and  vitreous  basalt. 

Doletite  (greenstone,  in  part,  of  older  authors).  This  indndea 
sR  the  larger-grained  kiads  in  which  the  component  cryatals  can  be 
leadily  dMiuguished  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fdspar,  which 
among  the  b&^t- rocks  is  probably  often  a  more  silicarted  form  than 
ilabradorite,  is  usually  the  most  conspicuous  ingredient,  the  dark 
-priaow  of  augite,  and  the  dusty  or  minutely  octahedial  magnetita 
give  the  ^ey  or  black  hue  to  the  rook.  The  microscopic  structure 
18  crystaUine,  though  a  small  quantity  of  an  amorphons  tbase  may 
here.and  there  be  traced  (Fig.  II). 

A.namesite  includes  those  hinds  of  which  the  texture  is  so 
fine  that  the  naked  eye  can  observe  only  that  the  mass  is  a  finely 
.crystallised  granular  aggregate.  Under  the  microscope  more  of  an 
amorphous  rase  with  microliths  is  seen  than  in  dolerite. 

Basalt — This  name  when  used  as  the  designation  of  a 
particular  rock  is  applied  to  those  black,  extremely  compact, 
apparently  homogeneous  varieties  which  break  with  a  splintery  or 
,conchoidal  fracture.  The  component  minerals  can  only  be  observed 
with  the  nucroscope,  unless  where  they  are  scattered  porphyritically 
through  the  mass.  They  consist  of  those  above  mentioned,  and 
between  them  may  be  traced  a  base  which  is  sometimes  a  glass, 
but  is  often  partially  devitrided  by  the  appearance  of  various 
crystallites.  These  sometimes  so  increase  that  the  glass  disappears, 
and  its  place  is  .taken  by  an  aggregate  of  minute  granules,  nairs, 


The  gruialar  porHoo  ftt  the  bottom  of  tbe  dravtog  ia  Sandatone,  a  part  of  which  la 
jnToWed  in  the  Doleiite  that  occnptea  tbe  rest  of  the  alide.  The  darker  portion 
next  t}»  SutdaloDS  )■  a  ritreoue  ^abBlance  nhich  has  ibeen  eerpeDtiaized.  It 
contains  oiTBt»la  of  Plagiodaae  end  vapoar  Teeiolea  dia,vra  out  in  the  direction  of 
flow.  Abore  the  darker  part  the  glacej  coDditlon  rapidi;  nuses  into  ordinary  but 
mimitely  oiyiUlline  Dolerite.  The  rock  has  been  conaideiBbly  Blleied,  wldta 
oooopjing  man;  of  the  Tesidei  and  fi«nies. 

needles  and  crystals.     The  proportion  of  this  base  varies  Within 
wide  limits,  insomuch  that  while  in  some  basalte  it  so  preponderates 
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that  the  individual  crystals  are  scattered  widely  throngli'  it  of  drawn 
out  into  beautiful  streaks  and  eddies  of  fluxion  structure,  in  others  it 
almost  or  wholly  disappears,  and  the  rock  then  appears  as  a  nearly 
or  quite  crystalline  mass. 

vitreous  Basalt.  {Tachylite,  Ht/ahmelan,)  In  some  casea 
basalt  passes  into  a  condition  which,,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
recognizable  as'  that  of  a  true  glass.  This  more  especially  takes* 
place  along  the  edges  of  dykes  an,d  intrusive  sheets.  Where  an. 
external  skin,  of  the  original  molten  rock  has  rapidly  cooled  and 
consolidated  ]n>  contact  with  the  rocks  through  which  the  eruption 
took  place^  a  transition  can  be  traced  within  the  space  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  a  crystalline  dolerite,  anamesite  or  basalt, 
into  a  black  glass,  which,  under  the  microscope,  assumes  a  pale 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  is  isotropic,  but  generally  conteins 
abundant  microlitha,  sometimes  with  a  globular  or  spherulitio 
ooncretionaiy  strueture.  In  such  cases  it  seems  indisputable  that 
this  glass  represents  what  was  the  general  condition  of  tiie  whole 
molton  mass-  at  the  time  of  eruption,  and  that  the  present  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  rock  was  developed  during  cooling  and  con- 
solidation. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  analyses  of  vitreous 
basalts  the  percentajze  of  silica  rises  usually  above  that  of  ordinary 
crystalline  basalt.  The  average  composition  of  the  basalt  rocks  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  Table :. 
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The  basalt-rocks  are  thoroughly  volcemic  rocks,  appearing  in  lava- 
gtreams,  sheets,  plateaux,  dykes,  and  veins.  The  finer  grained 
varieties  are  often  beautifully  colamnar ;  hence  the  term  '^  basaltic  " 
has  been  popularly  used  to  denote  the  columnar  structure;  Porphy- 
ritic  and  amygdaloidal  varieties  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

As  already  stated,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  that 
basalt  did  not  begin  to  be  erupted  until  the  Tertiary  period.  But 
true  basalt  occurs  abundantly  in  Scotland,  as  a  product  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  volcanoes.  There  seems,  however,,  to  be  no  doubt 
tiuit,  asr  Riehthofen  first  pointed  out,  in  the  order  of  appearance  at  any 
given  volcanic  focus,  basalt  comes  up  after  the  rhyolitic  and  trachytic 
eruptions  have  ceased.  (See  Book  ill.  Part  L  Section  i.  §  5.) 

Zarkel  has  divided  basalt  into  felspar-basalt,  which  is  the  rock 
now  described ;  nepheline-basalt  and  leucite-busalt.  The  two  latter 
rocks,  in  which  the  part  of  the  felspar  is  played  by  nepheline  and 
leucite  respectivelv,  are  enumerated  on  the  next  page. 

Oabbro  (DiaUage  Bock)  is  a  thoroughly  oiystalline  granitoid 
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ag^re^ate  of  a  triclinic  felspar  (sometimes,  bowever,  saussurite) 
and  dialla^e  or  smaragdite.  The  felspar  (usually  taken  to  be 
labradorite)  occurs  in  mstinct  crystals  or  crystalline  aggregates  of 
grey,  white  or  violet  tint,  and  under  the  microscope  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  crowded  with  crystallites.  The  saussurite  is  likewise  light- 
coloured,  while  the  diallage  is  distinguishable  by  its  dirty-green  or 
brown  tint,  the  metalloidal  or  pearly  lustre  on  its  cleavage  planes, 
and  the  frequent  presence  of  layers  of  microscopic  dark  brown  or 
black  lamellae.  Some  varieties  contain  abundant  olivine.  Average 
composition — silica,  49  ;  alumina,  15 ;  lime,  9*5 ;  magnesia,  9*7 ; 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  11*5 ;  potash,  0*3 ;  soda,  2*5 ;  loss  by 
ignition,  2^5  ;  specific  gravity,  2*85 — 3*10. 

Gabbro  occurs  (1)  m  association  with  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
crystalline  rocks  as  large  irregular  bosses  (Saxony,  Silesia,  the 
Harz,  &c«),  and  (2)  in  large  sheets  and  bosses  associated  with 
volcanic  eruptive  rocks.  In  the  latter  case  it  occurs  in  Skye  and 
Mull  connected  with  Miocene  volcanic  outflows.^ 

Hypersthenite,  allied  to  gabbro,  is  a  granular  granitoid  aggre- 
gate of  labradorite  and  hypersthene,  found  in  beds,  bosses,  and  veins, 
in  Norway,  Greenland,  and  Labrador, 

(2)  Nepheline  Bocks. 

Under  this  name  is  grouped  a  series  of  distinctly  crystalline 
and  also  compact  dark  rocks  composed  of  nepheline,  augite,  and 
magnetite,  often  with  olivine,  sometimes  with  a  little  triclinic  felspar. 
They  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  them  the  part  taken 
by  felspar  in  the  rocks  already  enumerated  is  sup{)lied  by  nepheline. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  nepheline-dolerite,  a  crystalline 
granular  aggregate  closely  resembling  in  general  character  true 
dolerite ;  and  nepheline-basalt,  a  black,  heavy  compact  rock  not  to 
be  outwardly  distiuguished  from  ordinary  felspar-basalt.  They  are 
volcanic  masses  of  late  Tertiary  age,  but  occur  much  more  sparmgly 
than  the  true  basalts.  They  are  found  in  the  Thuringer  Warn, 
Erzgebirge,  Baden,  &c. 

(3)  Leucite  Bocks. 

This  division  includes  certain  grey  or  black  crystalline  or 
compact  volcanic  rocks  resembling  some  of  the  basalt  series,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  predominance  of  leucite.  The 
more  crystalline-granular  varieties,  named  leucitophyre  or 
leucite-porphyry,  are  composed  of  a  characteristically  dull 
grey  aggregate  of  leucite,  augite,  and  magnetite,  with  some- 
times a  little  nepheline,  olivine,  or  mica.  The  leucite  occurs  in 
well-defined  garnet-like  crystals  of  a  dull  white  colour,  sometimes 
an  inch  in  diameter,  not  infrequently  broken  and  with  fissures 
interpenetrated  by  the  surrounding  ground-mass.      The   rock    is 

*  On  gabbro,  see  Lang,  Z.  DeuUcih,  Gtoi,  Ge$»  xxxi.  p.  484.  I 

i 
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one  of  the  products  of  the  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  of 
Southern  Italy.  Leucite-basalt  is  to  outward  appearance 
quite  like  true  basalt,  and  occurs  under  similar  conditions,  but  is 
less  widely  distributed  than  even  nepheline-basalt.  Under  the 
microscope  it  presents  a  finely  crystalline  structure  with  little  trace 
of  any  amorphous  base,  and  abundant  minute  sections  of  the 
characteiistic  leucite.  This  rock  occurs  amoD^  the  extinct  volcanio 
cones  of  the  Eifel,  in  the  Thuringer  Wald,  and  m  the  Italian  volcanic 
districts  (Albano,  Capo  di  Bove).  Leucite-rocks,  so  £Etr  as  known, 
occur  only  among  later  Tertiary  and  recent  volcanic  products. 

(4.)  Olivine  Rocks. 

This  division  embraces  a  series  of  crystalline  rocks  composed 
essentially  of  olivine,  with  uauBlly  one  or  two  other  magnesian 
silicates.  Rocks  of  this  type  have  been  classed  by  Rosenbusch 
under  the  general  name  of  Pendotites.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  species : — 

Pikrite,a rock  rich  in  olivine,  usually  more  or  less  serpentinized, 
with  augite,  magnetite,  or  ilmenite,  and  a  little  brown  biotite,  horn- 
blende, or  apatite;  eulysite,  a  mixture  of  olivine,. augite,  and  red 
garnet;  garnet-oli vine-rock,  composed  of  olivine,  diallage,  and 
garnet;  oli  vine-enstatite-rock  consisting  of  olivine  and  enstatite 
(bronzite  or  hypersthene)  with  magnetite  or  chromite ;  1  h  er  zo  1  i  t  e,  a 
mixture  of  olivine,  pyroxene,  picotite,  and  usually  some  magnetite^ ; 
d unite,  a  mixture  of  olivine  and  chromite,  found  with  serpentine; 
limburgite,  composed  of  crystals  of  olivine,  augite,  and  magnetite, 
in  a  base  more  or  less  vitreous. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about  these  rocks  is  their 
frequent  association  with  serpentine  and  their  tendency  to  pass  into 
that  rock.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Tschermak  first 
pointed  out,  many  serpentines  were  once  olivine  rocks^ 

(5.)  Serpentine  Rocks. 

Under  this  name  may  be  included  rocks  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  original  character  and  composition,  now  consist 
mainly  or  wholly  of  serpentine.  As  already  stated,  olivine  readily 
passes  into  the  condition  of  serpentine,  and  many  serpentine  rocks 
origiaally  consisted  principally  of  olivine.  This  mineral  may  bo 
changed  into  serpentine,  while  the  other  minerals  remain  nearly 
unafieeted,  as  is  admirably  seen  in  pikrite.  If  varieties  due  to 
different  phases  of  alteration  were  judged  worthy  of  separate  desig- 
nation, each  member  of  the  olivine  rocks  might  of  course  have  a 
conceivable  or  actual  representative  among  the  serpentine  series. 
But»  without  attempting  this  minuteness  of  classification,  we  may 
with  advantage  treat  by  itself,  as  deserving  special  notice,  the  massive 

^  Bonney,  Gtcl,  Mag,  iv.  2Dd  ser.  p.  59. 
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form  of  the  mineral  Berpentine  to  whatsoever  oanse  its  mode  of 
formation  may  be  aesigDed. 

Serpentine,'  a  compact  or  finely  granular,  faintlj  glimmering,  or 
dull  rock,  easily  cut  ot  Bcratched,  having  a  prerailing  dirty-green 
colour,  sometimes  variously  streaked  or  flecked  with  brown,  yellow, 
or  red.  It  is  a  mnssive  form  of  the  mineral  serpentine,  but  frequently 
contains  other  minerals.  One  of  itti  commonest  accompaniments  is 
chrysotile  or  fibrous  serpentine,  which  in  veinings  of  a  silky  lustre 
often  ramifies  through  tne  rock  in  all  directions.  Giber  common 
enclosures  are  olivine,  bronzite,  eusfatite,  magnetitCj  and  chromic  iron. 

Serpentine  occurs  in  two  distinct  forms ;  first,  in  beds  or  in- 
definitely-shaped bosses,  intercalated  among  schistose  rocks,  and 
associated  eBpeciallv  with  crystalline  limestones ;  second,  in  dykes  or 
veins  traversmg  other  rocks. 

As  to  its  mode  of  origin,  there  can  be  no  donbf  that  in  some 
cases  it  was  originally  an  eruptive  rock.  In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Forfarshire  and  Emcardineshire  it  is  found  in  dykes  traversing  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  recogniz- 
able olivine  crystals  or  of  their  still  remaining  contours  in  the  midst 


Fio.  26. — UiQBOwopia  STKCcruBB  or  BEBpnnHi  (20'  Diuasten). 

of  the  Berpentine  matrix  affords  likewise  good  grounds  for  assiguiug 
an  eruptive  origin  to  iuany  serpentines  which  hate  no  distinctly 
eruptive  external  form.  The  rock  cannot  of  course  have  been 
ejected  as  the  hydrous  magneBtan  silicate  serpentine,  but  it  may  have 
been  originally  essentially  an  olivine  rock,  and  as  such  may  have  been 
injected  in  the  form  of  sheets  or  dykes  into  the  overlying  crust. .  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intercalation  of  beds  of  serpentine  among 
schistose  rocks,  and  particularly  the  frequent  occurrence  of  serpentine 
in  connection  with  more  or  less  altered  limestones  (West  of  Ireland, 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ayrshire),  suggests  another  mode  of  origin 
in  these  cases.    Some  writers  have  contended  that  such  serpentines 

■  See  Tiehermak,  80*.  Alcad.  Wit*,  M.  JaW,  1867;  Bonney,  Q.  /.  GmI.  Sob.  zxxltt. 
p.  SB4,  xixi*.  p.  769 ;  0«iik  Xaf.  vL  p.  362 )  MJcbel-Urf,  SvU.  Sae.  OM.  Fraiiea,  tL 
§t4  »r.  p.  ISe. 
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are  products  of  the  alteration  of  dolomite,  the  magnesia  having  been 
taken  up  by  silica,  leaving  the  carbonate  of  lime  behind  as  beds  of 
limestone.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
the  serpentines  were  an  original  deposit  from  oceanic  water,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  case  of  those  associated 
with  the  crystalline  schists.^  The  beds  of  serpentine  intercalated 
with  limestone  may  have  been  due  to  the  elimination  of  magnesian 
silicates  from  sea^water  by  organic  agency,  like  the  glauconite  now 
found  filling  the  chambers  of  foraminiferay  the  cavities  of  corals,  the 
canals  in  i£ells  and  sea^^urchin  spines  and  other  organisms  on  the 
floor  of  the  present  sea.'  Among  the  limestones  and  crystalline 
schists  of  Banffshire  serpentine  occurs  in  thick  lenticular  beds  which 
possess  a  schistose  crumpled  structure  and  agree  in  dip  with  the 
surrounding  rocks«  Thev  may  have  been  deposits  of  contempo- 
raneous origin  with  the  limestones  and  schists  among  which  they 
occur,  and  in  association  with  which  they  have  undergone  the 
characteristic  schistose  pnckering  and  crumpling. 

B.  Fbagmentai  (Clastic). 

This  great  series  embraces  all  rocks  of  a  secondary  or  derivative 
origin ;  in  other  words,  all  formed  of  particles  which  have  previously 
existed  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  another  form,  and 
the  accumulation  and  consolidation  of  which  gives  rise  to  new 
compounds*  Some  of  these  materials  have  been  produced  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  wind,  as  in  the  sand-hills  of  sea-coasts  and  inland 
deserts  (iEolian  rocks) ;  others  by  the  operation  of  moving  water, 
as  the  gravel,  sand  and  mud  of  shores  and  river  beds  (aqueons 
sedimentary  rocks) ;  others  by  the  accumulation  of  the  entire  or  frag- 
mentary remains  of  once  living  plants  and  animals  (organic  rocks) ; 
while  yet  another  series  has  arisen  from  the  gathering  together  of  the 
loose  debris  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  (volcanic  tuffs).  It  is  evident 
that  in  dealing  with  these  various  detrital  formations  the  degree  of 
consolidation  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  soft  sand  and  mud 
of  a  modern  lake-bottom  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  ancient 
lacustrine  strata,  and  may  tell  their  geological  story  equally  well. 
No  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  what  is  popularly  termed  rock  and 
the  loose  as  yet  uncompacted  debris  out  of  which  solid  rocks  may 
eventaally  l>e  formed.  Hence  in  the  following  arrangement  the 
modem  and  the  ancient,  being  one  in  structure  and  mode  of 
formation,  are  classed  together. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  several  directions  we  are  led  by  the 
fragmental  rocks  back  to  those  stratified  deposits  with  which  we 
be^n  at  p.  110.  Both  series  of  deposits  are  accumulated  simul- 
taneously and  are  often  interstratified ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 

>  Cktemioai  E9iay$^  p.  123. 

'  Aooording  to  Berthier,  one  of  the  f^Uuoonitio  depodto  in  a  tertiary  limefltone  if  a  trua 
aetpentinei    See  Sterty  Hunt,  Chem,  Euayt^  p.  903. 
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calcareous  organic  fragmental  rocks  (p.  107)  actually  undergo  a 
gradual  internal  change  which  more  or  less  effaces  their  detrital 
origin^  and  gives  them  such  a  crystalline  character  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  ranked  among  the  crystalline  L'mestones  (p.  112). 

1.  Gravel  and  Sand  Bocks  (P^ammites). 

As  the  deposits  included  in  this  subdivision  are  produced  by  the 
disinte^tion  and  removal  of  rocks  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
rain,  rivers,  frost,  the  sea,  and  other  superficial  agencies,  they  are 
mere  mechanical  accumulations,  and  necessarily  vary  indefinitely  in 
composition,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived.  As  a  rule  they  consist  of  the  detritus  of  siliceous  rocks, 
these  being  among  the  most  durable  materials.  Quartz,  in 
particular,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  sandy  and  gravelly 
detritus.  Fragmentary  materials  tend  to  group  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  relative  density.  Hence  tney  are  apt  to  occut 
in  layers,  and  to  show  the  characteristic  strodified  arrangement  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  They  may  enclose  the  remains  of  any  plants  or 
animals  entombed  on  the  same  sea-floor,  river-bed,  or  lake-bottom. 

Cliff-d^ris.  Moraine-stuff. — ^Angular  rubbish  disengaged  by 
frost  and  ordinary  atmospheric  waste  from  cliffs,  crags,  and  steep 
slopes.  It  slides  down  the  declivities  of  hilly  regions,  and  accumu- 
%  lates  at  their  base,  until  washed  away  by  rain  or  by  brooks.  It 
forms  talus  slc^pes  of  as  much  as  40°,  though  for  short  distances,  if 
the  blocks  are  large,  the  general  angle  of  slope  may  be  much  steeper. 
It  naturally  depends  for  its  composition  upon  the  nature  of  the  solid 
rocks  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  material  constituting  glacier 
moraines  is  of  this  kind ;  it  may  be  deposited  near  its  source  or  may 
be  transported  for  many  miles  on  the  surface  of  the  ice. 

Perohed  Blocks,  Erratic  Blocks. — Large  masses  of  rock,  often 
as  big  as  a  house,  which  have  been  transported  by  glacier-ice,  and 
have  been  lodged  in  a  prominent  position  in  glacier  valleys  or  have 
been  scattered  over  hills  and  plains.  An  examination  of  their  minera- 
logical  character  leads  to  the  identification  of  their  source  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  path  taken  by  the  transporting  ice.  (See  Book  III. 
Jrart  IL  Section  ii.  §  5.) 

Rain-waBh. — ^A  loam  or  earth  which  accumulates  on  the  lower 

Sarts  of  slopes  or  at  their  base,  and  is  due  to  the  gradual  descent  of  the 
nest  particles  of  disintegrated  rocks  'by  the  transporting  action  of 
rain.  Brie  k-e  a  r  t  h  is  the  name  given  in  the  south-east  of  England 
to  thick  masses  of  such  loam  which  are  extensively  used  for  making 
bricks. 

,  SoiL — The  product  of  the  subaerial  decomposition  of  rocks  and 
of  the  decay  of  plants  and  animals.  Primarily  the  character  of  the 
soil  is  determined  by  that  of  the  subsoil,  of  which  indeed  it  is  merely 
a  further  disintegration.  The  formation  of  soil  is  treated  in 
Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  ii.  §  i. 
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SubsoiL — The  broken-iip  part  of  the  rocks  immediately  under 
the  soil.  (See  Fig.  92.)  Its  coaracter  of  coarse  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  rock  out  of  which  it  is  formed  by  subaerial  disintegration. 

Blown  Sand. — Loose  sand  nsnally  arranged  in  lines  of  dunes, 
fronting  a  sandy  beach  or  in  the  arid  interior  of  a  continent.    It  is 

?iled  up  by  the  driving  action  of  wind  (Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  i.). 
t  Yaries  in  composition,  being  sometimes  entirely  siliceous,  as  upon 
shores  where  siliceous  rocks  are  exposed;  sometimes  calcareous, 
where  deriyed  from  triturated  shells,  nuUipores,  or  other  calcareous 
organisms.  Layers  of  finer  and  coarser  particles  often  alternate,  as 
in  water-formed  sandstone.  On  many  coast-lines  in  Europe  grasses 
and  other  plants  bind  the  surface  of  the  shifting  sand.  These  layers 
of  yegetation  are  apt  to  be  coyered  by  fresh  encroachments  of  the 
loose  material^  ana  then  by  their  decay  to  give  rise  to  dark  peaty 
seams  in  the  sand.  Calcareous  blown  sand  is  compacted  into  hard 
stone  by  the  action  of  rain-water,  which  alternately^  dissolves  a  little 
of  the  lime  and  re^eposits  it  on  evaporation  as  a  thm  crust  cementing 
the  grains  of  sand  together.  In  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas, 
extensive  masses  of  calcareous  blown  sand  have  been  cemented  in 
this  way  into  solid  stolie,  which  weathers  into  picturesque  crags  and 
caves  like  a  limestone  of  older  geological  date.^ 

Oravel,  ahingle. — Names  applied  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  rounded 
waterwom  detritus.  In  gravel  the  average  size  of  the  component 
pebbles  ranges  from  that  of  a  small  pea  up  to  about  that  of  a 
walnut,  though  of  course  many  included  fragments  will  be  observed 
which  exceed  these  limits.  In  shingle  the  stones  are  coarser,  ranging 
up  to  blocks  as  big  as  a  man's  head  or  larger.  These  names  are 
ap^Ued  quite  irrespective  of  the  composition  of  the  fragments, 
unuch  varies  greatly  from  point  to  pomt  As  a  rule  the  stones 
consist  of  hard  crystalline  rocks,  since  these  are  best  fitted  to  with- 
stand the  powerful  grinding  action  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

River-sand,  Sea-sand. — ^When  the  rounded  water-worn  detritus 
18  finer  than  thatT  to  which  the  term  gravel  would  be  applied  it  is 
called  sand,  though  there  is  obviously  no  line  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  kinds  of  deposit,  which  necessarily  graduate  into  each  other. 
The  particles  of  sand  range  down  to  such  minute  forms  as  can  only 
be  distinctly  discerned  with  a  microscope.  The  smaller  forms  are 
generally  less  well  rounded  than  those  of  greater  dimensions,  no 
doubt  because  their  diminutive  size  allows  them  to  remain  suspended 
in  agitated  water,. and  thus  to  escape  the  mutual  attrition  to  which 
the  larger  and  heavier  grains  are  exposed  upon  the  bottom  (Book  III. 
Part  II.  Section  ii.^.  So  far  as  experience  has  yet  gone,  there  is  no 
method  by  which  inorganic  sea-sand  can  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  rivers  or  lakes.  As  a  rule,  sand  consists  largely  (often  wholly)  of 
qoartz-grains.  The  presence  of  fragments  of  marine  shells  will 
of  course  betray  its  salt-water  origin ;  but  in  the  trituration  to  which 

'  For  infereeting  aocounts  of  the  t^k)lian  deposits  of  the  Bahamns  and  Bermudas, 
see  NelKm,  Q.  /.  OeoL  /Sbc  is.  p.  200,  and  Sir  WyvUle  Thomson's  **  Atlantic,"  yoL  i. 
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sand  is  exposed  on  a  coast-line  the  shell-fragments  are  in  great 
measure  ground  into  calcareous  mud  and  remoTod. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  recently  shown  that  by  microscopic  inyestigation 
much  information  may  be  obtained  regaraiug  the  history  and  source 
of  sedimentary  materials.  He  has  studied  the  minute  structure  of 
modem  sand,  and  finds  that  sand-ffrains  present  the  following  five 
distinct  types,  which,  however,  graduate  into  each  other. 

1.  Normal,  angular,  fresh-formed  sand,  such  as  has  been  derived 
almost  directly  from  the  breaking  up  of  granitic  or  schistose  rocks. 

2.  Well- worn  sand  in  rounded  grains^  the  original  angles  being 
completely  lost,  and  the  surfaces  looking  like  fine  ^ound  glass. 

3.  Sand  mechanically  lHX)ken  into  sharp  angular  chips,  showing 
a  glassy  fracture. 

4.  Sand  having  the  grains  chemically  corroded,  so  as  to  produce 
a  peculiar  texture  of  the  surface,  difiering  from  that  of  worn  grains 
or  crystals. 

6.  Sand  in  which  the  ^ains  have  a  perfectly  crystalline  outline, 
in  some  cases  undoubtedly  due  to  the  deposition  of  quarts  upon 
rounded  or  angular  nuclei  of  ordinary  non-crystalline  saud.^ 

The  same  acute  observer  points  out  that^  as  in  the  familiar  case  of 
conglomerate  pebbles,  which  have  sometimes  been  used  over  again 
in  conglomerates  of  very  different  ageB,  so  with  the  much  more 
minute  grains  of  sand,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  age  of  the 
grains  and  the  age  of  the  deposit  formed  of  them.  An  ancient 
sandstone  may  consist  of  grains  that  had  hardly  been  worn  before 
they  were  finally  brought  to  rest,  while-  the  sand  of  a  modern  beach 
may  have  been  ground  down  by  the  waves  of  many  successive 
geological  periods. 

Scmd  taken  by  Mn  Sorby  from  the  old  gravel  terraces  of  the  Biver 
Tay  was  found  to  be  almost  wholly  anralar,  indicating  how  little 
wear  and  tear  there  may  be  among  particles  of  quartz  ^^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  even  though  exposed  to  the  drifting  action  of  a  rapid 
river.'  Sand  from  the  boulder  clay  at  Scarborough  was  like- 
wise ascertained  to  be  almost  entirely  firesh  and  angidar.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  geological  formations,  which  can  be  traced  in  a  given 
direction  for  several  hundred  miles,  a  progressively  lar^  pro- 
portion of  rounded  particles  maj  be  detected  in  the  sandy  beds,  as 
Mr.  Sorby  has  found  in  foUowmg  the  greensand  from  Devonshire 
to  Kent 

The  following  names  are  applied  to  forms  of  sandy  or  gravelly 
detritus  when  consolidated. 

Oonglomerate  (Puddingstone) — ^A  name  given  to  any  rock 
formed  of  consolidated  gravel  or  shingle.  The  component  pebbles 
are  rounded  and  waterwom.  They  may  consist  of  any  kind  of  rock, 
though  usually  of  some  hard  and  durable  sort>  such  as  quartz  or 
quartz-rock.  A  special  name  may  be  given  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  pebbles,   as    quartz-conglomerate,    limestone-conglomerate, 

>  AddreflB,  Q. /.  Oeol.  8oe, xxxyi.  ISSO, p. 5S.      *  See  Book IILPart  n., SeoUoni  it  t  ill 
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granite-oonglomerate,  &c.  or  according  to  that  of  the  paste  or 
cementing  matrix  which  may  .consist  of  a  hardened  sand  or  clay, 
and  may  be  siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous^  or  ferruginous.  In  the 
coarser  conglomerates,  where  the  blocks  may  exceed  six  feet  in 
length,  there  is  often  very  little  indication  of  stratification.  Except 
where  the  flatter  stcmes  show  by  their  e^eneral  parallelism  the  niae 
lines  of  deposit,  it  may  be  only  when  the  mass  of  conglomerate  is 
.  taken  as  a  whole,  in  its  relation  to  the  roeks  below  and  aboye  it, 
liiat  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  bedded  roek  will  be  4H>nceded. 
The  occurrence  of  occasional  bands  of  conglomerate  in  a  series  of 
arenaceous  strata  is  analogous  probably  to  that  of  a  shingle  bank 
or  gravel  beach  on  a  modem  coast-line.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  .under  which  some  ancient  eonglomerates 
accumulated,  sueh  as  that  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  <»ntral 
Scotland,  which  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and 
consists  of  well  rounded  and  smoothed  blocks  often  several  feet  in 
diameter. 

In  many  old  conglomerates  (and  even  in  those  of  Miocene  age 
in  Switzerland)  the  component  pebbles  may  be  observed  to  have 
indented  each  other.  In  such  cases  also  they  may  be  found  split  and 
recemented;  sometimes  the  same  pebble  has  been  crushea  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  which  are  held  together  by  a  retaining  cement. 
These  phenomena  point  to  great  pressure,  and  some  internal  relative 
movement  in  the  rocks.    (Book  IIL  Part  I.  Section  iv.  §  3.) 

Breccia. — A  rock  composed  of  angular  inst^  of  rounded 
fragments.  It  commonly  presents  less  trace  of  stratification  than 
conglomerate.  Intermediate  stages  between  these  two  rocks,  where 
the  stones  are  partly  angular  and  partly  subangular  and  rounded, 
are  biown  as  breecicied  eanffUmerate.  Considered  as  a  detrital  deposit 
formed  by  superficial  waste,  breccia  points  to  the  disinteffration  of 
rocks  1^  the  atmosphere,  and  the  accumulation  of  their  fragments 
with  little  or  no  intervention  of  runnih^  water.  Thus  it  may  be 
formed  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  either  subaerially,  or  where  the  debris  of 
the  cliff  falls  at  once  into  a  lake  or  into  deep  sea-water. 

The  term  Breccia  has,  however,  been  applied  to  rocks  formed  in 
a  totallv  different  manner.  Intrusive  igneous  masses  have  sometimes 
torn  off  fragments  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  have  ascended, 
and  these  angnlar  fragments  have  been  enclosed  in  the  liquid  or 
pasty  mass.  Or  the  intrusiye  rock  has  cooled  and  solidified  externally 
while  still  mobile  within,  and  in  its  ascent  has  caught  up  and  in- 
Tolved  some  of  these  consolidated  parts  of  its  own  sul^tance.  Again, 
where  solid  masses  of  rock  within  .the  crust  of  the  earth  have  ground 
against  each  other,  as  in  dislocations,  angular  fragmentary  rubbish 
has  been  produced,  which  has  subsequently  been  consolidated  by 
some  infiltrating  cement  (fault-rock).  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
breccia  formed  in  one  or  other  of  these  hypo^ene  ways  will  not  as  a 
rule  be  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  true  breccias,  arising  from  super- 
ficial disintegration. 
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Saadfltone  (Grte). — A  rock  composed  of  consolidated  sand.  As 
in  ordinary  modern  sand,  the  integral  grains  of  sandstone  are  chiefly 
quartz,  which  must  here  be  regarded  as  the  residue  left  after  all  the 
more  decomposable  minerals  of  the  original  rocks  haye  been  carried 
away  in  solution  or  in  suspension  as  fine  mud.  The  colours  of  sand- 
stones arise,  not  so  much  from  that  of  the  quartz,  which  is  commonly 
white  or  grey,  as  from  the  film  or  crust  which  often  coats  the  grains 
and  holds  them  together  as  a  cement.  Iron,  the  great  colouring 
ingredient  of  rocks,  gives  rise  to  red,  brown,  yellowi  and  green  hues, 
according  to  its  degree  of  oxidation  and  hydration. 

Like  conglomerates,  sandstones  differ  in  the  nature  of  their 
component  grains,  and  in  that  of  the  cementing  matrix.  Though 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  siliceous  grains,  they  include  others 
of  clay,  felspar,  mica,  or  other  mineral ;  and  these  may  increase  in 
number  so  as  to  give  a  special  character  to  the  rock.  Thus  sand- 
stones may  be  argillaceous,  felspathic,  micaceous,  calcareous,  &c. 
By  an  increase  in  the  argillaceous  constituents,  a  sandstone  may 
pass  into  one  of  the  clay-rocks,  just  as  modem  sand  on  the  sea-floor 
shades  imperceptibly  into  mud.  On  the  other  hand,  by  an  augmen- 
tation in  the  size  of  the  grains,  a  sandstone  may  become  a  arii^  or  a 
pebbly  or  conglomeratic  sandstone,  and  pass  into  a  fine  conglomerate. 
A  piece  of  fine--grained  sandstone  seen  .under  the  microscope  looks 
like  a  coarse  conglomerate,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
rocks  is  little  more  than  one  of  relative  size  of  particles. 

The  cementijn^  material  of  sandstones  may  be  ferruginous^  as 
in  most  ordinary  red  and  yellow  sandstoneei,  where  the  anhydrous  or 
hydrous  iron  oxide  is  joaixed  with  iclay  or  other  impurity — ^in  red 
sandstones  the  grains  are  held  together  by  a  baematitic,  in  yellow 
sandstones  by  a  limonitic  cement ;  argilheeaus,  where  the  grains  are 
united  by  a  base  of  clay,  recognizable  by  the  earthy  smell  when 
breathed  upon ;  odtcareous,  where  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  either  as 
an  amorphous  paste  or  as  a  crystalline  cement  between  the  grains ; 
siliceous,  where  the  component  particles  are  bound  together  by  a 
flinty  substance,  as  in  the  exposed  blocks  of  eocene  sandstone  known 
as  *^  grey-weathers "  in  Wiltshixe,  and  which  occur  also  over  the 
North  of  France  towards  the  Ardennes. 

Among  the  varieties  of  sandstone  the  following  may  here  be 
mentioned.  Flagston e — a  thin  bedded  sandstone,  capable  of  being 
split  along  the  lines  of  stratification  into  thin  beds  or  flags;  Mica- 
ceous sandstone  (micorpeammiki) — a  rock  so  full  of  mica-flakes 
that  it  splits  readily  into  thin  laminsB,  each  of  which  has  a  lustrous 
surface  from  the  quantity  of  silvery  mica.  This  rock  is  called 
''fakes"  in  Scotland.  Freestone — a  sandstone  (the  term  being 
applied  sometimes  also  to  limestone)  which  can  be  cut  into  blocks 
in  any  direction,  without  a  marked  tendency  to  split  in  any  one 

Elane  more  than  in  another.    Though  this  rock  occurs  in  beds,  each 
ed  is  not  divided  into  laminsB,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  this  minor 
stratification  which  makes  the  stone  so  useful  for  architectural 
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pnrposea  (Craigleith  and  other  sandstones  at  Edinbnrgh,  some  of 
which  contain  98  per  cent,  of  silica).  Glanconitic  sandstone 
(gieen-sand) — a  sandstone  containing  kernels  and  dasty  grains  of 
glanconite,  which  imparts  a  general  greenish  hue  to  the  rock.  The 
elaooonite  has  probably  been  deposited  through  organic  agency,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  green  matter  filling  echinus-spines,  foraminifera, 
shells  and  corals  on  the  floor  of  the  present  oceanr  Buhrston e — a 
highly  siliceonSy  exceedingly  ^^mpietet  though  cellular  rock  (with 
Chara  seeds,  &c.),  found  alternating  with  unaltered  Tertiary  strata 
in  the  Paris  basin,  and  forming  from  its  hardness  and  roughness  an 
excellent  material  for  the  grindstones  of  flour-mills  may  be  mentioned 
here ;  it  probably  has  been  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  silica  by  the 
action  of  organisms.  A  r  k  o  s  e  (granitic  satidstone) — a  rock  composed 
of  disintegrated  granite,  and  found  in  geological  formations  of  difi^rent 
ages,  which  have  been  deriyed  from  granitic  rocks.  Crystallized 
sandstone — ^an  arenaceous  rock  in  which  a  deposit  of  crystalline 
quartz  has  taken  place  upon  the  indiyidual  grains,  each  of  which 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  quartz  crystal. 
Mr.  Sorby  has  observed  such  crystallized  sand  in  deposits  of  various 
ages,  from  ike  Oolites  down  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.^ 

Oreywacke. — ^A  compact  aggregate  of  rounded  or  subangular 
grains  of  quartz,  felspar,  slate^  or  other  minerals  or  rocks  cemented  by 
a  paste  which  is  usuaUjr  siliceous  but  may  be  ar^Ulaceous,  felspathic, 
calcareoua,  or  Anthracitic  .(Fig.  18).  Grey,  as  its  name  denotes,  is 
the  prevailing  colour ;  (but  it  passes  into  brown,  browniahrpurple,  and 
sometimes,  where  anthracite  predominates,  into  black.  The  rock  is 
distinguished  from  ordinary  sandstone  by  its  darker  hue,  its  hardness, 
the  variety  of  its  component  ^ains,  and  above  all  by  the  compact 
cement  in  which  the  grains  are  imbedded.  In  many  varieties  so  per- 
vaded is  the  rock  by  the  siliceous  paste  that  it  possesses  great  tough- 
ness, and  its  grains  seem  to  graduate  into  each  other  as  well  as  into 
the  surrounding  matrix.  Such  rocks  when  fine-grained  can  hardly,  at 
first  sight  or  with  the  unaided  eye,  be  distinguished  from  some  compact 
igneous  rocks,  though  a  microscopic  examination  at.once  reveals  their 
fragmental  character.  In  other  cases,  where  the  greywacke  has  been 
formed  mainly  out  of  the  debris  of  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  or  other 
felspathic  masses,  the  grains  consist  so  largely  of  felspar,  and  the 
paste  also  is  so  felspathic,  that  the  rock  might  be  mistaken  for  some 
close-grained  granular  porphyry.  Greywacke  occurs  extensively 
among  the  PalsBOZoic  formations  m  beds  alternating  with  shales  and 
conglomerates.  It  represents  the  muddy  sand  of  some  of  the  Palseozoic 
sea-floors,  retaining  often  its  ripple-marks  and  sun-cracks.  The 
metamorphism  it  has  undergone  has  generally  not  been  great,  and  for 
the  most  part  is  limited  to  induration,  partly  by  pressure  and  partly 
by  permeation  of  a  siliceous  cement  But  where  felspatliic  in- 
grecuents  prevail,  the  rock  has  offered  facilities  for  alteration,  and  has 

'  See  Sollaa,  Oeol.  Mag,  iiL  new  aer.  p.  589. 

*  Q.  /.  QeoL  8oe.  xxxtL  p.  63.    See  Daubr^  Arm,  des  Mines^  2od  ser.  i.  p.  206. 
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been  here  and  there  changed  into  gneiss  and  even  into  rocks  which 
graduate  into  granite. 

The  more  fissile  fine-grained  varieties  of  this  rock  have  been  termed 
greywacke-slate.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  ^ywacke^  oi^^anic 
remains  occnr  among  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations,  ^me- 
times  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rooks  of  Scotland  these  strata  become 
black  with  /earbonaceous  matter,  among  which  vast  numbers  of 
graptolites  may  be  observed. 

2.  Clay  Rocks  (Pelites). 

These  are  composed  of  the  finer  argillaceous  sediments  or  mud 
derived  from  the  waste  of  rocks.  Penectly  pure  clay  or  kaolin, 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  (silica  47*05,  alumina  '69^21,  water 
13*74),  may  be  seen  where  granites  and  other  felspar-bearing  rocks 
decompose.  But»  as  a  rule,  the  argillaceous  materials  are  mixed 
with  various  impurities. 

Clay,  Mud. — The  decomposition  of  folspars  and  allied  minerals 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydrous  aluminous  silicates,  which 
occurring  usually  in  a  state  of  very  fine  subdivision,  are  capable  of 
being  held  in  suspension  in  water,  ajid  of  being  transported  to  great 
distances.  These  substances  differing  much  in  composition,  are 
embraced  under  the  general  term  Clay,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
white,  grey,  brown,  red,  or  bluish  substance,  which  when  dry  is  soft 
and  friable,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  shaken  in  water  makes  it 
mechanically  turbid ;  when  moist  is  plastic,  when  mixed  with  much 
water  becomes  mud.  It  is  evident  that  a  wide  range  is  possible  for 
varieties  of  this  substance.    The  following  are  the  more  important. 

Pipe-clay. — ^White,  nearly  pure,  and  free  from  iron. 

Fire-clay. — A  deposit  largely  found  in  connexion  with  ooal-seams, 
contains  little  iron,  and  is  nearly  free  from  lime  and  alkalies.  Some 
of  the  most  typical  fire-clays  are  those  long  used  at  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire,  for  the  manufiEtcture  of  pottery.  The  best  glass-house 
pot-day,  that  is,  the  most  refractorv,  and  therefore  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  pots  which  have  to  stand  the  intense  heat  of  a  glass-house, 
has  the  following  composition: — silica,  73*82;  alumina,  15*88; 
protoxide  of  iron,  2*95 ;  lime,  trace ;  magnesia,  trace ;  alkalies,  *90 ; 
sulphuric  acid,  trace;  chlorine,  trace;  water,  645;  specific  gravity, 

2*51. 

Oannister. — A,  \erj  siliceous  close-grained  variety,  found  in  the 
Lower  Goal-measures  of  the  north  of  England,  and  now  largely  ground 
down  as  a  material  for  the  hearths  of  iron  furnaces. 

Brick-day. — Properly  rather  an  industrial  than  a  geological  term, 
since  it  is  applied  to  any  clay,  loam,  or  earth,  from  wnich  bricks  or 
coarse  pottery  are  made.  It  is  an  impure  clay,  containing  a  good  deal 
of  iron,  with  other  ingredients.  An  analysis  ^ve  the  following  com- 
position of  a  brick-cXay :  silica,  49*44 ;  alumina,  34*26 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  7*74  j  lime,  1*48;  magnesia,  5*14;  water,  1-94. 
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Fuller's  Earth  (Terre  kfonIo]i,Wa]kerde). — Agreenisb  or  brownish 
earthy,  soft,  somewhat  nnctaous  substance,  with  a  shining  streak, 
which  does  not  become  plastic  with  water,  but  crombles  down  into  mud. 
It  is  a  hydrous  aluminous  silicate  with  some  magnesia,  iron-oxide  and 
soda.  The  yellow  fuller's  earth  of  Beigate  contains  silica  44, 
alumina  11,  oxide  of  iron  10,  magnesia  2,  lime  5,  soda  5/  In  England 
fuller's  earth  occurs  in  beds  among  the  Jurassic  and  Oretaceous  forma- 
tions. In  Saxony  it  is  found  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
diabase  and  gabbro. 

Wacke. — A  dirty  green  to  brownish-black  earthy  or  compact,  but 
tender  and  apparently  homogeneous  clay,  which  arises  as  the  ultimate 
stage  of  the  decomposition  of  basalt-rocks  in  situ. 

Till,  Bonlderi-clay. — A  stiff  sandy  and  stony  day^  varying  in 
colour  and  composition,  according  to  the  character  of  the  rocks  of  the 
district  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  full  of  worn  stones  of  all  sizes,  up  to 
blocks  weighing  seyeral  tons,  and  often  well  smoothed  and  striated. 
It  is  a  glacial  deposit,  and  will  be  described  among  the  formations 
of  the  Glacial  Period. 

MudBtone. — ^A  £ne,  usually  more  or  less  sandy,  argillaceous  rock, 
haying  no  fissile  character,  ana  of  somewhat  greater  hardness  than 
any  form  of  day.  The  term  Clay-rock  has  been  applied  by  some 
writers  to  an  indurated  clay  requiring  to  be  ground  and  mixed  with 
water  before  it  acquires  plasticity. 

Shale  (Schi^te,  Schieferthon). — A  general  term  to  describe  clay  that 
has  assumed  a  thinly  stratified  or  fissile  structure.  Under  this  term 
are  included  laminated  and  somewhat  hardened  argillaceous  rocks 
which  are  capable  of  being  split  along  the  lines  of  deposit  into  thin 
leaves.  They  present  almost  endless  varieties  of  texture  and  com- 
position, passing  on  the  one  hand  into  clays,  or,  where  much  in- 
durated, into  slates  and  argillaceous  schists,  on  the  other  into  flagstones 
and  sandstones,  or  again,  through  calcareous  gradations  into  Umestone, 
or  through  ferruginous  yarieties  into  day-ironstone,  and  through 
bituminous  kinds  into  coal.  Some  of  the  altered  kinds  of  <)lay-rocks 
have  already  been  described.  Flinty-slate  or  Lydian<-stone  and  day- 
slate  are  merely  forms  of  clay  that  have  undergone  change  from 
pressure  or  infiltrating  solutions  .(see  pp.  117, 121). 

3.  Voloanic  Pragmenjtal  Bpcks — Tuffs. 

This  section  comprises  all  deposits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
comminution  of  volcanic  rocks.  They  thus  include  (1),  those  which 
consist  of  the  fragmentary  materials  ejected  from  volcanic  foci^  pr  the 
true  ashes  and  tuffs ;  and  (2),  some  rocks  derived  from  the  superficial 
disintegration  of  already  erupted  and  consolidated  volcanic  masses. 
Obyiously  the  second  series  ought  properly  to  be  classed  with  the 
sandy  or  clayey  rocks  a:boye  described,  since  they  have  been  formed  in 

^  lire's  Did,  ArU,  &o.  ii.  p.  142. 
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the  same  way.  In  practice,  however,  these  detrital  reconstnioted 
rocks  cannot  always  he  certainly  distinguished  from  those  which  haye 
been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  true  volcanic  dust  and  sand.  Their 
chemical  and  lithological  characters,  both  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic, are  occasionally  so  similar,  that  their  respective  modes  of  origin 
have  to  be  decided  by  other  considerations,  such  as  the  occurrence  of 
lapilli,  bombs,  slags  in  the  truly  volcanic  series,  and  of  well  water- 
worn  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  other.  Attention  to  these 
features,  however,  usually  enables  the  geologist  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, and  to  perceive  that  the  number  of  instances  where  he  may 
be  in  doubt  is  less  than  might  be  supposed.  Only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  rocks  classed  here  are  not  true  volcanic  ejections. 
Beferring  to  the  account  of  volcanic  action  in  Book  III.  Part  I., 
we  may  here  merely  define  the  use  of  the  names  by  which  the 
different  kinds  of  ejected  volcanic  materials  are  known. 

VDlcanic  Blocks. — Angular,  sub-angular,  round,  or  irregularly- 
shaped  masses  of  lava  several  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  of  uniform 
texture  throughout,  as  if  they  were  large  fiugments  dislodged  by 
explosion  from  a  previously  consolidated  rock,  sometimes  compact  in 
the  interior  and  cellular  or  slaggy  outside. 

Bombs.— Bound,  elliptical,  or  discoidal  pieces  of  lava  from  a  few 
inches  up  to  one  or  more  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  frequently 
cellular  mtemally,  while  the  outer  parts  are  fine  grained.  Occasion- 
ally they  consist  of  a  mere  shell  of  lava  with  a  hollow  interior  like 
a  bomb-shell.    Their  mode  of  origin  is  explained  at  p.  206. 

Lapilli  (rapillr). — Ejected  fragments  of  lava,  round,  angular,  or 
indefinite  in  shape,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut.  Their 
mineralogical  composition  depends  upon  that  of  the  lava  from  which 
they  have  been  thrown  up.  .Usually  they  are  porous  or  finely 
vesicular  in  texture. 

Volcanic  Sand,  Volcanic  Ash« — The  finer  detritus  erupted  from 
volcanic  orilSces,  consisting  partly  of  rounded  and  angular  uagments 
up  to  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  derived  from  the  explosion  of  lava 
within  eruptive  vents,  partly  of  vast  quantities  of  microUths  and 
crystals  of  some  of  the  minerals  of  the  lava.  The  finest  dust  is  in  a 
state  of  extremely  minute  subdivision.  When  examined  under  the 
microscope,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  consist  not  only  of  minute  crystals 
and  microliths,  but  of  volcanic  glass,  which  may  be  observed  adhering 
to  the  microliths  or  crystals  round  which  it  flowed  when  still  part. of 
the  fluid  lava.  The  presence  of  minutely  cellular  fragments  is 
characteristic  of  most  volcanic  fragmental  rocks,  and  this  structure 
may  commonly  be  observed  in  the  microscopic  fragments  and 
filaments  of  glass. 

When  these  various  materials  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  they 
become  consolidated  and  receive  distinctive  names.  In  cases  where 
they  fall  into  the  sea  or  into  lakes,  they  are  liable  at  the  outer  margin 
of  their  area  to  be  mingled  with,  and  insensibly  to  pass  into  ordinary 
non-volcanic  sediment.    Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  transitioned 
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Tarieties  between  rocks  formed  cUrecUy  from  the  results  of  volcanic 
explosion  and  ordinar:^  sedimentary  deposits. 

Volcanic  Conglomerate. — A  rock  composed  mainly  or  wholly  of 
ronnded  or  sab-angular  fragments  of  any  volcanic  rocks  in  a  paste 
derived  chiefly  or  wholly  from  the  same  materials,  usually  exhibitiug 
a  stratified  arrangement,  and  often  found  intercalated  between 
successive  sheets  of  lava.  Conglomerates  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  rounded  materials  ejected  from 
volcanic  vents ;  or  as  the  result  of  the  aqueous  erosion  of  previously 
solidified  lavas,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  processes.  Well- 
rounded  and  smoothed  stones  almost  certainly  indicate  long-continued 
water-action  rather  than  trituration  in  a  volcanic  vent.  In  tbe 
Western  Territories  of  the  United  States  vast  tracts  of  country 
are  covered  with  masses  of  such  conglomerate,  sometimes  2000  feet 
thick*  Captain  Datton  has  recently  shown  that  similar  deposits  are 
in  course  of  formation  there  now,  merely  by  the  Influence  of  dis- 
integration upon  exposed  Jlavas.^ 

Volcanic  conglomerates  receive  different  names  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  component  fragments ;  thus  we  have  hasqiUeonfflomerates, 
where  these  fragments  are  wholly  or  mainly  of  basalt,  trachyte'Conr- 
fflomercUeSy  'porphyrite-'Oonglomer^UeSy  phondUe-o&nfflQnhercUes,  &c. 

Volcanic  Breccia  resembles  volcanic  conglomerate,  except  that 
the  stones  are  angular.  This  angularity  indicates  an  absence  of 
aqueous  erosion,  and,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found, 
usually  points  to  immediately  adjacent  volcanic  explosions.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  breccias,  as  basaU-breeeia,  didbasehrecoia^  &c. 

Volcanic  Agglomerate. — A  tnm\iltuous  assemblage  of  blocks  of 
all  sizes  up  to  masses  several  yards  in  diaipeter,  met  with  in  the 
"  necks  "  or  pipes  of  old  volcanic  orifices.  The  stones  and  paste  are 
commonly  of  one  or  more  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  basalt  or  pgrphyrite, 
but  they  include  also  fragments  of  the  surroimding  rocks,  wnatever 
these  may  be,  thro^gh  which  the  volcanic  orifice  has  been  drilled. 
As  a  rule,  agglomerate  is  devoid  of  stratification ;  but  sometimes  it 
includes  portions  which  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  arrangement  into 
beds  of  coarser  and  finer  detritus,  often  placed  on  end,  or  inclined  in 
different  directions  at  hi^h  angles,  as  described  in  Book  .IV.  Pigrt  VII. 

Volcanic  Tufd — This  general  torm  may  be  made  to  include  all 
the  finer  kinds  of  volcanic  detritus,  ranging  on  the  one  hand  through 
coarse  gravelly  deposits  into  conglomerates,  and  on  the  other  into 
exceedingly  compact  fine-grained  rocks  formed  of  the  finest  and 
most  impalpable  kind  of  volcanic  dust.  Some  inodem  tuffs  c^e  full 
of  micreliths  derived  from  the  lava  which  was  blown  into  dust. 
Others  are  formed  of  small  rounded  or  angi^ar  grains  of  different 
lavas,  with  fragments  of  various  rocks  through  which  the  volcanic 
funnels  have  been  drilled.  The  tuffs  of  earlier  geological  periods 
have  often  been  so  much  altered,  that  it  is  di£Scult  to  state  what  may 
have  been  their  original  condition.    The  absence  of  microliths  and 

>  Eigh  Plateaux  of  Utah,  p.  77. 
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glasB  in  th«m  is  do  proof  that  they  are  not  true  tnCTs;  for  the 
presence  of  these  bodies  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lavas.  If 
the  latter  were  not  vitreous  aud  microlithic,  neither  would  be  the 
tuffs  derived  from  them.  In  the  Carboniferous  Tolcanic  ares  of 
Central  Scotland  the  tuffs  are  made  up  of  debris  and  blocks  of  the 
basaltic  lavas,  and,  like  these, -are  not  microlithic,  though  in  some 
places  .they  abound  in  fragments  of  palagonite  (Fig.  27). 

[Tuffa  have  consolidated  sometimes  under  water,  sometimes  on 
dry  land.  As  a  rule  they  are  distinctly  stratified.  Near  the 
■original  vents  of  eruption  they  commonly  present  rapid  alternations 
«r  liner  and  coarser  detritus,  indicatire  of  successive  phases  of 
volcanic  activity.  They  necessarily  shade  off  into  the  Eeaimentary 
formations  with  which  they  were  contemporaneous.  Thus  we  have 
tuffs  passing  gradnally  into  shale,  limestone,  sandstone,  &0.  The 
intermediate  varieties  have  been  called  ashy  shale,  tuffaeeova  shale,  or 
lihaley  tuff,  &c.  From  the  circumstances  of  their  formation,  tufis 
frequently  preserve  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  both  terrestrial 
ana  aquatic.  Those  of  Monte  Somma  contain  fragments  of  land 
plants  and  shells.  Some  of  those  of  Carboniferous  age  in  Central 
Scotland  liave  yielded  crinoids,  brachiopods,  and  other  marine  shells. 
Like  the  other  fragmentary  volcanic  rocks,  the  iaSs  may  be  sul^ 
divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lava  from  the  disintegration 
of  which  they  have  lieen  formed.    Thus  we  have/ebt^ulfs,  trachyte' 


Fifl,  27. — HiOBOso^io  ETBVtTTUBB  or  PuiAGOMTfl  TcFT  noH  BiiUTim.Ain),  Fnv. 

tuffs,  lasalt-tufft,  ^umiee'tuffs,  porfkyrite-iuffe.  Sec.    A  fbw  varieties 
with  special  cbaracteristics  may  be  mentioned  here.^ 

Trass. — A  pale  yellow  or  grey  rock,  rough  to  the  feel,  composed  of 
an  earthy  or  compact  pumiceous  dust,  in  which  fragments  of  pumice, 
trachyte,  greywacke,  basalt,  carbonized  wood,  &c.,  are  imbedded. 
It  has  tilled  up  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eifel,  where  it  is  largely 
quarried  ae  a  hydraulic  mortar. 

>  On  the  oocmreace  and  atrnctiiTe  of  tnf&.  see  J.  0.  Ward,  Q.  J.  GaiL  Sae.  G«ikl<^ 
Trant.  Bov-  Soe.  t'din.  uiz.  Voge1««iie,  Z.  DmUeh.  Oaol.  (h»,  xiiv.  p.  M9.  Peuck. 
of>.  eCf.  Tiii.  p.  504.  On  tlie  metunorptiiBin  of  tuSs  into  lavs-like  rooki,  lee  Dulhiti'i 
Ui4h  PIa(Mtw  of  Vtcli  (U.  B.  Qeognph.  uid  G«ol.  Smvey  of  Booky  Honnti.),  1880,  p.  79. 
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Peperino. — ^A  dark  brown  earthy  or  granular  tuff  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  among  the  Alban  Hills  near  Bome,  and  containing 
abundant  crystals  of  augite,  mica,  leucite,  magnetite^  and  fragments 
of  crystalline  limestone,  basalt,  and  leucite-lava. 

Palagonite-Tuff. — A  bedded  aggregate^  of  dust  and  fragments  of 
basaltic  lava,  among  which  are  cons[)icuous  angular  pieces  and  minute 
granules  of  the  pale  yellow^  green,  red,,  or  brown  basic  glass  called 
palasonite.  This  vitreous  substance  is  intimat^y  related  to  the 
basalts.  It  appears  to  have  gathered  withia  Tolcanie  vents  and 
to  have  been  emptied  thence,  not  in  streams,  but  by  successive 
aeriform  explosions,  and  to  have  been  subsecjuently  more  or  less 
altered.  The  percentage  composition  of  a  specimen  from  the 
typical  locality,  Palagonia,  in  the  Val  di  Noto^  Sicily,  was  estimated 
by  S.  von  Waltershausen  to  be  silica,  41*26 ;  alumina,  8'60 ;  ferric 
oxide,  25 '32 ;  lime,^  5*59 ;  magnesia,  4*84 ;  potash,  0*54 ;  soda,  1*06 ; 
water,  12*79.  This  rock  is  largely  developed  amons^  the  products  of 
the  Icelandic  and  Sicilian  volcanoes;  it  occurs  also  mi  the  Eifel  and 
in  Nassau.  It  has  recently  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  tuffs  of  Carboniferous  age  in  Central  Scotland  ^  (Fig.  27). 

SchalateiiL — ^Under  this  name  German  petrographers  have 
placed  a  variety  of  rocks<  which  consist  of  a  green,  grey,  red,  or  mottled 
diabase-tuff  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  mixed  with 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  mud.  They  are  intersiratified  with  the 
Devonicm  formations  of  Nassau  and  the  Harz,  and  with  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Bohemia.  They  sometimes  contain  fragments  of  clay-slate, 
and  are  occasionallv  fossiliferous.  They  present  amygdaloidal  and 
porphyritic,  as  well  as  perfectly  laminated  structures.  Probably 
they  are  in  most  cases  true  tuffs,  but  sometimes  they  may  be  forms 
of  diabase-lavas,  which,  like  the  stratified  formations  in  which  they 
lie,  have  undergone  alteration,,  and  in  particukir  have  acquired  a 
more  or  less- distinctly  fissile  structure.^* 

0 

4.    nragmental  Rocks  of  Organic  Origin^ 

This  series  includes  deposits  formed  either  by  the  growth  and 
decay  of  organisms  in'  situ,  or  by  the  transport  and  subsequent 
accumulation  of  their  remains.  These  may  be  conveniently  grouped, 
according  to  the  predominant  chemical  ingredient,  into  Ualcai^eous, 
Siliceous,  Phosphatio;  Carbonaceous,  and  Ferruginous. 

(1.)  Calcareous. 

Besides  the  calcareous  formations  above-described  (p.  Ill)  among 
the  stratified  crystalline  rocks  as  resulting  from  the  deposition  of 
chemical  precipitates,  a  still  more  important  series  is  derived  from 

'  TVtiiM.  Bay.  8oe.  Edin.  xxiz.  p.  514. 

*  On  tome  foliated  isneons  Tooks  in  the  *<KiUa8''  of  Corawmll,  flee  J.  A.  Phillips, 
Q  J,  CM,  8oc.  zxzii.  p.  155,  xxziv.  p.  471. 
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the  remains  of  living  organisms,  either  by  growth  on  the  spot  or  by 
transport  and  accumulation  as  mechanical  sediment.  To  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  limestones  intercalated  in  the  rocky  framework  of 
our  continents  an  organic  origin  may  with  probability  be  assigned. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  above  mentioned,  that  limestone,  formed  of 
the  remains  of  animals  or  plants,  is  liable  to  an  internal  crystalline 
rearrangement,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  obliterate  the  organic 
structure.  Hence  in  many  of  the  older  limestones  no  trace  of  any 
fossils  can  be  detected,  and  yet  these  rocks  were  almost  certainly 
formed  of  organic  remains.  An  attentiye  microscopic  study  of 
organic  calcareous  structures  and  of  the  mode  of  their  replacement 
by  crystalline  calcite,  affords,  however,  indications  of  former  organ- 
isms,  even  in  the  midst  of  thoroughly  crystalline  materials.^ 

Iiimestoney,  composed  of  the  remains  of  calcareous  organisms, 
is  found  in  layers  which  range  from  mere  thin  lamines  up  to  massive 
beds,  several' feet  or  even  yards  in  thickness.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  thEt  of  the  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  limestone  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  that  of  the  Coal-measures  in  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
it  occurs  in  continuous  superposed  beds  to  a  united  thickness  of 
several  thousand  feet,  and  extends  for  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
forming  the  rock  out  of  which  picturesque  gorges,  hills,  and  tablelands 
have  been  excavated. 

Limestones  of  organic  origin  present  every  gradation  of  texture 
and  structure,  from  mere  soft  calcareous  mud  or  earth,  evidently 
composed  of  entire  or  crumbled  organisms  up  to  solid  compact 
crystalline  rock,  in  which  indications  of  an  organic  source  can  bardly 
be  perceived.  Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  address  already  cited,  calls  renewed 
attention  to  the  impoiiance  of  the  form  in  which  carbonate  of  lime 
is  built  up  into  animal  structures.  Quoting  the  opinion  of  Bose 
expressed  in  1858,  that  the  diversity  in  the  state  of  preservation  of 
different  shells  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  had 
their  lime  as  calcite,  others  as  aragouite,  he  shows  that  this  opinion 
is  amply  supported  by  microscopic  examination.  Even  in  the  shells 
of  a  recent  raised  beach  he  observed  that  the  inner  araigonite  layer 
of  the  coiinmon  mussel  had  been  completely  removed,  though  the 
outer  layer  of  calcite  was  well  preserved.  In  some  shelly  limestones 
containing  casts,  the  aragouite  shells  have  alone  disappeared,  and 
where  these  stiU  remain  represented  by  a  calcareous  layer,*  this  has 
no  longer  the  original  structure,  but  is  more  or  less  coarsely 
crystalline,  being  in  fact  a  pseudomorph  of  calcite  after  aragonite 
and  quite  unlike  contiguous  (klcite  shells,  which  retain  their  original 
microscopical  and  optical  characters.^ 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  more  distinctive  and 
important  forms  of  organicallv  derived  limestones. 

Shell-Marl — a  soft,  white,  earthy,  or  crumbling  deposit  fonofted 

>  Sorby,  AddreM  to  Geoi.  Society,  February,  1879. 

'  The  student  will  And  the  address  from  which  these  citations  are  made  full  of 
suggestive  matter  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  subsequent  history  of  lunestones. 
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in  lakes  and  ponds  by  the  accnmnlation  of  the  remainB  of  shells  and 
Entomoatraca  on  the  hottom.  When  such  calcareous  deposits  becomd 
solid  compact  stone  they  are  known  as  fresk^axtter  (lacustrine)  lime- 
tbmea.  These  are  genemlly  of  a  smooth  texture,  and  either  dull  white 
or  pale  grey,  their  fracture  slightly  conchoidal,  rarely  splintery. 

Calcareous  (Foraminiferal)  Ooze — a  white  or  grey  cal* 
careoUB  mud,  of  organic  origin,  found  covering  Tast  areas  of  the  floor 
of  the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans,  and  formed  mostly  of  the  remains 
of  Foraminifera,  particularly  of  forms  of  the  genus  Olobigerina. 
Further  account  of  this  and  other  organic  deep-sea  deposits  is  giveu 
in  Book  III.  Fart  II.  Section  iii. 


Shell  sand — a  deposit  composed  in  great  measure  or  wholly 
of  comminuted  shells,  found  commonly  on  a  low  shelving  coast 
exposed  to  prevalent  on-shore  winds.  When  thrown  above  tlie  reach 
of  the  waves  and  often  wetted  by  rain,  or  by  trickling  runnels  of 
water,  it  is  apt  to  become  consolidated  into  a  mass,  owin^  to  the 
solution  and  redeposit  of  lime  round  the  grains  of  shell  (p.  155). 

Ooral-rock — a  limestone  formed  by  the  continuous  growth  of 
coral-building  polyps.  This  substance  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  organic  structure  may  be  effaced  from  a 
Jimestone  entirely  formed  from  the  remains  of  once  living  animals: 
-Though  the  skeletons  of  the  reef-building  corals  remain  distinct 
(m  the  upper  surface,  those  of  their  predecessors  beneath  them  are 
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gradually  obliterated  by  the  passage  through  them  of  percolating 
water  dissolying  and  redepositing  calcium  carbonate.  .  We  can  thus 
understand  how  a  mass  of  crystalline  limestone  may  have  been 
produced  from  one  formed  out  of  organic  remains  without  the  action 
of  any  subterranean  heat,  but  merely  by  the  permeation  of  water 
from  the  surface.^ 

Chalk — a  white  soft  rock,  meagre  to  the  touch,  soiling  the 
fingers,  formed  of  a  fine  calcareous  flour  derived  from  the  remains  of 
Foraminifera^  echinoderms,  molluscs,  and  other  marine  organisms. 
By  making  thin  slices  of  the  rock  and  examining  them  under  the 
microscope,  Sbrby  has  found  that  Foraminifera,  particularly  GZoW- 
gerina^  and  single  detached  cells  of  comparatiyely  shallow-water 
forms,  probably  constitute  less  than  half  of  the  rock  by  bulk  (Fig. 
14),  the  remainder  consisting  of  detached  prisms  of  the  outer 
calcareous  layer  of  InoceramtiSy  fragments  of  Ostrea,  PecteUy  echino- 
derms,  spicules  of  sponges,  &c.  It  is  not  quite  like  any  known 
modem  deep-sea  deposit. 

Orinoidal  (Encrinite)  Limestone — a  rock  composed  in 
great  part  of  crystalline  joints  of  encrinites,  with  Foraminifera^ 
corals,*  and  molluscs.  It  varies  in  colour  from  white  or  pale  grey, 
through  sfeades  of.  bluish-grey  (sometimes  yellow  or  brown,  less 
commonly  red)  to  a  dark-grey  or  even  black  colour.  It  is  abundant 
among  Palaeozoic  formations^  beii^  in  Western  Europe  especially 
characteristic  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

(2.)  Siliceotis. 

Silica  is  (directly  eliminated  from  both  fresh  and  salt  water  by  the 
vital  growth  of  plants  and  animals.     (Book  lU.  Part  II.  Section  iii.) 

Diatom-eartli  (Infusorial  earth) — ^a  siliceous  deposit  formed 
chiefly  of  the  frustules  of  diatoms,  laid  down  both  in  salt  and  in  fresh 
water.  Wide  areas  of  it  are  now  being  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the 
South  Pacific  (Diatom-ooze,  Fig.  173^.  In  Virginia,  United  States,  an 
extensive  tract  occurs  covered  with  aiatom-earth  to  a  depth  of  40  feet. 
It  is  used  as  tripoli  powder  for  polishing  purposes. 

Radiolarian-ooze — an  abysmal  marine  deposit  consisting  mainly 
of  the  remains  of  siliceous  radiolarians  and  diatoms  (Fig/ 181).  It  is 
further  referred  to  in  Book  III.  Part  IL  Section  iii. 

Flint  (Chert)  has  been  already  (p.  117)  described,  but  should 
find  a  place  also  here  from  its  evident  connection  with  organic 
agency.  It  frequently  encloses  sponges,  echini,  shells,  &e.,  and  has 
evidently  formed  round  these  on  the  sea-floor,  and  has  replaced  their 
original  calcium-carbonate.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  spicules  of 
jponges,  it  hcks  had  a  directly  organic  origin,  having  been  secreted 
from  sea-water  by  the  living  organisms;  in  other  cases,  where  for 
example  we  find  a  calcareous  shell,  or  echinus,  or  coral,  converted 
into  silica^  it  would  seem  that  the  substitution  of  silica  for  calcium* 

'  See  Dana's  Coral  and  Coral  liJand*,  p.  354. 
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carbonate  has  been  effected  by  a  process  of  chemical  pseudomor- 
phism either  after  or  during  the  formation  of  the  lime^ne.  The 
yertical  ramifying  masses  of  flint  in  chalk  show  that  the  calcareous 
ooze  had  to  some  extent  accumulated  before  the  segregation  of  these 
masses.^ 

(3.)  Phosphatie. 

A  few  invertebrata  contain  phosphate  of  lime.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  brachiopods  Lingula  and  OrUeuui,^  also 
Conulariay  SerpuUtes,  and  probably  some  Crustacea.  The  shell  of  the 
recent  Lingula  ovalis  was  found  by  Hunt  to  contain,  after  culcination, 
61  per  cent,  of  fixed  residue,  which  consisted  of  85'70  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime;  11-75  carbonate  of  lime,  and  2*80  magnesia. 
The  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  likewise  contain  about  60  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  while  their  excrement  sometimes  abounds  in 
the  same  substance.  Hence  deposits  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime  have 
resulted  from  the  accumulation  of  animal  remains  from  Silurian 
times  up  to  the  present  day.  These  certainly  are  far  inferior  in 
extent  and  importance  to  the  calcareous,  and  even  to  the  siliceous, 
formations,  yet  they  are  often  of  singular  geological  interest.  The 
following  examples  may  serve  as  illustrations. 

Ouano. — ^A  deposit  consisting  mainly  of  the  droppings  of  sea-fowl, 
formed  on  islands  m  rainless  tracts  off  the  western  coasts  of  South 
America  and  of  Africa.  It  is  a  brown,  light,  powdery  substance  with 
a  peculiar  ammoniacal  odour.  Analyses  of  American  guano  give 
— combustible  organic  matter  and  acias,  11*3  ;  ammonia  (carbonate, 
urate,  &cX  31*7;  fixed  alkaline  salts,  sulphates,  phosphates, 
chlorides,  ac,  8*1 ;  phosphates  of  linie  and  magnesia,  22*5 ;  oxalate 
of  lime,  2*6 ;  sand  and  earthy  matter,  1-6 ;  water,  22*2.  This  remark- 
able formation  is  highly  yaluable  as  a  source  of  artificial  manures. 
(Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  iii.) 

Bone-Breccia. — ^A  deposit  consisting  largely  of  fragmentary  . 
bones  of  liying  or  extinct  mammalia,  found  sometimes  under  stalag* 
mite  on  the  floors. of  limestone  cayerns  more  or  less  mixed  with 
earth,  sand,  or  lime.  In  some  older  geological  formations,  bone* 
beds  occur,  formed  largely  of  the  remains  of  reptiles  or  fishes,  as  the 
**  Lias  bone-bed,"  and  the  "  Ludlow  bone-bed." 

Coprolitio  nodules  and  beds^ — are  formed  of  the  accumulated 
excrement  of  yertebrated  animals^  Among  the  Carboniferous  shales 
of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  coprolitio  nodules  are  abundant, 
together  with  the  bones  and  scales  of  the  larger  ganoid  fishes  which 
yoided  them ;  abundance  of  broken  scales  and  bones  of  the  smaller 

>  On  formatiofi  of  c^halk  flints,  see  WaUioh,  Q.  /.  Qtol.  8oe.  xxxvi.  p.  68.  SoUas, 
4im.  Mag.  Nat  Hut.  1880.  Hull  and  Hardman  on  Ohert,  2VafM.  Bay,  IhA,  8oe,,  new 
series,  toI.  L  p.  71, 1878. 

*  Sterry  Hunt,  Amer.  Jaurn.  8og,  zyiL  (1854),  p.  286.  Logan's  Oeology  of  Canada, 
1868. p.  461. 

*  On  the  Origin  of  phosphatic  nodules  and  beds,  see  Ghnner,  Bull,  8oc,  OM,  France, 
xxYiii.  (2nd  ser.)  p.  62.    Martin,  op.  dL  iii  8rd  sec.  p.  278. 
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ganoids  can  usually  be  observed  in  the  coprolites.  Among  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  numerous  phosphatic  nodules, 
supposed  to  be  of  coprolitic  origin,  occur.^  Associated  with  the 
Bala  limestone  in  the  Lower  Silurian  series  of  North  Wales  is  a 
band  composed  of  concretions  cemented  in  a  black  graphitic,  slightly 
phosphatic,  matrix,  and  containing  usually  64  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime  (phosphorite).^  The  tests  of  the  trilooites  and  other  organ- 
isms among  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales  also  contain  phosphate  of 
lime,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.^  The  phosphatic  beds 
of  the  Cambridgeshire  Cretaceous  rocks  are  now  largely  worked  as 
a  source  of  artificial  manure. 


(4.)  Carbonaceousr 

The  formations  here  included  have  almost  always  resulted  from 
the  decay  and  entombment  of  vegetation  on  the  spot  where  it  grew, 
sometimes  by  the  drifting  of  the  plants  to  a  distance  and  their 
consolidation  there.  (See  Book  III.  Part  II.  Section  iii.,  Life.) 
In  the  latter  case,  they  may  be  mingled  with  inorganic  sediment, 
BO  as  to  pass  into  carbonaceous  shale. 

Peat. — ^Vegetable  matter,  more  or  less  decomposed  and  chemically 
altered,  found  throughout  temperate  climates  in  boggy  places  where 
marshy  plants  grow  and  decay.  It  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  or 
brown  fibrous  substance,  like  turf  or  compressed  hay,  in  which  the 
plant-remains  are  abundant  and  conspicuous,  to  a  compact  dark- 
brown  or  black  material,  resembling  black  clay  when  wet,  and  some 
varieties  of  lignite  when  dried.  The  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  peat,  after  being  dried  at  100^  C,  are 
illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  an  Irish  example  which  gave — carbon, 
60-48;  hydrogen,  6-l(>;  oxygen,  32*56 ;  nitrogen,  0'88;  while  the 
ash  was  3*30. 

There  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  water  which  cannot  be 
driven  ofif  even  by  drying  the  peat.  In  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pressed peat  for  fuel  this  constitaent,  which  of  course  lessens 
the  value  of  the  peat  as  compared  with  an  equal  weight  of  coal,  is 
driven  ofif  to  a  great  extent  by  chopping  the  peat  into  fine  pieces, 
and  thereby  exposing  a  large  surface  to  evaporation.  The  ash 
varies  in  amount  from  less  than  1*00  to  more  than  65  per  cent., 
and  consists  of  sand,  clay,  ferric  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  minute 
proportions  of  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  magnesia.^ 

Lignite  (Brown  coal). — Compact  or  earthy  compressed  and 
chemically  altered  vegetable  matter,  often  retaining  a  lamellar 'or 
ligneous  texture,  with  stems  showing  woody  fibre  crossing  each  other  in 

'  Oeology  of  Canada^  p.  461. 

'  D.  C.  Davtes.    Q.  J.  Qeol  Soc.  xxzi.  p.  857.  '  HickF,  op.  eit.  p.  36S. 

*  See  Senft's  Humtu-  Mar^ch-  Tor/-  una  Limonitrbildungen,  Leipzig,  1862. 
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sll  directinnB.  It  varies  from  pale  brown  or  yellow  to  deep  brows  or 
black.  Some  shade  of  brown  13  tbe  nraal  colour,  whence  the  same 
brown  eoaX,  by  which  it  is  often  known.  It  contains  from  55  to  75 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  05  to  1*5,  bama| easily 
to  a  light  ash  with  a  sooty  flame  and  a  ntrong  burst  smelL  It  occnrs 
in  beds  chiefly  among  the  Tertiary  strata,  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  which  coal  is  found  in  older  formations.  It  may  be  rogarded 
as  a  stage  in  the  alteration  and  mineralization  of  vegetable  matter 
intermediate  between  peat  and  true  coal. 

Coal. — A  compact  usually  brittle  velvet-black  to  pitch-black,  iron- 
black,  or  dull,  sometimes  brownish  rock,  with  a  greyisii  black  or  brown 
streak,  and  is  some  varieties  a  distinctly  cubical  cleavage,  in  others  a 
conchoidal  fracture.    It  contains  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon. 


has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'2 — 1'35,  bums  with  comparative  readiness, 
giviog  a  clear  flame,  a  strong  aromatic  or  bituminous  smell,  some 
varieties  fusing  nod  caking  isto  cisder,  others  burning  away  to  a 
mere  white  or  red  ash. 

In  coal,  though  it  consists  of  compressed  vegetation,  no  trace 
of  organic  structure  is  usnally  apparent.  Ad  attentive  examination, 
however,  will  often  disclose  portions  of  stems,  leaves,  Ac,  or  at  least  of 
carbonized  woody  fibre.  Some  kinds  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
the  spore-cases  of  lycopodiaceous  plants.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  different  varieties  of  coal  may  have  arisen  from  original  diversitiea 
in  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  out  of  which  they  were  formed. 

Coal  occurs  in  seams  or  beds  intercalated  between  strata  of 
sandstone,  shale,  fireclay,  &c^  in  geological  formations  of  Palmozoic, 
tJecosdary,  asd  Tertiary  age.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
word  coal  is  rather  a  popular  thas  a  scientific  term,  being  indis- 
criminately applied  to  any  mineral  substasce  capable  of  being  used 
as  fuel.  Strictly  employed,  it  ought  only  to  be  used  with  referoncB  to 
beds  of  fossilized  vegetation,  the  result  either  of  the  growth  of  plants 
on  the  spot  or  of  the  drifting  of  them  tliither. 
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The  following  analyses  show  the  chemical  constituents  in  some  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  coal : — 


CaldDgCoaL 

Splint  Goal. 

CAnnelOoaL 

Antbradte. 

Carbon 

Hydrogen    .... 
Oxygen  \ 

Nitrojren/  '     •     •     • 
Earthy  Substances 

Speoiflo  gravity     .     . 

86-75 
5  24 

6 -61 

1-40 

79-58 

5-50 

/8-38 

\1-13 

5-46 

66-4 
7-54 

10-84 
1-86 

13-82 

91-44 
3-46 
2-58 
0-21 
2-31 

1  28 

1-31 

1-27 

1-89 

Anthracite — the  most  highly  mineralized  form  of  vegetation — 
is  an  iron-black  to  velvet-black  substance,  with  a  strong  metalloidal 
to  vitreous  lustre,  hard  and  brittle,  containing  over  90  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*35 — 1>7.  It  kindles  with  diflSculty, 
and  in  a  strong  draught  bums  without  fusing,  smoking,  or  smelling, 
but  giving  out  a  great  heat.     It  is  a  coal  from  which  the  bituminous 

5 arts  have  been  eliminated.  It  occurs  in  beds  like  ordinary  coal, 
ut  in  positions  where  probably  it  has  been  subjected  to  some 
change  whereby  its  volatile  constituents  have  been  expelled.  It  is 
found  largely  in  South  Wales,  and  sparingly  in  the  Scottish  Coal- 
fields, where  the  ordinary  coal-seams  have  been  approached  by 
intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock.  It  is  largely  developed  in  the 
great  coal-field  of  PennsylTania.  Some  Lower  Silurian  shales  are 
blac^  from  diffused  anthracite^  and  have  in  consequence  led  to  fruit- 
less searches  for  coaT. 

Oil-Bliale  (Brandsehiefer). — Shale  containing  such  a  proportion  of 
hydrocarbons  as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  mineral  oil  on  slow  distil- 
lation. This  substance  occurs  as  ordinary  shales  do,  in  layers  or 
beds,  interstratified  with  other  aqueous  deposits,  a&  in  the  Scottish 
coal-fields.  It  is  in  a  geological  sense  true  shale,  and  owes  ita 
peculiarity  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  (or  animal}  matter  which 
nas  been  preserved  among  it»  inorganic  co&stituents.  It  consists  of 
fissile  argillaceous  layers,  highly  impregnated  with  bituminous 
matter,  passing  on  one  side  into  common  shale,  on  the  other  into 
cannel  or  parrot  coal.  The  richer  varieties  yield  iroist  30  to  40 
gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton  of  shale.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  non-bituminous  or  feebly  bituminous  shales  (throughout  the 
shale  districts  of  Scotland)  by  the  peculiarity  that  a  thin  paring 
curls  up  in  front  of  the  knife,  and  snows  a  brown  lustrous  streak. 
Some  of  the  oil-shales  in  the  Lothians  are  crowded  with  the  valves 
of  ostracod  crustaceans,  besides  scales,  coprolites,  &c.,  of  ganoid 
fishes.  It  is  possible  that  the  bituminous  matter  may  in  some 
cases  have  resulted  from  animal  organisms,  though  tne  abund* 
ance  of  plant-remains  indicates  that  it  is  probably  in  most  cases 
of  vegetable  origin.    Under  the  name  '^  pyroschists "  Sterry  Hunt 
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clasHes  the  clays  or  shales  (of  all  geological  ages)  which  are 
hydrocarbonaceons,  and  yield  by  distiUatiou  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
inflammable  gas,  &e. 

Petroleum,  a  general  term,  under  which  is  included  a  series  of 
natural  mineral  oils.  These  are  fluid  hydrocarbon  compounds,  varying 
from  a  thin,  colourless,  watery  liquidity  to  a  black,  opaque,  tar-like 
viscidity,  and  in  specific  gravity  from  0*8  to  1*1,  The  paler,  more 
limpid  varieties  are  generally  called  naphtha,  the  darker,  more  viscid 
kinds  mineral  tar,  while  the  name  petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  has 
been  more  generally  applied  -to  the  intermediate  kinds. 

Petroleum  occurs  sparingly  in  Europe.  A  few  localities  for  it 
are  known  in  Britain.  It  is  found  in  large  quantity  along  the 
country  stretching  from  the  Carpathians,  through  uallicia  and 
Moldavia,  also  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian.  The  most  remarkable  and 
abundant  display  of  the  substance,  however,  is  in  the  so-called  oil- 
regions  of  North  America,  particularly  in  Western  Canada  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  where  vast  quantities  of  it  have  been  obtained 
in  recent  years.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  found  especially  in  certain 
porous  beds  of  sandstone  or  "  sandrrocka,"  which  occur  as  low  down 
as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  even  as  the  top  of  the  Silurian  system. 
In  Canada  it  is  largely  present  in  still  lower  strata.  Its  origin  in 
these  ancient  formations,  where  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  con- 
nected with  any  destanictive  distillation  of  coal,  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem.* 

Asphalt. — ^A  smooth,  brittle,  pitch-like,  black  or  brownish-black 
mineral,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture,  streak 
paler  than  surface  of  fracture,  and  specific  gravity  of  I'O  to  1*68.  It 
melts  at  about  the  temperature  of  ooiling  water,  and  can  be  easily 
kindled,  burning  with  a  bituminous  odour  and  a  bright  but  smoky 
flame.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons,  with  variable  ad- 
mixture of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  association 
with  petroleum,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  hardened  oxidized 
form,  sometimes  as  an  impregnation  filling  the  pores  or  chinks  of 
rocks,  sometimes  in  independent  beds.  In  Britain  it  occurs  as  a 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coals  and  carbonaceous 
shales  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  as  at  Binny  Quarr^^  Linlith- 
gowshire, but  also  in  a  number  of  places  where  its  ongin  is  not 
evident,  as  in  the  Cornish  and  Derbyshire  mining  districts,  and 
among  the  dark  flagstones  of  Caithness  and  Orkney^  which  are  laden 
with  fossil  fishes.  At  Seyssel  (D^partement  de  I'Aine^  it  forms  a 
deposit  2500  feet  hmg  and  800  feet  broad,  which  yields  1500  tons 
annually.  It  exudes  in  a  liquid  form  from  the  ground  round  the 
borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Trinidad  it  forms  a  lake  1^  miles 
in  circumference,  which  is  cool  and  solid  near  the  shore,  but  increases 
in  temperature  and  softness  towards  the  centre. 

Oraphlte. — This  mineral  occurs  in  masses  of  sufficient  size  and 

>  See  Second  Oeol.  Survey  of  Penw^ylvaniaf  vol.  li.  1877.     A]m  Ashbamer,  Proe. 
Amer.  PhU.  Soo.  December,  1876. 
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importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  enumeration  of  carbonaceous 
rocks.  Its  mineralosfical  characters  have  already  (p.  63)  been 
given.  It  occurs  in  distinct  lenticular  beds,  and  also  diffused  in 
minute  scales^  through  slates^  schists,  and  limestones  of  the  older 
geological  formations,  as  in  Cumberland,  Scotland,  Canada^  and 
Bohemia.  It  is  likewise  found  occasionally  as  the  result  of  the 
alteration  of  a  coal  seam  by  intrusive  basalt,  as  s^t  Kew  Gummock  in 
Ayrshire. 

(5.)  Ferruginous. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  marshy  places  and 
shallow  lakes  gives  rise  to  certain  organic  acids,  which,  together  with 
the  carbonic  acid  so  generally  also  present,  decompose  the  ferru- 
ginous minerals  of  rocks  and  carry  away  soluble  salts  of  iron. 
Exposure  to  the  air  leads  to  the  rapid  decomposition  and  oxidation 
of  those  solutions,  which  consequently  give  rise  to  precipitates, 
consisting  partly  of  insoluble  basic  salts  and  partlv  of  the  hydrated 
ferric  oxide.  These  precipitates  mingled  with  clay,  sand,  or 
other  mechanical  impurity,  and  also  with  dead  and  decaying 
organisms,  form  deposits  of  iron-ore.  Operations  of  this  Kind 
appear  to  have  been  m  progress  from  a  remote  geological  antiquity. 
Hence  ironstones  with  traces  of  associated  organic  remains  belong 
to  many  difierent  geological  formations,  and  are  being  formed 
still.^ 

Bog  Iron-Ore  (Lake  ore,  mineral  des  marais,  Sumpferz). — A  dark 
brown  to  black  earthy  but  sometimes  compact  mixture  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  phosphate  of  iron,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese, 
irequently  with  clay,  sand,  and  organic  matter.  An  ordinary 
specimen  yielded,  peroxide  of  iron,  62*59 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  8*52 ; 
sand,  ll*o7  ;  phosphoric  acid,  1*50;  sulphuric  acid,  traces;  water 
and  organic  matter,  16*02= 100*00.  Bog  iron-ore  may  either  be 
formed  in  situ  from  still  water,  or  may  be  laid  down  by  currents  in 
lakes.  Of  the  former  mode  of  formation,  a  familiar  illustration  is 
furnished  by  the  **jnoor-band  pan"  or  hard  ferruginous  crust,  which 
in  boggv  places  and  on  some  ill-drained  land  forms  at  the  bottom  of 
the  soil  on  the  top  of  a  stiff  and  tolerably  impervious  subsoil. 
Abundant  bog-iron  or  It^ke-ore  is  obtained  from  the  bottoms  of 
lakes  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  forms  every  where. on  the  shallower 
slopes  near  banks  of  reeds,  where  there  is  no  strong  current  of  water, 
occurring  in  granular  concretions  that  vary  from  the  size  of  grains  of 
coarse  gunpowder  up  to  nodules  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  forming 
layers  10  to  200  vards  long,  5  to  15  yards  broad,  and  8  to  30  inches 
thick.     These    deposits  are   worked    during  winter   by  inserting 

Jerforated  iron  shovels  through  holes  ,cut  in  the  ice ;  and  so  rapidly 
o  they  accumulate,  that  instances  are  known  where,  after  having 
been  completely  removed,  the  ore  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  years  was 

>  Bee  Senft,  op.  t^.  p.  168 ;  alab  posted,  Book  III.  Part  U.  Beotion  iii 
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foand  to  hare  gathered  again  to  a  thickness  of  several  inches. 
According  to  Ebrenbei^,  the  formatioo  of  bog-ore  is  due,  Dot  merely 
to  the  chemical  actions  arising  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter, 
hat  to  a  power  possessed  by  diatoms  of  separating  iron  from  nater 
and  depositing  it  as  hydrous  peroxide  within  their  siliceous 
framework. 

Alominons  Tellow  Iron  Ove  is  closely  related  to  the  foregoing. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  or  pale  broim  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
with  clay  and  sand,  sometimes  with  silicate  of  iron,  hydrated  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  occurs  in  dull,  naaally 
pulvenilent  grains  and  nodules.  OccaBionally  these  jiodules  may 
be  observed  to  consist  of  a  shell  of  harder  material,  within  which  the 
yellow  oxide  becomes  progressively  softer  towards  the  centre,  which 
IS  Bometinies  quite  empty.  Such  concretions  are  known  as  eetites  oi 
eagle-stones.  This  ore  occurs  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Saxony  and 
Silesia,  also  in  the  Hans,  Baden,  Bavaria,  &c.,  and  among  the 
Jurassic  rocks  in  England. 

Clay-IronBtone  (SphEerosiderite)  has  been  already  (pp.  88,  116) 
referred  to.    It  occurs  abundantly  in  nodules  and  beds  in  the  Car- 
boniferous system  in  most  parts  of  Europe.    The 
nodules  are   generally   oval   and    fattened    in 
form,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  bean  up  to 
concretions  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.    In  many 
cases  tbey  contain  in  ihe  centre  some  oi^anic 
substance,  such  as  a  coprolite,  fern,  cone,  shell, 
or  fish,  that  has  served  as  a  surface  round  wiiich 
the  iron  in  tlie  water  and  itbe  surrounding  mud  ^*^-    *•■  —  Sbptabiam 
could  be  precipitated.     Seams  of  clay-ironstone      iB^raMra.*"      '^^' 
vary  in  thickness  from  mere  paper-tike  partings 
up  to  beds  several  feet  deep.     The  Glevelana  seam  in  the  Middle 
Liaa  of  Yorkshire  is  about  20  feet  thick.    In  the  Carboniferous  system 
of  Scotland  certain  seams  known  as  Blackband  contain  from  10  to  52 
per   cent,  of  coaly  matter,  and  admit  of  being  calcined   with   the 
addition  of  little  or  no  fuel.     They  are  sometimes  crowded  with 
organic  remains,  especially  lamellibrancbs  (anthraaoaia,  anthraeomya, 
&c.)  and  fishes  (rhizodua,  megaiickihys,  &c.). 

A  microscopic  examination  of  some  black -band  ironstones  reveals 
a  very  perfect  oolitic  structure,  showing  that  the  iron  lias  been  pre- 
cipitated in  water  having  such  a  gentle  movement  as  to  keep  the 
granules  quietly  moving  while  their  successive  concentric  layers  of 
carbonate  were  being  deposited.  Mr,  Sorby  has  observed  in  the 
Cleveland  ironstones  an  abnormal  form  of  oolitic  structure,  and 
remarks  that  one  specimen  bore  evidence  that  the  iron,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  small  crystals  of  the  carbonate,  had  been  introduced  eumequent 
to  the  formation  of  the  rook,  as  it  had  replaced  some  of  the  aragonite 
of  the  enclosed  shells;^ 

'  Addiean  to  Gfcol.  Son.  Febnuaj,  1879. 
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The  Biibjoined  analyses  show  the  compositioii  of  some  yarieties  of 
day  ironstones.^ 

GUy  iron-ore         Blade  Band  Glavelaod  on 


(Goal  meaaares),    (CarboniferooaX  (LdaB\ 


Peroxide  of  iroD   .     . 
Protoxide  of  iron  .     . 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Alumina    .     .     .     .     . 

Lime 

Magneoia  .... 

Potash 

Silica 

Garbonio  acid 
Phosphoric  a<cid    .     .. 
Salphurio  acid 
Iron  pyrites     .     .     . 
Water  ..... 
Organic  matter    ^     . 


Torkahire. 
1-45 
36- 14 


1 
6 
2 
2 
0 


38 
"74 
78 
17 
65 


Peroentage.of  iron 


17-37 
26-57 
0-34 
trace 
010 
1-77 
2-40 

99-7S 

29  12 


Scotland. 
2-72 
40-77 


0-90 
0-72 

10  10 
26-41 


10 
17-38 

10000 

34-60 


2-86 

43-02 

0-40 

5-87 

5*14  zino 
5*21 

7-17 

25-50 

1-81 


3-48 
015 

100-61 

35-46 


§  vii.  Detebmikatiok  of  Bocks. 

Three  methods  of  procedure  are  ayaUable  in  the  examination  and 
determination  of  rocks :  1st,  the  rough  and  ready  but  often  sufficient 
appliances  for  examining  macroscopic  characters  in  the  field  or  in* 
doors ;  2nd,  microscopic  investigation ;  3rd,  chemical  analysis. 


t.  MaorcBOopic  Ezamina tlon  in   the  field  or 

Indoors. 

The  instruments  indispensable  for  the  investigation  of  rocks  in  the 
field  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in  character  and  application. 
The  obseryer  will  be  sufficiently  accoutred  if  he  carries  with  bim  a 
hammer  of  such  form  and  weight  as  will  enable  Jiim  to  break  off 
clean  sharp  uuweathered  chips  from  the  edges  of  rock-masses,  a 
small  lens,  a  pocket-knife  of  hard  steel  for  determining  the  hardness 
of  rocks  and  minerals,  a  magnet  or  a  magnetized  knife-blade,  and  a 
small  pocket  phial  of  .dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Should  the  object  be  to  form  a  collection  of  rocks,  a  hammer  of  at 
least  three  or  four  pounds  in  weight  should  be  carried ;  also  one  or  two 
chisels  and  a  small  trimming  hammer,  weig|^ing  about  ^  lb.,  for  reducing 
the  specimens  to  shape.  A  convenient  size  of  specimens  is  4  x  3  x  1 
inches.  They  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in  size,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  orderly  arrangement  in  the  drawers  or  shelves  of  a 
case  or  cabinet.  Attention  should  be  paid  not  only  to  obtain  a 
thoroughly  fresh  fracture  of  a  rock,  but  also  a  weathered  surface 
wherever  there  is  anything  characteristic  in  the  weathering.  Every 
specimen  should  have  affixed  to  it  a  label  indicating  as  exactly  as 

'  See  Pere/s  MelaUurgif^  Tol.  ii   Bisofaof.  Ckem,  umd  Pftys.  Geol^  Snpp.  (1871)  p.  65. 
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possible  the  locality  from  which  it  was  taken.  This  information 
ought  alvpays  to  be  written  down  in  the  field  at  tlie  lime  of  collecting, 
and  shoald  be  wrapped  up  with  the  specimen,  before  it  is  consigned 
to  the  collecting  t4g.  If,  however,  the  student  does  not  purpose  to 
form  a  collection,  but  merely  to  obtAin  such  chips  as  will  enable  him 
to  indge  of  the  characters  of  nooks,  a  hammer  weighing  from  1^  to 
2  Ids.  and  of  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig,  31  will  be  sufficient.    The 


advantage  of  this  form  is  that  the  hammer  can  be  nsed  not  only  tor 
breaking  hard  stones,  bat  also  for  splitting  open  shales  and  other 
fissile  rocks,  so  that  it  unites  the  uses  of  hammer  and  chisel. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  that  the  learner  should  first  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  nomenclatote  of  rocks,  by  carefully  studying  a 
collection  of  correctly  named  and  judiciously  selected  rock-speoimens. 
Soch  collections  may  now  be  purchased  at  small  cost  from  mineral 
dealers,  or  may  be  studied  in  toe  museums  of  most  towns.  Baving 
accustomed  his  eye  to  the  ordinary  external  characters  of  rocks,  and 
become  familiar  with  their  names,  he  may  proceed  to  determine  them 
fur  himself  in  the  field. 

Finding  himself  face  to,  faoe  with  a  rock-mass,  and  aller  noting 
its  geotectonio  characters  (Book  IV.),  the  observer  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  exposed  or  weathered  surface.  The  earliest  lesson  he 
has  to  learn,  and  that  of  which  perhaps  he  will  in  after  life  meet 
with  the  most  varied  illustrations,  is  the  extent  to  which  weathering 
oonoeals  the  trne  aspect  of  rooks.  From  what  has  been  said  in 
previous  pages,  the  nature  of  the  alterations  will  be  understood,  and 
iiirther  information  regarding  the  chemical  processes  at  work  will 
be  found  in  Book  IIL    The  practical  study  of  rooks  in  the  field  soon 
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discloses  the  fact,  that  while  in  some  cases  the  weathered  crust  so 
completely  obscures  the  essential  character  of  a  rock  that  its  true 
nature  might  not  be  suspected,  in  other  instances  it  is  the  weathered 
crust  that  best  reveals  the  real  structure  of  the  mass.  Spheroidal 
crusts  of  a  decomposing  yellow  ferruginous  earthy  substance,  for 
example,  would  hanily  be  identified  as  a  compact  dark  basalt^  jet,  on 
penetrating  within  these  crusts,  a  central  core  of  still  undecomposed 
oasalt  may  not  onfrequently  be  discovered.  Again,  a  block  of  lime- 
stone when  broken  open  may  present  only  a  uniformly  crystalline 
structure,  yet  if  the  weathered  surface  be  examined,  it  will  not 
improbably  show  many  projecting  fragments  of  shells,  polyzoa,  corals, 
crinoids,  or  other  organisms.  The  really  fossiliferous  nature  of  an 
apparently  unfossiliferous  rock  may  thus  be  revealed  by  weathering. 
Many  limestones  also  might  from  their  fresh  fracture  be  set  down  as 
tolerably  pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  from  the  thick  crust  of  yellow 
ochre  on  their  weathered  faces  are  seen  to  be  highly  ferruginous. 
Among  crystalline  Jocks  the  weathered  surface  commonly  throws 
light  upon  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  mass,  for  some  minerals 
decompose  more  rapidly  than  others,  which  are  thus  left  isolated 
and  more  easily  reco^izable.  In  this  naanner  the  existence  of 
quartz  in  many  felspawic  rocks  may  be  detected.  Its  minute  blebs 
or  crystals,  which  to  the  naked  eye  or  lens  are  lost  among  the 
brilliant  facettes  of  ithe  felspars,  stand  out  amid  the  dull  clay  into 
which  these  minerals  are  decomposed. 

The  depth  to  which  weathering  extends  should  be  noted.  The 
student  must  not  be  too  confident  that  he  has  reached  its  limit  even 
when  he  comes  to  the  solid  more  or  less  hard  and  sph'ntery  unde- 
composed stone.  Granite  sometimes  decomposes  into  kaolin  and  sand 
to  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Limestones  have  often  a  mere 
film  of  crust,  because  their  substance  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  and 
removed  by  rain. 

With  some  practice  the  inspection  of  a  weathered  surface  will 
frequently  sufSce  to  determine  the  true  nature  and  name  of  a  rock. 
Should  this  preliminary  examination,  and  a  comparison  of  weathered 
and  unweathered  surfaces,  fail  to  afford  the  inn)rmation  sought,  we 
proceed  to  apply  some  of  the  simple  and  useful  tests  available  for  field- 
work.  The  lens  mil  .usually  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the  rock 
is  compact  and  apparently  structureless,  or  crystalline,  or  fragmental. 
Having  settled  this  point,  we  proceed  to  ascertain  the  hardness  and 
colour  of  streak  by  scratching  a  fresh  surface  of  the  stone.  A  drop 
of  weak  acid  placed  upon  the  scratched  surface  or  on  the  powder  of 
the  streak  may  reveal  tthe  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  By  practice 
considerable  facility  can  be  acquired  in  approximatdy  estimating 
the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  merely  by  the  hand.  The  following 
tables  may  be  of  assistance,  but  it  must  be  understood  at  the  outset 
that  a  knowledee  of  rocks  can  never  be  gained  from  instructions 
given  in  books,  but  must  be  acquired  by  actual  handling  and  study  of 
the  rocks  themselves. 
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i.  A  firesh  firactnre  shows  the  rock  to  be  close-grained,  doll,  with  no 
distinct  stmctnre. 

a.  H.  0*5  or  less  up  to  1 ;  soft,  ommbling  or  easily  scratched  with  the 
knife,  if  not  with  the  finger-nail ;  emits  an  earthy  smell  when 
breathed  upon,  does  not  effervesce  with  acid ;  is  dark  grey, 
brown,  or  blue,  sometimes  red,  yellow,  or  even  white  =  probably 
some  clay  rock,  such  as  mudstone,  massive  shale,  or  fire-clay 
(jp.  160);  or  a  decomposed  felspar  rock  like  a  close-grained 
lelHite  or  orthodase  porphyry.  If  the  rock  is  hard  and  fissile  it 
may  be  shale  or  clay-slate  (pp.  121,  160). 

p.  H.  1*5 — 2.  Occurs  in  beds  or  veins  (sometimes  fibrous),  white, 
yellow,  or  reddish.  Sp.  gr.  2*2 — ^2*4.  Does  not  effervesce 
s=  probably  gj^sum  (pp.  84,  115). 

y.  Friable,  crumbling,  soils  the  fingers,  white,  or  yellowish,  brisk 
effervescence  »» ohalk,  marl,  or  some  pulverulent  form  of  lime- 
stone (pp.  Ill,  166). 

8.  H.  3 — 4.  Sp.  gr.  2*5 — 2*7 ;  pale  to  dark  green  or  reddish,  or  with 
blotched  and  clouded  mixtures  of  these  colours.  Streak  white ; 
feels  soapy ;  no  effervescence,  splintery  to  subconchoidal  fracture, 
edges  snbtranslucent.    See  se^rpentine  (pp.  81,  152). 

c.  H.  averaging  3.  Sp.  gr.  2*6 — 2*8.  White,  but  more  frequently 
bluish-grey,  also  yellow,  brown  and  black ;  streak  white ;  gives 
brisk  effervescence  =  some  form  of  limestone  (pp.  111-115, 165). 

t  H.  3*5 — 4*5.  Sp.  gr.  2*8—2*95.  Yellowish,  wjljiite,  or  pale  brown. 
Powder  (^owiy  soluble  in  acid  with  feeble  .effervescence,  which 
becomes  brisker  when  the  acid  is  app^ed  .to  the  powder  of  the 
stone.    See  dolomite  (pp.  83^  114). 

17.  H.  3 — 4.  Sp.  gr.  3 — 8*9.  Dark  brown  to  dull  black,  streak  yellow 
to  brown,  feebly  soluble  in  acid,  which  becomes  yellow ;  occurs 
in  nodules  or  beds,  msuajLly  with  s^le ;  weathers  with  brown 
or  blood-red  crust  =s  brown  iron-ore.  See  also  clay  ironstone, 
(pp.  84,  116,  175);  and  limonite  (pp.  116,  174);  if  the  rock  is 
reddish  and  gives  a  cherry-red  streak,  see  haematite  (pp.  67, 
116). 

tf.  Sp.  gr.  2*55.  White,  gi:ey,  yellowish,  or  bl^sh,  rings  under  the 
hammer,  frequently  splits  ijnto  tl^n  plates,  ,dpes  not  effervesce, 
weathered  crust  white  and  4^^^^0lte=» perhaps  some  compact 
variety  of  phonolite  (p.  139.  See  also  porphyrite  p.  144). 
i«  Sp.  gr.  2*9 — 3-2.  Black  or  dark  green,  weathered  crust  yellow  or 
brown  s^  probably  some  close-grained  variety  of  basalt  (p.  147), 
or  aphanite  (p.  J.43). 

ic.  H.  6 — 6*5,  but  less  according  to  decomposition.  Sp.  gr.  2*55—2*7. 
Can  with  difficulty  be  scratched  with  the  knife  when  fresh ; 
White,  bluish  grey,  yellow,  lilac,  brown,  red ;  white  streak ;  no 
effervescence  ssi  probably  fk  felsitic  rock  (p.  13?). 

X.  H.  7.  Sp.  gr.  2*5 — 2^9.  The  knife  leaves  a  metallic  streak  of  steel 
upon  the  ]:esii^ng  BurffU)e.  T^ie  rootc  is  w^ite,  reddish,  yellowish 
to  brow3f^  or  blacky  very  finely  gn^ular  or  of  a  homy  texture, 
gives  7^0  ireaotion  with  acid  e=  probably  silica  in  the  form  of  a 
compact  quartsdte  (p.  127),  flint  or  calcedony  (pp.  65, 117, 168). 

11.  A  firesh  flracture  shows  the  rock  to  be  glassy. 

Leaving  out  of  account  some  glass-like  but  crystalline  minerals  such 

N  2 
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as  quartz  and  rook-ealt,  the  number  of  vilreous  rocks  is  oomparativelj 
small.  The  true  nature  of  the  mass  in  question  will  probably  not  be 
difficult  to  determine.  It  must  be  one  of  the  volcanic  rocks  (p.  104).  If 
it  occurs  in  association  with  sanidine  or  siliceous  lavas  (liparitesy 
trachytes)  it  will  probably  be  obsidian  (p.  140),  or  it  may  be  pitchstone 
(p.  140);  if  it  passes  into  one  of  the  basalt-rocks,  as  so  commonly 
happens  along  the  edges  of  dykes  and  intrusive  sheets,  it  is  a  glassy 
form  of  basalt  (tachylite,  hyalomelan,  p.  149). 

iii.  A  fresh  structure  showa  the  rock  to  be  crystalline. 
If  the  component  crj^atals  are  sufficiently  large  for  determination  in 
the  field,  the  name  of  the  rock  vrill  readily  be  found.     W  heie,  however, 
they  are  too  minute  for  identification  even  with  a  good  lens,  the  observer 
may  require  to  submit  the  rock  to  more  precise  investigation  at  home, 
before  its  true  character  can  be  ascertained.    For  the  purposes  of  field- 
work,  however,  the  following  points  should  be  noted, 
a.  The  rock  can  be  easily  scratched  with  the  knife. 
(a)  Effervesces  briskly  with  acid  =  limestone. 
(h)  Powder    of   streak   effervesces    less   briskly.    See    dolomite 

(pp.  83,  114). 
(c)  No    effervescence  with    acid;  may    be    granular    crystalline 
^psum  (alabaster),  ror  anhydrite  .(pp.  84,  115). 
p.  The  rock  is  not  easily  scratched.    It  is  almobt  certainly  a  silicate. 
Its  character  should  be  sought  among  the  massive  crystalline 
rocks  (p.  129).    If,  for  instance,  it  be  heavy,  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  only  one  mineral,  and  have  a  marked  greenish  tint, 
it  may  be  hornblende  rock   (p.  121) ;   if  it  consist  of  some 
white  mineral  (felspar)  and  a  green  mineral  which  gives  it  a 
distinct  green  colour,  while  the  weathered  crust  shows  more 
4>r  less  distinct  effervescence,  it  may  be  a  fine  grained  diorite 
(p.  143),  or  diabase  (p.  145) ;  if  it  be  grey  and  granular,  with 
striated  felspars  and  dark  crystals  (augite  and  magnetite),  with 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  weathered  crust,  it  is  probably  a 
dolerite  (p.  148) ;  if  it  be  compact,  finely-crystalline,  scratched 
with  difficulty,  showing  crystals  of  orthoclase,   and  with  a 
bleached  argillaceous  weathered  crust,   it  is  probably  an  or- 
thoclas^porphyry  (p.  138),  or  quartz-porphyry  (p.  135).     The 
occurrence  of  distinct  blebs  or  crystals  of  quartz  in  the  fresh 
fractures  or  w.eathered  face  will  suggest  a  place  for  the  rock  in 
the  quartziferous  cystalline  series. 
iv.  A  fresh  fracture  shows  the  rock  to  have  a  foliated  structure. 
The  foliated  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  >ea6ily  recognizable  by  the 
prominence  of  their  component  minerals;  their  characters  have  been 
given  at  p.  118.     Where  the  minerals  are  so  intimately  mingled  as  not 
to  be  separable  by  the  use  of  the  lens,  the  following  hints  may  be 
of  service : — 

a.  The  rock  Jias  an  unctuous  feel,  and  is  easily  scratched.  It  may 
be  talc-schist  (p.  120),  chlorite- schist  (p.  121),  hydrous  mica- 
schist  (p.  123),  or  foliated  serpentine  (p.  152). 
p.  The  rock  emits  an  earthy  smell  when  breathed  on,  is  harder  than 
those  included  in  a,  is  fine-grained  and  usually  dark  grey  in 
colour,  splits  with  a  slaty  fracture,  and  contains  commonly 
scattered  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  or  some  other  mineral  It  is 
some  argillaceous-Bcbist  or  clay-slate,  the  varieties  of  which 
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are  named  from  the  predominaot  enoloeed  mineral,  as  chiasto- 
lite-slate,  andalasite-schist,  ottrelite-schist,  &a  (p.  121). 
y.  The  rock  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  ray-like  or  fibrous  crystals 
matted  together.     If  the  fibres  are  exceedingly  fine,  silky,  and 
easily  separable,  it  is  probacy  asbestus;  if  ih&y  are  coarser, 
greenish  to  white,  glassy,  and  hard,  it  is  probably  an  actinolite- 
schist  (p.  121.) 
&  The  rock  has  a  hardness  of  nearly  7,  and  splits  with  some  difficulty 
along  micaceous  folia.    It  is  probably  a  quartzose  variety  of 
mioa-Bchist,  quartz-schist,  or  gneiss  (pp.  120^128^. 
c.  The  rock  shows  on  its  weathered  sui-face  small  particles  of  quartz 
and  folia  of  mica  in  a  fine  decomposing  base*    It  is  probably  a 
fine-grained  -variety  of  mica-schist  or  gneiss. 
V.  A.  firesh  firactore  shows  the  rock  to  have  a  firagmental  (clastic) 
structure. 

Where  the  component  fragments  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  or  with  a  lens,  there  is  nsually  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
true  nature  and  proper  name  of  the  rock.  Two  characters  require  to  be 
specially  considered — the  component  fragments  and  the  cementing  paste. 
1.  The  FragmenU. — According  to  the  shape,  size,  and  composition  of 
the  fragments,  different  names  are  assigned  to  clastic  rocks. 

a.  8  h  ap  e. — If  the  fragments  are  chjefly  rounded,  the  place  of  the  rook 
may  be  sought  in  the  sand  and  gravel  series  (p.  156),  while  if  they  are 
large  and  angular,  it  may  be  classed  as  a  breccia  (p.  157)*  Some  mineral 
substances,  however,  do  not  acquire  rounded  outlines,  even  after  long- 
continued  attrition.  Mica,  for  example,  splits  up  into  thin  ]amin»,  which 
may  be  broken  isto  small  flakes  or  spangles,  but  never  become  rounded 
granules.  Other  minerals  also  which  have  a  ready  cleavage  are  apt  to 
break  up  along  their  cleavage  planes,  and  thus  to  retain  angular  contours. 
Calc-spar  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  tendency.  Organic  remains 
composed  of  this  mineral  (such  as  crinoids  and  ecbinoids)  may  often  be 
noticed  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition,  having  evidently  been  subjected 
to  long-continued  comminution.  Yet  angular  outlines  and  fresh  or  little 
worn  cleavage  surfaces  may  be  found  among  them.  Many  limestones  con- 
sist largely  of  sub-angular  organic  debris.  Angular  inorganic  detritus 
is  charactmstic  of  volcanic  breccias  and  tuffs  (p.  161). 

)3.  Size. — Where  the  fragments  are  hard  rounded  or  sub-angular 
grains,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  or  less,  the  rock  is  probably  some  form  of 
sandstone  (p.  158).  Where  they  range  up  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  it  may  be 
a  pebbly  sandstone,  fine  conglomerate  or  grit ;  where  they  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  it  is  an  ordinary  conglomerate  ;  where 
they  range  up  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head  or  larger,  it  is  a  coarse  eon- 
glomerate.  A  considerable  admixture  of  sub-angular  stones  makes  it  a 
breociated  conglomerate  or  breccia. 

7.  Composition. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fragments  are  of 
quartz,  or  at  least  of  some  siliceous  and  enduring  mineral.  Sandstones 
consist  chiefly  of  rounded  quartz-grains  (p.  155).  Where  these  are 
unmixed  with  other  ingredients,  the  rock  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  a 
quartzose  sandstone.  Such  a  rock  when  indurated  becomes  quartzite 
(p.  126).  Among  the  quartz  grains,  minute  fragments  of  other  minerals 
may  be  observed.  When  any  one  of  these  is  prominent,  it  may  give  a 
name  to  the  variety  of  sandstone,  as  felspathic,  micaceous  Q>.  158).    Yol- 
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canio  tuffs  and  breooias  are  charaoterized  by  the  ooonrrence  of  lapilli 
(very  commonly  ceUtdar)  of  the  lavas  from  the  explosion  of  'which 
they  have  been  foimed  (p.  163).  Among  interbedded  volcanic  rooks  the 
student  will  meet  with  beds  which  he  may  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  class 
as  volcanic  or  as  formed  of  ordinary  sediment.  They  consist  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  volcanic  detritus  with  sand  or  mud,  and  pass  on  the  one  side 
into  true  tufik,  on  the  other  into  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  &c.  If  the 
component  fragments  of  a  non-crystalline  rock  give  a  brisk  effervescence 
with  acid  they  are  calcareous,  and  the  rock  (most  likely  a  limestone,  or 
at  least  a  calcareous  formation,)  should  be  searched  for  traces  of  fossils. 

2.  Hie  Paste, — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  component  fragments 
of  a  clastic  rook  cohere  merely  from  pressure  and  without  any  discover- 
able matrix.  This  is  occasionally  the  case  with  sandstone.  Most  com- 
monly, however,  there  is  some  cementing  paste.  If  a  drop  of  weak  acid 
produces  effervescence  from  between  the  component  non-calcareous 
grains  of  a  rock,  the  paste  is  calcareous.  If  the  grains  are  coated  with 
a  red  orust  which  on  being  bruised  between  white  paper  gives  a  cheny- 
red  powder,  the  cementing  material  is  the  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 
If  tfie  paste  is  yellow  or  brown,  it  is  probably  in  great  part  the  hydrous 
peroxide  of  iron.  A  dark  brown  or  black  matrix  which  can  be  dissipated 
by  heating  is  bituminous.  Where  the  component  grains  are  so  nrmly 
cemented  in  an  exceedingly  hard  matrix  that  they  break  across  rather 
than  separate  from  each  other  when  the  stone  is  fractured,  the  paste  is 
probably  siliceous. 

ii.  MioroBOopio  InyestigatiozL^ 

The  value  of  the  microscope  as*  an  aid  in  geological  research  has 
been  sufficiently  d^elt  upon  in  the  preceding  pages.  Some  informa- 
tion may  now  lie  given  as  to  the  methods  of  proo^ure  in  microscopical 
inquiry. 

I.  Preparation  of  mioroscopio  slides  of  rocks  and  minerals. 
— ^The  observer  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  prepare  his  own  slices,  and  in 
many  cases  will  find  if  of  advantage  to  do  so,  or  at  least  personally 
to  superintend  their  preparation  by  others.  It  is  desirable  that  he 
should  know  at  the  outset  that  no  costly  or  unwieldy  set  of  apparatus 
is  needful  for  his  purpose.  If  he  is  resident  in  one  place  ana  can  ac- 
commodate a  cutting  machine,  such  as  a  lapidary's  lathe,  he  will 
find  the  process  of  prepai^i^  roek-^lices  greatly  facilitated.'    The 

*  Thie  section  i«  tiJcen,  wiih  altemtioiiB  and  addRioAs,  tt6m  the  aathor's  OuUine»  of 
Field  Geology, 

'  A  maoliiDe  well  adapted  {6r  both  cutting  ind  polishing  was  devised  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan,  and  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Ootton  and  Johnson,  Gnifton 
Street,  Soho,  London,  for  £H)  K)«.  Another  sKuinc  and  poHshing  machine,  invented 
by  Mr,  F.  Q.  Outtell,  52  New  Compton  Sfrect,  Soko,  London,  oosto  £6  lOs.  These 
machines  are  too  unwiel^  lobe  carried  about  the  country  by  a  field-geologist  Fness 
of  Berlin  sapplies  two  small  and  convenient  hand-instruments,  one  for  slicing,  the  other 
for  grinding  and  polishing.  The  slioing^machlae  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  for  hard 
rooks  as  one  of  the  larger  more  solid  forms  of  apparatus  worked  by  a  lareadle.  Bat  the 
srinding-maGlune  is  useful,  and  might  be  added  to  a  geologist's  outfit  without  material 
inconvenience.  If  a  lapidary  is  within  reach,  much  of  the  more  irksome  part  of  the  work 
may-  be  saved  by  getting  him  to  cut  off  the  thin  slices  in  directions  marked  fur  him 
upon  the  speoim^euM. 
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thickness  of  each  slice  must  be  mainly  regahted  by  the  nature  of 
the  rocky  the  rule  being  to  noake  tiie  slice  as  thin  as  can  conyeniently 
be  cut^  so  as  to  save  kuKvar  in  grinding  down  afterwards*  Perhaps 
the  thickiwwi  of  a  shilling  may  be  tfU[en  as  a  fair  average.  The 
tiperatory  howeyer^  may  still  further  reduce  this  thickness  by  cutting 
and  polishing  a  face  of  the  specimen,  cementing  that  on  glass  in 
the  way  to  be  immediately  described,  and  then  cutting  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  cemented  surface.  The  thin  slice  thus  left  on  the 
glass  can  then  be  ground  down  with  comparatiye  ease. 

Excellent  rock-sections,  howeyer,  may  be  prepared  without  any 
machine,  provided  the  operator  possesses  ordinary  neatness  of  hand 
and  patience.  He  must  procure  as^  thin  chips  as  possible.  Should 
tiie  rocks  be  accessible  to  him  in  the  field,  he  snould  select  the 
freshest  portions  of  them,  and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  hammer 
break  on  from  a  sharp  edge  a  number  of  thin  splinters  or  chips,  out 
of  which  he  can  choose  one  or  more  for  rock-slices.  These" chips 
may  be  about  an  inch  square^  It  is  well  to  take  several  of  them, 
as  the  first  specimen  may  chance  to  be  spoiled  in  the  preparation. 
The  geologist  ought  also  always  to  carry  off  a  piece  of  the  same 
block  from  which  his  chip  is  taken,  that  he  may  have  a  specimen 
of  the  rock  for  future  reference  and  comparison.  Every  such  hand- 
specimen,  as  well  as  the  chips  belon^n^  to  it,  ought  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  paper  on  the  spot  wnere  it  is  obtained,  and  with  it  should  be 
placed  a  label  containing  the  name  of  the  locality  and  any  notes 
that  may  be  thought  necessMry*  It  can  hairdly  be  too  frequently  re- 
iterated that  all  such  field-notes  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  oe  written 
down  on  the  ground  where  the  actual  facts  are  before  the  eye  for 
examination. 

Having  obtained  his  thin  slices,  either  by  bavins  them  slit  with  a 
machine  or  by  detaching  with  a  hammer  as  thin  spnnters  as  possible, 
the  operator  may  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  them  for  the  mi- 
croscope. For  tms  purpose  the  following  simple  apparatus  is  all  that 
is  absolutely  needful,  though  if  a  grinding-'maehine  be  added  it  will 
save  time  and  labour. 

lAst  of  Apparahu  required  in  the  Prepetrcttion  of  l%in  Slices  of  Bocks  and 

Minerals  for  Microscopical  ExanUnaiion, 

1.  A  oast-iron  plate  ^  inch  thick  and  9  inches  square. 

2.  Two  pieces  of  plate-glass,  9  inches  square. 

3.  A  Water  of  Ayr  stone,  6  inches  long  by  2i  inches  broad. 

4.  Coarse  emery  (1  lb.  or  so  at  a  time). 
6.  Fine  or  flour  emery  (ditto). 

6.  Putty  powder  (1  oz.). 

7.  Canada  balsam.  (There  is  an  excellent  kind  prepared  by 
Biramingten,  Bradford,  specially  for  microscopic  preparations,  and  sold  in 
shilling  bottles.) 

;    8.  A  small  forceps,  and  a  common  sewing-needle  with  its  head  fix;ed 
in  a  short  wooden  handle. 
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9.  Some  oblong  pieces  of  common  flat  window-glass ;  2  x  1  inclies  is 
a  convenient  size, 

10.  Glasses  with  gronnd  edges  for  mounting  the  slices  upon.  They 
may  be  had  at  any  chemical  instrument  maker*s  in  different  sizes,  the 
commonest  in  this  country  being  3x1  inches. 

11.  Thin  covering-glasses,  square  or  round.  These  are  sold  by  the 
ounce ;  ^  oz.  will  be  nuflScient  to  begin  with. 

12.  A  small  bottle  of  spirits  of  wine. 

The  firdt  part  of  the  process  consists  in  rubbing  down  and  polish- 
ipg  one  side  of  the  chip  or  slice,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done  in 
cutting  off  a  slice  affixed  to  glass,  as  above  mentioned.  We  place  the 
chip  upon  the  wheel  of  the  grinding-machine»  or,  failing  that,  upon 
the  iron  plate,  with  a  little  coarse  emery  and  water.  If  the  chip  is 
so  shaped  that  it  can  be  conveniently  pressed  by  the  finger  against 
the  plate  and  kept  there  in  regular  horizontal  movement,  we  may 
proceed  at  once  to  rub  it  down.  If,  however,  we  find  a  difSculty, 
Irom  its  small  size  or  otherwise,  in  holding  the  chip,  one  side  of  it 
may  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bobbin  or  other  convenient  bit  of  wood 
by  means  of  a  cement  formed  of  three^parts  of  rosin  and  one  of  bees- 
wax, which  is  easily  softened  by  heating.  A  little  practice  will  show 
that  a  b1oW|  equable  motion  with  a  certain  steady  prea«(ure  is  most 
effectual  in  producing  the  desired  flatness  of  surface.  When  all  the. 
roughnesses  have  been  removed,  which  can  be  told  after  the  chip  has 
been  dipped  in  water  so  as  to  remove  the  mud  and  emery,  we  place 
the  specimen  upon  the  square  of  plate-glass,  and  with  flour  emery  and 
water  continue  to  rub  it  down  until  ^1  the  scratches  caused  by  the 
coarse  emery  have  been  removed  and  a  smooth  polished  surface  has, 
been  produced.^  Care  should  be  taken  to  wash  the  chip  entirely 
free  of  any  grains  of  coarse  emery  before  the  polishing  on  glass  la 
begun.  It  is  desirable  also  to  reserve  the  glass  for  polishing  only. 
The  emery  gets  finer  and  finer  the  longer  it  is  used,  so  that  by  re- 
maining on  the  plate  it  may  be  used  many  times  in  succession.  Of 
course  the  glass  itself  is  worn  down,  but  by  using  alternately  every 
portion  of  its  surface  and  on  both  sides,  one  plate  may  be  made  to  last 
a  considerable  time.  If  after  drying  and  examining  it  ca'refuUy  mo 
find  the  surface  of  the  chip  to  be  polished  and  free  from  scratches,  we 
may  advance  to  the  next  part  of  the  process.  But  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  surface  is  still  finely  scratched.  In  this  case  we  may  pbce 
the  chip  upon  the  Water  of  Ayr  stone  and  with  a  little  water  gently 
rub  it  to  and  fro.  It  should  be  held  quite  flat  The  Water  of  Ayr 
stone  too  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  worn  into  a  hollow,  but  should 
also  be  kept  quite  flat,  otherwise  we  shall  lose  part  of  the  chip.  Some 
soft  rocks,  however,  will  not  take  an  unscratched  surface  even  with 

1  Exceedingly  impalpable  emery  powder  may  Iw  obtained  by  etfrring  tome  of  tim. 
finest  emery  in  water,  and  after  the  ooarse  particles  have  subsided,  ponring  off  the  lipoid 
and  allowing  the  fine  suspended  dnst  gradoally  to  sabside.  Filtered  and  dried,  the 
residue  oan  be  kept  for  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  polishingi 
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the  Water  of  Ayr  stone.  These  may  be  finished  with  putty  powder, 
applied  with  a  bit  of  woollen  rag. 

The  desired  flatness  and  polish  haying  been  secured,  and  all 
trace  of  scratches  and  dirt  having  been  completely  removed,  we 
proceed  to  a  farther  stage,  which  consists  in  grinding  down  the 
opposite  side  and  reducing  the  chip  to  the  requisite  degree  of  thin- 
ness. The  first  step  is  now  to  cement  the  polished  surface  of  the 
chip  to  one  of  the  pieces  of  common  glass.  A  thin  piece  of  iron  (a 
common  shovel  does  quite  well)  is  heated  over  a  fire,  or  is  placed 
between  two  supports  oyer  a  gas-flame.^  On  this  plate  must  be  laid 
the  piece  of  glass  to  which  the  slice  is  to  be  affixed,  together  with  the 
slice  itself.  A  little  Canada  balsam  is  dropped  on  the  centre  of  the 
glass  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary 
consistency.  To  test  this  condition,  the  point  of  a  knife  should  be 
inserted  into  the  balsam,  and  on  being  removed  should  be  rapidly 
cooled  by  being  pressed  gainst  some  cold  surface.  If  it  soon 
becomes  hard  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger  nail,  it  has 
been  sufSciently  heated.  Care,  however^  must  be  observed  not  to  let 
it  remain  too  long  on  the  hot  plate  ;  for  it  will  then  become  brittle 
and  start  from  the  glass  at  some  future  stage,  or  at  least  will  break 
away  from  the  edjges  of  the  chip  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  being  frayed  off.  The  heat  should  be  kept  as  moderate  as  possible, 
for  if  it  becomes  too  great  it  may  injure  some  portions  of  the  rock. 
Chlorite,  for  example,  is  rendered  quite  opaque  if  the  heat  is  so  great 
as  to  drive  off  its  water. 

When  the  balsam  is  found  to  be  ready,  the  chip,  which  has  been 
warmed  on  the  same  plate,  is  lifted  with  the  forceps,  and  laid  gently 
down  upon  the  balsam.  It  is  well  to  let  one  end  touch  the  bilsam 
first,  and  then  gradually  to  lower  the  other,  as  in  this  way  the  air  is 
driven  out  With  the  point  of  a  needle  or  a  knife  the  chip  should  be 
moved  about  a  little,  so  as  to  expel  any  bubbles  of  air  and  promote  a 
firm  cohesion  between  the  glass  and  the  stone.  The  glass  is  now 
removed  with  the  forceps  from  the  plate  and  put  upon  the  table,  and 
a  lead  weight  or  other  small  heayy  object  is  placed  upon  the  chip,  so 
as  to  keep  it  pressed  down  until  the  balsam  has  cooled  and  hardened. 
If  the  operation  has  been  successful  the  slide  ought  to  be  ready  for 
further  treatment  as  soon  as  the  balsam  has  become  cold.  If, 
however,  the  balsam  is  still  soft,  the  glass  must  be  again  placed  on 
the  plate  and  gently  heated^  until  on  cooling,  the  balsam  fulfils  the 
condition  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  finger-nail. 

Haying  now  produced  a  firm  union  of  the  chip  and  the  glass,  we 
proceed  to  rub  down  the  remaining  side  of  the  stone  with  coarse 
emery  on  the  iron  plate  as  before.  If  the  glass  cannot  be  held  in 
the  hand  or  moved  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  fingers,  which 
usually  soiBces,  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  bobbin  with  the 

*  A  pUo6  of  wire-gftase  placed  over  tlie  flame,  with  an  interval  of  an  inch  or  more 
between  it  and  the  overlying  thin  iron  plate,  tends  to  ditfoae  the  heat  and  prevent  the 
lialaam  from  being  unequally  heated. 
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cement  as  before.  When  tbe  chip  has  been  reduced  nniil  it  is 
tolerably  thin ;  until^  for  example,  light  appears  through  it  when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  window,  we  may,  as  before,  wash 
it  clear  of  the  coarse  emery  and  continue  the  reduction  of  it  on  the 
glass  plate  with  fine  emery.  Crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
gneiss,  diorite,  dolerite,  and  modem  lavas,  can  be  thus  reduced  to  the 
required  thinness  on  the  glass  plate.  Softer  rocks  may  xeqvM 
gentle  treatment  with  the  Water  of  Ayr  itoDfiu 

The  last  parts  of  tl»  piooesfr  are  the  most  delicate  of  all.  We 
desire  to  make  the  section  as  thin  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose 
continue  rubbing  until  after  one  final  attempt  we  may  perhaps  find  to 
our  dismay  that  great  part  of  the  slice  has  disappeared.  The  utmost 
caution  shoidd  be  used.  The  slide  should  be  kept  as  flat  as  possible, 
and  looked  at  frequently,  that  the  fiirst  indications  of  disruption  may 
be  detected.  The  thinness  desirable  or  attainable  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock.  Transparent  minerals  need 
not  be  so  much  reduced  as  more  opaq.ue  ones.  Some  minerals,  indeed, 
remain  absolutely  opaque  to  the  last,  like  pyrite,  magnetite,  and 
ilmenite. 

The  slide  is  now  ready  for  the  microscope.  It  ought  always  to  be 
examined  with  that  instrument  at  this  stage.  1!\^  can  thus  see 
whether  it  is  thin  enough,  and  if  any  chemiccS  tests  are  required  they 
can  readily  be  applied  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  slice.  If  the 
rock  has  proved  to  be  very  brittle,  and  we  have  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  thin  slice  after  much  labour  and  several  failures,  nothing 
further  »iould  be  done  with  the  preparation,  unless  to  cover  it  with 

flass,  as  will  be  immediately  ex^ined,  which  not  only  protects  it^ 
ut  adds  to  its  transparency.  But  where  the  slice  is  not  so  fragile, 
and  will  bear  removal  from  its  original  rough  scratched  piece  of  glass^ 
it  should  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  glass-slides  TNo.  10).  For  this 
pui^se  the  preparation  is  once  more  placed  on  the  warm  iron  plate, 
and  close  alongside  of  it  is  put  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  has 
been  carefully  cleaned,  and  on  the  middle  of  which  a  little  Canada 
balsam  has  been  dropped.  The  heat  gradually  loosens  the  cohesion 
of  the  slice,  which  is  then  very  gently  pushed  with  the  needle  or 
knife  along  to  the  contiguous  clean  slip  of  glass.  Considerable 
practice  is  needed  in  this  part  of  the  work,  as  the  slice,  being  so 
thin,  is  apt  to  go  to  pieces  in  being  transferred.  A  gentle  inclination 
of  the  warm  plate,  so  that  a  tendency  may  be  given  to  the  slice  to 
slip  downwards  of  itself  on  to  the  clean  glass,  may  be  advantageously 
given.  We  must  never  attempt  to  lift  the  slica  All  shifting  of  its 
position  should  be  performed  with  the  point  of  the  needle  or  other 
sharp  instrument,  if  it  goes  to  pieces  we  may  yet  be  able  to  pilot 
the  fragments  to  their  resting-place  on  the  balsam  of  the  new  glass, 
and  the  resulting  slide  may  be  sufficient  for  the  required  purpose. 

When  the  slice  has  been  safely  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the 
glass  slip,  we  put  a  little  Canada  balsam  over  it,  and  warm  it 
as  before.     Then  taking  one  of  the  thin  cover-glasses  with  the 
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forceps,  we  allow  it  gradually  to  rest  upon  the  slice  by  letting 
down  first  one  side,  and  then  oy  degrees  the  whole.  A  few  gentle 
circular  movements  of  the  coyer-glass  with  the  point  of  the  needle 
or  forceps  may  be  needed  to  ensnre  the  total  disappearance  of  air- 
bubbles.  When  these  do  not  appear,  and  when,  as  before,  we  find 
that  tisB  twlMni  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  consistence,  the 
sHde  containing  tho  rin  m  Jiemoyed^  and  placed  on  the  table  with  a 
small  lead  weight  aboye  it  in  the  same  way  ttsabeady  diMrxibfld.  On 
becoming  quite  cold  and  hard  the  superabundant  babsm  roond  the 
edge  of  the  coyer-glass  may  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  any 
which  still  adheres  to  the  glass  may  be  remoyed  with  a  little  spirits  of 
wine.  Smiall  labels  should  be  kept  ready  for  affixing  to  the  slides  to 
mark  localities  and  reference  numbers.  Thus  labelled,  the  slide 
may  be  put  away  for  future  study  and  comparison. 

The  whole  process  seems  perhaps  a  little  tedious.  But  in  reality 
much  of  it  is  so  mechanical,  that  after  the  mode  of  manipulation 
has  been  learnt  by  a  little  experience,  the  rubbing-down  may  be 
done  while  the  operator  is  reading.  Thus  in  the  eyening,  when 
enjoying  a  pleasant  book  after  his  day  in  the  field,  he  may  at  the 
same  time  with  some  nractice  rub  down  his  rock-chips,  and  thus  get 
oyer  the  drudgery  of  tne  operation  almost  unconsciously. 

Boxes  with  grooyed  siaes  for  carrying  microscopic  slides  are  sold 
in  different  sizes.  Such  boxes  are  most  conyenient  for  a  trayelling 
equipage,  as  they  go  into  small  space,  and  with  the  help  of  a  little 
cotton-wool  they  hold  the  glass-slides  firmly  without  risk  of  breakage. 
For  a  final  resting-place,  a  case  with  shallow  trays  or  drawers  in 
which  the  slides  can  lie  flat  is  most  conyenient. 

2.  The  MioroBOope. — Unless  the  obseryer  proposes  to  enter  into 

freat  detail  in  the  inyestigation  of  the  minuter  parts  of  rock  stt-ucture, 
e  does  not  require  to  procure  a  large  and  expeusiye  instrument. 
For  most  geological  purposes  objectives  of  IJ^,  1,  and  j^  inch  focal 
length  with  ma^ifying  powers  of  from  30  to  70  diameters,  are 
sufiicient.  But  it  is  desirable  also  for  special  work,  such  as  the 
inyestigation  of  crystallites  and  inclusions  of  minerals,  to  have  an 
objective  capable  of  magnifying  up  to  200  or  300  diameters.  An 
instrument  with  fairly  good  glasses  of  these  powers,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  object-glasses  and  eye-pieces,  may  be  had  of  some 
London  makers  for  £5.  But  for  some  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  microscopical  study  of  rocks  a  rotating  stage  is  requisite,  the 
presence  of  which  necessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  instrument. 
One  of  the  best  microscopes  specially  adapted  for  lithol^'cal  research 
is  that  devised  by  Professor  Rosenbusch,  of  which  an  English  modi- 
fication is  made  by  Watson  of  Pall  Mall,  London,  and  sold  at  £21. 
It  contains  eyery  apparatus  required  for  ordinary  work.  A  less 
complete  but  nseful  instrument  is  sold  by  the  same  makeir 
for£9. 10«. 

Among  the  indispensable  adjuncts  are  two  Nicol  prisms,  one  to  be 
fitted  below  the.  stage,  the  other  most  advantageously  placed  over 
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the  eye-piece.  A  qnartz-plate  is  useful  in  examination  with  polarized 
light.  It  should  be  arranged  between  the  two  Nicol  prisms, 
either  below  the  stage  or  in  the  tube  abeve  the  objective,  so  as  to  be 
conyeniently  slipped  in  and  out  of  the  fi<:^ld  as  required.  A  nose- 
piece  for  two  objectiyes  screwed  to  the  foot  of  the  tube  saves  time 
and  trouble  by  enabling  the  obseryer  at  once  to  pass  from  a  low  to  a 
high  power.  The  numerous-  pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  for  physio- 
logical work  are  not  needed  in  the  examination  of  rocks  and  minerals. 

3.  Methods  of  Ezamtnatioxi. — ^Examples  of  the  nature  of  the 
kind  of  research  practicable  with  the  microscope  in  geology  haying 
already  been  abundantly  given,  a  few  hints  may  be  here  added  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student  in  making  his  own  microscopic 
observations. 

Befleeted  Light, — ^It  is  not  infrequently  desirable  to  observe  with 
the  microscope  the  characters  of  a  rock  as  an  opaque  object.  This 
cannot  usually  be  done  with  a  broken  fragment  of  the  stone,  except 
of  course  with  yery  low  powers.  Hence  one  of  the  most  useftil 
preliminary  examinations  of  a  prepared  slice  is  to  place  it  in  the 
neld,  and,  throwing  the  mirror  out  of  gear,  to  converge  as  strong;  a 
light  upon  it  as  can  be  had,  short  of  oright  direct  sunlight.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  opaque  minerals.  The  sulphides  and  iron  oxides  so  abundant  in 
rocks  appear  as  densely  black  objects  with  transmitted  light,  and 
show  only  their  external  form.  But  by  throwing  a  strong  light  upon 
their  surface  we  may  often  discover  not  only  their  distinctive  colours 
but  their  characteristic  internal  structure.  Titaniferous  iron  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  adyantage  of  this  method.  Seen  with 
transmitted  light  that  mineral  appears  in  black,  utterly  structureless 
grains  or  opaque  patches  though  frequently  bounded  by  definite 
lines  and  angles.  But  with  reflected  light  the  cleayage  and  lines 
of  growth  of  the  mineral  can  then  often  be  clearly  seen,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  uniform  black  patches  are  found  in  many  cases  to 
enclose  bright  brassy  kernels  of  pyrite.  Magnetite  also  presents  a 
characteristic  blue-black  colour,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the. 
other  iron  oxides. 

Transmitted  lAght. — It  is,  of  course,  with  the  light  allowed  to 
pass  through  prei)ared  slices  that  most  of  the  microscopic  examination 
of  minerals  and  rocks  is  performed.  A  little  experience  will  show 
the  learner  that  in  yiewing  objects  in  this  way  he  may  obtain  some- 
what different  results  from  two  slices  of  the  same  rock  according  to 
their  relative  thinness.  In  the  thicker  one  a  certain  mineral  or 
rock,  obsidian  for  example,  will  appear  perhaps  brown  or  almost 
black,  while  in  the  other  what  is  eyidently  the  same  mineral  may  be 
pale  yellow,  green,  brown,  or  almost  colourless.  Triclinic  felspars  seen 
in  polarized  light  give  only  a  pale  milky  light  when  extremely  thin, 
but  present  bright  chromatic  bands  when  somewhat  thicker. 

Polarized  Light. — By  means  of  polarized  light  an  exceedingly 
delicate  method  of  investigation  is  made  ayailable.    We  use  both 
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the  Nicol  prisms.  If  tlie  object  be  singly  refractiDg,  such  as  a  piece 
of  glass,  or  an  amorphous  body,  or  a  crystal  belonging  to  some 
substance  which  crystallizes  Id  the  isometric  or  cubic  system,  the  light 
will  reach  our  eye  apparently  unaflfected  by  the  intervention  of  the 
object  The  field  will  remain  dark  when  the  axes  of  the  two  prisms 
are  at  right  angles  (crossed  Nicols^,  in  the  same  way  as  if  no  inter- 
vening object  were  there.  Such  bodies  are  isotropie.  If,  however, 
the  substance  under  examination  be  doubly  refracting — ^a  mineral 
belonging  to  one  of  the  other  crystaliographic  systems — ^it  will 
modify  the  polarized  beam  of  light.  On  rotating  one  of  the 
prisms  we  now  perceive  bands  or  flashes  of  colour,  and  numerous 
lines  appear  which  before  were  invisible.  The  field  no  longer 
remains  dark  when  the  two  !Nico]  prisms  are  crossed.  Sach  a 
substance  is  anisotropic. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  may  readily  tell  by  this  means 
whether  or  not  a  rock  contains  anv  glassy  constituent.  If  it  does, 
then  that  portion  of  its  mass  will  become  dark  when  the  prisms  are 
crossed,  while  the  crystalline  parts  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
do  not  belong  to  the  cubic  system,  will  remain  conspicuous  by  their 
brightuess.  A  thin  plate  ^of  quartz  matkes  this  separation  of  the 
glassy  and  crystalline  parts  of  a  rock  even  more  satisfactory.  It  is 
placed  between  the  Nicol  prisms,  which  may  be  so  adjusted  with 
reference  to  it  that  the  field  of  the  microscope  appears  uniformly 
violet.  The  glassy  porticm  of  any  rock,  being  singly  refracting  or 
isotropic,  placed  on  the  stage  will  allow  the  violet  light  to  pass 
through  unchanged,  but  the  crystalline  portions,  being  doubly  re- 
fracting or  anisotropic,  will  alter  the  violet  light  into  other  prismatic 
colours.  The  object  flhould  be  rotated  in  the  field  and  the  eye  should 
be  kept  steadily  fixed  pon  one  portion  of  the  slide  at  a  time,  so 
that  any  change  may  be  observed.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate 
test  for  the  presence  of  glassy  and  crystalline  constituents. 

In  searching  for  the  orystallographic  system  to  which  a  mineral 
in  a  microscopic  slice  should  be  referred,  attention  is  given  to  the 
directions  in  which  the  mineral  appears  dark,  in  other  words,  to  the 
directions  of  its  extinction,  between  crossed  Nicols.  It  is  extinguished 
when  two  of  its  axes  of  elasticity  for  vibrations  of  light  coincide  with 
the  principal  sections  of  the  two  prisms.  During  a  complete  rotation 
of  the  slide  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  the  mineral  becomes  dark 
in  four  positions,  each  of  which  marks  that  coincidence.  When  on  the 
other  hand  the  prisms  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  coincidence 
of  their  principal  sections  with  the  axes  of  elasticity  in  the  mineral 
allows  the  maximum  of  light  to  pass  through,  which  likewise  occurs 
four  times  in  a  complete  rotation  of  the  mineral.  The  different 
crystaliographic  systems  are  distinguishable  by  the  relation  between 
their  crystaliographic  axes  and  their  axes  of  elasticity.  By  noting 
this  relation  in  the  case  of  any  given  mineral  (and  there  are  usually 
sections  enough  of  each  mineral  in  the  same  rock-slice  to  furnish  the 
required  data)  its  crystalline  system  may  be  fixed.    But  in  many 
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cases  it  has  been  fonnd  possible  to  establish  characteristic  distinctions 
for  individual  mineral  species,  by  notiog  the  angle  between  the 
direction  of  their  extinction  and  cei-tain  principal  faces,  ft  \WOuld  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  the  (detfiils  of  this 
subject,  which  must  be  sought  in  some  of  the  works  already  cited. 
The  publications  of  Zirkel,  BosejibuQch^  yon  Ld^utuli;^,  Fouqu6  and 
Michel-Ii^yy  may  especially  be  consulted. 

Pleochroism  (Biehroism), — Some  minerals  show  a  change  of 
colour  when  a  Nicol  prism  is  rotated  below  them,  hornblende, 
for  example,  exhibiting  a  gradation  £rom  deep  brown  to  dark 
yellow.  A.  minerajl  presenting  ibis  change  is  said  to  be  pleochroic 
(polychroic,  dichroic^  tjrichroic).  To  ascertain  the  pleocnroism  of 
any  mineral  we  may  remove  the  upper  polarizing  pnsm  and  leave 
only  the  lower.  If,  as  we  rotate  the  latter  directly  under  the  stage 
of  the  microscope,  no  change  of  tint  can  be  observed,  there  is  no 
pleochroic  mineral  present,  or  at  least  none  which  shows  pleochroism 
at  the  angle  at  which  it  has  -been  bisected  in  the  slice.  But  we 
ma^  often  detect  in  a  slice  of  some  crystalline  rock  little  crystals 
which  offer  a  change  of  hue  as  the  pnsm  goes  round.  These  are 
examples  of  pleochroism.  This  behavioux  may  be  used  to  detect 
the  mineral  constituents  of  rocks.  Thus  the  two  minerals  horn- 
blende and  augite,  which  in  so  many  respects  resemble  each  other, 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  cleavage  angles,  in  microscopic 
slices.  But  as  Tschermak  pointed  out,  augite  remains  passive  or 
nearly  so  as  the  loweo*  prism  is  rotated:  it  is  not  pleochroic,  or 
only  ver^  feebly  so;  while  hornblende,  on  the  other  hand,  es- 
pecially in  its  dark  varieties,  is  usually  strongly  pleochroic.  It  is  to 
DC  observed,  howeveir,  that  .the  same  minercd  is  not  always  equally 
pleochroic,  and  ihat  the  absence  of  itius  property  is  therefore  not  so 
reliable  as  a  ne^tive  test,  as  its  presence  is  asja  positive  test. 

In  his  examination  of  rocks  with  the  microscope  the  student  may 
find  an  advantage  in  propounding  to  himself  the  following  questions, 
and  referriDg  to  the  previous  pages  here  cited. 

1st,  Is  itne  rock  entirely  crystalline  (p.  105)  consisting  solely  of 
crystals  of  different  minerals  interlacea;  and  if  so,  what  are  these 
jninerals?  :2nd.  Is  there  any  trace  of  a  glassy  ground-mass  or  base 
(p.  99)?  Should  this  be  detected,  the  rock -is  certainly  of  volcanic 
origin  (p.  104).  :8rd,  Om  any  evidence  be  found  of  the  de- 
vitrification of  what  may  have  been  at  one  time  the  glassy  basis  of 
the  whole  rock  ?  This  devitrification  might  be  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  microscopic  hairs,  rods,  bundles  of  feather-like 
irregular  or  granular  aggregations  (p.  100).  4th,  In  what  order 
did  the  minerals  crystallize?  This  may  often  be  very  clearly 
made  out  with  the  microscope,  as,  for  instance,  where  one  mineral 
is  enclosed  within  another  (p.  99).  6th,  What  is  the  nature  of 
any  alteration  which  the  rocK  may  have  undergone?  In  a  vast 
nnmber  of  cases  the  slices  show  abundant  evidence  of  such  meta- 
morphism ;  felspar  passing  into  granular  kaolin,  augite  changing  into 
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Tiridite,  olivine  into  serpentine,  while  secondary  calcite,  quartz,  and 
zeolites  run  in  minute  veins  or  fill  up  insterstices  of  the  rock  (p.  107). 
6th,  Is  the  rock  a  fragmental  one ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
its  component  grains  ?  i(p.  105.)  Is  any  .trace  of  organic  reniains  to 
be  detected  ?  (p.  106.) 


1 


111.  Cliemlcal  Analysis. 

The  determination  of  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks  by  detailed 
analysis  in  the  wet  way,  demands  an  acquaintance  with  practical 
chemistry,  which  comparatively  few  geologists  possess,  ana  is  con- 
sequently for  the  most  part  left  ki  the  bands  of  chemists,  who  are  not 
geologists.  But  as  some  theoretieal  questions  in  geology  involve  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  chemical  processes,  so  a  satisfactory 
analvsis  of  rocks  is  best  penformed  b\y  one  who  understands  the  nature 
of  the  geological  problems,  on  whieh  such  asi  analysis  may  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  lignt  As  a  rule,  detailed  chemical  analysis  lies  out 
of  the  sphere  of  a  geologist's  work ;  yet  the  wider  his  knowledge  of 
chemical  laws  and  methods  the  better.  He  should  at  least  be  able  to 
employ  with  accuracy  the  simpler  processes  of  chemical  research,  to 
some  of  which  reference  has  already  been  frequently  made* 

1.  Puivertzation, — ^Much  may  be  learnt  regarding  the  composition 
of  a  rock  by  reducing  it  to  ipowder.  This  may  be  roughly  aone  by 
placing  some  pieces  of  the  rock  within  folds  of  paper  jupon  a  aurfaee 
of  steel,  and  reducing  them  to  powder  b^  a  few  smart  blows  of  a 
hammer.  But  a  steel  moi^tar  is  more  ser^riceable.  The  powder  can 
be  sifted  through  sieves  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  and  the  separate 
fragments  may  be  examined  with  a  lens.  If  they  are  dark  in  .colouir 
they  may  be  placed  on  white  paper,  if  lightpcolouxed  they  are  more 
readily  observed  upon  a  black  paper.  Portions  of  this  jpowder  may 
be  carefully  washed  and  mounted  with  Canada  balsaoaa  on  glass,  m  in 
the  way  already  described  for  thin  slices.  Magnetic  particles  may- 
be extracted  with  a  magnet,  the  end  of  which  is  preserved  from  contact 
with  the  powder  by  being.covered  with  fine  ;tis8ue^paper.  An  .electro^ 
magnet  will  at  once  withdiraw  ithe  parti(des  of  minerals  wihich  .contain 
far  too  little  iron  to  be  ordinarily  recognized  as  magnetic ;  in  tihis  way 
the  particles  of  a  ferruginous  magnesian  mica  may  in  a  few  secondb 
be  gathered  out  o|  the  powder  of  a  granite. 

2.  Treatmeni  with  Amd. — The  geologist's  accoutrements  for  the 
field  should  include  a.sn^aU  .(^cid-bottle  with  a  glass  stop|)er  prolonged 
downwards  into  a  point.  DUute  hydrochloric  acia  is  commonly 
employed.  When  a  drop  of  this  aci^  gives  effervescence  upon  a 
surface  of  rock,  the  reaction  is  caused  bv  the  liberation  of  bubbles  of 
carbon  dioxide,  as  this  .oxide  is  replaced  by  ithe  more  powerful  acid. 
Hence  effervescence  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  carbonates,  and 
when  brisk  is  specially  characteristic  of  calcium  carbonate.    lime- 

^  Taken,  with  some  alierationB  and  additioiiB,  &qm  the  authoi's  XhUiMM  of  Fidd 
Oeologif. 
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stone  and  markedly  calcareous  rocks  niay  tbiis  at  Once  be  detected-. 
By  the  same  means  the  decomposition  of  such  rocks  as  dolerite  may 
be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  inward  from  the  surface;  the 
original  lime-bearing  silicate  of  the  rock  having  been  decomposed  by 
infiltrating  rain  water,  and  partially  converted  into  carbonate  of  lin^e. 
This  caroonate  being  far  more  sensitive  to  the  acid  test  than  the 
other  carbonates  usually  to  be  met  with  among  rocks,  a  drop  of  weak 
cold  acid  suffices  to  produce  abundant  effervescence  even  from  a 
crystalline  fftce.  But  the  effervescence  becomes  much  more  marked 
if  we  apply  the  acid  to  the  powder  of  the  stone.  For  this  purpose  a 
scratch  may  be  made  and  then  touched  with  acid,  when  a  copious 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  where  otherwise  it  might 
appear  so  feebly  as  perhaps  even  to  escape  observation.  Some  car- 
bonates, dolomite  for  example,  are  hardly  affected  by  acid  until 
powdered.  In  other  cases  the  acid  requires  to  be  heated,  or  must  be 
used  very  strong,  as  with  siderite. 

It  is  a  convenient  method  of  roughly  estimating  the  purity  of  a 
limestone  to  place  a  fragment  of  the  rock  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  there  is  much  impurity  (clay,  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.),  this  will 
remain  behind  as  an  insoluble  residue,  and  may  then  be  further 
tested  chemically  or  examined  with  the  microscope.  Of  course  the 
acid  may  attack  some  of  the  impurities,  so  that  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  the  residue  absolutely  represents  everything  present  in  the  rock 
except  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  the  proportion  of  non-calcareous 
matter  so  dissolved  by  the  acid  will  usually  be  small. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  reagent  of  considerable  service  in  separating 
the  mineral  constituents  of  rocks.  The  rock  to  be  studied  is  reduced 
to  powder  and  introduced  ^ntly  into  a  platinum  capsule  containing 
the  concentrated  acid.  During  the  consequent  effervesence  the 
mixture  is  cautiously  stirred  with  a  platinum  spatula.  Some  minerals 
are  converted  into  fluorides,  others  into  fluosilicates  while  some, 
particularly  the  iron-majgnesia  species,  remain  undissolved.  The  thick 
jelly  of  silica  and  alumina  is  removed  with  water,  and  the  crystalline 
minerals  lyii^  at  the  bottom  can  then  be  dried  and  examined.  By 
arresting  the  solution  at  different  stages  the  different  minerals  may 
be  isolated.  This  process  is  admirably  adapted  for  collecting  the 
pyroxene  of  pyroxenic  rocks,^ 

3.  Further  chemical  processes, — A  thorough  chemical  analysis  of 
a  rock  or  mineral  is  indispensable  for  the  elucidation  of  its  com- 
position. But  there  are  several  processes  by  which,  until  that 
complete  analysis  has  been  made,  the  geologist  may  add  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  objects  of  his  study.  It  is 
commonly  the  case  that  minerals  about  which  he  may  be  doubtful 
are  precisely  those  which,  from  their  small  size,  are  most  difficult 
of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  rock  preparatory  to  analytical  pro- 
cesses. .  The  mineral  apatite,  for  example,  occurs  in  minute  hexa- 
gonal prisms  which  on  cross-fracture  might  be  mistaken  for  nepheline, 

^  Fouqu^  et  liichel-L^yj,  op,  cit,  p.  116. 
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or  even  sometimeB  for  quartz.     If,  however,  a  drop  of  solution  of 
molybdateof  ammonia  be  placed  upon  one  of  these  crystals,  a  yellow 

Erecipitate  will  appear  if  it  be  apatite.  Nepheline,  which  is  another 
exagonal  mineral  likewise  abundant  in  some  rocks,  gives  no  yellow 
precipitate  with  the  ammonia  solution,  while  if  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  put  over  it  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common 
salt  will  be  obtained.  These  reactions  can  be  observed  even 
with  minute  crystals,  by  placing  them  under  the  microscope  and 
using  an  exceedingly  attenuated  pipette  for  dropping  the  liquid 
on  the  slide. 

Recently  two  ingenions  applications  of  chemical  processes  to  the 
determination  of  minute  fragments  of  minerals  have  been  made.  In 
one  of  these,  devised  by  Boricky,^  hydrofluosilicic  acid  of  extreme 
purity  is  employed.  This  acid  decomposes  most  silicates,  and  forms 
from  their  bases  hydrofluosilicates.  A  particle  about  the  size  of  a 
pin-head  of  the  mineral  to  be  examined  is  fixed  by  its  base  upon  a 
thin  layer  of  Canada  balsam  spread  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  and  a  drop 
of  the  acid  is  placed  upon  it  The  preparation  is  then  set  in  moist 
air  near  a  saucer  of  water  under  a  bell-glass  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  it  is  enclosed  in  dry  air,  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
In  a  few  hours  the  hydrofluosilicat^  crystallize  out  upon  the  balsam 
and  can  be  examined  with  the  microscope.  Those  of  potassium  take 
the  form  of  cubes,  of  sodium  hexagonal  prisms,  &c. 

The  second  process  consists  in  utilizing  the  colorations  given  to 
the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  by  sodium  and  potassium.  An  elongated 
spb'nter  of  the  mineral  to  be  examined  is  first  placed  in  the  outer  or 
oxidizing  part  of  the  flame  near  the  base,  and  then  in  the  reducing 
part  further  up  and  nearer  the  centre.  The  amount  of  sodium  present 
in  the  mineral  is  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  name  is 
coloured  yellow.  The  potassium  is  similarly  estimated,  but  the  flame 
is  then  looked  at  with  cobalt  glass,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  influence  of 
the  sodium.' 

Another  process  has  been  devised  by  M.  Thoulet  for  making  a 

Jualitative  and  even  quantitative  analysis  of  the  powder  of  a  rock, 
t  consists  in  the  use  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  at  a  temperature  of  11°  C.  has  a  density  of  2-77.  The 
powder  of  a  rock  being  introduced  into  this  liq^uid,  those  particles 
whose  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  the  liquid  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  while  those  which  are  lighter  will  float.  This  process  allows 
of  the  separation  of  the  felspars  from  each  other,  and  at  once  eliminates 
the  heavy  minerals  such  as  hornblende,  augite,  and  black  mica.^ 

4.  Blow-pipe  Tests. — ^The  chemical  tests  with  the  blow-pipe  are 
simple,  easily  applied,  and  require  only  patience  and  practice  to  give 
great  assistance  m  the  determination  of  minerals.    If  unacquainted 

'  Archiv  Naturudts.  Landeulurchforsekung  von  BShmen,  iii.  fasc.  3, 1876. 
*  Szabo,  ^Ueber  eine  neue  Methode  die  FeUiiathe  auch  in  Gosteinen  m  beitfatt- 
men."    BadarPest,  1870. 

'  Foaqii€  et  Michel-L6yy,  op,  cii,  p.  117. 
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M'ith  blow-pipe  analysis  the  student  must  refer  to  one  or  other  of 
the  numerous  text-books  on  the  subject^  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
below,^  For  early  practice  the  following  apparatus  will  be  found 
BufiScient: — 

1.  Blow-pipe. 

2.  Thiok-wicked  candle,  or  a  tin  box  filled  with  the  material  of  Child's 
night-lightSj  and  fumibhed  with  a  pieoe  of  Freyberg  wick  in  a  metallic 
support. 

3.  Platinum-tipped  forceps. 

4.  A  few  pieces  of  platinum  wire  in  lengths  Qf  three  or  four  inches. 

5.  A  few  pieces  of  platinum  foil. 

6.  Some  pieces  of  charcoal. 

7.  A  number  of  closed  and  open  tubes  of  hard  glaFs. 

8.  Three  small  stoppered  bottles  containing  sodium  carbonate,  borux, 
and  microcosmic  salt. 

9.  Magnet. 

This  list  can  be  increased  as  experience  is  gained.  The  whole 
apparatus  may  easily  be  packed  into  a  box  which  will  go  into  the 
comer  of  a  portmanteau. 

^  The  great  work  on  the  blow-pipe  is  Plaltner's,  of  which  aa  English  translation  has 
been  published.  Elderhoist's  Manual  of  Qualitative  Blow-pipe  AnalyHs  afid  Determi- 
native Mineralogy,  by  H.  B.  Nason  and  C.  F.  Chandler  (Philadelphia :  N.  8.  Porter  and 
Goiites),  is  a  smaller  but  useful  volume  ;  while  stiU  less  pretending  is  Sciieerer's  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Ute  of  the  Moutk  BUnc-pipef  of  which  a  third  edition  by  H.  F.  Blunford 
was  published  in  1875  by  F.  Norgute.  An  admirable  work  of  reference  wiU  be  found 
in  Professor  Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy  (New  York :  J.  Wiley  and 
Son). 

The  student  who  would  pursue  physical  geology  by  original  research  in  the  field  and 
abroad  may  consult  Boue,  *^  Quide  du  Geologue  Voyageur/'  2  vols.  1835 ;  £lie  de  Beau- 
mont, *'  Lemons  de  Geologie  pratique,"  vol.  I.,  1845 ;  Penning  and  Jukes-Browne,  **  Fiold 
Geology/'  2nd  edit.  1880;  A.  Geikie,  '*  OuUines  of  Field  Geology,"  1879. 
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BOOK  III. 

DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

Dynamical  oeologt  investigates  the  processes  of  change  at  present 
in  progress  upon  the  earth,  whereby  modifications  are  made  on  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  crust,  on  the  relations  between 
the  interior  and  the  surface,  as  shown  by  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and 
other  terrestrial  disturbances,  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  on 
the  outlines  of  the  land,  on  the  form  and  depth  of  the  sea-bottom, 
on  marine  currents,  and  on  climate.  Bringmg  before  us,  in  short, 
the  whole  ran^e  of  geological  activities,  it  leads  us  to  precise  notions 
regarding  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  results  which  they 
achieve.  A  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  thus  the 
essential  groundwork  of  a  true  and  fruitful  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  geology,  seeing  that  by  the  study  of  the  present  order 
of  nature,  it  provides  a  hey  for  the  interpretation  of  the  past. 

The  whole  range  of  operations  in  Dynamical  Geology  mav  be 
regarded  as  a  vast  cycle  of  change,  into  the  investigation  of  which 
the  student  may  break  at  any  point,  and  round  which,  he  may  travel, 
only  to  find  himself  brought  back  to  his  starting-point.  It  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  moment  at  what  part  of  the  cycle  the 
inquiry  is  begun.  The  changes  seen  in  action  will  always  be  found 
to  have  resulted  from  some  that  preceded,  and  to  give  place  to 
others  that  follow  them. 

At  an  early  time  in  the  earth's  histoiy,  anterior  to  any  of  the 
periods  of  which  a  record  remains  in  the  visible  rocks,  the  chief 
sources  of  geological  action  probably  lay  within  the  earth  itself.  The 
planet  still  retained  much  of  its  initial  heat,  and  in  all  likeliliood 
was  the  theatre  of  great  chemical  changes.  As  the  outer  layers  of 
the  globe  cooled,  and  the  disturbances  due  to  internal  heat  and 
chemical  action  became  less  marked,  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which 
must  always  have  operated,  and  which  in  early  geological  times  may 
have  been  more  effective  than  it  afterwards  became,  would  then 
stand  out  more  clearly,  giving  rise  to  that  wide  circle  of  superficial 
changes  wherein  variations  of  temperature  and  the  circulation  of  air 
and  water  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  come  into  play. 

Li  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries  into  the  past  history  and  into  the 
present  rigime  of  the  earth,  the  student  must  needs  keep  his  mind 
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ever  open  to  tbe  reception  of  evidence  for  kinds  and  especially  for 
degrees  of  action  which  he  had  not  before  encountered.  Human 
experience  has  been  too  short  to  allow  him  to  assume  that  all  the 
catises  and  modes  of  geological  change  have  been  definitively  ascer- 
tained. Besides  the  i'act  that  both  terrestrial  and  solar  energy  were 
once  probably  more  intense  than  now,  there  may  remain  for  future 
discovery  evidence  of  former  operations  by  heat,  magnetism,  chemical 
change,  or  other  agency,  that  may  explain  phenomena  with  which 
geology  has  to  deal.  Of  the  influences,  so  many  and  profound, 
which  the  sun  exerts  upon  our  planet,  we  can  as  yet  only  perceive 
a  little.  Nor  can  we  tell  what  other  cosmical  influences  may  have 
lent  their  aid  in  the  revolutions  of  geology. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  all  the  geological  energy  upon 
and  within  the  earth  must  ultimately  be  traced  bacK  to  the  primeval 
energy  of  the  parent  nebula,  or  sun.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
propriety  and  convenience  in  distinguishing  between  that  part  of  it 
which  is  due  to  the  survival  of  some  of  me  original  energy  of  the 
planet,  and  that  part  which  arises  from  the  present  supply  of  energy 
received  day  by  day  from  the  sun.  In  the  former  case  tne  geologist 
has  to  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  its  reaction  upon  the 
surface ;  in  the  latter  he  is  called  upon  to  study  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  some  extent  its  reaction  on  the  interior.  This  distinc- 
tion allows  of  a  broad  treatment  of  the  subject  under  two  divisions : — 

I.  Hypogene  or  Plutonic  Action — the  changes  within  the 
earth  caused  by  original  internal  heat  and  by  chemical  action. 

II.  Epigene  or  Surface  Action — the  changes  produced  on 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth,  chiefly  by  the  circulation  of  air  and 
water  set  in  motion  by  the  sun's  heat. 


Part  I.  Hypogene  Action. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Oeological  Changes  in  Progress  beneath  the 

Surface  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  useful  to  carry 
in  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  globe  still  intensely  hot  within, 
radiating  heat  into  space,  and  consequently  contracting  in  bulk. 
Portions  of  molten  rocks  from  inside  are  from  time  to  time  poured 
out  at  the  surface.  Sudden  shocks  are  generated  by  which  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  are  propagated  to  and  along  the  surface.  Wide 
geographical  areas  are  upraised  or  depressed.  In  the  midst  of  these 
movements  the  rocks  of  the  crust  are  shattered,  fractured,  squeezed, 
crumpled,  rendered  crystalline,  and  even  fused. 
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Section  I.  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  action.^ 
§  1.    Volcanic  Products. 

The  term  volcanic  action  ^vulcanism  or  vulcanicity)  embraces  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  heated  materials 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface.  Among  these  phe- 
nomena some  possess  an  evanescent  character,  while  others  leave 
permanent  proofs  of  their  existence.  It  is  naturally  to  the  latter 
that  the  geologist  gives  chief  attention,  for  it  is  by  their  means  that 
he  can  trace  former  phases  of  volcanic  activity  in  regions  where,  for 
many  ages,  there  have  been  no  volcanic  eruptions.  In  the  operations 
of  existing  volcanoes  he  can  observe  only  superficial  manifestations 
of  volcanic  action.  But,  examining  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust, 
he  discovers  that  amid  the  many  terrestrial  revolutions  which 
geology  reveals,  the  very  roots  of  former  volcanoes  have  been  laid 
bare,  displaying  subterranean  phases  of  vulcanism  which  could  not  be 
studied  m  any  modern  volcano.  Hence  an  acquaintance  only  with 
active  volcanoes  will  not  afford  a  complete  knowledge  of  volcanic 
action.  It  must  be  supplemented  and  enlarged  by  an  investigation 
of  the  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  preserved  m  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
(Book  IV.  Part  VII.) 

The  word  "  volcano  "  is  applied  to  a  conical  hill  or  mountain, 
(composed  mainly,  or  wholly  of  erupted  materials)  from  the  summit, 
and  often  also  from  the  sides  of  which  hot  vapoura  issue,  and  ashes 
and  streams  of  molten  rock  are  intermittently  expelled.  The  tei-m 
"volcanic**  designates  all  the  phenomena  essentially  connected  with 
one  of  these  channels  of  communication  between  the  surface  and  the 
heated  interior  of  the  globe.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  present  day  do  not  afford  by  any 
means  a  complete  type  of  volcanic  action.  The  first  effort  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  volcano  is  to  establish  a  fissure  in  the  earth's 
crust.  A  volcano  is  only  one  vent  or  group  of  vents  established 
along  the  line  of  such  a  fissure.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  earth, 
alike  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  there  have  been  periods  in  the 
earth's  history  when  the  crust  was  rent  into  innumerable  fissures 

*  The  Biudent  is  referred  to  the  following  works  in  which  the  phenomena  of  yol- 
oanoes  are  speciaUy  described.  Scrope,  "  Considerations  on  Volcanoes/'  London,  1S2.5 ; 
"  Voloanoes,"  London,  2nd  edit  1872 ;  "  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central  France,"  London, 
1858;  ^  On  Volcanic  Cones  and  Craters,"  Quart.  Joum.  6eol,  Boc.  1859.  Danbeny,  <*  A 
Deaoription  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2nd  edit.,  London,  1858.  Darwin,  **  Geo- 
losrical  Ohaervations  on  Volcanic  Islands,"  2nd  edit.,  London,  1876.  A.  yon  Humboldt, 
"  Ueber  den  Ban  und  die  Wirkung  der  Vulkane,"  Berlin,  1824.  L.  von  Buch,  "  Ueber 
die  Nator  der  vnlkanischen  Erscheinungen  auf  den  Canarischen  Inseln,"  Poggend, 
Annalen  (1827),  ix.  x. ;  ♦*  Ueber  Erhebungskratere  nnd  Vulkane,"  Poggend.  Annalen 
(1836),  xxxvii.  £.  A.  von  HoiT,  ^*  Gescbichte  der  durch  Ueberlieferung  nachgewiesenen 
naturlichen  Verandeninfren  der  Erdoberflaohe,"  (Part  ii.,  "  Vulkane  und  Erdbeben,") 
Gotha,  1824.  O.  W.  C.  Fuchs,  **  Die  vulkanisohen  Erscheinungen  der  Erde,"  Leipzig, 
1865.  R.  MaUet,  "  On  Volcanic  Energy,"  Phil  Trans.  1873.  E.  Reyer,  "  Beitrag  zur 
Physik  der  Eruptionen,"  Vienna,  1877.  Foqqu<?,  "Santorin  et  ses*^rnptions,"  Paris, 
1879.    References  will  be  found  in  succeeding  pages  to  other  and  more  special  memoirs. 
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over  areas  thousands  of  s(]^uare  miles  in  extent^  and  when  the 
molten  rock,  instead  of  issuing,  as  it  does  at  a  modem  volcano,  in 
narrow  streams  from  one  or  more  points,  welled  out  from  the  rents, 
and  flooded  enormous  tracts  of  country  without  forming  any  moun- 
tain or  volcano  in  the  usual  sense  of  these  terms.  Of  these  ''  fissure- 
eruptions,"  apart  from  volcanic  cones,  no  examples  have  occurred 
within  the  times  of  human  history,  unless  some  of  the  lava^floods  of 
Iceland  can  be  so  regarded.  They  can  only  be  studied  from  the 
remains  of  former  convulsions.  Their  importance,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  generally  recognised  in  Europe,  though  acknowledged  in 
America,  where  they  have  been  largely  developed.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done  oefore  their  mechanism  is  as  well  understood 
as  that  of  the  lesser  type  to  which  all  present  volcanic  action 
belongs.  Hence  in  the  succeeding  narrative  an  account  is  first 
given  of  the  ordintury  and  familiar  volcano  and  its  products ;  and 
in  §  3  ii.,  some  details  are  given  of  the  general  aspect  and  character 
of  the  more  gigantic  fissure  eruptions. 

The  openings  by  which  heated  materials  from  the  interior  now 
reach  the  surface  include  volcanoes  (with  their  various  accompany- 
ing orifices)  and  hot-springs. 

The  prevailing  conical  form  of  a  volcano  is  that  which  the  ejected 
materials  naturally  assume  round  the  vent  of  eruption.  The  summit 
of  the  cone  is  truncated  (Eig.  32)  and  presents  a  cup-shaped  or 
cauldron-like  cavity  termed  the  crater,  at  the  bottom  of  waich  is 
the  top  of  the  main  funnel  or  pipe  of  communication  with  the  heated 
interior.  A  volcano,  when  of  small  size,  may  consist  merely  of  one 
cone ;  when  of  the  largest  dimensions,  it  forms  a  huge  mountain, 
with  many  subsidiary  cones  and  many  lateral  fissures  or  pipes,  from 
which  the  heated  volcanic  products  are  given  out.  Mount  Etna 
(Fig.  32)  rising  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  10,840  feet,  and  support- 
ing as  it  does  some  200  minor  cones,  many  of  which  are  in  themselves 
considerable  hills,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  a  colossal  volcano. 

The  materials  erupted  from  volcanic  vents  may  be  classed  as 
(1)  gases  and  vapours,  (2)  water,  (3)  lavas,  (4)  fragmentary  substances. 
A  brief  summary  under  each  of  these  heads  may  be  given  here ;  the 
share  taken  by  the  several  products  in  the  phenomena  of  an  active 
voloano  is  described  in  §  2, 

1.  Oases  and  Vapours  exist  absorbed  in  the  molten  magma 
within  the  earth's  crust.  They  play  an  important  part  in  volcanic 
activity,  showing  themselves  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  volcano's 
history,  and  continuing  to  appear  for  centuries  after  all  the  other 
evidences  of  subterranean  action  have  ceased  to  be  manifested.  By 
much  the  most  abundant  of  them  all  is  steam,  which  has  been  estimated 
to  form  f^^o^hs  of  the  whole  cloud  that  hangs  over  an  active  volcano- 
In  great  eruptions  it  rises  in  prodigious  quantities,  and  is  rapidly 
condensed  into  a  heavy  rainfall.  M.  Eouau6  calculated  that  during 
100  days  one  of  the  parasitic  cones  on  Etna  nad  ejected  vapour  enough 
to  form  if  condensed,  2,10(^000  cubic  metres  (462,000,000  gallons) 
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of  water.  But  even  from  volcanoes  which,  like  the  Solfatara  of 
Naples,  have  been  dormant  for  centuries,  etesm  sometimes  still  rises 
withont  intermisaion  and  in  considerable  volume.    Jets  of  vapour 


mah  ont  from  clefts  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  crater  with  a 
noise  like  that  made  by  the  steam  blown  off  by  a  locomotive.  The 
nnmber  of  these  funnels  or  fnmaroles  is  often  so  large,  and  the 
amonnt  of  vapour  so  abundant,  that  only  now  and  then,  when  the 
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wind  blows  the  dense  cloud  aside,  can  a  momentary  glimpse  be  hod 
of  ft  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater;  while  at  the  itame  time  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  escaping  steam  remind  one  of  the  din  of  some 
vast  factory.  Aqueous  vapour  rises  likewise  from  rents  on  the 
outside  of  the  volcanic  cone.  It  issaes  so  copiously  from  some 
flowing  lavas  that  tlie  stream  of  rock  miiy  be  almost  concealed 
from  view  by  the  cloud ;  and  it  continues  to  escape  from  fissures  of 
the  lava,  far  below  the  point  of  exit,  for  a  long  time  after  the  rock 
has  solidified  and  come  to  i-est.  80  sarturated,  as  it  were,  are  many 
molten  lavas  with  the  vapour  of  water  that  Ur.  Scrope  evt;n 
maintained  that  their  mobility  was  due  to  this  cause.* 


Probably  in  no  case  is  the  steam  mere  pure  vapour  of  water, 
though  when  it  condenses  into  copious  rain  it  is  fresh  and  not  salt 
water.  It  is  associated  with  other  vapours  and  gases  disengaged 
from  the  [)otent  chemical  laboratory  underneath.  There  seems  to 
be  always  a  definite  order  in  tlie  appearance  of  these  vapours,  though 
it  may  vary  for  different  volcanoes.  The  hottest  and  most  active 
famaroles  contain  probably  all  the  gases  and  vapours  of  a  volcano, 
but,  as  the  heat  diminishes,  the  series  of  gaseous  emanations  is 
reduced.  Thus  in  the  Vesuvian  enipfion  of  1855-56,  the  lava,  as 
it  cooled  and  hardened,  pave  out  successively  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  chlorides,  and  sulphurous  acid ;  then  steam ;  and,  finally, 
carbon  dioxide  and  combustible  gases.^    More  recent  observations  tend 

). 

1.  Chim.  rl.  Pkyg.  1S5S,  lii.  p.  m,  et  fq. 
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to  corroborate  the  deductions  of  C.  Saiiite-Claire  Deville  that  the 
nature  of  the  vapours  evolved  depends  on  the  temperature  or  degi-ee  of 
activity  of  the  volcanic  orifice,  chlorine  (and  nuorine)  emanations 
indicating  the  most  energetic  phase  of  emptivity,  sulphurous  gases 
a  diminishing  condition,  and  carbonic  acid  (with  hydrocarbons) 
the  dying  out  of  the  activity.  A  **  solfatara,"  or  vent  emitting  only 
gaseous  discharges,  is  believed  to  pass  through  these  successive 
stages.  Wolf  observed  that  on  Cotopaxi  while  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  even  free  chlorine  escaped  from  the  summit  of  the  cone,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  issued  from  the  middle 
and  lower  slopes.^  Fouqu^'s  studies  at  Santorin  have  shown  also 
that  from  submarine  vents  a  similar  order  of  appearance  obtains 
among  the  volcanic  vapours,  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids 
being  only  found  at  points  of  emission  having  a  temperature  above 
100°  C,  while  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
occur  at  all  the  furaaroles,  even  where  the  temperature  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.^ 

The  following  are  tlie  chief  gases  evolved  at  volcanic  fumarolep. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  abundant  at  Vesuvius,  and  probably  at 
many  other  vents  whence  it  has  not  been  recorded.  It  is  recognis- 
able by  its  pungent,  suffocating  fumes,  which  make  approach  difficult 
to  the  clefts  Irom  which  it  issnes.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphurous  acid  are  distinguishable  by  their  odours.  The 
liability  of  the  former  gas  to  decomposition  leads  to  the  deposition 
of  a  yellow  crust  of  sulphur,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  production  of 
the  sulphuricacid  observed  at  active  vents.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  (p.  53)  to  the  emission  of  free  hydrogen  or  of  com- 
bustible compounds  of  this  gas  by  Vesuvius.  At  the  eruption 
of  Santorin  in  1866  these  gases  were  also  distinctly  recognised  by 
Fonqu6,  who  for  the  first  time  established  the  existence  of  true  volcanic 
flames.  These  were  again  studied  spectroscopically  in  the  following 
year  by  Janssen,  who  found  them  to  arise  essentially  from  the  com- 
bustion of  free  hydrogen,  but  with  traces  of  chlorine,  soda,  and 
copper.  Fouqu^  determined  by  analysis  that  immediately  over  the 
focus  of  eruption  free  hydrogen  formed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gases 
emitted,  but  that  the  propoi-tion  of  this  gas  rapidly  diminishes  with 
distance  from  the  active  vents  and  hotter  lavas,  while  at  the  same 
lime  the  proportion  of  marsh  gas  and  carbon  dioxide  rapidly  increases. 
The  gaseous  emanations  collected  by  him  were  found  to  contain 
abunoant  free  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen.  One  analysis  gave  the 
following  results:  carbon  dioxide  0*22,  oxygen  21*11,  nitrogen  21*90, 
hydrogen  56'70,  marsh  gas  0*07,  =  lOO'OO.  This  gaseous  mixture, 
on  coming  in  contact  vnth  a  burning  body,  at  once  burns  with  a 
sharp  explosion.  Fouqu6  infers  that  the  water- vapour  of  volcanic 
vents  may  exist  in  a  state  of  dissociation  within  the  molten  magma 
whence  lavas  rise.*    Carbon  dioxide  rises  chiefly  (a)  after  an 

»  Neuei  Jahrh,  1878,  p.  1G4.  «  "  Santorin  ct  Bes  druptbns,"  Paris,  1870. 

*  Fonqne,  op.  Mi  p.  226. 
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eruption  has  ceased  and  the  volcano  relapses  into  quiescence ;  or  (b) 
after  volcanic  action  has  otherwise  become  extinct.    Of  the  former 

Ehase  instances  are  on  record  at  Vesuvius  where  an  eruption  has 
een  followed  by  the  emission  of  this  gas  so  copiously  from  the 
ground  as  to  suffocate  hundreds  of  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 
Of  the  second  phase  good  examples  are  supplied  by  the  ancient  vol- 
canic regions  of  the  Eifel  and  Auvergne,  wnere  the  gas  still  rises  in 
prodigious  quantities.  Bischof  estimated  that  the  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  in  the  Brohl  Thai  amounts  to  5,000,000  cubic  feet,  or 
300  tons  of  gas  in  one  day.  Nitrogen,  derived  perhaps  from  the 
decomposition  of  atmospheric  air  dissolved  in  the  water  which 
penetrates  into  the  volcanic  foci,  has  been  frequently  detected 
among  the  gaseous  emanations.  At  Santorin  it  was  found  to  form 
from  4  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  gas  obtained  from  different  fumaroles.^ 
With  these  gases  and  vapours  are  associated  many  substances 
which,  sublimed  by  the  volcanic  heat  or  resulting  from  reactions 
among  the  escaping  vapours,  appear  as  deposits  along  crevices  and 
surfaces  wherein  they  reach  the  air  and  are  cooled.  Besides  sul- 
phur, there  are  several  chlorides  (particularly  that  of  sodium, 
and  less  abundantly  those  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead) ;  also  free 
sulphuric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  specular  iron,  oxide  of 
copper,  boracic  acid,  alum,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  other 
substances.  Sodium  chloride  sometimes  appears  so  abundantly  that 
wide  spaces  of  a  volcanic  cone,  as  well  as  of  the  newly-erupted 
lava,  are  crusted  with  salt,  which  can  even  be  profitablj  removed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Considerable  quantities  of  these 
chlorides  may  thus  be  buried  between  successive  sheets  of  lava, 
and  in  long  subsequent  times  may  give  rise  to  mineral  springs,  as 
has  been  suggested  with  reference  to  the  saline  waters  which 
issue  from  volcanic  rocks  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
age  in  Scotland.^  The  iron-chloride  forms  a  bright  yellow  and 
reddish  crust  on  the  crater  walls,  as  well  as  on  loose  stones  on  the  slopes 
of  the  cone.  Specular  iron  from  the  decomposition  of  iron-chloride 
forms  abundantly  as  thin  lamellsB  in  the  fissures  of  Yesuvian  lavas.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  the  author  observed  delicate  brov\n  filaments  of 
tenorite  (copper-oxide,  CuO)  forming  in  clefts  of  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius.  They  were  upheld  by  the  upstreaming  current  of  vapour 
until  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Fouque  has  described  tubular  vents 
in  the  lavas  of  Santorin  wherein  crystals  of  anorthite,  sphene  and 
pyroxene  have  recently  been  formed  by  sublimation. 

2.  Water. — In  connection  with  the  aqueous  vapour  of  volcanoes, 
reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  abundant  discharges  of  water  which 
accompany  some  volcanic  explosions.  Three  sources  of  this  water  may 
be  assigned : — (1)  from  the  melting  of  snow  by  a  rapid  accession  of 
temperature  previous  to  or  during  an  eruption;  this  takes  place 
from  time  to  time  on  Etna,  in  Iceland,  and  among  the  snowy  ranges 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  cone  of  Cotopaxi  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 

>  FoQqu€,  he,  eit,  *  Geikio,  Ftog,  Boy.  8oe,  Edtn»  ix.  p.  867. 
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divested  of  its  snow  in  a  single  night  by  the  heating  of  the  mountain ; 
(2)  from  the  condensation  of  the  vast  clouds  of  steam  which  are 
discharged  during  an  eruption ;  this  undoubtedly  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  destructive  torrents  so  frequently  observed  to  form  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  great  volcanic  explosion ;  and  (3)  from  the  disruption 
of  reservoirs  of  water  filling  subterranean  cavities,  or  of  lakes 
occupying;  crater-basins;  this  has  several  times  been  observed  amon^ 
the  South  American  volcanoe:^,  where  immense  quantities  of  dead 
fish,  which  inhabited  the  water,  have  been  swept  down  with  the 
escaping  torrents.  The  volcano  of  Agua,  in  Guatemala,  has  never 
been  known  to  discharge  anything  but  water.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1817  an  eruption  took  place  at  the  large  crater  of  Idj^n, 
one  of  the  volcanoes  of  Javi^  whereby  a  hot  steaming  lake  of  acid 
water  was  discharged  with  frightful  destruction  down  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain.  After  the  explosion  the  basin  filled  again  with  water, 
but  its  temperature  was  no  longer  high. 

In  many  cases  the  water  rapidly  collects  volcanic  dust  as  it 
rushes  down,  and  soon  becomes  a  pasty  mud;  or  it  issues  at  first  in 
this  condition  from  the  volcanic  re3ervoirs  after  violent  detonations. 
Hence  arise  what  are  termed  mud-lavas,  or  aqueous  lavas,  which  in 
many  respects  behave  like  true  lavas.  This  volcanic  mud  eventually 
consolidates  into  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  tuff,  a  rock  which,  as 
has  been  already  stated  (p.  161),  varies  greatly  in  the  amount  of  its 
coherence,  in  its  composition,  and  in  its  internal  arrangement. 
Obviously,  unless  where  subsequently  altered,  it  can  possess  none  of 
the  crystalline  structure  of  true  lava.  As  a  rule  it  betrays  its 
aqueous  origin  by  more  or  less  distinct  evidence  of  stratification,  by 
the  multifarious  pebbles,  stones,  blocks  of  rock,  tree-trunks,  branches, 
shells,  bones,  skeletons,  &c.,  ^  hich  it  has  swept  along  in  its  course  and 
preserved  within  its  mass.  Sections  of  this  compacted  tuff  may  be 
seen  at  Herculaneum.  The  trctsa  of  the  Brohl  Thai  and  other  valleys  in 
the  Eifel  district,  referred  to  on  p.  164,  is  another  example  of  an 
ancient  volcanic  mud. 

3.  Lava. — The  term  lava  is  applied  generally  to  all  the  molten 
rocks  of  volcanoes.^  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  broad  sense  is  of 
great  convenience  in  geological  descriptions,  by  directing  attention 
to  the  leading  character  of  the  rocks  as  molten  products  of  volcanic 
action,  and  obviating  the  confusion  and  errors  which  are  apt  to  arise 
from  an  ill-defined  or  incorrect  lithological  terminology.  Precise 
definitions  of  the  rocks,  such  as  those  above  given  in  Book  II.,  can 
be  added  when  required.  A  few  remarks  regarding  some  of  the 
general  lithological  characters  of  lavas  may  be  of  service  here ;  the 
behaviour  of  the  rocks  in  their  emission  from  volcanic  orifices  will 
be  described  in  §  2. 

While  still  flowing  or  not  yet  cooled^  lavas  differ  from  each  other 
in   the   extent  to  which  they  are  impregnated  with  gases   and 

*  ^'Alles  iat  Lava  was  im  YaUcane  fliesBt  unci  dorch   seine  Fliissigkeit  neuo 
LAgeretatter  eitmimmt "  is  Leopold  von  Bacb'ii  compreheDsive.definition. 
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vapours.  Some  appear  to  be  saturated,  others  contain  a  much 
smaller  gaseous  impregnation;  and  hence  arise  important  dis- 
tinctions in  their  behaviour  (pp.  218,  224).  After  solidification  lavas 
present  some  noticeable  characters  then  easily  ascertainable.  (1) 
Their  average  specific  gravity  may  be  t}iken  as  ranging  between 
2*37  and  3*22.  (2)  The  heavier  varieties  contain  much  magnetic 
or  titaniferous  iron,  with  augite  and  olivine,  their  composition  oeing 
basic,  and  their  proportion  of  silica  averaging  about  45  or  50  per 
cent.  In  this  group  come  the  basalts,  dolerites,  nepheline-lavaj^, 
and  leucite-lavas.  The  lighter  varieties  contain  commonly  a  minor 
propoition  of  metallic  bases,  but  are  rich  in  silica,  their  percentage 
of  that  acid  ranging  between  60  and  80.  They  are  thus  not 
basic  but  acid  rocks.  Among  their  more  important  species  trachyte, 
rhyolite,  obsidian,  pitchstone,  and  pumice  may  be  enumerated.  Some 
intermediate  varieties  (augite-andesite,  homblende-andesite)  connect 
the  aeid  and  basic  series.  (3)  They  differ  much  in  structure  and 
texture,  (a)  Some  are  entirely  crystalline,  consisting  of  nothing 
but  an  interlaced  mass  of  crystals  and  crystalline  particles,  as  in  some 
dolerites,  and  granitoid  liparites.  Even  quartz,  which  used  to  be 
considered  a  non-volcanic  mineral  characteristic  of  the  older  and 
chiefly  of  the  plutonic  eruptive  rocks,  has  been  observed  in  large 
crystals  in  mo^lern  lava  as  in  liparite  and  quartz-andesite.^  (h)  Some 
show  more  or  less  of  a  half-glassy  or  stony  matrix,  in  wni(*h  the 
constituent  crystals  are  imbedded;  this  is  the  most  common  arrange- 
ment, (e)  Others  are  entirely  vitreoUvQ,  such  crystals  or  crystalline 
particles  as  occur  in  them  being  quite  subordinate,  and,  so  to  speak, 
accidental  enclosures  in  the  main  glassy  mass.  Obsidian  or  volcanic 
glass  is  the  type  of  this  group,  (d)  They  further  differ  in  the 
extent  to  which  minute  pores  or  larger  cellular  spaces  have  been 
developed  in  them.  According  to  Bischof  the  porosity  of  lavas 
depends  on  their  degreeof  liquidity,  a  porous  lava  or  slag,  when  reduced 
in  his  experiments  to  a  thin-flowing  consistency,  hardening  into  a 
mass  as  compact  as  the  densest  lava  or  basalt.^  But  the  presence  of 
interstitial  steam  in  lavas,  by  expanding  the  still  molten  stone, 
produces  an  open  cellular  texture,  somewhat  like  that  of  ill- 
baked  bread.  Such  a  vesicular  arrangement  very  commonly  appears 
on  the  upper  surface  of  a  lava  current,  whicli  assumes  a  slaggy 
or  cindery  aspect  (4)  They  vary  greatly  in  colour  and  general 
external  aspe^^t.  The  heavy  basic  lavas  are  usually  dark  grey,  or 
almost  black,  though,  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  they  acquire  a 
brown  tint  from  the  oxidation  and  hydration  of  their  iron.  Their 
surface  is  commonly  rough  and  ragged,  until  it  has  been  sufficiently 
decomposed  by  the  atmosphere  to  crumble  into  excellent  soil  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  supports  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Ttie  less  dense  lavas,  such  as  phonolites  and  trachytes,  are  frequently 
paler  in  colour,  sometimes  pale  yellow  or  buff,  and  decompose  into 

>  ¥rolf,  Neue$  Jdhrh.  1874,  p.  377. 
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light  soils ;  but  the  obsidians  present  rugged  black  sheets  of  rock 
roughened  with  ridges  and  heaps  of  grey  froth-like  pumice.  Some  of 
the  most  brilliant  surfaces  of  colour  in  any  rock  scenery  on  the  globe 
are  to  be  found  among  volcanic  rocks.  The  walls  of  active  craters 
glow  with  endless  hues  of  red  and  yellow.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone  Biver  has  been  dug  out  of  the  most  marvellously  tinted 
lavas  and  tuffs. 

4.  Fra^entary  Materials. — Under  this  title  we  include  all 
the  substances  which,  driven  up  into  the  air  by  volcanic  explosioiis, 
fall  in  solid  form  to  the  ground — ^the  dust,  ashes,  sand,  cinaers,  and 
blocks  of  every  kind  which  are  projected  from  a  volcanic  orifice. 
These  materials  differ  in  composition,  texture,  and  appearance,  even 
during  a  single  eruption,  and  still  more  in  successive  explosions  of 
the  same  volcano.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  separate  names  are 
applied  to  some  of  the  more  distinct  varieties,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  enumerated. 

(1)  Ashes  and  Sand. — In  many  eruptions  vast  quantities  of 
an  exceedingly  fine  light  ^rej  powder  are  ejected.  As  this  substance 
greatly  resembles  what  is  left  after  a  piece  of  wood  or  coal  is  burnt 
in  an  open  fire,  it  has  been  popularly  termed  ash,  and  this  name  has 
been  adopted  by  geologists.  If,  however,  by  the  word  ash  the  result 
of  combustion  is  implied,  its  employment  to  denote  any  product  of 
volcanic  action  must  be  regretted  as  apt  to  convey  a  wrong  impression. 
The  fine  ash-like  dust  ejected  by  a  volcano  is  merely  lava  in  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  comminution.  So  minute  are  the  particles 
that  they  find  their  way  readily  through  the  finest  chinks  of  a  closed 
room,  and  settle  down  upon  floor  and  furniture  as  ordinary  dust  does 
when  a  house  is  shut  up.  From  this  finest  form  of  material  gradations 
may  be  traced,  through  what  is  termed  volcanic  sand,  into  the  coarser 
varieties  of  ejected  matter.  In  composition  the  ash  and  sand  vary 
necessarily  with  the  nature  of  the  lava  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Their  microscopic  structure,  and  especially  their  abundant  microliths, 
crystals,  and  volcanic  glass  have  been  already  referred  to  (p.  162). 

(2)  Lapilli  or  rapilli  are  ejected  fragments  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  round,  subangular,  or  angular  in 
shape,  and  having  the  same  indefinite  range  of  composition  as  the 
finer  dust.  As  a  rule,  the  coarse  fragments  fall  nearest  the  focus  of 
eruption.  Sometimes  they  are  solid  iia^ents  of  lava,  but  more 
usually  they  have  a  cellular  texture,  while  sometimes  they  are  so 
light  and  porous  as  to  float  readily  on  water,  and  when  ejected  Hear 
the  sea,  to  cover  its  surface.  Well-formed  crystals  occur  in  the  lapilli 
of  many  volcanoes,  and  are  also  ejected  separately.  It  has  been 
observed  indeed  that  the  fragmentary  materials  not  infrequently 
contain  finer  crystals  than  the  accompanying  lava.^ 

(3)  Volcanic  Blocks  are  larger  pyBces  of  stone,  often  angular 
in  shape.  In  some  cases  they  appear  to  be  fragments  loosened  from 
already  solidified  rocks  in  the  cnimney  of  the  volcano.    Hence  we 

*  S.  von  WaKexBhaiueD,  JMand  und  SkUieny  1853,  p.  828. 
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find  among  them  pieces  of  non-volcanic  rocks  as  well  as  of  older  tuffs 
and  lavas  recognisably  belonging  to  early  eraptions.  In  many  cases 
they  are  ejected  in  enormous  quantities  during  the  earlier  phases  of 
violent  eruption.  The  great  explosion  from  the  side  of  Ararat  in 
1840  was  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
fragments  over  a  space  of  many  square  miles  around  the  mountain. 
Whitney  has  described  the  occurrence  in  California  of  beds  of  such 
fragmentary  volcanic  breccia  hundreds  of  feet  thick  and  covering 
many  square  miles  of  surface.  Junghnhn  in  his  account  of  the 
eruption  in  Java  in  1772,  mentions  that  a  valley  ten  milas  long 
was  filled  to  an  average  depth  of  fifty  feet  with  angular  volcanic 
debris.^ 

Among  the  earlier  eruptions  of  a  volcano  fragments  of  the  rocks 
through  which  the  vent  has  been  drilled  may  frequently  be  observed. 
These  are  in  many  cases  not  volcanic.  Blocks  of  schist  and 
granitoid  rocks  occur  in  the  cinder-beds  at  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  series  of  8antorin.  In  the  older  tuffs  of  Somma  pieces 
of  altered  limestone  are  abundant  and  often  contain  cavities 
lined  with  the  characteristic  "Vesuvian  minerals."  Blocks  of  a 
coarsely  crystalline  granitoid  lava  have  been  particularly  observed 
both  on  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  In  the  year  1870  a  mass  of  that  kind, 
weighing  several  ton?,  was  to  be  seen  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
within  the  entrance  to  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Similar  blocks  occur 
among  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  pipes  of  central  Scotland,  together 
sometimes  with  fragments  of  sandstone,  shale,  or  limestone,  not 
infrequently  full  of  Carboniferous  fossils.^ 

(4)  Volcanic  Bombs  and  Slags. — These  have  originally 
formed  portions  of  the  column  of  lava  ascending  the  pipe  of  the 
volcano,  and  have  been  detached  and  hurled  into  the  air  by  the 
successive  explosions  of  steam.  A  bomb  (Fig.  34)  is  a  round, 
elliptical,  or  pear-shaped,  often  discoidal  mass  of  lava,  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter ;  sometimes  tolerably  solid  through- 
out, more  usually  coarsely  cellular  inside.  Not  infrequently  its 
interior  is  hollow,  and  the  bomb  then  consists  of  a  shell  which 
is  most  close-grained  towards  the  outsida  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  torn  by  eructations  of  steam  from  the  surface 
of  the  boiling  lava,  the  material  of  these  bombs  is  in  as  thoroughly 
molten  a  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  mass.  From  the  rotatory 
motion  imparted  by  its  ejection  it  takes  a  circular  form,  and 
in  proportion  to  its  rapidity  of  rotation  and  fluidity  is  the  amount 
of  its  "flattening  at  the  poles."  The  centrifiigal  force  within 
allows  the  expansion  of  the  interstitial  vapour,  while  the  outer 
surface  rapidly  cools  and  solidifies;  hence  the  solid  crust,  and 
the  porous  or  cavernous  interior.  Such  bombs,  varying  from  the 
size  of  an  apple  to  that  of  a  man's  body,  were  found  by  Darwin 
abundantly  strewn  over  the  ground  in  the  Island  of  i^ension; 

'  Bat  see  the  remarks  already  made  on  volcanio  coDglomerates,  anU,  p.  168. 
*  Trans.  Boy.  8oe,  Edin,  xxxiz.  p.  459.    See  potteOt  Book  IV.  section  viL  §  1,  4. 
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tbey  were  also  ejected  in  vast  quantities  during  the  eruption  of 
Santorin  in  1866.*  Among  the  tuffs  of  the  Eifel  region  small 
bombs,  consisting  mostly  of  granular  olivine,  are  of  common 
occurrence,  as  aUo  pieces  of  sanidine  or  other  less  fusible  minerals 


Fio.  34.— Skttioh  or  Voloabic  Bomb, 

which  have  segregated  out  of  the  magma  before  ejection.  When 
the  ejected  fragment  of  lava  has  a  rough  irregular  form,  and  a 
porous  stmctare  like  the  clinker  of  an  iron-furnace,  it  is  known  as 
a  slag.* 

The  fragmentary  materials  erupted  by  a  volcano  and  deposited 
around  it  acquire  by  degrees  more  or  less  consolidation,  partly  &om 
the  mere  pressure  of  the  higher  upon  the  lower  strata,  partly  from  the 
iufluence  of  infiltrating  water.  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  161) 
that  diETerent  names  are  applied  fo  the  rocks  thus  formed.  The 
coarse,  tumultuous,  unstratified  accumulation  of  volcanic  debris  within 
a  crater  or  funnel  is  called  Agglomerate.  When  the  debris, 
though  still  coarse  is  more  rounded,  and  is  arranged  in  a  stratified 
form  on  the  slopes  of  the  cone  oi  on  the  plain  beyond,  it  becomes  a 
Tolcanio  Couglomerate,  The  finer-grained  Tarietiea,  formed 
of  dust  and  lapilli,  are  included  in  the  general  designation  of  Tuffs. 
These  are  usually  pale-yellowish,  greyish,  or  brownish,  sometimes 
black  rocks,  grannlar,  porous,  and  often  incoherent  in  texture. 

Organic  remains  sometimes  occur  in  tuff.  Where  volcanic  debris 
has  accumulated  over  the  floor  of  a  lake,  or  of  the  sea,  the  entombing 
and  preserving  of  shells  and  other  organic  ohiects  must  continnally 
take  place.  Eicamples  of  this  kind  are  cited  m  lat«r  pages  of  this 
volume  from  older  geological  formations.     Professor  Guiscardi  of 

'  GedliOjioai  Obtervatitmt  <m  Voleanie  Sdaad*,  2iid  edit.  p.  12.  Foaqa^,  op.  cit. 
p.  79. 

■  On  the  »lio  between  the  pores  and  volume  of  the  rook  in  «lagi  and  bvaa,  aee 
detenuiUBtiooa  b;  Bbchof,  Chtm.  nnd  Phyi.  OmI,  8app.  (IBTl),  p.  15S. 
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Naples  has  found  about  100  species  of  marine  Bhells  of  living  species 
in  the  old  tuffs  of  Vesuvius.  Marine  shells  have  been  picked  up 
within  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  have  been  frequently  observed 
in  the  old  or  marine  tuff  of  that  district.  Showers  of  ash,  or  sheets 
of  volcanic  mud  often  preserve  land-shells,  insects,  and  vegetation 
living  on  the  area  at  tne  time.  The  older  tuffs  of  Vesuvius  have 
yielded  many  remains  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  which  at  successive 
periods  have  clothed  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  Fragments  of 
coniferous  wood  which  once  grew  on  the  tuff-cones  of  Carboniferous 
age  in  central  Scotland  are  abundant  in  the  ''  necks  "  of  that  region.^ 

§  2.    Volcanic  Action. 

Volcanic  action  maybe  either  constant  or  periodic.  Stromboli,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  uninterruptedly 
emitting  hot  stones  and  steam,  from  a  basin  of  molten  lava,  since  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  Among  the  Moluccas  the  volcano  Sioa, 
and  in  the  Friendly  Islands  that  of  Tofua,  have  never  ceased  to  be 
in  eruption  since  their  first  discovery.  The  lofty  cone  of  Sangay^ 
among  the  Andes  of  Quito,  is  always  giving  off  hot  vapours; 
Cotopaxi,  too,  is  ever  constantly  active.  But,  though  examples  of 
unceasing  action  may  thus  be  cited  from  widely  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  they  are  nevertheless  exceptional.  The  general  rule  is 
that  a  volcano  breaks  out  from  time  to  time  with  varying  vigour,  and 
after  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  quiescence. 

Actiye,  Dormant^  and  Extinct  Phases. — ^It  is  usual  to  class 
volcanoes  as  a4stive,  dormant,  and  extinct.  This  arrangement,  however, 
often  presents  considerable  difficulty  in  its  application.  An  active 
volcano  cannot  of  course  be  mistaken,  for  even  when  not  in  eruption 
it  shows  by  its  discharge  of  steam  and  hot  vapours  that  it  might 
break  out  mto  activitv  at  any  moment.  But  in  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  wnether  a  volcano  should  be  called  extinct  or 
only  dormant.  The  volcanoes  of  Silurian  age  in  Wales,  of  Carboni- 
ferous age  in  Ireland,  of  Permian  age  in  the  Harz,  of  Miocene  age 
in  the  Hebrides,  of  younger  Tertiary  age  in  the  western  States  and 
Territories  of  North  America,  are  certainly  all  extinct.  But  the 
Miocene  volcanoes  of  Iceland  are  still  represented  there  by  Skaptar- 
Jokull,  Hecla,  and  their  neighbours.  Somma,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  would  have  been  naturally  regarded  as  an  extinct 
volcano.  Its  fires  had  never  been  known  to  have  been  kindled; 
its  vast  crater  was  a  wilderness  of  wild  vines  and  brushwood, 
haunted,  no  doubt  by  wolf  and  wild  boar.  Yet  in  a  few  dayet, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  79,  the  half  of  the  crater  walls  was 
blown  out  by  a  terrific  series  of  explosions,  the  present  Vesuvius  was 
then  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  earlier  crater,  and  since  that 
time  volcanic  action  has  been  intermittently  exhibited  up  to  the 
present  day.    Some  of  the  intervds  of  quietude,  however,  have  faien 

1  Tians.  Roy,  Soo,  Edin,  xxix.  p.  470 ;  poitea,  Book  lY.  section  yii  §  i.  4. 
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so  considerable  that  the  mouDtain  might  then  again  have  been  claimed 
as  an  extinct  volcano.  Thus^  in  the  131  years  between  1500  and 
1631,  so  completely  had  eraptions  ceased  that  the  crater  h£td  once 
more  become  choked  with  copsewood.  A  few  pools  and  springs  of 
very  salt  and  hot  water  remained  as  memorials  of  the  former  condition 
of  the  mountain.  But  this  period  of  quiescence  closed  with  the 
eruption  of  1631, — the  most  powerful  of  all  the  known  explosions  of 
Yesuvius,  except  the  great  one  of  79.  In  the  island  of  Iscnia,  Mont* 
Epomeo  was  last  in  eruption  in  the  year  1302,  its  previous  outburst 
having  taken  place,  it  is  believed,  about  17  centuries  before  that  date. 
From  the  craters  of  the  Eifel,  Auvergne,  the  Vivarais,  and  central 
Italy,  though  many  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  only  recently  been 
formed,  no  eruption  has  been  known  to  come  during  the  times  of 
human  history  or  tradition.  In  the  west  of  North  America,  from 
Arizona  to  Oregon,  numerous  stupendous  volcanic  cones  occur,  but 
even  from  the  most  perfect  and  fresh  of  them  nothing  but  steam 
and  hot  vapours  have  yet  been  known  to  proceed.  But  the  existence 
there  of  hot  springs  and  geysers  testifies  to  the  continued  existence 
of  one  phase  of  volcanic  action. 

In  short,  no  real  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  dormant  and 
extinct  volcanoes.  Volcanic  action  is  apt  to  show  itself  again  and  . 
again,  even  at  vast  intervals  within  the  same  regions  and  over  the 
same  sites.  The  dormant  or  waning  condition  of  a  volcano,  when  only 
steam  and  various  gases  and  sublimates  are  given  off,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Solfatara  phase,  from  the  well-known  dormant  crater  of 
that  name  near  Naples. 

Sites  of  Volcanic  Action. — ^Volcanoes  may  break  through  any 

feological  formation.  In  Auvergne,  in  the  Miocene  period,  they 
urst  through  the  granitic  and  gneissose  plateau  of  central  Franee. 
In  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  times  they  pierced  contorted  Silurian 
rocks  in  central  Scotland.  In  late  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  ages  they 
found  their  way  through  recent  soft;  marine  strata,  and  formed  the  huge 
piles  of  Etna  Somma  and  Vesuvius ;  while  in  North  America,  during 
the  same  cycle  of  geological  time,  they  flooded  with  lava  and  tuff 
many  of  the  river  courses,  valleys,  and  lakes  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Idaho  and  adjacent  territories.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Bonn  and  elsewhere,  they  have  penetrated  some  of  the 
older  alluvia  of  that  river.  In  many  instances,  also,  newer  volcanoes 
have  appeared  on  the  sites  of  older  ones.  In  Scotland  the  Carboni- 
ferous volcanoes  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  those  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  those  of  the  Permian  period  have  broken  out  among  the 
earlier  Carboniferous  eruptions,  while  the  Miocene  lavas  have  oeen 
injected  into  all  these  older  volcanic  masses.  The  newer  pmf9  of 
Auvergne  were  sometimes  erupted  through  much  older  and  already 
greatly  denuded  basalt-streams.  Somma  and  Vesuvius  have  risen 
out  of  the  great  Neapolitan  plain  of  older  marine  tuff,  while  in  central 
ItHy  newer  cones  have  been  thrown  up  upon  the  great  Boman  jplain 
of  more  ancient  volcanic  debris.    The  vast  Snake  River  lava-fields  of 
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Idaho  overlie  denuded  masses  of  earlier  traehytic  lavas,  and  similar 
proofis  of  a  long  succession  of  intermittent  and  widely-separated  vol- 
canic outbursts  can  be  traced  northwards  into  the  Yellowstone  Valley. 
Whetk  a  volcanic  vent  is  opened  it  might  be  supposed  always  to  find 
its  way  to  the  surface  along  some  line  of  fissure,  valley  or  deep  de- 
pression. No  doubt  many,  if  not  most,  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
vents,  especially  those  of  large  size,  have  done  so.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  in  innumerable  instances  minor  vents  haye 
appeared  where  there  was  no  line  of  dislocation  to  aid  them.  This 
has  been  well  shown  by  a  study  of  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Old  Ked  Sandstone,  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations  of  Scot- 
land.^ It  has  likewise  been  most  impressively  demonstrated  by 
the  way  in  which  the  minor  basalt  cones  and  craters  of  Utah  have 
broken  out  near  the  edges  or  even  from  the  face  of  cliffs  rather  than 
at  the  bottom.    Captain   Button   remarks  that  among  the  high 

I)lateaux  of  Utah,  wnere  there  are  hundreds  of  basaltic  craters,  the 
east  common  place  for  them  is  at  the  base  of  a  cliff,  and  that,  though 
they  occur  near  faults,  it  is  almost  alwaj)rs  on  the  lifted,  rarely  upon 
the  depressed  side.'  On  a  small  scale  a  similar  avoidance  of  the  valley 
bottom  is  shown  on  the  Bhine  and  Moselle,  where  eruptions  have  taken 
place  close  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  through  which  these  rivers 
wind.  Why  outbreaks  should  have  occurred  in  this  way  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered.  It  suggests  that  the  existing  depressions  and 
heights  of  the  earth's  surface  may  sometimes  be  insignificant  features, 
compared  with  the  depth  of  the  sources  of  volcanoes  and  the  force 
employed  in  volcanic  eruption. 

Conditions  of  Eruption. — Leaving  for  the  present  the  general 
question  of  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  it  may  be  here  remarked 
tnat  the  conditions  determining  any  particular  eruption  are  still 
unknown.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  explosions  of 
a  volcano  are  to  some  extent  regulated  by  the  conditions  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  over  the  area  at  the  time.  In  the  case  of  a  volcanic 
funnel  like  Stromboli,  where,  as  Scrope  pointed  out,  the  expansive 
subterranean  force  within,  and  the  repressive  effect  of  atmospheric 
pressure  without,  just  balance  each  other,  any  serious  disturbance  of 
that  pressure  might  be  expected  to  make  itself  evident  by  a  change 
i^  the  condition  of  the  volcano.  Accordingly,  it  has  long  been 
remarked  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Lipari  Islands  that  in  stormy 
weather  there  is  at  Stromboli  a  more  copious  discharge  of  steam  and 
ptones  than  i^  fine  weather.  Thej  make  use  of  the  cone  as  a  weather- 
glass, the  increase  of  its  actiyity  indicating  a  falling,  aiid  the  diminu- 
tion a  rising  ba|*ometer.  In  like  manner,  Etn^  according  to  S.  von 
Wi^ltershausen  is  most  active  in  the  winter  months.  When  we 
remembe^r  the  connexion  now  indubitably  established  between  ^  more 
copious  discharge  of  fiye-damp  in  mines  and  a  lowering  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  a  similar  influence  affecting  the 


'  Tran$.  Boy.  8oe.  Edin,  xxix.  p.  437. 

High  Plateaux  of  Utah,"  GeoL  and  Oeog.  Survey  of  TerritorUt,  18S0,  p.  62. 
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escape  of  vapours  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  lava  column  of  a 
volcano ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  lava  itself  as  to  the  expansive 
vapours  impregnating  it  that  the  manifestations  of  volcanic  activity 
are  due.  Among  the  Yesuvian  eruptions  since  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  the  number  which  took  place  in  winter  and  spring  was 
to  that  of  those  which  broke  out  in  summer  and  autumn  as  7  to  4. 
But  there  may  be  other  causes  besides  atmospheric  pressure  concerned 
in  these  differences;  the  preponderance  of  rain  auring  the  winter 
and  spring  may  be  one  of  tnese.  According  to  Mr.  Coan,  previous  to 
the  great  Hawaian  eruption  of  1868  there  had  been  unusually  wet 
weather,  and  to  this  fact  he  attributes  the  exceptional  severity  of  the 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  explosions.  But  at  most  the  effects  of 
varying  atmospheric  pressure  can  only  slightly  modify  volcanio 
activity.  Eruptions  like  the  great  one  of  Cotopaxi  in  1877  have  in 
innumerable  instances  taken  place  without,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
any  reference  to  atmospheric  conditions. 

Eluge  has  sought  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the  years  of 
maximum  and  minimum  sun-spots  and  those  of  greatest  and  feeblest 
volcanic  activity,  and  has  constructed  lists  to  show  that  years  which 
have  been  specially  characterized  by  terrestrial  eruptions  have 
coincided  with  those  marked  by  few  sun-spots  and  diminished 
magnetic  disturbemce.^  Such  a  connexion  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  yet  been  satisfactorily  established.  Again,  the  same  author 
has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  and  vigour  of  volcanic 
explosions  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  August  meteoric  shower.  But 
in  this  case,  likewise,  the  cited  examples  can  hardly  yet  be  looked 
upon  as  more  than  coincidences. 

Occasional  Periodicity  of  Eruptions. — The  case  of  Ealauea,  in 
Hawaii,  seems  to  show  a  regular  svstem  of  eruptive  periods.  Dana 
has  pointed  out  that  outbreaks  of  lava  have  taken  place  from  that 
volcano  at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  nine  years,  this  being  the  time 
required  to  fill  the  crater  up  to  the  point  of  outbreak,  or  to  a  depth 
of  400  or  500  feet.  But  the  great  eruption  of  1868  did  not  occur 
until  after  an  interval  of  18  years.  The  same  author  suggests  that 
the  missing  eruption  may  have  been  submarine.^ 

General  sequence  of  Events  in  an  Eruption. — The  approach  of 
an  eraption  is  not  always  indicated  by  any  premonitory  symptoms, 
for  many  tremendous  explosions  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  without  perceptible  warning.  Much 
in  this  respect  would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
liquidity  of  the  lava,  and  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  it  to 
the  passage  of  the  escaping  vapours  through  its  mass.  In  Hawaii, 
where  the  lavas  are  remarkably  liquid,  vast  out-pourings  of  them 
have  taken  place  quietly  without  earthquakes  durins;  the  present 
century.  But  even  there  the  great  eruptioii  of  1868  was  accom-i 
panied  by  tremendous  earthquakes. 

1  Ueher  Synchronitmw  und  Antaganismus,  p.  72. 

'  On  the  periodicity  of  eruptions,  see  Kluge,  Neues  Jahrb.  1862,  p.  582. 
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The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  often  preceded  by  failure  or  dimi- 
nution of  wells  and  springs.     But  more  frequent  indications  of  an 
approaching  outburst  are  conveyed  by  sympathetic  movements  of 
the  groun£      Subterranean  rumblings  and  groanings  are   heard; 
slight  tremors  succeed,  increasing  in  frequency  and  violence  till  they 
become  distinct  earthquake  shocks.     The  vapours  from  the  crater 
grow  more  abundant  as  the  lava  column  in  the  pipe  or  funnel  of 
the  volcano  ascends,  forced  upw6urd  and  kept  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion by  the  passage  of  elastic  vapours  through  its  mass.    After  a 
long  previous  interval  of  quiescence,  there  may  be  much  solidified 
lava  towards  the  top  of  the  funnel  which  will  restrain  the  ascent  of 
the  still  molten   portion  underneath.      A  tast  pressure  is  thus 
exercised  on  the  sides  of  the  cone  which,  if  too  weak  to  resist,  will 
open  in  one  or  more  rents,  and  the  liquid  lava  will  issue  from  the 
outer  slope  of  the  mountain ;  or  the  energies  of  the  volcano  will  be 
directed  towards  clearing  the  obstruction  in  the  chief  throat,  until, 
with  tremendous  explosions,  and  the  rise  of  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  and 
fragments,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  crater  are  finally  blown  out, 
and  the  top  of  the  cone  disappears.     The  lava  may  now  escape  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  lip  of  the  crater,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
immense  numbers  of  red-not  bombs,  scorisB,  and  stones  are  shot  up 
into  the  air.    The  lava  at  r  first  rushes  down  like  one  or  more  rivers  of 
melted  iron,  but,  as  it  cools,  its  rate  of  motion  lessens.     Clouds  of 
steam  rise  from  its  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  central  crater.    Indeed, 
every  successive  paroxysmal  convulsion  of  the  mountain  is  marked, 
even  at  a  distance,  by  the  rise  of  huge  ball-like  wreaths  or  clouds  of 
steam,  mixed  with  dust  and  stones,  forming  a  colunm  which  towers 
sometimes  a  couple  of  miles  above  the  summit  of  the  cone.   By  degrees 
these  eructations  diminish  in  frequency  and  intensity.     The  lava 
ceases  to  issue,  the  showers  of  stones  and  dust  decrease,  and  after  a 
time,  which  may  vary  from  hours  to  days  or  months,  even  in  the 
rSgime  of  the  same  mountain,  the  volcano  becomes  once  more  tranquil.^ 

In  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  the  student  will  naturally 
devote  attention  specially  to  those  aspects  of  volcanic  action  which 
have  more  particular  geological  interest  from  the  permanent  changes 
with  which  they  are  connected,  or  from  the  wav  in  which  they 
enable  us  to  detect  and  realize  conditions  of  volcanic  energy  in 
former  periods. 

FlBBures. — The  convulsions  which  culminate  in  the  formation  of 
a  volcano  usually  split  open  the  terrestrial  crust  with  a  more  or  less 
nearly  rectilinear  fissure.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  mountain, 
the  ground  at  and  around  the  focus  of  action  is  liable  to  be  again 
and  again  rent  open  by  other  fissures.  These  tend  to  diverge  from 
the  focus ;  but  around  the  vent  where  the  rocks  have  been  most  ex- 
posed to  concussion  the  fissures  sometimes  intersect  each  other  in 
all  directions.     In  the  great  eruption  of  Etna,  in  the  year  1669,  a 

»  A  remarkably  good  account  of  the  great  eruption  of  Ootopaxi  in  June,  1877,  by 
Dr.  Th.  Wolf  wUl  be  found  in  Neues  Jahrb,  1878,  p.  113. 
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series  of  six  parallel  SsBnres  opened  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  One 
of  these,  with  a  breadth  of  two  yards,  ran  for  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
in  a  somewhat  winding  course,  to  within  a  mile  of  the  top  of  the  cone. 
Similar  (issores,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  hare  often  been  obserred  on 
Vesuvius ;  and  they  are  recorded  from  many  other  Tolcanoea. 

Two  obrions  causes  may  be  assigned  for  me  figuring  of  a  Tolcanio 
cone : — (I)  the  enorraons  expansive  force  of  the  imprisoned  vapours 
acting  upon  the  walls  of  the  funnel  and  convulsing  the  cone  by 
successive  explosions;  and  (2)  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava- 
column  in  the  funnel,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  about  120  lb-  per 
square  inch,  or  nearly  8  tons  on  the  square  foot,  for  each  100  feet  of 
depth.     Both  of  these  causes  may  act  simultaneously. 

Into  the  rente  thus  formed  the  molten  lava  naturally  finds  its  way, 
or  is  forced,  and  it  solidifies  there  like  iron  in  a  mould.  The  clifls  of 
many  an  old  crater  show  how  marvellously  they  have  been  injected 
by  such  veins  or  dyket  of  lava.  Those  of  Somma,  and  the  Val  del  Bove 
on  Etna  (Fig.  35),  which  have  long  been  known,  project  now  from  the 


FlO.  35,— VttW  0»  IiAT4-DIKE^  Val  dbl  Bovb,  EtK4  (Axicb>l 

softer  tuff's  tike  walls  of  masonry.  The  crater  cliffs  of  Santorin  also 
present  an  abundant  series  of  dykes.  Such  wedges  of  solid  rock 
driven  into  the  cone  must  widen  its  dimensions,  for  the  fissures  are 
not  due  to  shrinkage,  although  doubtless  the  loosely  piled  fragmentary 
materials  in  the  course  of  their  consolidation  develop  lines  of  joint. 
Sometimes  the  lava  has  evidently  risen  in  a  state  of  extreme 
fluidity  and  has  at  once  filled  the  rents  prepared  for  it,  oooling 
rapidly  on  the  outside  as  a  true  volcanic  glass,  but  assuming  a  dis- 
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tiacti;  crystalline  structure  inside  {ante,  p.  105).  Dykes  of  this  kind 
with  a  vitreous  crust  od  their  sides  may  be  seen  on  the  crater-wall  of 
Somma  and  not  uncommonly  among  basalt  dykes  in  Iceland  and 
Sootland.  In  other  cases  the  lava  had  probably  slreadv  acquired  a 
lithoid  character  while  still  risiug  in  the  fissure,  and  in  ttiis  condition 
was  able  to  push  aside  and  even  contort  the  strata  of  tuff  through 


i  OT  TuTF.    Ckitkb  or  Vkbutidb  (Abich). 

which  it  made  its  way  (Fig.  36).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
^  the  architecture  of  a  volcano  dykes  must 
^  act  the  part  of  huge  beams  and  gi'*'^^'^ 
^  (Fig.  37),  binding  the  loose  tuffs  and 
^  intercalated  lavas  together  and  streogthen- 
^  ing  the  cone  against  the  effects  of  subse- 
—  quent  convulsion^. 
Pio.  37.— SEonoK  or  Dykes  or  From  this  point  of  view  an  ezplana- 

1«™~7yZS:,"S"  tion.ugge.teiteelfof  the  eb.erTed  .Iter- 
nations  in  the  character  of  a  volcano  s  erup- 
tions. These  alternations  may  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
relation  between  the  height  of  the  cone  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
strength  of  its  sides  on  the  other.  When  the  sides  have  been  well 
braced  together  by  interlacing  dykes,  and  further  thickened  by  the 
spread  of  volcanic  materials  all  over  their  slopes,  they  may  resist  the 
effects  of  explosion  and  of  the  pressure  of  tlie  ascending  lava  column. 
In  this  case  the  volcano  may  find  relief  ouly  from  its  summit,  and 
if  the  lava  flows  forth,  it  will  do  so  from  the  top  of  the  cone.  As  the 
cone  increases  in  elevation,  however,  the  pressure  from  within  upon 
its  aides  augments.  Eventually  egress  is  once  more  established  on 
the  Sanks  by  means  of  fissures,  and  a  new  series  of  lava-streams 
is  poured  out  ovei  the  lower  slopes, 

Though  lava  very  commonly  issues  from  the  lateral  fissures  on  a 
volcanic  cone,  it  may  sometimes  approach  the  surface  in  them  with- 
out actually  flowing  out.  The  great  fissure  on  Etna  in  1669,  for 
example,  was  visible  even  from  a  distance  by  the  long  line  of  vivid 
light  which  rose  from  the  incandescent  lava  within.  Again,  it 
freqnently  happens  that  minor  volcazuc  cones  are  thrown  up  on  the 
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line  of  a  fiasnre,  either  from  the  congelation  of  the  lava  round  the 
point  of  emission,  oi  from  the  accumulatioa  of  ejected  ecoriee  round 
the  fieaure-vent. 

Explosions. — Apart  from  the  appearance  of  visible  fissures, 
volcanic  energy  may  be,  aa  it  were,  concentrated  on  a  given  point, 
which  will  osually  be  the  weakest  in  the  structure  of  that  part  of  the 
terrestrial  crnaf ,  and  from  which  the  solid  rock,  shattered  iuto  pieces,  is 
hurled  into  the  air,  followed  by  the  ascent  of  volcanie  materials. 
This  operation  has  often  been  observed  in  volcanoes  already  formed, 
and  has  even  been  witnessed  on  groand  previonsly  anoccupied  by  a 
volcanic  vent.  The  history  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  brings  before  ns 
a  long  series  of  such  explosions,  beginning  with  that  of  79 — and 
coming  down  to  the  present  day.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  lava 
and  ashes  ponred  out  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  stupendous  must  have  been  that  earliest  explosion,  by  which 
the  southern  half  of  the  ancient  crater  was  blown  out.  At  every 
successive  important  eruption,  a  similar  but  minor  operation  takes 
place  within  the  present  cone.     The  hardened  cake  of  lava  forming 


Fia.  8&— Vnw  or  Vesutits  tboh  the  Socth, 
Showiag  tbe  remainiDg  put  of  the  old  ontet-vall  of  Somnia  belilnd. 

the  floor  is  burst  open,  and  with  it  there  osually  disappears  much  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  and  sometimes,  aa  in  1872,  a  large  s^ment 
of  the  crater-wall.  The  islands  of  Haatorin  (Figs.  68  and  59)  bring 
before  us  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  catastrophe  of  a  similar  nature,  by 
which  a  large  volcanic  cone  was  blown  up.  The  existing  outer  islands 
are  a  chain  of  fragments  of  the  periphery  of  the  cone,  the  centre  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  sea.  In  the  year  1538  a  new  volcano, 
Monte  Nuovo,  was  formed  in  24  hours  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  An  opening  was  drilled  by  successive  explosions,  and  such 
quantities  of  stones,  scoriee,  and  ashes  were  thrown  out  from  it  as  to 
form  a  hill  that  rose  440  English  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  was 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Most  of  the  fragments 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  this  cone  and  inside  its  beautifully 
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perfect  crater  are  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  many  of  them  being 
black  scoriae ;  but  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  together  with  fragments 
of  the  older  underlying  tuff,  and  some  marine  shells,  have  been 
obtained — doubtless  part  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  dislocated  and 
ejected  during  the  explosions. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  any 
actual  solid  or  liquid  volcanic  rock  is  eiiipted  by  explosions  that 
shatter  the  rocks  through  which  the  funnel  passes.  Thus  among 
the  cones  of  the  extinct  volcanic  tract  of  the  Eifel,  some  occur  con- 
sisting entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  comminuted  debris  of  the  surrounding 
Devonian  greywacke  and  slate  through  which  the  various  volcanic 
vents  have  been  opened  (see  pp.  206, 243).  Evidently  in  such  cases 
only  elastic  vapours  forced  their  way  to  the  surface ;  and  we  see  what 
probably  often  takes  place  in  the  early  stages  of  a  volcano's  history, 
though  the  fragments  of  the  underlying  disrupted  rocks  are  in  most 
instances  buried  and  lost  under  the  far  more  abundant  subsequent 
volcanic  materials.  Sections  of  small  ancient  volcanic  necks  or  pipes 
sometimes  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  that  these 
orifices  were  originally  opened  by  the  blowing  out  of  the  solid  ciiist 
and  not  by  the  lormation  of  fissures.  Examines  will  be  cited  in  later 
pages  from  Scottish  volcanic  rocks  of  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  Carboni- 
ferous, and  Permian  age.  The  orifices  are  there  filled  with  frag- 
mentary materials  wherein  portions  of  the  surrounding  and  underlying 
rocks  form  a  noticeable  proportion.* 

Showers  of  Dust  and  Stones. — A  communication  having  been 
opened,  either  by  Assuring  or  explosion,  tx^tween  the  heated  interior 
and  the  surface,  iragmentaiT  materials  are  commonly  ejected  from  it, 
consisting  at  first  mainly  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  orifice  has 
been  opened,  afterwards  of  volcanic  substances.  In  a  great  eruption 
vast  numbers  of  red-hot  stones  are  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  fi^l  oack 
partly  into  the  crater  and  partly  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone. 
According  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  cinders  w«re  thrown  by  Vesuvius, 
during  the  eruption  of  1779,  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet  Instances  are 
known  where  lar^e  stones,  ejected  obliquely,  have  described  huge 
parabolic  curves  m  the  air,  and  fallen  at  a  great  distance.  Stones 
6  lb.  in  weight  occur  among  the  ashes  which  buried  Pompeii.  The 
volcano  of  Antuco  in  Chili  is  said  to  send  stones  fiying  to  a  distance 
of  36  (?)  miles,  and  Cotopaxi  is  reported  to  have  hurled  a  200-ton 
block  9  miles.^ 

But  in  many  great  eruptions,  besides  a  constant  shower  of  stones 
luid  scoriaB,  a  vast  column  of  exceedingly  fine  dust  rises  out  of  th« 
crater,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  spreads 
outwards  like  a  sheet  of  cloud.  So  dense  sometimes  is  this  dust-cloud 
that  the  sun  may  be  obscured,  and  for  days  together  the  darkness  of 
night  may  reign  for  miles  around  the  volcano.  In  1822,  at  Vesuvius, 
the  ashes  not  only  fell  thickly  on  the  villages  round  the  base  of  the 

•  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Edin.  xxix.  p.  458. 
'  D.  Forbes,  GeoH.  Mag.  vii.  p.  920. 
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mountain,  bat  travelled  as  far  as  Ascoli,  which  is  56  Italian  miles 
distant  from  the  volcano  on  one  side,  and  as  Casano,  105  miles  on  the 
other.  The  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  on  June  26th,  1877,  began  by 
an  explosion  that  sent  np  a  column  of  fine  ashes  to  a  prc^i^ious 
height  into  the  air,  where  it  rapidlv  spread  out  and  formed  so  dense 
a  canopy  as  to  throw  the  region  below  it  into  total  darkness.  So 
quickly  did  it  diffuse  itself,  that  in  an  hour  and  a  half  a  previously 
bright  morning  became  at  Quito,  33  miles  distant,  a  dim  twilight, 
which  in  the  afternoon  passed  into  such  darkness  that  the  hand  placed 
before  the  eye  could  not  be  seen.  At  Guayaquil,  on  the  coast,  150 
miles  distant,  the  shower  of  ashes  continued  till  the  1st  of  July.  Dr. 
Wolf  collected  the  ashes  daily,  and  estimated  that  at  that  place  there 
fell  315  kilogrammes  on  every  square  kilometre  during  the  first 
thirty  hours,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  209  kilogrammes  in  12  hours.^ 
Probably  the  most  stupendous  outpouring  of  volcanic  ashes  on  record 
was  that  which  took  place,  after  a  quiescence  of  26  years,  from  the 
volcano  Coseguina,  in  Nicaragua,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1835.  On  that  occasion  utter  darkness  prevailed  over  a  circle  of  35 
miles  radius,  the  ashes  falling  so  thickly  that,  even  8  leagues  from 
the  mountain,  they  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  10  feet. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  rain  of  dust  and  sand  fell  over  an  area  at 
least  270  geographical  miles  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  finer 
materials,  thrown  so  high  as  to  come  within  the  influence  of  an  upper 
air-current,  were  borne  away  eastward,  and  fell,  four  days  afterwards,  at 
Kingston,  in  Jamaica — ^a  distance  of  700  miles.  During  the  great 
eruption  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815,  the  dust  and  stones  fell  over  an  area 
of  nearly  one  million  of  square  miles,  and  were  estimated  by  Zollinger 
to  amount  to  fully  fifty  cubic  miles  of  material,  and  by  Junghuhn  to 
be  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  mountains  like  Vesuvius. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  showers  of  fragmentary 
materials  brings  vividly  before  us  some  of  the  essential  features  of 
volcanic  action.  We  find  that  bombs,  slags,  and  lapilli  may  be  thrown 
up  in  comparatively  tranquil  states  of  a  volcano,  but  that  the  showers 
of  fine  dust  are  discharged  with  violence,  and  only  appear  when  the 
volcano,  becomes  more  energetic.  Thus,  at  the*  constantly,  but 
quietly,  active  volcano  of  Stromboli,  the  column  of  lava  in  the  pipe 
may  be  watched  rising  and  fdling  with  a  slow  rhvthmical  movement. 
At  every  rise  the  surfiice  of  the  lava  swells  up  into  blisters  several 
feet  in  diameter,  which  by-and-by  burst  with  a  sharp  explosion  that 
makes  the  walls  of  the  crater  vibrate.  A  cloud  of  steam  rushes  out, 
carrying  with  it  hundreds  of  fragments  of  the  glowing  lava,  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  1200  feet.  It  is  by  the  ascent  of  steam  through  its 
mass  that  a  column  of  lava  is  kept  boiling  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater, 
and  by  the  explosion  of  successive  larger  bubbles  of  steam  that  the 
various  bombs,  slags,  and  fragments  of  lava  are  torn  off  and  tossed 
into  the  air.  It  has  often  been  noticed  at  Vesuvius  that  each  great 
concussion  is  accompanied  by  a  huge  ball-like  cloud  of  steam  which 

>  Neue$  Jahrh,  1878,  p.  1^1. 
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rushes  up  from  the  crater.  Doubtless  it  is  the  sudden  escape  of  that 
steam  which  causes  the  explosion. 

The  varying  degree  of  liquidity  or  viscosity  of  the  lava  probably 
modifies  the  force  of  explosions,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  re^ 
sistance  offered  to  the  upward  passage  of  the  absorbed  gases  and 
vapours.  Thus  explosions  and  accompanying  scoriss  are  abundant  at 
YesuviuSy  where  the  lavas  are  comparatively  viscid ;  they  are  almost 
unknown  at  Kilauea^  where  the  lava  is  remarkably  liquid. 

In  tranquil  conditions  of  a  volcano  the  steam,  whether  collecting 
into  larger  or  smaller  vesicles,  works  its  way  upward  through  the 
substance  of  the  molten  lava,  and  as  the  elasticity  of  this  compressed 
vapour  overcomes  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  lava,  it  escapes  at  the 
surface,  and  there  the  lava  is  thus  kept  in  ebullition.  But  this 
comparatively  quiet  operation,  which  may  be  watched  within  the 
craters  of  many  active  volcanoes,  does  not  produce  clouds  of  fine 
dust  The  collision  or  friction  of  millions  of  stones  ascending  and 
descending  in  the  dark  column  above  the  crater,  though  it  must 
doubtless  cause  much  dust  and  sand,  can  give  rise  to  but  an  in- 
significant proportion  of  what  is  actually  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
extreme  subdivision  necessary  to  produce  widespread  darkness  and  a 
thick  far-reaching  deposit  of  ashes*  The  explanation  now  accepted 
calls  in  the  explosive  action  of  steam  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
trituration,  xhe  aqueous  vapour  by  which  many  lavas  are  so  largely 
impregnated  must  exist  interstitially  fieir  down  in  the  lava-colunm, 
under  an  enormous  pressure,  and  at  a  white  heat  The  sudden 
ascent  of  lava  so  constituted  will  relieve  the  pressure  rapidly  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  mass.  Consequently  the 
white-hot  steam  will  at  length  explode,  and  reduce  the  molten  mass 
containing  it  to  the  finest  powder,  like  water  shot  out  of  a  gun. 

Evidently  no  part  of  the  operations  of  a  volcano  has  greater 
geological  significance  than  the  ejection  of  such  enormous  quantities 
of  fragmentary  matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  fall  of  these  loose 
materials  round  the  orifice  of  discharge  is  one  main  cause  of  the 
growth  of  the  volcanic  cone.  The  heavier  fra^ents  gather  around 
the  vent,  and  there  too  the  thickest  accumulation  of  finer  dust  takes 
place.  Hence,  thouofh  successive  explosions  may  blow  out  the  upper 
part  of  the  crater-walls,  and  prevent  the  mountain  from  growing  so 
rapidly  in  height,  every  eruption  must  increase  the  diameter  of  the 
cone.  In  the  second  place,  as  every  shower  of  dust  and  sand  adds 
to  the  height  of  the  ground  on  which  it  falls,  thick  volcanic  accumu- 
lations may  be  formed  far  beyond  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The 
volcano  of  Sangay,  in  Ecuador,  for  instance,  has  buried  the  country 
around  it  to  a  depth  of  4000  feet  under  its  ashes.^  In  such  loose 
deposits  are  entombed  trees  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  together 
with  the  bodies  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  works  of  man.  In  some 
cases  where  the  layer  of  volcanic  dust  is  thin,  it  may  merely  add  to 
the  height  of  the  soil  without  sensibly  interfering  with  the  vegeta* 

^  D.  Forbes,  Qed.  Mag,  viL  820. 
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lion.  But  it  has  been  observed  at  Santorin  that  though  this  is  true 
iu  dry  weather,  the  fall  of  rain  with  the  dust  at  once  acts  detri- 
mentally. On  the  3rd  of  June,  1866,  the  vines  were  there  withered 
up  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  along  the  track  of  the  smoke  cloud.^ 
By  the  gradual  accumulation  of  volcanic  ashes  new  geological 
formations  arise  which,  in  their  component  materials,  not  only  bear 
witness  to  the  volcanic  eruptions  which  produced  them,  but  pre- 
serve a  record  of  the  land-surfaces  over  which  thev  spread.  In 
the  third  place,  besides  the  distance  to  which  the  uragmentB  may 
be  hurled  by  volcanic  explosions,  or  to  which  they  may  be  diffused 
by  the  ordinary  aerial  movements,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the 
vast  spaces  across  which  the  finer  dust  is  sometimes  borne  by  upper 
air-currents.  In  the  instance  already  cited  ashes  from  Coseguma 
fell  700  miles  away,  having  been  carried  all  that  long  distance  by  a 
high  counter-current  of  air,  moving  apparently  at  the  rate  of  about 
7  miles  an  hour  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tnat  of  the  wind  which 
blew  at  the  surface.  By  the  Sumbawa  eruption,  also  referred  to 
above,  the  sea  west  of  Sumatra  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  two 
feet  thick.  On  several  occasions  ashes  from  one  of  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes  have  fallen  so  thickly  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  that  vessels  passing  there  have  had  the  unwonted  deposit 
shovelled  off  their  decks  in  tne  morning.  In  the  year  1783,  during  an 
eruption  of  Skaptar-Jokull,  so  vast  an  amount  of  fine  dust  was 
ejected  that  the  atmosphere  over  Iceland  continued  loaded  with  it 
for  months  afterwards.  It  fell  in  such  quantity  over  parts  of 
Caithness — a  distance  of  600  miles — as  to  destroy  the  crops ;  that 
year  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  year  of  ^'  the  ashie." 
Traces  of  the  same  deposit  have  been  observed  in  Norway,  and  even 
as  far  as  Holland.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  volcanic  accumulations 
may  take  place  in  regions  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any 
active  volcano.  A  single  thin  layer  of  volcanic  detritus  in  a  group 
of  sedimentary  strata  would  thus  not  of  itself  prove  the  existence  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  action  in  its  nei^nbourhood.  Unsup- 
ported Dy  other  proof  of  adjacent  volcanic  activity,  it  might  be  held 
to  have  been  wind-borne  from  a  volcano  in  a  distant  region. 

Lava  Streams. — At  its  exit  from  the  side  of  a  volcano,  lava 
glows  with  a  white  heat,  and  flows  with  a  motion  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  honey  or  of  melted  iron.  It  soon  becomes  red, 
and,  like  a  coal  fallen  from  a  hot  fireplace,  rapidly  grows  dull  as  it 
moves  along,  until  it  assumes  a  black,  cindery  aspect.  At  the  same 
time  the  surface  congeals,  and  soon  becomes  solid  enough  to  support 
a  heavy  block  of  stone.  The  aspect  of  the  stream  varies  with  the 
composition  and  fluidity  of  the  lava,  form  of  the  ground,  angle  of 
slope,  and  rapidity  of  flow.  Viscous  lavas,  like  those  of  Vesuvius, 
break  upon  the  surface  into  rough  brown  or  black  cinder-like  slags, 
and  irregular  ragged  cakes,  which,  with  the  onward  motion,  grind 
and  grate  against  each  other  with  a  harsh  metallic  sound,  sometimes 

>  Foaqa^,  op.  dt  p.  81« 
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rising  into  rugged  mounds  or  getting  seamed  with  rents  and  gashes, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  red-hot  glowing  lava  may  be  seen 
(Fig.  39).  In  lavas  poseessing  somewhat  greater  fluidity,  the  surface 
presents  froth-like,  curving  lines,  as  in  the  scum  of  a  slowly  flowing 
river,  or  is  arranged  in  curious  ropy  folds,  as  the  layers  have  suc- 
cessively flowed  over  each  other  and  congealed.  These,  and  many 
other  fantastic  coiled  shapes  were  exhibited  by  the  Yesuvian  lava  of 
1858.  Basalts  possessing  extreme  liquidity  have  flowed  for  great 
distances  with  singularly  smooth  surfaces,  A  large  area  which  has 
been  flooded  with   lava  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous  and  appalling 


Fis.  39. — Visw  or  FORnoM  or  a  Lita-bthbui  on  VESuncs  (Abioh). 

scene  of  desolation  anywhere  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

A  lava  stream  usually  spreads  out  as  it  descends  from  its  point 
of  escape,  and  moves  more  slowly.  Its  sides  look  like  huge  embank- 
ments, or  like  some  of  the  long  monnds  of  "clinkers"  in  a  great 
manufacturing  district.  The  advancing  end  is  often  much  steeper, 
creeping  onward  like  a  great  wall  or  rampart,  down  the  face  of 
which  the  rough  blocks  of  nardeued  lava  are  ever  rattling  (Fig.  40). 

Outflow  of  Lava. — This  appears  to  be  immediatelydne  totbe 
expansion  of  the  absorbed  vapours  and  gages  in  the  molten  rock. 
Though  these  vapours  may  reach  the  surtiace  and  even  produce  tre- 
mendous explosions  without  an  actual  outcome  of  lava,  yet  so 
intimately  are  vapours  and  lava  commingled  in  the  subterranean 
reservoirs,  that  they  commonly  rise  together,  and  the  explosions  of 
the  one  lead  to  the  outflow  of  the  other.    The  first  point  at  which 
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the  lava  makes  its  appearance  at  the  snrface  will  largely  depend 
npon  the  strncture  of  the  ground.  Tno  causes  bave  been  aseigned 
.  on  a  foregoing  page  (p.  213)  for  the  fissuring  of  a  volcanic  cone. 
Ab  the  moltea  mass  rises  within  the  cliimney  of  the  volcano,  con- 
tinned  explosions  of  vapour  take  place  from  its  upper  surface.  The 
violence  of  these  may  oe  infeirea  from  the  vast  clouds  of  steam, 


ashes,  and  stones  hurled  to  so  great  a  height  into  the  air,  and  from 
the  concussions  of  the  ground  which  may  Be  felt  at  distances  of  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  volcano.  It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, therefore,  thnt  the  sides  of  a  great  vent  exposed  to  shocks  of 
such  intansity  should  at  last  give  way,  and  that  large  divergent 
fissures  should  be  opened  down  the  cona  Again,  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  the  column  of  lava  must,  at  a  depth  of  1000  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  column,  exeit  a  pressure  of  between  70  and  80  tons  on 
each  square  foot  of  the  surrounding  walls.  We  may  well  believe 
that  snch  a  force,  acting  npoD  the  walls  of  a  funnel  already  shattered 
by  a  succession  of  terrific  ezplosions,  will  be  apt  to  prove  too  great 
for  their  resistance.  When  this  happens,  the  lava  pours  forth  from 
the  outside  of  the  cone.  On  a  mucu  Sssured  coue  lava  may  issue 
freely  from  many  points,  so  that  a  volcano  so  affected  has  been 
graphically  described  as  "  sweating  fire," 

In  a  lofty  volcano  lava  occasionally  rises  to  the  lip  of  the  crater 
and  flows  out  there ;  but  more  frequently  it  escapes  from  some  fissure 
or  orifice  in  a  weak  part  of  the  cone.  In  minor  volcanoes,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  explosions  are  less  violent,  and  where  the 
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thickness  of  the  cone  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  fimnel  is 
often  greater,  the  lava  very  commonly  rises  into  the  crater.  Should 
the  crater  walls  be  too  weaE  to  resist  the  pressnre  of  the  molten  mass 
they  give  way,  and  the  lava  rushes  out  from  the  breach.  This  is 
seen  to  have  happened  in  seveial  of  the  puye  of  Auvergne,  so  well 
figured  and  described  by  Scrope  (Fig.  41).  But  if  the  crater  be 
massive  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure,  the  lava,  if  still  impelled 
upward  by  the  struggling  vapour,  will  at  last  flow  out  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  rim. 

As  soon  as  the  molten  rock  reaches-the  surface  the  superheated 
water  or  steam  imprisoned  within  its  mass  escapes  copiously,  and 
hangs  as  s  dense  white  cloud  over  the  moying  current.  The 
lava  streams  of  Vesuvius  sometimes  appear  with  as  large  and  dense 
a  steam  cloud  at  their  lower  ends  as  that  which  escapes  at  the 
same  time  from  the  main  crater.     Even  after  the  molten  mass  has 


flowed  several  miles,  steam  continues  to  rise  abundantly  both  from 
its  end  and  from  numerous  points  along  its  surface,  and  continues  to 
do  so  for  many  weeks,  months,  or  it  may  be  for  several  years. 

Should  the  point  of  escape  of  a  lava  stream  lie  well  down  on  the 
cone,  far  below  the  summit  of  the  lava-column  in  the  funnel,  the 
molten  rock,  on  its  first  escape,  driven  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  will 
sometimes  spout  up  high  into  the  air — a  fonntflin  of  molten  rock. 
This  was  observed  m  1794  on  Vesuvius,  and  in  1832  on  Etna.  In  the 
eruption  of  1852  at  Manna  Loa,  an  unbroken  fountain  of  lava,  from 
200  to  700  feet  in  height  end  lOOO  feet  broad,  burst  out  at  the  base 
of  the  cone.  Similar  "  geysers  "  of  molten  rock  have  subsequently 
been  noticed  in  the  same  region.  Thus,  in  March  and  April  1868, 
four  fiery  fountains,  throvring  lava  to  heights  varying  from  500  to 
1000  feet,  continued  to  play  for  several  weeks.  Accordiug  to  Mr.  Coan, 
such  outbursts  take  place  from  the  bottom  of  a  column  of  lava  3000 
feet  high.  The  volcano  of  Mauua  Loa  strikingly  illustrates  another 
feature  of  volcanic  dynamics  is  the  position  and  outflow  of  lava.    It 
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bears  upon  its  flanks  at  a  distance  of  20  miles,  but  10,000  feet  lower, 
the  huge  crater  Eilanea.  As  Dana  has  pointed  out,  these  orifices 
form  part  of  one  mountain,  yet  the  column  of  lava  stands  10,000 
feet  higher  in  one  conduit  than  in  the  other.  On  a  far  smaller  scale 
the  same  independence  occurs  among  the  several  pipes  of  some  of  the 
geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  region  of  North  America. 

From  the  wide  extent  of  basalt-dykes,  such  as  those  of  Britain 
which  rise  to  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  main 
volcanic  outbursts  of  their  time,  and  cover  an  area  of  perhaps  100,000 
square  miles,  it  is  evident  that  molten  lava  may  sometimes  occupy  a 
far  greater  area  within  the  crust  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
dimensions  and  outpourings  even  of  the  largest  volcanic  cone.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  reservoirs  of  melted  rock  imprecated  with 
superheated  vapours  must  formerly  have  existed,  if  they  do  not  exist 
still  beneath  extensive  tracts  of  country  (p.  256).  Yet  even  in  these 
more  stupendous  manifestations  of  volcanism  the  lava  should  be 
regarded  rather  as  the  sign  than  as  the  cause  of  volcanic  action*  It 
is  the  pressure  of  the  imprisoned  vapour  and  its  struggles  to  get 
free  which  produce  the  subterranean  earthquakes,  explosions,  and  out- 
pouring of  lava.  As  soon  as  the  vapour  finds  relief,  the  terrestrial 
commotion  calms  down  a^ain,  until  another  accumulation  of  vapour 
demands  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena. 

Rate  of  flow  of  Lava. — ^The  rate  of  movement  is  regulated  by 
the  fluidity  of  the  lava,  by  its  volume,  and  by  the  form  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  ground.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  a  lava4tream  moves  faster  at 
first  than  anerwards,  because  it  has  not  had  time  to  stiflen,  and  its 
slope  of  descent  is  usually  steeper  than  further  down  the  mountain. 
One  of  the  most  fluid  ana  swiftly  flowing  lava-streams  ever  observed 
on  Vesuvius  was  that  erupted  on  12th  August,  1805.  It  is  said  to 
have  rushed  down  a  space  of  3  Italian  (3§  English)  miles  in  the  first 
four  minutes,  but  to  have  widened  out  and  moved  more  slowly  as  it 
descended,  yet  finally  to  have  reached  Torre  del  Greco  in  three 
hours.  A  lava  erupted  by  Mauna  Loa  in  1852  went  as  fjEist  as  an 
ordinary  stage-coach,  or  fifteen  miles  in  two  hours.  Long  after  a 
current  has  been  deeply  crusted  over  with  slags  and  rough  slabs  of 
lava,  it  continues  to  creep  slowly  forward  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

It  happens  sometimes  that,  as  the  lava  moves  along,  the  still 
molten  mass  inside  bursts  through  the  outer  hardened  and  deeply 
seamed  crust,  and  rushes  out  with,  at  first,  a  motion  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  main  stream.  Any  sudden  change  in  the 
form  or  slope  of  the  ground  affects  the  flow  of  the  lava.  Thus, 
reaching  the  edge  of  a  steep  defile  or  clifi^,  the  molten  rock  pours 
over  in  a  cataract  of  glowmg  molten  rock,  with  clouds  of  steam, 
showers  of  fragments,  and  a  noise  utterly  indescribable.  Or  on  the 
other  hand,  encountering  a  ridge  or  hill  across  its  path,  it  accumu- 
lates until  it  either  finds  egress  round  the  side  or  actually  overrides 
and  entombs  the  obstacle.  The  hardened  crust  or  shell  within  which 
the  still  fluid  lava  moves  serves  to  keep  the  mass  from  spreading. 
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Here  and  there  inside  this  crust  the  lava  subsides,  leaving  cavernous 
spaces  and  tunnels  into  which,  when  the  whole  is  cold,  one  may 
creep,  and  which  are  sometimes  festooned  and  hung  with  stalactites 
of  lava. 

Size  of  lava-streams. — In  some  cases  lava  escaping  from 
craters  or  fissures  comes  to  rest  before  reaching  the  base  of  the  slopes, 
like  the  obsidian  current  which  has  congealed  on  the  side  of  the  little 
volcanic  island  of  Volcano.  In  other  instances  the  molten  rock  not  only 
reaches  the  plains  but  flows  for  many  miles  away  from  the  point  of 
eruption.  The  most  stupendous  outpouring  of  lava  on  record  was 
that  which  took  place  irom  Skaptar  JokuU  in  Iceland  in  the  year 
1783.  Successive  streams  issued  from  the  volcano,  flooding  the 
country  far  and  wide,  filling  up  river-gorges  which  were  sometimes 
600  feet  deep  and  200  feet  broad,  and  advancing  into  the  alluvial 
plains  in  lakes  of  molten  rock  12  to  15  miles  ^dde  and  100  feet  deep. 
Two  currents  of  lava  which  flowed  in  nearly  opposite  directions 
extended  for  45  and  50  miles  respectively,  their  usual  thickness  being 
100  feet,  but  in  narrow  defiles  reaching  sometimes  to  600.  Bischc^ 
estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  lava  poured  forth  during  this 
sbgle  eruption  ^^  surpassed  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc."  ^ 

Varying  liquidity  of  Lava. — All  lava  is  at  the  time  of  its 
expulsion  in  a  molten  condition,  that  is,  consists  of  a  glassy  magma 
in  which,  by  reason  of  the  high  temperature,  most  or  all  of  the 
mineral  constituents  exist  dissolved.  Considerable  differences,  how- 
ever, have  been  observed  in  the  degree  of  liq^uidity.  Humboldt  and 
Scrope  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  thick,  short  lumpy  forms 
presented  by  trachytic  rocks,  which  are  lighter  and  more  siliceous, 
and  to  the  thin,  widely  extended  sheets  assumed  by  basalts,  which 
are  heavy  and  contain  much  iron  and  basic  silicates.^  It  may  be 
inferred  that  as  a  rule  the  basalts  or  more  basic  lavas  have  been 
more  liquid  than  the  trachytes  or  more  siliceous  lavas.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  has  been  variously  explained.  It  may  depend 
partly  upon  chemical  composition,  the  sikceous  being  naturally  lesd 
fusible  tnan  the  basic  rocks. 

But  as  great  differences  of  fluidity  are  observable  even  among 
lavas  having  nearly  the  same  composition,  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  further  cause  for  the  diversity.  Beyer  has  ingeniously 
maintained  that  we  must  look  to  original  differences  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  subterranean  igneous  magma  which  supplied  the  lava  has 
been  saturated  with  vapours  and  gases.  Molten  rock  highly 
impregnated  gives  rise,  he  holds,  to  fragmentary  discharges,  wnile 
when  feebly  impregnated  it  flows  out  tranquilly.^  On  the  other 
hand  Captain  C.  E.  Dutton,  who  has  recently  studied  the  volcanic 

f>henomena  of  Western  America,  suggests  that  the  different  degrees  of 
iquidity  may  depend,  not  only  on  chemical   differences,  but  on 

'  Lyell,  PrinoipUij  ii.  p.  49. 

*  Scrope,  *•  Considerations  on  Volcanoes  "  0825),  p.  93. 

•  Beitrcuf  zur  Physih  der  Erupfionen,  p.  77. 
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Tariations  of  temperature.  He  enpposes  that  the  basaltic  lavas 
which  have  flowed  bo  far  in  thin  sheets,  and  which  mast  have  had 
a  comparatiTely  great  liquidity,  flowed  at  temperatures  far  above  that 
of  their  melting  point,  and  were,  to  use  his  pniase,  "  superfused."  ^ 

The  varying  degrees  of  liquidity  are  manifested  in  a  character- 
istio  way  on  the  surface  of  lava.  Thus  in  the  great  lava  pools  of 
Hawaii  the  rock  exhibits  a  remarkable  liquidity.  During  its  ebulli- 
tion in  the  crater-poola,  jets  and  diibleta  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  are  tossed  up,  and,  foiling  back  on  one  another,  make 
"  a  column  of  hardens  tears  of  lava,"  one  of  which  (Fig.  42)  was 


PlO.   42.— COLUMS   FOBXED  O 

found  to  have  attained  a  height  of  40  feet,  while,  in  other  places,  the 
jets  thrown  up  and  blown  aside  by  the  wind  give  rise  to  long  threads 
of  glass  which  lie  thickly  together  like  mown  grass,  and  are  known 
by  the  natives  under  toe  name  of  Pele's  Hair,  after  one  of  their 
divinities.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  of  most  modern 
Yolcano&s  which  issiie  so  saturated  with  vapour  as  to  be  nearly 
concealed  from  view  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  are  accompanied  by 
abundant  explosions  of  fragmentary  materials.  Slags  and  clinkers, 
torn  by  explosions  of  steatn  from  the  molten  rock,  are  strewn 
abundantly  over  the  cone,  while  the  surface  of  the  lava  is  likewise 
Tu;^ged  with  similar  clinkers,  which  may  now  and  then  be  observed 
piled  up  round  some  more  energetic  steam  spiracle  (Fig.  43).  So 
vast  an  amount  of  steam  rushes  out  from  one  of  these  orifices  and 
with  snch  boiling  and  explosion  that  the  cone  of  bombs,  slags,  and 
irregular  lumps  of  lava,  forms  a  mioiatnre  or  parasitic  volcano,  which 
will  remain  as  a  marked  cone  on  its  parent  mountain  long  after  the 
eruption  which  gave  it  birth  has  ceased.  The  lava  of  the  eruption 
at  oantorin  in  1866-^7  at  first  welled  out  tranquilly,  but  after  a  few 
days  its  outflow  was  accompanied  with  oxploiions  and  dischargee  of 
incandescent  fragments,  which  increased  until  they  had  covered  the 

>  "High  FlatMOX  of  Uteh,"  Oeog.  and  OeoL  Suneg  qf  TerrUarUt,  WuLiagtos, 
18S0,  ohap.  T. 

«  IhkML,Oeol.  i;.S.£ii>Ior.  EBped,  p.  179. 
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lava  dome  with  ejected  scoiiee,  and  had  opened    a    number  of 
craterifonn  mouths  on  its  sammit.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  abore  remarked,  that  the  condition  of 
liquidity  of  the  lara  has  in  some  measure  determined  the  fonn 
of  the  eruptions.  In  one  case  there  are  qniet  out-wellings  of  the 
more  liquid  lavas,  as  at  Hawaii ;  in  another  there  are  explodTe 
discbarges  and  cinder  cones  accompanying  the  more  viscid  lavas, 
as  at  most  modem  volcunoes.     The  former  has  been  the  condition 


Tia,  43. — Lata  CoLDMir  (doht  itkbt  hiqh),  Tebctidb  (Abicb). 

&vourahle  to  the  most  colossal  outpourii^s  of  molten  rock,  as  we 
see  in  the  basalt  plateaux  of  Britain,  Faroe,  Greenland,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon,  the  Ghauts,  Abyssinia,  &C  This  subject  is  again 
referred  to  at  p.  256. 

Crystallization  of  Lava.— Pouring  forth  with  a  liqnidity  like 
that  of  molten  iron,  lava  speedily  assumes  a  more  viscous  condition  and 
a  slower  motion.  Obsidian  and  other  vitreous  rocks  have  consolidated 
as  glass.  Yet  that  they  are  not  always  extremely  fluid  is  indicated  by 
the  arrest  of  the  obsidian  stream  half  way  down  the  steep  northern 
slope  of  Volcano.  Even  in  such  perfect  natural  glass  as  obsidian, 
■  Foiiqii€,  op.  eit.  p.  XV. 
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microscopic  crystallites  and  crystals  are  usually  present  and  some- 
times in  prodigioas  numbers  (pp.  104,  141).  In  most  lavas  deyitri- 
fication  has  proceeded  so  far  before  the  final  stiffening  that  the 
original  glassy  magma  has  passed  into  a  more  or  less  completely 
lithoid  or  crystalline  mass. 

That  lava  may  possess  an  appreciably  crystalline  structure  while 
still  in  motion  has  often  been  proved  at  Vesuvius,  where  well-defined 
crystals  of  the  infusible  leucite  may  be  observed  in  a  molten  magma 
of  the  other  minerals,  portions  of  the  white-hot  rock  in  this  condition 
being  ladled  out,  impressed  with  a  stamp  and  suddenly  congealed. 
The  fluxion  structure  above  (p.  104)  described^  furnishes  interesting 
evidence  of  this  &ct  in  many  ancient  as  well  as  modern  lavas. 

The  crystalline  structure  appears  to  be  developed  in  lava  under 
some  pressure  and  in  presence  of  the  volcanic  vapours  and  gases  with 
which  the  molten  rocK  is  impregnated.  The  rapid  escape  of  these 
vapours  may  prevent  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  structure  and 
leave  the  lava  in  the  condition  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  glass.  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  explanation  of  the  vitreous  crust  on  the  walls  of 
dykes  already  (pp.  105,  214)  referred  to.  Boc](s  crystallizing  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  a  volcano  appear  usually  to  possess  a  more  coarsely 
crystalline  structure  than  those  which  crystallize  near  the  surface. 

Temperature  of  Lava. — It  would  be  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  to  know  accurately  the  temperature  at  which  a  lava 
stream  first  issues.  Measurements  not  altogether  satisfactory  have 
been  taken  at  various  distaj^ces  below  the  point  of  emission  where 
the  moving  lava  could  be  safely  approached.  Experiments  made  at 
Vesuvius  by  Scacchi  and  Sainte-Olaire  Deville  in  1855,  by  thrusting 
thin  wires  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper  into  the  lava,  indicated  a 
temperature  of  scarcely  700"^  C.  (1226°  Pahr,  J  Observations  of  a  similar 
kind,  made  in  1819,  when  a  silver  wire  -^tii  inch  io  diameter  at  once 
melted  in  the  Yesuvian  lava  of  that  year,  gave  a  greatly  higher 
temperature,  the  melting  point  of  silver  being  about  1800**  Fahr. 
But  copper  wire  has  also  been  melted,  the  point  of  fusion  of 
this  metal  being  about  2201°  Fahr.  Evidence  of  the  high 
temperature  of  lava  has  likewise  been  adduced  from  the  alteration  it 
has  effected  upon  refractory  substances  in  its  progress,  as  where,  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  it  overflowed  the  houses,  and  was  afterwards  found 
to  have  fu9ed  the  fine  edges  of  flints,  to  have  decomposed  brass  into 
its  component  metals,  the  copper  actually  crystallizmg,  and  to  have 
melted  silver,  and  even  sublimed  it  into  small  octahedral  crystals. 
The  lava  of  Santorin  has  caught  up  pieces  of  limestone,  and  has 
formed  out  of  them  nodules  containing  crystallized  anorthite, 
augite,  sphene,  black  garnet,  and  particularly  wollastonite.^  The 
initial  temperature  of  lava,  as  it  first  issues  from  the  Yesuvian 
funnel,  is  probably  considerablv  more  than  2000°  Fahr.  Obviously 
the  absorbed  water  in  the  white-hot  lava  must  possess  as  hign 
a  temperature.    The  existence  of  white-hot  water,  even  in  rocks 

*  Fouqn^,  op.  cit,  p.  206. 
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which  have  reached  the  surface,  Ls  a  fact  of  no  little  significance  in 
the  theoretical  consideration  of  hypogene  action. 

Inclination  of  lava-flows. — It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 

lava  could  not  consolidate  in  beds  on  such  steep  slopes  as  those 

of  most    volcanoes.      Hence  arose   the  "elevation-crater  theory" 

(described  at  p.  240),  in  which  the  inclined  position  of  lavas  round 

a  volcanic  vent  was  explained  by    upheaval  after  their  emission. 

Observations  all  over  the  world,  however,  have  now  demonstrated  that 

lava,  with  all  its  characteristic  features,  can  consolidate  on  slopes  of 

even  35°  and  40°.    The  lava  in   the   Hawaii   Islands  has   cooled 

rapidly  on  slopes  of  25°,  that  from  Vesuvius,  in  1855,  is  here  and 

there  as  steep  as  30°,  while  the  older  lavas  in  Monte  Somma  are 

sometimes  inclined  at  45°.     On  the  east  side  of  Etna,  a  cascade  of  lava, 

which  poured  in  1689,  into  the  vast  hollow  of  the  Cava  Grande,  has 

an  inclination  varying  from  18°  to  48°,  with  an  average  thickness 

of  16   feet.     On  Mauua  Loa    some  lava-flows  are  said  to   have 

congealed  on  slopes  of  49°,  60°,  and  even  80°,  though  in  these  cases  it 

could  only  be  a  layer  of  rock  stiffening  and  adhering  to  the  surface 

of  the  declivity.    Even  when  it  consolidates  on  a  steep  slope,  a 

stream  of  lava  forms  a  sheet  with  parallel  upper  and  under  surfaces, 

a  general  uniformity  of  thickness,  and  often  greater  evenness  of 

surface  than  where  the  angle  of  descent  is  low.    The  thickness 

varies  indefinitely  ;  many  bfwalts  which  have  been  poured  out  in  a 

remarkably  liqiud  condition  have  solidified  in  beds  not  more  than  10 

or  12  feet  thick.    On  the  other  hand  more  pasty  lavas,  especially 

where  they  have  flowed  into  narrow  valleys,  may  be  piled  up  into 

solid  masses  to  a  thickness  of  several  huncLred  feet 

Structure  of  a  lava-stream. — Somelavanatreamsare  nearly 
homogeneous  throughout.  In  general,  however,  they  each  show 
three  component  layers.  At  the  bottom  lies  a  rough,  slaggy  mass, 
produced  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  lava,  and  the  breaking  up  and 
continued  onward  motion  of  the  scoriform  layer.  The  central  and 
main  portion  of  the  stream  consists  of  solia  lava,  often,  however, 
with  a  more  or  less  carious  and  vesicular  texture.  The  upper  part, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  be  a  mass  of  rough  broken-up  slabs,  scoriae,  or 
clinkers.  The  proportions  borne  by  these  respective  layers  to  each 
other  vary  continually.  Some  of  the  more  fluid  ropy  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  have  an  inconstant  and  thin  slaggy  crust ;  others  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  little  else  than  scorisB  from  top  to  bottom.  Through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  a  lava-current,  but  more  especially  along  its 
upper  surface,  the  absorbed  vapours  expand  as  the  pressure  diminishes, 
and  pushing  the  molten  rock  aside,  segregate  into  small  bubbles 
or  irregular  cavities.  Hence,  when  the  lava  solidifies,  these  steam« 
holes  are  seen  to  be  sometimes  so  abundant  that  a  detached  portion 
of  the  rock  containing  them  will  float  in  water  (pumice).  They  are 
often  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  lava-stream  (Fig. 
44).  Sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  cells  are  numerous,  this  elonga- 
tion of  them  in  one  direction  gives  a  fissile  structure  to  the  rock. 
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In  passing  from  a  fin  id  to  a  solid  condition^  and  thus  contracting, 
laya  acquires  different  structures.  Lines  of  divisional  planes  or 
joints  traverse  it,  especially  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  under 
sur&ces  of  the  sheet.    These  sometimes  assume  prismatic  forms, 


h 
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Fia.  44. — ^ELONairioir  or  Ybsiolk  in  DnusornoN  of  Flow  of  Lava. 

dividing  the  rock  into  columns,  as  is  so  frequently  to  be  observed  in 
basalt.  They  are  described  in  Book  IV.  Part  ii.,  together  with  other 
forms  of  joints. 

Vapours  and  sublimations  of  a  lava-stream. — ^Besides 
steam,  many  other  vapours  absorbed  in  the  original  subterranean 
molten  magma  escape  from  fissures  of  a  lava-stream.  The  points  at 
which  such  vapours  are  copiously  disengaged  are  termed  Jwnaroles. 
Among  the  exhalations,  chlorides  abound,  particularly  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  appears,  not  only  in  fissures,  but  even  over  the  cooled 
crust  of  the  lava,  in  small  crystals,  in  tufts,  or  as  a  granular  and 
even  glassy  incrustation.  Chloride  of  iron  is  deposited  as  a  yellow 
coating  at  fumaroles,  where  also  bright  emerald  green  films  and 
scales  of  chloride  of  copper  may  be  more  rarely  observed.  Many 
chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  escape  of  these  vapours.  Thus 
specular-iron,  either  the  result  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  steam 
and  iron  chloride,  or  of  the  oxidation  of  magnetite,  forms  abundant 
scales,  plates,  and  small  crystals  in  the  fumaroles  and  vesicles  of  some 
lavas.  Sal-ammoniac  also  appears  in  large  quantity  on  many  lavas, 
not  merely  in  the  fissures,  but  also  on  the  upper  surface.  This  salt 
is  not  directly  a  volcanic  product,  but  results  from  some  decom- 
position, probably  from  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  whereby  a 
combination  is  formed  with  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

Slow  cooling  of  lava. — ^Tne  hardened  crust  of  a  lava-stream 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Consequently,  the  surface  of  the  stream 
may  have  become  cool  enough  to  be  walked  upon,  though  the  red* 
hot  mass  may  be  observed  through  the  rents  to  lie  only  a  few  inches 
below.  Many  years  therefore  may  elapse  before  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  mass  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  surrounding  soil.  Eleven 
months  after  an  eruption  of  Etna,  Spallanzani  could  see  that  the 
lava  was  still  red-hot  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissures,  and  a  stick 
thrust  into  one  of  them  instantly  took  fire.  The  Vesuvian  lava  of 
1785  was  found  by  Breislak  seven  years  afterwards  to  be  still  hot  and 
steaming  internally,  though  lichens  had  already  taken  root  on  its 
surface.  The  ropy  lava  erupted  by  Vesuvius  in  1858  was  observed 
by  the  author  in  1870  to  be  still  so  hot,  even  near  its  termination, 
that  steam  issued  abundantly  from  its  rents,  many  of  which  were  too 
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warm  to  allow  the  hand  to  be  held  in  them,  and  three  years  later  it 
was  still  steaming  abundantly.  Hoffmann  records  that  from  the  lava 
which  flowed  from  Etna  in  1787  steam  was  still  issuing  in  1830. 
Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  JoruUo,  in  Mexico,  which  sent  out 
lava  in  1759.  Twenty-one  years  later  a  cigar  could  be  lighted  at  its 
fissures :  after  44  years  it  was  still  visibly  steaming ;  and  even  in 
1846,  that  is,  after  87  years  of  cooling,  two  vapour  columns  were  still 
rising  from  it.^ 

This  extremely  slow  rate  of  cooling  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a 
point  of  high  geological  significance  in  regard  to  the  secular  cooling 
and  probable  internal  temperature  of  our  globe*  Some  geologists 
have  argued  indeed  that,  if  so  comparatively  small  a  portion  of 
molten  matter  as  a  lava-stream  can  maintain  a  high  temperature 
under  a  thin,  cold  crust  for  so  many  years,  we  may,  frtMoa  analogy, 
feel  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  enormously  vaster  mass  of 
the  globe  may,  beneath  a  relatively  thin  crust,  still  continue  in  a 
molten  condition  within.  More  legitimate  deductions,  however, 
might  be  drawn  from  more  accurate  and  precise  measurements  of 
the  rate  of  loss  of  heat,  and  of  its  variations  m  different  lava-streams. 
Sir  William  Thomson,  for  instance,  has  suggested  that,  by  measuring 
the  temperatni'e  of  intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock  in  coal-workings 
and  elsewhere,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  non-volcanic 
rocks  in  the  same  regions,  we  might  obtain  data  for  calculating  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  these  igneous  sheets  were  erupted 
(ai^,p.  46). 

Effects  of  lava«streamB  on  superficial  waters  and 
topography. — In  its  descent  a  stream  of  lava  may  reach  a  water- 
course, and,  by  throwing  itseK  as  an  embankment  across  the  stream, 
may  pond  back  the  water  and  form  a  lake.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  the  picturesque  Lake  Aidat  in  AuVergne.  Or  the  molten  current 
may  usurp  the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  completely  bury  the 
whole  valley,  as  has  happened  again  and  a^in  among  the  vast 
lava-fields  of  Iceland.  1^  ew  changes  in  physiography  are  so  rapid 
and  so  enduring  as  this.  The  channel  which  has  required,  doubtless, 
many  thousands  of  years  for  the  water  laboriously  to  excavate,  is 
sealeid  up  in  a  few  hours  under  100  feet  or  more  of  stone,  and 
another  vastly  protracted  interval  may  elapse  before  this  newer  pile 
is  similarly  eroded.' 

By  suddenly  overflowing  a  brook  or  pool  of  water,  molten  lavi^ 
sometimes  has  its  outer  crust  shattered  to  fragments  by  a  sharp 
explosion  of  the  generated  steam,  while  the  fluid  mass  within  rushes 
out  on  all  sides.  The  lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  protruded 
into  the  sea.  Thus  a  current  from  the  latter  mountain  entered  the 
Mediterranean  at  Torre  del  Greco  in  1794,  and  pushed  its  way  for 
360  feet  outwards,  with  a  breadth  of  1100  and  a  height  of  15  feet.   So 

'  E.  Schleiden,  quoted  by  Naamann,  GeoL  i.  p.  160. 

'  For  an  example  of  the  conversion  of  a  lava-buried  river-bed  into  a  hill-top  by  long- 
continued  deuudaiion,  see  QwiH.  Joum,  GeoL  Soe,  1871,  p.  d03.  ^ 
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quietly  did  it  advance  that  Breislak  could  sail  round  it  in  a  boat 
and  ODBerve  its  progress. 

By  the  outpouring  of  lava  two  important  kinds  of  geological 
change  are  produced.  (1)  Stream-courses,  lakes,  ravines,  valleys,  in 
short  all  the  minor  features  of  a  landscape,  mav  be  completely  over* 
whelmed  under  a  thick  sheet  of  laya.  The  drainage  of  the 
district  bein^  thus  effectually  altered,  the  numerous  changes  which 
flow  from  the  operations  of  running  water  over  the  land  are 
arrested  and  made  to  begin  again  in  new  channels.  (2)  Con- 
siderable alterations  may  likewise  be  caused  by  the  effects  of  the 
heat  and  vapours  of  the  lava  upon  the  subjacent  or  contiguous 
ground.  Instances  have  been  observed  in  which  the  lava  has 
actually  melted  down  opposing  rocks,  or  masses  of  slags  on  its  own 
surface.  Interesting  observations,  already  referred  to,  have  been 
made  at  Torre  del  Greco  under  the  lava-stream  which  overflowed 
part  of  that  town  in  179^.  It  was  found  that  the  window-panes  of 
the  houses  had  been  devitrified  into  a  white,  translucent,  stony 
substance ;  that  pieces  of  limestone  had  acquired  an  open,  sandy, 

Eanular  texture,  without  loss  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  iron,  brass, 
ftd,  copper,  and  silver  objects  had  been  greatly  altered,  some  of  the 
metals  being  actually  sublimed.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  that, 
retaining  its  heat  for  so  long  a  time,  a  mass  of  lava  may  induce  many 
crystalline  structures,  rearrangements,  or  decompositions  in  the  rocks 
over  which  it  comes  to  rest,  and  proceeds  slowly  to  cool.  This  is 
a  question  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  behaviour 
of  ancient  lavas  which  have  been  intruded  among  rocks  beneath  the 
surface,  and  have  subsequently  been  exposed  (Book  IV.  Part  VII.). 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  exceedingly  trifling  change  produced, 
even  bv  a  massive  sheet  of  lava,  has  often  been  remarked  with 
astonishment.  On  the  flank  of  Vesuvius  vines  and  trees  may  be 
seen  stUl  flourishing  on  little  islets  of  the  older  land  surface,  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  flood  of  lava.  Dana  has  given  an  instructive 
account  of  the  descent  of  a  lava-stream  from  Eilauea  in  June  1840. 
Isletrlike  spaces  of  forest  were  left  in  the  midst  of  the  lava,  many  of 
the  trees  being  still  alive.  Where  the  lava  flowed  round  the  trees 
the  stumps  were  usually  consumed,  and  cylindrical  holes  or  casts 
remained  in  the  lava,  either  empty  or  filled  with  charcoal.  In  many 
cases  the  Mien  crown  of  the  tree  lay  near,  and  so  little  damaged  that 
the  epiphytic  plants  on  it  began  to  grow  again.  Yet  so  fluid  was 
the  lava  that  it  hung  in  pendent  stalactites  from  the  branches^ 
which  nevertheless,  though  clasped  round  bv  the  molten  rock,  had 
barely  their  bark  scorched.  Again,  for  nearly  100  years  there  has 
lain  on  the  flank  of  Etna  a  large  sheet  of  ice,  which,  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  mass  of  snow,  was  overflowed  by  lava  and  has 
thereby  been  protected  from  the  evaporation  and  thaw  which  would 
certainly  have  dissipated  it  long  ago,  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  heat  of  the  lava  has  not  sufficed  to  melt  it.  In  other  cases  snow 
and  ice  have  been  melted  in  large  quantities  by  overflowing  lava. 
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The  great  floods  of  water  which  rushed  down  the  flank  of  Etna, 
after  an  eruption  of  the  mountain  in  the  spring  of  1755,  and  similar 
deludes  at  Uotopaxi,  are  thus  explained. 

One  further  aspect  of  a  lava-stream  may  be  noticed  here — the 
effect  of  time  upon  its  surface.  While  all  kinds  of  lava  must,  in  the 
end,  crumble  down  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  waste  and, 
where  other  conditions  permit,  become  coated  witn  soil  and  support 
some  kind  of  vegetation,  yet  extraordinary  differences  may  be 
observed  in  the  facility  with  which  different  lava-streams  yield  to 
this  change,  even  on  the  flank  of  the  same  mountain.  Every  one 
who  ascends  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  remarks  this  fact.  After  a  little 
practice  it  is  not  difficult  there  to  trace  the  limits  of  certain  lavas 
even  from  a  distance,  in  some  cases  by  their  verdure,  in  others  by 
their  barrenness.  Five  hundred  years  have  not  sufficed  to  clothe 
with  green  the  still  naked  surface  of  the  Catanian  lava  of  1381 ; 
while  some  of  the  lavas  of  the  present  century  have  long  given 
footing  to  bushes  of  furze.  Some  of  the  younger  lavas  of  Auvergne, 
which  certainly  flowed  in  times  anterior  to  those  of  history,  are  still 
singularly  bare  and  rugged.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  where  lava  is 
directly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  without  receiving  protection  from 
occasional  showers  of  volcanic  ash,  or  where  liable  to  be  washed  bare 
by  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  its  surface  decays  in  a  few  years 
sufficiently  to  afford  soil  for  stray  plants  in  the  crevices.  When 
these  have  taken  root  they  help  to  increase  the  disintegration;  at 
last,  as  the  rock  is  overspread,  the  traces  of  its  volcanic  origin  fade 
away  from  its  surface.  Some  of  the  Yesuvian  lavas  of  the  present 
century  already  support  vineyards. 

Subsidence  and  Elevation. — ^Proofe  of  elevation  are  frequent 
among  volcanic  vents  which,  lying  near  the  sea  and  containing  marine 
sediments  among  their  older  erupted  materials,  supply  in  the  enclosed 
marine  organisms  evidence  of  the  movement.  In  this  way  it  is 
known  that  Etna,  Vesuvius  and  other  Mediterranean  volcanoes,  began 
their  history  as  submarine  vents,  and  that  they  owe  their  present 
dimensions  not  only  to  the  accumulation  of  ejected  materials,  but  also 
to  some  extent  to  an  elevation  of  the  sea-bottom.  Proof  of  subsidence 
is  less  easily  traced,  but  indications  have  been  observed  of  a  sinking 
of  the  ground  beneath  a  volcanic  vent,  as  if  the  crust  had  settlea 
down  upon  the  cavity  made  by  the  discharge  of  so  much  volcanic 
material.  During  the  recent  eruption  of  Sautorin,  very  decided  but 
extremely  local  subsidence  took  place  near  the  vent  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  crater. 

Torrents  of  Water  and  Mud. — ^We  have  seen  that  large 
quantities  of  water  accompany  many  volcanic  eruptions.  In  some 
cases,  where  ancient  crater-lakes  or  internal  reservoirs,  shaken  by 
repeated  detonations,  have  been  finally  disrupted,  the  mud  which  has 
thereby  been  liberated  issues  at  once  from  the  mountain.  Such 
*^  mud-lava,"  (lava  cC  aqua),  on  account  of  its  liquidity  and  swiftness 
of  motion,  is  more  dreaded  for  destructiveness  than  even  the  true 
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melted  lavas.  On  the  other  hand,  rain  or  melted  snow  or  ice, 
rushing  down  the  cone  and  taking  up  loose  yolcanic  dust,  is  con« 
verted  into  a  kind  of  mud  that  grows  more  and  more  pasty  as  it 
descends.  The  mere  sudden  rush  of  such  large  bodies  of  water  down 
the  steep  declivity  of  a  volcanic  cone  cannot  fail  to  effect  much 
geological  change.  Deep  trenches  are  cut  out  of  the  loose  volcanic 
slopes,  and  sometimes  lare^e  areas  of  woodland  are  swept  away,  the 
debris  being  strewn  over  wq  plains  below. 

It  was  one  of  these  mud^lavas  which  invaded  Herculaneum  during 
the  great  eruption  of  79,  and  which,  quickly  enveloping  the  houses 
and  their  contents,  has  preserved  for  us  so  many  precious  and  perish- 
able monuments  of  antiquity.  In  the  same  district  during  the 
eruption  of  1622  a  torrent  of  this  kind  poured  down  upon  the 
villages  of  Ottajano  and  Massa,  overthrowing  walls,  filling  up  streets, 
and  even  burying  houses  with  their  inhabitonts.  During  the  great 
eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  June  1877  enormous  torrents  of  water 
and  mud,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  cone, 
poured  down  from  the  mountain.  Among  the  debris  hurried  along  wei*e 
vast  numbers  of  large  blocks  of  ice.  The  villages  all  round  the 
mountain  to  a  distance  of  sometimes  more  than  ten  geographical 
miles  were  left  deeply  buried  under  a  deposit  of  mud  mixed  with 
blocks  of  lava,  ashes,  pieces  of  wood,  &c.^  Many  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Central  and  South  America  discharge  large  quantities  of  mud  directly 
from  their  craters.  Thus  in  the  year  1691  Imbaburu,  one  of  tiie 
Andes  of  Quito,  emitted  floods  of  mud  so  largely  charged  with  dead 
fish  that  pestilential  fevers  arose  from  the  subsequent  effluvia. 
Seven  years  later  (1698),  during  an  explosion  of  another  of  the  same 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  Carguairazo  (14,706  feet),  the  summit  of 
the  cone  is  said  to  have  fallen  in,  while  torrents  of  mud,  containing 
immense  numbers  of  the  fish  Pymelodus  Cydopum,  poured  forth  and 
covered  the  ground  over  a  space  of  four  square  leagues.  The  carbon- 
aceous  mud  (locallv  called  moya)  emitted  by  the  Quito  volcanoes 
sometimes  escapes  from  lateral  fissures,  sometimes  from  the  craters. 
Its  organic  contents,  and  notably  its  siluroid  fish,  which  are  the 
same  as  those  found  living  in  the  streams  above  ground,  prove  that 
the  water  is  derived  from  the  surface,  and  accumulates  in  craters  or 
underground  cavities  until  discharged  by  volcanic  action.  Similar 
but  even  more  stupendous  and  destructive  outpourings  have  taken 
place  from  the  volcanoes  of  Java,  where  wide  tracts  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  have  at  different  times  been  buried  under  masses  of  dark 
grey  mud,  sometimes  100  feet  thick,  with  a  rough  hillocky  surface 
from  which  the  top  of  a  submerged  palm-tree  occasionally  protruded. 

Between  the  aestructive  effects  of  mere  water-torrents  and  that 
of  these  mud-floods  there  is,  of  course,  the  notable  difference  that, 
whereas  in  the  former  case  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  swept  away, 
in  the  latter,  while  sometimes  considerable  demolition  of  the  surface 
takes  place  at  first,  the  main  result  is  the  burying  of  the  ground 

'  Wolf,  NeuM  JaJirb.  1878,  p.  188. 
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under  a  new  tumultuous  deposit  by  which  the  surface  is  greatly 
changed,  not  only  as  regards  its  temporary  aspect,  but  in  its  more 
permanent  features,  such  as  the  position  and  form  of  its  water- 
courses. 

Mud- Volcanoes. — These  are  of  two  kinds :  1st,  where  the  chief 
source  of  movement  is  the  escape  of  gaseous  discharges ;  2nd,  where 
the  active  agent  is  steam. 

(1 )  Although  not  volcanic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  certain 
remarkable  orifices  of  eruption  mav  be  noticed  here,  to  which  the 
names  of  mtid'Volcanoes,  scUseSy  air-vdeanoeSj  and  maealvbcu  have  been 
applied.  These  are  conical  hills  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  fine 
and  usually  saline  mud^  which,  with  various  gases,  is  continuously 
or  intermittently  given  out  from  the  orifice  or  crater  in  the  centre. 
They  occur  in  groups,  each  hillock  being  sometimes  less  than  a  yard 
in  height,  but  ranging  up  to  elevations  of  100  feet  or  more.  Like  true 
volcanoes,  they  have  their  periods  of  repose,  when  either  no  discharge 
takes  place  at  all,  ol*  mud  oozes  out  tranquilly  from  the  crater,  and 
their  epochs  of  activity,  when  large  volumes  of  gas,  and  sometimes 
columns  of  flame,  rush  out  with  considerable  violence  and  explosion, 
and  throw  up  mud  and  stones  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet. 
The  gases  play  much  the  same  part,  therefore,  in  these  phenomena 
that  steam  does  in  those  of  true  volcanoes.  They  consist  of  carbon 
dioxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
The  mud  is  usually  cold.  In  the  water  occur  various  saline  in- 
gredients, among  which  common  salt  generally  appears ;  hence  the 
name,  SaJses.  M  aphtha  is  likewise  frequently  present.  Large  pieces 
of  stone,  differing  from  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been 
observed  among  the  ejections,  indicative  doubtless  of  a  somewhat 
deeper  source  than  in  ordinary  cases.  Heavy  rains  may  wash  down 
the  minor  mud-cones  and  spread  out  the  material  over  the  ground, 
but  gas-bubbles  again  appear  through  the  sheet  of  mud,  and  by 
degrees  a  new  series  of  mounds  is  once  more  thrown  up. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  type  of  mud- volcano  is  to  be 
traced  to  chemical  changes  in  progress  underneath.  Dr.  Daubeny 
explained  them  in  Sicily  by  the  slow  combustion  of  beds  of  sulphur. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  naphtha  and  of  imflammable  gas  points, 
in  other  cases,  to  the  disengagement  of  hydrocarbons  from  subter- 
ranean strata. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  mud-volcano  presents  itself  in  true  volcanic 
regions,  and  is  due  to  the  escape  of  hot  water  and  steam  through 
b^  of  tuff  or  some  other  friable  kind  of  rock.  The  mud  is  kept  in 
ebullition  by  the  rise  of  steam  through  it.  As  it  becomes  more 
pasty  and  the  steam  meets  with  greater  resistance,  large  bubbles  are 
formed,  which  burst,  and  the  more  liquid  mud  from  below  ooases  out 
from  the  vent.  In  this  way  small  cones  are  built  up,  many  of 
which  have  perfect  craters  atop.  In  the  Geyser  tracts  of  the  Yellow- 
stone region  there  are  several  instructive  examples  of  such  active 
and  extinct  mud-vents.    Some  of  the  extinct  cones  there  are  not 
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more  than  a  foot  high,  and  might  be  carefully  removed  as  museum 
specimens. 

Mud-Yoloanoes  occur  in  Iceland,  Sicily  (Macaluba),  in  many 
districts  of  northern  Italy,  at  Tamar  and  Eertch,  at  Baku  on  the 
Caspian,  near  the  month  of  the  Indus,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.^ 

Exhalations  of  Vapours  and  Oases. — In  volcanic  districts, 
sometimes  from  the  craters  and  sides  of  dormant  or  extinct  cones,  some- 
times at  a  distance  from  them,  heated  vapours  and  gases  are  given  off 
from  orifices  continuously  and  without  eruptive  discharges.  Numerous 
examples  occur  among  the  volcanic  tracts  of  Italy,  where  they  have 
been  termed  mfficnL  Steam,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid  are  particularly  noticeable  at  these  orifices. 
The  vapours  in  rising  condense.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes 
sulphuric  acid,  which  powerfully  corrodes  the  surrounding  rocks. 
The  lava  or  tuff  through  which  the  hot  vapours  rise  is  bleached  into 
a  white  or  yellowish  crumbling  day,  in  which,  however,  the  less 
easily  corroded  crystals  may  still  be  recognised  in  situ.  At  the  same 
time,  sublimates  of  sulphur  or  of  chlorides  may  be  formed,  or  the 
sulphuric  acid  attacking  the  lime  of  the  silicates  gives  rise  to  gypsum, 
which  spreads  in  a  network  of  threads  and  veins  through  the  hot, 
steaming,  and  decomposed  mass.  In  this  way  at  the  island  of 
Yoleano,  obsidian  is  converted  into  a  snow-white,  dull,  clay-stone- 
like substance,  with  crystals  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  in  its  crevices. 
Silica  is  likewise  deposited  from  solution  at  mauy  orifices,  and  coats 
the  altered  rock  with  a  crust  of  calcedony,  hyalite,  or  some  form  of 
siliceous  sinter.  As  the  result  of  this  action  masses  of  rock  are 
decomposed  below  the  surface,  and  new  deposits  of  alum,  sulphur, 
sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  &c.,  are  formed  above  them.  Examples 
have  been  described  from  Iceland,  Lipari,  Hungary,  Terceira, 
Teneriffe,  St.  Helena,  and  many  other  localities.^ 

Another  class  of  gaseous  emanations  betokens  a  condition  of 
volcanic  activity  further  advanced  towards  final  extinction.  In 
these  the  gas  is  carbon  dioxide,  either  issuing  directly  from  the  rock 
or  bubbling  up  with  water  which  is  often  quite  cold.  The  old 
volcanic  di^ricts  of  Europe  furnish  many  examples.  Thus  on  the 
shores  of  the  Laacher  See — an  ancient  crater  lake  of  the  Eifel — 
the  gas  issues  from  numerous  openings  called  moffette,  round  which 
dead  insects,  and  occasionally  mice  and  birds,  may  be  found.  In 
the  same  region  occur  hundreds  of  springs  more  or  less  charged 
with  this  gas.    The  famous  Valley  of  Death  in  Java  contains  one  of 

^  On  mud-Toloanoes^  aee  Bunsen,  Liebig^t  Annal,  Ixiii.  (1847),  p.  1 ;  Abich,  Mem, 
Acad,  SL  Fetersburgy  T  b6t.  i.  yL  No.  5,  ix.  No.  4;  Daubeny'a  Volcanoe$,  pp.  264,  639 ; 
Boist,  Trans,  Boniay  Qeograph.  8t)e.  x.  p.  154 ;  Roberts,  Joum.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc., 
1850 ;  DbYerneail,  Item.  8oc.  Geol  France,  ill  (1838),  p.  4 ;  Stiffe,  Q.  J,  Geol  Soc.  xxx. 
p.  50 ;  Yon  Laaaulx,  Z.  Deutsck.  GeoL  Qes,  xxxi  p.  457 ;  Giimbel,  Sitzb.  Akad.  MuncJu 
1879. 

•  Von  Buch,  «« CaoMT.  Inseln,*'  232.  Hoffman,  Fogg,  Ann,  1832.  pp.  38,  40,  60. 
Bunaen,  Ann,  Chem.  Fharm,  1847  0*"0»  P- 10.    Darwin,  **  Volcanic  Islandfl,'*  p.  29, 
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the  most  remarkable  ms  sprlDgs  in  the  world.  It  is  a  deep,  bosky 
hollow,  from  one  small  space  on  the  bottom  of  which  carbon  dioxide 
issues  so  copiously  as  to  form  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere. 
Tigers,  deer,  and  wild-boar,  enticed  by  the  shelter  of  the  spot,  descend 
ana  are  speedily  suffocated.  Many  of  their  skeletons,  together  with 
those  of  man  himself,  have  been  observed. 

As  a  distinct  class  of  gas-springs  we  may  ^roup  and  describe  here 
the  emanations  of  volatile  hydrocarbons,  which,  when  they  take  fire, 
are  known  as  Fire-wells.  These  are  not  of  volcanic  origin,  but  arise 
from  changes  within  the  solid  rocks  underneath.  They  occur  in 
many  of  the  districts  where  mud-volcanoes  appear,  as  in  northern 
Italy,  on  the  Caspian,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  southern  Kurdistan,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  observed  that  they 
frequently  rise  in  regions  where  beds  of  rock-salt  lie  underneath,  and 
as  that  rock  has  been  ascertained  often  to  contain  compressed 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  the  solution  of  the  rock  by  subterranean 
water,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  gas,  has  been  offered  as 
an  explanation  of  these  fire-wella 

In  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  certain  sandy  strata  occur  at 
various  geological  horizons  whence  large  quantities  of  petroleum  and 
gas  are  obtained.  In  making  the  bonn^  for  oil-wells,  reservoirs  of 
gas  as  well  as  subterranean  courses  or  sprmgs  of  water  are  met  with. 
When  ihe  supply  of  oil  is  limited  but  that  of  gas  is  large,  a  contest 
for  possession  of  the  bore-hole  sometimes  takes  place  between  the 
gas  and  water.  When  the  machinery  is  removed  and  the  boring 
IS  abandoned,  the  contest  is  allowed  to  proceed  unimpeded  and 
results  in  the  intermittent  discharge  of  columns  of  water  and  gas 
to  heights  of  130  feet  or  more.  At  night,  when  the  gas  has  been 
lighted,  the  spectacle  of  one  of  these  "  fire-geysers  "  is  inconceivably 
grand.^ 

Geysers. — ^In  some  regions  where  volcanic  action  still  continues, 
and  in  others  where  it  has  long  been  dormant,  there  occur  eruptive 
fountains  of  hot  water  and  steam,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
Geysers  {i.e.  gushers)  is  given,  from  the  examples  in  Iceland,  which 
were  the  first  to  be  seen  and  described,  xhe  Great  and  Little 
Geysers,  the  Strokkr,  and  other  minor  springs  of  hot  water  in 
Iceland,  have  Ipng  be^n  celebrated.  Mere  recentlv  another  series 
has  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand.  But  prooably  the  most 
remarkable  and  numerous  assemblage  is  that  wnich  within  the  last 
decade  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
territory  of  Wyoming,  and  which  has  been  included  within  the 
"  Yellowstone  National  Paric  " — ^a  region  set  apart  by  the  Congress  of 
the  IJnited  States  to  be  for  ever  exempt  from  settlement,  and  to  be 
retained  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.    In  this  singular  region 

>  Ashborner,'  Proo,  Amer.  PhU,  800,,  xvii.  (1877),  p.  127.  StoweWt  Petroleum  Be^ 
porter^  15th  Bepi  1879.  Second  OeoL  Survey  of  Penmylvania.  Reports  by  J.  Garll, 
1877, 1880.  On  the  naphtha  districts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Abioh,  Jahrh.  OeoL  Beiehe. 
zxix.  (1879),  p.  165 ;  see  also  for  phenomena  in  Gallicia  the  same  work,  xy.  pp.  199,  851 ; 
xvii.  p.  291 :  xviii.  p.  311. 
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-  the"  groaud  in  certain  tracts  is  honeycombed  with  passages  vhich 
communicate  with  the  surface  by  hundreds  of  opeDings,  whence 
boiling  water  and  steam  are  emitted.  Inmostcaaes,  the  water  remains 
clear,  tranqail,  and  of  a  deep  green-blae  tint,  though  mnny  of  the 
otherwise  quiet  pools  are  marked  by  patches  of  rapid  ebullition. 
These  pools  lie  on  mounds  or  sheets  of  sinter,  and  are  usually  edged 
round  with  a  raised  rim  of  the  same  substance,  often  beautifully  fretted 
and  streaked  with  brilliant  colours.  The  eruptive  openings  usually 
appear  on  small,  low,  conical  elevations  of  sinter,  from  each  of  which 
one  or  more  tubular  projections  rise.  It  is  from  these  irregular  tube- 
like  excrescences  that  the  eruptions  take  place. 

The  term  geyser  is  restricted  to  active  openings  whence  columns 
of  hot  water  and  steam  are  from  time  to  time  ejected;  the  non- 
eraptive  pools  are  only  hot  springs.  A  true  geyser  slionld  thus 
possess  an  underground  pipe  or  passage,  terminating  at  the  surface  in 
an  opening  built  round  with  deposits  of  sinter.  At  more  or  leis 
regular  intervals  rumblings  and  sharp  detonations  in  the  pipe  are 
followed  by  an  agitation  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  and  then  oy  the 
violent  expulsion  of  a  column  of  water  and  steam  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air.  In  the  upper  Eire-hole  basin  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  one  of  the  geysers,  named  "  Old  Faithful "  (Fig.  45),  has  ever 


since  the  discovery  of  the  region,  sent  out  a  column  of  mingled  water 
and  steam  every  sixty-three  minutes  orthereabout«.  The  colamn  rushes 
up  with  aloud  roar  to  a  height  of  more  than  100  feet,  the  whole  eruption 
not  occupying  more  than  about  five  or  six  minutes.  The  other  geysers 
of  the  same  district  are  more  capricious  in  their  movements,  and 
some  of  them  more  stupendous  in  the  volume  of  their  discharge.   The 
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ernptions  of  the  Castle,  Giant,  and  Beehive  vents  are  marvellously 
impressive.* 

In  examining  the  Yellowstone  geyser  re^on  in  1879  the  author 
was  specially  strack  by  the  evident  independence  of  the  vents.  This 
was  shown  by  their  very  different  levels,  as  well  as  by  their  capricious 
and  unsympathetic  eruptions.     On  the  same  hill-slope  dozens  of  quiet 

5>ools,  as  well  as  some  true  geysers,  were  noticed  at  different  levels, 
ix)m  the  ed^e  of  the  Fire  Hole  Biver  up  to  a  height  of  at  least  80  feet 
above  it.  '!^t  the  lower  pools,  from  which,  of  course,  had  there  been 
underground  connection  between  the  different  vents,  the  drainage 
should  have  principally  discharged  itself,  were  often  found  to  be  quiet 
steaming  pools  without  outlet,  while  those  at  higher  points  were 
occasionally  in  active  eruption.  It  seemed  also  to  make  no  difference 
in  the  height  or  tranquillity  of  one  of  the  quietly  boiling  cauldrons, 
when  an  active  projection  of  steam  and  water  was  going  on  from  a 
neighbouring  vent  on  the  same  gentle  slope. 

fiunsen  and  Descloiseaux  spent  some  days  experimenting  at  the 
Icelandic  geysers,  and  ascertained  that  in  the  Great  Geyser,  while  the 
surface  temperature  is  about  21^  Fahr.,  that  of  lower  portions  of  the 
tube  is  much  higher — a  thermometer  giving  as  high  a  reading  as  266'' 
Fahr.^  The  water  at  a  little  depth  must  consequently  be  54°  above  the 
normal  boiling-point,  but  it  is  kept  in  the  fluid  state  by  the  pressure  of 
the  overlying  column.  At  the  basin,  however,  the  water  cools  quickly. 
After  an  explosion  it  accumulates  there,  and  eventually  begins  te  boil. 
The  pressure  on  the  column  below  being  thus  relieved,  a  portion  of 
the  superheated  water  flashes  into  steam,  and  as  the  change  passes 
down  the  pipe,  the  whole  column  of  water  and  steam  rushes  out  with 
great  violence.  The  water  thereafter  gradually  collects  again  in  the 
pipe,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  hours  the  operation  is  renewed. 
The  experiments  made  by  Bunsen  proved  the  source  of  the  eruptive 
action  te  lie  in  the  hot  part  of  the  pipe.  He  hung  stones  by  strings 
to  different  depths  in  the  funnel  of  the  geyser,  and  found  that  only 
those  in  the  higher  part  were  cast  out  by  the  rush  of  water, 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  100  ieet,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
water  at  the  bottom  was  hardly  disturbed  at  all.  These  observa- 
tions give  much  interest  and  importance  to  the  phenomena  of 
geysers  in  relation  to  volcanic  action.  They  show  that  the  eruptive 
force  is  steam;  that  the  water  column,  even  at  a  comparatively 
small  depth,  may  have  a  temperature  considerably  above  212^; 
that  this  high  temperature  is  local ;  and  that  the  eruptions  of  steam 
and  water  take  place  periodically,  and  with  such  vigour  as  te  eject 
large  stones  to  a  height  of  100  feet<. 

The  hot  water  comes  up  with  a  considerable  percentage  of  mineral 
matter  in  solution.     According  to  the  analysis  of  Sandberger,  water 

^  See  Hayden's  Beport  for  1870 ;  Comstook^s  Report  in  Joneses  Reoonnaissance  of 
N.  W.  Wyoming,  &c.,  1874. 

«  Comptea  Rendua,  xxiiL  (1846),  p.  934;  Fogg,  Annal.  Ixxii  (1847),  p.  159  j  Ixxziii. 
(1851),  p.  197.    Ann,  Chimie,  xxxyiii.  (1853),  pp.  215,  385. 
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from  the  Great  Geyser  of  loeland  contains  in  10,000  parts  the 
following  proportions  of  ingredients:  silica  5*097,  sodium  car- 
bonate l'939y  ammonittm  carbonate  OOSS,  sodium  sulpliate  1'07, 
potassium  sulphate  0*475,  magnesium  sulphate  0'042,  sodium 
chloride  2'52l9  sodium  sulphide  0088,  carbonic  acid  0*557, 
=  11-872.* 

As  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  surface  and  begins  both  to  cool 
and  to  evaporate  it  deposits  the  silica  as  a  sinter  on  the  sur&ces  over 
which  it  flows  or  on  which  it  rests.  The  deposit  naturally  takes  place 
fiastest  along  the  margins  of  the  pools.  Hence  the  curiously  fretted 
rims  by  which  these  weets  of  water  are  surrounded,  and  the  tubular 
or  cylindrical  protuberances  which  rise  from  the  growing  domes. 

In  course  of  time  the  network  of  underground  passages  undergoes 
alteration.  Orifices  that  were  once  active  cease  to  erupt,  and  even  the 
water  fiails  to  overflow  them.  Sinter  is  no  longer  formed  round  them, 
and  their  surfeuses,  exposed  to  the  weather,  crack  into  fine  shaly  rubbish 
like  comminuted  oyster-shells.  Or  the  cylinder  of  sinter  grows  up- 
ward until,  by  the  continued  deposit  of  sinter  and  the  failing  force  of 
the  geyser,  thB  tube  is  finally  filled  up,  and  then  a  dry  and  crumbling 
white  pillar  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the  extinct  geyser. 

§  3.  Structure  of  Volcanoes, 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  various  solid 
materials  ejected  by  volcanic  action  are  buiit  up  at  the  surface.  This 
inquiry  will  be  restricted  here  to  the  phenomena  of  modem  volcanoes, 
including  the  active  and  dormant  or  recently  extinct  phases. 
Obviously,  however,  in  a  modern  volcano  we  can  study  only  the  upper 
and  external  portions,  the  deeper  and  fundamental  parts  being  still 
concealed  from  view.  The  interior  structure  has  been  in  many  cases 
laid  open  among  the  volcanic  products  of  ancient  vents.  As  these 
belong  to  the  architecture  of  the  terrestrial  crust  they  are  described 
in  Book  IV.  The  student  is  therefore  requested  to  take  the  de- 
scriptions there  given  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  present 
sections  as  relat^  chapters  of  the  study  of  vuleanism. 

Confining  attention  at  present  to  modern  volcanic  action,  we 
find  that  the  solid  materials  emitted  from  the  earth's  interior  are 
arranged  in  two  distinct  types  of  structure,  according  as  the  eruptions 
proceed  from  local  orifices  or  from  an  extensive  system  of  fissures.  In 
the  former  case  volcanic  cones  are  produced ;  in  the  latter  volcanic 
plateaux  or  plains.  The  type  of  the  volcanic  cone  or  ordinary  volcano 
is  now  the  most  abundant  and  best  known. 

i.  Volcanic  Cones. 

From  some  weaker  point  of  a  fissure,  or  from  a  vent  opened 
directly  by  explosion,  volcanic  discharges  of  gases  and  vapours  with 

*  Anna].  Chem.  nnd  Phann.  1847,  p.  49. 
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their  liquid  and  solid  accompaniments  make  their  way  to  the  surface 
and  gradually  build  up  a  volcanic  hill  or  mountain.  Occasionally 
eruptions  have  proceeded  no  further  than  the  first  stage  of  gaseous 
explosion.  A  cauldron-like  cavity  has  been  torn  open  in  the  ground, 
and  ejected  fragments  of  the  solid  rocks  through  which  the  explosion 
has  emerged  have  fallen  back  into  and  round  the  vent.  Subse- 
quently^ after  possible  subsidence  of  the  fragmentary  materials  in  the 
vent,  and  even  of  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  water  supplied  by  rain  and 
filtering  from  the  neighbouring  ground  has  partially,  or  wholly,  filled 
up  the  cavity.  In  tnis  way  a  lake  has  arisen  either  with  or  without 
a  superficial  outlet.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  vegetation 
creeping  over  bare  earth  and  stone,  may  so  conceal  aU  evidence  of 
the  original  volcanic  action  as  to  make  the  quiet  sheet  of  water  look 
as  if  it  had  always  been  an  essential  part  of  the  landscape.  Explosion 
lakes  of  this  kind  occur  in  districts  of  extinct  volcanoes  as  in  the  Eifel 
{maare)y  central  Italy,  and  Auvergne.  A  remarkable  example  is 
supplied  by  the  Lonar  Lake  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  haLf-way 
between  Bombav  and  Nagpdr.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic 
plateau  of  the  Deccan  traps,  which  extend  around  it  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  nearly  fiat  beds  that  slightly  dip  away  from  the  lake.  An 
almost  circular  depression,  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
from  300  to  400  feet  deep,  contains  at  the  bottom  a  shallow  lake  of 
bitter  saline  water,  depositing  crystals  of  trona  ^sesquicarbonate  of 
soda).  Except  to  the  north  and  north-east,  it  is  encircled  with  a  raised 
rim  of  irregularly  piled  blocks  of  basalt,  identical  with  that  of  the  beds 
through  which  the  cavity  has  been  opened.  The  rim  never  exceeds 
100  feet,  and  is  often  not  more  than  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  and 
cannot  contain  a  thousandth  part  of  the  material  which  once  filled 
the  crater.  No  other  evidence  of  volcanic  discharge  from  this  vent 
is  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  may  have  been 
ejected  in  finer  particles,  which  have  subsequently  been  removed  by 
denudation ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  existence  of  the 
cavity  is  mainly  due  to  subsidence  after  the  original  explosion.^ 

In  most  cases  explosions  are  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  so 
much  solid  material  that  a  cone  gathers  round  the  point  of  emission. 
As  the  cone  increases  in  height  by  successive  additions  of  ashes  or 
lava  to  its  surface,  these  volcanic  sheets  are  laid  down  upon  pro- 
gressively steeper  slopes.  The  inclination  of  beds  of  lava,  which 
must  have  originally  issued  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  condition,  offered 
formerly  a  difiiculty  to  observers,  and  suggested  the  famous  theory  of 
Elevation-craters  (Erhebtmffahratere)  of  L.  von  Buch,^E.de  Beaumont,' 
and  other  geologists.  According  to  this  theory  the  conical  shape  of 
a  volcanic  cone  arises  mainly  from  an  upheaval  or  swelling  of  the 

^  On  exploBion-craters  and  lakes,  see  Scrope's  Volcanoes.  Leooq,  Epoquet  GSologique$ 
de  V Auvergne,  tome  iv.;  compare  also  Vogelsang,  Vuleane  der  EijeL,  and  in  Aeues 
Jahrh.  1870,  pp.  199,  326,  460.  On  Lonar  Lake,  see  Malcolmson,  Trans,  QeoL  8oo, 
2nd  sen,  v.  p.  662.    Medlicott  and  Blandford's  "  Geology  of  India,"  p.  379. 

'  l*ogg.  Ann.  ix.,  x.,  xxxvii.  p.  169. 

'  Bud.  Soc,  GM,  France,  iv.  p.  357.    Ann.  des  Mines,  ix.  and  x. 
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gTonnd  round  the  Tent  from  n)iich  the  materials  are  finally  expelled. 
A  portion  of  the  earth's  cmst  (represented  in  Fig.  46  as  composed  of 
stratified  deposits,  ab  g  h)  was  believed  to  have  been  pushed  up  like 
a  huge  blister,  by  forces  acting  from  below  (at  e)  until  the  summit 
of  the  dome  gave  way  and  volcanic  niateriaU  were  emitted.  At 
first  these  might  only  partially  fill  the  cavity  (as  at/),  but  Bubsequeiit 
eruptions,  if  sufficiently  copious,  would  cover  over  the  tmncated  edges 
of  the  pre-Tolcatiic  rocks  (as  at  ^  and  h),  and  would  be  liable  to  further 
upheaval  by  a  renewal  of  the  original  upward  swelling  of  the  site. 


"■  PlO.  46.— SECTIOM   iLLL-nsATin  OP  THE  El.EViTI(»I-OEATEB  'I'flKOBT. 

It  was  a  matter  of  prime  impoi-tance  in  the  interpretation  of 
volcanic  action  to  have  this  question  settled.  To  Poulett  Scrope, 
Lyell,  and  Couatant  Prevoet  oelongs  the  merit  of  disproving  the 
Crater-elevation  theory.  Frevost  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  more 
reason  why  Java  should  notcouBolidate  on  steep  slopes  than  that 
teats  or  drops  of  wax  ehould  not  do  so.^  Scrope  also  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  steep  slope  of  the  lava-beds  of  a  volcanic  cone  was 
original.'  Lyell,  in  successive  editions  of  his  worts,  and  subsequently 
by  an  examination  of  the  Canary  Islsnds  with  Hartung,  brought 
forward  cogent  arguments  against  the  Elevation-crater  tfieoiy.'  A 
compatieon  of  Fig.  46  with  Fig.  47  will  show  at  a  glance  the  difference 
between  this  theory  and  the  views  of  volcanic  structure  now 
nnjvereally  accepted.  The  eteep  declivities  on  which  lava  can 
actually  consolidate  have  been  referred  to  on  p.  228. 

The  cone  grows  by  additions  made  to  its  surface  during  sncceseiTe 
eraptions.  Its  angle  of  slope  depends  mainly  upon  the  angle  of 
repose  of  the  erupted  materials,  out  is  apt  to  be  modified  by  the 
effect  of  rain  and  torrents,  in  sweeping  down  the  loose  detritus  and 
excavating  ravines  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,* 

'  CtmpUi  Bendu»,  L  (1835)  160;  ili.  (1B5S)  p.  919.  Oral.  Foe.  France:  IS^moira, 
ii,  p.  105,  «nd  B^L  liy.  217.     BotHUFliSom.  Farit,  Proc.  Verb.  18*8,  p.  13. 

'  CatrndfraUoia  on  Fofcanoea,  182S,     Quorf.  Jaum.  Oeol.  8oe.  xii  p.  326. 

>  Pha.  IVan«.  1858,  p.  703. 

*  Od  the  BlopM  of  Tolcftnic  conea,  see  J.  Uilne,  Ceol.  Sfag.  1878,  p,  339;  1879, 
p.  506. 
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The  crater  doabtlesB  owes  its  generally  circular  form  to  the  eqnal 
expansioD  in  aU  directions  of  the  exploBive  vapours  from  below.  In 
some  of  the  mud-cones  already  noticed  the  crater  is  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  and  depth.  From  this  minimum  every 
gradation  of  size  may  he  met  with,  up  to  hnge  precipitous  depres- 
sions, a  mile  or  more  id  diameter,  and  several  thonsand  feet  in  depth. 
In  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano,  emitting  lava  and  soorie,  like 
Vesuvius,  the  walls  are  steep,  rugged  cliffs  of  scorched  and  blasted 
rock — ^red,  yellow,  and  black,     where  the  material  erupted  is  only 


/ 

Fia.  47. — thiaam-taoaos  or  a  hobmil  Volcano. 

X  X,  Pie'Toloniiie  plKtfonn,  npposad  here  to  eoiiB<Bt  of  opm'sed  BintlBed  looks,  broken 
tLrongh  bj  tho  TubDel  /  tram  whioh  the  oono  of  Tolcknio  matenali  «  o  hu  been 
erapted.  laiide  the  ct«ter  e,  pievioiiBlj  clcaied  by  lome  gretit  eiploaion,  a 
minor  cone  mky  be  fonaed  donng  feebler  phaaea  of  Tolcanio  action,  and  uiia 
inner  cone  ma;  increase  in  size  nntil  the  original  oone  is  built  up  tigaiii,  a« 
shown  b;  the  dotted  llaeB. 

loose  dust  and  lapilli,  the  sides  of  the  crater  are  slopes,  like  those  of 
the  ontside  of  the  cone. 

The  crater  bottom  of  an  active  volcano  of  the  first  class  forms  a 
rough  plain  dotted  over  with  hillocks  or  cones,  from  many  of  which 
steam  and  hot  vapours  are  ever  rising.  At  uight  the  glowing  lava 
may  be  seen  lying  in  these  vents,  or  m  fissures,  at  a  depth  of  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  surface.  Occasional  intermittent  eruptions  take 
place  and  miniature  cones  of  slag  and  scoriie  are  thrown  up.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  the  vast  crater  of  Gurong  Ten^;er,  in  Java,  the 
crater  bottom  stretches  out  into  a  wide  level  waste  of  volcanic  sand, 
driven  by  the  wind  into  dunes  like  those  of  the  African  deserts. 

A  volcano  commonly  possesses  one  chief  crater,  often  also  many 
minor  ones,  of  varying  or  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  volcano  of  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  has  tnree  craters.  Not  infrequently  craters  appear 
successively,  owing  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  pipe  below.  Thus  in  the 
accompanying  pl^  of  the  volcanic  cone  of  the  island  of  Volcanello 
(Fig.  48),  one  of  the  Lipari  group,  the  volcanic  funnel  has  shifted  its 
position  twice,  so  that  uiree  craters  have  successively  appeared  upon 
the  cone,  and  partially  overlap  each  other.  It  may  oe  from  this 
cause  that  some  volcanic  mountains  are  now  destitute  of  craters,  or 
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in  other  cases,  because  the  lava  has  welled  out  in  dome  form  withoat 
the  production  of  scoriee.     Mount  Ararat,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  no  crater ;    but  so  late  as  the  year  1840  a  fissure  opened  on 
its  side  whence  a  considenible  eruption  took 
place. 

Though  the  interior  of  modem  volcanic 
cones  can  be  at  the  best  but  yery  partially 
examined,  the  study  of  the  sites  of  long- 
extinct  cones  laid  baie  after  denudation  shows 
that  eabeidence  of  the  ground  has  commonly 
taken  place  at  and  round  a  rent.  Evidence 
of  flnbeidence  has  also  been  observed  at  B< 


-Flan  or  Volc*- 
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modem  volcanoes  {ante  p.  232),  Theoretically 
two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  structure.  ^"*-  *^- 
In  the  first  plaoe  the  mere  piling  up  of  a  ^^^Urve  Cutbeh. 
huge  mass  of  material  ruund  a  given  centre 
tends  to  press  down  the  rock  underneath,  as  some  railway  embank- 
ments may  be  observed  to  have  done.  This  pressure  must  often 
amount  to  several  hundred  tons  on  the  square  toot.  In  the  second 
place  the  expulsion  of  volcanic  material  to  the  surface  must  leave 
cavities  underneath  into  which  the  overlying  crust  will  naturally 
gravitate.  These  two  causes  combined,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
afford  a  probable  explanation  of  the  saucer-shaped  depreBsions  in 
which  many  ancient  and  some  modem  vents  appear  to  lie.* 

The  following  are  the  more  important  types  of  volcam*c  cones :' — 

1.  Cones  of  Non-Tolcnnic  Materials. — These  are  due  to  the 
discharge  of  steam  or  other  aeriform  product  through  the  solid 
crust  without  the  emission  of  any  tme  ashes  or  lava.  The  materials 
ejected  from  the  cavity  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  parte  of  the 
surrounding  rocks  through  which  the  volcanic  pipe  has  oeen  drilled. 
Some  of  the  cones  surrounding  the  crater-lakes  (maare)  of  the  Eifel 
consist  chiefly  of  fragments  of  the  underlying  Devonian  slates. 

2.  TafT-Cones,  Cinder-Cones. — Successive  eruptions  of  fine 
dust  and  stones,  often  rendered  pasty  by  mixture  witn  the  water  so 
copiously  condensed  during  an  eruption,  form  a  cone  in  which  the 
matdrials  are  solidified  by  pressure  into  tuff.  Cones  made  up  only 
of  loose  cinders,  like  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  often  arise 
on  the  flanks  or  round  the  roots  of  a  great  volcano,  as  happens  to  a 
small  extent  on  Vesuvius,  and  on  a  larger  scale  upon  Etua.     They 

'  VbMet,  Q.  J.  6teLSoe.miil.p.7iO.  gaesUo  the  woonnt  of'VolouiioNeok*," 
in  Bw*  rV.  Pwt  vii. 

*  Von  8e«baeli  (Z.  Dmltcli.  Oed.  Qei.  iiii!.  644)  distugoithed  two  voloanic  types, 
lat,  Btdded  VoUmiott  (Strato-Vnlkane),  compoaed  of  suoceseiTe  abeeta  of  tafaa  and  tuffa, 
ucd  embncitiK  tbe  great  m&joril;  of  volconoet.  2Dd,  Doom  Volcanoet,  fonujng  hills 
competed  of  homogeneooi  protnuiuns  of  lava,  iritb  little  oi  no  acoumpanyiog  fragmentary 
ilimiaigea,  without  cratera  or  cbimneys,  or  at  least  with  odIt  minor  siampIeB  of  these 
volcanio  features.  Ue  believed  tbnt  the  same  volcano  miglit  at  different  periods  in  its 
.  history  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  types — the  delermlniDe  cause  beiiiR  the  nntore 
of  the  erupted  hkva,  which,  in  ths  ease  of  the  dome  rolcauoes.  Is  less  tnuble  and  more 
viKid  than  in  that  of  the  bed'ied  voIchdoch. 

B  2 
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likewise  occur  by  themselves  apart  from  any  laTa-prodncing  volcano, 
though  UETually  they  afford  indications  that  columns  of  lava  have 
risen  in  their  funnels,  and  even  now  and  then  that  this  lava  has 
reached  the  surface. 

The  cones  of  the  Eifet  district  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 


i 
I 

p 


wonder&l  perfection.  Though  small  in  size  they  exhibit  with 
singular  clearness  many  of  the  leadiug  features  of  volcanic  structure. 
Those  of  Auvergne  are  likewise  exceedingly  instructive.'  The  high 
plateanr  of  Utah  are  dotted  with  hundreds  of  small  volcanic  cinder- 
eones,  the  singular  positions  of  which,  clo^e  to  the  edge  of  profound 

>  Sdope,  "Geologj  Bod  Eitioet  Tolonoes  of  Central  France,"  2Dd  edil.,  IS5S 
Hibbeit,  "  HUtor;  of  the  Eitioot  Volcanoes  of  the  Basin  of  Neuwied  on  tbe  Loirer 
Bhiae,"  Edin.  1832.  Von  Dechen,  "  Oeognoetitcher  Filhrer  zii  dem  Liuiober  See," 
Uonn,  1B61.    "  Ocegnoitiscber  FUhier  io  das  SiebcBgebirge  am  Bboin,"  Bonn,  IS6I. 
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river-gomes  and  on  the  upthrow  side  of  faults,  have  already  (p.  210) 
been  noticed.  Among  the  OarboniCerous  Tolcanio  rocks  of  central 
Scotland  the  stumps  of  ancient  tuff-cones,  frequently  with  a  central 
core  of  basalt,  or  with  dykes  and  veins  of  that  rook,  are  of  common 
oconrrence.' 

The  materials  of  a  taff-cone  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  re- 
gularly stratified  beds.  On  the  outer  side  they  dip  down  the  slopes 
of  the  cone  at  the  average  angle  of  repose,  whicn  may  ranee  between 
30°  and  iV.  From  the  summit  of  the  crater  lip  they  likewise  dip 
inward  toward  the  crater-bottom  at  similar  angles  of  inclination 
(Fig.  60). 

o,  Mad-oonsB  .resemble  tnff-cones  in  form,  but  are  usually 
smaller  in  size  and  less  steep.    They  are  produced  by  the  hardening 


Pio,  50.— Sbctios  or  thb  CbaTbb-bui  »  tkb  Iblahu  of  ToLCAMa 
a.  Older  toff;  bb,  fDaagcn  oahee;  the  enter  Uaa  to  the  right. 

of  succesdve  outpourings  of  mnd  from  the  orifices  already  described 
(p.  234).  In  the  region  of  the  Lower  Indus,  wbero  they  are  abun- 
dantly distributed  over  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  some  of  them 
attain  a  height  of  400  feet,  with  craters  30  yards  across.* 

4.  Lftva-eonea.— Volcanic  cones  composed  entirely  of  lava  are 
comparativeW^  rare,  but  occur  in  some  younger  tertiary  and  modern 
volcanoes.  Fouqu^  describes  the  lava  of  I860  at  Santorin  as  having 
formed  a  dome-shaped  elevatioD,  flowing  out  quietly  and  rapidly 
without  explosions.  After  several  days,  however,  its  emission  was 
accompanied  with  copious  discharges  of  fragmentary  materials  and 
the  formation  of  several  crateriform  mouths  on  the  top  of  the  dome. 
Dome-shaped  protrusions  of  trachyte  occur  in  the  Auvergue  and 
Eifel  districts,  where  their  existence  has  been  referred  to  the  more 
infusible  and  viscid  character  of  their  component  lavas,  and  to  the 
absence  of  scoriee  and  aslies.^  Where,  however,  the  melted  rock 
possesses  extreme  liquidity,  and  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  fragmentary 
matter  it  may  also  build  up  a  low  cone  as  in  the  remarkable  examples 
described  by  Dana  from  the  Hawaii  Islands.*    On  the  summit  of 

I  IVan«.  Boa.  8o«.  Edin.  xili.  p.  45S.    Sea  poiUa,  Book  IV.  Fait  YU. 

•  I^U,  Prtrtcipltt,  ii.  p.  77. 

•  SioaiUt,  pp.  22i,2iS,noUi  aUo  thaTsmaj'lcH  upon "  VulkaDlache  Koppea,"  pOMtea, 
p.  25S. 

•  la  Wilkes's  Beport  of  S-  S.  Exploring  Eapedition,  1838-42. 
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Manna  Loa  (Fig.  51),  a  flat  lara-cone  13,760  feet  above  the  sea, 
lies  a  crater,  which  in  its  deepest  part  is  aboat  8000  feet  btoad,  with 
vertical  walls  of  stratified  lava  rising  on  one  side  to  a  height 
of  784  feet  above  the  black  lava-pIain  of  the  ciater-hottom. 
From  the  edges  of  this  elevated  cauldron  the  mountaia 
slopes  outward  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  6°,  until  at  a 
level  of  about  10,000  feet  lower,  its  surface  is  indented  by 
the  vast  pit-crater,  Kilauea,  about  two  mUes  long,  and 
nearly  a  mile  broad.  So  low  are  the  snrrouuding  slopes 
that  these  vast  craters  have  been  oompared  to  open  quarries 
on  a  hill  or  moor.  The  bottom  of  Kilauea  is  a  lava-plain, 
dotted  with  lakes  of  extremely  fluid  lava  in  constant  ebulli- 
j  tion.  The  level  of  the  lava  has  varied,  for  the  walls  Bor- 
^  rounding  the  fiery  Sood  consist  of  beds  of  similar  lava,  and 
I  are  marked  by  Iw^es  or  platforms  (Fig.  52),  indicative  of 
J  former  saccesaive  heights  of  lava,  as  lake-terraces  show 
S  ^  former  levels  of  water.^     In  the  accompanying  section 


1^ 


a 


S2. — Plab  ot  Lata-oavu>bon,  Kilacia,  Hawac  (Daxa). 

(Fig.  53)  the  walls  rising  above  the  lower  pit  (p  j>')  were 
found  to  be  842  feet  high,  tliose  bounding  the  nigher 
teirace  (o  n  n'  o')  were  650  feet  high,  all  being  composed 
of  innumerable  beds  of  lava,  as  in  cliffs  of  stratified  rocks. 


— SEOTIpN  Q»  LiVA   TeBBACKS  IK   Ko^ltKA   (DANa). 

Much  of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  lava-plain  has  been 
crusted  over  by  the  solidification  of  the  molten  WKst     But 
lai^e  areas  which  shift  their  position  from  time  to  time 
Femain  in  perpetual  rapid  ebullition.    The  glowing  flood,  as  it  boils 
'  £Uu,i 
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up  with  a,  fluidity  more  like  tltat  of  water  tliau  what  is  commonly 
shown  by  molten  rock,  su^es  a^inst  the  sairoTinding  terrace  walla. 
Large  segments  of  the  dine  undermined  by  the  fusion  of  their  base, 
Call  at  intervals  into  the  Sery  waves  and  are  soon  melted. 

5.  Cones  of  Tuff  and  Lava.— This  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
type  of  volcanic  structure,  and  includes  the  great  volcanoes  of  the 
giobe.  Beginning,  perhaps,  as  mere  tuff-cones,  these  eminences  have 
gradually  been  built  np  by  successive  outponrings  of  lava  &om 
different  sides,  and  by  showers  of  dust  and  scoriGB.  At  first  the  lava, 
if  the  sides  of  the  cone  are  strong  enough  to  resist  its  pressure,  may 
rise  until  it  overflows  from  the  crater.  Subsequently,  as  the  ^nnel 
becomes  choked  up,  and  the  oone  is  shattered  by  repeated  explosions, 
the  lava  flods  egress  from  different  fissures  and  openings  on  the  cone. 
As  the  mountain  increases  in  height,  the  number  of  lava-currents 
from  its  summit  will  usually  decrease.  Indeed,  the  taller  s  volcanic 
cone  grows  the  less  frequently  as  a  rule  does  it  erupt.  The  lofty 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes  have  each  seldom  been  more  than  once  in 
emptiou  during  a  century.    The  peak  of  Teneriffe  (Fig,  54)  vras  three 


FiQ.  54.— Pun  or  thi  Soioirr  or  thb  Peak  op  TonairrB,  Bsowixa  thk  umb 

times  active  during  370  years  prior  to  1798.  The  earlier  efforts  of  a 
volcano  tend  to  increase  its  height,  as  well  as  its  breadth ;  the  later 
eruptions  chiefly  augment  the  breadth,  and  are  often  apt  to  diminish 
the  height  by  blowing  away  the  upper  part  of  the  cone.  The  forma- 
tion of  flssures  and  the  coDsequent  intrusion  of  a  network  of  laya- 
dykes,  tend  to  bind  the  framework  of  the  volcano  and  strengthen  it 
against  subsequent  explosions.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  oscillation  is 
established  in  the  form  of  the  cone,  periods  of  crater  eruptions  being 
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sucoeedfld  by  others  wben  tlie  emissiona  take  place  only  laterally 
{ante,  p.  214). 

Ooe  consequence  of  lateral  emption  is  the  formation  of  minor 
parasitic  conea  on  the  flanks  of  the  parent  volcano  (p.  198).  Those 
on  Etna,  more  than  200  in  number,  are  really  miniature  Tolcauoes, 
some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  700  feet.  Ab  the  lateral  vents 
successively  become  extinct,  the  oones  are  buried  nnder  sheets  of 


I  EF?a  fTTi  frm 


Fio.  S5.— Map  of  Ethk,  after  S.  voh  WALixuBAiiBBa. 
1,  LftTti  of  IS79;   2,  LftTsa  of  1865  and  1S52 :   3,  LftTa  at  1669;   4,  Becent  Lutu; 


lara  and  showers  of  debris  thrown  out  from  younger  openings  or  from 
the  parent  cone.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  original  funnel  is 
disused,  and  that  the  eruptions  of  the  rolcano  take  place  from  a 
newer  main  veut.  Vesnvms,  for  example  (as  shown  in  Fig.  56), 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  more  ancient  and 
much  lai^er  Tent  of  Monte  Somma.  The  pretty  little  example  of 
this  shifting  furnished  by  Volcanello  has  been  already  uoticed  (p.  243). 
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While,  therefore,  a  yolcano,  and  more  particularly  one  of  great 
size,  throwing  out  both  lava  and  fragmentary  ^  <m 

materials,  is  liable  to  continual  modification  of 
its  external  form  as  the  result  of  successive 
eruptions,  its  contour  is  likewise  usually  ex-^ 
posed  to  extensive  alteration  by  the  effects  of 
ordinary  atmospheric  erosion  as  well  as  from 
the  condensation   of   the    volcanic  vapours. 
Heavy  and  sudden  floods  produced  by  the 
rapid  rainfall  consequent  upon  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  steam,  rush  down  the  flanks  of  a 
volcano  with  such  volume  and  force  as  to  cut 
deep  gullies  in  the  loose  or  only  partially  con- 
solioated  tufis  and  scorisB.     Ordinary  rain  con- 
tinues the  erosion  until  the  outer  slopes,  unless 
occasionally  renewed  by  fresh  showers  of  de- 
tritus, assume  a  curiously  furrowed  aspect,  like 
a  half-opened  umbrella,  the   furrows  being 
separated  by  ridges  that  narrow  upwards  to- 
wards the   summit  of  the  cone.     The  outer 
declivities  of  Monte  Somma  afford  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  this  form  of  surface,  the 
numerous  ravines  on  that  side  of  the  mountain 
presenting  instructive  sections  of  the  prehis- 
toric lavas  and  tuffs  of  the  earlier  and  more 
important  period  in  the  history  of  this  volcano. 
Similar  trenches  have  been  eroded  on  the 
southern  or  Yesuvian  side  of  the  original  cone, 
but  these  have  in  ^reat  measure  been  filled 
up  by  the  lavas  of  the  younger  mountain. 
Tne  ravines  in  fact  form  natural  channels  for 
the  lava,  as  may  unfortunately  be  seen  round 
the  Vesuvian  observatory.    The  building  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  ridges  between  two  deep 
ravines ;  but  the  lava  streams  of  recent  years 
have  poured  into  these  ravines  on  either  side 
and  are  rapidly  filling  them  up, 

6.  Submarine  Volcanoes. — It  is  not  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  land  that  volcanic 
action  shows  itself.  It  takes  place  likewise 
under  the  sea,  and  as  the  geological  records  of 
the  earth's  past  history  are  chiefly  marine  for- 
mations, the  characteristics  of  submarine  vol- 
canic action  have  no  small  interest  for  the 
geologist.  In  a  few  instances  the  actual  out- 
break of  a  submarine  eruption  has  been  wit- 
nessed. Thus  in  the  early  summer  of  1783  a  "  « 
volcam'c  eruption  took  place  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Beykjanaes 


«!i 
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on  the  west  coast  of  Icelaad.  An  island  was  built  up,  from  which  fire 
and  smoke  continued  to  ieaue,  hut  in  less  than  a  year  the  wavoB  had 
washed  the  loose  pumice  away,  leaving  a  submerged  reef  from  five 
to  thirty  fathoms  below  sea-level.  About  a  month  after  this  eruption 
the  frightful  outbreak  of  Skaptar  Joknil  already  (p.  224)  referred  to 
began,  the  distance  of  this  mountain  from  the  Bubmarins  vent  being 
nearly  200  miles.*  Again  in  the  year  1831,  a  new  volcanic  island 
(Graham's  Island,  lie  Julia)  was  thrown  up,  with  abundant  discharge 
of  steam  and  showers  of  scoriie,  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  reached  an  extreme  height  of  200  feet  or  more  above  the  sea-level 
(800  feet  above  sea-bottom)  with  a  ciroumfetenoe  of  3  miles,  but  on 
the  cessation  of  the  eruptions  was  attacked  by  the  waves  and  soon 
demolished,  leaving  only  a  shoal  to  mark  its  site.'  In  the  year  1811 
another  island  was  formed  by  submarine  eruption  off  the  coast  of 
8t.  Michael's  in  the  Azores.     ConsistiDg,  like  the  Mediterranean 


example,  of  loose  cinders,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet  with  a 
oiroumference  of  about  a  mile,  but  subsequently  disappeared.^  In 
the  year  1796  the  island  of  Johanna  Bogoslawa  in  Alaska  appeared 
above  the  water  and  in  four  years  had  grown  into  a  large  volcanic 
cone,  the  summit  of  which  was  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.* 

Unfortunately,  the  phenomena  of  recent  volcanic  emptioos  ander 
'  Lyell,  PrinrtipUt,  it  p.  49. 

■  Fhil.  Tram.  1832.    CoDsUnt  Prevoat,  ^nn.  dei  Set.  Nat.  ixiv.    Xfm.  Boe.  Q«jL 
Franee,  ii.  p.  91. 

■  De  la  Beohe,  Qtol  Obt.  p.  70. 

•  D.  Foibea,  Oeol.  Mag.  vil.  p,  823. 
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the  sea  are  for  the  most  part  iDaccessihle.  Here  and  there,  aa  among 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Arohipelago  and  at  Tahiti,  elevation  of  the 
aea-bed  has  taken  place,  and  broueht  to  the  surface  beda  of  lava 
which  had  been  erupted  and  bad  consolidated  under  water.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart  (Fig.  58),  that  the  islands 
<^  Santorin  and  Therasia  form  the  nnsubmerged  portions  of  a  great 
crater-rim  rising  round  a  crater  which  descends  1278  feet  below  sea- 
level.  The  materials  of  these  islands  consist  of  a  nudeos  of  marbles 
aod  scbists  nearly  buried  nnder  s  pile  of  tQffis  (trass),  scoriaB  and 


—Hap  or  PABTULLT-scBiaBasD  Volcano  or  Sahtobir. 


sheets  of  lava,  the  bedded  character  of  which  is  well  shown  in  the 
aooompan^ng  sketch  by  Admiral  Spratt  (Fig.  59),  who  with  the  late 
Professor  jQdward  Forbes  examined  the  geolo^  of  this  interesting 
district  in  1841.  They  foond  some  of  the  iJim  to  contain  marine 
shells  and  thus  to  bear  witness  to  an  elevation  of  the  sea-floor  since 
Tolcanic  action  began.  More  recently  the  islands  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  various  obserrers.  K.  von  Fritsch  has  found  recent 
marine  shells  in  many  places  up  to  heights  of  nearly  600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  strata  containing  these  remains  he  estimates  to  be  at 
least  100  to  120  metres  thick,  and  he  remarks  that  in  every  case  he 
found  them  to  consist  essentially  of  volcanic  debris  and  to  rest  upon 
Tolcaoio  rocks.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  these  shell-bearing  toffs 
were  originally  deposited  on  the  sea-floor  after  Tolcanic  action  bad 
began  here,  and  that  during  later  times  they  were  upraised,  together 
with  the  submarine  lavas  associated  with  them.^  Fouqu^  concludes 
■  Bee  FritMh,  Z.  DaOtA.  Otd.  Oei.  ziiii.  (1871)  pp.  125-213.  The  most  oomplets 
Mid  elaborate  work  ii  Fooqu^a  mooogmph  (already  cnted),  "  SBotorin  et  aes  BraptioDS," 
Fmria,  4to,  ISSO,  where  oopkma  anBl;aes  oF  looks,  minerala,  and  gaaeonB  emBDatiau  with 
Bikpa  »nd  munetooB  admirable  views  and  sootions,  are  giTen.  In  this  Tolnme  a  bibllo- 
gnpb;  or  the  looalitf  wiJl  be  faimd. 
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/ill},    ,                  '~J:§  t'^^''  ^^  TolcaBo  Tormed  at 

(                                  ^.S^  ^^^  ^'™^  ^  large  island  with 

B-|  wooded  slopcfl,  and  a  some- 

%%\  what  civilised  human  popa- 

'"'.s  S  latioD,  cnltivating  a  fertile 

J  ll  valley  in  the  Bouth-westem 

^l|  difitrict,  and  that  in  pre-his- 

"^  ^  a  toric  times  the  tremendous 

1  B  rf  explosion  occurred  whereby 

Jgl  the  centre  of  the  island  waa 

■"  ^    .■S|  blown  out 

I  '1^,  The    similarity    of    the 

I  I  S't^  stmcture  of  Santorin  to  that 

"  ^'gB  ol'Somma  is  obvious.    Tol- 

'^•^i           I  ail  (^auic  action  still  continues 

*  ^  g>'  there,  thongh  on  a  dimin- 

I  I  «-S  iflhed  scale.    In  1866-67  an 

.  -*'  §  eruption  took  place  on  Neo 

i  ;aa  B.  Eaimeni,  one  of  the  later- 

I  3  I*  §  formed  islets  in  the  centre  of 

"  -sa  J  the  old  crater,  and  greatly 

5  M  "s  added  to  its  area  and  height. 

6  .|f  I  The  recent  eruptions  of 
j  1 1 1  Santorin,  which  hare  been 
°  £9^  stndied  in  great  detail,  are 
I  ^  ^3,  specially  interestingfrom the 
•,  S.£  I  additional  information  they 
M  ^^'i  have  supplied  as  to  the 
I  ■jJm  natnre  of  volcanic  vapours 
I  ^  o  J  and  gases.  Among  these,  as 
a  |fi  rf  already  stated  (p.  2U1),  free 
■  ^£~  hydrogen  plays  an  important 
ft  -  i  I  P*'^  constituting  at  the 
ft  ^"3  '"^OB  of  discharge  thirty  per 
B  ^  |.  p  I  cent  of  the  whole.  By  their 
'T  .SiiJ-  eruption  under  water  the 
^  g  ^^1  mingling  of  these  gases  with 
^  tif"^  £^  atmospheric  air  and  the  com- 
■^  ^  1^-3  buetion  of  the  inflammable 

■IS^tf  '^I'lpoiiiids  is  there  preven- 

s^gB  ted,  so  that  the  gaseous  dis- 

1  B^  charges  can  be  collected  and 

a  I'i  analysed.       Probably    were 

operations  of  this  kind  more 

a^A  practicableatterrestrial  vol- 

%%%  canoes  free  hydrogen  audits 

1^  S  compounds  would   be  more 

abundantly  detected  than  has 

hitherto  been  possible. 


f 
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The  DDmerons  Tolcanoes  which  dot  the  Pacific  Ocean,*  probably 
in  most  casee  began  their  career  as  submariDe  vents,  their  eventual 
appearance  aa  Bab&erial  cones  being  due  to  the  accumnlatioa  of 
erupted  material,  and  perhaps,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Santorin,  to  actnal 
nphearal  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  lonely  island  of  St.  Paul  *  (Fig.  60), 
l3ring  in  the  Indian  Ocean  more  than  2000  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  summit  of  a  volcanic  mounlain 
rising  to  the  sea-lerel  in  mid-ocean.  Its  circnlar  crater,  broken 
dovn  on  the  north-eiist  side,  is  filled  with  water,  having  a  depth  of  30 
.  fathoms. 

Kecent  observations  by  Yon  Drasche  have  shown  that  at  lUnnion, 
during  the  early  snbmarine  eruptious  of  that  volcano  coarsely 
cryst^ine  rocks  (gabbro)  were  emitted,  that  these  weroencoeeded  by 
andesitio  and  traohytic  lavas  :  but  that  when  the  vent  rose  above  the 
sea  basalts  were  poured  out.*  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  order 
of  appearance  of  the  lavas  in  a  sabmarine  volcano  so  closely  resembles 


Fro.  60.— VoLCAMic  OuTSB  or  Bt.  Pavl  launn,  Indian  Oauir. 

that  generally  noticed  in  terrestrial  volcanic  districts.  Fonqn^ 
observes  that  at  Santorin  some  of  the  early  submarine  lavas  are 
identical  with  those  of  later  snbaerial  origin,  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  belong  to  an  entirely  different  series,  being  acid  rocks, 
oeloDging  to  the  group  of  homblende-andesites,  while  uie  subaerial 
rocks  are  aiigite-andeaites.  The  acidity  of  these  lavaa  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  infiiHioo  into  them  of  much  silica,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  opal.  They  differ  much  in  aspect,  being  sometimes 
compact,  BCoriaceous,  hard  like  millstone,  with  perlitic  and  spheru- 
Utic  structures,  white  they  fieqnently  present  the  characters  of  trass 
impregnated  with  opal  and  zeolites.  Among  the  fragmental  ejections 
there  occur  blocks  of  schist  and  granitoid  rocka,  probably  ropre- 
senting  the  materials  below  the  sea-fioot  through  which  the  first 

'  See  Dorwta'a  "  Toloanlo  TBlnadi,"  2nd  edit.,  1ST6. 

■  Bm  Amoc  FrcM^aiie,  iv.  p.  581. 

■  TBchennok'B  Minerakgitdha    MitOeO.   187S,   pp.  42,   157,   give  hi    intenstinK 
— .   ..  .u_  t,l:.._..; . .    .:-.;i.-  ... 1 — ,  ^^  pftlnw.  Oohen. 
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expIoBion  took  place  (p.  206).  Daring  the  eruption  of  1866,  some 
islets  of  lava  rose  above  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  tiie  bay.  Dear  the 
active  vent.  The  rock  in  these  cases  was  compact,  Titreous,  and 
much  cracked.* 


Pw,  61.— Vnw  or  VBK  PtiK  oi-  Tmvam  akd  Coibt  Ebosioh. 

Among  submarine  volcanic  formations  the  tuffs  differ  &ora  those 
laid  ()own  on  land  chiefly  in  their  organic  contents ;  bnt  partly  also 
in  their  more  distinct  and  originally  less  inclined  bedding  and  in  their 
tendency  to  the  admixture  of  non-volcanic  or  ordinary  mechanical 
sediment  with  the  volcanic  dust  and  stones.  Ko  appreciable  differ- 
euce  either  in  external  aspect  or  in  internal  structure  seems  yet  to 
have  been  established  oetweeu  subaerial  and  submarine  lavas. 
Some  nudouhtedly  submarine  lavas  are  highly  scoriaceous.  There 
i.4  no  reason  indeed  why  slaggy  lava  and  loose,  non-buoyant  scoriie 
should  not  accnmulate  under  the  pressure  of  a  deep  colutun  of  the 
ocean.  At  the  Hawaii  Islands,  ou  25tb  Pehmary  1877,  masses  of 
pumice,  daring  a  submarine  volcanic  explosion,  were  ejected  to  the 
surface,  one  of  which  struck  the  bottom  of  a  boat  with  considerable 
violence  and  then  floated.  When  we  reflect,  indeed,  to  what  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  bottom  of  the  preat  ocean  basins  is  dott^  over 
with  volcanic  cones,  rising  often  solitary  from  profound  depths,  we  can 
believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  actual  eruptions  in  oceanic  areas 
may  take  place  nnder  the  sea.  The  immense  abundance  and  wide 
diffusion  of  volcanic  detritus  over  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceaus,  even  at  distances  remote  from  land,  as  made  known 
by  the  voyage  of  the  "  Challenger,"  doubtless  indicate  the  prevalence 
and  persistence  of  submarine  volcanic  action,  even  though,  at  the 
same  time,  an  extensive  diffusion  of  volcanic  debris  from  tne  islands 
is  admitted  to  be  effected  by  winds  and  oceaa-cuirentB. 

'  Fooqn^  Op.  rit. 
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Volcanic  islands^  unless  continually  augmented  by  renewed 
eruptions^  are  attacked  by  the  waves  and  cut  down.  The  examples 
of  Graham's  Island  and  Sabrina  above  cited  show  how  rapid  this 


Fig.  62.  Yibw  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Indian  Ocean,  from  thb  East  (Caft. 

Blaokwood  in  ADMiRAi/rT  Chabt). 

a,  Kine-pin  Rock,  a  stack  of  harder  rock  left  by  the  sea ;  h,  entrance  to  crater  lagoon 
(see  Fig.  60) ;  c,d,€,  oliffs  oompoeed  of  bedded  Yolcanio  materials  dipping  towards 
the  soath,  and  much  eroded  at  the  higher  end  (o)  by  waves  and  subaeiial  waste ; 
/,  southern  point  of  the  island,  Ukewise  oat  away  into  a  oliff. 

disappearance  may  be.  The  Island  of  Yolcano  has  the  base  of  its 
slopes  truncated  by  a  line  of  cliff  due  to  marine  erosion.  The 
island  of  Teneriffe  shows  in  the  same  way  that  the  sea  is  cutting 
back  the  land  towards  the  great  cone  (Fig.  61).  The  island  of  St. 
Paul  (Figs.  60,  62)  brings  before  us  in  a  more  impressive  way  the 
tendency  of  volcanic  islands  to  be  destroyed  unless  replenished  by 
continual  additions  to  their  surface.  At  St.  Helena  lofty  cliffs  of 
Tolcanic  rocks  1000  to  2000  feet  high  bear  witness  to  the  enormous 
denudation  whereby  masses  of  basalt  two  or  three  miles  long,  one  or 
two  miles  broad,  and  1000  to  2000  feet  thick,  have  been  entirely 
removed.* 

ii.    Fissure  (Massive)  Eruptions. 

Under  the  head  of  massive  or  homogeneous  yolcanoes  some 
geologists  have  included  a  great  number  of  bosses  or  dome-like 
projections  of  once-melted  rock  which,  in  regions  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
rise  conspicuously  above  the  surface  without  any  visible  trace  of 
cones  or  craters  of  fragmentary  material*  ^^^7  ^^  usually  re- 
garded as  protrusions  of  lava,  whicb^  like  the  I^uy  de  Dome  in 
Auver^e,  assumed  a  dome-form  at  the  surface  without  spreading 
out  in  sheets  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  with  no  accompanying 
fragmentaiT  discharges.  But  the  mere  absence  of  ashes  and  sconce 
is  no  proof  that  these  did  not  once  exist,  or  that  the  present  knob 
or  boss  of  lava  may  not  orifi;inally  have  solidified  within  a  cone 
of  tuff  which  has  been  subsequently  removed  in  denudation. 
The  extent  to  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  changed 
by  ordinary  atmospheric  waste,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
loose  volcanic  dust  and  cinders  might  have  been  entirely  removed 
require  to  be  considered.  Hence^  though  the  ordinary  explanation 
is  no  doubt  in  some  cases  correct,  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  a  large 
proportion  of  the  examples  cited  from  the  Bhine,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 

*  Darwin,  '*  Volcanic  Islands,**  p.  104. 
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and  other  regions,  ought  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  remaining 
roots  of  true  volcanic  cones,  like  the  "  necis  "  so  abundant  in  the 
ancient  volcanic  districts  of  Britain  (Book  IV.  Part  VII.).  If  the  tuff 
of  a  cone  up  the  funnel  of  which  lava  rose  and  solidified  were  swept 
away,  we  snould  find  a  central  lava  plug  or  core  resembling  the 
volcanic  "  heads "  {wlJcanische  Kuppen)  oi  Germany.  Unquestion- 
ably, lava  has  in  innumerable  instances  risen  in  this  way  within 
cones  of  tuff  or  cinders,  partially  filling  them  without  flowing  out 
into  the  surrounding  country.^ 

But  while,  on  either  e:^planation  of  their  origin,  these  volcanic 
'' heads''  find  their  analogues  in  the  emissions  of  lava  in  modem 
volcanoes,  there  are  numerous  cases  in  old  volcanic  areas  where  the 
eruptions,  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  were  not  attended  with  the 
production  of  any  dome,  cone  or  crater.  In  former  geological  ages, 
and  perhaps  even  in  the  existing  period,  extensive  eruptions  of  lava 
without  the  accompaniment  of  scoriae  or  with  hardly  any  fragmentary 
materials,  have  taken  place  over  wide  areas  from  scattered  vents,  but 
more  usually  it  woidd  seem  from  lines  or  systems  of  fissures.  Vast 
sheets  of  lava  have  in  this  manner  been  poured  out  to  a  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet,  completely  burying  the  previous  surface  of  the 
land  and  forming  wide  plains  or  plateaux.  These  truly  "  massive 
eruptions  "  have  been  held  by  Ricnthofen  ^  and  others  to  represent 
the  grand  fundamental  character  of  vulcanism,  modem  volcanic 
cones  being  regarded  merely  as  parasitic  excrescences  on  the  sub- 
terranean Eivarreservoirs,  very  much  in  the  relation  of  minor  cinder 
cones  to  their  parent  volcano.* 

Though  a  description  of  these  old  fissure-  or  massive-eruptions 
ought  properly  to  be  included  in  Book  IV.,  tlie  subject  is  so  closely 
connected  witn  the  dynamics  of  existing  active  volcanoes  that  an 
account  of  the  subject  may  be  given  here.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  type  of  volcanic  stmcture  occur  in  western 
North  America.  Among  these  that  of  the  Snake  Biver  plain  in  Idaho 
may  be  briefly  described  (Fig.  63).  Surrounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  lofty  mountains,  it  stretches  westward  as  an  apparently  boundless 
desert  of  sand  and  bare  sheets  of  black  basalt.  A  few  streams 
descending  into  the  plain  from  the  hills  are  soon  swallowed  up 
and  lost.  The  Snake  Biver,  however,  flows  across  it  and  has  cut  out 
of  it«  lavarbeds  a  series  of  picturesque  gorges  and  rapids.  The 
extent  of  country  which  has  been  flooded  with  basalt  in  this 
and  adjoining  regions  of  Oregon  and  Washington  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  surveyed,  but  has  been  estimated  to  cover  a  larger  area 
than  France  and  Great  Britain  combined.  Looked  at  from  any 
point  on  its  surface,  one  of  these  lava-plains  appears  as  a  vast 
level  surface  like  that  of  a  lake-bottom.     This  uniformity  has  been 

*  Von  Seebach,  Z.  Deutkh,  Ged.  Ges.  isYiii.  p.  643.  F.  von  Hochfitettcr,  Neues  Jdhrb. 
1871,  p.  469.    Beyer,  Jahrb.  K.  K.  Geol  Beicheanetdlt,  1878,  p.  81 ;  1879,  p.  463. 

*  Trans.  Acad.  Sei.  CaUfomia,  1868. 

*  Proc.  Boy.  Phys,  Soc.  £din.  y.  236.    Naiurej  zxiii.  p.  3. 
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prodaced  either  by  the  lava  rolling  oyer  a  plain  or  lake-bottom,  or 
by  the  complete  efTttcement  of  an  original  ondulating  contour  of 
tho  ground  under  hundreds  of  feet  of  lava  in  enccessire  sheets. 
The  lava  rolling  up  to  the  haae  of  the  mountains  has  followed 
the  sinuosities  of  their  margin,  as  the  waters  of  a  lake  follow 
its  promontories  and  bays.  The  author  crossed  the  Snake  River 
plain  in  1879,  and  likewise  rode  for  many  miles  along  its  northern 
edge.  He  found  the  surface  to  be  everywhere  marked  with  low 
hummocks  or  ridges  of  bare  black  basalt,  the  surfaces  of  which 


Fio.  63.— View  or  t 


exhibited  a  reticulated  pavement  of  the  ends  of  columns.  In  some 
places,  there  was  a  perceptible  tendency  in  these  ridges  to  range 
themselves  in  one  general  north-easterly  direction,  when  they  rnignt 
be  likened  to  a  series  of  long,  low  waves  or  ground-swells.  la 
many  instances  the  crest  of  each  ridge  had  cracked  open  into  a  long 
fissure  which  presented  along  its  ^^alls  a  series  of  tolerably  symme- 
trical  columns  (Fig.  63).  Tliat  these  ridges  were  ordinal  undulations 
of  the  lava,  and  had  not  been  produced  by  erosion  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  columns  were  perpendicular  to  them  and  changed  in 
direction  according  to  the  form  of  the  ground  which  was  the  original 
cooling  surface  of  the  lava.  Though  the  basalt  was  sometimes 
vesicuTar,  no  layers  of  slag  or  scoriee  were  anywhere  observed,  nor 
did  the  surfaces  of  the  ridges  exhibit  any  specially  soorit'orm 
character. 

There  are  no  visible  cones  whence  this  enormous  flood  of  basalt 
could  have  flowed.  It  probably  escaped  from  many  fissures  still 
concealed  under  the  sheets  which  issued  from  them.  That  it  was 
not  the  result  of  one  sudden  outpouring  of  rock  is  shown  by  the 
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distinct  bedding  along  the  Snake  River  ravines.  It  arose  from 
what  may  have  been  on  the  whole  a  continuous  though  locally 
intermittent  welling  out  of  lava,  probably  from  many  fissures  ex- 
tending over  a  wide  tract  of  Western  America  during  a  late  Tertiary 
period,  if,  indeed,  the  eruptions  did  not  partly  come  within  the  time 
of  the  human  occupation  of  the  continent. 

At  a  few  points  on  the  plain  and  on  its  northern  margin  the  author 
observed  some  small  cinder  cones  (Fig.  63).  These  were  evidently 
formed  during  the  closing  stages  of  volcanic  action,  and  may  l>e 
compared  to  the  minor  cones  on  a  modem  volcano,  or  better,  to  those 
on  the  surface  of  a  recent  lava-stream. 

In  Europe  during  Miocene  times  similar  enormous  outpourings  of 
basalt  covered  many  hundreds  of  square  miles.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  that  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  north-east  of 
Ireland,  and  in  disconnected  areas  extends  through  the  Inner 
Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  Islands  into  Iceland.  Throughout  that 
region  the  paucity  of  evidence  of  volcanic  vents  is  truly  remark- 
able. So  extensive  has  been  the  denudation  that  the  inner  structure 
of  the  volcanic  plateaux  has  been  admirably  revealed.  The 
ground  beneath  and  around  the  basalt  sheets  has  been  rent  into 
innumerable  fissures  which  have  been  filled  by  the  rise  of  basalt  into 
them.  A  vast  number  of  basalt-dykes  ranges  from  the  volcanic 
area  eastwards  across  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Towards 
the  west  the  molten  rock  reached  the  surface  and  was  poured  out 
there,  while  to  the  eastward  it  does  not  appear  to  have  overflowed,  or 
at  least,  all  evidence  of  the  out-flow  has  been  removed  in  denudation. 
When  we  reflect  that  this  system  of  dykes  can  be  traced  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  southwards  into  Yorkshire  and  across  Britain  from 
sea  to  sea,  over  a  total  area  of  probably  not  less  than  100,000  square 
miles,  we  can  in  some  measure  appreciate  the  volume  of  molten 
basalt  which  in  Miocene  times  underlay  large  tracts  of  the  site  of 
the  British  Islands,  rose  up  in  so  many  thousands  of  fissures,  and 
poured  forth  at  the  surface  over  so  wide  an  area  in  the  north-west. 

In  Afiica  vast  basaltic  plateaux  occur  in  Abyssinia,  where  by 
the  denuding  effect  of  heavy  rains  they  have  been  carved  into 
picturesque  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines.^  In  India  an  area  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles  is  covered  by  the  singularly  horizontal  volcanic 
plateaux  of  the  "Deccan  Traps"  (lavas  and  tuffs),  which  belong  to 
the  Cretaceous  period  and  attain  a  thickness  of  6000  feet  or  more.^ 
The  underlying  platform  of  older  rock,  where  it  emerges  from 
beneath  the  edges  of  the  basalt  tableland,  is  found  to  be  in  many 
places  traversed  by  dykes ;  but  no  cones  and  craters  are  anywhere 
visible.  In  these,  and  probably  in  many  other  examples  still  un- 
described,  the  formation  of  great  plains  or  plateaux  of  level  sheets 
of  lava  is  to  be  explained  by  "fissure-eruptions"  rather  than  by  the 
operations  of  volcanoes  of  the  familiar  "  cone  and  crater  "  type. 

1  BlaBford'R  Jhymnia^  1S70,  p.  181. 

*  Oechgy  of  India^  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  p.  299. 
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§.  4.  Geographical    and    geological    distribution   of 

volcanoes. 

Adequately  to  trace  the  distribution  of  volcanic  action  over  the 

{^lobe  account  ought  to  be  taken  of  dormant  and  extinct  volcanoes, 
ikewise  of  the  proofs  of  volcanic  outbreaks  during  earlier  geological 
periods.  When  this  is  done  we  learn  on  the  one  hand  that  in- 
nnmerable  districts  have  been  the  scene  of  prolonged  volcanic 
activity,  where  there  is  now  no  token  of  underground  commotion,  and 
on  the  other  that  volcanic  outbursts  have  been  apt  to  take  place 
again  and  again  after  wide  intervals  on  the  same  ground,  some 
modem  active  volcanoes  being  thus  the  descendants  and  repre* 
sentatives  of  older  ones.  Some  of  the  facts  regarding  former  volcanic 
action  have  been  already  stated.  Others  will  be  given  in  iJook  IV. 
Part  VII. 

Confining  attention  to  vents  now  active,  the  chief  facts  re- 
garding their  distribution  over  the  globe  may  be  thus  summarised. 
(1.)  Volcanoes  occur  along  the  margins  of  the  ocean  basins, 
particularly  along  lines  of  dominant  mountain  ranges,  which  either 
lorm  part  of  the  mainland  of  the  continents  or  extend  as 
adjacent  lines  of  islands.  The  vast  hollow  of  the  Pacific  is  girdled 
with  a  wide  ring  of  volcanic  foci.  (2.^  Volcanoes  rise  as  a  striking 
feature  in  the  heart  of  the  ocean  l)asins.  Most  of  the  oceanic 
islands  are  volcanic.  The  scattered  coral  islands  have  in  all  likeli- 
hood been  built  upon  the  tops  of  submarine  volcanic  cones.  (3.)  Vol- 
canoes are  situated,  as  a  rule,  close  to  the  sea.  When  they  occur 
inland  they  sometimes  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lake.  Yet 
as  instances  have  been  observed  where  volcanoes  have  appeared  at 
great  distances  from  any  sheet  of  water,  the  proximity  of  a  lake  or 
of  the  sea  cannot  be  regarded  as  always  necessary  for  the  evolution 
of  volcanic  phenomena.  (4.)  The  dominant  arrangement  of  volcanoes 
is  in  series  along  subterranean  lines  of  weakness,  as  in  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  A 
remarkable  zone  of  volcanic  vents  girdles  the  globe  from  Central 
America  eastward  by  the  Azores  and  Canarv  Islands  to  the 
Mediterranean,  thence  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  through  the  chains 
of  islands  from  the  south  of  Asia  to  New  Zealand  and  the  heart  of 
the  Pacific.  (5.)  On  a  smaller  scale  the  linear  arrangement  gives 
place  to  one  in  groups,  as  in  Italy,  Iceland,  and  the  volcanic  islands 
of  the  great  oceans. 

Besides  the  existence  of  what  are  called  extinct  volcanoes,  the 
geologist  can  adduce  proofe  of  the  former  presence  of  active  volcanoes 
in  many  countries  where  cones,  craters  and  all  the  ordinary  aspects 
of  volcanic  mountains,  have  long  disappeared.  Sheets  of  lava,  lieds 
of  tuff,  dykes,  and  necks  representing  the  sites  of  volcanic  vents 
have  been  recognized  abundantly  (Book  IV.  Part  VII.^.  These  manir 
festations  of  volcanic  action,  moreover^  have  as  wide  a  range  in 
geological  time  as  they  have  in  geographical  area.    Every  great 

s  2 
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geological  period,  back  at  least  as  £a,r  as  the  Lower  Silurian,  has 
had  its  volcanoes.*  In  Britain,  for  instance,  there  were  active  volcanic 
vents  in  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  whence  the  lavas  and  tuffs  of 
Snowdon,  AraDi  Mowddwy>  and  Cader  Idris  were  ejected.  The  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone  epoch  was  one  of  prolonged  activity  in  central 
Scotland.  The  earlier  half  of  the  Oarbonuerous  period  likewise 
witnessed  the  outburst  of  innumerable  small  volcanoes  over  the 
same  region.  During  P^mian  time  a  few  scattered  vents  existed  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  epoch  of  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone some  similar  points  of  eruption  appeared  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  older  Tertiary  a^es  were  distinguished  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  enormous  basaltic  plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the 
Inner  Hebrides. 

In  France  and  Germany  likewise  palaeozoic  time  was  marked  by 
the  eruption  of  many  diabase  and  porphyrite  lavas,  followed  in  the 
Permian  epoch  by  a  great  outburst  of  porphyries,  while  on  the 
other  hana  the  late  Tertiary  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  the  Eifel) 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  belong  almost  to  the  existing  period. 
Becent  research  has  brought  to  light  evidence  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  Tertiary  and  post-tertiary  volcanic  outbursts  in  Western 
America  (Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  &c.).  Contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  are  associated  with  Palaeozoic,  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  formations  in  New  Zealand,  and  volcanic  action  tnere  is 
not  yet  extinct. 

Thus  it  can  be  shown  that,  within  the  same  comparatively 
limited  geographical  space,  volcanic  action  has  been  rife  at  intervals 
during  a  long  succession  of  geological  ages.  Even  round  the  sites  of 
still  active  vents  traces  of  far  older  eruptions  may  be  detected,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  existing  active  volcanoes  of  Iceland  which  rise  from 
amid  Tertiary  lavas  and  tuffs.  Volcanic  action,  which  now  mani- 
fests itself  so  conspicuously  along  certain  lines,  seems  to  have  con* 
tinned  in  that  linear  development  for  protracted  periods  of  time. 
The  actual  vents  have  changed,  dyin^  in  one  place  and  breaking 
ooi  in  another,  yet  keeping  on  the  whole  along  tne  same  tracts. 

§  5«  Causes  of  Volcanic  Action. 

The  modus  operandi  whereby  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe 
manifests  itself  in  volcanic  action  is  a  problem  to  which  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  solution  has  been  found.  Were  this  action  merely  an 
expression  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  we  might  expect  it  to  have 
manifested  itself  in  a  far  more  powerful  manner  in  former  periods, 
and  to  exhibit  a  regularity  and  continuity  commensurate  with  the 
exceedingly  slow  diminution  of  the  earth's  temperature.  But  there 
is  no  geological  evidence  in  &vour  of  greater  volcanic  intensity  in 
ancient  than  in  more  recent  periods ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 

'  The  existence  of  pre-Gembrian  lavas  has  been  cited  from  several  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  (see  the  section  on  ArcbsBan  Bocks  in  Book  ?i.). 
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doubted  whether  any  of  the  Palaeozoic  volcanoes  equalled  in 
magnitude  those  of  Tertiary  and  perhaps  even  post-tertiary  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  feature  of  volcanic  action  is  more  conspicuous  than 
its  spasmodic  fitful  ness. 

As  physical  considerations  negative  the  idea  of  a  comparatively 
thin  crust  surmonnting  a  molten  interior  vf hence  volcanic  energy 
might  be  derived  (anfe,p.  49),  geologists  have  found  themselves 
involved  in  great  perplexity  to  explain  volcanic  phenomena,  for  the 
production  of  which  a  source  of  no  great  depth  would  seem  to  be 
necessary.  They  have  supposed  the  existence  of  pook  or  lakes  of 
liquid  lava  lying  beneath  the  crust,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  depth 
from  the  surface.  Some  have  appealed  to  the  influence  of  the  con* 
traction  of  the  earth's  mass,  erroneously  assuming  the  contraction  to 
be  now  greater  in  the  outer  than  in  the  inner  portions,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  external  contraction  must  be  to  squeeze  out  some  of 
the  internal  molten  matter  through  weak  parts  of  the  crust.  Cordier,. 
for  exam^de,  calculated  that  a  contraction  of  only  a  single  millimetre 
(about  -gVth  of  an  inch)  would  sufSce  to  force  out  to  the  surface  lava 
enough  for  500  eruptions,  allowing  1  cubic  kilometre  (about  1300 
million  cubic  yards)  for  each  eruption. 

That  volcanic  action  is  one  of  the  results  of  terrestrial  contraction 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  are  still  without  satisfactory  data 
as  to  the  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  It  will  be 
observed  that  volcanoes  occur  chiefly  in  lines  along  the  crests  of 
terrestrial  ridges.  There  is  evidently  therefore  a  connection  between 
the  elevation  of  these  ridges  and  the  extravasation  of  molten  rock  at 
the  surface.  The  formation  of  continents  and  mountain  chains  has- 
riready  be§n  re|e5eTto  as  ppobably  consequent  on  the  subsidence 
and~readjustment  of  the  cool  outer  shell  of  the  planet  upon  the  hotter 
and  naore  rapidly  contracting  nucleus.  Every  such  movement,  by 
ielieving  pressure  on  regions  below  the  axis  of  elevation,  will  tend  to 
bring  up  molten  rock  nearer  the  surface,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
formation  and  continued  activity  of  volcanoes. 

The  fissure  eruptions  wherein  lava  has  risen  through  innumerable 
rents  in  the  ground  across  the  whole  breadth  of  a  country,  and  has 
been  poured  out  at  the  surface  over  areas  of  many  thousand  square 
miles,  flooding  them  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand 
feet,  undoubtedly  prove  that  molten  rock  existed  at  some  depth 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  that  by  some  means  still 
unknown,  it  was  forced  out  to  the  surface  (iirUe  p.  255).  In  inves* 
tigating  this  subject  it  would  be  important  to  discover  whether  any^ 
evidence  of  great  terrestrial  orumpiing  or  other  movement  of  the 
crust  can  be  ascertained  to  have  taken  place  about  the  same  geo^ 
logical  period  as  a  stupendous  outpouring  of  lava — whether,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  lava  nelds  of  Idaho  may  have  had  any  connection 
with  contemporaneous  flexure  of  the  North  American  moimtain 
system,  or  whether  the  basalt  plateaux  of  Antrim,  Scotland,  Faroe 
and  Iceland  may  possibly  have  been  in  their  origin  sympathetic  witb 
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the  Miocene   upheaval  of   the  Alps  and    other  middle  Tertiary 
moyements  in  Europe. 

But  in  the  ordinary  phase  of  Yolcanic  action,  marked  by  the 

copious  evolution  of  steam  and  the  abundant  production  of  dust,  slags 

and  cinders,  from  one  or  more  local  vents,  it  is  manifest  that  one 

main  cause  of  volcanic  excitement  is  the  expansive  force  exerted  by 

.vapours  present  in  the  molten  magma  from  which  lavas  proceed.^ 

,  Whether  and  to  what  extent  these  vapours  are  parts  of  the  aboriginal 

j  constitution  of  the  earth's  interior,  or  are  derived  by  descent  from 

•  the  surface,  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.     So  large  a  proportion 

being  steam,  much  of  the  superneated  vapours  of  volcanic  vents 

may  have  been  supplied  by  the  descent  of  water  from  above  ground. 

The  floor  of  the  sea  and  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes  are  all  leaky. 

Bain  sinking  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land,  percolates  down  cracks 

and  joints,  and  infiltrates  through  the  very  pores  of  the  rocks. 

The  presence  of  nitrogen  amon^  the  gaseous  discharges  of  volcanoes 

indicates  no  doubt  the  decomposition  of  water  containing  atmospherio 

gases.     The  abundant  volcanic  sublimations  of  chlorides  are  such  as 

might  probably  result  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  water. 

Accordingly,  there  has  arisen  a  prevalent  belief  among  geolo- 
gists, that  it  is  to  the  enormous  expansive  force  of  perhaps 
white-hot  water  imprisoned  in  the  molten  magma  at  the  roots  of 
volcanoes  that  the  explosions  of  a  crater  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  a 
lava-column  are  due.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  somewhat  like  the 
reservoirs  in  which  hot  water  and  steam  accumulate  under  geysers, 
reservoirs  of  molten  rock  receive  a  constant  influx  of  water  from  the 
surface,  which  cannot  escape  by  other  channels,  but  is  absorbed  by 
the  internal  magma  at  an  enormously  high  temperature  and  under 
vast  pressure.  In  the  course  of  time  the  materials  filling  up  the 
chimney  are  unable  to  withstand  the  upward  expansion  of  this  im- 
prisoned vapour  and  water,  so  that,  after  some  premonitory  rumbling, 
the  whole  opposing  mass  is  blown  out,  and  the  vapour  escapes  in  the 
well-known  mavsses  of  cloud.  Meanwhile,  the  removal  of  the  over- 
lying column  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  lava  underneath,  saturated 
Mith  vapours  or  superheated  water.  This  lava  therefore  begins  to 
rise  in  tne  funnel  until  it  forces  its  way  through  some  weaS  part  of  the 
cone,  or  pours  over  the  top  of  the  crater.  After  a  time,  the  vapour 
being  expended,  the  energy  of  the  volcano  ceases,  and  there  comes  a 
variable  period  of  repcse,  until  a  renewal  of  the  same  phenomena 
brings  on  another  eruption.  By  such  successive  paroxysms  it  is 
supposed  that  the  forms  of  the  internal  reservoirs  and  tunnels  are 
changed ;  new  spaces  for  the  accumulation  of  superheated  water  are 
opened,  whence  in  time  fresh  volcanic  vents  issue,  while  the  old  ones 
gradually  die  out. 

An  obvious  objection  to   this  explanation  is  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  that  water  should  descend  at  all  against  the  expansive 

*  See  Beyer's  Beitrag  zur  Phytik  der  Empticnen,  Vienna,  1877,  where  the  part  taken 
by  absorbed  gaees  aud  vapours  is  cogently  udyocattd. 
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force  within.  But  Daubr^e's  experiments  have  shown  that^  owing  to  ' 
capillarity,  water  may  permeate  rocks  against  a  high  counter-pressure 
of  steam  on  the  further  side,  and  that  so  long  as  the  water  is  supplied, 
whether  by  minute  fissures  or  through  pores  of  the  rocks,  it  may, 
under  pressure  of  its  own  superincumbent  column,  make  its  way  into 
highly  heated  regions.^  Experience  in  deep  mines,  however,  rather 
goes  to  show  that  the  permeation  of  water  through  the  pores  of  roclcs 
gets  feebler  as  we  desc^end. 

Reference  may  be  cnade  here  to  a  theory  of  volcanic  action  in ' 
which  the  influence  of  terrestrial  contraction  as  the  grand  source  of ; 
volcanic  energy  has  recently  been  insisted  Opon  by  Mr.  Mallet.*    He  • 
maintains  that  all  the  present  manifestations  of  hypogene  action  are  | 
due  directly  to  the  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  hotter  internal  mass  | 
of  the  earth  and  the  consequent  crushing  in  of  the  outer  cooler  shell. 
He  points  to  the  admitted  difficulties  in  the  way  of  connecting 
volcanic  phenomena  with  the  existence  of  internal  lakes  of  liquid 
matter,  or  of  a  central  ocean  of  molten  rock.     Observations  made  by 
him,  on  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  shocks  accompanying  the  . 
volcanic  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  of  Etna,  showed  that  the  focus  of 
disturbance  could  not  be  more  than  a  few  miles  deep;  that,  in 
relation  to  the  general  mass  of  the  globe,  it  was  quite  superficial,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  lain  under  a  crust  of  800  miles  or  upwards  in 
thickness.    The  occurrence  of  volcanoes  in  lines,  and  especially  along ' 
some  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  planet,  is  likewise  dwelt 
upon  by  him  as  a  fact  not  satisfactorily  explicable  on  any  previous  \ 
hypothesis  of  volcanic  energy.     But  he  contends  that  all  these/ 
difficulties  disappear  when  once  the  simple  idea  of  cooling  and 
contraction  is  adequately  realized.    '^The  secular  cooling  of  the 
globe,"  he  remarks,  "  is  always  going  on,  though  in  a  very  slowly 
descending  ratio.     Contraction   is  therefore  constantly  providing  a 
store  of  energy  to  be  expended  in  crushing  parts  of  the  crust,  and 
through  that  providing  for  the  volcanic  heat.    But  the  crushing 
itself  does  not  take  place  with  uniformity ;  it  necessarily  acts  per 
solium  after  accumulated  pressure  has  reached  the  necessary  amount 
at  a^given  point,  where  some  of  the  pressed  mass,  unequally  pressed 
as  we  must  assume  it,  gives  way,  and  is  succeeded  perhaps  by  a  time 
of  repose,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  crushing  action  elsewhere  to  some 
weaker  point.    Hence,  though  the  magazine  of  volcanic  energy  is 
being  constantly  and  steadily  replenished  by  secular  cooling,  the 
effects  are  intermittent."    He  oners  an  experimental  proof  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  store  of  heat  produced  by  this  internal  crushing  to 
cause  all  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes.'    The  slight  compar- 

'  Daubr^,  G^ologie  Expirimentale,  p.  274.  See  also  Tschermak,  Sitzber,  Akad,  Wien 
March  1877.     Beyer,  B&itrag  zur  Physik  der  Erupiionen,  §  I. 

*  FhU.  Tran$.,  1873.  See  also  DuubreVs  ezperiuiental  determination  of  the  quaDtlty 
of  heat  eYolyed  by  the  internal  cnuhing  of  rocks.     Geciogie  Experimmtale,  p.  4i8. 

*  The  elaborate  and  careful  experimental  researches  of  this  observer  will  reward 
attenttye  perusal.  Mallet  estimates  from  experiment  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  by 
the  crushing  of  different  locks  (syenite,  granite,  sandstone^  slato,  limestone),  and  oou- 
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ative  depth  of  the  yolcanic  foci,  their  linear  arrangementy  and  their 
:0ccurrence  along  lines  of  dominant  elevation  become,  he  contends^ 
jintelligible  under  this  hypothesis.  For  since  the  crushing  in  of  the 
crust  may  occur  at  any  depth,  the  Tolcanic  sources  may  vary  in 
depth  indefinitely ;  and  as  the  crushing  will  take  place  chiefly  alon^ 
lines  of  weakness  in  the  crusty  it  is  precisely  m  such  lines  that 
crumpled  mountain-ridges  and  volcanic  funnels  should  appear. 
Moreover,  by  this  explanation  its  author  seeks  to  harmonize 
the  discordant  observations  regarding  variations  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  temperature  downward  within  the  earth,  which  have 
already  been  cited  and  referred  to  unequal  conductivity  in  the 
crust  (p.  47).  He  points  out  that  in  some  parts  of  the  crust  the 
crushing  must  be  much  greater  than  in  other  parts ;  and  since  the 
heat  ^  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  local  tangential  pressure  which 
produces  the  crushing  and  the  resistance  thereto,"  it  may  vary 
mdefinitely  up  to  actual  fusion.  So  long  as  the  crushed  rocK 
remains  out  of  reach  of  a  sufficient  access  of  subterranean  water,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  disturbance.     But  if,  through  the  weaker 

EBirts,  water  enough  should  descend  and  be  absorbed  by  the  intensely 
ot  crushed  mass,  it  would  be  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and, 
on  sufficient  diminution  of  pressure,  would  flash  into  steam  and 
produce  the  commotion  of  a  volcanic  eruption. 

This  ingenious  theory  requires  the  operation  of  sudden  and  violent 
movements,  or  at  least  that  the  heat  generated  by  the  crushing 
should  be  more  than  can  be  immediately  conducted  away  through 
the  crust.  Were  the  crushing  slow  and  equable,  the  heat  developed 
by  it  might  be  so  tranquilly  dissipated  that  the  temperature  of  the 
crust  might  not  be  sensibly  affected  in  the  process,  or  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  any  appreciable  molecular  rearrangement  of  the 

E articles  of  the  rock.  But  an  amount  of  internal  crushing  insuf- 
eient  to  generate  volcanic  action  may  have  been  accompanied  by 
such  an  elevation  of  temperature  as  to  induce  important  cnanges  in 
the  structure  of  rocks. 

There  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence  that,  among  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  secular  contraction  of  the  globe,  masses  of  sedimen- 
tary strata,  many  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  crumpled 
and  crushed,  and  that  the  crumpling  has  often  been  accompanied  by 
such  an  amount  of  heat  and  evolution  of  chemical  activity  as  to 
produce  an  interchange  and  rearrangement  of  the  elements  of  the 
rocks, — this  change  sometimes  advancing  to  the  point  of  actual 
fusion.  (See  poetea  p.  308,  and  Book  IV.  Part  VIII.)  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  at  least  of  these  periods  of  intense  terrestrial 
disturbance  have  been  followed  by  periods  of  prolonged  volcanic  action 
in  the  disturbed  areas.    Mr.  Mallet's  theory  is  thus,  to  some  extent> 


eludes  that  a  enbio  mUe  of  the  onist  taken  at  the  mean  density  wonid,  if  crashed  into 
powder,  give  out  heat  enouf^h  to  melt  nearly  ^i  cubic  miles  of  similar  rook,  assuming 
the  melting  point  to  be  2000°  Fahr. 
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Bupported  by   independent  geological    testimony.      The  existence,  \ 
however,  of  large  reservoirs  of  fused  rock,  at  a  comparatively  small  ) 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  may  be  conceived  as  probable,  apart  ' 
from  the  effects  of  crushing.    The  connection  of  volcanoes  with  lines  ' 
of  elevation,  and  consequent  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  is  precisely  : 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  on  the  view  that  the  nucleus,  ; 
though  practically  solid,  is  at  such  a  temperature  and  pressure  that 
any  diminution  of  the  pressure,  by  corrugation  of  the  crust  or  other- 
i^ise,  will  cause   the  subjacent  portion  of   the  nucleus  to    melt. 
Along  lines  of  elevation  the  pressure  is  relieved,  and  consequent 
melting  may  take  place.    On  these  lines  of  weakness  and  fracture, 
therefore,  the  conditions  for  volcanic  excitement  may  be  conceived  to 
be  best  developed.     Water,  able  soonest  to  reach  there  the  intensely 
heated  materials  underneath  the  crust,  may  give  rise  to  volcanic 
explosions.    The  periodicity  of  eruptions  may  thus  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  storing  up  of  sufficient  steam,  and  on  the 
amount  of  resistance  in  the  crust  to  be  overcome.     In  some  volcanoes 
the  intervals  of  activity,  like  those  of  many  geysers,  return  with 
considerable  regularity.     In  other  cases,  the  shattering  of  the  crust, 
or  the  upwelling  of  vast  masses  of  lava,  or  the  closing  of  subterranean 
passages  for  the  descending  water,  or  other  causes  may  vary  the 
conditions  so  much,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  eruptions  follow  each 
other  at  very  unequal  periods,  and  with  very  discrepant  energy. 
Each  great  outburst  exhausts  for  a  while  the  vigour  of  the  volcano, 
and  an  interval  is  needed  for  the  renewed  accumulation  of  vapour. 

But  beside  the  mechanism  by  which  volcanic  eruptions  are 
produced,  a  further  problem  is  presented  by  the  varieties  of  materials 
ejected  and  the  differences  which  these  exhibit  at  neighbouring  vents, 
and  even  sometimes  at  successive  eruptions  from  the  same  vent.  It 
is  common  to  find  that  the  earlier  lavas  of  a  volcano  have  been  acid 
(trachytes,  liparites,  obsidians,  &c.),  while  the  later  are  basic 
(andesites,  basalts,  <&c.).  Bichthofen  has  deduced  from  observations 
in  Europe  and  North  America  a  general  order  of  volcanic  succession 
which  has  been  well  sustained  by  subse(]^uent  investigation.  He 
states  that  volcanic  rocks  may  be  arranged  m  five  great  groups,  and 
that  all  over  the  world  these  groups  have  appeared  in  the  following 
sequence.  1.  Propylite;  2.  Andesite;  3.  Trachyte;  4.  Bhyolite; 
5.  Basalt.^  The  sequence  is  seldom  or  never  complete  in  any  one 
locality ;  sometimes  only  one  member  of  the  series  may  be  found,  but 
when  two  or  more  occur  they  take,  it  is  affirmed,  this  order,  basalt 
being  everywhere  the  latest  of  the  series.  Instances  have  been 
noti^  of  apparent  or  real  exceptions  to  Bichthofen*s  law.  But  the 
continued  study  of  the  great  volcanic  plateaux  of  Western  America  has 
supplied  many  new  examples  of  its  wide  application.^ 

>  **  The  Natnial  System  of  Yoloanio  Books."  F.  Biohthofen.  California  Acad.  8ci. 
1868. 

'  See  in  partionlar  Captain  Dntton's  valuable  Bepori  on  the  Geology  of  the  High 
Plaieattx  of  Utah,  Waahin^^toD,  1830,  p.  61 
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Beference  has  already  (p.  58)  been  made  to  the  speculation  of 
Durocber  as  to  the  existence  within  the  crust  of  an  upper  siliceous 
layer  with  a  mean  of  71  per  cent,  of  silica  and  a  lower  basic  layer 
with  about  51  per  cent,  of  silica.  Bunsen  also  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  volcanic  rocks  are  mixtures  of  two  original  normal  magmas 
— the  normal  trachytic  (with  67 — 76  silica,  and  a  ratio  of  acid  to 
base  of  5  to  1),  and  the  normal  pyroxenic  (with  47 — 48  silica  and  a 
ratio  of  3  to  2  between  acid  ana  base).  The  varying  proportions  in 
which  these  two  original  extreme  magmas  have  been  conibined  are, 
in  Bunsen's  view,  the  cause  of  the  differences  of  volcanic  rocks.  We 
may  conceive  these  two  layers  to  be  superposed  upon  each  other, 
according  to  relative  densities,  and  the  composition  of  the  last  erupted 
at  the  surface  to  depend  upon  the  depth  from  which  it  has  been 
derived,^  The  earlier  explosions  of  a  volcano  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  usually  from  the  upper  lighter  and  more  siliceous  layer, 
and  the  lavas  ejected  should  be  consequently  acid,  as  in  fact  they  are, 
while  the  later  eruptions,  reaching  down  to  deeper  and  heavier  zones 
of  the  magma,  would  brin^  up  such  basic  lavas  as  basalt.  Certainly 
the  general  similarity  of  the  volcanic  rocks  all  over  the  globe  would 
appear  to  prove  that  there  must  be  considerable  uniformity  of  com- 
position in  the  zones  of  intensely  hot  material  from  which  volcanic 
rocks  are  derived,  and  the  general  order  of  succession  in  the  appear- 
ance of  lavas,  shows  that  some  arrangement  in  relation  to  density 
probably  exists  within  the  crust.* 

Many  difficulties,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  explained  before  our 
knowledge  of  volcanic  action  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  rudi- 
mentary. For  example  why  should  two  adjoining  vents,  like  Mauna 
Loa  and  Silauea,  have  their  lava  column  at  such  widely  different 
levels  as  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  real  connection  between  them  ? 
Why  should  two  neighbouring  vents  sometimes  eject,  the  one  acid, 
the  other  basic  lavas  ?  Why  should  even  the  same  vent  occasionally 
exhibit  an  alternation  of  acid  and  basic  eruptions  ?  To  these  and 
other  questions  in  the  mechanism  of  volcanoes  no  satisfactory  answers 
have  yet  been  given.  In  Book  IV.,  Part  VII.,  a  description  is  given 
of  the  part  volcanic  rocks  have  played  in  building  up  what  we  see 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  student  will  there  find  other  illustrations 
of  facts  and  deductions  which  have  been  given  in  the  previous  pages. 

Section  II. — Earthquakes.^ 

The  term  Earthquake  denotes  any  natural  subterranean  con- 
cussion, varying  from  such  slight  tremors  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible 

'  See  S.  Yon  Waltershauflen,  Sicilien  und  Island,  p.  416.  Beyer,  Beitrag  zur  Physik 
der  Eruptionen,  iii. 

'  In  the  memoir  by  Captain  DnitoD,  cited  in  a  previoua  note,  the  hypothesis  is  main- 
tained that  the  order  of  appeamnce  of  the  lavas  is  determined  by  their  relative  density 
and  fusibility,  the  most  basic  and  heaviest,  though  most  easily  fused,  requiring  the 
highest  temperature  to  diminish  their  density  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  them  to  be 
erupted. 

'  On  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  consult  Hallet,  Brit,  Assoc,  1847,  part  ii.  p.  30 ; 
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up  to  severe  shocks,  by  which  houses  are  levelled,  rocks  dislocated, 
landslips  precipitated,  and    many  human    lives  destroyed.      The 

Ehenomena  are  analogous  to  the  shock  communicated  to  the  ground 
y  explosions  of  mines  or  powder-works.  They  may  be  most 
intelligibly  considered  as  wave-like  undulations  propagated  through 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  In  Mr.  Mallet's  language  an  earth- 
quake may  be  defined  as  '^  the  transit  of  a  wave  of  elastic  compression, 
or  of  a  succession  of  these,  in  parallel  or  intersecting  lines  through 
the  solid  substance  and  surface  of  the  disturbed  country."  The 
passage  of  this  wave  of  shock  constitutes  the  real  earthquake. 

Besides  the  wave  of  shock  transmitted  through  the  solid  crust, 
waves  are  also  propagated  through  the  air,  and,  where  the  site  of 
the  impulse  is  not  too  remote,  through  the  ocean.  Eai-thquakes 
originating  under  the  sea,  but  not  far  from  land,  are  sometimes 
specially  destructive  in  their  effects.  They  illustrate  well  the  three 
kinds  of  waves  associated  with  the  progress  of  an  earthquake.  These 
are,  1st,  The  true  earth*wave  through  the  earth's  crust ;  2nd,  a  wave 
propagated  through  the  air  to  which  the  characteristic  sounds  of 
rolling  waggons,  distant  thunder,  bellowing  oxen,  &c.,  are  due ;  3rd, 
Two  sea-waves,  one  of  which  travels  on  the  back  of  the  earth- wave 
and  reaches  the  land  with  it,  producing  no  sensible  effect  on  shore ; 
the  other  an  enormous  low  swell,  caused  by  the  first  sudden  blow  of 
the  earth-wave,  but  travelling  at  a  much  slower  rate,  and  reaching 
land  often  several  hours  after  the  earthquake  has  arrived. 

Velocity. — Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  earth- wave,  and  its  variation  with  the  nature  of  the 
material  through  which  it  is  propagated.  Mr.  Mallet  found  that  the 
shock  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  at  Holyhead  travelled 
at  the  rate  per  second  of  951  feet  in  wet  sand,  1283  feet  in  friable 
granite,  and  1640  feet  in  solid  granite.  Observations  of  the  time  at 
which  an  earthquake  has  successively  visited  the  different  places  on 
its  track  have  shown  similar  variations  in  the  rate  of  movement. 
Thus  in  the  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1857,  the  wave  of  shock  varied 
from  658  to  989  feet  per  second,  the  mean  rate  being  789  feet  The 
earthquake  at  Yiege  in  1855  was  estimated  to  have  travelled 
northwards  towards  Strasburg  at  a  rate  of  2861  feet  per  second,  and 
southwards  towards  Turin  at  a  rate  of  1398  feet,  or  less  than  half  the 
northern  speed.    The  rate  of  the  central  Edropean  earthquake  of 

• 

1850,  p.  1 ;  1851.  p.  272 ;  1852,  p.  1 ;  1858,  p.  I ;  1861,  p.  201.  "  The  Great  Neapolitan 
Earthquake  of  1857,"  2  vols.,  1862.  D.  Milne,  Edin.  Acw  Fhil.  Joum,  xxxi.-xxxvi.  A. 
Perrey,  SSAn,  Couronn.  Bruxelles,  xviii.  (1844)  Comptes  re^idus,  lii.  p.  146.  Otto  Volger, 
*-  Untenuchnngen  iiber  die  Phauomene  der  Erdbeben  in  der  Schweiz  "  Gotha,  1857-8 : 
Z.  Deutseh.  OeoL  Ges,  xiii.  p.  667.  K.  von  Beebaoh,  ^*  Dss  Mitteldeutsche  Erdbeben 
von  6  Marz,  1872,"  Leipzig,  1873.  R.  Falb,  •*  Grimdzuge  einer  Theorie  der  Erdbeben 
nod  Yulkanensansbruclie,"  Graz,  1871;  ^'Godanken  und  Studien  Uber  den  Yulkanistnus, 
&c.,"  1874.  Pfaff,  **Allgemeine  Geoloprie  ala  exaote  Wissenscliaft,"  Leipzig,  1873,  p.  224. 
BeoorcU  of  observed  earthquakes  will  be  found  in  tlie  memoirs  of  Mai  let  and  Perrey ; 
also  in  papers  by  Fuchs  in  Neues  Jcihrb,  1865-1871  and  in  Tschermak's  Mineralog. 
MiUheilungen,  1873  and  subsequent  years.  Other  papers  are  quoted  in  the  foUowiug 
p«ge«. 
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1872  was  estimated  to  have  been  2483  feet  in  a  second,  that  of  an  eartli- 
qualce  at  Travancore  in  Southern  Hindostan  656  feet  in  a  second. 

Duration.— The  number  of  shocks  in  an  earthquake  varies 
indefinitely,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  iotervalB  between  them. 
Sometimes  the  whole  earthquake  only  lasts  a  few  Beoonds ;  thuB  the 
city  of  Caracas,  with  its  fine  churches  and  10,000  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  destroyed  in  about  half-a-minute ;  Lisbon  was  overthrown  in 
five  minutes.  But  a  succession  of  shocks  of  rarying  intensity  may 
continue  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.  The  Calabrian  earthquake 
which  began  in  February,  1783,  was  continued  by  repeated  shocks  for 
nearly  four  years  until  the  end  of  1786. 

Modifying  influence  of  geological  structure, — In  its 
passage  through  the  solid  terrestnal  crust  from  the  focus  of  origin 
the  earih-wave  must  be  liable  to  continual  deflections  and  delays, 
from  the  Tarying  geological  structure  of  the  rocks.  To  this  cause, 
no  doubt,  must  l>e  ascribed  the  marked  differences  ia  the  rate  of 
prop^ation  of  the  same  earthquake  in  different  directions.  The 
wave  of  disturbance,  as  it  passes  from  one  kind  of  rock  to  another  and 
encounters  materiaU  of  very  difierent  elasticity,  or,  as  it  meets  with 
joints,  dislocations,  and  curvatures  in  the  same  rock,  must  be  liable 
to  manifold  changes  alike  in  rate  and  in  direction  of  movement. 
£ven  at  the  surface  one  efl'ect  of  diflerences  of  material  may  be  seen 
in  the  apparently  capricious  demolition  of  certain  quarters  of  a  city, 
while  others  are  left  comparatively  scatheless.  In  such  cases  it  is 
usually  found  that  buildings  erected  on  loose  inelastic  foundations, 
such  as  sand  and  clay,  are  more  liable  to  destruction  than  those 
placed  upon  solid  rook.  In  illustration  of  this  statement  the  accom- 
panying plan  (Fig.  64)  of  Fort  Boyal,  Jamaica,  was  giveu  by  De  la 


FlO.  64.— PUH  OP  POBT  ROTiL.  JaMAIO*,  HHOWrfO  THB  Ef  FKCM  07  TBI 
ElHTBQUAHE  0»  1692  (B.). 

P  C,  Pottioni  of  the  Toon  built  on  LimcBtoiiB  end  left  ataodiDg  after  the  ^rthqaoke; 
a  a,  L,  tlie  BoonilBr;  of  the  Town  prior  to  the  Earthquake;  N  N,  Qrouoil  gajoed 
bj  the  drifting  of  nuuI  np  to  the  end  of  lut  Centur; :  I  L  H,  AdditiooB  from  the 
Berne  caiue  duriDg  the  flret  qnuter  of  the  present  Centurj. 

Beche  *  to  show  that  the  portions  of  the  town  which  did  not  disappear 
'  "  Geological  ObMrrer,"  p.  426. 
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daring  the  earthquake  of  1692  were  built  upon  solid  white  limestone, 
while  the  parts  built  on  sand  were  shaken  to  pieces. 

It  has  been  observed  that  an  earthquake  shock  will  pass  under 
a  limited  area  without  disturbing  it,  while  the  region  all  roond  has 
been  affected,  as  if  there  were  there  some  supeiiScial  stratum  pro- 
tected from  the  earth-wave.  Humboldt  cited  a  case  where  miners 
were  driven  up  from  below-ground  by  earthquake  shocks  not 
perceptible  at  the  surface,  aud  on  the  other  hand,  an  instance  where 
they  experienced  no  sensation  of  an  earthquake  which  shook  the 
surface  with  considerable  violence.^  Such  facts  brine;  impressively 
before  the  mind  the  extent  to  which  the  course  of  the  earth-wave 
must  be  modified  by  geological  structure.  In  some  instances  the 
shock  extends  outwards  from  a  common  centre,  so  that  a  series  of 
concentric  circles  may  be  drawn  round  the  focus,  each  of  which 
will  denote  a  certain  approximately  uniform  intensity  of  shock 
(''  coseismic  lines  "  of  Mallet),  this  mtensitj  of  course  diminishing 
with  distance  from  the  focus.  The  Calabnan  earthquake  of  1857 
and  that  of  Central  Europe  in  1872  may  be  taken  m  illustration 
of  this  central  type.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  earthquake  travels 
chiefly  along  a  certain  band  or  zone  without  advancing  far  from  it 
laterally.  This  type  of  linear  earthquake  is  exemplified  by  the 
frequent  shocks  which  traverse  Chili,  reru  and  Ecuador,  between 
the  line  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Extent  of  country  affected. — ^The  area  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  shock,  from  a  mere  local  tract 
where  a  slight  tremor  has  been  experienced,  up  to  such  catastrophes 
as  that  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  which,  besides  convulsing  the  Portuguese 
coasts,  extended  into  the  north^of  Africa  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
Scandinavia  on  the  other,  and  was  even  felt  as  far  as  the  east  of 
North  America.      Humboldt  computed  that  the  area  shaken  by  this 

great  earthquake  was  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of 
urope.  The  South  American  earthquakes  are  remarkable  for  the 
freat  distances  to  which  their  effects  extend  in  a  linear  direction, 
hus  the  strip  of  country  in  Peru  and  Ecuador  severely  shaken 
by  the  earthquake  of  1868,  had  a  length  of  2000  miles. 

Depth  of  source. — Over  the  centre  of  origin  the  shock  is  felt 
as  a  vertical  up-and-down  movement  {Seismic  vertical  of  Mallet). 
Beceding  from  it  in  any  direction  this  shock  is  felt  as  an  undulatory 
movement  and  comes  up  more  and  more  obliquely.  The  angle  of 
emergence^  as  Mallet  showed,  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  mean 
of  observations  of  the  rents  and  displacements  of  walls  and  buildings* 
In  Fig.  65,  for  example,  the  wall  there  represented  has  been  rent 
by  an  earthquake  which  emerged  to  the  surface  in  the  path  marked 
by  the  arrow. 

By  observations  of  this  nature  Mr.  Mallet  has  shown  how  it  may  be 
possible  to  estimate  approximately  the  depth  of  origin  of  an  earth- 
quake.   Let  Fig.  66,  lor  example,  represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's 

I  <'  Coanos,'*  Art  Ear(hqudke9, 
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cniBt  in  wliich  at  a  an  earthqnake  arises.  The  ware  of  shock  will 
travel  outwards  in  sncceasive  spherical  slielle.  At  the  point  e  it  will 
be  felt  as  a  yertical  movement,  and  loose  objects,  such  as  paving-stones, 


Fio.  65.— Wall 


may  be  jerked  np  into  tfae  air,  and  descend  bottom  uppermost  on 
their  previous  sites.  At  d,  however,  the  wave  will  emerge  at  a 
lower  angle,  and  will  cive  rise  to  an  nodulation  of  the  gi'ound, 
and  the  oscillation  of  objects  projecting  above  the  sarface.  In  rent 
buildings  the  fissures  will  be  on  the  whole  perpendicular  to  the 
path  of  emergence.  By  a  series  of  observations  made  at  different 
points,  as  at  ^  and  /,  a  number  of  angles  are  obtained,  and  the  point 
where  the  various  lines  cut  the  vertical  (a)  will  mark  the  area  of 
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origin  of  the  shock.  By  this  means  Mallet  determined  that  the  depth 
at  which  the  impulse  of  the  Calabriau  earthquake  of  1857  was  given 
was  about  five  miles.  As  the  general  result  of  his  enquiries  he  con- 
cludes that,  on  the  whole,  the  origin  of  earthquakes  must  be  sought  in 
comparatively  superficial  parts  of  the  crust,  probably  never  exceeding 
a  depth  of  30  geographical  miles.  Von  Seebach  calculated  that  the 
earthquake  which  affected  Central  Europe  in  1872  originated  at  a 
depth  of  9'6  geographical  miles;  that  of  Belluno  in  the  same  year 
yraa  estimated  by  Hfifer  to  have  had  its  source  rather  more  than  4 
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miles  deep ;  whfle  that  of  Herzogenrath  in  1873  was  placed  by  Von 
Lasaulx  at  a  depth  of  about  14^  miles.^ 

Qeological  Effects. — These  are  dependent  not  only  on  the 
strength  of  the  coneussion'  but  on  the  structure  of  the  ground^  and  on 
the  site  of  the  disturbance,  whether  underneath  land  or  sea.  They 
include  changes  superinduced  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  on  terrestrial 
and  oceanic  waters,  and  on  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea. 

1.  Effects  upon  the  Soil  and  General  Surface  of  a 
Country. — The  earth-wave  or  wave  of  shock  underneath  a  country 
may  traverse  a  wide  region  and  affect  it  violently  at  the  time  without 
leaving  permanent  traces  of  its  passage.  BIocks  of  rock,  however, 
already  disengaged  from  their  parent  masses,  may  be  rolled  down 
into  the  valleys  below.  Landslips  are  produced,  which  may  give 
rise  to  considerable  subseouent  changes  of  drainage.  In  some 
instances  the  surfaces  of  solia  rocks  are  shattered  as  if  by  gunpowder, 
as  was  particularly  noticed  in  the  Concepcion  earthquake  of  1835  to 
have  taken  place  among  the  Primary  rocks  of  that  district.^  It 
has  often  been  observed  also  that  the  soil  is  rent  by  fissures  which 
vary  in  size  from  mere  cracks,  like  those  due  to  desiccation,  up  to 
deep  and  wide  chasms.  Permanent  modifications  of  the  landscape 
may  thus  be  produced.  Trees  are  thrown  down  and  buried,  wholly 
or  in  part,  in  tne  rents.  These  superficial  effects  may,  indeed,  be  soon 
effaced  by  the  levelling  power  of  the  atmosphere.  Where,  however, 
the  chasms  are  wide  and  deep  enough  to  intercept  rivulets,  or  to 
serve  as  channels  for  heavy  rain-torrents,  they  are  sometimes  further 
excavated,  so  as  to  become  gradually  enlarged  into  ravines  and  valleys, 
as  has  happened  in  the  casse  of  rents  caused  by  the  earthquakes  of 
1811-12,  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  As  a  rule,  each  rent  is  only  a  few 
yards  long.  Sometimes  it  may  extend  for  half  a  mile  or  even  more. 
In  the  earthquake  which  shook  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  in 
1848,  a  fissure  was  formed,  averaging  18  inches  in  width  and  traceable 
for  a  distance  of  60  miles  psu^Uel  to  the  axis  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tain-chain. The  subsequent  earthquake  of  1855,  in  the  same  region, 
gave  rise  to  a  fracture  which  could  be  traced  along  the  base  of  a 
Sne  of  cliff  for  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  Dr.  Oldham  has 
described  a  remarkable  series  of  fissurings  which  ran  parallel  with 
the  river  of  Calhar,  Eastern  British  India,  varying  with  it  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  and  traceable  for  100  miles.* 

Bemarkable  circular  cavities  have  been  noticed  in  Calabria  and 
elsewhere,  formed  in  the  ground  during  the  passage  of  the  earth- 
wave.  In  many  cases  these  holes  serve  as  funnels  of  escape  for 
an  abundant  discharge  of  water,  so  that  when  the  disturbance  ceases 
they  appear  as  pools.  They  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  sudden 
collapse  of  subterranean  water-channels  and  the  consequent  forcible 
ejection  of  the  water  to  the  surfaca 

^  H6f<;r,  Sitzb.  Akad.  Wien,  December  1S76.     Yon   Lasanlz,   Da$  Erdheben   von 
Herzogenrath  am  22  October^  1873,  Bonn,  1874. 
'  Darwin,  JounuU  of  Researchisy  1845,  p.  808. 
'  Q.  J,  Qeci,  8oc,  xxviti.  p.  257. 
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2.  Effects  upon  Terrestrial  Waters.^ — Springs  are  tem- 
porarily affected  by  earthquake  movements,  becommg  greater  or 
smaller  in  volume,  sometimes  muddy  or  discoloured,  and  sometimes 
increasing  in  temperature.  Brooks  and  rivers  have  been  observed  to 
flow  with  an  interrapted  course,  increasing  or  diminishing  in  size, 
stopping  in  their  flow  so  as  to  leave  their  channels  dry,  and  then 
rolling  forward  with  increased  rapidity.  Lakes  are  still  more 
sensitive.  Their  waters  occasionallv  rise  and  fall  for  several  hours, 
even  at  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  the  centre  of  disturb- 
ance. Thus,  on  the  day  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  many  of  the 
lakes  of  central  and  north-western  Europe  were  so  affected  as  to  main- 
tain a  succession  of  waves  rising  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet  above  their 
usual  level.  Cases,  however,  have  been  observed  where,  owing  to 
excessive  subterranean  movement,  lakes  have  been  emptied  of  their 
contents  and  their  beds  have  been  left  permanently  dry.  On  the 
other  hand,  areas  of  dry  ground  have  neen  depressed,  and  have 
become  the  sites  of  new  lakes. ; 

Some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  fresh  water  of  a 
region,  however,  are  produced  by  the  fall  of  masses  of  rock  and  earth, 
which,  by  damming  up  a  stream,  may  so  arrest  its  water  as  to  form 
e  lake.  If  the  barrier  be  of  sufficient  strength,  the  lake  will  be 
permanent ;  though  from  the  usually  loose,  incoherent  character  of 
its  materials,  the  dam  thrown  across  the  pathway  of  a  stream  runs  a 
great  risk  of  being  undermined  by  the  percolating  water.  A  sudden 
giving  way  of  the  barrier  allows  the  confined  water  to  rush  with 

treat  violence  down  the  valley  and  to  produce  perhaps  tenfold  more 
avoc  there  than  may  have  been  caused  by  the  original  earthquake. 
When  a  landslip  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  divert  a  stream  from 
its  previous  course,  the  new  channel  thus  taken  may  become 
permanent,  and  a  valley  may  be  cut  out  or  widened. 

3.  Effects  upon  the  Sea. — The  great  sea-wave  propagated 
outward  from  the  centre  of  a  sub-oceanic  earthquake,  and  reaching 
the  land  after  the  earth-wave  has  arrived  there,  gives  rise  to  much 
destruction  along  the  maritime  parts  of  the  disturoed  region.  As  it 
approaches  the  shore,  the  littoral  waters  retreat  seawards,  sucked  up, 
as  it  were,  by  the  advancing  wall  of  water,  which,  reaching  a  height 
of  sometimes  60  feet,  rushes  over  the  bare  beach  and  sweeps  inland, 
carrying  with  it  everything  which  it  can  dislodge  and  bear  away. 
Loose  blocks  of  rock  are  thus  lifted  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  former  position,  and  left  at  a  higher  level.  Deposits  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  other  superficial  accumulations  are  torn  up  and  swept 
away,  while  the  surface  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  limit  reached  by 
the  wave,  is  strewn  with  debris.  If  the  district  has  been  already 
shattered  by  the  passage  of  the  earth- wave,  the  advent  of  the  great 
sea-wave  augments  and  completes  the  devastation.  The  havoc 
caused  by  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  and  by  that  of  Peru  and 
Ecuador  in  1868,  was  much  aggravated  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
oceanic  wave. 

^  Eluge,  Neues  Jahrh.f  1861,  p.  777. 
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4.  Permanent  Changes  of  Level. — It  has  been  observed, 
after  the  passage  of  an  earthquake^  that  the  level  of  the  disturbed 
country  has  sometimes  been  changed.  Thus  after  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  19th  November  1822,  the  coast  of  Chili  for  a  long 
distance  was  found  to  have  risen  from  3  to  4  feet,  so  that  along 
shore  littoral  shells  were  exposed  adhering  still  to  the  rocks  amid 
multitudes  of  dead  fish.  The  same  coast-line  has  been  further 
upraised  by  subsequent  earthquake  shocks.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  instances  have  been  observed  where  the  effect  of  the  earth* 
quake  has  been  to  depress  permanently  the  disturbed  ground.  For 
example,  bv  the  Bengal  earthquake  of  1762,  an  area  of  60  square 
miles  on  the  coast,  near  Chittagong,  suddenly  went  down  beneath 
the  sea,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  higher  eminences  above  water. 
The  succession  of  earthquaKes  which  in  the  years  1811  and  1812 
devastated  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  gave  rise  to  widespread 
depressions  of  the  ground,  over  some  of  which,  above  alluded  to, 
the  river  spread  so  as  to  form  new  lakes,  with  the  tops  of  the  trees 
still  standing  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Distribution  of  Earthquakes. — While  no  large  space  of  the 
earth's  surface  seems  to  be  free  from  at  least  some  degree  of  earth- 
quake-movement, there  are  regions  more  especially  liable  to  the 
visitation.  As  a  rule,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  in  volcanic 
districts,  the  explosions  of  a  volcano  being  generally  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  tremors  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  In  the  Old 
World  a  great  belt  of  earthquake  disturbance  stretches  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  along  that  tract  of  remarkable  depressions  and 
elevations  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  northern 
Africa,  and  spreading  eastward  so  as  to  enclose  the  basins  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  Caspian,  and  Sea  of  Aral,  and  to  rise 
into  the  great  moxmtain-ridges  of  Central  Asia.  In  this  zone  lie 
numerous  volcanic  vents,  both  active  and  extinct  or  dormant,  from 
the  Azores  on  the  west  to  the  basaltic  plateaux  of  India  on  the  east. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  is  surrounded  with  a  v«ist  ring  of  volcanic  vents, 
and  its  borders  are  likewise  subject  to  frequent  earthquake  shocks. 
Some  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes  within  human  experience 
have  been  those  which  have  affected  the  western  seaboard  of  South 
America. 

Origin  of  Earthquakes. — ^Though  the  phenomeniet  of  an  earthquake 
become  intelb'gible  as  the  results  of  the  transmission  of  waves  of 
shock  arising  from  a  centre  where  some  sudden  and  violent  impulse 
has  been  given  within  the  terrestrial  crust,  the  origin  of  this 
sudden  blow  can  only  be  conjectured.  Various  conceivable  causes 
may  at  different  times  and  under  different  conditions,  communicate  a 
shock  to  the  subterranean  regions*  Such  are  the  sudden  flashing 
into  steam  of  water  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  sudden  condensation 
of  steam,  the  explosions  of  a  volcanic  orifice,  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof  of  a  subterranean  cavity,  or  the  sudden  snap  of  deep-seated  rocks 
subjected  to  prolonged  and  intense  strain. 
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In  volcanic  regions  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  precede 
or  accompany  eruptions  are  doubtless  traceable  to  explosions  of 
elastic  vapom-s  and  notably  of  steam.  As  earthquakes  originate 
also  in  districts  remote  from  any  active  volcano,  and,  so  &r  as 
observation  shows,  at  comparatively  shallow  depths,  these  cannot 
be  connected  with  ordinary  volcanic  action,  thougn  it  is  possible  that 
by  movements  of  molten  or  highly-heated  matter  within  the  crust 
and  its  invasion  of  the  upper  layer,  to  which  meteoric  water  in  con- 
siderable quantities  descends,  sudden  and  extensive  generation  of 
steam  may  occasionally  take  place.^  In  minor  cases  where  the 
tremor  is  slight  and  local,  we  may  conceive  that  the  collapse  of  the 
roof  or  sides  of  some  of  the  numerous  tunnels  and  caverns  dissolved 
out  of  undei^round  rocks  by  permeating  water  may  suffice  to 
produce  the  observed  shocks.  Where,  however,  the  area  convulsed 
IS  large,  some  more  potent  cause  must  be  sought.  One  of  the  most 
abvious  of  these  is  the  rupture  of  rocks  within  the  crust  under  the 
intense  strain  produced  by  subsidence  upon  the  more  rapidly  con- 
tracting inner  hot  nucleus.  In  mountainous  districts  many  different 
degrees  of  shock  from  mere  tremors  up  to  important  earthquakes 
have  been  observed,  and  these  are  not  improbably  due  to  sudden 
more  or  less  extensive  fractures  of  rocks  which  are  still  under  great 
strain.'  Hoemes,  from  a  study  of  earthquake  phenomena,  concludes 
that  though  some  minor  earth-tremors  may  be  due  to  the  collapse  of 
underground  caverns,  and  others  of  local  character  to  volcanic  action, 
the  greatest  and  most  important  earth(]^uakes  are  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  formation  of  moimtains,  and  he  connects  the  lines 
followed  by  earthquakes  with  the  structural  lines  of  mountain-axes.^ 

A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  recorded  earthquakes  shows  that 
they  have  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  winter  half  than  in  the 
summer  half  of  the  year.  Out  of  656  earthquakes  chronicled  in 
France  up  to  the  year  1845,  three-fifths  took  place  in  the  winter, 
and  two-ftfths  in  the  summer  months.  In  Switzerland  also  they  have 
been  observed  to  be  about  three  times  more  numerous  in  winter  than 
in  summer.*  The  same  fietct  is  remarked  in  the  history  of  earthquakes 
in  Britain.  The  general  concurrence  of  testimony  would  seem  to 
show  that  this  cannot  be  an  accidental  circumstance,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  how  mere  differences  of  atmospheric  pressure  can 
affect  the  staoility  of  the  interior  of  the  crust  (See  the  remarks 
already  made  in  regard  to  Stromboli,  p.  210.) 

Section  III. — Secular  Upheaval  and  Depression. 

Besides  sadden  movements  due  to  earthquake-shocks,  the  crust 
of  the  earth  undergoes  in  many  places  oscillations  of  an  extremely 

1  P£ftfl;  AUgemeiM  Oeologie  die  exaete  Wiseentehaft,  p.  280. » 
'  See  posteaj  p.  309.    Saess,  EnUUhung  der  Alpen^  Vienna,  1875. 
■  '*  Erdbeben  Btadien,"  Jahrh,  Oeol.  Beichs,  zxTiii.  (1878)  p.  448. 
*  Perrey,  op.  cit.    Peirey  and  D*Abbadie  have  likewiae  tried  to  traoe  a  oonnection 
between  the  greater  frequency  of  earthquakee  and  tbe  moon's  nearness  to  the  earth. 
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quiet  and  uniform  character,  sometimes  of  an  eleyatory,  sometimes 
of  a  subsiding  nature.  So  tranquil  may  these  changes  be  as  to 
produce  from  day  to  day  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
the  ground  affected,  so  that  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  genera- 
tions, and  by  means  of  careful  measurements,  can  they  really  be 
proved.  Indeed,  in  the  interior  of  a  country  nothing  but  a  series 
of  accurate  leyellings  from  some  unmoved  datum-line  might  detect 
the  change  of  level,  unless  the  effecto  of  this  terrestrial  disturbance 
showed  themselves  in  altering  the  drainage.  It  is  only  along  the 
sea-coast  that  a  ready  measure  is  afforded  of  any  such  movement. 

It  is  customary  in  popular  language  to  speak  of  the  sea  rising  or 
falling  relatively  to  the  land.  .  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  possible 
augmentation  of  the  oceanic  waters,  nor  of  any  diminution  save  what 
may  be  due  to  the  extremely  slow  processes  of  abstraction  by  the 
hydration  of  minerals  and  absorption  into  the  earth's  interior. 
Any  changes,  therefore,  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  must 
be  due  to  some  readjustment  in  the  form  either  of  the  solid  globe  or 
of  its  watery  envelope  or  of  both.     Play  fair  pointed  out  at  the  be- 

E'nning  of  this  century  that  no  subsidence  of  the  sea-level  could 
\  loctS  but  must  extend  over  the  globe. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  regarding  possible  causes 
of  alteration  of  the  sea-level.  Thus  a  shifting  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  density  within  the  nucleus  of  the  planet  would  affect  the 
position  and  level  of  the  oceans  {ante,  p.  44).  A  change  in  the 
earth's  centre  of  gravity,  such  as  might  result  from  the  accumxdation 
of  large  masses  of  snow  and  ice  as  an  ice-cap  at  one  of  the  poles, 
has  been  already  (p.  18])  referred  to  as  tending  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  ocean  in  tne  hemisphere  so  affected,  and  to  diminish  it  in  a 
corresponding  measure  elsewhere.  The  return  of  the  ice  into  the 
state  of  water  would  produce  an  opposite  effect  A  still  further 
conceivable  source  of  geographical  disturbance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  as  a  conse<]^uence  of  the  diminution  of  centrifugal  force 
owing  to  the  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  caused  by  me  tidal 
wave,  the  sea-level  must  have  a  tendency  to  subside  at  the  equator 
and  rise  at  the  poles.^  A  larger  amount  of  land,  however,  need  not 
ultimately  be  laid  bare  at  the  equator,  for  the  change  of  level 
resulting  from  this  cause  would  be  so  dow  that  as  Dr.  CroU  has 

Eointed  out,  the  general  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  might 
eep  pace  with  it^  and  diminish  the  terrestrial  area  as  much  as  the 
retreat  of  the  ocean  tended  to  increase  it.  The  same  writer  has 
further  suggested  that  the  waste  of  the  equatorial  land,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  detritus  in  higher  latitudes,  may  still  further 
counteract  the  effects  of  retardation  and  the  consequent  change  of 
ocean-level.* 

>  CiolL  Phn.  Mag.  186S,  p.  SS2.  Sir  W.  ThomsoD,  Tram,  QeoL.  8oe.  Glasgow,  HI 
p.  223. 

*  In  a  recent  oommTmioation  to  the  *  G^logische  BeiohBaoBtalt'  of  Vienna,  Herr 
Edwaid  Sneas  has  stated  his  oonvlotion  that  the  limits  of  the  dry  land  depend  upon 
certain  large  indetenninate  osolllatlons  of  the  statical  figure  of  the  oceanic  enrelopo ; 

T  2 
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The  balance  of  evidence  at  present  available  seems  decidedly 
adverse  to  any  theory  which  would  account  for  ancient  and  modern 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  by  variations  in  the 
figure  of  the  oceanic  envelope,  but  to  be  in  favour  of  regarding  such 
changes  as  due  to  movements  of  the  solid  crust.  The  proofs  of  up- 
heaval and  subsidence,  though  sometimes  obtainable  from  wide  areas, 
are  marked  by  a  want  of  uniformity  and  a  local  and  variable  char- 
acter indicative  of  an  action  local  and  variable  in  its  operations,  such 
as  the  folding  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  not  uniform  and  wide- 
spread, such  as  might  be  predicated  of  any  alteration  of  searlevel. 
While  admitting  therefore  that  to  a  certain  extent  oscillations  of  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land  may  have  arisen  from  some  of  the 
causes  above  enumerated,  we  must  hold  that  on  the  whole  it  is  the 
land  which  rises  and  sinks  rather  than  the  sea.^ 

§  i.  Upheaval. — ^Various  maritime  tracts  of  land  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  undergone  in  recent  times,  or  to  be  still  undergoing, 
a  gradual  elevation  aoove  the  sea.  Thus,  the  coast  of  Siberia,  for 
600  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Lena,  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen 
and  Novaja  Zemlja,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  area  at  its  southern  apex,  and  a  maritime  strip  of  western 
South  America,  have  been  proved  to  have  been  recently  upheaved. 
In  searching  for  proofs  of  such  movements  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guar4  against  being  deceived  by  any  apparent  retreat  of  the  sea, 
which  may  be  due  merely  to  the  deposit  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud 
along  the  shore,  and  the  consequent  gain  of  land.  Local  accumula- 
tions of  gravel  or  *^  storm  beaches  **  are  often  thrown  up  by  storms, 
even  above  the  level  of  ordinary  high-tide  mark.  In  estuaries,  also, 
considerable  tracts  of  low  ground  are  gradually  raised  above  the  tide 
level  by  the  slow  deposit  of  mud.  The  following  proofs  of  actual  rise 
of  the  land  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on.^ 

Evidence  from  dead  organisms. — ^Bocks  covered  with 
barnacles  or  other  littoral  adherent  animals,  or  pierced  by  lithodom- 
ous  shells,  afford  presumptive  proof  of  the  presence  of  tne  sea.  A 
single  stone  with  these  creatures  on  its  surtace  would  not  be  satis- 
factory evidence,  for  it  might  be  cast  up  by  a  storm ;  but  a  line  of 
large  boulders,  which  had  evidently  not  been  moved  since  the  cirri- 
pedes  and  molluscs  lived  upon  them,  and  still  more  a  solid  cliff  with 
these  marks  of  littoral  or  sub-littoral  life  upon  its  base,  now  raised 

that  not  only  aie  **  raised  beaches  "  to  be  thus  explained,  bat  that  there  are  absolately 
no  vertical  moyements  of  the  crust  save  such  as  may  form  part  of  the  plication  arising 
from  secular  contraction ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  secular  flnotuatioDS  in  the  level  of  the 
continents  is  merely  a  remnant  of  the  old  **  Erhebungstheorie,"  destined  to  speedy 
extinction.  He  is  preparing  a  separate  work  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  wiU  probably 
explain  how  he  supposes  the  oscillations  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  oceans  to  have  been 
caused.    Sec  VerliancL  ChoL  Eeiehs.  1880,  No.  11. 

^  The  arguments  which  can  be  brought  forward  against  the  view  above  adopted  and  in 
Ikvour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  increase  of  the  land  above  sea-level  is  due  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in  an  essay  by  H.  Trantsohold  in  the  BuUetin  BoeUti  Imp, 
des  NaturaUgtes  de  Mosoou,  xlii.  (1869)  part  i.  p.  1. 

'  See  **  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes  **  (A.  G.),  Chambers's  Misc^Jany  of  Tracts, 
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aboye  hi^h-water  mark,  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  rise  of 
land.  The  amount  of  the  upheaval  might  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  measuring  the  vertical  distance  between  the  upper 
edge  of  the  barnacle  zone  upon  the  upraised  rock,  and  the  limit  of 
the  same  zone  on  the  present  shore.  By  this  kind  of  evidence  the 
recent  uprise  of  the  coast  of  Scandinavia  has  been  proved.  The  shell 
borings  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  prove  first  a  depression  and  then  an  elevation  of  the 
ground  to  the  extent  of  more  than  twenty  feet.^ 

Of  similar  import  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  dead  organisms 
fixed  in  their  position  of  growth  beneath  sea-level.  Thus  dead 
specimens  of  Mya  tnmoata  occur  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  considerable  numbers  still  placed  with  their 
siphuncular  end  uppermost  in  the  stiff  clay  in  which  they  burrowed. 
The  position  of  these  shells  is  about  high-wat^r  mark,  but  as  their 
existing  descendants  do  not  live  above  low-water  mark,  we  may  infer 
that  the  coast  has  been  raised  by  at  least  the  difiBrence  between  hi<yh 
and  low-water  mark,  or  eighteen  feet^  Shells  of  the  large  Phdas 
dactylus  occur  in  a  similar  position  near  high-water  mark  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast.  Even  below  low-water  examples  have  been  noted, 
as  in  the  interesting  case  observed  by  Sars  on  the  Drobaksbank  in 
the  Christiania  Fjord,  where  dead  stems  of  OtnUinaprolifera  (L.)  occur 
at  depths  of  only  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms.  This  coral  is  really  a  deep- 
sea  form,  living  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Norway  at 
depths  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  fathoms  in  cold 
water.  It  must  have  been  killed  as  the  elevation  of  the  area  brought 
it  up  into  upper  and  warmer  layers  of  water.'  It  has  even  been 
said  that  the  pines  on  the  edges  of  the  Norwerian  snow-fields  are 
dying  in  consequence  of  the  secular  elevation  of  the  land  bringing 
them  up  into  colder  zones  of  the  atmosphere. 

Any  stratum  of  rock  containing  marine  organisms  which  have 
manifestly  lived  and  died  where  their  remains  now  lie,  must  be  held 
to  prove  upheaval  of  the  land.  In  this  way  it  can  be  shown  that 
most  of  the  solid  land  now  visible  to  us  has  once  been  under  the  sea. 
High  on  the  flanks  of  mountain  chains  (as  in  the  Alps  and  Hima- 
layas), undoubted  marine  shells  occur  in  the  solid  rocks. 

Searworn  Caves. — ^A  line  of  sea-worn  caves,  now  standing  at  a 
distance  above  high-water  mark  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea,  affords 
evidence  of  recent  uprise. .  In  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  67) 
examples  of  such  caves  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  once  the 
sea-margin,  now  separated  from  the  tide  by  a  platform  of  meadow- 
land. 

Kaised  Beaches  furnish  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
upheaval.    A  beach,  or  space  between  tide-marks,  where  the  sea  is 

*  Babbage.  Edin.  PhU.  Joum.  xi.  (1824),  91.  J.  D.  Forbes,  ^tn.  Jbum.  iSbi.  L  (1829). 
p.  260,  LyelT.  **  Principlea,"  ii.  p.  164. 

'  Hugh  Miller's  Edinburgh  and  iU  Neighbourhood^  p.  110. 

'  Quoted  by  Vom  Rath  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Aus  Korwegen,"  NeueB  Jahf^,  1869, 
p.  422.    For  another  example  aee  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  Brit,  Aatoe,,  1867,  p.  431. 
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coDBtantlj  grinding  down  sand  and  gravel,  mingling  with  them  the 
lemains  of  ^etls  asd  other  organiams,  Bometimea  piluig  the  deposits 
up,  sometimes  sweeping  them  away  out  into  opener  water,  forms  a 


familiar  terrace  or  platform  on  coast-lines  skirting  tidal  seas.  When 
land  is  upraised,  and  this  margin  of  littoral  deposits  is  carried 
above  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  flat  terrace  thus  elevated  ia  known 
as  a  "raised  beach"  (Figs.  67,  68).  The  former  high-water  mark 
then  lies  inland,  and  while  its  sea-wom  oaves  are  in  time  hung  with 
ferns  and  mosses,  the  beach  across  which  the  tides  once  Bowed 
furnishes  a  platform,  on  which  meadows,  fields,  gardens,  roads, 
houses,  villages,  and  towns  spring  up,  while  a  new  oeach  is  made 
below  the  margin  of  the  uplifted  one. 


Raised  beaches  abound  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  They  are  found,  for  example,  round 
many  parts  of  the  coast  line  of  Britain.    Do  la  Beche  gives  the 
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Bubjoioed  Tiew  (Pig.  69)  of  a  Cornisli  locality  where  the  existing 
heaeh  is  flankea  by  a  cliff  of  slate,  h,  continually  cut  away  by  the 
sea  so  that  the  overlying  raised  beach,  a,  e,  will  ere  long  disftppear. 


Fio.  G9.— Tuw  or  Baucd  Buoh,  Nillx*!  Cats,  Cobnwall  (B). 

The  coaal-line  on  both  sides  of  Scotland  is  likewise  fringed  with 
raised  beaches,  sometimes  four  or  five  occurring  above  each  other 
at  heights  of  25,  40,  50,  60,  75  and  100  feet  above  the  prewat 
high-water  mark.*  The  sides  of  the  mountainous  ^ords  of  Kortheni 
Norway,  up  to  more  than  600  feet  above  sea-level,  are  marked 
with  conspicuous  lines  of  terraces  (Fig.  70),  some  of  which  are 


Fi8.  70.— View  or  Tuiiu<»a,  Altkh  Fjobd,  Nobwax. 

remarkable  for  showing  an  increase  in  their  height  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  inland,  and  thus  indicating  a  greater  upward  movement 
towards  the  interior  than  seawards.      These    terraces  are  partly 

'  FoT  BOCOontB  oT Bome  British  ntlaed beaebea  sea  De  IkBeche,  lUemotr  .  .  _  ..., 
DtBon  and  CbniiwiII ;  B.  Cbambers,  "  Anciont  8eft  MaTRinB ; "  PiMlwiili,  Q.  J.  QtcL 
xsriii.  p.  33 ;  '"■  p.  29.    Uaber,  Otol.  Mag.  1878,  p-  160. 
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ordinary  beach  deposits,  partly  notches  cut  out  of  rock.^  Each 
terrace  marks  a  former  lower  level  of  the  land  with  regard  to  the 
sea^  and  probably  a  lengthened  stay  of  the  land  at  that  level,  while 
the  intervals  between  them  represent  the  yertical  amount  of  each 
successive  uplift,  and  show  that  the  land  in  its  upward  movement 
did  not  remain  long  enough  at  intermediate  points  for  the  formation 
of  terraces.  A  succession  of  raised  beaches,  rising  above  the  present 
sea-level,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  pointing  to  a  former  intermittent 
upheaval'  of  the  country,  interrupted  by  long  pauses  during  which 
the  general  level  did  not  materially  change. 

On  the  west  coast  of  South  America  lines  of  raised  terrace 
containing  recent  shells  have  been  traced  by  Darwin,  which  prove  a 
great  upheaval  of  that  part  of  the  globe  in  modem  geological  time. 
The  terraces  are  not  quite  horizontal  but  rise  towards  the  south.  On 
the  frontier  of  Bolivia  they  occur  at  from  65  to  80  feet  above  the 
existing  sea-level,  but  nearer  the  higher  mass  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
they  are  found  at  1000,  and  near  Valparaiso  at  1800  feet.  That 
some  of  these  ancient  sea  margins  belong  to  the  human  period,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Darwin's  discovery  of  shells  with  bones  of  birds,  ears 
of  maize,  plaited  reeds  and  cotton  thread  in  one  of  the  terraces 
opposite  Callao  at  a  height  of  85  feet.^  Baised  beaches  occur  in 
New  Zealand,  and  indicate  a  greater  eleyation  of  the  southern  than 
the  northern  part  of  the  country.*  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
increased  rise  of  the  terraces  polewards  occurs  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  one  of  the  facts  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  would  explain  the  terraces  by  displacements  of  the  sea 
rather  than  of  the  land. 

Human  Becords  and  Traditions. — ^In  countries  which  have 
been  long  settled  by  a  human  population,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
prove,  or  at  least  to  render  probable,  the  fact  of  recent  uprise  of  the 
land  by  reference  to  tradition,  to  local  names,  and  to  works  of  human 
construction.  Piers  and  harbours,  if  now  found  to  stand  above  the 
upper  limit  of  high-water,  furnish  indeed  indisputable  evidence  of  a 
rise  of  land  since  their  erection.  Numerous  proofs  of  a  recent 
upheaval  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Spitzbergen 
eastward  have  been  observed.  At  Spitzbergen  itself,  besides  its 
raised  beaches,  bearing  witness  to  previous  elevations,  small  islands 
which  existed  two  hundred  years  ago  are  now  joined  to  larger  portions 
of  land.  At  Novaja  Zemlja  since  the  Dutch  expedition  of  1594  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  rising  of  the  sea  bottom  to  the  extent  of  100 
feet  or  more«     On  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  the  island  of  Diomida, 

»  See  R.  CJhambers,  *•  Tracings  of  the  North  of  Europe"  (1850),  p.  172,  H  aeq. 
Biayais,  Voyages  de  la  Commission  Scientiflque  du  Nord,  &c.,  tninslated  in  Q.  J.  GtoL 
8oo.  i.  p.  534.  Kjerulf,  Z,  Deutsch,  OeoL.  Ges.  zxiL  p.  1.  **  Die  Geologie  dea  siid.  und 
mitll.  Norwegen,"  1880,  p.  7.  Qeol  Mag.  viii.  p.  74.  Dakyna,  OeoL  Mag.  1877,  p.  72. 
Lehmonn,  **  Ueber  ehemalige  Btrandlinien,"  &c.,  Halle,  1879.  Zeitsch,  ges,  Natunoiss, 
1880,  p.  280.    E.  Pettersen,  Tramsd  Museums  Aarshefter,  III.  1880, 

'  ^  Geological  ObeeryationB,"  chap.  ix. 

»  HaaafB  «  Geology  of  Canterbury,"  1879.  p.  866. 
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observed  in  1760  by  Cludaonrof  to  the  east  of  Oape  Sriatoj,  was  fonnd 
by  Wrangel  sixty  years  afterwards  to  have  oeen  united  to  the 
jnaiDland.^ 

5  2.  Snbsidenoe.  It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  a  downward  move- 
nent  of  land,  for  the  evidence  of  each  Buccessive  sea-margin  is  carried 
down  and  washed  away  or  covered  np.  The  student  will  take  care 
to  guard  himself  against  being  misled  by  mere  proofs  of  the 
advance  of  the  sea  on  the  land.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  where 
such  an  advance  is  taking  place,  it  is  due  not  to  sub^dence  of  the 
land,  but  to  erosion  of  the  sbores.  It  is  indeed  the  converse  of  the 
deposition  above  mentioned  (p.  276)  as  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
proof  of  apbeaval.  The  results  of  mere  erosion  by  the  sea,  how- 
ever, and  mose  of  actual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  land,  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  without  some  care.  The  encroachment  of 
the  sea  npon  the  laud  may  involve  the  disappearance  of  successive 
fields,  roans,  houses,  villages,  and  even  whole  parishes,  without  any 
actual  change  of  level  of  the  land.  The  foUowmg  kinds  of  evidence 
may  be  held  to  prove  the  &ct  of  subsidence. 

Submerged  Forests. — As  the  land  is  brought  down  within 
reach  of  the  waves,  and  its  charactfiristio  surface-features  are  effaced. 


Fio.  71. — Sbotioh  op  Sdbiiebokd  Fobmt  (B). 
A  plKtform  of  older  rooks  (e  «)  has  been  covered  with  ioil  (d  d)  on  whiah  trees  (n  a  a) 
liaTseatabliahed  IhemoelTeB.  In  oonrsa  of  lime,  aftenoiue  of  the  trees  bad  fallen  (b), 
and  s  quantity  of  refutable  soil  liad  aocumulated,  enoloaiufc  here  and  there  tbe 
bonea  of  deer  and  oxen  (e  e),  the  area  sank,  and  the  sea  overBuiriiig  it  thieiT  donn 
npOD  ita  sutfaoe  sand;  or  mndd;  depogita  (//). 

the  submerged  area  may  retain  little  or  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a  land-surface.  It  will  be  covered,  as  a  rule,  with  sea-worn  sand 
or  silt.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why,  among  the  marine  strata 
which  form  so  much  of  the  stratiSed  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
contain  so  many  proofs  of  depression,  actual  traces  of  land-surfaces 
are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  oaly  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, as,  for  instance,  where  the  area  is  sheltered  irom  prevalent 
winds  and  waves,  and  where,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  land  can 

>  Grad.  BaU.  Boe.  GUoL  Franee,  3rd  Bar.  iL  p.  3(3.  Traoea  of  oscillations  of  leral 
-within  historio  times  have  been  observed  in  tho  Netherlands  and  Upper  Italy.  BuiL 
8oe.  GtA.  FrcHiee,  2od  sei.  xix.  p.  99G ;  3rd  ser,  ii.  pp.  46,  222. 
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sink  trcmquilly  under  the  sea,  that  fragments  of  that  surface  may  be 
preserved  under  overlying  marine  accumulations.  It  is  in  such 
places  that  *^  submerged  forests  "  occur.  These  are  stumps  of  trees 
still  in  their  positions  of  growth  in  their  native  soil,  often  associated 
with  beds  of  peat,  full  of  tree-roots,  hazel-nuts,  branches,  leaves,  and 
other  indications  of  a  terrestrial  surface. 

De  la  Beche  has  described,  round  the  shores  of  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  western  Somerset,  a  vegetable  accumulation,  consisting  of  plants 
of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  grow  freely  on  the  adjoining 
land,  and  occurring  as  a  bed  at  the  mouths  of  valleys,  at  the  bottoms 
of  sheltered  bays,  and  in  front  of  and  under  low  tracts  of  land,  of 
which  the  seaward  side  dips  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  sea.^ 
Over  this  submerged  land-surface  sand  and  silt  containing  estuarine 
shells  have  generally  been  deposited,  whence  we  may  infer  that  in 
the  submergence  the  valleys  hrst  became  estuaries,  and  then  sea- 
bays.  If  now,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  series  of  such  submei^;ed 
forests  should  be  formed  one  over  the  other,  and  if,  finally,  they 
should,  by  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom,  be  once  more  laid  dry,  so  as 
to  bo  capable  of  examination  by  boring,  .wellnsinking,  or  otherwise, 
they  would  prove  a  former  long-continued  depression,  with  intervals 
of  rest.  These  intervals  would  be  marked  bv  the  buried  forests,  and 
the  progress  of  depression  by  the  strata  of  sand  and  mud  lying  between 
them.  In  short,  the  evidence  would  be  strictly  on  a  parallel  with 
that  furnished  b^  a  succession  of  raised  beaches  as  to  a  former 
protracted  intermittent  elevation. 

Coral-islands. — Evidence  of  wide-spread  depression,  over  the 
area  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  has  been  adduced  from  the 
structure  and  growth  of  coral  reefs  and  islands.  Mr.  Darwin,  many 
years  ago,  pointed  out  that  as  the  reef-building  corals  do  not  live  at 
depths  of  more  than  20  to  30  fathoms,  and  yet  their  reefs  rise 
out  of  deep  water,  the  sites  on  which  they  have  formed  those 
structures  may  be  conceived  to  have  subsided,  the  rate  of  subsidence 
being  so  slow,  that  the  upward  growth  of  the  reef  has  on  the  whole 
kept  pace  with  it.^  The  formation  of  coral-reefs  is  described  in 
Book  III.  Fart  U.  Section  iii.,  and  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  there 
more  fully  explained. 

Distribution  of  plants  and  animals.— Since  the  appear- 
ance of  Edward  Forbes  s  essay  upon  the  connection  between  the 
distribution  of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  geological  changes  which  have  aifected  their  area,^  much  atten- 
tion lias  been  given  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  as  to  geological  revolutions.  In 
some  cases  the  former  existence  of  land  now  submerged  has  been 
inferred  with  considerable  confidence  from  the  distribution  of  living 

'  "  Geology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,"  3£em.  Oeol  Survey,  For  further  accounts  of 
British  submerged  forests  see  Q.  /.  Gecl.  8oe.  xzii.  p.  1 ;  xxxiy.  p.  447.  GeoL  Mag,  yL 
p.  76 ;  vii.  p.  64 ;  iii.  2nd  ser.  p.  491 ;  vi.  pp.  80,  251. 

'  See  Darwin's  Coral  IdandSy  also  Dana's  CoraU  and  Chral  Island*, 

*  Mem,  Gecl  Survey,  vol.  i.  1846.  p.  33§. 
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organisms,  although,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
supposed  **  Lemuria/'  some  of  the  inferences  haTe  been  unfounded 
ana  unnecessary.^  The  present  distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
is  only  intelligible  in  the  light  of  former  geological  changes.  As  a 
single  illustration  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  from  present  zoological 
groupings  to  former  ^eolo^ical  subsidence,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  fact,  that  while  the  fishes  and  molluscs  living  in  the  seas  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  on  the  whole  very  distinct, 
a  few  shells  and  a  larger  number  of  fishes  are  identical ;  whence  the 
inference  has  been  drawn  that  though  a  broad  water-channel  originally 
separated  North  and  South  America  in  Miocene  times,  a  series  of 
elevations  and  subsidences  has  since  occurred,  the  most  recent  sub- 
mersion having  lasted  but  a  short  time,  allowing  the  passage  of 
locomotive  fishes,  yet  not  admitting  of  much  change  in  the  com- 
paratively stationary  molluscs.' 

Fjords. — An  interesting  proof  of  an  extensive  depression  of  the 
north-west  of  Europe  is  fumisned  by  the  Qords  or  sea-lochs  by  which 
that  region  is  inaented.  A  fjord  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  often 
singularly  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  terminates  inland  at  the 
mouth  of  a  glen  or  valley.  The  word  is  Norwegian,  and  in  Norway 
i^ords  are  characteristically  developed.  The  Enfflish  word  **  firth, 
however,  is  the  same,  and  the  western  coasts  oi  the  British  Isles 
furnish  many  excellent  examples  of  ^ords,  such  as  the  Scottish  Loch 
Hourn,  Loch  Nevis,  Loch  Fyne,  Gareloch;  and  the  Irish  Lough 
Foyle,  Lough  Swilly,  Bantry  Bay,  Dunmanus  Bay.  Similar  in- 
dentations abound  on  the  west  coast  of  British  North  America.  Some 
of  the  Alpine  lakes  (Lucerne,  Garda,  Maggiore  and  others),  as  well 
as  many  in  Britain,  are  inland  examples  of  Qords. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  now  filled  with  salt  water, 
fjords  have  been  originally  land  valleys.  The  long  inlet  was  first  ex- 
cavated as  a  valley  or  glen.  The  adjacent  valley  exactly  corresponds 
in  form  and  character  with  the  hollow  of  the  ^ord,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  its  inland  prolongation.  That  the  glens  have 
been  excavated  by  subaerial  agents  is  a  conclusion  borne  out  by 
a  ^at  weight  of  evidence,  which  will  be  detailed  in  later  parts  of 
this  volume.    If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  subaerial  origin  of  the 

len,  we  must  also  grant  a  similar  origin  to  its  seaward  prolongation. 

ivery  Qord  will  thus  mark  the  site  of  a  submerged  vallev.  This 
inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  fjords  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur 
singly,  but,  like  glens  on  land,  lie  in  groups;  so  that  when  found 
intersecting  a  long  line  of  coast  such  as  that  of  the  west  of  Norway,  or 
the  west  of  Scotland,  they  serve  to  show  that  the  land  has  there  sunk 
down  so  as  to  permit  the  sea  to  run  far  up  and  fill  submerged  glens. 

Human  constructions  and  historical  records. — ^Should 
the  sea  be  observed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  roads  and  buildings  which 

>  '*  Island  Life,"  ISSO,  p.  394.    In   this  work  the  question  of  distribution  in  it9 
geologioal  relations  is  treatea  with  admirable  lucidity  and  fulness. 
'  Wallace,  *^  Geogrnpliical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  i.  pp.  40,  76. 
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it  never  used  to  touch,  should  fonner  half-tide  rocks  cease  to  be  visible 
even  at  low  water,  and  should  rocks,  previously  above  the  reach  of 
the  highest  tide,  be  turned  first  into  shore  reefs,  then  into  skerries 
and  islets,  we  infer  that  the  coast-line  is  sinking.  Such  kind  of 
evidence  is  found  in  Scania,  the  most  southerly  part  of  Sweden. 
Streets,  built  of  course  above  high-water  mark,  now  lie  below  it, 
with  older  streets  lying  beneath  Siem,  so  that  the  subsidence  is  of 
some  antiquity.  A  stone,  the  position  of  which  had  been  exactly 
determined  by  Linnaeus  in  1749,  was  found  after  87  vears  to  be  100 
feet  nearer  the  water's  edge.  The  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  a 
space  of  more  than  600  miles,  is  perceptibly  sinking.  It  has  there 
teen  noticed  that^  over  ancient  buildings  on  low  shores,  as  well  as 
over  entire  islets,  the  sea  has  risen.  The  Moravian  settlers  have 
been  more  than  once  driven  to  shift  their  boat-poles  inland,  some  of 
the  old  poles  remaining  visible  under  water.^  Historical  evidence 
likewise  exists  of  the  subsidence  of  ground  in  Holland  and  Belgium.' 

§  3.  Causes  of  Upheaval  aad  Depression  of  Land. — These 
movements  must  again  be  traced  back  mainly  to  consequences  of  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
the  heat  may  have  acted.  As  rocks  expand  when  heated,  and 
contract  on  cooling,  we  may  suppose  that,  if  the  crust  underneath  a 
tract  of  land  has  its  temperature  slowly  raised,  as  no  doabt  takes 
place  round  areas  of  nascent  volcanoes,  a  gradual  uprise  of  the  ground 
above  will  be  the  result.  The  gradual  transference  of  the  heat  to 
another  quarter  may  produce  a  steady  subsidence*  Basing  on  the 
calculations  of  Colonel  Totten,  cited  on  p.  319,  Lyell  estimated  that  a 
mass  of  red  sandstone  one  mile  thick,  havmg  its  temperature  augmented 
200°  Fahr.,  would  raise  the  overlying  rocks  10  feet,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  of  similar  character  50  miles  thick,  with 
an  increase  of  600°  or  800°,  might  produce  an  elevation  of  1000  or 
1500  feet.^  Again,  rocks  expand  by  fusion  and  contract  on  solidifica- 
tion. Hence  by  the  alternate  melting  and  solidifying  of  subterranean 
masses,  upheaval  and  depression  of  the  surface  may  possibly  be 
produced  (see  postea,  p.  294). 

But  j^rocesses  of  this  nature  can  evidently  effect  changes  of  level 
only  limited  in  amount  and  local  in  area.  When  we  consider  the 
wide  tracts  over  which  terrestrial  movements  are  now  taking  place, 
or  have  occun*ed  in  past  time,  the  explanation  of  them  must 
manifestly  be  sought  in  some  far  more  wide-spread  and  generally 
effective  force  in  geological  dynamics.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  no  altogether  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has 

'  These  observations,  which  have  been  accepted  for  at  least  a  generation  past  (^Proo. 
Oeol.  Soc,  ii.  1885,  p.  208),  have  recently  been  called  in  question,  but  ^e  alleged  diBproof 
is  not  convincing,  and  they  are  here  retained  as  worthy  of  credence.  Bee  Suess,  Verhand* 
QedL  BeicksansiaU,  1880,  No.  11. 

'  Lavaleye,  "  AfG&isement  du  sol  et  envasement  des  fleuves,  survenus  dans  les  temps 
historiques,"  Brussels,  1859.  Grad.  Bull  8oe.  OioL  Franee,  ii.  8id  aer.  p.  46. 
Arends,  *'  Physische  Geschichte  der  Kordseekuste,"  1833. 

■  *'  Principles,"  ii.  p.  236. 
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yet  been  given,  and  that  the  sabject  still  remains  beset  with  many 
difficulties. 

Mr.  George  H.  Darwin,  in  one  of  his  recent  memoirs  already 
cited  (ante^  p.  20),  has  suggested  a  possible  determining  cause  of 
the  larger  features  of  the  earth's  surface.  Assuming  for  his  theory  a 
certain  degree  of  viscosity  in  the  earth,  he  points  out  that^  under  the 
combined  influence  of  rotation  e^nd  the  moon's  attraction,  the  polar 
regions  tend  to  outstrip  the  equator,  and  to  acquire  a  consequent  slow 
motion  from  west  to  ^ast  relatively  to  the  equator.  The  amount  of 
distortion  produced  by  this  screwing  motion  he  finds  to  have  been  so 
dow,  that  45,000,000  years  ago,  a  point  in  lat.  30°  would  have  been 
4|',  and  a  point  in  lat.  60°,  14^'  further  west,  with  reference  to  the 
equator,  than  they  are  at  present.  This  slight  transference  shows  us, 
he  remarks,  that  the  amount  of  distortion  of  the  surface  strata  from 
this  cause  must  be  exceedingly  minute.  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  earlier  conditions  of  the  planet  this  screwing  action  of  the  earth 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  surface  features  of 
the  planet.  In  a  body  not  perfectly  homogeneous  it  might  originate 
wrinkles  at  the  surface  running  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
greatest  pressure.  *'  In  the  case  or  the  earth  the  wrinkles  would  run 
north  ana  south  at  the  equator,  and  would  bear  away  to  the  eastward 
in  northerly  and  southerly  latitudes,  so  that  at  the  north  pole  the 
trend  would  be  north-east,  and  at  the  south  pole  north-west.  Also  the 
intensity  of  the  wrinkling  force  varies  as  tne  square  of  the  cosine  of 
the  latitude,  and  is  thus  greatest  at  the  equator  and  zero  at  the  poles. 
Any  wrinkle,  when  once  formed,  would  have  a  tendency  to  turn 
slightly,  so  as  to  become  more  nearly  east  and  west  than  it  was  when 
first  made.'' 

According  to  the  theory,  the  highest  elevations  of  the  earth's 
surface  should  be  equatorial,  and  should  have  a  general  north  and 
south  trend,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  main  direction  of 
the  masses  of  land  should  bend  round  towards  north-east,  and  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere  towards  south-east.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  that  the 
general  facts  of  terrestrial  geography  tend  to  corroborate  his  theo- 
retical views,  though  he  admits  that  some  are  very  unfavourable  to 
them.  In  the  discussion  of  such  a  theory,  however,  we  must  remember 
that  the  present  mountain-chains  on  the  earth's  surface  are  not  abori- 
ginal, but  arose  at  many  successive  and  widely'-separated  epochs. 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  tnat  the  younger  mountam-chains  (and  these 
include  the  loftiest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe)  arose,  or  at  least 
received  their  chief  upheaval,  during  the  Tertiary  periods — a  com- 
paratively late  date  in  geological  history.  Unless  \^e  are  to  enlarge 
enormously  the  limits  of  time  which  physicists  are  willing  to  concede 
for  the  evolution  of  the  whole  of  that  history,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  elevation  of  the  great  mountain-chains  took  place  at  an 
epoch  at  all  approaching  an  antiquity  of  45,000,000  years.  Yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Darwin's  showing,  the  superficial  ejBfects  of  intemsd 
distortion  must  have   been  exceedingly  minute  during  the  past 
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45,000,000  years.  We  must  either  therefore  multiply  euormouslv 
the  periods  required  for  geological  changes,  or  find  some  cause  which 
could  have  elevated  great  mountain-chains  at  more  recent  intervals. 

But  it  is  well  worth  consideration  whether  the  cause  suggested  by 
Mr.  Darwin  may  not  have  given  their  initial  trend  to  the  masses  of 
land,  so  that  any  subsequent  wrinkling  of  the  terrestrial  surface  due 
to  any  other  cause  would  be  apt  to  take  place  along  tiie  original  lines. 
To  be  able  to  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
dominant  line  of  strike  of  the  older  geological  formations.  But 
information  on  this  subject  is  still  scanty,  in  Western  Europe  the 
prevalent  line  along  which  terrestrial  plications  took  place  auring 
ralseozoic  time  was  certainly  from  S.W.  or  S.S.W.  to  N.E.  or  N.NJE., 
and  the  same  direction  is  recognizable  in  the  eastern  States  of  North 
America.  But  the  trend  of  later  formations  is  more  varied.  The 
striking  contradictions  between  the  actual  direction  of  so  many 
mount^n-chains  and  masses  of  land,  and  what  ought  to  be  their  line 
according  to  the  theory,  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  effects  of 
internal  distortion  may  nave  given  the  first  outlines  to  the  land  areas 
of  the  globe,  some  other  cause  must  have  been  at  work  in  later  times, 
acting  sometimes  along  the  original  lines,  sometimes  transyeroe  to 
them. 

...  The  main  cause  to  which  geologists  are  now  disposed  to  refer  the 
corrugations  of  the  earth's  surface  is  secular  cooling  and  consequent 
contraction.  If  our  planet  has  been  steadily  losing  heat  by  radiation 
into  space,  it  must  have  progressively  diminished  in  volume.  The 
cooling  implies  contraction.  According  to  Mr.  Mallet,  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  is  less  by  at  least  189  miles  since  the  time  when  the 
planet  was  a  mass  of  liauid.^  But  the  contraction  has  not  manifested 
itself  uniformly  over  tne  whole  sur£ace  of  the  planet.  The  crust 
varies  much  in  structure,  in  thermal  resistance,  and  in  the  position 
of  its  isogeothermal  lines.  As  the  hotter  nucleus  contracts  more 
rapidly  by  cooling  than  the  cooled  and  hardened  crusty  the  latter 
must  sink  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  in  so  doing  requires  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  continually  diminishing  diameter.  The 
descent  of  the  crust  gives  rise  to  enormous  tangential  pressures. 
The  rocks  are  crushed,  crumpled  and  broken  in  many  places. 
Subsidence  must  have  been  the  general  rule,  but  every  subsidence 
would  doubtless  be  accompanied  with  upheavals  of  a  more  limited 
kind.  The  direction  of  these  upheayed  tracts,  whether  determined, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  by  the  effects  of  internal  distortion,  or  by 
some  original  features  in  the  structure  of  the  crust,  would  be  apt  to 
be  linear.  The  lines,  once  taken  as  lines  of  weakness  or  relief  from 
the  intense  strain,  would  probably  be  made  use  of  again  and  again 
at  successive  paroxysms  or  more  tranquil  periods  of  contraction. 
Mr.  Mallet  has  ingeniously  connected  these  movements  with  the 
linear  direction  of  mountain  chains,  volcanic  vents  and  earthquake 
shocks.    If  the  initial  trend  to  the  land-masses  were  giyen  as  hypo- 

>  PhU.  Trans,  1873,  p.  205. 
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thetioall  7  stated  by  Mr.  Darwin^  we  may  oonceive  that  after  the  oater 
parts  of  the  globe  had  attained  a  considerable  rigidity  and  could 
then  be  only  slightly  inflaenced  by  internal  distortion^  the  effects  of 
continued  secular  contraction  would  be  seen  in  the  intermittent 
subsidence  of  the '  oceanic  basins  already  existing,  and  in  the 
successiye  crumpling  and  elevation  of  the  intervening  stijBfened 
terrestrial  ridges. 

This  view,  variously  modified,  has  been  widely  accepted  by 
geologists  as  furnishing  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  upheavals 
and  subsidences  of  whicn  the  earth's  crust  contains  such  a  long  record. 
But  it  is  not  unattended  with  objections.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving that  a  globe  possessing  on  the  whole  a  rigidity  equal  to  that 
of  glass  or  steel  could  be  corrugated  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  has 
been,  has  led  some  writers  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  already  described 
(cmtey  p.  53),  of  an  intermediate  viscous  layer  between  the  solid 
crust  and  the  solid  nucleus,  while  others  have  suggested  that  the 
observed  subsidence  may  have  been  caused,  or  at  least  aggravated, 
by  the  escape  of  vapours  from  volcanic  orifices.  But  with  modifica- 
tions the  main  cause  of  terrestrial  movements  is  still  sought  in 
secular  contraction. 

Some  observers,  following  an  original  suggestion  of  Babbage,^  have 
supposed  that  upheaval  and  subsidence,  toge^er  with  the  solidification^ 
crystallisation,  and  metamorphism  of  the  layers  of  the  earth's  crust, 
may  have  been  in  large  measure  due  to  the  deposition  and  removal 
of  mineral  matter  on  the  surface.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
lines  of  equal  internal  temperature  (isogeothermal  lines)  for  a 
considerable  depth  downward,  follow  approximately  the  contours  of 
the  surface,  curving  up  and  down  as  the  surface  rises  into  mountains 
or  sinks  into  plains.  The  deposition  of  a  thousand  feet  of  roc^  will, 
of  course,  cause  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  isogeotherms,  and  if 
we  assume  the  average  rise  of  temperature  to  be  P  Fahr.  for  every 
50  feet,  then  the  temperature  of  the  crust  immediately  below  this 
deposited  mass  of  rock  will  be  raised  20^  But  masses  of  s^ment 
of  much  greater  thickness  have  been  laid  down,  and  we  may  admit 
that  a  much  greater  increase  of  temperature  than  20°  has  been 
eflected  by  this  means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  denudation  of  the 
land  must  lead  to  a  depression  of  the  isogeotherms,  and  a  con- 
sequent cooling  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  crust. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  in  so  far  as  the  internal  structure  of 
rocks  may  be  modified  by  such  progressive  increase  of  temperature 
as  would  arise  from  superficial  deposit,  this  cause  of  change  must 
have  a  place  in  geological  dynamics.  But  it  has  been  urged  that 
besides  this  efiect,  the  removal  of  rock  by  denudation  from  one  area 
and  its  accumulation  upon  another  affects  the  equilibrium  of  the  crust ; 
that  the  portions  where  denudation  is  active,  being  relieved  of  weight, 
rise,  while  those  where  deposition  is  prolonged,  being  on  the  contrary 
loaded,  sink.    This  hypothesis  has  recently  been  strongly  advocated 

'  Joum.  Oeol.  8oc.  iii.  (1834)  p.  206. 
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by  some  of  the  geologists  who  haye  been  ex[)loring  the  Western 
Territories  of  America,  and  who  point  in  proof  of  its  tnith  to  evidence 
of  continnons  subsidence  in  tracts  where  there  was  prolonged  deposi- 
tion, and  of  the  uprise  and  curvature  of  originally  honzontal  strata  over 
mountain  ranges  like  the  Uintah  Mountains  in  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
which  have  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  water.  To  suppose,  however, 
that  the  removal  and  deposit  of  a  few  thousand  feet  of  rock  should 
so  seriously  affect  the  equilibrium  of  the  crust  as  to  cause  it  to  sink 
and  rise  in  proportion,  would  evince  such  a  mobility  in  the  earth 
as  could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  a  far  more  powerful  way  under 
the  influence  of  lunar  and  solar  attraction.  That  there  has  always 
been  the  closest  relation  between  upheaval  and  denudation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  subsidence  and  deposition  on  the  other,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  denudation  has  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  upheaval, 
and  deposition  has  been  only  kept  up  by  continual  subsidence. 

We  are  concerned  in  the  present  part  of  this  volume  only  with 
the  surfeice  features  of  the  land  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  questions  of 
geological  dynamics.  The  history  of  these  features  will  be  more 
conveniently  treated  in  Book  VII.  after  the  structure  and  history  of 
the  crust  haye  been  described.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  however, 
we  may  obserye  that  the  larger  terrestrial  features,  such  as  the  great 
ocean  basins,  the  lines  of  submarine  ridge  surmounted  here  and  there 
by  islands  chiefly  of  volcanic  materials,  the  continental  masses  of  land, 
and  at  least  the  cores  of  most  great  mountain  chains,  are  in  the  main 
of  high  antiauity,  stamped  as  it  were  from  the  earliest  geological 
ages  on  the  pnysiognomy  of  the  globe,  and  that  their  present  aspect 
has  been  the  result  not  merely  of  original  hypogene  operations  but 
of  long-continued  superficial  action  by  the  epigene  forces  described 
at  p.  316. 

Section  IV.  Hypogene  Causes  of  Changes  in  the  Texture, 
Btracture,  and  Composition  of  Rocks. 

The  phenomena  of  hypogene  action  considered  in  the  foregoing 
pages  relate  almost  wholly  to  the  effects  produced  at  the  surface. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  phenomena  must  be  accompanied 
by  yery  considerable  internal  changes  in  the  rocks  which  form  the 
earth's  outer  crust.  These  rocks,  subjected  to  enormous  pressure, 
have  been  contorted,  crumpled,  and  folded  back  upon  themselyes,  as 
if  thousands  of  feet  of  solid  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales  had 
been  merely  a  few  layers  of  carpet ;  they  haye  been  shattered  and 
fractured;  they  haye  in  some  places  been  pushed  far  above  their 
original  position,  in  others  depressed  far  beneath  it :  so  great  has 
been  the  compression  which  tney  have  undergone  that  their  com- 
ponent particles  have  in  many  places  been  re-arranged,  and  eyen 
crystallized.  They  have  here  and  there  actually  been  reduced  to 
fusion,  and  haye  been  abimdantly  invaded  by  masses  of  molten  rock 
from  below. 
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In  the  present  section  the  student  is  asked  to  consider  chieiy  the 
nature  of  the  agencies  by  whieh  sueh  changes  can  be  effected ;  the 
results  achieved,  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  part  of  the  architecture 
or  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  will  be  discussed  in  Book  IV.  At 
the  outset,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  hardly  hope  to  detect  many  of  these 
processes  of  subterranean  change  actually  in  progress  and  watch 
their  effects.  The  very  vastness  of  some  of  them?  places  them  beyond 
his  direct  reaeh,  and  he  can  only  reason  regarding  them  from  the 
changes  which  he  sees  them  to  have  produced.  But  a  good  number 
are  of  a  kind  which  can  in  some  measure  be  imitated  in  laboratories 
and  furnaces.  It  is  not  requisite,  therefore,  to  speculate  wholly  in 
the  dark  on  this  siftbject.  Since  the  early  and  classic  researches  of 
Sir  James  Hall,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  of 
hypogene  processes  by  experiment.  The  conditions  of  nature  have 
been  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  varied  in  different  ways, 
with  the  result  of  giving  us  an  increasingly  clear  insight  into  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  subterranean  geological  changes.  The 
following  pages  are  chiefly  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
hypogene  action,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  results  of 
actual  experiment.  The  subject  may  be  conveniently  treated  uuder 
three  heads — 1.  The  effects  of  mere  heat ;  2.  the  influence  of  the  cor 
operation  of  heated  water ;  3.  the  effects  of  pressure  and  eontractiocu 

§  1.— Effects   of  Heat 

The  importance  of  heat  among  the  transformations  of  rooks 
has  been  fully  admitted  by  geologii^ts,  since  it  used  to  be  the 
watchword  of  the  Huttonian  or  Ymcanist  school  at  the  end  of 
last  century.  Two  sources  of  subterranean  heat  may  have  at 
differ^it  times  and  in  different  degrees  co-operated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hypogene  changes — ^the  original  internal  heat  of  the  globe; 
and  the  heat  due  to  ihe  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  in 
the  crumpling,  fracturing,  and  crushing  of  the  rocks  of  the  crust. 

Rise  of  temperature  by  depresBion. — As  stated  above,  the 
mere  recession  of  rocks  from  the  surface  owing  to  superposition  of 
newer  deposits  upon  them  will  cause  the  isogeotherms,  or  lines  of 
equal  subterranean  temperaiture^  to  rise — in  other  words,  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  masses  so  withdrawn^  This  can  take  place,^  how- 
ever, to  but  a  limited  extent  unless  combined  with  such  depression 
of  the  crust  as  to  admit  of  thick  sedimentary  formations.  From 
the  rate  of  increment  of  temperature  downwards  it  is  obvious 
that  at  no  great  depth  the  rocks  must  be  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  ana  that  farther  down,  but  still  at  a  distance 
which  rektively  to  the  earth's  radius  is  small,  they  must  rea^ch  and 
exceed  the  ten^peratures  at  which  they  would  fuse  at  the  surface^ 
Mere  descent  to  a  great  depth,  however,  will  hot  necessarily  result  in 
any  marked  lithological  change,,  as  haa  been  shown  in  the  cases  of 
the  Nova  Section  and  South  Welsh  coal-fields,  where  sandstones, 
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shales,  clays,  and  coal-seams  can  be  proved  to  have  been  once  de- 
pressed 14,000  to  17,000  feet  below  the  sea-level,  under  an  overlying 
mass  of  rock,  and  yet  to  have  sustained  no  serious  alteration.  They 
must  have  Been  kept  for  a  long  period  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
at  least  212^  Fahr.  Such  a  temperature  would  have  been  sufiQcientto 
set  some  degree  of  internal  change  in  progress  had  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  water  been  present,  whence  the  absence  of  any  alteration 
may  perhaps  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  these  rocks  were 
comparatively  dry  (p.  298). 

Rise  of  temperature  by  rock-crufiliing. — But  a  further  store 
of  heat  is  provided  by  the  internal  crushing  of  rocks  during  the 
collapse  ana  re-«djustment  of  the  crust.  The  amount  of  heat  so 
produced  has  been  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment.  Daubr^ 
has  shown  that,  by  the  mutual  friction  of  its  parts,  firm  brick-clay  can 
be  heated  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  a  temperature  of  18°  to  one 
of  40**  C.  (65°  to  104°  Fahr.)^  The  most  elaborate  and  carefully- 
conducted  series  of  experiments  yet  made  in  this  subject  are  those 
conducted  by  Mr.  Mallet.  He  subjected  16  varieties  of  stone  (lime- 
stone, marble,  porphyry,  granite  and  slate)  in  cubes  averaging  rather 
less  than  1^  inches  in  height  to  pressures  sufficient  to  crush  them 
to  fragments,  and  estimated  the  amount  of  pressure  required,  and  of 
heat  produced.  The  following  examples  may  be  selected  from  his 
table.* 


Rock. 

Temperature 

(Fahr.)  in 

1  cubic  foot  of 

rock  dae  to  work 

of  crushing. 

Number  of  cnbic 
feet  of  water  at 
33  deg.  evapo- 
rated Into  steam 
at  212  deg. 

Yolnme  of  ice  at 

82  deg.  melted  to 

water  at  32  deg. 

by  one  yolome  of 

rock. 

Caen  Stone,  Oolite 

Sandstone,  Ayre  liill,  yorkshire     . 

Slate,  Oonwaj 

Bowley  Rag  (basalt) 

Granite,  Aberdeen 

Scotch  furnace  clay  porphyry    .     . 

SO- 004 

47° -79 

213° -23 
155° -94 
198° -97 

0-0046 
0  0234 
0  07 
0-109 
0  072 
0083 

0*04008 

0-2026 

0-596 

0-925 

0-617 

0-724 

Within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  are  abundant  proofs  of 
enormous  stresses  under  which  the  rocks  have  been  crushed.  The 
weight  of  rock  involved  in  these  movements  has  often  been  that  of 
masses  several  miles  thick.  We  can  conceive  that  the  heat  thus 
generated  may  have  been  sufficient  to  promote  many  chemical  and 
mineralogical  re-arrangements  through  the  operation  of  water  (pastea^ 

^  Qiol  ExpMmerUaley  p.  448,  et  seq.  This  diBtinguished  chemist  and  geologist  has 
daring  the  last  forty  years  devoted  much  time  to  researches  designed  to  illustrate  ex- 
perimentaUy  the  processes  of  geology.  His  numerous  important  memoirs  are  scattered 
through  the  Annale$  de%  Mines,  Comntes  Rendua  de  VAeadimie,  BuUetin  de  la  Saei^W 
G^dwnque  de  Franecy  and  other  publications.  But  he  has  recently  collected  and  le- 
publisaed  as  Etudes  SytUhtUques  de  Giohgie  ExpAimentcde,  8vo,  1879 — a  storehouse  of 
information.  The  admirable  memoirs  of  Delesse  in  the  same  journals  should  also  be  studied. 

«  Phil.  Trans.  1873,  p.  187. 
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p.  298)9  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^6  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  there  enough  for  the  actual 
rasion  of  the  rocks  by  the  crushing  of  which  it  was  produced. 

Rise  of  temperature  by  intmsion  of  erupted  rock. — The 
great  heat  of  laya^  even  when  examined  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has 
been  already  referred  to,  and  some  examples  have  been  given  of  its 
effects  ^p.  227).  Where  it  does  not  reacn  the  surface,  but  is  injected 
into  suDterranean  rents  and  passages^  it  must  effect  considerable 
changes  upon  the  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  That  such  in- 
trude igneous  rocks  have  sometimes  melted  down  portions  of  the  crust 
in  their  passage  can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  probably  still  more 
extensive  changes  may  take  place  from  the  exceedingly  slow  rate  of 
cooling  of  erupted  masses,  and  the  consequently  yast  period  during 
which  their  heat  is  being  conveyed  through  the  adjacent  rock& 
Allusion  will  be  made  in  later  pages  to  the  observed  amount  of  such 
**  contact  metamorphism  '*  (Book  IV.  Part  VII lA 

Expansion. — Kocks  are  dilated  hj  heat.  The  extent  to  which 
this  takes  place  has  been  measured  with  some  precision  for  various 
kinds  of  rock,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Rock. 

Ezpaosioii  Tor 
ereiy  I®  Fahr. 

Authority. 

Black  marble,  Galwaj,  Ireland 

Grey  granite,  Aberdeen.     .     .     . 
Slate,  Penrbyn,  Wales  .... 
White  marble,  Sicily      .... 
Bed  sandslone,  Portland,  Gonneo-\ 
ticat / 

•00000247 

•00000438 
•00000576 
•00000613 

•00000963 

/Adie,  JVan$.  Boy,  8oc.  Edin,  xiii. 

Ihid. 
Ibid. 

Totten,  AvMr,  Joum.  8ci,  xxii.  136. 

According  to  these  data  the  expansion  of  ordinary  rocks  ranges 
from  about  2*47  to  9*63  millionths  for  1°  Fahr.  Even  ordinary 
daily  and  seasonal  changes  of  temperature  suffice  to  produce  con- 
siderable superficial  changes  in  rocks  (see  p.  319).  The  much  higher 
temperatures  to  which  rocks  are  exposea  by  subsidence  within  the 
earth's  crust  must  have  far  greater  effects.  Some  experiments  by 
Pfaff  in  heatiug  from  an  ordinary  temperature  up  to  a  red  heat,  or 
about  1180°  C,  small  columns  of  granite  from  tlie  Fichtelgebirge, 
red  porphyry  from  the  Tyrol,  and  basalt  from  Auvergne,  gave  the 
expansion  of  the  granite  as  0'016808,  of  the  porphyry  0-012718,  of 
the  basalt  0*01199^  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  rocks  by 
heating  and  cooling  have  been  already  referred  to  as  possible 
sources  of  upheaval  and  depression  (p.  284). 

Crystallization  (Marble). — ^In  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall,  pounded  chalk,  hermetically  enclosed  in  gun-barrels  and 
exposea  to  the  temperature  of  melting  silver,  was  melted  and 
partially  crystallized,  but  still  retained  its  carbonic  acid.    Chalk, 


>  Z.  DtuUeh,  Geoh  Ges.  xxiy.  p.  403. 
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similarly  exposed,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  was  reduced  to 
the  state  of  marble.^  These  experiments  have  recently  been  repeated 
by  G.  Bose,  who  has  produced  by  dry  heat  fitom  lithographic  lime- 
stone and  chal  k,  fine-grained  marble  without  melting.  Tne  distinction 
of  marble  is  the  independent  crystalline  condition  of  its  component 
granules  of  calcite.  xhis  structure,  therefore,  can  be  superinduced 
by  heat  under  pressure.  Li  nature,  portions  of  limestone  which  have 
been  invaded  by  intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock  have  been  converted 
into  marble,  the  gradations  from  the  unaltered  inte  the  altered  rock 
being  distinctly  traceable,  as  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  pages 
(Book  IV.  Part  VIIL). 

Production  of  Priconatio  Stractnre. — The  long-continued  high 
temperature  of  iron-furnaces  has  been  observed  te  have  superinduo&d 
a  prismatic  or  columinar  structure  upon  the  hearth-stenes.  This  t&ct 
is  of  interest  in  geology,  seeing  that  sandstones  and  other  rocks  in 
contact  with  eruptive  masses  of  igneous  matter  have  at  various 
depths  below  the  surface  assumed  a  similar  internal  arrangement 
(Book  IV.  Part  VIII.). 

Fasion. — In  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  the  illustrious 
Do  Saussure  (1779)  fused  some  of  the  rocks  of  Switzerland  and 
France,  and  inferred  firom  them,  contrary  to  the  opinion  previously 
expressed  by  Desmarest,^that  basalt  and  lava  have  not  been  produced 
fix>m  granite,  but  from  hornstone  (pierre  de  come),  varieties  of 
'' schorl,'*  calcareous  clays,  marls,  and  micaceous  earths,  and  the 
cellular  varieties  from  different  kinds  of  slate.*  He  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  artificial  products  obtained  by  fusion  were  glassy  and 
enamel-like,  and  did  not  always  recall  volcanic  rocks,  though  some 
exactly  resembled  porous  lavas.  Dolomieu  (1788^  also  contended 
that  as  an  artificially-fused  lava  becomes  a  glass  ana  not  a  crystalline 
mass  with  crystals  oi  easily  fusible  minerals,  there  must  be  some  flux 
present  in  the  original  lava,  and  he  supposed  that  this  might  be 
sulphur.* 

Sir  James  Hall,  about  the  year  1790,  began  an  important  in- 
vestigation, in.  whioh  he  succeeded  in  reducing  various  ancient  and 
modem  volcanic  rocks  to  the  condition  of  glass,  and  in  restoring 
them,  by  slow  cooling,  to  a  stony  state.'  Bince  that  time  many 
other  researches  of  a  more  complicated  kind  have  been  undertaken, 
especially  by  Delesse,  Daubree,  Deville,  Bunsen,  Bischof,  H.  and 
W.  B.  Bogers.  By  these  observations  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  all  rocks  undergo  molecular  changes  when  exposed  to  high 
temperature,  that  when  the  heat  is  sufficiently  raised  they  become 
fluid,  that  if  the  glass  thus  obtained  is  rapidly'  cooled  it  remains 
vitreous,  and  that,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  a  more  or  less  distinct 

>  Tram.  Boy.  Boo.  Edin.  yL  (1805),  p.  101, 121. 

'  Mem,  Acad.  Seien,  1771,  p.  273. 

'  De  SaosBure,  Voyages  dam  U$  Alpe$,  edit  1803,  tome  i.  p.  178. 

*  Itlei  Ponces,  p.  S  et  seq. 

*  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  v.  p.  43. 
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crystallisation  sets  in,  the  glass  is  deyitrified,  and  a  lithoid  product 
is  the  result. 

niustratiODS  of  the  influence  of  different  degrees  of  heat  upon 
rocks  of  various  kinds  may  often  be  very  instructively  observed  at 
lime-kilns,  especially  those  roughly-built  kilns  or  pits  which  may 
still  be  met  with  in  outlying  districts.  Some  of  the  stones  lining 
such  cavities  will  be  found  with  no  sensible  change,  others  show  a 
somewhat  cellular,  others  a  rudely  prismatic  structure,  while  some, 
have  had  their  surfaces  fused  into  a  rough  glaze  or  enamel.  The 
bricks  or  stones  used  for  lining  furnaces  present  similar  illustrations. 
In  these  and  other  effects,  when  produced  by  the  contact  of  hot 
intruded  igneous  rocks,  the  alteration  is  merely  local,  and  has 
obviously  been  produced  either  by  contact  with  a  highly-heated 
surface,  or  through  the  operation  of  heated  vapours  escaping  from 
the  eruptive  mass.  But,  besides  such  minor  effects  due  to  contact, 
others  of  a  more  general  kind  affect  large  masses  of  rock  or  whole 
districts  of  country  (Book  IV.  Part  VIII.). 

The  effect  of  heat  in  the  open  air  upon  different  minerals  varies 
considerably.  Thus  a  few,  such  as  native  arsenic  and  calomel,  pass 
into  vapour  without  melting  and  form  sublimates.  But  many  re- 
fractory substances  may  be  made  to  sublimate  in  the  presence  of 
other  vapours,  in  particular,  of  fluorine  and  boron  (see  p.  362). 
Some  minerals  (sulpnur,  for  example)  pass  at  once,  others  (like  mica,, 
olivine,  and  hornblende),  almost  at  once,  from  the  liquia  into  the 
solid  condition,  as  water  does  in  freezing.  The  majority,  how« 
ever,  after  fusion,  have  an  intermediate  viscous  stage,  like  that 
of  iron  and  glass.  Many  minerals  can  be  made  to  crystallize  again 
after  fusion  (augite,  garnet,  calcite,  rock-salt,  fluor-spar),  or  can  be 
artificially  produced  Dy  the  melting  together  of  tneir  component, 
ingredients  (augite,  apatite,  pyromorphite) ;  others,  however,  remain 
in  an  amorphous  vitreous  condition.^ 

A  glass  is  an  amorphous  substance  resulting  from  fusion, 
perfectly  isotropic  in  its  action  on  transmitted  polarized  light  (antSy 
pp.  99, 189).  Its  specific  gravity  is  rather  lower  than  that  of  the  same 
substance  in  the  crystallized  condition.  By  being  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  or  being  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  heat  which  softena  it,  glass 
assumes  a  doll  porcelain-like  aspect  This  devitrification 
possesses  much  interest  to  the  geologist,  seeing  that  most  volcanic 
rocks,  as  has  been  already  (p.  104)  described,  present  the  characters 
of  devitrifi^  glasses,  it  consists  in  the  appearance  of  minute 
crystallites,  and  other  imperfect  or  rudimentary  crystalline  forms, 
accompanied  with  an  increase  of  density  and  diminution  of  volume. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  perfectly 
glassy  and  the  crystalline  conditions. 

Bocks  exposed  to  temperatures  as  high  as  their  melting-points 
fuse  into  glass  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  of  a  bottle- 
green  or  black  colour,  the  depth  of  the  tint  depending  mainly  on  the 

>  Both,  Cham.  QeoL  L  p.  4<K 
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proportion  of  iron.  Tn  this  respect  they  resemble  the  natural  glasses 
— pitchstones  and  obsidians.  They  almost  always  contain  minute 
ceils  or  bubbles,  arising  probably  from  the  disengagement  of  water 
or  of  oxygen.  But  after  the  most  thorough  fusion  which  has  been 
found  possible,  minute  granules  usually  appear  in  the  solidified 
glass.  Sometimes  these  consist  of  specks  of  (juartz  (which  from 
its  refractory  nature  is  especially  apt  to  remam  unmelted)  or  of 
other  minerals  of  the  original  rock.^ 

Microscopic  investigation  of  artificially-fused  rocks  shows  that, 
even  in  what  seems  to  oe  a  tolerably  homogenous  glass,  there  are 
abundant  minute  hair-like,  feathered,  needle-shaped,  or  irregularly- 
aggregated  bodies  diffused  through  the  glassy  paste.  These  crystal- 
lites, in  some  eases  colourless,  in  others  opaque,  metallic  oxides, 
particularly  oxides  of  iron,  resemble  the  crystallites  observed  in  many 
volcanic  rocks  (p.  100).  They  may  be  obtained  even  from  the  fusion 
of  a  granitic  or  granitoid  rock,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Mount  Sorrel  syenite  near  Leicester,  which,  being  fused  and  slowly 
cooled,  yielded  to  Mr.  Sorby  abundant  crystallites,  including 
exquisitely-grouped  octohedra  of  magnetite.' 

Accoroing  to  the  observations  of  Delesse,  volcanic  rocks,  when 
reduced  to  a  molten  condition,  attack  briskly  the  sides  of  the 
Hessian  crucibles  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  even  eat  them 
through.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  for  it  helps  to  explain  how 
some  intrusive  igneous  rocks  have  come  to  occupy  positions  previously 
filled  by  sedimentary  strata,  and  why,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
composition  of  the  same  mass  of  rock  should  be  found  to  vary 
considerably  from  place  to  place.' 

Contraction  of  Rocks  in  passing  from,  a  Olassy  to  a  Stony 
State. — ^Keference  has  been  made  (pp.  284,  291)  to  the  expansion  of 
rocks  by  heat  and  their  contraction  on  cooling ;  likewise  to  the  differ- 
ence between  their  volume  in  the  molten  and  in  the  solid  state.  It 
would  appear  that  this  diminution  in  density  as  rocks  pass  from  a  crys- 
talline into  a  vitreous  condition,  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  the  more 
silica  and  alkali  are  present,  and  is  less  as  the  proportion  of  iron,  lime, 
and  alumina  increases.  According  to  Delesse,  granites,  quartziferous 
porphyries,  and  such  highly  silicated  rocks  lose  from  8  to  11 
per  cent,  of  their  density  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
glass,  basalts  lose  fitom  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  lavas,  including  the 

>  One  of  the  basalts  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinhnrgh,  after  exposure  to  a  high  temperature 
for  four  hours,  was  supposed  to  be  completely  fused;  but  was  found  on  examination 
with  the  microscope  to  have  retained  its  large  labradorite  erystals,  only  partially  rounded 
on  the  edges  and  other?rise  unaffected. 

*  Zirkel,  Mik,  Buck.  p.  92 ;  Sorby,  Address  Oeol  Sect,  BrU,  Assoc.  1880.  On  the 
microscopic  structure  of  slag?,  &c,  see  Vogelsang's  ^  Krvstalliten." 

'  Buti  8oo.  Q€6l,  France,  2ud  ser.,  iv.  1382 ;  see  also  Trans.  Edin.  Boy.  8oc  xxix. 
p.  492.  .Bischof  has  described  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  lavas  with 
different  proportions  of  clay-slate.  He  found  that  the  lava  of  Niedermendig  kept  an 
hour  in  a  beilows-fumace  was  reduced  to  a  black  glassy  substance  without  pores,  and 
that  a  similar  product  was  obtained  even  after  SO  per  cent,  of  claynslate  had  been  added 
and  the  whole  had  been  kept  for  two  hours  in  the  Aimaoe.  Chmn,  and  Phys.  QeoL' 
Supp.  (1871),  p.  98. 
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vitreous  varietiesy  from  0  to  4  per  cent.^  More  recently  Mr.  Mallet 
has  observed  that  plate  glass  (taken  as  representative  of  acid  or 
siliceous  rocks)  in  passing  from  the  liquid  condition  into  solid  glass 
contracts  1*59  per  cent,,  100  parts  of  the  molten  liquid  measuring 
98'41  when  solidified;  while  iron-slag  (having  a  composition  not 
tmlike  that  of  many  basic  igneous  rocks)  contracts  6*7  per  cent., 
100  parts  of  the  molten  mass  measuring  93*3  when  cold.^  By 
the  contraction  due  to  such  changes  in  the  internal  condition  of 
subterranean  masses  of  rock  minor  oscillations  of  level  of  the  surface 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  already  stated  (p.  284).  Thus  the  vitreous 
solidification  of  a  molten  mass  of  siliceous  rock  1000  feet  thick  might 
cause  a  subsidence  of  about  16  feet,  while,  if  the  rock  were  basic, 
the  amount  of  subsidence  might  be  67  feet. 

Difference  between  the  products  of  artificial  fusion  and 
natural  lavas. — In  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  Dolomieu,  Hall, 
and  subsequent  observers^  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
from  a  piece  of  fused  rock  a  crystalline  substance  exactly  resembling 
the  original  mass.  Externally  it  may  appear  quite  stony,  but  its 
intemaf  structure,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  shows  it  to  be 
essentially  a  slag  or  glass,  and  not  a  truly  crystalline  rock.  There 
is  another  fundamental  difference  between  the  natural  and  artificial 

J)roducts.  When  a  compound  containing  substances  of  different 
usibilities  is  artificially  melted,  and  allowed  thereafter  to  cool  in 
such  a  way  that  the  various  ingredients  may  separate  from  each 
other,  they  appear  in  their  order  of  fusibility,  the  most  refractory 
coming  first,  and  the  most  fusible  being  the  last  to  take  a  solid  form. 
But  in  rocks  which  have  crystallized  naturally  from  a  fluid  condition, 
it  is  often  to  be  observed  that  the  component  minerals  have  been  far 
from  obeying  what  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  their  invariable 
law.  Thus,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  granite  presents  the  very 
striking  fact  that  its  quartz,  which  we  call  an  infusible  mineral,  has 
actually  solidified  after  the  more  fusible  felspar.  In  the  Yesuvian 
lavas  the  difficultly  fusible  leucite  may  be  seen  to  have  enclosed 
crystals  already  formed  of  the  fusible  augite.  In  some  ancient 
crystalline  rocss  the  pyroxenic  constituents,  which  offer  a  less 
resistance  to  fusion,  have  assumed  a  crystalline  form  before  the  more 
refiractory  triclinic  felspars.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that,  in  the 
fusion  of  rocks  and  in  their  subsequent  consolidation,  there  have  been 
conditions  under  which  the  normal  order  of  appearance  of  the 
minerals  mi^ht  be  disturbed  or  reversed. 

Yet  anomer  fact  may  be  mentioned  to  show  further  the  difference 
between  the  kind  of  fusion  which  has  firequently  obtained  in  nature 

'  BvU,  8oc,  OM,  France,  1847,  p.  1890.  Bisdhof  had  determined  the  contraction  of 
granite  to  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  (Leonhard  und  Bronn  Jahrh.  1841).  The  correct- 
ness of  this  determination  was  diBpnted  by  D.  Forbes  {Geol,  Mag.  1870,  p.  1),  who 
foond  from  his  own  experiments  that  the  amount  of  contraction  must  be  much  less. 
The  Talnes  given  were  stUl  so  much  in  excess  of  those  recently  obtained  with  much  care 
by  Malleti  that  some  defect  in  their  determination  may  be  suspected. 

*  FhU.  Tram,  dxiii.  pp.  201»  204;  olx?.;  Proo.  Boy.  Soo.  xxii.  p.  828. 
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and  that  of  the  ordijiary  operations  of  a  glass-work  or  iron-fnmace. 
As  far  back  as  the  yoar  1846,  Scheerer  obsenred  that  there  exist  in 
granite  yajrious  minerals  which  could  not  have  consolidated  save  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature.  He  instanced  especially  gadolijuteSy 
orthites,  and  allanites,  which  cannot  endure  a  higher  temperature 
than  a  dull-red  heat  without  altering  their  physical  characters; 
and  he  concluded  that  granite,  though  it  may  have  possessed  a  high 
temperature,  cannot  have  solidified  from  simple  igneous  fusion.^ 

We  mav  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  confessedly  igneous  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust,  though  they  can  be  shown  to  nave  been  in  a 
fluid  or  pasty  state,  have  not  solidified  from  that  mere  simple  fusion 
which  we  can  accomplish  artificially,  but  that  conditions  have  been 
involved  which  have  not  been  successfully  imitated  in  any  laboratory 
or  furnace.  We  may  infer  also  that  in.  the  modifications  of  rock 
structure  and  texture,  short  of  actual  fosion,  simple  dry  heat  has 
not  been  the  active  agent. 

Three  obvious  differences  present  themselves  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  operations.  (1.)  The  element  of  time  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  igneous  rocks,  more  particularly  the  portions  of  them 
which  consolidated  beneath  the  surface,  have  cooled  vastly  more 
slowly  than  any  artificial  product.  (2.)  Bocks  which  have  un- 
doubtedly once  been  in  a  liquid,  others  that  may  have  consolidated 
from  a  pasty  condition,  and  some  which  have  been  injected  as  veins 
and  dykes  into  previously  consolidated  masses,  contain  water 
imprisoned  within  their  component  crystals.  This  is  not  water 
subsequently  introduced.  Ocular  demonstration  of  the  abundance 
of  water  in  the  molten  magma  b^ieath  the  crust  is  furnished  by  the 
enormous  discharges  of  steam  from  volcanoes,  and  from  many  erupted 
lavas,  long  after  they  have  congealed  (p.  198).  In  the  crystals 
of  recent  lava,  as  well  as  in  those  of  early  geological  periods,  the 

fresenice  of  water  in  minute  cavities  may  be  readily  detected  (p.  96). 
t  is  contained  in  microscopic  cells  within  the  component  minerals, 
aad  was  enclosed  with  its  gases  and  saline  solutions  at  the  time 
when  these  minerals  crystetUized  out  of  their  parent  magma. 
The  quartz  of  granite  is  usually  full  of  such  water-vesicles.  ^  A 
thousand  miUions,"  says  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Ward,  '^  might  easily  be 
contained  within  a  cubic  inch  of  quartz,  and  sometimes  the 
contained  water  must  make  up  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  containing  quartz."  Thus  microscopic  investiga- 
tion confirms  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Scheerer  m  the  memoir 
already  cited,  that  at  the  time  of  its  eruption  granite  must 
have  been  a  kind  of  pasty  mass  containmg  a  considerable 
proportion  of  water.  It  is  common  now  to  speak  of  the  ''aquo- 
igneous  "  origin  of  some  eruptive  rocks,  and  to  treat  their  production 
as  a  part  of  what  are  termed  the  "  hydro-thermal  '*  operations  of 
geology.  We  may  conclude  that,  while  some  rocks,  like  obsidian 
and  pitchstone,  which  so  closely  resemble  artificial  glasses,  may  have 

>  BuU.  Soo.  Oeol.  Franco,  iy.  p.  46S. 
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been  derived  from  a  simple  igneous  fusion  snch  as  can  be  imitated  in 
a  furnace  (though  even  in  these  the  presence  and  influence  of  water 
may  be  traced),  the  vast  majority  of  rocks  have  had  a  more  complex 
origin,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
mingled  with  more  or  less  water  while  they  were  still  flaid.  Some 
of  the  operations  of  the  contained  water,  so  far  as  they  can  be  inferred 
from  experiment,  are  stated  at  p.  298.  (3.)  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  in  the  great  hypogene  laboratory  of  nature,  rocks  have  been 
softened  and  fused  under  enormous  pressure.  Besides  the  pressure 
due  to  their  varying  depth  from  the  surface,  they  must  have  been 
subject  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  superheated  water  or  vapour 
which  filled  all  their  cavities,  and  sometimes,  also,  to  the  compres- 
sion resulting  from  the  secular  contraction  of  the  globe  and  conse- 
quent corrugation  of  the  crust.  Mr.  Sorby  inferred  that  in  many 
cases  the  pressure  under  which  granite  consolidated  must  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  an  overlying  mass  of  rock  50,000  feet,  or  more 
than  9  miles,  in  thickness,  while  De  la  Valine  Poussin  and  Benard 
from  other  data  deduced  a  pressure  equal  to  87  atmospheres  (p.  97). 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  such  thick  overlying  mass  ever  did  cover 
the  granite. 

u,  therefore,  any  conclusion  may  be  safely  based  upon  the  con- 
current testimony  of  experiment,  it  would  appear  that  perfect  anhy- 
drous fusion,  or  tne  reduction  of  a  rock  to  the  state  of  a  completely 
homogeneous  glass,  has  been  a  comparatively  rare  process  in  nature, 
or  at  least  that  such  glasses,  if  originally  formed,  nave  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  undergone  devitrification  and  crystallization^  until 
the  glassy  base  has  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the  total  mass  of 
the  rock,  or  has  entirely  passed  into  a  stony  condition.  Besides 
the  obsidians  and  other  natural  glasses,  traces  of  an  ori^nal  vitreous 
base  can  be  readily  observed  with  the  microscope  oetween  the 
definitely-formed  crystals  of  many  igneous  rocks.  But  in  such 
rocks  as  granite,  no  glass  exists,  nor  any  trace  of  the  crystallites  so 
generally  found  as  accompaniments  of  the  vitreous  condition. 
Doubtless  such  differences  point  to  original  distinctions  in  the  kind 
and  degree  of  fusion  of  the  rocks.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  rocks  which  show  a  glassy  ground-mass,  and  the  presence 
of  crystallites,  have  been  fused  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  simple  igneous  fusion  of  experiment. 

SnblimatioxL — It  has  long  been  known  that  many  mineral 
substances  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  from  the  condensation 
of  vapours  (p.  202).  This  process,  called  Sublimation,  may  be  the 
result  of  the  mere  cooling  and  reappearance  of  bodies  which  have 
been  vaporised  by  heat  and  solidify  on  cooling,  or  of  the  solution 
of  these  bodies  in  other  vapours  or  gases,  or  of  the  reaction  of 
different  vapours  upon  each  other.  These  operations,  of  such  common 
occurrence  at  volcanic  vents,  and  in  the  crevices  of  recently  erupted 
and  still  hot  lava-streams,  have  been  successfully  imitated  by 
experiment.    In  the  early  researches  of  Sir  James  Hall  on  the  effects 
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of  heat  modified  by  eompression,  he  obtaiued  hj  sublimation 
^  transparent  and  well-definea  crystals/'  lining  the  unoccapied  portion 
of  a  hermeticallynsealed  iron  tube,  in  which  he  had  placed  and 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  some  fragments  of  limestone.^ 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by  Delesse,  Daubr^,  and 
others^  in  the  production  of  minerals  by  sablimation.  Thus,  many  of 
the  metallic  sulphides  found  in  mineral  yeins  haye  been  produced  by 
exposing  to  a  comparatiyely  lovir  temperature  (between  that  of 
boiling  water  and  a  dull-red  heat)  tubes  containing  metallic  chlorides 
and  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  By  yarying  the  materials  employed, 
corundum^  quartz,  apatite,  and  other  minerals  haye  been  obtained. 
It  is  not  difficulty  therefore,  to  understand  how,  in  the  creyices  of 
laya-streams  and  yolcanic  cones,  as  well  as  in  mineral  yeins,  sulphides 
and  oxides  of  iron  and  other  minerals  may  haye  been  formed  by  the 
ascent  of  heated  yapours.  Superheated  steam  is  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  power  of  dissolving  that  intractable  substance,  silica; 
artificially  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  melting  point  of  cast- 
iron,  it  rapidly  attacks  silica,  and  deposits  the  mineral  in  sdow« 
white  crystals  as  it  cools.  Sublimation,  howeyer,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  as  having  operated  in  the  formation  of  rocks,  save  here 
and  there  in  the  inmling  of  open  fissures. 

§2.    Influence  of  Heated  Water — ^Metamorphism. 

In  the  geological  contest  fought  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
between  the  Neptunists  and  the  Plutonists,  the  two  great  battle-cries 
were,  on  the  one  side.  Water,  on  the  other.  Fire.  The  progress  of 
science  since  that  time  has  shown  that  each  of  the  parties  had  some 
truth  on  its  side,  and  had  seized  one  aspect  of  the  problems  touching 
the  origin  of  rocks.  If  subterranean  heat  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  water,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  performed  a  hardly  less  important  share  of  the  task.  They 
have  often  co-operated  together,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  result 
must  be  regarded  as  their  joint  achievement,  wherem  the  respective 
share  of  each  can  hardly  be  exactly  apportioned.  In  Part  II.  of  this 
Book  the  chemical  operation  of  infiltrating  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures at  the  sunace  and  among  rocks  at  limited  depths  is 
described.  We  are  here  concerned  mainly  with  the  work  done  by 
water  when  within  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat. 

Presence  of  water  in  all  rocks. — By  numerous  observations  it 
has  been  proved  that  all  rocks  within  the  accessible  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  contain  interstitial  water,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
quarry-water  (eau  de  carriere).  This  is  not  chemically  combined 
with  their  mineral  constituents,  nor  hermetically  sealed  up  in  yesicles, 
but  is  merely  retained  in  their  pores.  Most  of  it  eyaporates  when 
the  stone  is  taken  out  of  the  parent  rock  and  freely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.    The  absorbent  powers  of  rocks  vary  greatly,  and  chiefly 

^  Trane.  Soy.  8oc.  Edin.  vi.  p.  110. 
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in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  porosity.  Gypsnm  absorbs  from 
about  0*50  to  1*50  per  cent,  of  water  by  weight ;  granite,  abont  0'37 
per  cent. ;  quartz  from  a  yein  in  granite,  0*08 ;  chalk,  about  20*0 ; 
plastic  clay,  from  19*5  to  24*5.  These  amounts  may  be  increased  by 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  specimens  and  then  immersing  them  in 
water.* 

The  interstitial  water  of  igneous  rocks  may  be  either  an  original 
constituoDt,  deriving  its  origin,  like  any  of  the  component  minerals, 
from  molten  reservoirs  within  the  earth's  crust,  or  may  have  de- 
scended from  the  surface.  Many  facts  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  greater  probability  of  the  second  view.  Besides  the  general 
proximity  of  volcanic  orifices  to  large  sheets  of  water,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  actual  descent  of  water  from  the  surface, 
both  through  fissures,  and  also  by  permeation  through  the  solid 
substance  of  rocks.  AH  surface  rocks  contain  water,  and  no  mineri^l 
substance  is  Mrictly  impervious  to  the  passage  of  this  liquid.  The 
well-known  artificial  colouring  of  agates  proves  that  even  mineral 
substances  apparently  the  most  homogeneous  and  impervious  can  be 
traversed  by  liquids.  In  the  series  of  experiments  above  (p.  263) 
referred  to,  Daubr^e  has  illustrated  the  power  possessed  by  water  of 
penetrating  rocks,  in  virtue  of  their  porosity  and  capillarity,  even 
against  a  considerable  counter-pressure  of  vapour;  and,  without 
denying  the  presence  of  original  water,  he  concludes  that  the 
interstitial  water  of  igneous  rocks  may  all  have  been  derived  by 
descent  from  the  surface. 

The  masterly  researches  of  Poiseuille  have  shown  that  the  rate  of 
flow  of  liquids  through  capillaries  is  augmented  by  heat.  He  proves 
that  water  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  in  such  situations  moves  nearly 
three  times  faster  than  at  a  temperature  of  0°  G.  At  the  high 
temperatures  under  which  the  water  must  exist  at  some  depth  within 
the  crust,  its  power  of  penetrating  the  capillary  interstices  of  rocks 
must  be  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  become  a 
powerful  geological  agent.^ 

Solvent  power  of  water  among  rocks. — ^The  presence  of 
interstitial  water  must  affect  the  chemical  constitution  of  rocks.  It 
is  now  well  understood  that  there  is  probably  no  terrestrial  substance 
which,  under  proper  conditions,  is  not  to  some  extent  soluble  in 
water.  By  an  interesting  series  of  experiments,  made  many  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  it  was  ascertained  that  ordinary  mineral 
constituents  of  rocks  could  be  dissolved  to  an  appreciable  extent  even 
by  distilled  water,  and  that  the  change  was  accelerated  and  augmented 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.*  Water,  as  pure  as  it  ever  occurs 
in  a  natural  state,  can  hold  in  solution  appreciable  proportions  of 

'  See  an  interesting  paper  by  DeleBse,  Bull.  800,  Qeol.  Francet  2ine  s^r.  six.  (1861-2) 
p.  65. 

*  Oomptes  Rendus  (1840),  xi  p.  1048.  T&ifl  (AUgemeine  Oeologie,  p.  141)  ooncludes 
fiom  hiB  calculations  as  to  the  relations  between  pressure  and  tension  that  water  may 
descend  to  any  depth  in  fissores  and  remain  in  a  fluid  state  even  at  high  temperatures. 

*  Amerioan  Jowm.  Sdenee  (2),  v.  p.  401. 
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silicay  alkaliferous  silicates,  and  iron  oxide  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. '  The  mere  presenoe,  therefore,  of  water  within  the  pores 
of  subterranean  rocks  cannot  but  give  rise  to  changes  in  the  com- 

Sosition  of  these  rocks.  Some  of  the  more  soluble  materials  must  be 
issolved,  and,  as  the  water  evaporates,  must  be  redeposited  in  a  new 
form.^ 

This  power  increased  by  heat. — ^The  chemical  action  of  water 
is  increased  by  heat,  which  may  be  either  the  earth's  original  heat 
or  that  whicn  arises  from  internal  crushing  of  the  crust.  Mere 
descent  from  the  surface  into  successive  isogeotherms  raises  the 
temperature  of  permeating  water  until  it  may  greatly  exceed  the 
boiling  point.  But  a  high  temperature  is  not  necessary  for  many 
important  mineral  rearrangements.  Daubr^  has  proved  that  very 
moderate  heat,  not  more  tnat  50°  C.  (122°  Fahr.)  has  sn£Bced  for 
the  production  of  zeolites  in  Roman  bricks  by  the  mineral  waters  of 
Plombi^res.^  He  has  experimentedly  demonstrated  the  vast  increase 
of  chemical  activity  of  water  with  augmentation  of  its  temperature, 
by  exposing  a  glass  tube  containing  about  half  its  weight  of  water  to 
a  temperature  of  about  400°  C.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  found  the 
tube  so  entirely  changed  into  a  white,  opaque,  powdery  mass  as  to 
present  not  the  least  resemblance  to  glass.  The  remaining  water 
was  highly  charged  with  an  alkaline  silicate  containing  63  per 
cent,  of  soda  and  37  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  traces  of  potash  and 
lime.  The  white  solia  substance  was  ascertained  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  crystcdline  materials,  partly  in  the  form  of 
minute  perfectly  Umpia  bipyramidal  crystals  of  quartz,  but  chiefly 
of  very  small  acicular  prisms  of  wollastonite.  It  was  found,  more- 
over, that  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  had  not  been  directly  in 
contact  with  the  water  was  as  much  altered  as  the  rest,  whence  it 
was  inferred  that  at  these  high  temperatures  and  pressures  the 
vapour  of  water  acts  chemically  like  the  water  itself. 

Co-operation  of  pressure. — The  effect  of  pressure  must  be 
recognized  as  most  important  in  enabling  water,  especially  when 
heated,  to  dissolve  and  retain  in  solution  a  larger  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  than  it  could  otherwise  do.'  In  Daubr^e's  experiments  just 
cited,  the  tubes  were  hermetically  sealed  and  secured  against  fracture, 
so  that  the  pressure  of  the  greatly  superheated  vapour  had  full 
effect.  By  this  means,  with  alkaline  water,  he  not  only  produced 
the  two  minerals  above  mentioned,  but  also  felspar  and  diopside. 
The  enormous  pressures  under  which  many  crystalline  rocks  have 
solidified  is  indicated  by  the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  in  the  vesicles  of 
their  crystals. 

Experiments  in  metamorphism. — Besides  showing  the  solvent 
power  of  super-heated  water  and  vapour  upon  glass  in  illustration  of 

>  See  forther  on  this  sabject.  Part  11.  p.  853. 
'  0€ologie  EsmMmentale,  p.  462. 

'  Sonrby  has  sqowq  that  the  aolability  of  all  salts  which  exhibit  oontraotion  in  solu- 
tion is  remarkably  increased  by  pressure.    Proo,  Bay,  Soo,  (1962-^),  p.  9i0, 
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what  happens  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  Daubr^e's  experiments 
possess  a  high  interest  and  suggestiveness  in  regard  to  the  internal 
rearraDgements  and  new  structures  which  water  may  superinduce  upon 
rocks.  Hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes  containing  scarcely  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  water  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  a  temperature 
below  an  incipient  red  heat,  showed  not  only  a  thorough  transformation 
of  structure  into  a  white,  porous,  kaolin-like  substance,  encrusted  with 
innumerable  bipyramidai  crystals  of  quartz  like  those  of  the  drusy 
cayities  of  rocks,  but  had  acquired  a  very  distinct  fibrous  and  even 
an  eminently  schistose  structure.  The  ^lass  was  found  to  split 
readily  into  concentric  laminaB  arranged  in  a  genercd  way  parallel 
to  the  original  surfaces  of  the  tube,  and  so  thin  that  ten  of 
them  could  be  counted  in  a  breadth  of  a  single  millimetre.  Even 
where  the  glass  though  attacked  retained  its  vitreous  character, 
these  fine  zones  appeared  like  the  lines  of  an  agate.  The  whole 
structure  recalled  that  of  some  schistose  and  crystalline  rocks. 
Treated  with  acid  the  altered  glass  crumbled  and  permitted  the 
isolation  of  certain  nearly  opaque  globules  and  of  some  minute 
transparent  infusible  acicular  crystals  or  microliths,  sometimes 
grouped  in  bundles  and  reacting  on  polarized  li^ht.  Reduced  to  thin 
slices  and  examined  under  the  microscope  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  300  diameters,  the  altered  glass  presented :  1st,  Spherulites,  -^  of 
a  millimetre  in  radius,  nearly  opaque,  yellowish,  bristling  with  points 
which  perhaps  belong  to  a  kind  of  crystallization,  and  with  an 
internal  radiating  fibrous  structure  (these  resist  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydro<mloric  acid,  whence  they  cannot  be  a  zeolite,  but 
may  be  a  substance  like  chalcedony) ;  2nd,  innumerable  colourless 
acicular  microliths,  with  a  frequently  stellate,  more  rarely  solitary' 
distribution,  resisting  the  action  of  acid  like  quartz  or  an  anhydrous 
silicate ;  3rd,  dark  green  crystals  of  pyroxene  (diopside).  Daubree 
satisfied  himself  that  these  enclosures  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  glass, 
but  were  developed  in  it  during  the  process  of  alteration.^ 

Scheerer,  !^lie  de  Beaumont,  and  Daubree  have  shown  how  the 
presence  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water  in  eruptive 
Igneous  rocks  may  nave  contributed  to  suspend  their  solidification, 
and  to  promote  the  crystallization  of  their  silicates  at  temperatures 
considerably  below  the  point  of  fusion  and  in  a  succession  different 
from  their  relative  order  of  fusibility.  In  this  way  the  solidification 
of  quartz  in  granite  after  the  crystallization  of  the  silicates,  which 
would  be  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  of  mere  dry  fusion, 
becomes  explicable,  likewise  the  enclosure  of  highly  fusible  augite  in 
the  nearly  infusible  leucite  of  some  Italian  lavas.  The  water  may  be 

^  (T^oL  Experim,  p.  15S  et  seq.  The  prodnotioQ  of  crjdtals  and  microliths  in  the 
dedtrification  of  glass  at  oomparativelv  low  temperatnree  hy  the  action  of  water  is  of 
great  interest.  The  first  obseryer  who  described  the  phenomenon  appears  to  hare 
been  Brewster,  who,  m  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  studied  the  effect  upon 
polarived  light  of  glass  decomposed  by  ordinary  meteoric  action.  (PhU.  Trans,  1814. 
Tratu.  Boy,  8oc.  Edin,  xxii.  (1860)  p.  607.  See  on  the  weathering  of  rocks,  Fart  II.  of 
this  Book,  p.  333.) 
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regarded  as  a  kind  of  mother-liquor  out  of  which  the  silicates 
crystallize  apart  from  relative  fusibility. 

But  beside  the  effects  from  increase  of  temperature  and  pressure 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  water  in  a  natural  state  is 
never  chemically  pure.  In  its  descent  through  the  air  it  absorbs  in 
particular  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  filtering  through  the  soil  it 
abstracts  more  of  this  oxide  as  well  as  other  results  of  decomposing 
organic  matter.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  effect  numerous  aecom- 
positions  of  subterranean  rocks  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures.  But  as  it  continues  its  underground  journey  and  obtains 
increased  solvent  power,  the  very  solutions  it  takes  up  augment  its 
capacity  for  effecting  mineral  transformations.  The  influence  of 
dissolved  alkaline  carbonates  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of 
many  minerals  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Bischof.  In  1857 
Sterry  Hunt  showed  by  experiments  that  water  impregnated  with 
these  carbonates  would,  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  212°  Fahr., 
produce  chemical  reactions  among  the  elements  of  many  sedimentary 
rocks,  dissolving  silica  and  generating  various  sih'cates.^  Daubr6e 
likewise  proved  that  in  mesence  of  dissolved  alkaline  silicates  at 
temperatures  above  700°  JFahr.  various  siliceous  minerals,  as  quartz, 
felspar  and  pyroxene,  could  be  crystallized,  and  that  at  this  tempera- 
ture these  silicates  would  combine  with  kaolin  to  form  felspar.' 

The  presence  of  fluorine  has  been  proved  experimentally  to  have 
a  remarkable  action  in  facilitating  some  precipitates,  especially  tin 
oxides,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  mineral  veins.' 
Further  illustrations  of  the  important  part  probably  played  by  this 
element  in  the  crystallization  of  some  minerals  and  rocks  have  been 
published  by  St.  Claire  Deville  and  Hautefeuille,  who  by  the  use  of 
compounds  of  fluorine  have  obtained  such  minerals  as  rutUe,  brookite, 
anatase  and  corundum  in  crystalline  form.^  !^.  de  Beaumont  in- 
ferred that  the  mineralizing  influence  of  fluorine  had  been  effective 
even  in  the  crystallization  of  granite.  He  believed  that  ''the 
volatile  compound  enclosed  in  granite,  before  its  consolidation 
contained  not  only  water,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  like  the  substance 
disengaged  from  cooling  lavas,  but  also  fluorine,  phosphorus  and 
boron,  whence  it  acquired  much  greater  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
acting  on  many  bodies  on  which  the  volatile  matter  contained  in  the 
lavas  of  Etna  has  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  action."^ 

Application  of  experimental  results  to  the  theory  of  the 
metamorphism  of  rocks. — In  a  large  number  of  instances  it  is 
doubtless  quite  impossible  to  say  from  which  of  the  various  sources 
of  hypogene  heat  above  enumerated,  or  from  what  combination  of 

>  PhU,  Mag.  xv.  p.  68. 

*  Bull  8oc  0€6L  France,  zy.  p.  103. 

'  First  suggested  by  Daubree,  Ann,  dec  JIfinM  (1811),  Sine  s^r.  xx.  p.  65. 

*  Ooi»p<c«  Bendw,  xlvi.  p.  764  (1858) ;  xlvii.  p.  89 ;  Ivii.  p.  648  (1866). 
^Stories  Emanations  Voteaniques  et  MetaUifires,  BuU.  8oo.  G4oL  France,  iv.  (1846), 

p.  1249.  Tbis  Admirable  and  exhaustive  memoir,  one  of  tbe  greatest  mouuments  of 
E.  de  Beaumont's  genius,  should  be  consulted  bj  the  sludenL 
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them^  that  elevation  of  temperature  has  proceeded  of  which  the 
metamorphism  of  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  odo  result.  Looking  at 
the  question  in  its  broadest  aspect  and  without  reference  to  the  special 
source  of  heat,  we  can  perceive  four  conditions  which  must  have 
largely  determined  internal  rearrangements  in  rocks.  (1)  The 
temperature,  from  the  lowest  at  which  any  change  is  possible  up  to 
that  of  complete  fusion ;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  materials  operated 
upon,  some  oeing  much  more  susceptible  of  change  from  heat  than 
others ;  (3)  the  pressure  under  which  the  heat  acted,  the  potency  of 
its  action  being  much  increased  with  increase  of  pressure ;  (4)  the 
presence  of  water  usually  containing  various  mineral  solutions, 
whereby  chemical  changes  might  be  effected  which  would  not  be 
possible  in  dry  heat. 

Since  experiment  has  proved  that  in  presence  of  water  under 
pressure,  even  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  mineral  substances 
are  vigorously  attacked,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  as  these  con- 
ditions abundantly  exist.within  the  earth's  crust,  the  rocks  exposed 
to  them  have  been  more  or  less  altered.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
accessible  crust  consists  of  sedimentary  materials  which  were  laid 
down  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  which  were  abundantly  soaked  with 
sea-water  even  after  they  had  been  covered  over  with  more  recent 
formations.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  submarine  accumulations 
would  of  course  deprive  the  lower  strata  of  most  of  their  original 
.water,  but  some  proportion  of  it  would  probably  remain.  If,  according 
to  Dana,  the  average  amount  of  interstitial  water  in  stratified  rocks, 
such  as  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shale^i,  be  assumed  to  be  2*67 
per  cent.,  which  is  probably  less  than  the  truth,  ^'  the  amount  will 
correspond  to  two  quarts  of  water  for  every  cubic  foot  of  rock."  ^ 
There  is  certainly  a  considerable  store  of  water  ready  for  chemical 
action  when  the  required  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure  are  ob- 
tained. We  must  fidso  remember  that  as  the  water  in  which  the 
sedimentary  formations  of  the  crust  were  formed  was  mostly  that  of 
the  ocean,  it  already  possessed  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  other  salts 
with  which  to  begin  its  reactions.  The  inference  may  therefore  be 
drawn  that  rocks  possessing  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  interstitial 
water  cannot  be  depressed  to  depths  of  several  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  undergo  great  pressure  and 
crushing,  without  suffering  more  or  less  marked  internal  change  or 
metamorphism. 

A  metamorphosed  rock  is  one  which  has  suffered  such  a  minera- 
logical  rearrangement  of  its  substance.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
crystalline  rock  originally.  Any  rock  capable  of  alteration  (and  all 
jocks  must  be  so  in  some  degree)  will,  when  subjected  to  the  re- 
.quired  conditions,  become  metamorphic.  The  resulting  structure, 
however,  will,  in  most  cases,  bear  witness  to  the  original  character 
of  the  mass.  In  soxae  cases  the  change  has  consisted  merely  in  the 
rearrangement  or  crystallization  of  one  mineral  originally  present,  as 

>  Manual,  3rd  ed.  (1880),  p.  758. 
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in  limestone  converted  into  marble ;  in  others  it  has  involved  the 
introduction  of  mineral  solutions,  and  the  partial  or  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  original  constituents,  whether  crystalline  or  clastic, 
into  new  crystalline  minerals.  Quartz-rock  is  evidently  a  compacted 
sandstone,  either  hardened  by  mere  pressure,  or  most  frequently  by 
the  deposit  of  silica  between  its  granules,  or  a  slight  solution  of 
these  granules  by  permeating  water  so  that  they  have  become 
mutuaUy  adherent.  A  clay-slate  is  a  hardened,  cleaved,  and  somewhat 
altered  form  of  muddy  sediment,  which  on  the  one  hand  may  be 
found  full  of  organic  remains  like  any  common  shale,  whUe  on  the 
other  it  n^ay  be  traced  becoming  more  and  more  crystallioe 
until  it  passes  into  chiastolite-slate,  or  some  other  crystalline  rock. 
Yet  remains  of  the  fossils  may  be  obtained  even  in  the  same  hand- 
specimens  with  crystals  of  andalusite,  ^met,  or  other  minerals.  The 
calcareous  matter  of  corals  is  sometimes  replaced  bv  hornblende, 
garnet,  and  axinite  without  deformation  of  the  fossils.  ^ 

A  few  illustrative  examples  of  metamorphism  may  be  given  here; 
the  structure  of  metamorphic  rocks,  with  the  phenomena  of  *'  regional " 
and  ^'contact"  metamorphism,  will  be  discussed  in  Book  lY., 
Part  VIIL 

Production  of  Marble  £rom  Limestone. — One  of  the  most 
obvious  cases  of  alteration — the  conversion  of  ordinary  limestone 
into  crystalline  saccharoid  marble — ^has  been  already  (p.  291) 
referred  to.^  The  calcite  having  undergone  complete  transformation, 
its  original  structure,  whether  organic  or  not,  has  been  effaced,  and  a 
new  structure  has  been  developed  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of 
minute  rounded  grains,  each  with  an  independent  crystalline 
arrangement.  The  production  of  a  crystalline  stnicture  in  amorphous 
calcite,  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  mere  meteoric  water  at  or 
near  the  surface  (emte^  p.  166  and  posiea,  p.  353).  But  the  generation 
of  the  peculiar  granular  stnicture  of  marble  always  demands  heat 
and  pressure  and  probably  usually  the  presence  of  water ;  the  details 
of  the  process  are,  however,  still  involved  in  obscurity.  We  know 
that  where  a  dyke  of  basalt  or  other  intrusive  rock  has  involved 
limestone,  it  has  sometimes  been  able  to  convert  it  for  a  short 
distance  into  marble.  The  heat  (and  perhaps  the  moisture)  of  the 
invading  lava  have  sufficed  to  produce  a  granular  structure,  which 
even  under  the  microscope  is  identical  with  that  of  marble.  The 
conversion  of  wide  areas  of  limestone  into  marble  is  a  regional 
metamorphism  associated  usually  with  the  alteration  of  other 
sedimentary  masses  into  schists,  &c. 

Dolomitization. — Another  alteration  which  from  the  labours  of 
Yon  Buch  received  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century  much  attention 
from  geologists  is  the  conversion  of  ordinary  limestone  into  dolomite. 
Some  dolomite  appears  to  be  an  original  chemical  precipitate 
from  the  saline  water  of  inland  seas  (Part  II.  Sect.  ii.  §  4).    But 

'  Ann.  de%.  Mines,  0me  ser.  ](ii.  p.  318. 

*  See  al0O  <*  Marmarosia  "  in  Book  lY.  Port  VIIL 
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calcareous  formations  due  to  organic  secretions  are  often  weakly 
dolomitic  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  and  mav  have  their 
proportion  of  magnesium  carbonate  increased  by  the  action  of 
permeating  water,  aa  is  proved  by  the  conversion  into  dolomite  of 
shells  and  other  organisms,  consisting  originally  of  calcite  or  arago- 
nite  and  forming  portions  of  what  was  no  doubt  originally  a  limestone, 
though  now  a  continuous  mass  of  dolomite.  This  change  may  have 
sometimes  consisted  in  the  mere  abstraction  of  carbonate  of  lime  from 
a  limestone  already  containing  carbonate  of  magnesia,  so  as  to  leave 
the  rock  in  the  form  of  dolomite ;  or  probably  more  usually  in  the 
action  of  the  magnesium  salts  of  sea-water,  especially  the  chloride, 
upon  orgauically  formed  limestone;  or  sometimes  locally  in  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  carbonated  water 
upon  lin^estone,  either  magnesian  or  non-magnesian.  £lie  de  Beau- 
mont calculated  that  on  the  assumption  that  one  out  of  every  two 
equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  replaced  by  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, the  conversion  of  limestone  into  dolomite  would  be  attended 
with  a  reduction  of  the  Tolume  of  the  mass  to  the  extent  of  12*1  per 
cent.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  in  this  connection  that  lar^e  masses 
of  dolomite  which  may  be  conceived  to  have  once  been  limestone 
have  the  cavernous,  fissured  structure,  which  on  this  theory  of  their 
origin  might  have  been  looked  for. 

Dolomite  has  been  produced  both  on  a  small  and  on  a  great  scale. 
In  the  north  of  England  and  elsewhere,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
has  been  altered  for  a  few  feet  or  yards  on  either  side  of  its  joints 
into  a  dull  yellow  dolomite,  locally  termed  *^  dunstone."  Similar 
vertical  zones  of  dolomite  occur  also  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  together  with  beds  of  magnesian  limestone, 
jnterstratified  with  the  ordinary  limestone.  Harkaess  pointed  out 
that  the  vertical  ribs  occur  where  the  rocks  are  much  jointed,  and 
the  beds  where  they  have  few  or  no  joints.^  No  doubt  mere 
percolating  water  has  in  these  inst^ces  been  the  i^ent  of  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  occur  great  regions  of  dolomite  with 
a  crystalline  structure,  which,  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  has 
by  some  writers  been  regarded  as  altered  ordinary  limestone.  In  all 
probability,  however,  these  masses  became  dolomite  at  the  beginning 
Dy  the  action  of  the  magnesian  salts  of  the  concentrated  waters  of 
inland  seas  upon  organic  or  inorganic  calcareous  deposits  accumulated 
previous  to  the  concentration,  their  metamorphism  having  consisted 
mainly  in  the  subsequent  generation  of  a  crystalline  structure 
analogous  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  limestone  into  marble.^ 

Conversion  of  Vegetable  Substance  into  Coal. — Exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  dead  vegetation  is  decomposed  into  humus,  which 

>  O.  J.  Geol.  8oo,  XV.  p.  100. 

'  On  dolomiiizatioD,  see  L.  Yon  Buch,  in  Leonhard's  Mineralog,  Taschenhuek,  1824 ; 
Nanman's  Geognosie^  i  p.  763 ;  Bischofs  Chemical  Geology^  iii. ;  Elie  de  Beaumont,  BtiU. 
8oc,  OeoL  viii.  (1836),  p.  174.  Sorby.  Brit.  Assoc  Rep,  1856,  part  ii.  p.  77.  and  Address 
Q.  /.  Oeci.  Soc.  1879.  A  fvJl  et&iemimi  of  the  literature  of  this  aubject  will  be  found  in  » 
BUggestiye  memoir  by  0.  Doelter  and  B.  HoemeB,  Jaihrb,  Oeol,  BeichsanstaU,  zxy. 
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goes  to  increase  the  soil.  But  sheltered  from  the  atmosphere, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  especially  with  an  increase  of  tempe- 
rature, and  under  some  pressure,  it  is  conyerted  into  lignite  and  coaL 
An  example  of  this  alteration  was  observed  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Dorothea  mine,  Clausthal.  Some  of  the  timber  in  a  long-disused 
leyel,  filled  with  slate  rubbish,  and  saturated  with  the  mine-water 
from  decomposing  pyrites,  was  found  to  have  a  leathery  consistence 
when  wet,  but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardened  to  a  firm  and 
ordinary  brown-coal,  which  had  the  typical  brown  colour  and 
external  fibrous  structure,  with  the  internal  fracture,  of  a  black  glossy 
pitch-coal.^  This  change  must  haye  been  produced  within  less  than 
four  centuries — the  time  since  the  leyels  were  opened.  According  to 
Bischof  s  determinations  the  conversion  of  wood  into  coal  may  take 
place,  1st,  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted 
hydrogen;  2nd,  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
formation  of  water  either  from  oxidation  of  hydrogen  by  meteoric 
oxygen  or  from  the  hjdro^en  and  oxygen  of  the  wood ;  3rd,  by  the 
separation  of  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  water.^  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  vegetable  matter  now  forming  coal 
has  been  accumulated  were  favourable  for  this  slow  transmutation. 
The  carbon-dioxide  (choke-damp)  of  old  coal-mines  and  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  (fire-damp  CHA  given  off  in  such  large  quantities  by  coal 
seams,  are  products  of  the  alteration  which  would  appear  to  be 
accelerated  by  terrestrial  movements  such  as  those  that  compress 
and  plicate  rocks.  During  the  process  these  gases  escape,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbon  progressively  increases  in  the  residue,  till  it 
reaches  the  most  highly  mineralized  anthracite  (p.  172),  or  may 
even  pass  into  nearly  pure  carbon  or  graphite.  In  the  coal-basins  of 
Mons  and  Valenciennes  the  same  seams  which  are  in  the  state  of 
bituminous  coal  (ffras)  at  the  surfiEice  gradually  lose  their  volatile 
constituents  as  they  are  traced  downward  till  they  pass  into  anthracite. 
In  the  Pennsylvanian  coal-field  the  coals  become  more  anthracitic 
as  they  are  followed  into  the  eastern  region,  where  the  rocks  have 
undergone  great  plication,  and  where,  possibly  durine  the  sub- 
terranean movements,  they  were  exposed  to  an  efevation  of 
temperature.^  Daubr^  has  produced  from  wood,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  superheated  water,  drop-like  globules  of  anthracite  which 
had  evidently  been  melted  in  the  transformation,  and  which  presented 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  anthracite  of  some  mineral  veins.^ 

Production  of  the  Schistose  Structure. — All  rocks  are  not 
equally  permeable  by  water,  nor  is  the  same  rock  equally  permeable 
in  all  directions.  Among  the  stratified  rocks  especially,  wnich  form 
so  large  a  proportion  of  tiie  visible  terrestrial  crust,  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  facility  with  which  water  can  travel,  the  planes  of 
sedimentation  being  naturally  those  along  which  water  passes  most 

*  Hiisohwald,  Z.  DeuUcL  Qed.  Ges.  xxv.  p.  364. 
^  Biflohof;  Chmi,  Geol  i  p.  274. 

*  Daubr^  '*  Gtelogie  Exp^rimentale,"  p.  46S.  «  Op.  ciL  p.  177. 
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easily.  It  is  in  these  planes  that  the  differences  of  mineral 
structure  and  composition  are  ranged.  Layers  of  siliceous,  argillaceous, 
and  calcareous  material  alternate,  each  varying  in  porosity  and 
capability  of  being  chauged  by  permeating  water.  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  that  unless  the  original  stratified  structure  has 
been  effaced  or  rendered  inoperative  by  any  other  superinduced 
structure,  it  will  guide  the  metamorphic  action  of  underground  water, 
and  will  remain  more  or  less  distmctly  traceable,  even  after  very 
considerable  mineralogical  transformations  have  taken  place.  Even 
without  this  guiding  influence,  superheated  water  can  produce  a 
schistose  structure,  as  Daubree's  experiments  upon  glass,  above 
cited,  have  proved. 

The  stratified  formations  consist  largely  of  silica,  silicates  of 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  iron  oxides.  These  mineral 
substances  exist  there  as  origmal  ingredients,  partly  in  recognizable 
worn  crystals,  but  mainly  in  a  granular  or  amorphous  condition, 
ready  to  be  acted  on  by  permeating  water  under  the  recmisite 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  We  can  understand  that 
any  re-combination  and  re-crystallization  of  the  silicates  will 
probably  follow  the  laminsd  of  deposit,  and  that  in  this  way  a  crys- 
talline foliated  structure  may  be  developed.  Round  masses  of 
granite  erupted  among  Palaeozoic  rocks,  mstructive  sections  may 
be  observed  where  a  transition  can  be  traced  from  ordinary  unaltered 
sedimentary  strata,  such  as  sandstones,  greywackes  and  shales 
containing  fossils,  into  foliated  crystalline  rocks  to  which  the  names 
of  mica-schist  and  gneiss  may  be  applied.  (Book  lY.,  Fart 
VIII.)  Not  only  can  the  gradual  change  into  a  crystalline  foliated 
structure  be  readily  followed  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  the  finer  details  of  the  alteration  can  be  traced. 
Minute  plates  of  some  micaceous  mineral  and  small  concretions  of 
quartz  or  felspar  may  be  observed  to  have  crystallized  out  of  the 
surrounding  amorphous  sediment  These  can  be  seen  gradually 
increasing  in  size  and  number  until  the  rock  assumes  a  thoroughly 
foliated  structure  and  passes  into  a  true  schist  Yet  even  in  such 
a  schist  traces  of  the  onginal  and  durable  water^wom  quartz-granules 
may  be  detected.^  Foliation  is  thus  a  crystalline  segregation  of  the 
mineral  matter  of  a  rock  in  certain  dominant  j^laues  which  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  those  of  original  stratification,  but  may 
in  some  cases  be  those  of  joints  or  of  cleavage.^  Mr.  Sorby  has 
recognized  foliation  in  these  three  sets  of  planes  even  among  the 

same  rocks.^ 

Scrope  many  years  ago  called  attention  to  the  analogy  between 
the  foliation  of  schists  and  the  ribbanded  or  streakv  structure  of 
trachyte,  obsidian  and  other  lavas.^    This  analogy  has  even  been 

>  Sorby,  Q.  J.  Ged.  8oc.  xxxvi.  p.  82. 

*  Darwin,  '*  Geological  Observations,"  p.  162.    Bomsay,  ^  Geology  of  North  Wales," 
in  Memoirs  of  QeoL  Survey,  toI.  ill.  p.  182. 

*  Op.  eit  p.  34. 

*  -  Volcanoea,"  pp.  HO,  300.  , 
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regarded  as  an  identity  of  stracture^  and  the  idea  has  found  supporters 
that  the  schistose  rocks  have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to  or 
identical  with  that  of  many  volcanic  masses  and  have  acquired  their 
pecidiar  fissility  by  differential  movements  within  the  viscous  or 
pasty  magma,  the  solidified  minerals  being  drawn  out  into  layers  in 
the  direction  of  motion.  Daubree,  availing  himself  of  the  researches 
of  Tresca  on  the  flow  of  solids  (postea,  p.  313),  has  endeavoured  to 
imitate  artificially  some  of  the  phenomena  of  foliation  by  exposing 
clay  and  other  substances  to  great  but  unequal  pressure.^  It  is 
inconceivable,  however,  that  such  changes  could  have  been  produced 
over  the  vast  areas  occupied  by  foliated  rocks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  intense  corrugation  and.  crumpling  of  these  rocks  deserves  in 
this  connection  attentive  consideration. 

A  relation  can,  indeed,  be  commonly  traced  between  the  complete^ 
ness  of  the  crystalline  schistose  structure  and  the  extent  of  the  corru- 
gation, the  most  highly  puckered  masses  beii^  also  as  a  rule  the 
most  crystalline.  So  universal  is  this  relation  as  to  show  that 
cmmpling  and  foliation  stand  in  close  connection  with  each 
other.  The  inference  seems  reasonable  that  the  intense  compres- 
sion of  the  masses^  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Mallet,  has  been  attended 
with  the  generation  of  sufficient  heat  to  allow  of  the  observed 
chemical  and  mineralogical  rearrangements. 

In  some  places  the  schistose  structure  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  one  of  a  thoroughly  amorphous  kind,  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  ordinary  eruptive  rocks.  Where  this  has  taken  place  veins  or 
injected  portions  of  the  amorphous  rock  may  be  observed  penetrating 
the  adjoining  highly  crystalline  foliated  masses.  It  is  in  such  cases 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  intrusive  veins  are  really 
portions  of  the  foliated  rocks  reduced  to  the  ultimate  stage  of 
crystalline  rearrangement,  every  trace  of  foliation  or  original  struc- 
ture having  been  effaced,  and  the  rocks  having  been  brought  into 
a  plastic  condition,  in  which,  during  the  crumpling  of  the  crust,  they 
were  actually  forced  into  cracks  of  the  less  highly  altered  members 
of  their  own  series.  There  is  no  essential  distinction  between  gneiss 
and  granite,  save  the  foliated  structure  of  the  one  and  the  amorphous 
structure  of  the  other.  But  gneiss  in  a  plastic  state  and  squeezed 
into  fissures,  or  between  beds  of  firmer  consistence,  would  doubtless 
consolidate  as  granite. 

Thus  the  study  of  metamorphism  and  metamorphic  rocks  leads 
us  from  unaltered  stratified  deposits  at  the  one  end  into  true  eruptive 
masses  at  the  other.  We  are  presented  with  a  cycle  of  change 
wherein  the  same  particles  of  mineral  matter  pass  from  igneous  rocks 
into  sedimentary  deposits,  then  by  increasing  stages  of  alteration 
back  into  crystaUiDe  amorphous  masses  like  the  original  rocks, 
whence,  after  being  reduced  to  detritus  and  re-deposited  in  sedimen- 
tary formations,  they  may  be  once  more  launched  on  a  similar  series  of 
transformations.      The  phenomena  of  metamorphism  appear  to  be 

\  **  G^logie  Exp^rimentale,"  p.  410. 
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linked  together  with  those  of  i^eous  action  as  connected  manifesta* 
tions  of  liypogene  change.  The  author  has  further  suggested  a 
relation  between  periods  of  extensive  metamorphism  and  periods 
of  Tolcanic  eruption.  He  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  geological 
history  of  Britain  there  are  indications  of  such  a  relation,  the  yolcanic 
eruptions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  for  example,  succeeding 
the  time  when  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  were 
crumpled  and  metamorphosed.^ 

§  3.     Effects  of  pressure. 

Besides  the  influence  of  pressure  in  raising  the  melting  point  of 
jocks,  and  in  permitting  water  to  remain  fluid  among  them  at 
very  high  temperatures,  we  have  to  consider  the  effects  produced 
by.  the  same  cause  upon  rocks  already  solidified.  The  most 
obyious  result  of  pressure  is  consolidation,  as  where  a  mass  of 
loose  sand  is  gradually  compacted  into  a  more  or  less  coherent 
stone,  or  where,  with  accompanying  chemical  changes,  a  layer 
of  vegetation  is  compressed  into  peat,  lignite,  or  coal.  The 
cohesion  of  a  sedimentary  rock  may  be  due  merely  to  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  strata,  but  some  cementing  material  has 
usually  contributed  to  bind  the  component  particles  together.  Of 
these  natural  cements  the  most  frequent  are  peroxide  of  iron,  silica, 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Pressure  equally  distributed  over  a  rock  presenting  everywhere 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  resistance  will  promote  consolidation, 
but  may  produce  no  further  internal  change.  If^  however,  the 
pressure  becomes  extremely  unequal,  or  if  the  rock  subjected  to  it 
can  find  escape  from  the  strain  in  one  or  more  directions,  there  may 
be  a  rupture  in  the  continuity  of  the  mass  or  a  rearrangement  of 
its  particles,  which  by  this  means  are  made  to  move  upon  each 
other.  Five  consequences  of  these  movements  may  be  briefly 
alluded  to  here  in  illustration  of  hypogene  action  in  dynamical 
geology.  A  fuller  account  of  their  effects  in  the  general  structure 
of  rock-masses  will  be  found  in  Book  IV. 

(1.)  Minor  Ruptures  and  Noises. — Among  mountain  valleys, 
in  railway  tunnels  through  hilly  regions,  or  elsewhere  among  rocks 
subjected  to  much  lateral  pressure,  sounds  as  of  explosions  are 
occasionally  heard.  These  noises  are  probably  the  result  of  relief 
from  great  lateral  compression.  The  rocks  have  for  ages  been  in  a 
state  of  strain,  from  which,  as  denudation  advances,  or  as  artificial 
excavations  are  made,  they  are  relieved,  and  this  relief  takes  place, 
not  always  uniformly,  but  sometimes  cumulatively  by  successive 
shocks  or  snaps.  Mr.  W.  H.  Niles  of  Boston  has  described  a  number 
of  interesting  cases  where  the  effects  of  such  expausion  could  be  seen 
in  quarries;  large  blocks  of  rock  being  rent  and  crushed  into 
fragments,  and  smaller  pieces  being  even  discharged  with  explosion 

^  Tran$,  Oe^l.  8vc,  Edin,  ii.  p.  287. 
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into  the  air.'  If  this  is  the  oonditioQ  of  locks  even  at  the  surisca 
we  can  realize  that  at  great  depths,  where  escape  from  strain  is  for 
long  periods  impossible,  and  the  compression  of  the  masses  must  be 
enormous,  any  sndden  relief  from  this  strain  may  well  gire  rise 
to  an  earthqoake-ehock  (p.  273).  A  continned  coDdition  of  strain 
must  also  influence  the  Bolreut  power  of  water  permeating  the  rocks 
(p.  300). 

(2.)  Cleavage. — When  a  mass  of  rock,  owing  to  subsidence  or 
any  other  cause,  is  subjected  to  powerful  lateral  compression,  ite  innate 
particles,  which  have  almost  mvartably  a  longer  and  shorter  axiF, 
tend,  under  the  intense  strain,  to  rearrange  themEelves  in  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  that  ib,  with  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  pressure,  whereby  a  fissile  structure  is  dcTeloped. 
Examined  microscopically  a  section  of  a  rock  thus  influenced  shows 
(Fig.  72)  a  striking  contrast   to  ite   original  character  (Fig.  73). 
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Hocks  which  have  been  thus  acted  on,  and  have  acquired  this 
superinduced  fisaility,  are  said  to  be  cleaved,  and  the  fissile 
structure  is  termed  cleavage.    In  Fig.  74,  for  example,  where  the 


Fio.  74-— Clbvkd  Qdabtz-boces  itiavkiibed  bt  vehtical  and  highlt-ikclinbd 
CUATAOE.    South  Stack  Lmbtsoitse,  Akolebba  (B.). 

original  planes  of  stratification  of  the  rocks  are  represented  by  wavy 

lines,  and  the  new  system  of  cleavage  planes  by  fine  upright  lines, 

'  Ptwc  Boiton  Soe.  Nat.  Bitl.  xTiii.  p.  272  (IS7G). 
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the  strata,  at  first  in  even  parallel  beds,  have  been  subjected  to  great 
compression  from  the  direotions  (a)  and  (b),  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  been  thrown  into  folds,  while  their  minute  particles  have 
been  fonsed  to  rearrange  Uiemselvee  perpendicularly  to  the  pressure. 
Hence  the  rocks  are  both  crumpled  and  cleaved.  The  fineness  of  the 
cleavage  depends  in  lai^e  measure  upon  the  texture  of  the  original 
rock.  Sandstone^  consisting  as  they  do  of  rounded  obdurate  quartz- 
grains,  take  either  a  very  rude  cleavage  or  none  at  all.  Fine-grained 
argillaceous  rocks,  consisting  of  minute  particles  or  flakes,  that  can 
adjust  their  long  axes  in  a  new  direction,  are  those  in  which  the 
structure  is  best  developed.  In  a  series  of  cleaved  rocks,  therefore, 
cleavage  may  be  perfect  in  argillaceous  beds  (6  b,  Figs.  75  and  76), 
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and  imperfect  or  absent  in  interstratified  beds  of  sandstone  (a  a,  Fig. 
75)  or  of  limestone  (as  at  Clonea  Castle,  Waterford,  a  a.  Fig.  76). 

That  cleavage  has  really  been  produced  in  this  mechanical  way  by 
lateral  pressure  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  Sorby,  who  effected 
i)erfect  cleavage  in  pipeclay  through  which  scales  of  oxide  of  iron 
had  previously  been  mixed.'  Tyndall  superinduced  cleavage  on 
bees-wax  and  other  subataneee  by  subjecting  them  to  severe  pressure. 
Cleavage  among  rocks  occurs  on  a  great  scale  in  countries  where  the 
strata  have  been  much  plicated,  that  is,  where  they  now  occupy  much 
less  horizontal  surface  than  they  once  did,  having  been  subjected  to 
powerful  lateral  pressure,  in  accommodating  themselves  to  their 
dimioished  area.  The  structure  of  districts  with  cleaved  rooks  is 
described  in  Book  I V.  Part  V. 

(3.)  Deformation. — Further  evidence  of  the  compression  to  which 
rocks  have  been  subjected  ia  furnished  by  the  way  in  which  con- 
tiguous pebbles  in  a  conglomerate  may  be  found  to  have  been 
squeezed  into  each  other,  and  even  sometimes  to  have  been  elongated 
in  a  certain  general  direction.  It  is  doubtless  tlie  coarseness  of  the 
grain  of  such  rocks  which  permits  the  effects  of  compression  to  be 
so  readily  seen.      Similar   effects  may  take   place  in  fine-grained 

■  £llin.  ^euPAil. /OTim,  lT.(]853),p.  137.  The  etuilent  will  flud  rcodul  interesting 
nddiUonB  to  ooi  knowledge  of  the  mfcn»capic  alnicttiie  and  the  history  of  olMved  rooks 
in  Hr.  Sorbj^H  ad<lreu,  Q.  J.  Geol.  800.  isxt!.  p.  72. 
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rockB  and  escape  observation.  Daubr^e  bas  imitated  experimentally 
mdeutatitniB  prodaced  by  the  contigaooa  portions  of  conglometate 
pebbles.* 

In  discnfising  the  cause  of  these  indentations  it  most  be  re- 
membered that  imprints  of  pebbles  upon  each  other,  particnlarly 
when  the  material  is  limestone  or  other  tolerably  soluble  rock,  may 
hare  been  to  some  extent  produced  by  solution  taking  place  most 
actively  where  pressure  was  greatest.  But  there  are  other 
indubitable  evidences  of  actual  deformatiou  within  the  mass  of  a 
rock,  proving  a  certain  degree  of  mobility  even  in  what  would  be 
termed  solid  and  brittle  ro^s.  Of  these  evidences,  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  and  valuable  are  furnished  by  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  occurring  as  fossils.  Where  fossiliferons  rocks  have  under- 
gone great  compression,  and  have  suffered  internal  rearrangement, 
the  extent  of  this  movement  can  be  measured  in  the  resaltant 
distortioD  of  the  fossils.  In  Figs.  77  and  79  drawings  are  given  of  two 
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Lower  Silurian  fossils  in  their  natural  forms.  In  Fig.  78  a  specimen  of 
the  same  species  of  trilobite  as  tn  Fig.  77  is  represented  where  it 
has  been  distorted  during  the  compression  of  tne  enclosing  rock. 
In  Fig.  80  four  examples  of  the  same  shell  as  in  Fig.  79  are 
shown  greatly  distorted  oy  a  strain  which  has  elongated  the  rock  in 
the  direction  a  b. 

Another   illustration   of   the   effects  of   pressure  in  prodocing 
deformation    in   rocks,    is  supplied  by  the  so-called  "lignilite^" 


'  OompiM  JUndut,  ili»,  p.  828 ;  also  hu   OAhgie  ExpMmailalt,  Part  I.  sect,  ii 

p.  iii.  where  a  series  of  imporbint  cxperintenis  on  defonnatioi]  is  giTen.     For  vuinD 
Ezamptea  knd  opininna,  ece  Bothpletz,   Z.   DtiUtch.   Oeol.  Qet.  iizi.  p.  355. 

r.  p.  1 :  IX.  p.  313. 
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"  epsomites,"  or  "stylolites."  These  are  cylindrical  or  columnar  bodies 
varying  in  length  np  to  more  than  four  inches,  and  in  diameter  to 
two  or  more  inches.  The  sides  are  longitndinally  striated  or  grooved . 
Each  colnmn,  usnally  with  a  conical  or  roanded  cap  of  clay,  oenesth 
which  a  shell  or  other  organism  may  frequently  be  detected,  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  of  the  limestones,  or  calcareoas  shales 


throogh  which  it  passes,  and  consists  of  the  same  material.  This 
Btructure  lias  been  referred  by  Professor  Marsh  to  the  difference 
between  the  resistance  offered  by  the  column  under  the  shell,  and 
by  the  surrounding  matrix  to  superincumbent  pressare.  The  striated 
surface  in  this  view  is  a  case  of  "  slickenaideB."  The  same  observer 
has  suggested  that  the  more  complex  structure  known  as  "  Cone  in 
cone  "  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  pressure  upon  concretions  in  the 
course  of  lonnation.* 

The  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Tresca'  on  the  flow  of  solids 
have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  these  internal  deformations  of 
rock-masses.  He  has  proved  that,  even  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures,  solid  resisting  bodies  like  lead,  cast-iron,  and  ice,  may 
be  so  compressed  as  to  andeivo  an  internal  motion  of  their  parts, 
closely  analc^ua  to  that  of  fluids.  Thus,  a  solid  jet  of  leaa  has 
been  produced  by  placing  a  piece  of  the  metal  in  a  cavity  between 
the  jaws  of  a  powerful  compressing  machine.  Iron,  in  like  manner, 
has  been  forced  to  flow  in  tue  solid  state  into  cavities  and  take  their 
shape.  On  cutting  sections  of  the  metals  so  compressed,  their 
particles  or  crystals  are  fonnd  to  have  ranged  themflelves  in  lines  of 
now  which  follow  the  contour  of  the  space  into  which  they  have  been 

Sneezed.    Such  experiments  are  of  considerable  geological  iutere8t> 
ley  suggest  that  in  certain  circumstances,  under  ^eat  pressure, 
the  unequally  mixed  particles  of  rocks  within  the  earth's  crust  may 

*  Proe.  Am^eaa  Aaoe.  Seitnet,  1867. 

*  Qn^ila  Bcndiu,  18U,  p.  754 ;  ISST,  p.  809.  JH«n.  8av.  Etroagm,  znil.  p.  73S 
zx.  p.  7S.    JiMl.  MetA.  Engineen,  June,  1867 ;  Jane,  187S. 
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not  only  have  been  forced  to  rearrange  themselves  as  in  cleavage 
structure,  but  to  move  upon  each  other  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
acquire  a  "  fluxion-structure "  resembling  that  seen  in  rocks  which 
have  possessed  true  liquidity  (p.  104).  !No  large  sheet  of  rock  can  be 
expected,  however,  to  have  undergone  this  internal  change;  the 
eflocts  would  probably  be  produced  only  here  and  there  at  places 
where  there  was  an  escape  from  the  pressure,  as,  for  instance, 
along  the  sides  of  fissures,^  or  in  other  cavities  of  rocks.  As 
already  remarked,  this  explanation  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  case 
of  rocks  like  schists,  which  display  foliation  like  a  kind  of  fluxion- 
structure  over  areas  many  hundjeds  of  square  miles  in  extent.' 

4.  Plioation. — On  the  assumption  of  a  more  rapid  contraction  of 
the  inner  hot  nudeus  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent  descent  of  the 
cool  upper  shell,  a  subsiding  area  requires  to  occupy  less  horizontal 
space,  and  must  therefore  suffer  powerful  lateral  compression.  The 
rocks  will  thus  be  crumpled,  as,  in  the  classic  experiment  of  Sir 
James  Hall  (Fig.  81),  layers  of  cloth  are  folded  when  a  weight  is 


Fia.  81.— Hall's  Expesrhient  HiLUBtbatinq  contobtiok. 

placed  upon  them  and  they  are  squeezed  from  either  side.'  The 
mere  subsidence  of  such  a  curved  surface  as  that  of  our  globe  must 
thus  necessarily  produce  much  lateral  compression  with  consequent 
contortion.*  iJe  la  Beche  long  ago  pointed  out  that  if  contorted  and 
tilted  beds  were  levelled  out,  they  would  require  more  space  than 
can  now  be  obtained  for  them  without  encroaching  on  other  areas.* 
The  magnificent  example  of  the  Alps  brings  before  the  mind  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  in  some  places 
been  compressed.  According  to  the  measurements  and  estimates  of 
Professor  Heim  of  Zurich,  the  diameter  of  the  northern  zone  of  the 
contral  Alps  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  original  horizontal  extent 
of  the  component  strata  which  have  been  corrueated  and  thrown 
back  upon  each  other  in  huge  folds  reaching  from  oase  to  summit  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  spreading  over  many  square  miles  of  surface. 

'  See  the  remarka  made  under  **  Segregation  Veins,"  Book  IV.  Part  VIL  §  i. 
«  See  Daubr^,  «  G^l.  ExjM^rim/'  i.  p.  892. 

•  Trans.  Boy.  8oe,  Edin,  vii.  p.  86. 

*  Mr.  J.  M.  WUfion  has  calculated  that,  if  a  tract  of  the  earth's  surface,  845  miles 
in  breadth,  be  depressed  one  mile,  it  will  undergo  compression  to  the  extent  of  121 
jards ;  at  two  miles  the  compression  will  be  189  yards ;  at  eight  miles  598  yards  {Qeol, 
Mag,  y.  p.  206).  The  obseryed  amount  of  compression  in  districts  of  contorted  rocks, 
however,  far  exceeds  these  figures. 

»  "Report,  Devon  and  Cornwall,**  p.  187. 
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He  computes  the  horizontal  compression  of  the  whole  chain  at 
120,000  mfetres,  that  is  to  say,  that  two  points  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain  have,  by  the  folding  of  tne  crust  that  produced 
the  Alps,  been  brought  120,000  metres,  or  74  miles,  nearer  each 
other  tnan  they  were  before  the  movement.^ 

Though  the  sight  of  such  colossal  foldings  of  solid  sheets  of  rock 
impresses  us  witih  the  magnitude  of  the  compression  to  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected,  it  perhaps  does  not  convey  a 
more  vivid  picture  of  the  extent  of  this  compression  than  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  minuter  and  microscopic  structure  of 
the  rocks  intricate  puckerings  are  visible  (Fiff.  19).  So  intense  has 
been  the  pressure,  that  even  the  tiny  flakes  of  mica  and  other 
minerals  have  been  forced  to  arrange  themselves  in  complex  foldings. 

On  an  inferior  scale,  local  compression  and  contortion  may  be 
caused  by  the  protrusion  of  eruptive  rocks.  The  characters  of 
plicated  rocks  as  part  of  the  framework  of  the  terrestrial  crust  are 
given  in  Book  IV;  Part  IV. 

5.  Jointing  and  Dislocation. — ^Almost  all  rocks  are  traversed 
by  vertical  or  highly  inclined  divisional  planes  termed  joints 
(Book  IV.  Part  11.).  These  have  been  regardea  as  due  in  some  way 
to  contraction  during  consolidation.  But  their  regularity  and  fre- 
quent persistence  across  materials  of  very  varying  texture  suggest 
rather  the  effects  of  internal  pressure  and  movement  within  the 
crust.  In  an  ingenious  series  of  experiments  Daubr^e  has  imitated 
joints  and  fractures  by  subjecting  different  substances  to  undu- 
latory  movement  by  torsion  and  by  simple  pressure,  and  he  infers 
that  they  have  been  produced  by  analogous  movements  in  the 
terrestrial  crust.* 

But  in  many  cases  the  rupture  of  continuity  has  been  attended 
with  relative  displacement  of  the  sides,  producing  what  is  termed  a 
fauU.  Daubrfe  also  shows  experimentally  how  faults  may  arise 
from  the  same  movements  as  have  caused  joints  and  from  bending 
of  the  rocks.  Faults  must  be  regarded  as  connected  rather  with 
the  elevation  than  with  the  subsidence  of  ground.  Instead  of 
having  to  occupy  a  diminished  diameter,  rocks  get  more  room  by 
being  pushed  up,  and  as  they  cannot  occupy  the  additional  space  by 
any  emstic  expansion  of  their  mass,  they  can  only  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  position  by  a  series  of  dislocations.*  Some 
portions  will  be  pushed  up  farther  than  others,  and  this  will  happen 
more  particularly  to  those  which  have  a  broad  base.  These  will  rise 
more  than  those  with  narrow  bottoms,  or  the  latter  will  seem  to  sink 
relatively  to  the  former.  Each  broad-bottomed  segment  will  thus 
be  bounded  by  two  sides  sloping  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  block. 
Tliis  is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  in  nature.  A  fault  or 
dislocation  is  nearly  always  inclined  from  the  vertical,  and  the  side 

^  <*  Meohamsmns  der  Qebirgsbildung/'  1878,  yoI.  ii.  p.  213. 
'  CHol,  Expirim.  Part  I.  sect.  ii.  chap.  ii. 
»  See  J.  M.  Wilson,  Geol  Mag.  t.  p.  206. 
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to  which  the  inclination  rises,  and  from  which  it  /^  hades,"  i^i  the 
upthrow  side.  The  details  of  these  features  of  geological  structure 
are  reserved  for  Book  IV.  Part  VI. 


Pabt  II.— Epigene  ob  Surface  Action. 

On  the  surfiace  of  the  globe  and  by  the  operation  of  agents  work- 
ing there  the  chief  amount  of  visible  geological  change  is  now 
effected.  This  branch  of  inquiry  is  not  involved  in  the  pre- 
liminary difSculty  regarding  the  very  nature  of  the  agents  which 
attends  the  investigation  of  plutonic  action.  On  the  contrary,  the 
surface  agents  are  carrying  on  their  work  under  our  very  eyes.  We 
can  watch  it  in  all  its  stages,  measure  its  progress,  and  mark  in  many 
ways  how  well  it  represents  similar  changes  which  for  long  ages 
previously  must  have  been  effected  by  similar  means.  But  in  the 
systematic  treatment  of  this  subject  a  difficulty  of  another  kind 
presents  itself.  While  the  operations  to  be  discussed  are  numerous 
and  often  complex,  they  are  so  interwoven  into  one  great  network 
that  any  separation  of  them  under  different  subdivisions  is  sure  to 
be  more  or  less  artificial,  and  is  apt  to  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. While,  therefore,  under  the  unavoidable  necessity  of 
making  use  of  such  a  classification  of  subjects,  we  must  bear  always 
in  mind  that  it  is  employed  merely  for  convenience,  and  that  in 
nature,  superficial  geological  action  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  since 
the  work  of  each  agent  has  close  relations  with  that  of  the  others, 
and  is  not  properly  intelligible  unless  this  connection  be  kept  in 
view. 

The  movements  of  the  air ;  the  evaporation  from  land  and  sea ; 
the  fall  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow ;  the  flow  of  rivers  and  glaciers ;  the 
tides,  currents,  and  waves  of  the  ocean;  the' growth  and  decay  of 
organized  existence,  alike  on  land  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ; — ^in 
short,  the  whole  circle  of  movement,  which  is  continually  in  progress 
upon  the  surface  of  our  planet,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  examined. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  some  general  term  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  this  range  of  inquiry.  For  this  end  the  word  epigene  may 
be  suggested  as  a  convenient  term,  and  antithetical  tonypogene, 
or  subterranean  action. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  this  part  of  Greological  Dynamics 
will  be  into  three  sections : — 

I.  Air. — The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  destroying  and 
forming  rocks. 

II.  Water. — The  geological  functions  of  the  circulation  of  water 
through  the  air  and  between  sea  and  land,  and  the  action  of  the  sea, 

lU.  L  i  f  e. — ^The  part  taken  by  plants  and  animals  in  preserving, 
destroying,  or  originating  geolo^cal  formations. 

The  words  destructive,  reproductive,  and  conservative,  employed  in 
describing  the  operations  of  the  epigene  agents,  do  not  necessarily 
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imply  that  anything  useful  to  man  is  destroyed,  reproduced,  or 
preserved.  On  the  contrary,  the  destructive  action  of  the  atmosphere 
may  cover  bare  rock  with  rich  soil,  while  its  reproductive  effects 
may  bury  fertile  soil  under  sterile  desert.  Again,  the  conser- 
vative influence  of  vegetation  has  sometimes  for  centuries  retained  as 
barren  morass  what  might  otherwise  have  become  rich  meadow  or 
luxuriant  woodland.  The  terms,  therefore,  are  used  in  a  strictly 
geological  sense,  to  denote  the  removal  and  re-deposition  of  material, 
and  its  agency  in  preserving  what  lies  beneath  it. 

Section  1. — Air. 

The  geological  action  of  the  atmosphere  arises  partly  from  its 
chemical  composition  and  partly  from  its  movements.  The  com- 
position of  the  atmospheric  envelope  has  been  already  discussed 
(p.  30),  and  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Bain. 
The  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  due  to  variations  in  the 
distribution  of  pressure  or  density,  the  law  being  that  air  always 
moves  spirally  from  where  the  pressure  is  high  to  where  it  i^  low. 
Atmospheric  pressure  is  understood  to  be  determined  by  two  causes, 
temperature  and  aqueous  vapour.  Since  warm  air,  being  less  dense 
than  cold  air,  ascends,  while  the  latter  flows  in  to  take  its  place,  the 
unequal  heating  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  causing  upward  currents 
from  the  warmed  portions,  produces  horizontal  currents  from  the 
surrounding  cooler  regions  inwards  to  the  central  ascending  mass  of 
heated  air.  The  familiar  land  and  sea  breezes  offer  a  good  example 
of  liiis  action.  Again  the  density  of  the  air  lessens  with  increase 
of  water-vapour.  Hence  moist  air  tends  to  rise  as  warmed  air 
does,  with  a  corresponding  inflow  of  the  drier  and  consequently 
heavier  air  from  the  surrounding  tracts.  Moist  air,  ascending  and 
diminishing  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the 
barometer,  rises  into  higher  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it 
expands,  cools,  condenses  into  visible  cloud  and  into  showers  that 
descend  again  to  the  earth. 

Unequal  and  rapid  heating  of  the  air,  or  accumulation  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  and  possibly  some  other  influences  not  yet  properly 
understood,  give  rise  to  extreme  disturbances  of  pressure,  and 
consequently  to  storms  and  hurricanes.  For  instance,  the  barometer 
sometimes  indicates  in  tropical  storms  a  fall  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  an 
hour,  showing  that  somewhere  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  mass 
of  atmosphere  has  in  that  short  space  of  time  been  displaced  over  a 
certain  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  No  such  sudden  change  can  occur 
without  the  most  destructive  tempest  or  tornado.  In  Britain  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  barometric  fall  in  an  hour  is  regarded  as  a  large 
amount,  such  as  only  accompanies  great  storms.^  The  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  air  depends  on  the  difference  of  barometric  pressure 
between  the  regions  from  and  to  which  it  blows.  Since  mucn  of  the 
potency  of  the  air  as  a  geological  agent  depends  on  its  rate  of 

1  Bnohan'tf  Mtieorology,  p.  266. 
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xnotion^  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  ascertained  velocity  and  pressure 
of  wind  as  expressed  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Velocity  In  Miles       Frenure  in  Pounds 

per  liour.  per  sqnsre  foot. 

Calm 0  0 

Light  breezo         ....     14  1 

Strong  breezo        ....     42  9 

Strong  gale 70  25 

Hurricane 84  36 

While  the  paramount  importance  of  the  atmosphere  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  circulation  of  moisture  over  the  globe^  and  con- 
sequently as  powerfully  influencing  the  distribution  of  climate  and 
the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  must  be  fully  recognized  by  the 
geologist,  he  is  specially  called  upon  to  consider  the  iiifluence  of  the 
air  in  directly  producing  geological  changes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
land  and  in  augmenting  the  geological  work  done  by  water. 

§  1.  Geological  work  of  the  air  on  land. 

Viewed  in  a  broad  way  the  air  is  engaged  in  the  twofold  task  of 
promoting  the  disintegration  of  superficial  rocks  and  in  removing 
and  redistributing  the  finer  detritus.  These  two  operations  however 
are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  each  other  that  they  cannot  be 
adequately  understood  unless  considered  in  their  mutual  relations. 

1.  Destmotive  action. — Still  dry  air  not  subject  to  much 
range  of  temperature  has  probably  little  or  no  effect  on  minerals  and 
rocks.  The  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  takes  place  almost 
entirely  through  dissolved  moisture.  This  subject  is  discussed  in 
the  section  devoted  to  Bain.  But  sunlight  produces  remarkable 
changes  on  a  few  minerals.  Some  lose  their  colours  (celestine, 
rose-quartz),  others  change  it,  as  cerargyrite  does  from  colourless  to 
black,  andf  realmr  from  red  to  orauge-yellow.  Some  of  these 
alterations  may  be  explained  by  chemical  modifications  induced  by 
such  causes  as  the  loss  of  organic  matter  and  oxidation.  Certain  sub- 
aerial  changes  though  not  properly  atmospheric  may  be  most  appro- 
priately considered  here. 

Enects  of  lightning. — ^Hibbert  has  given  an  account  of 
the  disruption  by  lightning  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock  105  feet  long,  10 
feet  broad,  and  in  some  places  more  than  4  feet  high,  in  Fetlar,  one 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The 
dislodged  mass  was  in  an  instant  torn  from  its  bed  and  broken  into 
three  large  and  several  lesser  fragments.  **  One  of  liiese,  28  feet  long, 
17  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  in  thic&ess,  was  hurled  across  a  high  point 
of  rock  to  a  distance  of  50  yards.  Another  broken  mass,  about  40 
feet  long,  was  thrown  still  further,  but  in  the  same  direction  and 
quite  into  the  sea.  There  were  also  many  lesser  fragments  scattered 
up  and  down."  * 
The  more  usual  effect  of  lightning,  however,  is  to  produce  in 

1  Hibbort'6  SfuilaHd  Idandty  p..S69,  qikoting^ftom  ibo  MS.  of  Rev.  George  Low. 
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loose  sand  or  more  compact  lock,  tubes  termed  fulgwiteSy  which 
range  np  to  2^  inches  in  diameter.  These  descend  vertically  but 
sometimes  obliquely  from  the  surface,  occasionally  branch,  and 
rapidly  lessen  in  dimensions  till  they  disappear.  They  are  formed 
by  the  actual  fusion  of  the  particles  of  the  soil  or  rock  surrounding 
tne  pathway  of  the  electric  spark.  They  haye  been  most  frequently 
found  in  loose  sand.  Abich  has  obseryed  examples  of  such  tubular 
perforations  with  vitreous  walls  in  the  porous  reddish*white  trachyte 
at  the  summit  of  Little  Ararat.  A  piece  of  the  rock  about  a  foot 
lon^  may  be  obtained  perforated  all  over  with  irregular  tubes 
having  an  average  diameter  of  3  centimetres.  Each  of  these  is 
lined  with  a  blackish  green  glass,  due  to  the  fusion  of  the  rock 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  through  it.  As  the  whole 
summit  of  the  mountain,  owin^  to  its  frequent  storms,  is  drilled  in 
this  manner,  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  lightning  may  consider- 
ably modify  the  structure  of  the  superficial  portions  of  any  mass 
of  rock  exposed  on  lofty  eminences  to  frequent  thunderstorms. 
Humboldt  collected  ful^untesfrom  a  trachyte  peak  in  Mexico,  and  in 
two  of  his  specimens  the  fused  mass  of  the  walls  has  actually  over- 
flowed from  the  tubes  on  the  surrounding  surface.^ 

Eflfects  of  changes  of  temperature. — Of  far  wider 
geological  importance  are  the  effects  that  arise  among  rocks  and 
soils  from  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  daily 
or  seasonal  changes  of  temperature.  In  countries  with  a  great 
annual  ran^e  of  temperature  considerable  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  selecting  building  materials  liable  to  be  little 
affected  by  rapid  or  extreme  variations  in  temperature,  which  induce 
an  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  that  prevents  the  joints  of 
masonry  from  remaining  close  and  tight.^  If  the  daily  thermo- 
metric  variations  are  large,  the  effects  are  frequently  striking.  In 
Western  America,  where  the  climate  is  remarkably  dry  and  clear, 
the  thermometer  often  gives  a  range  of  more  than  80^  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Thus  in  the  Yellowstone  district,  at  a  height  of  9000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  author  found  the  teniperature  of  rocks  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  at  noon  to  be  more  than  90°  Fahr.,  and  the  thermo- 
meter at  night  to  sink  below  20^  In  the  Sahara  and  other  African 
regions,  as  well  as  in  Central  Asia,  the  daily  range  is  even  greater. 
Tms  rapid  nocturnal  contraction  produces  a  strain  so  great  as  to 
disintegrate  rocks  into  sand,  or  cause  them  to  crack  or  peel  off  in 
skins  or  irregular  pieces.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  in  Africa  (12°  S. 
lat,  34°  E.  long.)  that  surfaces  of  rock  which  during  the  day  were 

>  G.  HoBe,  Z.  Deut9ch,  Choi.  Getch.  zxv.  p.  112. 

'  In  tho  United  States,  with  an  annual,  thermometrio  range  of  more  than  90^  Fahr., 
this  dlflScUlty  led  to  some  experiments  oa.  the  amomit  of  expansion  and  oontraction  in 
difteient  kinds  of  building  stones,  caused  by  variations  of  temperature.  It  was  found 
that  in  fine-grained  granite  the  rate  of  expansion  was  '000004825  for  eyery  degree  Fahr. 
of  increment  of  heat ;  in  white  crystalline  marble  it  was  '000005668 ;  and  in  red  saiid- 
stooe  "000000532,  or  about  twioe  as  much  as  in  granite.  Totten  in  SUliman  Amer,  /(mm. 
xxli.  p.  186.    Bee  anUj  p.  284. 
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heated  up  to  IS?""  Fahr.,  cooled  so  rapidly  by  radiation  at  night  that, 
unable  to  sustain  the  strain  of  contraction,  they  split  and  threw  off 
sharp  angular  fragments  from  a  few  ounces  to  100  or  200  lb. 
in  weight.  In  the  plateau  region  of  North  America,  though  the 
climate  is  teo  dry  to  afford  much  scope  for  the  operation  of  frost, 
this  daily  vicissitade  of  temperature  produces  results  that  quite 
rival  those  usually  associated  with  the  work  of  frost.  Cliffs  are 
slowly  disintegrated,  the  surface  of  arid  plains  is  loosened,  and  the 
fine  debris  is  blown  away  bv  the  wind. 

Effects  of  wind. — The  geological  work  directly  due  to  the 
air  itself  is  mainly  performed  by  wind.  A  dried  surface  of  rock  or 
soil,  when  exposed  to  ivind,  has  the  finer  disintegrated  particles  blown 
away  as  dust  or  sand.  This  process,  which  takes  place  familiarly 
before  our  eyes  on  every  street  and  roadway,  may  oe  iiostructively 
observed  over  cultivated,  ground,  as  well  as  on  tracts  with  whicn 
man  has  not  interfered.  It  is  most  marked  in  arid  climates.  Many 
old  fortifications  in  Northern  China,  for  example,  have  been  laia 
bare  to  the  very  foundations  by  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  soil 
through  long-continued  action  of  wind.*  In  the  dry  plateaux  of 
North  America,  too,  though  no  human  memorials  serve  there  as 
measures,  extensive  denudation  from  the  same  cause  is  in  progress. 

Not  merely  does  the  wind  blow  away  what  has  already  been 
loosened  and  pulverized.  The  grains  of  dust  and  sand  are  them- 
selves employed  to  rub  down  the  surfaces  over  which  they  are 
driven.  The  nature  and  potency  of  the  erosion  done  by  sand  grains 
in  rapid  motion  is  well  illustrated  by  the  artificial  sand-blast,  in 
which  a  spray  of  fine  siliceous  sand  driven  with  great  velocity  is 
made  to  eteh  or  engrave  ^lass.  The  abrading  and  polishing  efi^ts 
of  wind-blown  sand  nave  lon^  been  noticed  on  Egyptian  monuments 
exposed  to  sand-drift  from  the  Libyan  desert  Similar  effects  have 
been  observed  on  dry  volcanic  plains  of  barren  sand  and  ashes,  as  on 
the  island  of  Volcano.^  On  the  sandy  plains  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
the  adjacent  Territories,  surfaces  even  of  such  hard  materials  as 
calcedony  are  etched  into  furrows  and  wrinkles,  acquiring  at  the 
same  time  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  polish.  There,  also,  large 
blocks  of  sandstone  or  limestone  which  have  fallen  from  an  adjacent 
cliff  are  attacked,  chiefly  at  their  base,  by  the  stratum  of  drifting 
sand,  until  by  degrees  they  seem  to  stand  on  narrow  pedestals. 
As  these  supports  are  reduced  in  diameter  the  blocks  eventually 
tumble  over,  and  a  new  basal  erosion  leads  to  a  renewal  of  the  same 
stages  of  waste.^  Hollows  on  rock  surfaces  may  also  be  noticed 
where  grains  of  sand,  or  small  pebbles  kept  in  gyration  by  the  wind, 
graduaUy  erode  the  cavities  in  which  they  lie. 

As  the  result  of  the  protracted  action  of  wind  upon  an  area 

*  Livingstone's  Zambesi^  pp.  492,  516. 

*  Biohtibofen's  China,  Berlin,  1877,  i.  p.  97. 

'  Eayser,  Z.  Deutseh,  Oeol,  Cka,  xxvii.  p.  966. 

*  See  GUbert  in  Wheeler's  Seport  ofU.8.  Gtograph,  Stirv.  W.  o/  imh  Meridian^  iii. 
p.  82.    Blake,  Union  Facific  Baitroad  Mepori,  t.  pp.  92, 230. 
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exposed  at  once  to  great  drought  and  to  rapid  vicissitndes  of  tern* 

¥dratxire9  a  continuous  lowering  of  the  general  level  takes  place, 
he  great  sandy  wastes  thus  produced  represent^  however,  only  a 
portion  of  the  dismte^ration.  Vast  quantities  of  the  finer  dust  are 
borne  away  bj  the  wind  into  other  regions,  where,  as  will  be  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  they  tend  to  raise  the  general  level. 
Again,  a  considerable  amount  of  fine  dust  and  sand,  blown  into  the 
neighbouring  rivers,  is  carried  down  in  their  waters.  In  inland 
areas  of  drainage,  indeed,  like  that  of  Central  Asia,  this  transport 
does  not  finally  remove  the  river-bome  sediment  from  the  basin 
of  evaporation,  but  tends  to  fill  up  the  lakes.  Where,  however,  as 
in  North  America,  rivers  cross  from  the  desert  areas  to  the  sea, 
there  must  be  a  permanent  removal  of  wind-swept  detritus  by 
these  streams.  Li  the  arid  plateaux  drained  by  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributaries,  so  great  has  been  the  subaerial  denudation  that  a  thick- 
ness of  thousands  of  feet  of  horizontal  strata  has  been  removed  from 
the  surface  of  level  plains  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent.  This 
denudation,  the  extent  of  which  is  attested  by  the  remaining  cliffs 
and  **  buttes  "  or  outliers  of  the  strata,  appears  to  be  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  causes  here  discussed,  augmented  in  some  districts  by 
the  effects  of  occasional  heavy  storms  of  rain. 

One  further  effect  produced  by  air  in  violent  motion  may  be 
seen  where,  in  forest-covered  tracts  of  temperate  latitudes,  trees  are 
occasionally  prostrated  over  considerable  spaces.  The  surface 
drainage  l)ein^  thus  obstructed  by  the  fallen  stems,  marsh  plants 
spring  up,  and  eventually  the  site  of  the  forest  is  occupied  by  a 
peat-moss.    (Section  iii..  Life.) 

2.  Reprodaetive  action. — Orowth  of  Dust.  The  One  dust 
and  sand  resulting  from  the  eeneral  superficial  disintegration  of 
rocks  would,  if  left  undisturbed,  accumulate  in  situ  as  a  layer  that 
would  serve  to  protect  the  still  undecayed  portions  underneath. 
Such  a  layer,  indeed,  partially  remains,  but  being  liable  to  continual 
attack  and  removal,  ma^  be  taken  to  represent,  where  it  occurs, 
the  excess  of  disintegration  over  removal.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  superficial  coating  of  loose  material  is  not  due 
merely  to  the  direct  action  of  the  air,  but  in  far  greater  degree  to  the 
work  of  rain  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  plants  and  animals.  To 
the  layer  thus  variously  produced,  the  name  of  Soil  is  given.  Its 
formation  is  described  at  p.  339. 

That  wind  pla^s  an  effective  part  in  the  re-distribution  of 
superficial  detritus  is  demonstrated  by  every  cloud  of  dust  blown 
from  desiccated  ground.  We  only  need  to  take  into  account  the 
multiplying  power  of  time,  to  realize  how  extensively  the  soil  of  a 
district  may  be  replenished  and  heightened  by  the  dust  thus  strewn 
over  it  century  after  century.  Dust  and  sand  intercepted  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  gradually  descend  to  the  soil  below  or  are  washed 
down  by  rain,  so  that  even  a  permanently  grassy  surface  may  be 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  heightened  in  this  way. 

T 
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On  the  Bites  of  ancient  monuments  and  cities  this  reproductive 
action  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  most  impressively  seen  and  most 
easily  measured.  In  Europe  on  sites  still  inhabited  by  an  abundant 
population,  the  deep  accumulations  beneath  which  ancient  ruins 
often  lie,  are  doubtless  mainly  to  be  assigned  to  the  successive 
destructions  and  rebuildings  of  generation  after  generation  of 
occupants.  But  at  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  many  other  eastern  sites, 
mounds  which  have  been  practically  untouched  by  man  for  many 
centuries  consist  of  fine  dust  and  sand  gradually  drifted  by  the  wind 
round  and  over  abandoned  cities,  and  protected  and  augmented  by 
the  growth  of  vegetation.^  In  these  arid  lands  the  air  is  often  laden 
with  fine  detritus,  which  drifts  like  snow  round  conspicuous  objects 
and  tends  to  bury  them  up  in  a  dnst-drift.  In  Central  Asia,  even 
when  there  is  no  wind,  the  air  is  often  thick  with  fine  dust,  and  a 
yellow  sediment  settles  from  it  over  everything.  In  Khotan  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  dust  sometimes  so  obscures  the  sun,  that  even  at 
midday  one  cannot  read  large  print  without  a  lamp.  This  dust 
deposited  on  the  soil  heightens  and  fertilizes  it,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  manure,  without  which  the  ground  would 
be  barren.' 

Loess. — In  the  course  of  long  a^es,  the  constant  deposit  of  dust 
has  in  these  Asiatic  countries  formed  a  massive  accumulation  which 
sweeps  over  the  plateaux  and  rises  to  6000  feet  or  more  above  the 
sea,  and  for  wide  spaces  conceals  all  older  formations.  Eichthofen 
describes  it  in  China  under  the  name  of  Loess,  as  a  wholly  unstratified 
formation  of  a  yellowish  calcareous  clay,  amounting  sometimes  to 
1500  or  possibly  over  2000  feet  in  thickness,  having  a  tendency  to 
split  by  vei*ticai  joints,  and  to  form,  along  valleys  and  ravines,  ranges 
of  precipitous  clifiB  sometimes  500  feet  high.  It  is  firm  enough  to 
be  excavated  into  tiers  of  chambers  and  passages  by  a  teeming 
population.  It  contains  abundant  remains  of  land-shells,  bones  of 
land  animals,  and  relics  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation.^  Bichthofen 
distinguishes  between  the  Icmd-loess  here  described  and  lake-loess^ 
where  water  has  co-operated. 

For  atmospheric  accumulations  of  this  nature  Trautschold  has  pro- 
posed the  name  eltmum.  They  originate  in  sitUf  or  at  least  only  by 
wind-drift,  whereas  dlluvtum  requires  the  operation  of  water,  and 
consists  of  materials  brought  from  a  greater  or  less  distance.'  For 
wind-formed  deposits  the  term  '^  aeolian  "  is  sometimes  used* 

Sand-hills  or  Dunes. — ^Winds  blowing  continuously  upon  sand 
drive  it  onward,  and  pile  it  into  irregular  heaps  and  ndges,  called 

'  The  rubbish  which  la  the  course  of  many  oentories  has  accumulated  above  the 
foundations  of  the  Assyrian  buildings  at  Kouyunjik  was  found  by  Layard  to  be  in  some 
places  twenty  feet  deep.  It  consisted  partly  of  ruins,  bat  mostly  of  fino  sand  and  dust 
blown  from  off  the  plains  and  mixed  wilh  decayed  yegetable  matter.    Layard,  Nineveh 


and  iti  Remains,  3rd  edit.  ii.  p.  120.    Bee  also  Riohthofen's  Chinas  i.  p.  97. 

"  iH( "  ~ 

.  c« 
advances  the  untenable  theory  that  this  loess  is  of  marine  origin 


*  Johnson's  **  Journey  to  Hohi,thecapital  of  Khotan," /oum.  Geog.SociojLyU.  1867,p.  1. 


>  jonnson s "  <iourneyi»xion],taecapiiaioi  ivnoian,  vottm. ueog.oocxjoini. I6d7,p. i. 
»  Kiohthofen's  China,  1.  cap.  ii.  T.  W.  Kingsmill  (Q.  J,  Oeol  8oc.  xxyii.  p.  #76) 
ances  the  untenable  theory  that  this  loess  is  of  marine  oris:in. 
*  Z,  Dautsch,  Oeol,  Oe$.  xzxi.  p.  578. 
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"duoee."  This  ttikes  place  more  especially  on  windward  coasts  either 
of  the  sea  or  of  large  inland  lakes,  where  sandy  shores  are  exposed 
to  the  drying  infinence  of  solar  heat  and  wind;  but  similar  effects 
maybe  seen  even  in  the  heart  of  a  continent,  as  in  the  sandy  deserts 
of  ttie  Sahara,  Arabia,  and  in  the  arid  lands  of  Utah,  Arizona,  &c. 
The  danes  travel  in  parallel,  irregnlar,  and  often  confluent  ridges, 
their  general  direction  being  transverse  to  the  prevalent  course  of 
the  wind.  Local  wind-eddies  cause  many  irregularities  of  form.  Zu 
humid  climates  rain-water  or  the  drainage  of  small  brooks  is  some- 
times arrested  between  the  ridges  to  form  pools  (Slangs  of  the  French 
coasts),  where  formations  of  peat  occasionally  take  place.  On  the  coast 
of  Gascony  the  sea  for  100  miles  is  so  barred  by  sand-dunes,  that  in 
all  that  distance  only  two  outlets  exist  for  the  discharge  of  the  drainage 
of  the  interior.  As  fast  a^  one  ridge  is  driven  away  from  a  beach 
another  forms  in  He  place,  so  that  a  series  of  hnge  sandy  billows,  as. 
it  were,  is  continually  on  the  move  from  the  sea  margin  towards  the 
interior.  A  stream  or  river  may  temporarily  arrest  their  progress, 
hat  eventually  they  push  the  obstacle  aside  or  in  front  of  them.  In 
this  way  the  river  Adour,  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  has  had  its 
mouth  shifted  two  or  three  miles.  Occasionally,  as  at  the  mouths  of 
estuaries,  the  sand  is  blown  across  so  as  gradually  to  exclude  the  sea, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  fluviatile  deposits  in  adding  to  the  breadth  of  the 
land.    In  Fig.  82  a  stream  (e  e)  is  represented  as  crossing  a  plain  (a) 


s 
Fio.  82.— Sand-bchss  ArFBortNO  L^HD-tiBAiiiAaB  (B.). 

at  the  mai^;in  of  the  sea  or  of  a  large  inland  sheet  of  water,  bounded 
by  a  range  of  sand-dunes  {h  h)  extending  between  the  two  lines  of 
cliff  (e  ^).  The  stream  has  been  turned  to  its  right  bank  by  the 
advance  of  the  dunes  driven  by  a  prevalent  wintf  blowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows.  A  brook  (/)  has  been  arrested  among  the 
sandy  wastes,  whence,  after  forming  a  few  pools,  it  finds  egress  by 
soaking  through  the  sandy  barrier. 

Perfect  "  ripple-marks  "  may  often  he  observed  on  blown  sand. 
The  sand  grains,  pushed  along  by  the  wind,  travel  up  the  long  slopes 

s  2 
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and  fall  over  the  steep  slopes.    Not  only  do  the  particles  travel,  but 
the  ridges  also  more  slowty  follow  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  83. 

The  western  sea-boara  of  Europe,  exposed  to  prevalent  westerly 
and  south-westerly  winds,  affords  many  instructive  examples  of  these 
aeolian  or  wind-formed  deposits.  The  coast  of  Norfolk  is  fringed 
with  sand-hills  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  On  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,^  the  sand  consists  mainly  of  fragments  of  shells  and 
contllineSy  and  through  the  action  of   rain    becomes   sometimes 


•:■" 


Fia.  83.— DuoRAX  of  Ripples  in  blown  Band.    The  bidqes  W,  Vj  &',  dcpellsd  in 

THE  PIBBCnON  W  W,  SUOGBSSIVKLT  00MB  TO  OOOUPT  THE  HOLLOWB  aS  a\  a*  (B.). 

cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  (or  oxide  of  iron)  into  a  stone  so 
compact  as  to  be  fit  for  building  purposes.  Long  tracts  of  blown  sand  are 
likewise  found  on  the  Scottish  and  Irish'  coast-lines.  Sand-dunes 
extend  for  many  leagues  alon^  the  French  coast,  and  thence,  by 
Flanders  and  Holland,  round  to  the  shores  of  Gourland  and 
Fomerania.  On  the  coast  of  Holland  they  are  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  260  feet  high, — a  common  average  height  being  50  to  60 
feet.3 

The  breadth  of  this  maritime  belt  of  sand  varies  considerably.  On 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  it  i-anges  from  a  few  yards  to  three  miles ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  North  Sea  it  attains  on  the  Dutoh  coast 
sometimes  to  as  much  as  five  miles.  The  rato  of  progress  of  the 
dunes  towards  the  intorior  depends  upon  the  wind,  the  direction  of 
the  coast,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they  have  to 
move.  On  the  low  and  exposed  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when 
not  fixed  by  vegetation,  they  travel  inland  at  a  rate  of  about  16J 
feet  per  annum,  in  Denmark  at  from  3  to  24  feet.  In  the  course  of 
their  march  they  envelop  houses  and  fields;  even  whole  parishes 
and  districts  once  populous  have  been  overwhelmed  by  them.* 

Along  the  margins  of  large  lakes  and  inland  seas  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  an  exposed  sea-coast  are  repeated  on  a  scarcely  inferior 
scale.  Among  these  must  be  included  sand-dunes,  such  as  those 
which,  reaching  heights  of  100  to  200  feet  on  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Midiigan,  have  entombed  forests,  the  tops  of  the 
trees  being  still  visible  above  the  drifting  sand.  Large  dunes  occur 
also  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  tiie  sand 

1  Uasher,  Oeol.  Mag.  (2),  yi.  p.  307,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

*  Bee  Einalian,  Oeol,  Maa,  viii.  p.  155. 

*  On  the  growth  of  Holland  through  the  operation  of  the  wind  and  the  sea,  see 
£lie  de  Beaumont,  **  Le9on8  de  G^logie  pratique,"  i. 

*  This  destruction  has  been,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  averted  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  planting  of  pine  forests,  the  turpentine  of  which  has  become  the  source  of 
a  large  l<eyenue. 
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spreads  over  the  desert  region  between  that  sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Araly  into  which  latter  sheet  of  water  the  spread  of  the  sand  has 
driven  the  course  of  the  Ozus,  once  a  tributary  of  the  Caspian. 

In  the  interior  of  continents  the  existence  of  vast  arid  wastes  of 
loose  sand^  situated  far  inland  and  remote  from  any  sheet  of  fresh 
water,  suggests  curious  problems  in  physical  geography.  In  some 
instances  tnese  tracts  have  been  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period  covered  by  the  sea.  The  desert  of  the  Sahara  is  no  doubt 
in  great  part  a  modern  sea  bottom  which  has  been  upraised  and 
dried,  for  shells  of  the  common  cockle  {CarAi'um  edule)  are  found 
lying  on  the  surface  up  to  heights  of  900  feet  alibve  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  the  disintegration  of  rock  in  these 
torrid  and  rainless  regions  must  be  great  (ante,  p.  319),  so  that 
the  existing  sand  may  be  partly  of  subaerial  origin.  In  other 
dry  climates  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  sand-wastes  are  entirely 
of  this  latter  character.  The  sandy  deserts  of  the  high  plateaux 
of  western  North  America,  which  have  never  been  under  the 
sea  for  a  long  series  of  geological  ages,  show,  as  we  have  already 
found  ^p.  32^,  the  mode  and  progress  of  their  formation  from 
atmospneric  disintegration  alone.  Ldl  Asia  lie  the  vast  deserts  of 
Gobi ;  ^  to  the  east  of  the  Bed  Sea  stretch  the  great  sand-wastes  of 
Arabia;  and  to  the  west  those  of  Libya.  Li  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  over  the  steppes  of  Southern  Eussia  and  the  adjacent 
territories,  wide  areas  of  sandy  desert  occur.  Captain  Sturt  found 
vast  deserts  of  sand  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  with  long  bands  of 
dunes  200  feet  high,  united  at  the  base  and  stretching  in  straight 
lines  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.^ 

Dust-showers,  Blood-rain. — ^Besides  the  universal  trans- 
port and  deposit  of  dust  and  sand  already  described,  a  phenomenon 
of  a  more  aggravated  nature  is  observed  in  troj^ical  countries,  where 
great  droughts  are  succeeded  by  violent  hurricanes.  The  dust  or 
sand  of  deserts  and  of  dried  lakes  or  river-beds  is  then  sometimes 
borne  away  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  meeting 
with  strong  aerial  currents  which  transport  it  for  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles,  it  descends  again  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of 
"  red-fog,''  "sea-dust,"  or  "  sirocco-dust."  This  transported  materia], 
usually  of  a  brick-dust  or  cinnamon  colour,  is  occasionally  so  abundant 
as  to  darken  the  air  and  obscure  the  sun,  and  to  cover  the  decks,  sails, 
and  rigging  of  vessels  which  may  even  be  hundreds  of  miles  from 

1  For  important  information  regarding  the  Central  Asiatic  wastes,  see  Riohthofen's 
••  China,"  i. 

'  For  accounts  of  sand-dunes,  their  extent,  proeress,  structure,  and  the  means 
employed  to  arrest  their  progress,  the  student  may  consult  Andersen's  **  Klitformationen," 
1  vol.  8yo.  Copenhagen,  1861 ;  Laval  in  AmmUb  des  PonU  et  ChaustieSf  1847,  2me  sem. ; 
Mark's  **  Man  and  Nature,"  1864,  and  the  works  cited  hy  him.  Forchhammer,  Hdin. 
New  PhU.  Jaum,  xxxi.  (1841),  p.  61.  £lie  de  Beaumont,  '*  LeQons  de  G^logie  pratique,'' 
vol.  i.  p.  183.  Information  reguding  the  sands  of  the  interior  of  continents  wiH  be 
found  m  Falgrave's  '*  Travels  in  Arabia."  Blake  in  Union  Pacifie  BaOroad  Report^  v. 
Tristram,  ^  The  Great  Soharo,"  1860.  Dcsor,  **  Le  Sahara,  ses  differeuttf  types  dc 
deserts."  Bull  8oc.  ScL  Nat.  Neu/chatel,  1864.    Bichthofen's  *'  China,"  i. 
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land.  Bain  falling  through  such  a  dust-cloud  mixes  with  it,  and 
descends  either  on  sea  or  land  as  what  is  popularly  called  "  blood- 
raia"  This  is  frequent  on  the  north-west  of  Africa,  about  the  Cape 
Yerd  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  the  bordering  countries. 
A  microscopic  excunination  of  this  dust  by  Ehreabergled  nim  to  the 
belief  that  it  contains  numerous  diatoms  of  South  American  species ; 
and  he  inferred  that  a  dust-cloud  must  be  swimming  in  the 
atmosphere,  carried  forward  by  continuous  currents  of  air  in  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds  and  anti-trades,  but  suffering  partial  and 
periodical  deviations.  But  much  of  the  dujst  seems  to  come  from  the 
sandy  plains  and  desiccated  pools  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Daubree 
recognized  in  1865  some  of  tne  Sahara  sand  which  fell  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  On  the  coast  of  Italy  a  film  of  sandy  clay,  identical  with 
that  from  parts  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  occasionally  found  on  windows 
after  rain.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  an  area  of  Northern  Italy, 
estimated  at  about  200  square  leagues,  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
dust  which  in  some  places  reached  a  depth  of  one  inch.  In  1846 
the  Sahara  dust  reached  as  far  as  Lyons.  Should  the  travelling 
dust  encounter  a  cooler  temperature,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  ground 
by  snow,  as  has  happened  m  the  north  of  Italy,  and  more  notably 
in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Bussia,  where  the  snows  are  some- 
times rendered  dirty  by  the  dust  raised  by  winds  on  the  Caspian 
steppes.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  prolonged  continuance  of  this 
action  must  give  rise  to  widespread  deposits  of  dust,  mingled  with 
the  soil  of  the  land,  and  with  tne  silt  and  sand  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
the  sea;  and  that  the  minuter  organisms  of  tropical  regions  may 
thus  ccfme  to  be  preserved  in  the  same  formations  with  the  terrestrial 
or  marine  organisms  of  temperate  latitudes.^ 

The  transport  of  volcanic  dust  by  wind,  already  (p.  219)  referred 
to,  may  be  again  cited  here  as  another  example  of  the  geological  work 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  from  the  Icelandic  eruptions  of  1874-75  vast 
showers  of  fine  ashes  not  only  fell  on  Iceland  to  a  depth  of  six  inches, 
destroying  the  pastures,  but  were  borne  over  the  sea  and  across 
Scandinavia  to  tne  east  coast  of  Sweden.  Considerable  deposits  of 
volcanic  material  may  thus  in  the  course  of  time  be  formed  even  &r 
remote  from  any  active  volcano.  ^ 

Transportation  of  Seeds. — ^Besides  the  transport  of  dust 
and  minute  organisms  for  distances  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  wind 
may  also  transport  living  seeds,  which,  finally  reaching  a  congenial 
climate  and  sou,  may  take  root  and  spread.  We  are  yet,  however, 
very  ignorant  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  cause  has  actually  operated 
in  the  establishment  of  any  given  local  flora.  With  regard  to  the 
minute  forms  of  vegetable  life,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  eflBcacy  of  the  wind  to  transport  them  across  vast  distances  on 

^  See  Humboldt  on  dost  whirlwinds  of  Orinoco,  ''  Aspects  of  Nature ;  **  also  Maury, 
**Phys.  Geog.  of  Sea,**  chap,  vi.;  Ehrenberg's  "  Passat-Stanb  und  Blut-Begen/*  Berltn 
Akad,  1847.  A  paper  by  A.  von  Lasaulx  on  so-caUed  cosmic  dust  has  just  appeared  in 
TBotkermaS^a  MineraL  Mittheil  ISSO,  p.  517. 

'  KordensMold,  Qeol.  Mag.  (2),  ui.  p.  ^92. 
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the  surface  of  the  globe.  Upwards  of  800  species  of  diatoms  have 
been  found  in  tiie  deposits  left  by  dust-showers.  Among  the 
millioDS  of  organisms  thus  transported  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
some  should  not  fall  into  a  fitting  locality  for  their  continued 
existence  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  species.  Animal  forms  of 
life  are  likewise  diffused  through  the  agency  of  winds.  Insects 
and  birds  are  often  met  with  at  sea  many  miles  distant  from  the  land 
from  which  they  have  been  blown.  Such  org^anisms  are  in  this  way 
introduced  into  oceanic  islands,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of 
Bermuda.  Hurricanes,  by  which  large  quantities  of  water  are  sucked 
up  from  lakes  and  rivers  oyer  which  they  pass,  may  also  transport 
part  of  the  fauna  of  these  waters  to  other  localities. 

Efflorescence  products. — ^Among  the  formations  due  in 
large  measure  to  atmospheric  action  must  be  included  the  saline 
efflorescences  which  form  upon  the  ground  in  the  dry  interior  basins 
of  continents.  The  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  me  plains  round 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  examples. 
Water  rising  by  capillary  attraction  through  the  soil  to  the  surface 
is  there  evaporated,  leaving  behind  a  white  crust,  by  which  the  upper 
portion  of  the  soil  is  covered  and  permeated.  The  incrustations 
consist  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  and  calcium  carbonates,  calcium, 
sodium,  and  potassium  sulphates  in  various  proportions,  these  being 
the  salts  present  also  in  the  salt  lakes  of  the  same  regions  (p.  398).  ^ 

§  2.  Influence  of  the  Air  on  Water. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  the  air  upon  water  will  be  more  fitly 
noticed  in  the  section  devoted  to  Wat«r.  It  will  be  enough  to  notice 
here — 

1.  Ocean  currents. — These  are  mainly  dependent  for  their 
existence  and  direction  on  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
in-streaming  of  air  from  cooler  latitudes  towards  the  equator  causes 
a  drift  of  the  sea-water  in  the  same  direction.  As,  owing  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  these  aerial  currents  tend  to  take  a  more 
and  more  westerly  trend  in  approaching  the  equator,  they  com- 
municate this  trend  to  the  mcurine  currents,  which,  likewise  moving 
into  regions  with  a  greater  velocity  of  rotation  than  their  own,  are 
all  the  more  impelled  in  the  same  westerly  direction.  Hence  the 
dominant  equatorial  current,  which  flows  westward  across  the  great 
ocean.    Owing,  however,  to  the  position  of  the  continents  across  its 

fath,  this  great  current  cannot  move  uninterruptedly  round  the  earth, 
t  is  split  into  branches  which  turn  to  right  and  left,  and,  bathing  the 
shores  of  the  land,  carry  some  of  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  into  more 
temperate  latitudes.  Return  currents  are  thus  generated  from  cooler 
latitudes  towards  the  equator.     (Section  ii.  §  6.) 

2.  Waves. — The  impulse  of  the  wind  upon  a  surface  of  water 
throws  that  surface  into  pulsations  which  range  in  size  from  mere 

^  On  effloresoenoe  of  Great  Salt  Lako  region,  see  Ezjjtoralionof  40th  ParaUrly  i.  sect.  v. 
Consult  0I90  E.  Tietze,  **Kntstebung  der  Salzsteppen/'  Jahrb.  OeoL  Beiehtanst  1877. 
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ripples  to  huge  billows.  Long-continued  gales  £rom  the  seaward 
upon  an  exposed  coast  indirectly  effect  much  destruction,  by  the 
formidable  battery  of  billows  which  they  brin^  to  bear  upon  the 
land.  Wave-action  is  likewise  seen  in  a  markea  manner  when  wind 
blows  strongly  across  a  broad  inland  sheet  of  water,  such  as  Lake 
Superior.    (Section  ii.  §  6.) 

3.  Alteration  of  the  Water-level. — When  the  wind  blows 
freshly  for  a  time  across  a  limited  area  of  water,  it  drives  the  water 
before  it,  which  is  thus  kept  temporarily  at  a  higher  level,  at  the 
further  or  windward  side.  In  a  tidal  sea,  sucn  as  that  which 
surrounds  Great  Britain,  and  which  sends  abundant  long  arms  into 
the  land,  a  high  tide  and  a  gale  are  sometimes  synchronous.  This 
conjunction  causes  the  high  tide  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  than 
elsewhere  in  those  bays  or  firths  which  look  windward.  With  this 
conjunction  of  wind  and  tide,  considerable  damage  to  property  has 
sometimes  been  done  by  the  flooding  of  warehouses  and  stores,  while 
even  a  sensible  destruction  of  cliffs  and  sweeping  away  of  loose 
materials  may  be  chronicled  by  the  geologist.  On  me  other  hand,  a 
wind  from  the  opposite  quarter  coincident  with  an  ebb  tide  will 
drive  the  water  out  of  the  inlet,  and  thus  make  the  water-level 
lower  than  it  should  otherwise  be.  But  even  in  inland  seas  where  tides 
are  small  or  imperceptible,  considerable  oscillations  of  water-level 
may  arise  from  fliis  action  of  the  wind.  At  Naples  for  example  a 
long-continued  south-west  wind  raises  the  level  of  the  water  several 
inches.  In  long  fresh-water  lakes  also  similar  results  attend  pro- 
longed gales  along  the  length  of  the  lakes. 

Section  ii. — ^Water. 

Of  all  the  terrestrial  agents  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
geologically  modified,  by  far  the  most  important  is  water.  We  have 
alreaoy  seen,  when  following  hypogene  changes,  how  large  a  share  is 
taken  by  water  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  in  other  subter- 
ranean processes.  Betuming  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  the  atmosphere,  we  soon  learn  how  important  a 
part  of  these  is  sustained  by  the  aqueous  vapour  by  which  tne  atmo- 
sphere is  pervaded. 

The  substance  which  we  term  water  exists  on  the  earth  in  three 
well-known  forms — (1)  gaseous,  as  invisible  vapour ;  (2)  liquid,  as 
water ;  and  (3)  solid,  as  ice.  The  gaseous  form  has  already  been 
noticed  as  one  of  the  characteristic  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere 
(p.  31).  Apart  from  the  heated  reservoirs  at  the  roots  of  volcanoes, 
it  is  in  the  air  that  this  condition  of  the  water-substance  prevails. 
By  the  sun's  heat  vast  quantities  of  vapour  are  continually  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  snow-fields,  and  glaciers 
of  the  world.  This  vapour  remains  invisible  until  the  air  containing 
it  is  cooled  down  below  its  dew-point,  or  point  of  saturation, — a  result 
which  follows  upon  the  union  or  collision  of  two  aerial  currents 
of  different  temperatures,  or  the  rise*  of  the  air  into  the  upper  cold 
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regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  chilled  by  expansion,  by 
radiation,  and  by  contact  with  cold  mountains.  According  to 
recent  researches,  condensation  appears  only  to  take  place  on  free 
surfaces,  and  the  formation  of  cloud  and  mist  is  explained  by  con- 
densation upon  the  fine  microscopic  dust  of  which  the  atmosphere  is 
full.^  At  first  minute  particles  of  water  vapour  appear,  which 
either  remain  in  the  liquid  condition,  or,  if  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  low,  are  at  once  frozen  into  ice.  As  these  changes 
take  place  oyer  considerable  spaces  of  the  sky,  they  give  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  clouds.  Further  condensation  augments  the 
size  of  the  cloud-particles,  and  at  last  they  fall  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  if  still  liquid,  as  rain ;  if  solid,  as  snow  or  hail ; 
and  if  partly  solid  and  partly  liquid,  as  sleet.  As  the  yaj^our  is 
largely  raised  from  the  ocean  sunace,  so  in  great  measure  it  falls 
back  again  directly  into  the  ocean.  A  considerable  proportion, 
however,  descends  upon  the  land,  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  condensed 
vapour  which  we  have  now  to  follow.  Upon  tne  higher  elevations 
it  fails  as  snow,  and  gathers  there  into  snow-fields,  which,  by  means 
of  glaciers,  send  their  drainage  towards  the  valleys  and  plains. 
Elsewhere  it  falls  chiefly  as  rain,  some  of  which  sinks  underground 
to  gush  forth  again  in  springs,  while  the  rest  pours  down  the  slopes 
of  the  land,  feeding  brooks  and  torrents,  whicn,  swollen  further  oy 
springs,  gather  into  broader  and  yet  broader  rivers,  whereby  the 
accumulated  drainage  of  the  land  is  carried  out  to  sea.  Thence 
once  more  the  vapour  rises,  to  reappear  in  clouds  and  rain  and  to  feed 
the  innumerable  water-channels  by  which  the  land  is  furrowed  from 
mountain- top  to  sea-shore. 

In  this  vast  system  of  circulation,  ceaselessly  renewed,  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  water  that  is  not  busy  with  its  allotted  task  of 
changing  me  face  of  the  earth.  When  the  vapour  ascends  into  the 
air  it  is  comparatively  speaking  chemically  pure.  But  when,  after 
being  condensed  into  visible  form,  and  working  its  way  over  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  land,  it  once  more  enters  the  sea,  it  is 
no  longer  pure,  but  more  or  less  loaded  with  material  taken  bv  it 
out  of  the  air,  rocks,  or  soils  through  which  it  has  travelled.  !Uay 
by  day  the  process  is  advancing.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  has 
never  ceased  since  the  first  shower  of  rain  fell  upon  the  earth. 
We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  worked  marvels 
upon  the  surface  of  our  planet  in  past  time,  and  that  it  may  efiect 
vast  transformations  in  the  future.  As  a  foundation  for  such  a 
belief  let  us  now  inquire  what  it  can  be  proved  to  be  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

§  1.  Rain. 

Rain  effects  two  kinds  of  changes  upon  the  surface  of  the  land. 
(1.)  It  acts  chemicaUy' \ipon  soils  and  stones,  and  sinking  under 
ground  continues,  as  we  shall  find,  a  great  series  of  similar  reactions 

^  Conller  and  Mascart,  Natur/orscher  1875,  p.  400.     Aiikeo,  Proc.  Itoy.  Soa,  Edin* 
December  1880. 
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there.    (2.)  It  acts  mechaniodlly,  by  washing  away  loose  materials^ 
and  thus  powerfully  affecting  the  contours  of  thie  land. 

1.  Chexnical  Action. — This  depends  mainly  upon  the  nature  and 

Sroportion  of  the  substances  abstracted  by  rain  from  the  air  in  its 
escent  to  the  earth.  Bain  absorbs  a  little  air,  which  always  con 
tains  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  other  ingredients,  in  addition  to  its 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  (p.  31).  Bain  thus  washes  the  air  and  takes 
impurities  out  of  it,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  work  many 
chemical  changes  that  it  could  not  accomplish  were  it  to  reach  the 
ground  as  pure  water. 

Composition  of  Rain-water. — ^Numerous  analyses  of  rain- 
water  show  that  it  contains  in  solution  about  25  cubic  centimetres  of 
gases  per  litre.^  An  average  proportional  percentage  is  by  measure 
— nitrogen,  64*47;  oxygen,  33*76;  carbonic  acid,  1-77.  Carbonic 
acid  being  more  soluble  than  the  other  gases  is  contained  in  rain- 
water in  proportions  between  30  and  40  times  greater  than  in 
the  atmosphere.  Oxygen  too  is  more  soluble  than  nitrogen.  This 
difference  acquires  a  considerable  importance  in  the  chemical 
operations  of  rain.  Other  substances  are  present  in  smaller  quan- 
tities. In  England  there  is  an  average  of  3*95  parts  of  solid  im- 
purity in  100,000  parts  of  rain.*  Nitric  acid  sometimes  occurs  in 
marked  proportions :  at  Bale  it  was  found  to  reach  a  maximum  of 
13*6  parts  m  a  million,  with  20*1  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
Sulphuric  acid  likewise  occurs  especially  in  the  rain  of  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts.^  Sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  have  been  detected  in  rain.  But  the  most  abundant  salt  is 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  appears  in  marked  proportions  on  coasts, 
as  well  as  in  the  rain  of  towns  and  industrial  districts.  Bain  taken 
at  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  during  a  strong  south-west  wind  was 
found  to  contain  2*180  of  chlorine,  or  3*591  parts  of  common  salt  in 
every  10,000  of  rain.  The  mean  proportion  of  chlorine  over  England 
is  about  0*022  in  every  10,000  parts  of  rain ;  at  Ootacamund  0*003 
to  0*004.* 

In  washing  the  air  rain  carries  down  also  inorganic  particles  or 
motes  floating  there ;  likewise  organic  dust  and  living  germs.^  As 
the  result  of  this  process  the  soil  comes  to  be  not  merely  watered  but 

'  Banmert,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  Ixxxviii.  p.  1 7.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found 
by  Peligot  was  2*4.  See  also  Bunsen,  op.  cU.  xciii.  p.  20.  Both,  Chem.  Geol.  i.  p.  41. 
Dr.  Angus  Smith's  Air  and  Bain,  1872,  p.  225. 

'  Rivera  Pollution  Commimon,  6ih  Bep.  p.  29. 

'  The  occurrence  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  the  air,  espeoiaUy  noticeable  in 
large  towns,  leads  to  considerable  corrosion  of  metallio  surfaces,  as  well  as  of  stones  and 
lime.  The  mortar  of  walls  may  often  be  observed  to  be  slowly  swelling  out  and  dropping 
off,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  lime  into  sulphate.  Great  injury  is  likewise  done  from 
a  similar  cause  to  marble  monuments  in  exposed  graveyards.  See  Dr.  Angus  Smitii,  op, 
oU,  p.  444.    Geikie,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  1879-80,  p.  618. 

*  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  op.  cU.    Bivers  PoUxUion  Commission,  6th  Bep.  1874,  p.  425. 

*  Among  the  inorganic  contents  of  rain  and  snow  fine  dust  and  spherules  of  iron, 
probably  In  part  of  cosmic  origin,  have  been  speciaUy  noted.  See  Jung,  BtiU.  Soe, 
Vaudoise  Set.  Nat.  xiv.  p.  493,  authorities  cited  ante  p.  64 ;  Ton  Lasaulz,  as  cited  on 
p.  826.  The  organic  matter  is  revealed  by  the  putrid  smell  which  long-kept  rain-water 
gives  out. 
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fertilized  by  the  rain.  Dr.  Ad^  Smith  cites  the  experience  of  M. 
J.  J.  Pierre,  who  found  by  analyBis  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caen,  in  France,  a  hectare  of  land  receives  annually  from  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  rain —  ^ 
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Not  only  rain  but  also  dew  and  hoar-frost  abstract  impurities 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  analyses  performed  by  the  Bivers 
Pollution  Commission  show  that  dew  and  hoar-frost  condensiug  from 
the  lower  and  more  impure  layers  of  the  air  are  even  more  con- 
taminated than  rain,  as  tney  contain  on  an  average  in  England  4*87 
parts  of  solid  impurity  in  100,000  parts,  with  -198  of  ammonia.^ 

It  is  manifest  that  rain  reaches  the  surface  by  no  means  chemi- 
cally pure  water,  but  having  absorbed  from  the  air  various  ingredients 
which  enable  it  to  accomplish  a  suite  of  chemical  changes  upon  rocks 
and  soils.  So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  three  ingredients  which 
are  chiefly  effective  in  these  operations  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  organic  matter.  As  soon  as  it  touches  the  eaii;h,  however,  rain 
begins  to  absorb  additional  impurities,  notably  iDcreasing  its  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  of  organic  matter,  which  it  obtains  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Among  the  organic 
products  most  efiicaceous  in  promoting  the  corrosion  of  minerals  and 
rocks  are  the  so-called  ulmic  or  humous  substances  that  form 
soluble  compounds  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  are 
eventually  converted  into  carbonates.^  Hence  as  rain-water,  already 
armed  with  gases  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  proceeds  to  take 
up  these  organic  acids  from  the  soil,  it  is  endowed  with  considerable 
chemical  activity  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  geological  career. 

Chemical  and  mineralogical  changes  due  to  rain- 
water.— In  previous  pages  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  rocks  and 
minerals  are  in  varying  degrees  porous  and  permeable  by  water,  that 
probably  no  known  substance  can  under  all  conditions  resist  solution 
in  water,  and  that  the  subsequent  solvent  power  of  water  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  solutions  which  it  effects  and  carries  with  it  in  its 
progress  through  rocks  (pp.  298,  302).  The  chemical  work  done  by 
rain  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  four  heads  of 
Oxidation,  Deoxidation,  Solution,  and  Hydration. 

h  Oxidation. — The  prominence  of  oxygen  in  rain-water,  and  its 

'  Angos  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  283.  '  Bivers  Pollution  Cbmmtmon,  6th  Bep.  p.  82. 

'  SeiSt,  Z.  J)eut8^.  Oeol.  Ge$.  zxiii.  p.  665,  zxvl.  p.  954.  This  subject  has  recently 
been  weU  treated  in  a  paper  by  A.  A.  JnUen  '*  On  the  geological  action  of  the  humus 
aoidfl  "  (Proc.  Amer.  A»8oo.  xxviii.  1879,  p.  311),  to  which  further  reference  is  made  in 
later  pages. 
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readiness  to  unite  with  any  substance  that  can  contain  more  of  it, 
render  oxidation  a  marked  feature  of  the  passage  of  rain  over  rocks. 
A  thin  oxidized  pellicle  is  formed  on  the  surface^  and  this,  if  not  at 
once  washed  off,  is  thickened  from  inside  until  a  crust  is  formed  over 
the  stone.  This  process  is  simply  a  rusting  of  those  ingredients 
which,  like  metallic  iron,  have  no  oxygen,  or  have  not  their  full  com- 
plement of  it.  The  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides  so  frequently  found 
as  constituents  of  minerals  are  specially  liable  to  this  change.  In 
hornblende  and  augite,  for  example,  one  cause  of  weathering  is  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  iron  and  the  hydration  of  the  resultant 
peroxide.  Hence  the  yellow  and  brown  sand  into  which  rocks 
abounding  in  these  minerals  are  apt  to  weather.  ^ 

2.  Deoxidation. — ^Bain  becomes  a  reducing  agent  by  absorbing 
from  the  atmosphere  and  soil  organic  matter  which,  having  an 
afiGinity  for  oxygen,  decomposes  peroxides  and  reduces  them  to  prot- 
oxides. This  change  is  especially  noticeable  among  iron  oxides, 
as  in  the  familiar  white  spots  and  veinin^s  so  common  among  red 
sandstones.  These  rocks  are  stained  red  by  ferric  oxide  (hematite), 
which,  reduced  by  decaying  organic  matter  to  ferrous  oxide,  is  usually 
removed  in  solution  as  an  organic  salt  or  carbonate.  When  the  de- 
oxidation  takes  place  round  a  fragment  of  plant  or  animal,  it  usually 
extends  as  a  chrcular  spot ;  where  water  containing  the  orgai^c  matter 

J)ermeates  along  a  joint  or  other  divisional  plane,  the  decoloration 
bllows  that  line.  Another  common  effect  of  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  is  the  reduction  of  sulphates  to  the  state  of  sulphides.  Gypsum 
is  thus  decomposed  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  in  water  readily 
gives  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  latter  by 
oxidation  leaves  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  Hence  &om  original  beds  of 
gypsum,  layers  of  limestone  and  sulphur  have  been  formed,  as  in 
Sicily  and  elsewhere  (p.  64).^ 

3.  Solution. — ^A  few  minerals  (halite,  for  example)  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  without  chemical  change,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  intermediate  element.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  solution  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  carbonic  acid  or 
other  re-agent.  A  familiar  illustration  is  the  solution  and  removal 
of  lime  from  the  mortar  of  a  bridge  or  vault,  and  the  deposit 
of  the  material  so  remoyed  in  stalactites  and  stalagmites  (p.  112). 
Another  common  example  is  seen  in  the  rapid  effacement  of  marble 
epitaphs  in  our  churchyards.  It  has  lately  been  shown  that  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  large  town  with  abundant  coal-smoke  and  rain,  in- 
scriptions on  marble  become  illegible  in  half  a  century.  Pfaff  recently 
determined  that  a  slab  of  Solenhofen  limestone  2520  square  milli- 
metres in  superficies  lost  in  two  years  by  the  solvent  action  of  rain 
0*180  gramme  in  weight,  in  three  years  0*548,  the  original  polish 
being  replaced  by  a  dull  earthy  surface  on  which  fine  cracks 
and  incipient  exfoliation  began  to  appear.  Taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  stone  at  2*6,  the  yearly  loss  of  surface  amounts  to  -^-l-^ 

^  Tho  reducicg  action  of  organic  acids  is  furtiicr  described  in  Section  iii. 
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millimetre,  so  that  a  crag  of  such  limestone  would  be  lowered  1  metre 
in  72,000  years  by  the  solvent  action  of  rain.^ 

Not  only  carbonates  but  silicates  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda, 
combinations  existing  abundantly  as  constituents  of  rocks,  are 
attacked  by  rain-water ;  their  silica  is  liberated  and  partly  dissolved, 
while  their  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  becoming  carbonates,  are 
removed  in  solution.  The  felspars  for  example  are  thus  decomposed, 
the  alkalies  and  the  lime  being  gradually  abstracted  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  silica.  The  result  is  a  slow  disintegration  of  the 
stone  into  sand  and  clay. 

4.  HydrcUion. — ^Some  anhydrous  minerals,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  absorb  water  (become  hydrou^,  and  may 
then  be  more  prone  to  further  change.  Anhydrite  becomes  by 
addition  of  water,  OTpsum,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  bulk.  It  has  been  suggested  that  local  uplifts  of  the 
ground  may  sometimes  have  been  caused  by  the  hydration  of 
large  subterranean  beds  of  anhydrite.  Many  substances  on  oxidizing 
likewise  become  hydrous.  The  oxidation  of  ferrous  oxide  in  damp 
air  ffives  rise  to  hydrous  ferric  oxide,  with  its  characteristic  yellow 
and  Drown  colours  on  weathered  surfaces. 

Weathering. — ^This  term  expresses  the  general  result  of  all 
kinds  of  meteoric  action  upon  the  superficial  parts  of  rocks.  As 
these  changes  almost  invariably  lead  to  disintegration  of  the  surface, 
the  word  weathering  has  come  to  be  naturally  associated  in  the 
mind  with  a  loosened  crumbling  condition  of  stone.  But  the 
influence  of  the  atmospheric  agents  is  not  invariably  to  destroy  the 
coherence  of  the  integral  particles  of  rocks.  In  some  cases  stones 
harden  on  exposure.  Certain  sandy  rocks,  for  example,  like  the 
"grey  weathers"  and  scattered  Tertiary  blocks  in  the  Ardennes, 
become  under  meteoric  influence  a  kind  of  lustrous  quartzite.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  more  complex  molecular  rearrangements, 
such  as  those  remarkaole  transformations  to  which  Brewster  fii'st  called 
attention  in  the  case  of  artificial  glass.^  He  showed  that  in  thin 
films  of  decomposed  glass  obtained  from  Nineveh  and  other  ancient 
sites,  concentric  agate-like  rings  of  devitrification  are  formed  round 
isolated  points,  closely  analogous  to  those  above  described  as 
artificially  produced  by  the  action  of  heated  alkaline  waters  (p.  301), 
and  that  groups  of  crystals  or  crystallites,  "  probably  of  silex,"  are 
developed  from  many  independent  points  in  the  decomposing  layer. 
Coloured  films  indicative  of  incipient  decomposition  have  been  ob- 
served on  surfaces  of  glass  exposed  only  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Brilliantly  iridescent  films  have  been 
produced  on  the  glass  of  windows  exposed  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years  to  the  air  and  ammoniacal  vapours    of   a   stable.^     That 

'  Pfaff,  Z.  Deutsch,  Geol.  Ges.  xxiv.  p.  405,  and  '^AUgezneine  Geologie  als  exacto 
Wissenschaft,"  p.  817.  Roth,  Ckem,  Geol,  i.  p.  70.  Geikie,  Proe,  Boy,  Soc  Edin,  x. 
1879-80  p.  518. 

*  Trans,  Roy.  8oo.  Edin.,  xxii.  607,  xxiii.  193. 

'  This  £aot  has  been  observed  by  my  friend  Mr.  P.  Dadgeon  of  Gargcn  in  an  ill- 
Tentilated  oow-house,  and  I  have  seen  the  plates  of  glass  remored  from  the  windows. 
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Btmilar  transformations  take  place  in  the  natural  silicates  of  rocks 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  They  may  form  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  change  to  the  usual  opaque  earthy  decomposing  crust, 
in  which,  of  course,  all  trace  of  any  structure  developed  in  the 
preliminary  weathering  is  lost. 

In  humid  and  temperate  climates  weathering  is  mainly  due  to 
the  solvent  influence  of  rain ;  in  liigh  mountainous  situations,  as 
weil  as  in  lower  regions  where  the  temperature  falls  below  the 
freezing  point  in  winter,  it  is  largely  produced  by  the  action  of  frost, 
to  be  afterwards  described ;  in  arid  lands  subject  to  great  and  rapid 
alterations  of  temperature  it  is  caused  by  the  strain  of  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind 
(p.  319).  As  the  name  denotee,  weathering  is  dependent  on  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  varies  eren  in  the  same  rock  as  these  condi- 


tions change,  but  is  likewise  almost  infinitely  diversified  according 
to  the  structure,  texture,  and  composition  of  rocks. 

Mere  hardness  or  softness  forms  no  sure  index  to  the  comparative 
power  of  a  rock  to  resist  weathering.  Many  granites,  for  instance, 
weather  to  clay  deep  into  their  mass,  while  much  softer  limestones 
retain  smooth  hard  surfaces.  Nor  is  the  depth  of  the  weathered 
sarface  any  better  guide  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  waste,  A 
tolerably  pure  limestone  may  weather  with  little  or  no  crust,  and 
yet  may  be  continually  losing  an  appreciable  portion  of  its  surface 
by  solution,  while  an  igneous  rock  like  a  dolerite  or  basalt  may  have 
a  thick  decomposed  crust  and  yet  weather  with  extreme  slowness. 
In  the  former  case,  the  substance  of  the  rock  being  removed  in 
solution,  few  of  no  insolable  porticms  are  left  to  mark  the  progress 
of  decay,  while  in  the  igneous  rock  the  removal  of  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  rock. 
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and  the  remaining  soluble  parts  are  found  as  a  crumbling  crust. 
Impure  limestone,  however,  yields  a  weathered  crust  of  more  or  less 
insoluble  particles.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  relative 
purity  of  limestones  may  be  roughly  determined  by  comparing  their 
weathered  surfaces,  where,  if  they  contain  much  sand,  the  grains  will 
be  seen  projecting  from  the  calcareous  matrix ;  should  the  rock  be 
very  ferruginous,  the  yellow  hydrous  peroxide  or  ochre  will  be  found 
as  a  powdery  crust,  or  if  the  rock  be  fossiliferous,  the  weathered 
surface  will  commonlv  present  the  fossils  standing  out  in  relief.  An 
experienced  fossil  collector  will  always  search  well  these  weathered 
limestones,  for  he  often  finds  there,  delicately  picked  out  by 
the  weather,  minute  and  frail  fossils  which  are  wholly  invisible 
on  a  freshly  broken  surface  of  the  stone.  This  difference  arises 
£rom  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  crystalline  calcite  composing 
the  organic  remains  than  of  the  more  granular  calcite  in  which  they 
are  imbedded. 

Bocks  liable  to  little  chemical  change  are  best  fitted  to  resist 
weathering,  provided  their  particles  have  sufficient  cohesion  to  with- 
stand the  mechanical  processes  of  disintegration.  Siliceous  sandstones 
offer  excellent  examples  of  this  permanence.  Consisting  mainly  of 
the  durable  mineral  quartz,  they  are  sometimes  able  so  to  withstand 
decay  that  buildings  made  of  them  still  retain,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  the  chisel-marks  of  the  builders.  Many  sandstones^  how- 
ever, contain  argillaceous,  calcareous,  or  ferruginous  concretions 
which  weather  more  rapidly  than  the  rock,  and  cause  it  to  assume  a 
honeycombed  surface ;  others  are  full  of  a  diffused  cement  (clay,  lime, 
iron),  the  decay  of  which  causes  the  rock  to  crumble  down  into 
sand.  In  sandstones,  as  indeed  in  most  stratified  rocks,  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  more  rapid  weathering  along  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, so  that  the  stratified  structure  is 
brought  out  very  clearly  on  natural  cliffs 
(Fig.  84).  In  many  ferruginous  sand- 
stones and  clay  ironstones  successive 
yellow  or  brown  zones  or  shells  may  be 
traced  inward  from  the  surface,  frequently 
due  to  changes  of  the  ferrous  carbonate 
into  limonite,  the  interior  remaining 
still  fresh.  In  many  prismatic  massive  Fio.  SS.^Binos  of  Weathering. 
rocks  (basalt,  diorite,  &c.)  segments  of 

the  prisms  weather  into  spheroids,  in  which  successive  weathered 
rings  form  crusts  like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion  (Figs.  85,  86). 
Where  one  of  these  rocks  has  been  intruded  as  a  dyke,  it  sometimes 
decomposes  to  a  considerable  depth  into  a  mass  of  bronn  ferruginous 
balls  m  a  surrounding  sandy  matrix — the  whole  having  at  first  a 
resemblance  to  a  conglomerate  made  of  rolled  and  transported 
fragments  (Fig.  87). 

No  rocK  presents  greater  variety  of  weathering  than  ^anite. 
Some  remarkably  durable  kinds  only  yield  slowly  at  the  edges  of 
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the  joints,  the  separated   masses  gradually  ossumiDg  the  form  of 
rounded  blocks  like  water-wom  boulders.    Other  kinds  decompose 


Fia.   86.— Sl>HKBOIDAL  WBATHKBINO  op  DOLBBTTE,  NoBTH  QDEKHSPSRItr. 

to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  can  be  dug  out  with  a  spade,  as  iu 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  the  kaolin  from  the  rotted  granite  is 
largely  extracted  for  pottery  purposes.  That  what  appears  to  be 
mere  loose  sand  and  clay  is  really  rook  decomposed  in  situ,  is  proved 


Fig.  87.— Babalt  Dyke  WEATHEBDia  isto  Sfheboiim. 

by  the  quartz  veins  which  ascend  from  the  solid  rock  (a  Fig.  88)  into 
the  friaole  part  (b),  and  by  the  entire  agreement  in  structure  between 
the  two  portions.    Here  and  there  kernels  of  still  undecompoeed 
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sranite  may  be  seen  (as  at  c  o  in  Fig.  89),  surrounded  by  thoroughly 
decayed  material^  and,  like  the  solid  cores  of  basalt,  above  mentioned, 
presenting  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  some  accumulation  of  trans< 


a 


Fio.  88. — Deoompositiok  ov  Gbamite. 

a,  Solid  granite ;  6,  deoompoeed  granite ; 
e,  vegetable  Boil. 


Fig.  89. — Dbcomfosition  or  G&anitb. 

a,  solid  granite;  h,  deoompoaed 
granite ;  o  c,  kernels  of  stiU  unde- 
eomposed  granite. 


ported  materials.  Owing  to  its  numerous  Joints,  granite  occasionally 
weathers  into  forms  that  resemble  ruined  walls.  Large  slabs,  each 
defined  by  Joint  planes,  weather  out  one  above  another  like  tiers  of 
masonry  (Fig.  90).  As  these  become  surrounded  and  loosened  by  dis* 
integration  they  slip  off  and  expose  lower  parts  of  the  rock  to  the  same 
influences.  Here  and  there  a  separate  block  becomes  so  poised  that 
it  may  be  readily  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  hand,  as  in  the  so-called 
**  rocKing-stones  '  of  granitic  districts.  The  disintegration  being 
likewise  liable  to  considerable  local  differences,  some  portions  of  the 


G:ii:> 


l^'io.  90. — WxATHKBiNO  or  Granitb  along  its  Joum  (J?.)< 

blocks  are  weathered  into  cavities  often  with  a  singularly  artificial 
appearance,  as  in  the  '^  rock  basins  "  of  the  south-west  of  England 
(%9i\ 

To  the  influence  of  weathering  many  of  the  most  familiar  minor 
contours  of  the  land  may  be  traced.  So  characteristic  are  these 
forms  for  particular  kinds  of  rock,  that  they  serve  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  them  even  from  a  distance.    (Book  YII.) 

In  countries  which  have  not  been  under  water  for  a  vast  lapse  of 
time,  and  where  consequently  the  superficial  rocks  have  been  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  subaerial  disintegration,  thick  accumulations  of 
^'rotted  rock"  are  found  on  the  surface.  The  extent  of  this  change  is 
sometimes  impressively  marked  in  areas  of  calcareous  rocks.  Lime- 
stone being  mostly  soluble,  its  surface  is  continually  dissolved  by  rain« 
while  the  insoluble  portions  remain  behind  as  a  slowly  increasing 
deposit.  In  regions  which,  possessing  the  necessary  conditions  of 
clinoAte,  have  been  for  a  long  period  unsubmerged,  tracts  of  lime- 
stone, unprotected  by  glacial  or  other  accumulations,  are  found  to 
be  covered  particularly  with  a  red  loam  or  earth.    This  character- 
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ifltic  layer  occurs  on  a  limited  scale  over  the  chalk  of  the  BOOth-east 
of  England,  where,  with  its  abundant  flinto,  it  lies  as  tlie  undieeolved 
ferragmoOB  residue  of  the  chalk  that  has  been  removed  to  a  depth  of 
many  yarda.  It  occurs  likewise  in  Bwallow-holes  and  other  passages 
dissolved  ont  of  calcareons  masses,  and  forms  the  well-known  red- 
earth  of  bone  caves.     In  Bonth-eastem  Europe  it  plays  an  important 


Fio.  9J,— Ths  '•  KjenLa  & 

part  amoag  Boperficial  deposit?,  being  extensively  developed  over  tlie 
limestone  districts,  especially  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  ferruginons  red  earth  or  terra  rosaa} 

Other  remarkable  examples  of  similar  subaerial  waste  have 
been  specially  noticed  among  crystalline  schists  and  eruptive  rocks. 
In  South  America,  it  has  been  remarked  with  aftonishment  that 
the  rocks  are  sometimes  decayed  to  a  depth  of  nrore  than  300  feet.* 
In  the  southern  portions  of  North  America  and  in  Centre!  Asia  the 
same  fact  has  been  observed.  Piimpelly  has  specially  drawn  atten- 
tion  to  the  geological  importance  of  this  prolonged  disintegration 
in  Mt'&.  He  points  out  that  as  maBoes  of  decomposed  rock  may  be 
observed  to  a  depth  of  over  100  feet,  the  surface  of  the  still  solid 
rock  underneath  presents  rid^s  and  hollows,  succeeding  each  other 
according  to  varying  durability  under  the  influence  of  percolating 
carbonated  water.  In  this  kind  of  weathering,  where  ercaion  does 
not  come  into  play,  it  is  evident  that  the  resulting  topography  must, 
in  some  important  respects,  differ  from  that  of  an  ordmary  surface  of 
superficial  denudation.  In  particular,  as  Pumpelly  shows,  rock  basins 
may  be  gradually  eaten  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  will  remain  full 
of  the  decomposed  material,  but  any  subsequent  action,  such  as  that 
of  glacier  ice  which  could  scoop  out  the  detritus,  would  leave  the 
basins  and  their  intervening  ridges  exposed.' 

'  On  the  origin  of  "  Terra  roreo,"  see  M.  Netimajr,  Verlumdl.  Geol.  Raduantt.  187S, 
p.  50.  Th.  PuoiiB,  op.  oil.  p.  IM.  E.  ¥oa  MojaisoTiog,  Jahrb.  Qtol.  BaduamL  ixJt. 
(1880),  p.  £10.  It  iB  mrludett  among  tbe  feimginoiu  deposita  bf  Stoppaui  ("Oono 
di  Oeolo^,"  iii.  p-  534). 

»  LUifl,  "  GAilogio  da  Bi&n,"  p.  2.    jinn,  dei  .TTitiM,  7me  aft.  Tiii.  p.  SSS. 

•  FDiDpel1y>  Anter.  Joum.  Sei.  8rd  ser.  iviiL  IS6 ;  also  potlea,  p.  416. 
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Formation  of  SoiL — On  level  eurfttces  of  rock  the  weathered 
crast  may  remain  ^yith  comparatively  little  rearrangement  nntil 
plants  take  root  on  it,  and  by  their  decay  supply  organic  matter  to 
the  decomposed  layer,  which  eventnally  becomes  what  we  term 
"vegetable  soil."  Animals  also  furnish  a  smaller  proportion  of 
organic  ingredients.  Though  the  character  of  soil  depends  primarily 
on  the  nature  of  the  rock  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  its  fertility 
arises  in  no  small  measure  from  the  commingling  of  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  with  decomposed  rock. 

A  gradation  may  be  traced  from  the  soil  downwards  into  what 
is  termed  the  "  subsoil,"  and  thence  into  the  solid  rock  underneath. 
Between  soil  and  subsoil  a  marked  difference  in  colour  is  often 
observable,  the  former  being  yellow  or  brown,  when  the  latter  is 
Hue,  grey,  red,  or  other  colour  of  the  tock  beneath.  This  contrast, 
evidently  due  lo  the  oxidation  and  hydration  especially  of  the 
iron,  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  subsoil  is  opened  up  by 
rootlets  and  fibres  to  the  ready  descent  of  rain-water.  The  yellowing 
of  the  subsoil  may  even  occasionally  be  noticed  around  some  stray 
rootlet  which  has  struck  down  further  than  the  rest,  below  the 
general  lower  limit  of  the  soil  (poatea,  Section  iii.). 

Mr.  Darwin  observed  many  years  ago  that  a  layer  of  soil  three 
inches  in  deptb  had  grown  above  a  layer  of  burnt  marl  spread  over 
the  land  fifteen  years  previously;  alra  that  in  another  example  a 
similar  layer  had,  as  it  were,  sunk  beneath  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  eighty  years.  He  connected  these  facts 
with  tiie  work  of  the  common  earth-worm,  and  concluded  that  the 
fine  loam  which  had  grown  above  thepe  original  superficial  layers 
had  been  carried  up  to  the  surface,  and  voided  there  in  the  familiar 
form  of  worm -castings.*  This  action  of  the  earth-worm  is  doubtless 
highly  important,  but,  as  Bicbthofen  has  pointed  out,  we  have  to 
take  also  into  account  that  gradiial  augmentation  of  level  due  to  the 
daily  deposit  of  dust  {ante  p.  321), 

Soil  Deing  composed  mainly  of  inorganic,  and  to  a  slight  extent  of 


a  SuBKiL  (b) 

organic  materials,  the  proportion  between  these  two  elements  is  a 
question  of  high  economic  importance.  With  regard  to  the  organic 
matter,  it  is  the  experience  of  practical  agriculturists  in  Britain  that 
oats  and  rye  will  grow  upon  a  soil  with  IJ  per  cent  of  organic 

'  Ctaol.  Tram.  v.  1840,  p.  505. 

Z  2 
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matter,  but  that  wheat  requires  from  4  to  8  per  cent.*  To  a 
geologist  this  organic  matter  has  much  interest,  as  the  source  of  most 
of  the  carbonic  acid  by  which  so  wide  a  series  of  changes  is  worked 
by  subterranean  water.  The  inorganic  portion  of  soil,  or  still 
undissolved  residue  of  the  original  surface  rock,  varies  from  a  loose 
open  substance  with  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  sand,  to  a  stiff  cold 
retentive  material  with  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  clay.  When  this 
sand  and  clay  are  more  equally  mixed  they  form  a  "  loam." 

Beference  has  just  been  made  to  the  thick  accumulation  of 
rock  decomposed  in  sitti  observable  in  certain  regions  which,  having 
been  above  the  sea  for  a  lengthened  period,  have  been  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  weathering.  Where  this  action  has  been  supple- 
mented by  that  of  rain,  widespread  formations  of  loam  and  earth 
have  been  gathered  together.  These  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
"  brick-earth,"  "  head,"  and  "  rain-wash  "  of  the  south  of  England — 
earthy  deposits,  sometimes  full  of  angular  stones,  derived  from  the 
subaerial  waste  of  the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood.^ 

2.  Mechanical  Action. — Besides  chemically  corroding  rocks 
and  thereby  loosening  the  cohesion  of  their  particles,  rain  acts 
mechanicallv  bv  washing  off  these  particles,  which  are  held  in 
suspension  m  the  little  rain-runnels  or  are  pushed  by  them  along 
the  surface.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  this  action  do  not  depend 
merely  on  the  annual  quantity  of  rain.  A  comparatively  large 
rainfall  may  be  so  equably  distributed  through  a  year  or  season 
as  to  produce  less  change  than  may  be  caused  by  a  few  heavy  rain- 
storms which,  though  inferior  in  total  amount  of  precipitated 
moisture,  descend  rapidly  in  great  volume.  Such  copious  rains,  by 
deluging  the  surface  of  a  country  and  rapidly  flooding  its  water 
courses,  may  transport  in  a  few  hours  an  enormous  amount  of  sand 
and  mud  to  lower  levels.  Another  feature  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the 
angle  of  declivity :  the  same  amount  of  rain  will  perform  vastly 
more  mechanical  work  if  it  can  swiftly  descend  a  steep  slope,  than  if 
it  has  to  move  tardily  over  a  gentle  one. 

Bemoval  and  Benewal  of  Soil. — ]&lie  de  Beaumont  drew 
attention  to  what  appeared  to  be  proofs  of  the  permanence  or  long 
.duration)  of  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil.^  But  the  cases  cited  by  him 
.are  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  persistence  of  the 
soil  is  true  rather  of  the  layer  as  a  whole  than  of  its  individual 
•  particles.*     Were  there  no  provision  for  its  renewal,  soil  would 

^  Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemi$try,  p.  80. 

*  See  Ansten,  Q.  /.  Oeol.  ^.  vi.  p.  94,  yii.  p.  121 ;  Foster  and  Topley,  op.  cit,  xxi. 
p.  446.  The  vast  extent  of  some  superficial  fonnations,  like  the  "  loess"  above  (p.  322) 
referred  to,  has  often  suggested  submergence  below  the  sea.  But  when,  instead  of  marine 
organisms,  only  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  or  lacustrine  remains  occur  in  them,  as  in  the 
brick-days  and  loess,  the  idea  of  marine  submergence  cannot  be  entertained.  The 
remarkable  **  tundras "  or  steppes  of  Siberia,  and  the  '*  black  earth "  of  Russia,  are 
examples  of  such  extensive  formations,  which  are  certainly  not  of  marine  origin,  but 
point  to  long-continued  emergence  above  the  sea.  See  Murohison,  Keyserling,  and  De 
Vemeuirs  "  Geology  of  Russia."    Belt.  Q.  /.  (xeoL  8oe.  xxx.  p.  490 ;  also  postea^  p.  458. 

*  "  Lemons  de  Geologic  Pratique,"  i.  p.  140. 

*  Geikie,  Trans.  Geol.  8oe.  Glasgow,  iii.  p.  170. 
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oomparatively  soon  be  exhausted  and  would  cease  to  support  the 
same  yegetation.  This  result  indeed  occurs  partially,  especially  on  flat 
lands,  but  would  be  far  more  widespread  were  it  not  that  rain, 
gradually  washing  off  the  \ippei  part  of  the  soil,  exposes  what  lies 
beneath  to  farther  disintegration.  This  remoyal  takes  place  even  on 
ffrass-coyered  surfaces  through  the  agency  of  earth-worms,  by  which 
hue  particles  of  loam  are  brought  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  be 
dried  and  blown  away  by  wind  or  washed  down  by  rain.  The  lower 
limit  of  the  layer  of  soil  is  thus  made  to  trayel  downward  into 
the  subsoil,  which  in  turn  adyances  into  the  underlying  rock.  As 
Hutton  long  ago  insisted,  the  superficial  coyerin^  of  soil  is  constantly, 
though  slowly,  trayelling  to  the  sea.^  In  this  ceaseless  transport 
rain  acts  as  the  great  carrying  agent  The  particles  of  rock  and  of 
soil  are  step  by  step  moyed  downward  oyer  the  face  of  the  land  till 
they  reach  the  nearest  brook  or  riyer,  whence  their  seaward  progress 
may  be  rapid.  A  heayy  rain  discolours  the  water-courses  of  a 
country,  because  it  loads  them  with  the  fine  debris  which  it  remoyes 
from  tne  general  surface  of  the  land.  In  this  way  rain  seryes  as  the 
means  whereby  the  work  of  the  other  disintegrating  forces  is  made 
conduciye  to  the  general  de^adation  of  the  land.  The  decomposed 
crust  produced  by  weathermg,  which  would  otherwise  {M^cumulate 
oyer  the  solid  rock  and  in  some  measure  protect  it  from  decay,  is 
remoyed  by  rain,  and  a  fresh  surface  is  thereby  laid  bare  to  farther 
decomposition. 

Unequal  Erosiye  Action  of  Bain. — While  the  result  of 
rain  action  is  the  general  lowering  of  the  leyel  of  the  land,  this 
process  necessarily  adyances  yery  unequally  in  different  places.  On 
nat  ground  the  waste  may  be  quite  inappreciable  except  after  long 
intervals  and  by  the  most  accurate  measurements,  or  it  may  eyen  giye 
place  to  deposition,  the  fine  detritus  washed  off  the  slopes  being 
spread  out  so  as  actually  to  heighten  the  alluyial  surface.  In 
numerous  localities  great  yariations  in  the  rate  of  erosion  by  rain 
may  be  obseryed.  Thus,  from  the  pitted,  channelled  ground  lying 
immediately  under  the  drip  of  the  eayes  of  a  house,  fragments  of 
stone  and  grayel  stand  up  prominently,  because  the  earth  around  and 
aboye  them  has  been  washed  away  by  the  falling  dropS|  and  because, 
being  hard,  they  resist  the  erosiye  action  and  screen  the  earth  below 
them.  On  a  larger  scale  the  same  kind  of  operation  may  be  noticed 
in  districts  of  conglomerate,  where  the  larger  blocks,  serying  as  a 
protection  to  the  rock  underneath,  come  to  form  as  it  were  the 
capitals  of  slowly-deepening  columns  of  rock  (Fig.  93).  In  certain 
yaileys  of  the  Alps  a  stony  claj  is  cut  by  the  rain  into  pillars,  each 
of  which  is  protected  by,  and  indeed  owes  its  existence  to,  a  large 
block  of  stone  which  lay  originally  in  the  heart  of  the  mass  (Fig.  94). 
These  columns  are  of  all  heights,  according  to  the  positions  in  which 
the  stones  may  haye  originally  lain. 

There  are  instances,  howeyer,  where  the  disintegration  has  been 

»  Theory  of  (he  Earth,  Part  II.  Chaps.  V.,  VI. 
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so  complete  that  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  remain  of  a  ODoe 
extensiTe  etratum,  and  where  it  may  not  be  easy  to  realize  that 
these  fragments  are  not  transported  boulders.  In  Dorsetshire  and 
Wiltshire,  for  example,  the  snrface  of  the  country  is  in  some  parts 
so  thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
"  that  a  person  may  almost  leap  from  one  stone  to  another  without 


Fra.  93. — Baih-eboded  P"'""'  or  Old  Bed  Conqlumebatk,  Koouabbks. 

touching  the  ground.  The  stones  are  frequently  of  considerable 
size,  many  being  four  or  five  yards  across,  and  about  four  feet 
thick." '  They  eire  found  lying  abundantly  on  the  Chalk,  Huggestive 
at  first  of  some  former  agent  of  transport  by  which  they  were 
brought  from  a  distance.  Tliey  are  now,  however,  geoeraJly  ad- 
mitted to  be  simply  fragments  of  some  of  tlie  Eandy  Tertiary  strata 
which  once  eoTered  the  districts  where  they  occur.  While  the 
softer  portions  of  these  strata  have  been  carried  away,  the  harder 

Krts  (their  hardness  perhaps  increasing  by  exposure)  have  remained 
hind  as  "  Grey  Wethers, '  and  have  subsequently  suffered  from  the 
inevitable  splitting  and  cmmbling  action  of  the  weather.  Similar 
bloclis  of  quartzite  and  conglomerate  referable  to  the  disintegration 
of  Lower  Tertiary  beds  in  sHa,  are  traceable  in  the  north-east  of 

'  Tbe;  have  been  used  Tor  the  huge  blocks  of  which  Stonehengo  and  othsr  of  tlie 
eo-CBlied  druidioal  cirules  have  been  constructed,  hence  the;  have  been  termed  Diiiid 
Stones.  Otber  namoa  Eire  Busen  Stones  (supposed  to  indicnta  that  their  accumulHtion 
baa  been  popujarl;  otcribed  to  the  Suraceus),  end  Grey  We^ers,  from  their  reaaublance 
in  tho  distance  ti  flocha  of  (wether)  aheep.  Bee  DeKripliee  CaUilogtK  of  Boek  Spedmest 
in  Jermyn  Slnel  JfutKum,  3id  ed. ;  Prtstwich,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soe.  z.  p.  123;  Whilaker, 
Geologiad  Surveg  Memoir  on  parti  of  Middleiex,  Ac  p.  71. 
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France  np  into  the  Ardennes,  showing  tliat  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  Paria  Dasin  once  bad  a  far  wider  extension  than  they  now  possess.' 
On  a  far  grander  scale  the  apparent  caprice  of  general  subaerial 
disintegration  is  exhibited  amon^  the  "  butt«8  "  and  "  bad-lands"  of 
Wyoming  and  the  neighbounng  territories  of  North  America. 
ColoBsal  pyramids,  barred  borizontelly  by  the  level  lines  of  stratifica- 


Fia.  H.— Eabth-fillabb  uvx  bi  tbi  Wbatuudio  or  HoBADi>«njrr,  Ttbol, 
tion,  rise  np  one  after  another  far  out  into  the  plains,  which  were 
once  covered  by  a  continuous  sheet  of  the  formations  whereof  these 
detached  outliers  are  only  fragments. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  inequality  in  the  rate  of  waste 
depending  on  so  many  conditions,  notably  upon  declivity,  amount 
and  heavme^  of  rain,  lithological  texture  and  composition,  and 
geological  structure,  great  varieties  of  contour  are  worked  oat 
upou  the  land.  A  survey  of  this  department  of  geol<^cal 
activity  shows,  indeed,  that  the  unequal  wasting  by  rain  has  in  a 
lai^e  measure  produced  the  details  of  relief  on  the  present  surface 
of  the  continents,  those  tracts  where  the  destruction  has  been 
greatest  forming  hollows  and  valleys,  others,  where  it  has  been  less, 
rising  into  ridges  and  hills.  Even  the  minuter  features  of  crag  and 
pinnacle  may  be  referred  to  a  similar  origin.  (Book  VII.) 
'  Durois,  Ann.  Sac.  Geot.  da  Nord,  ri.  p.  366, 
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§  2.   Underground  Water. 

A  great  part  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  land  sinks  into  the  pound 
and  apparently  disappears ;  the  rest  flowing  off  into  runnels,  brooks, 
and  riverSy  moves  downward  to  the  sea.  it  is  most  convenient  to 
follow  fircst  the  course  of  the  subterranean  water. 

All  rocks  being  more  or  less  porous,  and  traversed  by  abundant 
joints  and  cracks,  it  results  that  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  from  the 
bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  land,  water  is  ccmtinually  filtering  downward  into  the  rocks 
beneath.  To  what  depth  this  descent  of  surface  water  may  go  is 
not  known.  As  stated  in  a  former  section,  it  may  reach  as  far  as 
the  intensely  heated  interior  of  the  planet,  for,  as  the  already 
quoted  researches  of  Daubr^  have  shown,  capillary  water  can 
penetrate  rocks  even  against  a  high  counter-pressure  of  vapour 
{ante,  p.  299).  Probably  the  depth  to  which  the  water  descends 
varies  indefinitely  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  rocky 
crust.  Some  shallow  mines  are  practically  quite  dry,  others  of 
great  depth  require  large  pumping  engines  to  keep  them  from  being 
flooded  by  the  water  that  pours  into  them  from  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Yet  as  a  rule,  the  upper  layers  of  rock  in  the  earth's  crust  are 
fuller  of  moisture  than  those  deeper  down. 

Underground  Circulation  and  Ascent  of  Springs. — 
The  water  which  sinks  below  ground  is  not  permanentlv  removed 
from  the  surface,  though  there  must  be  a  slight  loss  due  to  ab- 
sorption and  chemical  luteration  of  rocks.  Finding  its  way  through 
joints,  fissures,  or  other  divisional  planes  of  rocks,  it  issues  once  more 
at  the  surface  in  springs.  This  may  happen  either  by  continuous 
descent  to  the  point  of  outflow  or  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  the 
former  case,  rain-water  sinking  underneath,  flows  along  a  subterranean 
channel  until,  when  that  channel  is  cut  by  a  valley  or  other  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  the  water  emerges  again  to  daylight    Thus 


Fig.  95. — Simflb  ob  Sxtrfaor  Spbinos. 

in  a  district  having  a  simple  geological  structure  (as  in  Fig.  95),  a 
sandy  porous  stratum  (e)y  throiigh  which  water  readily  mxds  its 
way,  may  rest  on  a  less  easily  permeable  clay  {d),  followed  under- 
neath by  a  second  sandy  pervious  bed  ((?),  resting  as  before  upon 
comparatively  impervious^  strata  (a).  Eain  falling  upon  the  upper 
sanoy  stratum  (e),  will  sink  througn  it  to  the  surface  of  the  clay  (d), 

>  This  term  impeniouB  must  eyidently  be  naed  in  a  relative  and  not  in  an  abeolate 
sense.  A  stiff  clay  is  praotioaUy  impervious  to  the  trioUe  of  nnderground  water ;  honoe 
its  employment  as  a  material  for  paddling  (that  is,  making  water-tight)  oanals  and 
reservoirs.  Bat  it  contains  abundant  interstitial  water,  on  which  indeed  its  characteristic 
plasticity  depends. 
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along  which  it  will  flow  until  it  issnes  either  as  8prino:8  or  in  a 
general  line  of  wetness  along  the  side  of  the  valley  (&).  The  second 
sandy  bed  (e)  will  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  subterranean  water  so  long 
as  it  remains  below  the  surface,  but  an^  valley  cutting  down  below 
its  base  towards  or  beyond  h  will  drain  it. 

Except,  however,  in  districts  of  gently  inclined  and  unbroken 
strata,  springs  are  more  usually  of  the  second  class,  where  the  water 
has  descended  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  surface  and  has 
risen  again  to  the  surface  in  fissures^  as  in  so  many  syphons.  Lines 
of  joint  and  fault  afford  ready  channels  for  subterranean  drainage 
(Fig.  96).    Powerful  faults  which  bring  different  kinds  of  rock  against 


Fig.  96.^Dkbp-sbats]>  Sfbikos  suoro  tbbodgh  Joints  (s  s)  and  a  Fault  (/). 

each  other  are  frequently  marked  at  the  surface  bv  copious  springs 
(/.  Fig.  96).  So  complex  is  the  network  of  divisional  planes  by  which 
rocks  are  traversed  that  water  may  often  follow  a  most  labyrinthine 
course  before  it  completes  its  underground  circulation  (Fig.  97). 
In  most  districts  rocks  are  permeated  with  water  below  a  certain 
limit  termed  the  water-level.  Owing  to  varying  structure  and 
relative  capacity  for  water  among  rocks,  this  line  is  not  strictly 
horizontal  like  that  of  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Moreover,  it  is  liable 
to  rise  and  fall  according  as  the  seasons  are  wet  or  dry.  In  some 
places  it  lies  quite  near,  in  others  far  below,  the  surface.  A  well  is 
an  artificial  hole  dng  down  below  the  water-level,  so  that  the  water 


Fig.  97.^IinitiOAiB  Subterbanxan  (}oub8e  of  Pcbcolatino  Water. 

may  percolate  into  it.  Hence,  when  the  water-level  happens  to  be  at  a 
small  depth  wells  are  shallow,  when  at  a  great  depth  they  require 
to  be  deep. 
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Since  rocks  vary  greatly  in  porosity,  some  contain  far  more  water 
than  others.  It  often  happens  that,  percolating  along  some  porous 
bed,  subterranean  water  nnds  its  way  downward  until  it  passes  under 
some  more  impervious  rock.  Hindered  in  its  progress,  it  accumulates 
in  the  porous  bed,  from  which  it  may  be  able  to  find  its  way  up  to 
the  surface  again  only  by  a  tedious  circuitous  passage.  If,  however, 
a  bore-hole  te  sunk  through  the  upper  impervious  bed  down  to  the 
water-charged  stratum  below,  the  water  will  avail  itself  of  this 


FlO.  98.~DlAGBAM  ILLU8TBATIVK  OF  THB  ThEOBT  OF  AbTESIAH  WbLLS. 

a,  6,  Lower  water-bearing  lockB,  coveied  by  an  impervions  eerieB  (c),  through  which, 
at  { and  elsewhere  borings  are  made  to  the  water  level  breath. 

artificial  channel  of  escape,  and  will  rise  in  the  hole,  or  even  gush 
out  as  A  jet  d'eau  above  ground.  Wells  of  this  kind  are  now  largely 
employed.  They  bear  the  name  of  Artesian,  from  the  old  province 
of  Artois  in  France,  where  they  have  long  been  in  use.^ 

That  the  water  really  circulates  underground,  and  passes  not 
merely  through  the  pores  of  the  rocks  but  m  crevices  and  tunnels, 
which  it  has  no  doubt  tea  large  extent  opened  for  itself  along  natural 
joints  and  fissures,  is  proved  by  the  occasional  rise  of  leaves,  twigs, 
and  even  live  fish,  in  the  shaft  of  an  Artesian  well.  Such  testimony 
is  particularly  striking  when  found  in  districts  without  surface  waters, 
and  even  perhaps  with  little  or  no  rain.  It  has  been  met  with,  for 
instance,  in  sinking  wells  in  some  of  the  sandy  deserts  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Algeria.^  In  these  and  similar  cases  it  is  clear  that  the 
water  may,  and  sometimes  does,  travel  for  many  leagues  underground 
away  from  the  district  where  it  fell  as  rain  or  snow,  or  where  itieaked 
from  the  bed  of  a  river  or  lake. 

The  temperature  of  springs  affords  a  convenient,  but  not 
always  quite  reliable  indication  of  tne  relative  depth  from  which  they 
have  risen.  Some  springs  are  just  one  degree  or  less  above  the 
temperature  of  ice  (0.  0  ,  Fahr.  32°).  Others  in  volcanic  district* 
issue  with  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  (0.  100°,  Fahr.  212°). 
Between  these  two  extremes  every  degree  may  be  registered.  Very 
cold  springs  may  be  regarded  as  probably  deriving  their  supply 
from  cold  or  snow-covered  mountains.  Certain  exceptional  cases, 
however,  occur  where  ice  forms  in  caverns  (fflacierea)  even  in 
warm  and  comparatively  low  districts.  Water  issuing  from  these 
ice-caves  is  of  course  cold.'  On  the  other  hand,  springs  whose 
temperature  is  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  places 
at  which  they  emerge  must  have  been  warmed  by  the  internal 

^  See  Prestwich,  Q.  J.  Oeol  8oo.  zxyiii.  p.  Ivii.  and  the  referenoea  there  given. 

•  Ueaor,  BuU.  8oe.  Soi.  Nat,  Neu/ohdtel,  1864. 

*  The  most  remarkable  example  of  a  ^laci^re  yet  observed  is  that  of  Dobschau,  in 
Hungary,  of  which  an  aooount,  with  a  series  of  interesting  drawingd,  was  published  in 
1874  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Krenuer,  keeper  of  the  national  museum  in  Buda-Festh. 
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heat  of  the  earth.  These  are  termed  Thermal  Springs}  The 
hottest  springs  are  found  in  volcanic  districts.  But  even  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  active  volcano,  sorings  rise  with  a  temperature 
of  120°  Fabr.  ^which  is  that  of  the  Bath  springs)  or  even  more. 
These  have  prooably  ascended  from  a  great  depth.  If  i?e  could 
assume  a  progressive  increase  of  V  Fahr.  of  subterranean  heat  for 
every  60  &et  of  descent,  the  water  at  120^^,  issuing  at  a  locality  whose 
ordinary  temperature  is  50^  should  have  been  down  at  least  4200 
feet  below  the  surface.  But  from  what  has  been  already  stated 
(p.  47)  regarding  the  irregular  stratification  of  temperature  within 
the  earth's  crust,  such  estimates  of  the  probable  depth  of  the  sources 
of  springs  are  not  quite  reliable.  The  source  of  heat  in  these  cases 
may  be  some  crushing  of  the  crust  or  ascent  of  heated  matter  from 
unaemeath,  which  does  not  however  produce  volcanic  phenomena. 
^  I.  Chemical  Aotion.-^Every  sprmg,  even  the  clearest  and  most 
sparkling,  contains  dissolved  gases,  also  solid  matter  abstracted  from 
the  soils  and  rocks  which  it  has  traversed.  The  gases  include  those 
absorbed  by  rain  from  the  atmosphere  (p.  330),  also  carbon  dioxide 
supplied  by  decomposing  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas  or  other  hydrocarbon  derived  from  decom* 
positions  within  the  crust. 

The  solid  constituents  consist  partly  of  organic,  but  chiefly  of 
mineral  matter.  Where  spring  water  has  been  derived  from  an 
area  covered  with  ordinary  humus,  organic  matter  is  always  present 
in  it.  Organic  acids  are  abstractied  from  the  soil  by  descending 
water,  and  these,  before  they  are  oxidized  into  carbonic  acid,  appear 
to  be  effective  in  decomposing  minerals  and  forming  soluble  salts 
(p.  433).  The  mineral  matter  of  spring  water  consists  principally  of 
carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium,  sulphates  of  calcium 
and  sodium,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  minute  traces  of  silica, 
{)hosphates,  nitrates,  &o.  The  nature  and  amount  of  mineral  impregna^- 
tion  aepend  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  chemical  energy  of  the  water^ 
and  on  the  other  upon  the  composition  of  the  rocks.  Various  sources 
of  augmentation  of  its  chemical  energy  are  available  for  subterranean 
water.  (1.).  The  abundant  organic  matter  in  the  soil  partially 
abstracts  oxygen  from  the  water,  but  supplies  organic  acids,  especially 
carbonic  acid.  In  so  far  as  the  water  carries  down  from  the  soil  any 
oxidizable  organic  substance  its  action  must  be  to  reduce  oxides. 
Ordinary  vegetable  soil  possesses  the  power  of  removing  from 
permeating  water  potash,  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
organic  matter,  elements  which  had  been  already  in  great  measure 
abstracted  from  it  by  living  vegetation,  and  whicn  are  again  ready  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  same  organic  agents.    (2.)  Carbon  dioxide  is  here 

*  Binder  points  ont  that  some  springs  which  are  thermal  in  high  latitudes  or  at 
great  elevations,  would  he  termed  cold  springs  near  the  equator,  and,  conseqneotly,  that 
springs  haying  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  inter-tropioil  zone,  that  is  from 
G.  0°  to  30^  (Fahr.  32^-84°),  should  be  called  *'  relative,"  those  which  surpass  that  limit 
(C.  30^-100®)  "absolute,"  and  he  gives  a  series  Ulustrative  of  each  group— "Pbj- 
sikaliflche  Geographie,"  ii.  (1847),  p.  49.    Fur  volcanio  thermoJ  springs  see  ante,  p.  236. 
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and  there  largely  evolved  within  the  earth's  crust,  especially  in  regions 
of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes.  8nbterranean  water  coming  in  the 
way  of  this  gas  dissolves  it,  and  thereby  obtains  augmented  solvent 
power.  (3.)  The  capacity  of  water  for  dissolving  mineral  substances 
»  augmented  by  increase  of  temperature  (ante,  p.  300).  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  cold  springs  containing  a  large  percentage  of  mineral 
solutions  may  have  acquired  this  impregnation  at  a  great  depth  and 
at  a  higher  temperature.  As  a  rule,  however,  thermal  water  as  it 
cools  wul  deposit  its  dissolved  minerals  on  the  walls  of  the  fissures 


effected  by  the  water,  increase  its  ability  to  accomplish  further  de- 
compositions (p.  302).  Thus  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  are 
among  the  earliest  products,  enable  it  to  dissolve  silica  and  decompose 
silicates.  These  carbonates  likewise  promote  the  decomposition  of 
some  sulphates  and  chlorides.  Calcium  carbonate,  which  is  found  in 
the  water  of  most  springs,  is  the  result  of  decomposition,  and  by  its 
presence  leads  to  tne  further  disintegration  of  various  minerals. 
**  Carbonic  acid,  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  bring 
about  most  of  the  decompositions  and  changes  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  find  that  the  same 
substances  which  give  rise  to  so  many  decompositions  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  waters."^ 

The  nature  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  percolation  of  water 
through  subterranean  rocks  will  be  best  understood  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  composition  of  spring  water.  Springs  may  be  conveniently 
though  not  very  scientifically  grouped  into  two  classes.  1st: 
Common  springs,  such  as  are  fit  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and 
2ad,  mineral  springs,  in  which  the  proportions  of  dissolved  mineral 
matter  are  so  much  higher  as  to  remove  the  water  from  the  usual 

potable  kinds. 

Common  Springs  possess  a  temperature  not  higher  but  f re-, 
quently  lower  than  that  of  the  localities  at  which  they  rise,  and 
ordinarily  contain,  besides  atmospheric  air  and  its  gases,  calcic 
carbonate  and  sulphate,  common  salt,  with  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  and  sometimes  organic  matter.  The  amount  of  dissolved 
mineral  contents  in  ordinary  drinking  water  does  not  exceed  '5,  or  at 
most  10  gramme  per  litre ;  the  best  waters  contain  even  less.  The 
amount  of  organic  matter  should  not  exceed  from  *005  to  '01  gramme 
per  litre  in  wkolesome  drinking  water.*  Spring  water  containing  a 
very  minute  percentage  of  mineral  matter,  or  in  which  this  matter, 
even  if  in  more  considerable  quantity,  consists  chiefly  of  alkaline 
salts,  dissolves  common  soap  readily,  and  is  known  in  domestic 
economy  as  "soft"  water.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salts  in 
solution  are  calcic  or  magnesic  carbonates,  sulphates,  or  chlorides, 

>  Biflchof,  Chem,  GecH,  i.  p.  17. 

*  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul  in  WoM  Diet,  Chem.  v.  p.  1022. 
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they  decompose  soap,  forming  with  its  fatty  acids  insoluble  compounds 
which  appear  in  the  familiar  white  curd]^  precipitate.  Such  water 
is  termed  ''  hard.''  Where  the  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
bicarbonates  it  disappears  on  boiling,  owing  to  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid 
and  the  consequent  precipitation  of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  while  in 
the  case  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  no  such  change  takes  place.^ 

The  extensive  investiffations  carried  on  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission  in  Britain  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  solution  in  springs  and 
wells,  and  the  character  of  the  underlying  rock.  The  following 
table  gives  a  summary  of  results  obtained  : 

^      f        Mean  amount  of  Solkl 

AqIiVaL  Contents  In  10.000 

Anaiyaes.  p^^  ^  Water. 

1.  Fluviomarine  Drift  GraTel       .  .         .10  6-132 

2.  Upper  Chalk 30  2-984 

3.  Lower  Chalk  to  Upper  Greensanil  .19  8-005 

4.  Oolites 85  8*038 

5.  Lias 7  3-041 

6.  New  Bed  Sandstone 15  2-869 

7.  Magnesian  Limestone 1  4 '418 

8.  Coal  Measures 14  2*430 

9.  Yoredale  and  Millstone  Grit    .  .8  1*773 

10.  Mountain  Limestone 13  8*206 

11.  DoYonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone     .  .82  2-506 

12.  Silurian 15  1-233 

13.  Granite  and  Gneiss 8  0*594 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  how  greatly  the  proportion  of 
dissolved  mineral  substance  augments  in  those  waters  which  rise  in 
calcareous  tracts,  and  how  it  correspondingly  sinks  in  those  where 
the  rocks  are  mainly  siliceous.  The  maximum  percentage  in  group 
No.  13  was  less  than  1  part  in  every  10,000  of  water,  the  minimum 
being  0*140  from  granite.  In  No.  1,  on  the  contiury,  the  maximum 
was  22-524,  in  No.  6  it  was  7-426,  and  in  No.  10  it  was  9-850.* 

Mineral  springs  are  in  some  instances  cold,  in  others  warm, 
or  even  boiling.  Thermal  springs  are  more  usually  mineral  waters 
than  cold  springs,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessary 
relation  between  temperature  and  chemical  composition.  Mineral 
springs  may  be  roughly  classified  for  geological  purposes  according 
to  the  prevailing  mineral  substance  contained  in  them,  which  may 
range  in  amount  from  1  to  300  grammes  per  litre.^ 

Calcareous  Springs  contain  calcium  carbonate  in  such  quantity 
as  to  be  readily  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  crust  round  objects 
over  which  the  water  flows.  Calcium  carbonate,  according  to 
Fresenius,  is  dissolved  by  10,600  of  cold  and  by  8834  parts  of  warm 
water.^  But  in  nature  the  proportion  of  this  carbonate  present 
in  springs  depends  mainly  on  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which 
retains  the  lime  in  solution.      On  the   loss   of  carbonic  acid  by 

*  Paul,  loc.  cit. 

*  *«Bi?en  PoUntion  Commission  Beport,'*  1874,  p.  187. 
»  Paul,  op.  eU.  p.  1016. 

*  Roth,  "Chem.  Geol."  i.  p.  48.    "One  litre  of  water,  either  cold  or  boiling,  dis- 
solves about  18  miUigrammes.''  -Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  '*  Chemistry,"  ii.  p.  208. 
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exposure  and  evaporation,  the  carbonate  is  thrown  down  as  a  white 
precipitate.  Water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  will  at  the  freezing 
point  dissolve  0*70  gramme  and  at  10^  C,  0*88  gramme  of  calcium 
carbonate  per  litre.  Calcareous  springs  occur  abundantly  ia  lime- 
stone districts,  and  indeed  may  be  looked  for  wherever  the  rocks 
are  of  a  markedly  calcareous  character.  In  some  regions  they 
have  brought  up  such  enormous  quantities  of  lime  as  to  form  con- 
siderable hills  QMsteay  p  354). 

FemiginoiM  or  Cnalyheate  Springs  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
iron  in  the  total  mineral  ingredients,  and  are  known  by  their  inky 
taste,  and  the  yellow,  brown,  or  red  ochry  deposit  along  their 
channel.  They  may  be  frequently  observed  in  districts  where  beds 
or  veins  of  ironstone  occur,  or  where  the  rocks  contain  much  iron  in 
combination,  particularly  in  the  waters  of  old  mines.  In  many  cases 
the  iron  is  supplied  by  the  weathering  of  the  sulphide  (marcasite) 
so  abundantly  contained  among  stratified  rocks.  Ferrous  sulphate 
is  produced  and  brought  to  the  surface,  but  in  presence  of  carbonates, 
particularly  of  the  ubi(|uitous  carbonate  of  lime,  this  sulphate  is 
decomposed,  the  acid  bemg  taken  up  by  the  alkaline  earth  or  alkali 
and  the  iron  becoming  a  ferrous  carbonate,  which  rapidly  oxidizes 
and  falls  as  the  familiar  yellow  or  brown  crust  of  hydrous  peroxide. 
The  rapidity  with  whicn  ferrous-carbonate  is  thus  oxidized  and 
precipitated  was  well  shown  by  Fresenius  in  the  case  of  the  Langen- 
schwalbach  chalybeate  spring.  In  its  fresh  state  the  water  contains 
in  1000  parts  0'37696  of  protoxide  of  iron.  After  standing  twenty- 
four  hours  it  was  found  to  contain  only  87*7  per  cent,  of  the  original 
amount  of  iron ;  after  sixty  hours  62*9  per  cent.,  and  after  eighty-four 
hours  53*2  per  cent.^ 

Brine  Springs  ^Soolquellen)  bring  to  the  surface  a  solution  in 
which  sodium  chloride  greatly  predominates.  Springs  of  this  kind 
appear  where  beds  of  solid  rock-salt  exist  underneath,  or  where  the 
rocks  are  impregnated  with  the  mineral.  Most  of  the  brines  worked 
as  sources  of  siQt  are  derived  from  artificial  boring  into  saliferous 
rocks.  Those  of  Cheshire  in  England,  the  Scuzkammergut  in 
Austria,  Bex  in  Switzerland,  &c.,  have  long  been  well  known.  Some 
of  the  English  brines  contain  about  one  per  cent  of  salts,  of  which 
chloride  of  sodium  may  range  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  or  more. 
Other  brines,  however,  yield  a  far  larger  amount;  one  at  Clemens- 
hall,  Wurtemberg,  gave  upwards  of  26  per  cent  of  salts,  of  which 
almost  the  whole  was  chloride  of  sodium.  The  other  substances 
contained  in  solution  in  the  water  of  brine  springs  are  chlorides  of 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium ;  sulphates  of  calcium  and  less 
frequently  of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  or 
aluminium ;  silica ;  compounds  of  iodine  and  fluorine ;  with  phos- 
phates, arseniates,  borates,  nitrates,  organic  matter,  carbon  dioidde, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  nitrogen.' 

>  Jcumaljur  PrakL  Chem.  Ixiv.  86S,  quoted  by  Hoih,  o^.  ciL  i.  p.  565. 
*  Both,  dhem.  Geol,  I  p.  442.    Bischof,  Chem,  CMLjL 
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Medicinal  Springs^  a  yague  term  applied  to  mineral  springs 
which  have  or  are  believed  to  have  curative  effects  in  different 
diseases.  Medical  men  recognize  various  qualities,  distinguished  by 
the  particular  substance  most  conspicuous  in  each  variety  of  water — 
as  Alkaline  WaterSy  containing  lime  or  soda  and  carbonic  acid,  as 
those  of  Vichy  or  Saratoga ;  Bitter  Waters,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  soda — Sedlitz,  Eissingen ;  8<iU  or  Muriatei  Waters,  with  common 
salt  as  the  leading  mineral  constituent — ^Wiesbaden,  Cheltenham ; 
Earthy  Waters,  lime,  either  a  sulphate  or  carbonate,  being  the  most 
marked  ingredient — Bath,  Lucca ;  StUph/urcms  Waters,  with  sulphur 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  in  sulphides — Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harro- 
gate. Some  of  these  medicinal  springs  are  thermal  waters.  Even 
where  no  longer  warm,  the  water  may  have  acquired  its  peculiar  medi- 
cinal characters  at  a  great  depth,  and  therefore  under  tne  influence  of 
increased  temperature  and  pressure.  Sulphur  springs  are  sometimes 
warm,  but  also  occur  abundantly  cold,  where  the  water  rises  through 
rocks  containing  decomposing  sulphides  and  organic  matter.  Sul- 
phates are  there  first  formed,  which  by  the  reducing  effect  of  the 
organic  matter  are  decomposed,  with  the  resultant  formation  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (p.  64),  In  some  cases  sulphuretted 
hyarogen  or  sulphurous  acid  is  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
remains  free  in  tne  water.^ 

Oil  Springs* — Petroleum  is  sometimes  brought  up  in  drops  floating 
in  spring-water  (St.  Catherine's  near  Edinburgn).  in  many  countries 
it  comes  up  by  itself  or  mingled  with  inflammable  gases.  Beference 
has  abeady  (p.  173)  been  made  to  the  abundance  of  this  product  in 
North  America.  In  western  Pennsylvania  some  oil-wells  have 
yielded  as  much  as  2000  to  3000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  That  the  oil, 
which  is  specially  confined  to  particular  layers  of  rock,  arises  from 
the  alteration  of  organic  substances  embedded  in  the  rocks  of  the 
crust,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  probable  nature  and  distribution  of  the  organisms  which 
yielded  the  oil. 

Eesults  of  the^jChemical  Action  of  Underground 
Water. — ^Three  remar^Ible^ results  of  the  chemical  operations  of 
underground  water  are,  Ist :  The  internal  composition  and  minute 
structure  of  rocks  are  altered.  2nd :  Enormous  quantities  of  mineral 
matter  are  carried  up  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  partly  deposited 
in  visible  form,  and  partly  conveyed  by  brooks  and  rivers  to  the  sea. 
3rd:  As  a  consequence  of  this  transport,  subterranean  tunnels, 
passages,  caverns,  grottoes,  and  other  cavities  of  many  varied  shapes 
and  dimensions  are  formed. 

1.  Alteration  of  Bocks. — The  four  processes  of  oxidation,  deoxida- 
tion,  solution,  and  hydration,  described  (p.  331)  as  carried  on  above 
ground  by  rain,  are  likewise  in  progress  on  a  great  scale  underneath. 
Since  the  permeability  of  subterranean  rocks  permits  water  to  find 
its  way  through  their  pores  as  well  as  along  their  divisional  planes, 

>  Both,  op.  tit.  I  pp.  444, 452. 
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chemical  changes,  of  a  kind  like  those  in  ordinary  weathering,  take 
place  in  theni,  and  at  some  depth  may  be  intensified  by  iatemal 
terrestrial  heat.  This  sabterraneati  alteration  of  rocks  may  con- 
sist in  the  mere  addition  of  eubstances  introduced  in  chemical 
solntion ;  or  in  the  simple  solution  and  removal  of  some  one  or 
more  constituents ;  or  in  a  complex  process  of  removal  and  replace- 
ment wherein  the  original  substance  of  a  rock  is  molecole  by 
molecule  removed,  while  new  ingredients  are  simultaneously  or 
afterwards  substituted.  In  traciue  these  alterations  of  rocks  the 
study  of  pseudomorpbs  becomes  important,  for  we  thereby  learn 
what  was  the  original  composition  of  the  mineral  or  rock.  The  mere 
existence  of  a  pseudomorph  points  to  the  removal  and  substitution 
of  mineral  matter  by  permeating  water.' 

The  extent  to  which  such  mineral  replacement  has  been  carried 
among  rocks  of    the    most   varied    structure   and    composition   is 

Sirobably  best  shown  by  the  abundant  petrified  organic  forms  in 
Drmations  of  all  geolc^cal  ages.     The  minutest  structures  of  plants 
and  animals  have  been,  particle  by  particle,  removed  and  replaced 
by  mineral  matter  introduced  in  solution,  and  this  so  imperceptibly 
and  yet  thoroughly,  that  even  minutiie  of  organization,  requiring  a 
high  power  of  the  miorcscope   for  their  iuTestigation,  have  been 
preserved  without  distortion  or  dis- 
arrangement.    From  this  perfect  con- 
dition of  preservation  gradations  may 
be  traced  until  the  organic  structure 
is  gradually  lost  amid  the  crystalline 
or  amorphous    infiltrated    substanre 
(Fig.  99).    The  must  important  petri- 
fying media  in   nature   are   calciuin 
carbonate,  silica,  and  disulphide   of 
iron   (marcs site    more   usually   tiiaa 
pyrite)  (see  Book  V.). 

Another  proof  of  the  alteratitm 
which  superficial  rocks  have  sufiTered 
from  permeating  water  is  supplied  by 
!  the  abundance  of  veins  of  oalcite  and 
■  quartz  by  which  they  are  traversed, 
those  mmerals  having  been  intro- 
duced in  solution  and  often  from  the 
decconposition  of  the  enclosing  rock.  As  Biachof  pointed  out,  a  drop 
of  acid  seldom  flails  to  give  efiervescence  on  pieces  of  crystalline 
rock  which  have  been  taken  even  at  some  little  depth  from  the 
surface,  thus  indicating  the  decompoaition  and  deposit  caused  by 
permeating  water.     As  already  stated,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

'  It  U  not  needrul  to  take  aooount  bare  of  moh  exoeptional  oate<  m  the  artifiaial 
conveninii  of  aragonite  into  c»lcit«  by  exposure  to  s  high  tanpemture.  Is  auch  puu- 
mgrphB  the  obauge  iff  ft  moleoalar  or  or^BtAllii-  j  lathet  thiin  a  euemical  odo,  Humgh  how 
it  Ukes  plftcfl  is  still  UDlcnovn. 
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regnlte  of  the  application  of  the  mioroscope  to  geolog:ica]  iaqoiry  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  revealed  these  all-perradin^  alterations 
even  in  what  might  be  Bujiposed  to  be  perfectly  fresh  rocks.  Among 
the  silicates  the  most  varied  and  complex  interchanges  have  been 
effected.  Besides  the  production  of  i^cium  carbonate  by  the  de- 
composition of  ench  minerals  aa  the  Itme-felspars,  the  series  of 
hydrous  green  fermginous  silicates  (delessite,  saponite,  chlorite, 
eeipentine,  &&),  so  commonly  met  with  in  crystalline  rocka,  are 
usually  witnesaea  of  the  influence  of  infiltrating  water.  The  changes 
Tisible  in  the  olivine  of  basalt  (p.  77)  offer  instructive  leasou3  of  the 
progress  of  transformation.  One  further  example  may  be  cited  as 
supplied  by  the  zeolites,  so  common  in  cavities  and  veins  among 
many  ancient  volcanic  and  other  crystalline  rooks.  Thes3  appear  to 
hare  commonly  resulted  from  the  deoompositiou  of  felspars  or  allied 
minerals.  Their  mode  of  formation  is  indicated  by  the  observation 
already  cited  (p.  300),  that  Boman  masonry  at  the  baths  of  Plombi^res 
has  in  the  course  of  centuries  been  so  decomposed  by  the  slow  per- 
colation of  alkaline  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C. 
(122°  Fahr.)  under  ordinary  atmoapherio  pressure  that  various 
zeolitio  silicates  have  been  developed  in  the  briok.^ 

2.  Cheniical  DeposUs. — Of  these  by  far  the  most   abundant   is 
calcium  carbonate.     The  way  in  which  this  substance  is  removed  and 
te-deposited  by  permeating  wster  can  be  instructively  studied  in 
the  formation  of  tne  familiar  stalactites  and  siaiagmiteB  beneath  damp 
arches  and  in  limestone  caves.     As  each  drop  gathers  on  the  roof  and 
begins  to  evaporate  and  lose  carbonic  acid,  the  excess  of  carbonate 
which  it  can  no  longer  retain  is  depodited  round  its  edges  as  a  ring. 
Drop  succeeding  drop  lengthens  the 
original  ring  into  a  long  pendent  tube, 
which,  by  subsequent  deposit  inside, 
becomes  a  solid  stalk,  and  on  reaching 
the  floor  may  thicken  into  a  massive 
pillar.     At  first  the  caloareous  sub- 
stance is  soft,  and  when  dry  pulveru- 
lent, but  it  becomes  by  degrees  crys- 
talline.    Each  stalactite  is  found  to 
possess  an  internal  radiating  fibrous 
structure,  the   fibres   passing  across 
the  concentric  zones  of  growth.    The 
stalactite  remains  saturated  with  cal- 
careous water,   and   the    divergent     Pw-  loo.— SscmoN  or  part  op  a 
prisms  are  developed  and  continued        ^^S"'      ^^'"'^   10 
as  radii  from  the  centre  of  the  stalk. 

This  process  may  be  completed  within  a  short  period.  At  the 
North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  for  example,  which  was  erected  in  1772, 
stalactites  were  obtained  in  1874,  some  of  which  measure  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  and  possess  the  characteristic  radiating  structure. 

>  Ditbtie,  "  QMogu  Ezp£iiineDtAl«,'  179,  et  •a;. 
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It  is  doubtless  by  an  analogous  process  that  limestones^  originally 
composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  organisms  and  interstratified 
among  perfectly  unaltered  shales  and  sandstones,  haye  acquired  a 
crystalline  structure.^ 

Calcareous  springs  deposit  abundantly  a  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  lime  upon  mosses,  twi^s,  leaves,  stones  and  other  objects.  The 
precipitate  takes  place  when  from  any  cause  the  water  parts- with 
carbonic  acid.  This  may  arise  from  mere  evaporation,  but  is  pro- 
bably mainly  caused  by  the  action  of  bog  mosses  and  water  plants, 
whicD,  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid,  cause  a  crust  of  carbonate  of 
lime  to  be  deposited  round  their  stems  and  branches  {pastea^  p.  461). 
Hence  calcareous  springs  are  popularly  called  ''  petnfying,"  though 
they  merely  encrust  organic  bodies  and  do  not  convert  them  into 
stone.  Calc-sinter,  as  this  precipitate  is  called,  ma^  be  found  in 
course  of  formation  in  most  limestone  districts,  sometimes  in  masses 
large  enough  to  form  hills  and  compact  enough  to  furnish  excellent 
building  stone.  The  travertine  of  Tuscany  is  deposited  at  the  Baths 
of  San  Yignone  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  a  year,  at  San  Filippo 
one  foot  in  four  months.  At  the  latter  locality  it  has  been  piled 
up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  250  feet,  forming  a  hill  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long  and  the  third  of  a  mile  broad.^ 

Chalybeate  springs  ^ive  rise  to  a  deposit  of  hydrous  peroxide 
of  iron.  This  has  a&eaay  been  referred  to  as  a  yellow  and  brown 
deposit  along  the  channels  of  the  water.  But  in  undrained  districts 
of  temperate  latitudes  in  Northern  Europe  and  America  much  iron 
is  also  deposited  beneath  soil  which  rests  on  a  retentive  subsoil. 
When  the  descending  water  is  arrested  on  this  subsoil  the  iron,  in 
solution  as  organic  salts  that  oiddize  into  ferrous  carbonate,  is 
gradually  converted  into  the  insoluble  hydrous  ferric  oxide  which  is 
precipitated  and  forms  a  dark  ferruginous  layer  known  to  Scottish 
farmers  as  '^moorband  pan."  So  effectually  does  this  layer  interrupt 
the  drainage  that  the  soil  remains  permanently  damp  and  unfertile. 
But  when  the  ^  pan  "  is  broken  up  and  spread  over  the  surfiEkce  it 
quickly  disintegrates,  and  improves  the  soil,  which  can  then  be 
properly  drained  (postea,  p.  463). 

kliceous  springs  form  important  masses  of  various  sinters  round 
the  point  of  outflow.  The  basins  and  funnels  of  geysers  have 
already  been  described  (p.  236).  One  of  the  sinter-beds  in  the  Iceland 
geyser  region  is  said  to  be  two  leagues  lone:,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
wide,  and  a  hundred  feet  thick.  Enormous  beds  of  similar  material 
have  been  formed  in  the  Yellowstone  geyser  region.  Such  accumu- 
lations point  to  proximity  to  volcanic  centres,  or  at  least  to  the 
escape  of  hot  water  to  the  sui-face. 

^  Sorby,  Addrefifl  to  Geological  Society,  Q.  J.  Oed.  8oc,  1879,  ^.  42,  et  seq.  The 
finely  fibrous  stracture  seen  in  calcedony  under  the  microscope  with  polarized  light 
passes  in  a  similar  way  through  the  bands  of  growth  of  pebUes. 

*  LyeU,  ^  Principles,''  i.  p.  402.  The  student  will  nnd  much  detaU  regarding  the 
abstraction  and  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  subterranean  water  in  a  paper  by  Senft, 
^  Die  Wanderungeu  und  Wandelungen  dn  kohleDsauren  Kalkes,"  Z,  DewUeh,  Geol, 
Ge$.  xiil  p.  26a 
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8.  FonncUion  of  miterranean  ehannds  and  ootwtM, — Meaaure- 
rnent  of  the  yearly  amoiuit  of  mineral  matter  brought  np  to  the 
surface  by  a  spring  fumisheB  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  imdergroond  rocks  undei^o  coutinoal  loes  of  substauce.  The 
warm  springs  of  Bath,  for  example,  vith  a  mean  temperature  of 
120°  Fahr.,  are  impregnated  with  solphates  of  lime  and  soda,  and 
chlorides  of  sodinm  and  magneBium.  Frofesaor  Bamsay  has  estimated 
their  annual  discharge  of  mineral  matter  to  be  equal  to  a  square 
colama  9  feet  in  diameter  and  140  feet  in  height.  Again,  the 
St.  Lawrence  spring  at  Lonbche  (Leuk)  discharges  every  year  1620 
cubic  metres  (2127  cabio  rards)  of  dissolred  sulphate  of  lime, 
equivalent  to  the  lowering  of  a  bed  of  gypsnm  one  square  kilometre 
(0'386I  square  mile)  in  extent,  more  than  16  d^oim^tres  (upwards  of 
five  feet)  m  a  century.* 

By  prolonged  abstraction  of  this  nature  subterraneaa  tunnels, 
channels,  and  caverns  have  been  formed.  In  regions  abounding  in 
rock-salt  deposits,  the  result  of  the  solution  and  removal  of  these 
by  underground  water  is  visible  in  local  sinkings  of  the  ground  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  pools  and  lakes.  The  landslips  and  meres 
of  Cheiihire  are  illustrations  of  this  process.  In  calcareous  districts, 
however,  more  striking  effects  are  observable.  The  ground  may  there 
be  found  drilled  with  vertical  cavities  {nodOow-holea,  sinks,  dolinas)  by 
the  solution  of  the  rock  along  lines  of  joint  that  serve  as  channels  for 


Fia.  101.— BiCTioN  cv  A  LaafTosm  Oatmbs  (!>.). 
1 1,  A  llmeiloiie  hill,  perfonted  br  a  osvem  (b  b)  which  acmunniil 

T^iey  (v)  by  m  opening  (a).  The  bottom  or  th«  avrem  U  ooverad  with  oulferon* 
]oam,  abof  e  which  Ilea  a  layer  of  it&laginite  (d  d),  while  italaotitee  hvig  bora  the 
vxit,  and  by  JoinlDg  the  floor  •ep«nte  Qu)  csTem  into  two  ahkinben. 

descending  rain-water.  Surface  drainage,  ihns  intercepted,  passes  at 
once  nnderground,  where,  in  course  of  time,  an  elaborate  system  of 
spacious  tannels  and  chambers  may  be  dissolved  out  of  toe  solid 
rock.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of  the  Peak  caverus  of  Derbyshire, 
the  intricate  grottoes  of  Antiparos  and  Adelsberg,  and  the  vast  laby- 
rinths of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  underground  rivers  open  out  new  courses,  and  leave  their  old 
ones  dfTt  as  the  Poik  has  done  at  Adelsberg.  By  the  falling  in  of 
the  rooJs  of  caverns  a  communication  is  established  with  tlie  surface, 

>E.B«cl>u.    "L«TBne,"i.p.  310. 
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and  land-BliellB  and  land-animalB  fall  into  the  holea,  or  the  oaTerns 
are  used  as  dena  by  beasts  of  prey,  eo  that  the  remauia  of  terreBtrial 
animals  are  preserved  under  the  stalagmite.  Not  uafreqaently, 
caverns,  OQce  open  and  freely  used  as  hannts  of  camivora,  have  had 
their  entrances  closed  by  the  fall  of  d6bris,  as  at  i  in  Fig.  102, 


Fio.  102.— SicnoH 


FALLBH-iK  Boot  afd 


where  also  the  partial  filling  up  of  a  cayem  (a  a)  from  the  same 
canse  is  seen.  Where  the  collapse  of  a  cavern  roof  takes  place 
below  a  watercourse  the  stream  is  engulfed.    In  this  way  brooks 


Via.  103.— Sbohon  or  tu  Obamnbii  or  ak  Vavtaomvm  Bibuh. 

and  rivers  gnddenly  disappear  from  the  surface,  and  after  a  long  sub- 
terranean course,  issue  ^ain  in  a  totally  different  surface  area  of 
rive^dcBbinage  from  that  in  which  they  took  their  rise,  and  sometimes 
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with  Tolnme  enough  to  be  navigable  almost  np  to  their  ontflow. 
In  snch  circnmstances  lakes^  either  temporary,  like  the  Lake 
Zirknitz  in  Camiola^  or  perennial,  may  be  formed  oyer  the  sites 
of  the  broken-in  cayems ;  and  valleys  may  thus  be  deepened,  or 
perhaps  even  formed.    Mad,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  the  remains  of 

{)lants  and  animals,  are  swept  below  ground,  and  sometimes  accumu- 
ate  in  deposits  of  loam  and  breccia  so  often  found  in  ossiferous 
caverns  (Fjgs.  101  and  102). 

IL  Mechanical  Action. — ^In  its  passage  along  fissures  and 
channels,  underground  water  not  merely  dissolves  and  removes 
materials  in  solution,  it  likewise  loosens  finer  particles  and  carries 
them  along  in  mechanical  suspension.  This  removal  of  material 
sometimes  produces  remarkable  surface  changes  along  the  side  of 
steep  slopes  or  cliffs.  A  thin  porous  layer,  such  as  loose  sand  or  ill- 
compacted  sandstone,  lying  between  more  impervious  rocks,  such  as 
masses  of  clay  or  limestone,  and  sloping  down  from  higher  ground, 
80  as  to  come  out  to  the  surface  near  the  base  of  a  line  of  abrupt  cliff, 
serves  as  a  channel  for  underground  water  which  issues  in  sprrngs  or 
in  a  more  general  oozing  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  support  of  the  overlying  mass  of  rock  is  apt  to  be 
loosened;  for  the  water  not  only  removes  piecemeal  the  sandy 
layer  on  which  that  overlying  mass  rests,  but  as  it  were  lubricates 
the  rock  underneath.  Consequently  at  intervals  portions  of  the 
upper  rock  break  off  and  slide  down  into  the  valley  or  plain  below. 
Such  dislocations  are  known  as  landslips. 

Along  sea-coasts  and  river  valleys,  at  the  base  of  cliffs  subject  to 
continual  or  frequent  removal  of  material  by  running  water,  the 

{henomena  of  landslips  are  best  seen.    The  coast  line  of  the  British 
slands  abounds  with  instructive  examples.    On  the  shores  of  Dorset- 
shire, for  instance  (Fig.  104),  impervious  Liassic  clays  (a)  are  over- 


Fig.  101. — Bbotion  of  Lakdblip  fobmino  Undkboliff,  Pinhay,  LTUS-Biais  (B.). 

laid  by  porous  greensand  (J),  above  which  lies  chalk  (c)  capped  with 
gravel  (d).  In  consequence  of  the  percolation  of  water  through 
the  sandy  zone  (h)  the  support  of  the  overlying  mass  is  destroyed, 
and  hence  from  time,  to  time  segments  are  launched  down  towards 
the  sea.  In  this  way  a  confused  medley  of  mounds  and  hollows  (/) 
forms  a  characteristic  strip  of  ground  termed  the  "Undercliff "  on 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  English  coasts.  This  recession  of  the 
upper  or  inland  cliff  through  the  operation  of  springs  is  here  more 
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rapid  than  that  of  the  lower  cliff  {g)  washed  by  the  sea.^  In  the 
year  1839,  after  a  season  of  wet  weather^  a  mass  of  chalk  on  the 
same  coast  slipped  oyer  a  bed  of  clay  into  the  sea,  leaying  a  rent 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  150  feet  deep,  and  240  feet  wide. 
The  shifted  mass,  bearing  with  it  houses,  roads,  and  fields,  was 
cracked,  broken,  and  tilted  in  yarious  directions,  and  was  thus 
prepared  for  further  attack  and  remoyal  by  the  wayes.'  Of  the 
antiquity  of  many  landslips  interesting  proof  is  supplied  by  the 
ancient  buildings  occasionally  to  be  seen  upon  the  fallen  masses. 
There  would  seem  in  these  cases  to  haye  been  comparatiyely  little 
idteration  of  the  scenery  for  many  centuries.  The  undercliff  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  cliffs  west*  of  Brandon  Head,  county  Kerry,  the 
basalt  escarpments  of  Antrim,  and  the  edges  of  the  great  yolcanio 
plateau  of  Mull,  Skye,  and  Baasay,  furnish  illustrations  of  such  old 
and  prehistoric  landslips. 

On  a  more  imposing  scale,  and  interesting  from  its  melancholy 
circumstances  being  so  well  known,  was  the  celebrated  fall  of  the 
Bossberg,  a  mountain  (a.  Fig.  105)  situated  behind  the  Bighi  in 

Switzerland,  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than 
6000  feet  aboye  the  sea.  After  the  ramy 
summer  of  1806,  a  large  part  of  one  side 
of  the  mountain,  consisting  of  steeply 
sloping  beds  of  hard  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  (h\  resting  upon  soft  sandy 
Fio.ia5.— 8icmoHiixu8TRATiHo  layers  (c  e\  gave  way.    The  lubrication 

THB  Fall  OF  THE  BOSSBEBG.         ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^j^g 

loosened  the  cohesion  of  the  overlying  mass,  thousands  of  tons  of 
solid  rock,  set  loose  by  mere  gravitation,  suddenly  swept  across  the 
valley  of  Goldau  (d),  burying  about  a  square  Grerman  mile  of  fertile 
land,  four  villages  containing  330  cottages  and  outhouses,  with  457 
inhabitants.'  In  1855  a  mass  of  debris,  3500  feet  long,  1000  feet 
wide,  and  600  feet  high,  slid  into  the  valley  of  the  l^ber,  which, 
dammed  back  by  the  obstruction,  overflowed  the  village  of  San 
Stefano  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  until  drained  off  by  a  tunnel. 

§  3.  Brooks  and  Bivers. 

These  will  be  considered  under  four  aspects : — (1)  their  sources  of 
supply,  (2)  their  discharge,  (3)  their  flow,  and  (4)  their  geological 
action. 

I.  Sonrces  of  Supply. — ^Bivers,  as  the  natural  drains  of  a  land 
surface,  carry  out  to  sea  the  surplus  water  after  evaporation,  together 
with  a  vast  amount  of  material  worn  off  the  land.    Their  liquid 

I  De  la  Beeche  <'  Geol.  Obserrer,"  p.  22. 

*  Gonybeaie  and  Baokland's  Axmouih  Landdip,  London,  1840.  LyeUy^'Prindples,'* 
L  p.  536. 

*  Zay,  **  Goldau  nnd  seine  Gegend."  A  small  landslip  took  place  at  the  samo 
locality  in  August,  1874.  Baltzer,  Nmn  Jahrb.  1875,  p.  15.  IJpwards  of  150  destniotiTe 
landslips  haye  oeen  ohronided  in  Switzerland.    Biedf,  Neun  Jahrb,  1877,  p.  916. 
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contents  are  derived  partly  from  rain  (including  mist  and  dew)  and  \ 
melted  anow,  partly  from  springs.  In  a  vast  river  system  like  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  area  of  drainage  is  so  extensive  as  to 
embrace  different  elimates  and  varieties  of  rainfall,  the  amount  of 
discharge,  being  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  local  influences 
of  weather,  remains  tolerably  uniform  or  is  subject  to  regular 
periodically  recurrent  variations.  In  smaller  rivers,  such  as  those 
of  Britain,  whose  basins  lie  in  a  region  having  the  same  general 
features  of  climate,  the  quantity  of  water  is  regulated  by  the  local  . 
rainfaU.  A  wet  season  swells  the  streams,  a  dry  one  diminishes 
them.  Hence,  in  estimating  and  comparing  the  geolo^cal  work 
done  by  different  rivers,  we  must  take  into  account  whether  or  not 
the  sources  of  supply  are  liable  to  occasional  great  augmentation  or 
diminution.  In  some  rivers  there  is  a  more  or  less  regularly 
recurring  season  of  flood  followed  bv  one  of  drought.  The  Nile,  fed 
by  the  spring  rains  of  Abyssinia,  noods  the  plains  of  Egypt  every 
summer,  rising  in  Upper  Egypt  from  30  to  35  feet,  at  Cairo  23  to 
24  feet,  and  m  the  seaward  part  of  the  delta  about  4  feet.  The 
Granges  and  its  adjuncts  begm  to  rise  every  April,  and  continue 
doing  so  until  the  plains  are  converted  into  a  vast  lake  32  feet 
deep.  In  other  nvers  sudden  and  heavy  rains  occurring  at 
irregular  intervals  swell  the  usual  volume  of  water  and  give  rise  to 
floods,  freshets  or  '^  spates."  This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the 
rivers  of  Western  Europe.  Thus  the  Rhone  rises  11^  feet  at  Lyons 
and  23  feet  at  Avignon ;  the  Sadne  from  20  to  24^  feet.  In  the  middle 
of  March  1876,  the  Seine  rose  20  feet  at  Paris,  the  Oise  17  feet  near 
Compi^gne,  the  Mame  14  feet  at  Damery.  The  Ardtehe  at 
Goumier  exceeded  a  rise  of  69  feet  during  the  inundations  of  1827. 
The  causes  of  floods,  not  only  as  regards  meteorological  conditions, 
but  in  respect  to  the  ^eolo^ical  structure  of  the  ground  in  which 
the  floods  are  produced,  merit  the  careful  attention  of  the  geological 
student.  He  may  occasionally  observe  that,  other  things  bemg  equal, 
the  volume  of  a  flood  is  lees  in  proportion  to  the  permeability  of  a 
hydrographic  basin  and  the  conse9[uent  ease  with  which  rain  can 
sink  beneath  the  surface. 

Were  rivers  entirely  dependent  upon  direct  supplies  of  rain,  they 
would  only  flow  in  rainy  seasons  and  disappear  m  drought.  This 
does  not  happen,  because  they  derive  much  of  their  water  not 
directly  from  rain,  but  indirectly  through  the  intermediate  agency  of 
springs.  Hence  they  continue  to  flow  even  in  very  dry  weatner, 
bacause,  though  the  superficial  supplies  have  been  exhausted,  the 
underground  sources  still  continue  available.  In  a  long  drought, 
however,  the  latter  begin  to  fail,  the  surface  springs  ceasing  first,  and 
gradually  drying  up  in  their  order  of  depth,  until  at  last  only  deep- 
seated  springs  funush  a  perhaps  daily  diminishing  quantitv  of  water. 
Though  it  is  a  matter  of  great  economic  as  well  as  scientific  interest 
to  know  how  long  any  river  would  continue  to  yield  a  certain 
amount  of  water  during   a  prolonged   drought,  no   rule   seems 
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possible  for  a  generally  applicable  calculation^  eyery  area  having  its 
own  peculiarities  of  underground  drainage.  The  river  Wandle,  for 
instance,  drains  an  area  of  51  square  miles  of  the  Chalk  Downs  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  For  eighteen  months,  from  May  1858 
to  October  1859,  as  tested  by  gauging,  there  was  very  little 
absorption  of  rainfall  over  the  drainage  oasin,  and  yet  the  minimum 
recorded  flow  of  the  Wandle  was  10,000,000  gallons  a  day,  which 
represents  not  more  than  '4090  inch  of  rain  absorbed  on  the  51 
square  miles  of  chalk.  The  rock  is  so  saturated  that  it  can  continue 
to  supply  a  large  yield  of  water  for  eighteen  months  after  it  [has 
ceasea  to  receive  supplies  from  the  surface,  or  at  least  has  received 
only  very  much  diminished  supplies.^ 

U.  Discharge. — What  proportion  of  the  total  rainfall  is  dis- 
charged by  rivers  is  anotner  question  of  great  geological  and 
iudufffcrial  interest.  From  the  very  moment  that  water  takes  visible 
form,  as  mist,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  it  is  subject  to 
evaporation.  When  it  reaches  the  ground,  or  flows  ofiT  into  brooks, 
rivers,  lakes,  or  the  sea,  it  undergoes  continual  diminution  from  the 
same  cause.  Hence  in  regions  where  rivers  receive  no  tributaries, 
they  grow  smaller  in  volume  as  they  move  onward,  till  in  dry  hot 
climates  they  even  disappear.  Apart  from  temperature,  the  amount 
of  evaporation  is  largely  regulatea  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  from 
which  it  takes  place,  one  soil  or  rock  difiTering  from  another,  and  all 
of  them  probably  from  a  surface  of  water.  Full  and  detailed 
observations  are  still  wanting  for  determining  the  relation  of 
evaporation  to  rainfall  and  river  discharge.'  During  severe  storms 
of  rain,  the  water  discharged  over  the  land  to  a  very  large  extent 
finds  its  way  at  once  into  brooks  and  rivers,  by  which  it  reaches  the 
sea.  Mr.  David  Stevenson  remarks  that^  according  to  difiTerent 
observations,  the  amount  carried  off  in  floods  varies  from  1  to  100 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre.'  In  estimating  and  comparing, 
therefore,  the  ratios  between  rainfall  and  river  discharge  in  different 
regions,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  rainfall,  whether  it 
is  crowded  into  a  rainy  season  or  diffused  over  the  year.  Thus  though 
floods  cannot  be  deemed  exceptional  phenomena,  forming  as  they  do 

1  Lucas,  Horitonial  TTelb.  London,  1874,  pp.  40,  41.  Bee  alao  Braithwaiie,  **  On  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Wandle,"  Minutet  Proe.  Inst,  C,R,  xz. 

*  In  the  present  state  of  onr  information  it  seems  almost  nseless  to  state  any  of  the 
results  already  obtained,  so  widely  discrepant  and  irreoondlable  are  they.  In  some 
oases  the  evaporation  is  ffiyen  as  usually  three  times  the  rainfall ;  and  that  evaporation 
always  exceeded  rainfall  was  for  many  years  the  belief  among  the  French  hydraulic 
engineers.  ^See  Annales  dei  PonU  et  ChausadeSj  1850,  p.  888.)  Observations  on  a  larger 
BoSie,  and  with  greater  precautions  a^inat  the  undue  heating  of  the  evaporator,  have 
0ince  shown,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  as  a  rule,  save  in  exceptionally  dry 
years,  evaporation  is  lower  than  rainfall  As  the  average  of  ten  years  from  18^  to 
1869,  Mr.  Greaves  found  that  at  Lea  Bridge  the  evaporation  from  a  surface  of  water  was 
20-946,  while  the  rainfall  was  25*534  (Symons's  BHtuh  SminfaU  for  1869,  p.  162).  But 
we  need  an  accumulation  of  observations,  taken  in  many  different  situations  and  ex- 
posures, in  different  rocks  and  soils,  and  at  various  heights  above  the  sea.  (For  a  notice 
of  a  method  of  trying  the  evaporation  from  soU,  see  BritUh  RainfaU,  1872.  p.  206.) 

•  '*Beclamatlon  and  Protection  of  Agricultural  Land,"  £din.,  1874,  p.  15. 
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a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  water  circulation  over  the  land^  they 
do  Dot  represent  the  ordinary  proportions  between  rainfall  and  river 
discharge  in  sach  a  climate  as  that  of  Britain,  where  the  rainfall 
is  spread  more  or  less  equally  throughout  the  year.  According  to 
Beardmore's  table,^  the  Thames  at  Staines  has  a  mean  annual  discharge 
of  32*40  cubic  inches  per  minute  per  square  mile,  e^ual  to  a  depth 
of  7*31  inches  of  raiDiall  run  off,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
rainfall.  The  most  carefully  collected  data  at  present  available  are 
probably  those  given  by  Humphreys  and  Abbot  for  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — ^ 

Ratio  of  Dmlnase       . 
to  BalDfalL 

OhioBiver 0*24 

MiBMuri  River 0*15       . 

Upper  Misaissippi  Birer 0*24       ' 

SmaU  tribntarieB 0-90 

Arkanau  and  White  Biver 0*15 

Bed  Biver 0*20 

Yazoo  Biyer 0*90 

8i  Frauds  Birer 0*90 

Entire  Miatisslppi,  ezclnsiye  of  Bed  Biyer         .        .0*25 

In  the  Mississippi  basin  one  fourth  of  the  rainfall  is  thus  discharged 
into  the  sea.  The  Elbe,  from  the  beginning  of  July  1871  to  the  end 
of  June  1872,  was  estimated  to  carry  off  at  most  a  quarter  of  the 
raiufall  from  Bohemia.'  The  Seine  at  Paris  appears  to  carry  off 
about  a  third  of  the  rainfall.  In  Great  Britain  from  a  fourth  to  a 
third  part  of  the  rainfall  is  perhaps  carried  out  to  sea  by  streams.^ 

In  comparing  also  the  discharges  of  different  rivers  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  influence  of  geological  structure,  and  particularly  of 
the  permeability  or  impermeability  of  the  rocks  as  regulating  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  rivers.  Thus  the  Thames,  from  a  catchment 
basin  of  8670  square  miles  and  with  a  rainfall  of  27  inches,  has  a 
mean  annual  discharge  at  Kingston  of  1250  millions  of  gdlons  a 
day,  and  rather  more  than  688  millions  of  gallons  in  summer.  The 
Severn,  on  the  other  hand,  which  gathers  its  supplies  mainly  from 
the  hard,  impervious  slate  rocks  of  Wales,  has  a  drainage  area  above 
Oloucester  of  3890  square  miles,  with  an  average  rainfidl  of  probably 
not  less  than  40  inches.  Yet  its  summer  discharge  does  not  amount 
to  298  millions  of  gallons,  and  its  minimum  sinks  as  low  as  100 
millions  of  gallons,  while  that  of  the  Thames  in  the  driest  season 
never  falls  below  850  millions.    In  the  one  case  the  water  is  stored 

«  "Hydrology,**  p.  201. 

*  <"  Pliysios  and  Uydrataios  of  the  MiBsissippi  Biyer,"  Washington,  1861,  p.  186. 

*  Verhandl  Geol.  ReiehsanstaUy  Vienna,  1876,  p.  173. 

*  In  monntainons  traots  haring  a  large  rainfall  and  a  short  desoent  to  the  sea,  the 
proportion  of  water  retomed  to  the  sea  mnst  be  very  much  greater  than  this.  Mr. 
Bateman's  observations  for  seven  years  in  the  Looh  Katrine  district  gare  a  mean  annual 
rainfaU  of  87^  inches  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  with  an  outflow  eqaiyalent  to  a  depth  of 
81*70  inches  of  rain  removed  from  the  drainage  basm  of  71}  square  miles.  Bee  a  recent 
paper  by  Graeye  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  German  rivers,  and  on  the  relation  between 
rainfiJl  and  discharge,  Der  CtvO-Ingenieur,  1879,  p.  591 ;  Nature^  xxiii.  p.  94. 
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up  within  the  rocks  and  is  dispensed  gradually ;  in  the  other,  it  in 
great  measure  runs  off  at  once.^ 

III.  Flow. — While,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  a  river 
always  flows  from  higher  to  lower  leyels,  great  rariatians  in  the  rate 
and  character  of  its  motion  are  caused  hj  inequalities  in  the  angle 
of  slope  of  its  channel.  A  vertical  or  steeply  inclined  feuse  of  rock 
originates  a  waterfall ;  a  rocky  declivity  in  the  channel  gives  rise  to 
rapids;  a  flat  plain  allows  the  stream  to  linger  with  a  scarcely 
visible  current ;  while  a  lake  renders  the  flow  nearly  or  altogether 
imperceptible.  Thus  the  rate  of  flow  is  regulated  m  the  main  by 
the  angle  of  inclination  and  form  of  the  channel,  but  partly  also  by 
the  volume  of  water,  an  increase  of  volume  in  a  narrow  channel  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  motion  even  without  an  increase  of  slope. 

The  course  of  a  great  river  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 
1.  The  Mountain  Traek, — where,  amidst  clouds  or  snows,  it  takes  its 
rise  as  a  mere  brook,  and,  fed  by  innumerable  similar  torrents, 
dashes  rapidly  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  leaping  from 
crag  to  crag  in  endless  cascades,  and  crowing  every  moment  in 
volume,  untu  it  enters  lower  around,  z.  The  VdUey  Track. — ^The 
river  now  flows  through  lower  hills  or  undulations,  and  is  found  at 
one  time  in  a  wide  fertile  valley,  then  in  a  dark  gor^e,  now  falling 
headlong  in  a  cataract,  now  expanding  into  a  broad  lake.  This  is 
the  part  of  its  career  where  it  assumes  the  most  varied  aspects,  and 
receives  the  largest  tributaries.  3.  The  Plain  Track. — ^Havin^ 
quitted  the  undulating  region  the  river  finally  emerges  upon  broad 

{)lains,  probably  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  composed  of  alluvial 
ormations  deposited  by  its  own  waters.  Here  winding  sluggishly 
in  wide  curves,  it  eventually  perhaps  bifurcates,  as  it  approacnes  the 
sea  and  spreads  through  its  delta,  enclosing  tracts  of  nat  meadow  or 
marsh,  and  finally,  amid  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  passing  out  into 
the  great  ocean.  In  Europe  the  Rhine,  Bhone,  and  Danube ;  in  Asia 
the  Ganges  and  Indus ;  in  America  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon ;  in 
Africa  the  Nile,  illustrate  this  typical  course  of  a  great  river. 

If  we  draw  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  course  of  any  such  river 
from  its  source,  or  uom  the  highest  peaks  around  that  source  to  its 
mouth  at  the  sea,  we  find  that  the  Ime  at  first  curves  steeply  from 
the  mountain  crests  down  into  the  valleys,  but  grows  less  and  less 
inclined  through  the  middle  portion,  until  it  finally  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  a  horizontal  line.  Though  characteristic  of  great 
rivers,  this  feature  is  not  confined  to  their  courses,  but  belongs  to 
the  architecture  of  the  continents. 

It  is  evident  that  a  river  must  flow,  on  the  whole,  fastest  in  the 
first  portion  of  its  course,  and  slowest  in  the  last.  The  common 
method  of  comparing  the  fall  or  slope  of  rivers  is  to  divide  the 
difference  of  height  between  their  source  and  the  sea-level  by  their 
length,  so  as  to  give  the  declivity  per  mile.  This  mode,  however, 
often  fails  to  bring  out  the  real  resemblances  and  differences  of  rivers, 

>  Frefltwich,  Q.  /.  QecH,  Soc.  xxviii.  p.  Izr. 
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even  in  re^rd  to  their  angle  of  slope.  For  example^  two  streams 
rising  at  a  height  of  1000  feet,  and  flowing  100  miles  to  the  sea,  would 
each  have  an  average  slope  of  10  feet  per  mile ;  yet  they  might  be 
wholly  unlike  each  other,  one  making  its  descent  almost  entirely  in 
the  first  or  mountain  part  of  its  course,  and  lazily  winding  for  most 
of  its  way  through  a  vast  low  plain ;  the  other  toiling  through  the 
mountains,  then  keeping  among  hiUs  and  table-lands,  so  as  to  form 
on  the  whole  a  tolerably  equable  and  rapid  flow.  The  great  rivers 
of  the  globe  have  probably  a  less  average  slope  than  2  feet  per  mile. 
The  Missouri  has  a  descent  of  28  inches  per  mile.  The  ayen^e 
slope  of  the  channel  of  the  Thames  is  21  inches  per  mile ;  of  the 
Shannon  about  11  inches  ^v  mile,  but  between  Killaloe  and 
Limerick  about  6j^  feet  per  mile ;  of  the  Nile,  below  Cairo,  3*25  to 
5*5  inches  per  mile ;  of  the  Doubs  and  Rhone,  from  Besan^n  to  the 
Mediterranean,  24*18  inches  per  mile ;  of  the  Volga  from  its  source 
to  the  sea,  a  little  more  than  3  inches  per  mile.  Higher  angles  of 
descent  are  those  of  torrents,  as  the  Arye,  with  a  slope  of  1  in  616  at 
Ghamounix,  and  the  Durance,  whose  angle  yaries  from  1  in  467  to  1 
in  208.  The  slope  of  a  navigable  river  ought  hardly  to  exceed 
10  inches  per  mile,  or  1  in  6336.^ 

But  not  only  does  the  rate  of  flow  of  a  river  vary  at  different 
parts  of  its  course,  it  is  not  the  same  in  everypatt  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  river  taken  at  any  given  point  Tub  river  channel 
(a  a.  Fig.  106)  sup^rts  a  succession  of  layers  of  water  (J,  e,  d),  moving 
with  different  velocities,  the  greatest 
movement  being  at  the  centre  ((2), 
and  the  least  in  the  layer  which 
lies  directly  on  the  channel.  At 
the  same  vertical  depth,  therefore, 
the  velocity  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  point  approaches  the  'vio[m[^^<)^'B^o^^^^^ 
centre  of  the  stream.    The  water 

next  the  sides  and  bottom  being  retarded  by  friction  against  the 
channel,  moves  less  rapidly  than  the  layers  (b  5,  e  c)  towards  the 
centre  (d).  The  central  piers  of  a  bridge  have  thus  a  ^eater  velocity 
of  river  current  to  bear  than  those  at  the  banks.  It  follows  that 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  moving  current  will 
increase  its  rate  of  flow.  The  same  body  of  water,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  will  move  faster  through  a  narrow  gorge  with  steep 
smooth  walls  than  over  a  broad  rough  rocky  bed.  For  the  same 
reason,  when  two  streams  join,  their  united  current,  having  in  many 
cases  a  channel  not  much  larger  than  that  of  one  of  the  single 
streams,  flows  faster,  because  the  water  encounters  now  the  friction 
of  only  one  channel.  The  average  rate  of  flow  is  much  less  than 
might  be  supposed,  even  in  what  are  termed  swift  rivers.  A 
mc^erate  current  is  about  1^  mile  in  the  hour;  even  that  of  a 
torrent  does  not  exceed  18  or  20  miles  in  the  hour.    Mr.  D.  Steven- 

>  D.  Stevenson,  ^  Canal  and  BiTer  Bngineering,"  p.  224. 
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son  states  that  the  Telocity  of  such  rivers  as  the  Thames,  the  Tayi 
or  the  Clyde  may  be  found  to  vary  from  about  one  mile  per  hour  as 
a  minimum  to  about  three  miles  per  hour  as  a  maximum  velocity.^ 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
elevations  and  depressions  of  land  must  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  slope  of  rivera.  The  upraising  of  the  axis  of  a  country, 
by  increasing  the  slope,  augments  the  rate  of  flow,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  diminished  by  a  depression  of  the  axis  or  by  an 
elevation  of  the  maritime  regions. 

;  IV.  Oeological  Action. — Like  all  other  forms  of  moving  water, 
streams  have  both  db  chemical  and  mechanical  action.  The  latter 
receives  most  attention,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  more  important; 
but  the  former  ou^ht  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  survey  of  the  general 
waste  of  the  earth  s  surrace. 

i.  Chemical. — ^The  water  of  rivers  must  possess  the  powers  of 
a  chemical  solvent  like  rain  and  springs,  though  its  actual  work  in 
this  respect  can  be  less  easily  measured,  seeing  that  river  water  is 
directly  derived  from  rain  and  springs,  and  necessarily  contains  in 
solution  mineral  substances  supplied  to  it  by  them.  Nevertheless, 
that  streams  dissolve  chemically  the  rocks  of  their  channels  can  be 
strikingly  seen  in  limestone  districts,  where  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of 
river  ravines  may  be  found  eaten  away  into  tunnels,  arches,  and 
overhanging  projections,  presenting  in  their  smooth  surfaces  a  great 
contrast  to  the  angular  jomted  faces  of  the  same  rock  where  exposed 
to  the  influence  only  of  the  weather  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
clifT.  Daubr^e  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  chemical  action  of 
rivers  upon  their  transported  pebbles  by  exposing  angular  fragments 
of  felspar  to  prolonged  friction  in  revolving  cyunders  of  sandstone 
containing  distilled  water.  He  found  that  they  underwent  con- 
siderable decomposition,  as  was  shown  by  the  presence  of  silica 
of  potash,  rendering  the  water  alkaline.  Three  kilo^ammes  of 
felspar  fragments  made  to  revolve  in  an  iron  cylinder  for  a  period 
of  192  hours,  which  was  equal  to  a  journey  of  460  kilometres 
(287  miles),  yielded  2*720  kilogrammes  of  mud,  while  the  Ave  litres 
of  water  in  which  they  were  kept  moving  contained  12*60  grammes 
of  potash  or  2*52  grammes  per  litre.' 

The  mineral  matter  held  in  solution  in  river-water  is,  doubtless, 
partly  derived  £rom  this  mechanical  trituration  of  rocks  and  de- 
tritus; for  Daubr^e's  experiments  show  that  minerals  which  resist 
the  action  of  acid  may  be  slowly  decomposed  by  mere  mechanical 
trituration,  such  as  takes  place  along;  the  bed  of  a  river.  But  in 
sluggish  streams  the  main  supply  of  mineral  solution  is  doubtless 
furnished  by  springs. 

The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  river-water  varies  with  the 
season,  even  for  the  same  stream.  It  reaches  its  maximum  when 
the  water  is  mainly  derived  from  springst,  as  in  very  dry  weather 

>  **  Bedamation  of  Land,"  p.  18. 
*  "« G^logie  Ezp^rimentale,"  p.  271. 
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and  in  a  frosty  winter ;  it  attains  its  minimum  in  rainy  seasons  and 
after  rain.^  Its  amount  and  composition  depend  UDon  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  forming  the  drainage-basin.  Where  these  are  on  the  whole 
imperyious  the  water  runs  off  with  comparatively  slight  abstraction 
of  mineral  ingredients ;  but  where  they  are  permeable  the  water,  in 
sinking  through  them  and  rising  agam  in  springs,  dissolves  their 
substance  and  carries  it  into  the  rivers.  The  composition  of  the 
river  waters  of  Western  Europe  is  well  shown  by  numerous  analyses. 
The  substances  held  in  solution  include  variable  proportions  of  the 
atmospheric  ^ses,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  and 
ammonia;  silica;  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese;  alumina; 
sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda ;  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium ;  silicate  of  potash ;  nitrates ; 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  organic  matter.  The  minimum  proportion  of 
mineral  matter  among  the  analyses  collected  by  Bischof  was  2*61  in 
100,000  parts  of  water  in  the  Moll,  near  Heiligenblut — ^a  mountain 
stream  3800  feet  above  the  sea,  flowing  from  the  Pasterzen  glacier 
over  crystalline  schists.  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  as  54*5  parts 
in  the  100,000  were  obtained  in  the  waters  of  the  Beuvronne,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loire  above  Tours.  The  average  of  the  whole  of 
these  analyses  is  about  21  parts  of  mineral  matter  in  100,000  of 
water,  whereof  carbonate  of  lime  usually  forms  the  half,  its  mean 
quantity  being  11*34.^  Bischof  calculated  that,  assuming  the  mean 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  Bhine  to  be  9*46  in  100,000  of 
water,  which  is  the  proportion  ascertained  at  Bonn,  enough  of  this 
substance  is  carried  into  the  sea  by  this  river  for  the  annual  forma- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  millions  of  oyster 
shells  of  the  usual  size.  The  minora]  next  in  abundance  is  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  in  some  rivers  constitutes  nearly  half  of  the  dissolved 
mineral  matter.  Less  in  amount  are  sodium  chloride,  magnesium 
carbonate  and  sulphate,  and  siUca.  Of  the  last  named,  a  percentage 
amounting  to  4*88  parts  in  100,000  of  water  has  been  found  in 
the  Bhine,  near  Strasburg.  ^See  p.  453.)  The  largest  amount  of 
alumina  was  0*71  in  the  Loire,  near  Orleans.  The  proportion  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  Thames,  near  London,  amounts  to  about  33 
parts  in  100,000  of  water.^ 

It  requires  some  reflection  properly  to  appreciate  the  amount  of 
solid  mineral  matter  which  is  every  year  carried  in  solution  from 
the  rocks  of  the  land  and  diffused  by  rivers  into  the  sea.  Accurate 
measurements  of  the  amount  of  material  so  transported  are  still 
much  required.  The  Thames  carries  past  Kingston  19  grains  of 
mineral  salts  in  every  gallon,  or  1502  tons  every  twenty-four  hours, 
or  548,230  tons  every  year.     Of  this  quantity  about  two-thirds 

^  Iloth,  op.  cU,  1.  p.  454. 

s  BiBchof,  '*  Chem.  G6ol."  i.  chap.  y.  More  recently  another  similar  ooUeotion  X>{ 
analyses,  chiefly  of  European  hvers,  has  heen  pahlished  by  Both,  the  mean  of  thirty- 
eight  of  which  giyes  a  proportion  of  19 '983  in  100,000  parts  of  water.    Oj^,  eii,  p.  456. 

'  Bischof,  op.  et  loe.  eii, ;  Botii,  op.  et^  1.  p.  454.  For  composition  of  British 
riTer-water»  see  ^  Bivers  FuUution  Commission  Beport" 
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consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  rest  bein^  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime, 
with  minor  proportions  of  the  other  ordmary  salts  of  river-water. 
Mr.  Prestwicn  estimates  that  the  quanitity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
removed  from  the  limestone  areas  of  the  Thames  basin  amounts  to 
140  tons  annually  from  every  square  mile.  This  quantity,  assuming 
a  ton  of  chalk  to  measure  15  cubic  feet,  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  -r^  of 
an  inch  from  each  square  mile  in  a  century  or  one  foot  in  13200 
years.^  According  to  monthly  observations  and  estimates  made 
m  the  year  1866  at  Lobositz  near  the  exit  of  the  Elbe  from  its 
Bohemian  basin,  this  river  may  be  regarded  as  carrying  every  year 
out  of  Bohemia  from  an  area  of  880  square  German  mues,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  20,000  English  square  miles,  6,000,000,000  cubic  metres 
of  water  containing  622,680,000  kilogrammes  of  dissolved  and 
647,140,000  of  suspended  matter,  or  a  total  of  1169  millions  of 
kilogrammes.  Of  this  total  978  millions  of  kilogrammes  consist  of 
fixed  and  192  millions  of  volatile  (chiefly  organic)  matter.  The  pro- 
portions of  some  of  the  ingredients  most  important  in  agriculture 
were  estimated  as  follows.  In  the  yearly  discharge  of  the  Elbe  there 
are  carried  out  of  Bohemia :  lime,  140,380,000  kilogrammes ;  mag- 
nesia, 28,130,000 ;  potash,  54,520,000 ;  soda,  39,600,000 ;  chloride 
of  sodium,  25,320,000 ;  sulphuric  acid,  45,690,000 ;  phosphoric  acid, 
1,500,000.* 

Mr.  T.  Mellard  Beade  has  estimated  that  a  total  of  8,370,630 
tons  of  solids  in  solution  is  every  year  removed  by  running  water 
from  the  rocks  of  England  and  Wales,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
general  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  country  &om  that  cause  alone 
at  the  rate  of  *0077  of  a  foot  in  a  century,  or  one  foot  in  12,978 
years.  The  same  writer  computes  the  annual  discharge  of  solids  in 
solution  by  the  Bhine  to  be  equal  to  92*3  tons  per  square  mile,  that 
of  the  Bhone  at  Avignon  232  tons  per  square  mile,  and  that  of  the 
Danube  at  72*7  tons  per  square  mile ;  and  he  supposes  that  on  an 
average  over  the  whole  world  there  may  be  every  year  dissolved  by  rain 
about  100  tons  of  rocky  matter  per  Imglish  square  mile  of  surface.^ 

If  the  average  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  solution  in  river- 
water  be  taken  as  2  parts  in  every  10,000  by  weight,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  in  every  5000  years  the  rivers  of  the  glooe  must  carry 
to  the  sea  their  own  weight  of  dissolved  rock. 

ii.  Mechanica  1. — ^The  mechanical  work  of  rivers  is  threefold : — 
(1)  to  transport  mud,  sand,  gravel,  or  blocks  of  stone  from  higher  to 
lower  leyels;  (2)  to  use  these  loose  materials  in  eroding  their 
channels ;  and  (3)  to  deposit  these  materials  where  possible,  and  thus 
to  make  new  geological  formations. 

*  Prestwicb,  Q.  /.  OedL  800.  zxviii.  p.  Izyii. 

■  Breitenlohner,  Verhand,  QeoL  Seid^sanst.y  Vienna,  1876,  p.  172.  Taking  the 
978,000,000  kilogiammes  to  be  mineial  matter  in  Bolution  and  suspeDsion,  ibAu  ia  equal 
to  an  annual  Ices  of  abont  48  tons  per  Englisb  square  mile.  But  it  includes  aU  the 
materials  diaoharged  by  the  drainage  of  an  abundant  population. 

•  AddresB,  Liverpool  Qeok  8oe.  1877. 
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!•  Trcm^wiing  Potoer} — One  of  the  distinctions  of  river  water^  as 
compared  with  that  of  springs,  is  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  less  transparent, 
in  other  words,  contains  more  or  less  mineral  matter  in  suspension. 
A  sudden  heavy  shower  or  a  season  of  wet  weather  suffices  to 
render  turbid  a  river  which  was  previously  clear.  The  mud  is 
washed  into  the  main  streams  by  rain  and  brooks,  but  is  partly  pro- 
duced by  the  abrasion  of  the  water-channek  through  the  operations  of 
the  streams  themselves.  The  channels  of  the  mountain  tributaries  of 
a  river  are  choked  with  large  fragments  of  rock  disengaged  from 
cliffs  and  crags  on  either  side.  Traced  downwards  the  blocks  become 
gradually  smaller  and  more  rounded.  They  are  ground  against  each 
other  and  upon  the  rocky  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel,  getting 
more  and  more  reduced  as  they  descend,  and  at  the  same  time 
abrading  the  rocks  over  or  against  which  they  are  driven.  Of  the 
detritus  thus  produced,  the  nner  portions  are  carried  in  suspension, 
and  impart  the  characteristic  turbidity  to  rivers;  the  coarser  sand  and 
gravel  are  driven  along  the  river  bottom.  * 

The  presence  of  a  moving  stratum  of  coarse  detritus  on  the  bed 
of  a  brook  or  river  may  be  detected  in  transit,  for  though  invisible 
beneath  the  overlying  discoloured  water,  the  stones  of  which  it  is 
composed  may  be  heard  knocking  against  each  other  as  the  current 
sweeps  them  onward.  Above  Bonn,  and  again  a  little  below  the 
Lurelei  Bock,  while  drifting  down  the  Bhine,  the  observer  by  laying 
his  ear  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  open  boat,  may  hear  the  harsh 
grating  of  the  gravel  stones  over  each  other  as  the  current  pushes 
them  onwards  along  the  bottom.  On  the  Moselle  also,  between 
Cochem  and  Cobientz,  the  same  fact  may  be  noticed. 

The  transporting  capacity  of  a  stream  depends  (a)  on  the  volume 
and  velocity  of  the  current,  and  (h)  on  the  size,  snape,  and  specific 

Savity  of  the  sediment,  (a)  According  to  the  calculations  of 
opkins,^  the  capacity  of  transport  increases  as  the  sixth  power  of 
the  velocity  of  the  current ;  thus  the  motive  power  of  the  current  is 
increased  64  times  by  the  doubling  of  the  velocity,  729  times  by 
trebling,  and  4096  times  by  quadrupling  it.    Mr.  David  Stevenson  ^ 

'  On  the  abrading  and  transporting  power  of  ivater,  see  liOgin,  Nature^  i.  pp.  629, 
654 ;  ii.  p.  72. 

*  These  operations  of  running  water  may  be  studied  with  great  advantage  on  a  small 
soale  where  brooks  descend  ftom  high  grounds  into  vaUeys,  rivers,  or  lakes.  A  single 
flood  suffices  for  the  transport  of  thousands  of  tons  of  stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud, 
even  bj  a  smaU  streamlet.  At  Lybster,  for  example,  on  the  ooa«t  of  Oaithness,  as  the 
author  was  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  G.E.,  a  small  streamlet  carries  down 
annually  into  a  harbour,  which  has  there  been  made,  between  400  and  500  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  and  sand.  A  weir  or  dam  has  been  constructed  to  protect  the  harbour  from 
the  inroad  of  the  coarser  sediment,  and  this  is  cleaned  out  regularly  every  summer.  But 
by  fu  the  greater  portion  of  the  fine  silt  is  no  doubt  swept  out  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
erection  of  the  artificial  barrier,  by  arresting  the  seaward  course  of  the  gravel,  reveals  to 
us  what  must  be  the  normal  state  of  this  stream  and  of  similar  streams  descending 
from  maritime  hiUs.  The  area  drained  by  the  stream  is  about  four  square  miles ;  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  loss  of  sur&oe,  which  is  represented  by  the  coarse  gravel  and 
sand  alone,  is  «^  of  a  foot  per  annum. 

•  Q.  J.  OeoTsoc,  viii.  p.  zzviL 

<  *'  Oanal  and  Bivet  Engineering,*'  p.  315. 
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gives  the  snbjoined  table  of  the  power  of  transport  of  different 
velocities  of  river  currents : — 

In.  per  mile  per 

Second.  Hour, 

3    =  0*170   will  just  begin  to  work  on  fine  clay. 

6     =  0-340    will  lift  Ado  sand. 

8     =  0' 4545  will  lift  sand  as  ooarse  as  linseed. 

12     =  0*6319  will  sweep  along  fine  graveL 

24     =  1  *  3688  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  1  inch  in  diameter. 

36    =  2  *045    will  sweep  along  slippery  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  an  egg. 

It  is  not  the  surface  velocity,  nor  even  the  mean  velocity,  of  a 
river  which  can  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  its  power  of  transport,  but 
the  bottom  velocity — ^that  is,  the  rate  at  which  the  stream  overcomes 
the  friction  of  its  channel,  (h)  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the 
stones  in  a  river  ranges  between  two  and  three  times  that  of  pure 
fresh  water ;  hence  these  stones  when  borne  along  by  the  river  lose 
from  a  half  to  a  third  of  their  weight  in  air.  Huge  blocks  which 
could  not  be  moved  by  the  same  amount  of  energy  applied  to  them 
on  dry  ground  are  swept  along  when  thev  have  found  their  way  into 
a  strong  river  current.  The  shape  of  the  fragments  greatly  affects 
their  portability,  when  they  are  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  carried  in 
mechanical  suspension.  !uounded  stones  are  of  course  most  easily 
transported;  flat  and  angular  ones  are  moved  with  comparative 
diflaculty.    (See  p.  372.) 

Besides  inorganic  sediment,  rivers  sweep  seaward  the  remains  of 
land  animals  and  vegetation.  The  great  rafts  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  are  signal  examples  of  this  part  of  river  action.  The 
Atchafalaya  has  been  so  obstructed  by  drift-wood  as  to  be  fordable 
like  dry  land,  and  the  Bed  Biver  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
flows  under  a  matted  cover  of  dead  and  living  vegetation.  The 
Amazon,  Ganges,  and  other  tropical  rivers  furnish  abundant  examples 
of  the  transport  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  to  the  sea. 

Besides  their  ordinary  powers  of  transport,  rivers  gain  at  times 
considerable  additional  force  from  several  causes.  Those  liable  to 
sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  acquire  by  flooding  an  enormous 
increase  of  transporting  and  excavating  power.  More  work  may 
thus  be  done  by  a  stream  in  a  day  than  could  be  accomplished  by  it 
during  years  of  its  ordinary  condition.^  Another  cause  of  sudden 
increase  in  river-action  is  provided  when,  from  landslips  formed  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  undermining  influence  of  springs,  or  otherwise, 
a  stream  is  temporarily  dammed  hack,  and  the  barrier  subsequently 
gives  way.  The  bursting  out  of  the  arrested  waters  produces  great 
Hestruction  in  the  valley.  Blocks  as  big  as  houses  may  be  set  in 
motion,  and  carried  down  for  considerable  distances.  Again,  the 
transporting  power  of  rivers  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  frost  (see 
postea,  p.  401).     Ice  forming  along  the  banks  or  on  the  bottom  en- 

'  The  extent  to  which  heavy  rains  can  alter  the  nsoal  characters  of  riyers  is  fcroiblj 
exemplified  in  the  graphic  account  of  **  The  Morayshire  Floods,"  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Dick 
Lauder.  In  the  year  1829  the  rivers  of  ihat  region  rose  10, 18,  and  in  one  case  OTen  50 
feet  above  their  common  summer  level^  producing  almost  incredible  haTOO. 
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closes  gravely  sand,  and  even  blocks  of  rock,  which,  when  thaw  comes, 
are  lifted  np  and  carried  down  the  stream.  The  rivers  of  northern 
Rnssia  and  Siberia,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  have  the  ice  thawed 
in  their  higher  courses  before  it  breaks  up  farther  down.  Much 
disaster  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  piling  up  of  the  ice,  and  then  by 
the  bursting  of  the  impeded  river  through  the  temporary  ice-barrier. 
In  another  way  ice  sometimes  vastly  increases  the  aestructive  powers 
of  small  streams,  where  avalanches  or  an  advancing  glacier  cross  a 
valley  and  pond  back  its  drainage.  The  valley  of  tne  Dranse,  in 
Switzerland,  has  several  times  suffered  from  this  cause.  In  1818  the 
glacier  barrier  extended  across  the  valley  for  more  than  half  a  mile, 
with  a  breadth  of  600  and  a  height  of  400  feet.  The  waters  above 
the  ice-dam  accumulated  into  a  lake  containing  800,000,000  cubic 
feet.  By  a  tunnel  driven  through  the  ice,  the  water  was  drawn  off 
without  desolating  the  plains  below. 

The  amount  of  sediment  borne  downwards  bv  a  river  is  not 
necessarily  determined  by  the  carrying  power  of  tne  current*  The 
swiftest  streams  are  not  always  the  muddiest.  The  proportion  of 
sediment  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the 
rocks  of  the  channel,  the  number  of  tributaries,  the  nature  and  slope 
of  the  ground  forming  the  drainage  basin,  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  the  rainfall,  the  size  of  the  glaciers  (where  such  exist)  at  the 
sources  of  the  river,  &c.  A  rainfall  spread  with  some  uniformity 
throughout  the  year  may  not  sensibly  darken  the  rivers  with  mua, 
but  the  same  amount  of  fall  crowded  into  a  few  days  or  weeks  may 
be  the  means  of  sweeping  a  vast  amount  of  earth  into  the  rivers,  and 
sending  them  down  in  a  greatly  discoloured  state  to  the  sea.  Thus 
the  rivers  of  India,  swollen  during  the  rainy  season  (by  sometimes  a 
rainfall  25  inches  in  40  hours,  as  at  the  time  of  the  destructive  land- 
slip at  Naini  Tal  in  September  1880),  become  rolling  currents  of  mud. 
In  his  journeys  through  equatorial  Africa,  Livingstone  came  upon 
rivers  which  appear  usually  to  consist  more  of  sand  than  of  water. 
He  describes  the  Zingesi  as  '^  a  sand  rivulet  in  flood,  60  or  70  yards 
wide,  and  waist-deep.  Like  all  these  sand-rivers,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  dry ;  but,  by  digging  down  a  few  feet,  water  is  to  be  found 
which  is  percolatmg  along  the  bed  on  a  stratum  of  clay.  In  trying 
to  ford  it,  he  remarks,  '^1  felt  thousands  of  particles  of  coarse  sand 
striking  my  legs,  which  gave  me  the  idea  that  the  amount  of  matter 
removed  by  every  freshet  must  be  very  great.  .  .  •  These  sand  rivers 
remove  vast  masses  of  disintegrated  rock  before  it  is  fine  enough  to 
form  soil.  In  most  rivers  where  much  wearing  is  going  on,  a  person 
diving  to  the  bottom  may  hear  literally  thousands  of  stones  knocking 
against  each  other." 

The  amount  of  mineral  matter  transported  by  rivers  can  be 
estimated  bv  examining  their  waters  at  different  periods  and  places, 
and  determming  their  solid  contents.  A  complete  analysis  should 
take  into  account  what  is  chemically  dissolved,  what  is  mechanically 
suspended,  and  what  is  driven  or  pushed  along  the  bottom.    We  have 

2  B 
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already  dealt  with  the  chemically  dissolved  ingredients.  In  deter- 
qoLinations  of  the  mechanically  mixed  consiituenta  of  river  water,  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  obtain  the  proportion  first  by  weight,  and  then 
^m  its  average  specific  gravity  to  estimate  its  bulk  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  water.  According  to  experiments  made  upon  the  water  of  the 
Bhone  at  Lyons,  in  1844,  the  proportioa  of  earthy  matter  held  in 
suspension  was  by  weight  jj^inj'  Earlier  in  the  century  the  results 
of  similar  experiments  at  Aries  gave  yt^  as  the  proportion  when 
the  river  was  low,  ^^  during  floods,  and  ^^^  in  the  mean  state  of 
the  river.  The  greatest  recorded  quantity  is  ^  by  weighty  which 
was  found  **  when  the  river  was  two-thirds  up  with  a  mean  velocity  of 
probal)ly  aboat  8  feet  per  sepond."'^  Lonfbardini  gives  ;shL^  ^^ 
proportion  by  volume  of  the  sediment  in  the  water  of  the  Po.  Iq 
the  Vistula,  according  to  Spittel),  the  proportion  by  volume  reaches  a 
maximum  of  ^.^  The  Bhine,  accordmg  to  Hartsoeker,  contains  j^ 
by  volume  as  it  passes  through  Holland,  while  at  Bonn  the  experi- 
ments of  L.  Horner  gave  a  proportion  of  only  jv}f^  by  volume.^ 
Stiefensand  found  that^  after  a  sadden  flooding,  the  water  of  the 
Bhine  at  Uerdingen  contained  jj^  by  weight.  Bischof  measured 
the  quantity  of  sediment  in  tlie  same  river  at  Bonn  during  a  turbid 
state  of  the  water,  and  found  the  proportion  ^^7^  by  weight,  while 
at  another  time,  after  several  weeks  of  continuous  dry  weather,  and 
when  the  water  had  become  dear  and  blue,  h^  detected  only  5yj|oo.* 
In  the  Maes,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Chandellon,  the  maxi* 
mum  of  sediment  in  suspension  in  the  month  of  December  1849  was 
s^l^f  the  minimum  y^lg^,  and  the  mean  loioo**  ^  ^^^  Elbe, 
at  Hamburg,  the  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  suspension  and 
solution  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  average  about  y^W-  The 
Danube,  at  Vienna,  yielded  to  Bischof  about  ^i^  of  suspended  and 
dissolved  matter.*  The  Durance,  in  floods,  contains  ^  of  suspended 
mud,  and  its  annual  average  proportion  is  less  than  xo\)^*^  ^^^ 
Garonne  is  estimated  to  contain  perhaps  jiir*'  ^^^  observations  of 
Mr.  Everest  upon  the  water  of  the  Ganges  snow  that,  during  the  four 
months  of  flood  in  that  river,  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  ^g 
by  weight,  or  -g^  by  volume ;  and  that  the  mean  average  for  the 
year  is  3^  by  weight,  or  -j^y  by  volume.*  According  to  Mr.  Login, 
the  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  contain  x?^  by  weight  of  sediment 
during  floods,  and  ^1^  during  a  low  state  of  the  river*^^    In  the 

*  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  **  Report  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the 
MissLBsippi/'  1861,  p.  147. 

*  16ul.  p.  148. 

*  Edin,  New  PhiL  Joum.  zyili.  p.  102. 

*  *<  Chemical  Geology,"  i.  p.  122. 

*  AwndUt  de$  Travaux  puhlicB  de  Bdqique^  ix.  204. 

*  Op.  ciL  ISO.  More  recent  obserYationa  by  Sir  Charles  Hartley  show  that  the  mean 
proporbon  of  sediment  by  weight  in  the  Danube  water  for  the  ten  years  from  1862  to  1871 
was  «hv»  01^  (*t  speoiflo  gravity  1*9)  ^  by  volume. 

'  jPayen  cited  bv  E.  B^lus,  <"  Lft  Terre,"  tome  i  p.  537. 

*  Baumgarten  cited  by  R^lus,  op.  eit, 

*  Joum,  Anatic  Society  €f  CkieuUa,  Haxeh,  1832. 
'«  Proe,  Boy.  8oe,  Edin.  1857. 
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TitQg-tse  the  ]^ty>portion  of  sediment  by  weight  is  estimated  hy  Mr. 
H.  B.  Gappy  at  j^i^  but  according  to  Dr.  A.  Woeikof  this  estimate 
IB  much  unaer  the  truth. 

The  most  extensive  and  accurate  determinations  upon  this  subject 
yet  made,  are  those  of  the  United  States  Government  upon  the  physics 
ki\*V  hydraulicsof  the  Mississippi  liver.  As  the  mean  of  mstny  obsei^ 
vat^ud  oanied  on  continuously  at  different  parts  of  the'  river  for 
montlis  together,  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  tne  engineen  charged 
Mfilb'  the  investigation,  found  that  the  average  proportion  of  sediment 
oontiKitted  in  the  wal;er  of  the  Mississippi  is  y^^  by  weight,  or 
g-Q^^y  by  volume.'  But  besides  the  matter  held  in  suspension,  they 
observed  that  a  lar^e  amount  of  coarse  detritus  is  constandy  being 
pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river.  They  estimated  that  this 
moviiig  stratum  carries  every  year  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about 
750,000,000  cubic  feet  of  sand,  earth,  and  gravel.  Their  observations 
led  them  to  conclude  that  the  annual  discharge  of  water  by  tiie 
Mississippi  is  19,500,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  consequently,  that 
tfie  wei^t^df  mud  annually  carried  into  the  sea  by  this  river  must 
reafeh  the  sum  of  812,500,000,000  pounds.  Taking  the  total  annual 
conttibutioiis  of  earthy  matter,  whether  in  suspension  or  moving 
elong'  the  bottom,  they  found  them  to  equal  a  prism  2(58  feet  in 
height  with  a  base  of  one  square  mile. 

The  valnd  of  these  data  to  the  geologist  consists  mainly  in  thel 
fkct  that  they  furnish  him  with  an  approximate  measurement  of  the 
t^tQ  at  which  the  surface  of  the  land  is  lowered  by  subaerial  waste. 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  p.  441. 

2.  EacaivaiingPower. — It  was  a  prominent  part  of  tiie  teaching 
of  Hutton  and  rlayfair,  that  rivers  have  excavated  tiie  channels 
in  which  they  flow;  Experience  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  con- 
ftrmed  this  doctrine.  The  erosive  work  of  running  water  depends 
'for  itS'rate  and  character  upon  (a)  the  friction  of  the  detritus  <mven 
by  the  current  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  watetconrse, 
modiied  by  (b)  the  geological  structure  of  the  ground. 

(a)  Dnven  downward  by  the  descending  water  of  a  river^  the 
Idosegtains  and  stones  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  as  well  as  upon 
the  rocky  bed,  until  they  are  reduced  to  fine  sand  and  mud,  and  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  are  smoothed,  widened,  and  deepened. 
The  familiar  effect  of  running  water  upon  fragments  of  rock^  in 
reducing'  them  to  rounded  pebbles,  is  expressed  by  the  common 
phrase '*  water-worn."  A  stream  which  descends  from  high  rocky 
ground  may  be  compared  to  a  grinding  mill ;  large  boulders  and 
angidar  blocks  of  rock,  disengaged  by  frosts,  springs,  and  general 
atmospberie  waste, &11  into  its  upper  end;  fine  sand  and  ^t  are 
discharged  into  the  sea.  In  the  series  of  experiments  already 
referred  to,  Daubr^,  using  fragments  of  granite  and  quartz,  caused 
them  to  slide  over  each  other  in  a  hollow  cylinder  partially  filled  with 

>  Nature,  xxii.  p.  48B,  xziii.  p.  9. 

'  Bepart^  p.  148.    The  speoino  grayity  of  the  silt  of  the  IdneBiBsippi  is  giyen  as  1*9. 
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water,  and  rotating  on  its  axis  with  a  mean  velocity  of  0'80  to  1 
metre  in  a  second.  He  fonnd  that  after  the  first  25  kilometres 
(about  15^  English  miles)  the  angular  fragments  of  granite  had  lost 
•^(f  of  their  weight,  while  in  the  same  distance  fragments  already 
well  rounded  had  not  lost  more  than  yj^  to  ^^.  The  fragments 
rounded  by  this  journey  of  25  kilometres  in  a  cyunder  could  not  be 
distinguished  either  in  form  or  in  general  aspect  from  the  natural 
detritus  of  a  river-bed.  A  second  product  of  these  experiments  was 
an  extremely  fine  impalpable  mud  which  remained  suspended  in  the 
water  several  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  movement.  During  the 
production  of  this  fine  sediment,  the  water,  even  though  cold,  was 
found  after  a  day  or  two  to  have  acted  chemically  upon  the  granite 
fragments.  After  a  journey  of  160  hilometres,  3  kilogrammes 
(about  6^  lb.  avoirdupois)  yielded  3*3  grammes  fabout  50  grains)  of 
soluble  salts  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  potasn.  A  thiid  proauct 
was  an  extremely  fine  angular  sand  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
quarts,  with  scarcely  any  felspar,  almost  the  whole  of  the  latter 
mineml  having  passed  into  the  state  of  clay.  The  sand  grains,  as  they 
are  continually  pushed  onward  over  each  other  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  become  rounded  as  the  larger  pebbles  do.    But  a  limit  is 

5 laced  to  this  attrition  by  the  size  and  specific  gravity  of  the  grains.^ 
lS  a  rule  the  smaller  particles  suffer  proportionately  less  loss  than 
the  larger,  since  the  friction  on  the  bottom  varies  directly  as  the 
weight  and  therefore  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  while  the  surface 
exposed  to  attrition  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Mr.  Sorby, 
in  recently  calling  attention  to  this  relation,  remarks  that  a  grain  -X^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  would  be  worn  ten  times  as  much  as  one  y*^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  pebble  1  inch  in  diameter  would  be 
worn  relatively  more  by  being  drifted  a  few  hundred  yards  than  a 
sand  grain  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  would  be  by  being  drifted  for 
a  hundred  miles.^  So  long  as  the  particles  are  borne  along  in 
suspension  they  will  not  abrade  each  other,  but  remain  angular. 
Daubr6e  found  that  the  milky  tint  of  the  Bhine  at  Strasburg  m  the 
months  of  July  and  August  was  due,  not  to  mud,  but  to  a  fine 
angular  sand  (with  grains  about  ^  millimetre  in  diameter)  which 
constitutes  lorf^oo  ^  ^^^  ^^  weight  of  water.  Yet  this  sand  had 
travelled  in  a  rapidly  flowing  tumultuous  river  from  the  Swiss 
mountains,  and  had  tieen  tossed  over  waterfalls  and  rapids  in  its 
journey.  He  ascertained  also  that  sand  with  a  mean  diameter  of 
grain  of  ^  mm.  will  float  in  feebly  agitated  water ;  so  that  all  sand  of 
finer  grain  must  remain  angular.  The  same  observer  has  noticed 
that  sand  composed  of  grains  with  a  mean  diameter  of  i  mm.,  and 
carried  along  by  water  moving  at  a  rate  of  1  metre  per  second,  gets 
rounded,  and  loses  about  ^J^qq  of  its  weight  in  every  kilometre 
travelled.' 

'  <<  G^ologie  Expdrimentale/'  p.  250,  et  §eq, 

*  Q.  J,  Gedl,  8oe.  zzxyi.  p.  59. 

*  '^  CKSoIogie  Experimentale/'  pp.  256, 258. 
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The  effects  of  abrasion  upon  the  loose  materials  on  a  river-bed  are 
but  a  minor  part  of  the  erosive  work  performed  by  the  stream.  A 
layer  of  debris,  only  the  npper  portion  of  which  is  pushed  onward  by 
the  cnrrenty  protects  the  solid  rock  of  the  river  channel,  but  is  apt  to 
be  swept  away  from  time  to  time  by  violent  floods.  Sand,  gravel,  and 
bonlders,  in  those  parts  of  a  river  channel  where  the  current  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  moving  along,  rub  down  the  rocky  bottom 
over  which  they  are  driven.  As  the  shape  and  declivity  of  the 
channel  vary  constantly  from  point  to  point,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
frequent  changes  in  tne  nature  of  its  rocks,  this  erosive  action  is 
liable  to  continual  modifications.  It  advances  most  briskly  in  the 
numerous  hollows  and  grooves  along  which  chiefly  these  loose 
materials  travel.  Wherever  an  eddy  occurs  in  which  gravel  is  kept 
in  gyration,  erosion  is  much  increased.  The  stones  in  their  move- 
ment excavate  a  hole  in  the  channel,  while,  as  they  themselves  are 
reduced  to  sand  and  mud,  or  are  swept  out  by  the'  force  of  the 
current,  their  places  are  taken  by  fresh  stones  brought  down  by  the 
stream  (Fig.  107).  Such  jpUhale^^  as  they  are  termed,  vary  in  size 
from  mere  cup-like  depressions  to  huge  cauldrons  or  pools.  As  they 
often  coalesce,  by  the  giving  way  of  the  intervening  walls  between 
two  or  more  .of  them,  they  materially  increase  the  deepening  of  the 
river-bed. 

That  a  river  erodes  its  channel  by  means  of  its  transported 
sediment,  and  not  by  the  mere  friction  of  the  water,  is  sometimes 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  course  of  streams  filtered  by  oi^  or  more 
lakes.  As  the  Bhone  escapes  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  sweeps 
with  a  swift  clear  current  over  ledges  of  rock  that  have  not  yet  been 
very  deeply  eroded.  The  Niagara  supplies  a  still  more  impressive 
example.  Issuing  from  Lake  !Erie,  and  flowing  through  a  level 
country  for  a  few  miles,  it  approaches  its  iaX\a  by  a  series  of  rapids. 
The  water  leaves  the  lake  with  hardly  any  apj^eciable  sediment^ 
and  has  too  brief  a  journey  in  which  to  gather  it  before  beginning 
to  rush  down  the  rocky  channel  towards  the  cataract.  The  sight  of 
the  vast  body  of  dear  water,  leaping  and  shooting  over  the  sheets 
of  limestone  in  the  rapids,  is  in  some  respects  quite  as  striking  a 
scene  as  the  ereat  falls.  To  a  &;eologist  it  is  specially  instructive ; 
for  he  can  observe  that,  notwithstandinj?  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water  which  has  been  rolling  over  them  for  so  many  centuries,  these 
rocks  have  been  comnaratively  little  abraded.  The  smoothed  and 
striated  surfeu^  left  by  the  iee^heet  of  the  glacial  period  can  be 
traced  upon  them  almost  to  the  water's-edge,  and  tne  flat  ledges 
at  the  rapids  arid  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  ice-worn  surface 
which  passes  under  the  banks  of  drift  on  either  side.  The  river  has 
hardly  eroded  more  than  a  mere  superflcial  skin  of  rock  here  since 
it  be^an  to  flow  over  the  glaciated  limestone. 

Similar  evidence  is  offered  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  majestic 
river  leaves  Lake  Ontario  as  pure  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  itself. 
The  ice-worn  hummocks  of  gneiss  at  the  Thousand  Islands  still  retain 
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their  chanwteTistio  smoothed  and  policed  Burfaoe  down  to  and 
beneath  iiis  BUJ&ce  of  the  current.  In  descending  titie  river  I  wu 
SBtonial^  to  ol>8erye  that  the  fiunonB  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrenos  are 
actually  hemmed  in  by  islets  and  steep  banks  of  boulder<ol^  »n<i 
not  of  aolid  rock.  So  little  obviouB  erosioD  does  the  euirent  psf&nn 
even  in  its  tumultuous  billowy  descent,  that  a  raw  scar  of  clay  betoken<- 
jiifC  a  leoent  elip  is  hardly  to  be  Been.  The  banks  are  ao  grassed  over 
or  even  covered  wiUi  trees,  as  to  prove  how  long  they  have  remained 
undi^tivbed  in  their  present  condition.    That  very  ooosiderable  local 


Fio.  107- — EooKT  BiTEB  Chabitkl  with  old  PoT-HOta. 

destruction  of  these  clay  islands,  however,  has  been  caqsad  by  float* 
ing  ice  will  be  alluded  to  further  on. 

Mere  volume  and  rapidity  of  current,  therefore,  will  not  cftUfiQ 
much  erosion  of  the  channel  of  a  stream  imless  fiediment  be  present 
in  the  water.  A  succeaaion  of  lakes,  by  detaining  the  gediment, 
most  necessarily  enfeeble  the  direct  excavating  power  of  a  river 
Oq  the  other  hand,  by  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  the  operations  of  springs  and  frosts,  loose  detritus  as  well  aa 
portions  of  the  river-banks  are  continually  being  launched  into  the 
currents,  which  aa  they  roll  along  are  thus  supplied  wi^  tretk 
materials  for  erosion. 
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(h)  In  the  gradaal  excavation  of  a  river  channel  a  dominant 
influefnoe  is  exercised  by  the  lithological  nature  and  geological 
stmctnre  of  the  rocks  throurii  which  the  stream  flows.  This 
influence  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  the  channel,  the  angle  of 
declivity  of  its  banks,  and  in  the  details  of  its  erosion.  On  a  small 
but  instructive  scale  these  phenomena  are  revealed  in  the  operations 
of  brooks.  Thus,  on6  of  tne  most  characterifftic  features  of  streams, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  the  tendency  to  wind  in  serpentine  curves 
when  the  angle  of  declivitv  is  low,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  tolerably  level.  This  peculiarity  mAy  be  observed  in  every 
'stream  which  traverses  a  flat  alluvial  plain.  Some  slight  weakness 
in  one  of  its  banks  enables  the  current  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the 
bank  at  that  point.  By  degrees  a  concavity  is  formed,  whence  the 
water  is  deflected  to  the  opposite  side,  there  to  break  with  increased 
force,  against  the  bank.  Grradually  a  similar  concavity  is  cut  out  on 
that  side,  and  so,  bending  altehiately  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
stream  is  led  to  describe  a  most  sinuous  course  across  the  plain.  By 
this  process,  howevei*,  while  the  course  is  greatly  lengtnened,  the 
velocity  of  the  current  proportionately  diminishes,  until  it  may,  before 
quitting  the  plain,  become  a  lazy,  creeping  stream,  in  England 
commonly  borderea  with  sedges  and  willows.  A  stream  may  even- 
tually cut  through  the  neck  of  land  between  two  loops  as  at  a,  h,  and 
6,  in  !Fig.  108,  and  thus  for  a  while  shorten  its  channeL    Instances  of 
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this  nature  may  frequently  be  observed  in  streams  flowing  through 
alluvial  land.  The  old  deserted  loopd  are  converted,  first  into  lakes, 
and  by  degrees  into  stagnant  pools  or  bogs,  until  finally,  by  growth  of 
V^tation  and  infilling  of  sedimcDt  by  rain  and  wind,  they  become 
dry  ground. 

Although  most  frequtot  in  soft  alluvial  plains,  serpentine  water- 
(Courses  may  also  be  found  in  solid  rock  if  tne  original  form  of  the 
surface  was  tolerably  flat.  The  windings  of  the  gorges  of  the  Moselle 
(Fig.  109)  and  Rhine  through  the  table-land  between  Treves,  Mamz, 
and  the  Siebengebirge  form  a  notable  illustration. 

Abrupt  changes  in  the  geological  structure  or  lithological  character 
of  the  rocks  of  a  riveivchannel  may  give  rise  to  waterfills.  In  many 
cases  this  feature  of  river  scenery  has  originated  in  lines  of  escarpment 
^ver  which  the  water  at  first  found  its  Way,  or  in  the  same  geological 
arrangement  of  hard  and  soft  rocks  by  which  the  escarpments  them- 
selves have!  been  produced.  The  occurrence  of  horizontal  tolerably 
compact  strata,  traversed  by  marked  lines  of  joint,  and  resting  upon 
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softer  bedsy  presents  a  structare  well  adapted  for  showing  the  part 
played  by  waterfalls  in  river  erosion.  The  waterfall  acts  with 
special  potency  against  the  softer  underlying  strata  at  its  base. 
These  are  hollowed  out,  and  as  the  foundations  of  the  superin- 
cumbent more  solid  beds  are  destroyed,  slices  of  the  latter  from 
time  to  time  fall  off  into  the  boilmg  whirlpool,  where  they  are 
reduced  to  fragments,  and  carried  down  the  stream.  Thus  the 
waterfall  cuts  its  way  backward  up  the  stream,  and  as  it  advances, 
it  prolongs  the  excavation  of  the  ravine  into  which  it  descends.  The 
student  will  frequently  observe  that  in  the  recession  of  waterfalls  and 

consequent  erosion  of  ravines  an  im- 
portant part  is  taken  by  lines  of  joint 
m  the  rocks ;  that  these  lines  have  often 
determined  the  direction  of  the  ravine, 
and  that  the  vertical  walls  on  either 
side  depend  for  their  precipitousness 
mainly  upon  these  divisional  planes  in 
the  rock.  The  gorge  of  the  Niagara 
affords  a  magnificent  and  remarkably 
simple  illustration  of  these  features  of 
river  action.  At  its  lower  end,  where 
it  enters  the  wide  plain  that  extends 
to  Lake  Ontario,  there  stretches  away, 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  a  line  of 
cliff  and  steep  wooded  bank,  formed  by 
the  escarpment  of  the  massive  Niagara 
lim€!Stone.  Back  from  this  line  of 
cliff,  through  which  it  issues  into  p,the 
lacustrine  plain,  the  gorge  of  the  river 
extends  for  about  7  miles,  with  a  width 
of  from  200  to  400  yards,  and  a  depth 
of  from  200  to  800  feet  Attheupror 
end  lie  the  world-renowned  falls.  The 
whole  of  this  great  ravine  has  un- 
questionably been  cut  out  by  the  re- 
cession of  the  falls.    When  the  river 

^tZliS^Sr.:S:,ro^'  fi"t  tegan  to  flow,  it  inay  have  found 

the  escarpment  running  across  its 
course,  and  may  then  have  begun  the  excavation  of  its  gorge. 
More  probably,  however,  the  escarpment  and  waterfall  began 
to  arise  simultaneously  and  from  the  same  geological  structure* 
As  the  former  grew  in  hei^ht^  it  receded  from  its  starting 
point.  The  river-ravine  likewise  crept  backward,  but  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  and  the  result  has  been  that  while  at  present  the  cliff, 
worn  down  by  atmospheric  disintegration,  stands  at  Queenstown,  the 
ravine  dug  by  the  river  extends  7  miles  further  inland.  The  water- 
fall will  continue  to  cut  its  way  back  as  lonj^  as  the  structure  of  the 
gorge  continues  as  it  is  now — thick  beds  of  limestone  resting  hori- 
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zont&llr  npon  soft  shales  (Fig.  110).    The  softer  strata  at  the  base 
are  qnaenmiied,  and  slice  after  slice  is  cat  off  from  the  cliff  over 
which  the  oataraot  pours.    The  psraUel  walls  of  this  great  gorge 
owe   their   direction  and  mural  character  to  parallel  joints  o7  the 
strata.     The  lesser  or  American  fall  enters  by  the  side  of  the  ravind 
and  Mis  over  its  lateral  wall.    The  larger  or  Canadian  (Horse-shoe) 
fall   occupies   the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  owes   its  form  to  the 
intersection  of  two  sets  of  joints.     The  structure  of  the  goi^e  being 
the  same  at  both  falls,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  as  the 
American  fall,  which  appears  to  be  dimioishing  in  volume,  has 
cut   back  oalj  somewhere  about  140 
feet  from  the'oiiginal  face  of  the  ravioe, 
this  branch  of  the  river  has,  compara- 
tively peaking,  only  recently  begun  to 
work.   Goat  Island,  which  now  separates 
the  two  falls,  is  an  outlier  of  drift  resting 
on  the  limestone.     It  has  been  cut  off      I 
from  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  liver  by  the  branch    . 
which  rejoins  the  main  stream  by  the    ^'' 

American  falL  From  the  position  of  Tm.  no.— Siotiom  at  teb 
the  glacial  striae  it  may  be  concluded  Hobbmhob  Faixb,  Niioiai. 
that   a   great  part,   if  not  the  whole  of    «.  Medina  B&ndrtone,  800  feet; 

the  ravine,  has  been  excavated  since  the  Ib'^^^^'t^SS^TS  ^ 
glacial  period.  There  are  indications  feet;  d,  Niaxus  Limeabme, 
indeed  of  a  pre-elaoial  valley  by  which  165  feet,  of  «uoh  85  feet  ore 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  joined  those  of  ™"'' "'  *^''  **"■ 
Ontario  before  the  erosion  of  the  present  goige.  Bakewell,  horn 
historical  notices  and  the  testimony  of  old  residents,  inferred 
that  the  rate  of  recession  of  the  falls  is  three  feet  in  a  year.    Lyell, 


Via.  111. — Flan  of  thb  Battnb  or  Niaoaka  at  the  Falls. 

A,  Amerioui  7M;  0,  Oanadieii  Fall;  W,  Whirlpool;  O,  Ooat  IiUnd;  V,  Bank  of 

Drill  rastiog  on  ioe-voiD  theeta  of  Umettone. 

on  no  better  kind  of  evidence,  concluded  that,  "  the  average  of  one 
foot  a  year  would  be  a  mach  more  probable  conjeotuie^"  and  estimated 
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the  lengtli  of  time  t^qnired  for  the  oxoaV&tion  of  the  whole  Niagara 
ravme  at  85,000  years.* 

A  feature  of  interest  in  the  fatme  history  of  the  Niagara  river 
deserves  to  be  noticed  here.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  i^tractare  of 
the  gorge  continued  the  same  from  the  falls  to  Labs  Erie,  the 
recession  of  the  Mis  would  eventually  tap  the  lake,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ravme.  Successive  stages  ih  this 
retreat  of  the  falld  are  shown  in  Fig.  112,  by  the  letters /to  n,  and  in 
the  consequent  lowering  of  ihe  lake  by  the  leitters  a,  h  to  e.  It  is 
believed,  however^  that  a  slight  inclination  of  the  strata  carries  the 
soft  underlying  shale  out  of  possible  reach  of  the  Fall,  which  will 
retard  indefinitely  the  lowering  of  the  lake. 


Fig.  112. — Sbotiok  to  illubtbatb  tiib  lowebiko  or  Lamm  Eboc  bt  thb 

BlCKflSIO^  Cff  KlAGABA  FiliLB. 

A  waterfall  may  occasionally  be  observed  to  have  been  ptoduced 
by  the  existence  of  a  harder  and  more  resisting  band  or  barrier  of 
rock  crossing  the  course  of  the  stream,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
rocks  have  l^en  cut  by  an  intrusive  dyke  or  inass  of  basalt,  or  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaflfhausen,  and  possibly  in  that  of 
the  Niagara,  the  stream  has  been  diverted  out  of  its  ancient  course 
by  glacial  or  other  deposits,  so  as  to  be  forded  to  carve  out  A  new 
channel,  and  rejoin  its  older  one  by  a  falL'  In  these  and  all  other 
cases  the  removal  of  the  harder  mass  destroys  the  waterfall,  which, 
after  j^^uradn^  into  a  series  of  rapids,  is  finally  lost  in  the  general 
abrasion  of  we  river-channel. 

The  resemblance  of  a  deep  narrow  river-gorge  to  a  rent  opened 
in  the  ground  by  subterranean  agexicy,  has  often  led  to  a  mistaken 
belief  Uiat  such  marked  sujperficial  i^tures  oould  only  have  arisen 
from  aotual  violent  dislocation.  Even  where  something  is  conceded 
to  the  river^  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  there  must 
have  been  a  line  of  fault  and  displacement  as  in  Fig.  113,  or  at  least 
a  line  of  orack,  and  consequent  weakness  (Fig.  114).  But  the 
existence  of  an  actual  fracture  is  not  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  ravine  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  gorge  of  the  Niagara, 
for  example,  has  not  been  determined  by  any  dislocation.  Still 
more  impressive  proof  of  the  same  fact  is  furnished  by  the  most 
marvellous  river-gorges  in  the  world — those  of  the  Colorado  region 

*  L7eU,^TnTel8inNorthAmeiica,"i.p.82;iLp.93.  ^  Prindples,'*  L  p.  858.  Com- 
pare Lesley's  '*  Goal  and  its  Topogn4>hy'*  (1856),  p.  169.  On  recent  changes  at  the  ^alls, 
see  Maroon,  BvU,  Boo,  QeoL  Franee  (2),  zxii.  p.  290.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the 
Mississippi  show,  aocordiDg  to  Wiachdl,  a  rate  of  recession  Taryinff  horn  8*49  to  6*78 
feet  per  aimnmy  the  whole  recession  since  the  disoovery  of  theSUs  in  1680  to  the 
present  time  being  906  feet    Q.  /.  GM.  Soe.  zzziv.  p.  899. 

*  Wfirtenbergef,  AeiMi  Jahrb.  1871,  p.  d82. 
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in  NorUi  AaMiin.  The  rir»i  timn  flow  in  nVinen  ihoiuaiids 
of  feet  deep  and  hnndreds  of  milei  long,  tkioogh  vast  tabl&i 
lands   of  nearly  horizontal  strata.     The 

Grand   Canon    (ravine)  of  the  Cal<»ado  I 

river   is   300   miles   Icrog,  and   in   some 

E laces  more  tlian  6000  feet  in  depth. 
Q  many  instances  there  are  two  oanoDB, 
the  upper  being  several  miles  wide,  with 
vast  lines  of  cliff  walls  and  a  broad  plain 
between  them,  in  which  mns  the  seoond 
canon,  as  another  deep  valley  with 
the  river  winding  over  its  bottom.  The  ^^L^^^.^' 
country  is  hardly  to  be  crossed  except  by 

birds,  BO  profbondly  has  it   been   trenohed    by  these   nameroua 
gorges.    Tet  the  wbole  of  this  excavation  has  be^i  effected  by 
the  enmve  action  of  the  streams  themselves.*    Some  idea  o(  the 
Tastoess  of  the  erosion  of  theie  plateaux  may  be 
formed  from  Fig.  llS,and  illustrations  in  Book  Vll. 
In  the  excavation  of  a  ravine,  whether  by  the 
recession  of  a  water&ll  or  of  a  series  of  rapids, 
the  action  of  the  river  is  more  effective  tiian  that 
of  tlie  atmosfdieric   agents.      The    side«   of  the 
ravine  consequently  retain  their  vertical  character,  -     - 

which,  where  they  coincide  wiUi  lines  of  joint,  ''"'o^^'^^S" 
is  farther  praaerved  by  the  way  in  which  atmo-  nmw^f^.T^ 
.  epberio  weathering  acta  along  the  joints.  Bat  where, 
&om  the  natore  of  the  ground  or  of  the  climate,  the  denuding 
«ction  of  rain,  &D6t,  and  general  weathering  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  river,  a  vrider  and  opener  viuley  is  hollowed  out, 
through  which  the  river  flows,  and  from  which  it  carries  away 
the  materials  washed  into  it  ^m  the  sanonnding  slopes  by  rain  and 
hrooks. 

3.  Beproditetive  Pomr. — ^Eivery  body  of  water  which  when  in 
motion  carries  al<Hig  sediment,  drops  it  when  at  rest  The  moment 
a  current  has  its  rapidity  checked,  it  is  de  prived  of  some  of  its 
carrying  power,  and  begins  to  lose  bold  apon  its  sediment,  which 
tends  more  and  more  to  sink  and  halt  on  tine  bottom  the  slower  the 
motion  of  the  water.  In  Fig.  116,  the  river  in  flowing  from  o  to  & 
has  a  less  angle  of  declivity  and  a  smaller  transporting  power,  and 
will  there&re  have  a  greater  tendency  to  throw  down  sediment  than 
in  descending  the  steeper  gradient  from  i  to  a. 

In  the  course  of  every  orook  and  river  there  are  frequent  checks 
to  the  cnrrent.  If  these  are  examined,  they  will  UBually  be  found  to 
be  each  marked  by  a  more  or  less  couspicnous  deposit  of  sediment. 


le  lasion,  ■>•  IvM  »nd  Newberry, 
81.    J. W.Powell, "Ei^orstioBoE 
ttkt  Oolocado  Bhei  of  tbe  Wert  aad  Its  TtibntuiM,"  ISTS,  end  pofteo,  Book  VIL 
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We  may  notice  seren  different  sitnatiooB  in  vhich  etream-deposits 
or  aUuviwn  may  be  accnmnlated. 


(a)  At  tbe  foot  of  Mountain  Slop^a. — When  b  rannel  or  torrent 
desoenda  a  steep  declivity  it  tears  down  the  soil  and  rocks,  cntting  a 
gasli  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain  (Fig.  117).    On  reaching  the  more 
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level  groTiDd  at  the  baee  of  the  slope  the  water,  ahrnptly  checked  in  itfl 
Telocity,  at  once  drops  its  coarser  sediment,  which  gathers  in  a  &n- 
Bhaped  pile  or  con©  ("  eone  de  ddjetOion"),  with  the  apex  pointing  up 
the  water-courae.    Huge  accnmulations  of  boulders  and  shingle  maj 


A  blTBB  CHAXNEL  (S.). 


thoa  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  such  torrents, — the  water  flowing  through 
them  often  in  several  channels  which  re-unite  in  the  pl»in  beyond. 
From  the  deposits  of  small  streams  every  gradation  of  size  may  be 


Fie.  117.— 'TBmruBT  Tobukkt  BBHoraa  a  Oom  or  Dmrma  ano  a  Vallxt  (£.). 

traced  up  to  huge  fans  many  miles  in  diameter  and  several  hundred 
feet  thick,  such  as  occur  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Indus  *  and 
on  the  ficmks  of  the  £ocky  Mountains,'  and  other  ranges  in  North 
America  (Tig.  118). 

(i)  In  River-beds. — This  is  characteristically  shown  by  the 
accnmulation  of  a  bed  of  sand  ov  shingle  at  the  concave  side  of  each 
sharp  bend  of  a  river  course.  While  the  main  current  is  making  a 
sweep  round  the  opposite  bank,  the  water  lingers  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  curve  ana  drops  there  its  freight  of  loose  detntus,  which, 
when  laid  bare  in  dry  weathei-,  forms  the  familiar  sand-bank  or 
shingle  beach.  Again,  when  a  river,  well  supplied  with  sediment^ 
leaves  mountainous  ground  where  its  course  nas  been  rapid,  and 
enters  a  region  of  level  plain,  it  begins  to  drop  its  burden  on  its  bed, 
which  is  thereby  heightened,  till  it  may  actually  rise  above  the  level 

'  Tea  an  iDtereating  ftcconat  of  the  illnTiBl  depodti  of  this  region,  ■««  Dieir, 
^  /.  tfwL  8oe.  ixiz.  p.  441. 

■  8m  Dutton'B  >'IIi,;h  Plateauz  of  Utah."  H»den'i  "Beporti  of  th«  U.S. 
OaidogiaBl  and  Qeosiaplueal  Burroja  ot  the  Tenitotiu,^ 
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of  the  annroandiiig  plfttns  as  at  J  (Fig.  11§);  This  tendency  ib 
displajjred  by  the  Adige,  BeQOy  and  Bienta^  which^  descenxiiDff  from 
the  Alps  well  supplied  mth  detritus,  deboooh  on>  the  plains  of  tfie  Po. 


Fig.  118.-*Fas8  of  Alluyihil    Madibon  Buteb,. Montana. 

The  Fo  itself  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  a  riyer  continuing 
to  heighten  its  bed,  while  man  in  self-defence  heightens  its  embank- 
ments, until  the  surface  of  the  riyer  becomes  higher  than  the  plains 
on  either  side.  It  has  been  shown  by  Lombardini,  howeyer^  that  the 
bed  of  this  ri7er  has  undergone  yery  little  change  for  centuries ;  that 


Fio.  119.— Bbokkw  or  a  Bitdk  Plaim^  siiowiNa  HBuai'iaum  of  OHAsinEL  bt 

ISFOSCFt  0*'  BimMBNT  (B.). 

only  here  and  there  doflft  the  mean  height  of  the  Fo  rise  aboye  the 
leyel  of  the  plains,  being  generally  considerably  below  it,  and  that 
even  in  a  high  flood  the  surfetoe  of  the  riyer  is  scarcely  ten  feet  aboye 
the  payement  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Ferrara.  The  Po  and  its 
tributaries  haye  been  carefully  embanked^  so  that  much  of  the 
sediment  of  the  riyers,  instead'  of  accumiidating  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  as  it' naturally  would' do,  is  carried  out  into  the  Adriatic. 
Hence,  partly,  no  doubt,  the  remarkably  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  the 
delta  of  the  ro.  But  in  such  cases  man  needs  all  his  sl^l  and  labour 
to  keep  the  banks  secure.  £yen  with  his  utmost  efforts  the  riyer  will 
now  and  then  break  through,  sweeping  down  the  barrier  which  it  has 
itself  made^  as  well  as  any  additional  embankments  constructed  by 
him,  and  carrying  its  flood  £ar  and  wide  over  the  plain.  Left  to  itself, 
the  riyer  would  incessantly  shift  its  course,  until  in  turn  eyery 
part  of  the  plain  had  been  again  and  a^ain  traversed.  It  is  indeed 
m  this  way  that  a  great  alluyial  plain  is  gradually  levelled  and 
heightened.^ 

(c)  On  Biyer-banks  and  Flood-plains.— As  is  partly  implied  in 

>  It  is  in  the  north  of  Italy  that  the  strnggle  between  man  and  nature  in  this  do* 
partmeoi  has  been  moet  perslBtently  waged.  Bee  on  this  subject  Jiomhaidini,  in  Jiifi. 
de$P<mt9etChau896e$,im.    Beaxdmore's  "Tables,"  p.  172. 
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the  action  described  in.  the  forefi;oing  paragraph,  allavium  is  laid 
down  on  the  level  tracts  or  flood-plain  over  which  a  rirer  spreads  in 
flood.  It  consists  usually  of  fine  silt,  mud,  earthy  or^  sand ;  though 
close  to  the  channel  it  may  be  partly  made  up  of  coarser  materials. 
When  a  flooded  river  overflows,  the  portions  of  water  which  spread 
out  on  the  plains,  bv  losing  velocity  and  consequentlj  power  of 
transport,  are  compelled  to  let  fall  some  or  all  of  their  mud  and 
sand.  If  the  plams  happen  to  be  covered  with  woods,  bushes, 
scrub,  or  tall  grass,  the  vegetation  acts  the  part  of  a  sieve,  and 
filters  the  muddy  water,  which  may  rejoin  the  main  stream 
comparatively  clear.  The  height  of  the  plain  is  thus  increased  by 
every  flood,  until,  partly  from  this  cause  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  a 
rapid  stream,  from  the  erosion  of  the  channel,  the  plain  can  no  longer 
be  overspread  by  the  river.  As  the  channel  is  more  and  more 
deepened,  the  river  continues,  as  before,  to  be  liable,  from  inequalities 
in  uie  material  of  its  banks,  sometimes  of  the  most  trifling  kind,  to 
be  turned  from  side  to  side  in  wide  curves  and  loops^and  cuts  into  its 
old  alluvium,  making  eventually  a  newer  plain  at  a  lower  level.  Pro- 
longed erosion  carries  the  channel  to  a  still  lower  level,  where  the 
stream  can  attack  the  later  alluvial  deposit,  and  form  a  still  lower 
and  newer  one.  The  river  comes  by  this  means  to  be  fringed  with  a 
series  of  terraces,  Fig.  120,  the  surface  of  each  of  which  represents  a 


FiOw  120.~S£cen<ni  or  Bitbe  Tubacu. 

former  flood-level  of  the  stream.^  In  Britain  it  is  common  to  find 
three  such  terraces,  but  sometimes  a»  many  as  six  or  seven  or  even 
more  may  occur.  On  the  Sejine  and  other  rivers  of  the  North  of 
France  tnere  is  a  marked  terrace  at  a  height  of  12  to  17  metres 
above  the  present  water  leveL  In  North  America  the  river-terraces 
exist  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  the  geologists  of  that  country  have 
named  one  of  the  later  periods  of  geological  history,  during  which 
those  deposits  were  formed,  the  Terrace  Epoch,  The  modem 
Eluvium  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  covers  an  area  of  19,450  miles,  and  has  a  breadth  of 
from  26  to  75  miles  and  a  depth  of  from  25  to  40  feet.  The  old 
alluviam  of  the  Amaaon  likewise  forms  extensive  lines  of  cliff  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  beneath  which  a  newer  platform  of  detritus  is 
being  formed. 

m  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  old  river- 
terraces  of  a*  country,  we  liave  to  consider  whether  they  have 

'  ,ThQ  B<«ge8  of  this  ptoeen  in  the  i^me  of  a  great  river  are  well  bvonght  ont  in  the 
ease  of  the  Amazon.    0.  B.  Brown,  Q.  f.  Oeol.  8oe.  zxxv.  p.  768. 
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been  entirely  cut  oat  of  olJer  aUaviam  (in  whicK  case,  of  course, 
the  valleys  moat  have  been  as  deep  as  now  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  terracBB);  whether  they  afford  any  indicatione  of 
having  been  formed  during  a  period  of  greater  rainfjal),  when  the 
rivers  were  larger  than  at  present ;  whether  they  point  to  upheaval 


Fia.  121.— Ou>  TEauon  on  i 


of  the  interior  of  the  country  which  would  accelerate  the  erosive 
action  of  the  streams,  or  to  depressiou  of  the  interior  or  rise 
of  the  seaward  tracts,  which  would  diminish  that  action  and 
increase  the  deposition  of  alluvium.  Professor  Bana  has  con- 
nected the  terraces  of  America  with  th«  elevation  of  the  axis  of  that 
continent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  Europe  and  North  America 
the  rivers  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period  had  a  mncH 
greater  volume  than  they  now  possess.  Tncir  vallevs  are  not  only  ^ 
marked  by  terraces  but  m  many  cases  are  filled  with  the  deep  and 
extensive  deposit  known  as  loesa  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  are 
both  &ingea  for  long  distances  by  high  banks  composed  of  this 
deposit.  Btill  more  eztensive  is  the  loess  of  the  MJssissjippi  basin ;  it 
extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  nver,  forming  oluffs,  which 
rise  150  feet  or  more  above  the  present  valley  bottom.  Loess  is  a  pale 
yellow,  calcareous,  friable  clay,  extremely  fine  in  texture,  with  little  or 
no  trace  of  stratification.  It  contains  land  and  fresh-water  sheila 
with  bones  of  land  animals  and  remains  of  land  vegetation.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  rivers  during 
a  period  when  they  were  swollen  wiUi  muddy  water  derived  from 
copious  rains  and  melting  snows.  It  seems,  however,  to  shade  off 
laterally  into  loess  whioi^  stretching  far  beyond  any  conceivable 
overflow  of  the  rivers,  must  be  doe  either  to  rain>wash  or  to  that 
sand-drift  already  described  (p.  322). 
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(d)  In  Lakes.— When  a  river  enters  a  lake  its  cnrrent  is  at  once 
checked,  and  its  sediment  berins  to  spread  in  fan-shspa  over  the 
lake  bottom  (o  in  Fig.  122).  Every 
tribntarj  stream  brings  in  its  cod- 
tribation  of  detritna.  In  this  way  a 
series  of  shoals  is  pnsbed  out  into  the 
lake  (Fig.  123).  This  phenomenon  ^^ 
may  frequently  be  instmctively  ob-  ^-^^ 
served  from  a  height  overlookmg  a  Fia.  122.— BrBiticLir  <b)  e 
small  lake  among  monntains.  At  the  ""i,"-  ^"5  (">■  ■*'«',  ?*' 
mouth  of  each  torrent  or  brook  lies  a  *  ^^  "'  s«'«-«»x  W- 
little  tongue  of  its  allnrinm  (a  tme  d^a),  through  which  the  streamlet 
winds  in  one  or  more  branches  before  mingling  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  lak&  Two  streams  entering  a  lake  from  <^»posite  sides  may 
join  their  allnria  so  as  to  divide  the  lake  into  two,  like  the  once 


Vm.  128.— Flak  of  a  Laki  nrniD  vi       Fra.  134.— Lan  (as  n  Fio.  1S3)  filud  tip 
THOn  Stbbams  (e,  d,  e),  >acb   or  axd    oonvibtid    imto    an    Alluviai, 

WHiOH  DEFoem  A  OoNB  ovBonoiri  Fuin  bt  the  Thsn  Btbmams,  c^  li,  «. 

(a,  b)  XT    ITB  UOCTH. 

united  lakes  of  Than  and  Brienz  at  Interlaken.  Or  by  the  advance 
of  the  alluvial  deposits  the  lake  may  be  finally  filled  up  altogether, 
as  has  happened  m  innumerable  cases  in  all  mountainous  countries 
(Fig.  124).  The  rapidity  of  the  infilling  is  sometimes  not  a  little 
remarkable.  Since  the  year  1714  the  Kander  is  said  to  have  thrown 
into  the  Lake  of  Thun  a  delta  meaaoring  230  acres,  now  partly 
woodland,  partly  meadow  and  marsh. 

In  the  case  of  a  la^e  lake  whose  length  is  great  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  the  tributary  river,  the  whole  of  the  detritus  may 
oe  deposited,  so  that,  at  the  outflow,  the  river  becomes  as  clear  as 
when  its  infant  waters  began  their  course  from  the  springs,  snows, 
and  mists  of  the  &r  mountains.  Thus  the  Rhone  enters  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  turbid  and  impetuous,  bat  escapes  at  Geneva  aa  blue 
translucent  water.  Its  sediment  is  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
lake,  and  chiefly  at  the  upper  end,  as  an  important  delta  which  quite 
rivals  that  of  a  great  river  in  the  sea.  Hence,  lakes  act  as  filters  or 
sieves  to  intercept  the  sediment  which  is  travelling  in  the  rivers 
from  the  high  grounds  to  the  sea  (pp.  373,  392). 

(e)  Bars  and  Lagoon-Barriers. — -If  we  take  a  broad  view  of 
terrestrial  degradation  we  must  admit  that  the  deposit  of  any 
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Bediment  on  the  land  is  only  temporary ;  the  ineyitable  destination 
of  all  detrital  material  is  the  floor  of  the  sea.  Most  rivers  which  enter 
the  sea  have  their  mouths  crossed  by  a  bar  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud. 
The  formation  of  this  barrier  results  from  the  conflict  between  the 
river  and  the  ocean.  Although  the  muddy  fresh  water  floats  on  the 
heavier  salt  water,  its  current  is  lessened,  and  it  can  no  longer  push 
along  the  mass  of  detritus  at  the  bottom,  which  therefore  accumulates 
and  tends  to  form  a  bar.  It  has  been  ascertained,  moreover,  that^ 
though  fresh  water  can  retain  for  a  lon^  while  fine  mud  in 
suspension,  this  sediment  is  rapidly  thrown  down  when  the  fresh  is 
mixed  with  saline  water.  Hence,  apart  from  the  necessary  loss  of 
transporting  power  by  the  checking  of  the  river  current  at  the 
moutn,  the  mere  mingling  of  a  river  with  the  sea  must  of  itself  be  a 
cause  of  the  deposit  of  sediment.  (See  postea,  p.  435.)  Moreover,  in 
many  cases  the  sea  itself  piles  up  great  part  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  bar.  Heavy  river-floods  push  the  bar  fiu*ther  to  sea,  or  even' 
temporarily  destroy  it ;  storms  from  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  drive 
it  farther  up  the  stream. 

Some  of  these  facts  in  the  regime  of  rivers  have  been  well 
studied  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  South-west  Pass 
the  bar  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a  solid  mass  one  mile  square  and  490  feet 
thick,  and  advances  at  the  rate  of  338  feet  each  year.  It  is  formed, 
where  the  river  water  begins  to  ascend  over  the  heavier  salt-water  of 
the  enlf,  and  consists  mainly  of  the  sediment  that  is  pushed  along 
the  bed  of  the  river.  A  singular  feature  of  the  Mississippi  bars  is 
the  formation  upon  them  of  ''  mud-lumps."  These  ^re  masses  of 
tough  clay,  varying  in  size  from  mere  protuberances  like  tree  trunks, 
up  to  islands  several  acres  in  extent,  xhey  rise  suddenly  and  attain 
heights  of  from  3  to  10,  sometimes  even  18  feet  above  tixe  sea-leveL 
Salt  springs  emitting  inflammable  gas  rise  upon  them.  After  the; 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  springs  cease  to  emit  gas,  and  the 


FiQ.  125. — Shingli  and  Sand-spit  (e)  at  the  Mottth  or  an  Ebtuabt  (e),  brtebed 

BT  A  BnrXR,  AMD  OPBNXNG  DFON  an  exposed  BOGKT  OOA0T-LIHB  (A). 

lumps  are  worn  away  by  the  currents  of  the  river  and  the  gulf. 
The  origin  of  these  excrescences  has  been  attributed  to  the  generation 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  by  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in  the 
sediment  underlying  the  tenacious  clay  of  the  bars.^ 

1  HumphnyB  and  Abbot, "  Report  on  Misfidttippi  Biver,"  1861,  p.  452. 
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ConepicuotiB  examples  of  the  formation  of  detrital  bars  may' 
occasionally  be  observed  at  the  mouths  of  narrow  estuaries,  as  at  6  in 
Fig.  125.  A  constant  struggle  takes  place  in  such  situations  between 
the  tidal  currents  and  waves  which  tend  to  heap  up  the  bar  and 
block  the  entrance  to  the  estuary,  and  the  scour  of  the  river  and  ebb- 
tide which  endeavours  to  keep  tne  passage  open. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  contest  between  alluvium- 
carrying  streams  and  the  land-eroding  ocean  is  shown  by  the  vast 
lines  of  bar  or  bank  which  stretch  alon^  the  coasts  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.     The  streams  do  not  flow  straight  into 


Fio.  126.^Plan  of  Coast  Babs  axd  Lagoohb.    Coast  or  Flobxda. 

the  sea,  but  run  sometimes  for  many  miles  parallel  to  the  shore-line, 
accumulating  behind  the  barriers  into  broad  and  long  lagoons,  but 
eventually  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  alluvium  and  entering 
the  sea.  On  a  smcul  scale  examples  occur  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands  as  at  Start  Bay,  Devon  (Fig.  127)»  where  the  slates  (e)  with 
their  weathered  surface  (d)  are  flanked  by  a  fresh  water-lake  yo)y 
ponded  back  by  a  bar  (fi)  from  the  sea  (a).    The  lagoons  of  the 


Fig.  127.— SicmoN  Bab  aitd  Lagoon,  Slapton  Pool,  Stabt  Bat,  Dsyom  (B.). 

Italian  coast  and  the  Eurische  and  Frische  Haf  in  the  Baltic,  near 
Dantzic,  are  feuniliar  examples.  A  conspicuous  series  of  these 
alluvial  bars  fronts  the  American  mainland  for  many  hundred  miles 
round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  shores  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
North  Carolina  (Fig.  126).  A  space  of  several  hundred  miles  on 
the  east  coast  of  Lidia  is  similarly  bordered,  il.  de  Beaumont, 
indeed,  estimated  that  about  a  third  of  the  whole  of  the  coast-lines 
of  the  continents  is  fringed  with  such  alluvial  bars.^ 

On  a  coast-line  such  as  that  of  Western  Europe,  subject  both  to 
powerful  tidal  action  and  to  strong  gales  of  wind,  many  interesting 
illustrations  may  be  studied  of  the  struggle  between  the  rivers  and 
the  sea,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sediment  borne  &om  the  land.    De 

'  Lef(m$  de  OMogie  praiique,  i.  p.  249.    In  this  Yolnme  some  mtereating  examples 
of  this  land  of  deposit  are  described, 
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In  Beche  described  an  example  from  the  coast  of  South  Wales  where 
two  streamB,  the  Towey  and  Nedd  (a  and  h.  Fig.  128),  enter  Swansea 
Bar,  bearing^witb  them  a  congiderable  amotmt  of  sandy  and  muddy 
Bediment.  The  fine  mud  ia  carried  by  the  ebb-tide  {t  1 1)  into  the 
sheltered  bay  between  Swansea  (c)  and  the  Mumble  R«>cks  («),  bat  is 
partly  swept  round  this  headland  into  the  Bristol  Channel.    The 


N  \V 


Fio.  128.— AcnoN  of  Ritsbb,  Tidbs,  and  TraDs  in  BwAitau  Bat  (B.). 

coarser  sandy  sediment,  more  rapidly  thrown  down,  is  stirred  up  and 
driven  shorewardB  by  the  breakers  caused  by  the  preralent  west  and 
Bontb-west  winds  (w).  The  sandy  flats  thereby  lormed  are  partly 
uncovered  at  low  water,  and  being  then  dried  by  the  wind,  snpply  it 
with  the  Band  which  it  blows  inland  to  form  the  lines  of  sand- 
dimes  C^)-' 

(/)  I)eltaB  in  the  Sea. — ^The  tendency  of  sediment  to  accumulate 
in  a  ton^e  of  flat  land  when  a  river  loses  itself  in  a  lake  is  exhibited 
on  a  far  vaster  scale  where  the  great  rivers  of  the  continents  enter 
the  sea.  It  was  to  one  of  these  maritime  accnmulationB,  that  of  the 
Nile,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to 
their  letter  A,  with  the  apezpointiugaptheriTeT,  and  the  base  front- 
ing the  sea.  This  shape  being  the  common  one  in  all  such  alluvial 
deposits  at  river  moutos,  the  term  delta  has  become  their  general 
designation.  A  delta  consists  of  successive  layers  of  detritus,  brought 
down  from  the  land  and  spread  out  in  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  a  nver 
until  they  reach  the  surface,  and  then,  partly  by  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion and  partly  by  flooding  of  the  river,  form  a  plain,  of  which  the 
inner  and  higher  portion  comes  eventually  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
floods.  Large  quantities  of  drift-wood  are  often  carried  down,  and 
bodies  of  animals  are  swept  ofTto  be  buried  in  the  delta,  or  even  to 
be  floated  out  to  sea.  Hence,  in  deposits  formed  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  we  may  always  expect  to  find  terrestrial  organic  remains. 

A  delta  does  not  necessarily  form  at  every  river-mouth,  even 
where  there  is  plenty  of  sediment.  In  particular,  where  the  coast- 
'  "Oeokaioxl  Observer,"  p.  S8. 
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line  on  either  side  is  \oftY,  and  the  water  deep,  or  where  the  coast  is 
swept  by  powerful  tidal  cnneDts,  there  is  no  delta.  Id  some  cases, 
too,  the  sediment  spreads  out  over  the  seft-bottom  withont  being 
allowed  by  the  sea  to  bnild  itself  up  into  land,  as  happens  at  the 
months  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  nurth-west  of  France. 


When  a  rivei  enters  npon  the  delta  portion  of  its  o 
a  new  character.  In  the  preTioos  parts  of  its  jonmey  it  is  always 
being  augmented  by  tributaries ;  but  now  it  begins  to  split  np  into 
branches,  which  wind  to  and  iro  through  the  flat  alluvial  land,  often 
coalescing  and  thus  enclosing  insular  spaces  of  all  dimensionB.  The 
feeble  current,  no  longer  able  to  bear  along  all  its  weight  of  sediment, 
allows  much  of  it  to  smk  to  the  bottom  and  tc  gather  over  the  tracts 
which  are  from  time  to  time  submerged.  Hence  many  of  the 
channels  get  choked  np,  while  others  are  opened  out  in  the  plain,  to 
be  in  tarn  abandoned ;  and  thus  the  river  restlessly  shifta  its  channels. 
The  seaward  ends  of  at  least  the  main  channels  grow  outwards  by 
the  constant  aocnmnlation  of  detritus  pushed  into  the  sea,  unless  this 

Sowth  chances  to  be  checked  by  any  marine  eunent  sweeping  past 
e  delta.     These  features  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  by  the  great  delta  of  the  Mississippi  (Fig.  129).     The  area  of 


Fio.  129.— Hap  or  Dxi/ta  or 

this  vast  expanse  of  allnvium  is  given  at  12,300  sqnare  miles, 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  262  feet  yearly  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  at 
a  point  vmich  is  now  220  miles  from  the  head  of  the  delta.^ 

On  a  smaller  scale  the  rivers  of  Europe  furnish  many  excellent 
illustrations  of  delta  growth.    Thus  the  Rhine,  Hense,  Sambre, 
Scheldt,  and  other  rivers  have  formed  the  wide  maritime  plain  of 
>  Hnmphreyi  and  Abbot,  op.  cU. 
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Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Rhone  has  deposited  an  important 
delta  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  are  being  so  rapidly  shallowed  and  nlled  up  by  the  Po,  Adige» 
and  other  streams,  that  Bayenna,  originally  built  in  a  lagoon  like 
Venice,  is  now  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  port  of  Adria,  so  well 
known  in  ancient  times  as  to  haye  giyen  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  is 
now  14  miles  inland,  while  on  other  parts  of  that  coast-line  the  breadth 
of  land  ^ined  within  the  last  1800  years  has  been  as  much  as  20 
miles.  Borings  for  water  near  Venice  to  a  depth  of  572  feet  haye 
disclosed  a  succession  of  nearly  horizontal  clays,  sands,  and  lignitiferous 
beds.  Marine  shells  (Oardium,  dte.)  occur  m  the  sandy  layers;  the 
lignites  and  b'gnitiferous  clays  contain  land  yegetation  and  terrestrial 
shells  (Sucoinea,  Pupa^  Hdios),  the  whole  succession  of  deposits  indica- 
ting an  alternation  of  marine  and  terrestrial  or  fresh-water  conditions.^ 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  great  additions  haye 
been  made  to  the  coast-line  within  the  historical  period.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  Tuscan  riyers  lay  down  as  much  as  12  million  cubic 
yards  of  sediment  eyery  year  within  the  marshes  of  the  Maremma. 
The  '*  yellow  **  Tiber,  as  it  was  aptly  termed  by  the  Bomans,  owes  its 
colour  to  the  abundance  of  the  sediment  which  it  carries  to  sea.  It 
has  long  been  adding  to  the  coast-line  at  its  mouth  at  the  rate  of 
from  12  to  13  feet  per  annum.  The  ancient  harbour  of  Ostia  is  now 
consequently  more  than  3  miles  inland.  Its  ruins  are  at  present 
being  exeayated,  but  eyery  flood  of  the  riyer  leayes  a  thick  deposit 
of  mud  on  the  streets  and  on  the  floors  of  the  uncoyered  houses. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Tiber  has  not  only  adyanced  its  coast- 
line, but  has  raised  its  bed  on  the  plains  by  the  deposit  of  alluyium, 
BO  that  it  now  oyerflows  places  which,  2000  years  ago,  could  not  haye 
been  so  frequently  under  water.^  In  the  Black  Sea  a  great  delta  is 
rapidly  growing  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  At  the  Eilia  outlets 
the  water  is  shallowing  so  fast  that  the  lines  of  soundings  of  6  feet 
and  30  feet  are  adyancing  into  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  between  300 
and  400  feet  per  annum.'  The  typical  delta  of  the  Nile  has  a 
seaward  border  180  miles  in  length,  the  distance  from  which  to  the 
apex  of  the  plain  where  the  riyer  bifurcates  is  90  miles.  The  united 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  (Fi^.  130^  coyers  a  space  of 
between  50,000  and  60,000  square  miles,  and  has  oeen  bored  through 
to  a  depth  of  481  feet 

'  filie  de  Beaumoni,  ''Lemons  de  G^logie  pratique,"  i.  p.  823.  OeoL  Mag.  iz. 
(1872),  p.  486. 

'  Bee  an  iDteresting  article  by  Professor  Oharles  Martins  on  the  Aignes-Mortes,  in 
Ueveu  de$  Deux  Monde;  1874,  p.  780.  I  aooompanied  the  distingnished  I^ench  geologist 
on  the  oooasion  of  his  yisit  to  Ostia  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  was  mnoh  struck  with  the 
proofs  of  the  rapidity  of  deposit  in  favourable  situations.  In  the  article  just  cited  some 
Taloable  information  is  giyen  regarding  the  prognrees  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Interesting  historical  information  as  to  geologies!  changes  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Bhine,  Mouse,  Elbe^  Fo,  Bhone,  and  other  European  rivers,  as  weU  as  of 
the  Nile,  will  be  found  in  £Ue  de  Beaumont's  **  Lemons  de  GhK)logie  pratique/'  yoL  i. 
p.  253. 

•  Hartley,  Min,  of  Proe,  In$l.  Cic.  Engin.  xxxn.  p.  2ia 
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{g)  Sea-borne  Sediment. — Although  more  properly  to  be  ootioed 
□nder  the  eection  on  the  Sea,  the  Snu  course  of  the  materials  worn 
by  rains  and  rivers  from  the  surface  of  the  land  may  be  referred  to 
here.    By  ias  the  la^er  part  of  these  matenals  siDke  to  the  bottom 


Fig.  130. — Dbo'A  ov  TBa  Qanoih  txo  Bbabhafdt&a  (with  Bcilb  or  MiLia). 

close  to  the  land.  It  is  only  the  fine  mud  carried  in  saspension  in 
the  water  which  is  carried  out  to  sea.  The  sea  fronting  the  Amazon  is 
discoloured  for  300  miles  by  the  mud  of  that  river.  Ihe  soandings 
taken  by  the  "Challenger  brought  up  land-derived  detritus  from 
depths  of  1600  fathoms, — 200  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  shores 
(p.  438). 

§  4.  Lakes. 

Depressions  filled  with  water  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and 
^own  as  lakes,  occur  abondautiy  in  the  northern  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  more  sparingly,  but  often  of  large  size,  in  warmer 
latitudee.  They  do  not  oelong  to  the  normal  s^tem  of  erosion  in 
which  running  water  is  the  prime  agent,  and  to  Which  the  excavation 
of  valleys  mwT ravines  must  Ibe  attributed.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
exceptional  to  that  systetn,  for  the  constant  tendency  of  running 
water  is  to  fill  them  up.  Theirorigin.therefore,  must  be  sought  among 
some  of  the  other  geological  processes.     (See  Book  VII.) 

Lakes  are  conveniently  classed  as  fresh  or  salt.  Those  which 
possess  an  outlet  contain  in  almost  all  cases  fresh  water ;  those  which 
have  none  are  usually  salt. 

L  Fresh-vrater  Lakes. — In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  lakes  are  prodigiously  abundant  on  ice-worn  rocky  surfaces 
irrespective  of  dominant  lines  of  drainage.  They  seem  to  oe  distri- 
buted as  it  were  at  random,  being  found  now  on  the  summits  of  ridges, 
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now  on  the  sides  of  bills,  and  now  oyer  broad  plains.  Tbey  lie  for 
tbe  most  part  in  rock-basins,  bot  manj  of  tnem  bave  barriers  of 
detritus.  Tbeir  connection  witb  the  operations  of  the  glacial  period 
will  be  afterwards  alladed  to.  Li  the  mountainous  regions  of 
temperate  and  polar  latitudes,  lakes  abound  in  valleys,  and  are 
connected  with  main  drainage  lines.  In  North  America  and  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  vast  sheets  of  fresh  water  occur  in  depressions  of 
the  land,  and  are  rather  inland  seas  than  lakes. 

The  distribution  of  t^perature  in  lakes  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able geolomcal  interest  ^i  regard  to  which  careful  measurements  are 
much  needed.  The  obd^rvations  of  Sir  Robert  Christison  at  Loch 
Lomond  in  Scotland,  show  that  in  this  sheet  of  water,  which  lies  25 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  a  depth  of  about  600  feet;,  and  is  in 
great  measure  surrounded  with  high  hills,  a  tolerably  constant 
temperature  of  about  42^  Fahr.  is  found  to  pervade  the  lowest  100 
feet  of  water.  Again  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  surface  temperature 
in  autumn  is  78°  Fahr.,  while  the  bottom  water  at  a  depth  of  950 
feet  was  found  to  mark  41°  T.  The  Lago  Sabatino  near  Kome  has  a 
temperature  of  77°  at  the  surface,  but  one  of  44°  at  a  depth  of  490 
feet.  Similar  observations  on  other  deep  lakes  in  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy  indicate  the  existence  in  all  of  them  of  a  permanent 
mass  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom.  The  cold  heavy  water  of  the 
surface  in  winter  must  sink  down,  and  as  the  upper  layers  cannot  be 
heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  save  to  a  trifling  and  superficial 
extent,  the  temperature  of  the  deep  parts  of  these  basins  is  kept 
permanently  low. 

Geological  function& — ^Among  the  geological  functions  dis- 
charged by  lakes  the  following  may  be  noticed : 

Ist.  Lakes  e(|ualize  the  temperature  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  lie,  preventing  it  from  fiEtlling  as  much  in  winter  and  rising  as 
much  in  summer  as  it  would  otherwise  da  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  surface  water  at  the  outflow  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva  is  nearly  4^  warmer  than  that  of  the  air. 

2nd.  Lakes  regulate  the  drainage  of  the  area  below  their  outfall, 
thereby  preventing  or  lessening  the  destructive  effects  of  floods.^ 

3rd.  Lakes  filter  river  water  and  permit  the  undisturbed  accu- 
mulation of  new  deposits,  which  in  some  modem  cases  may  cover 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  surface,  and  may  attain  a  thickness 
of  nearly  3000  feet  (Lake  Superior  has  an  area  of  32,000  square 
miles ;  La^o  Maggiore  is  28U0  feet  deep).  How  thoroaghly  lakes 
can  filter  river^water  is  typically  displayed  by  the  contrast  between 
the  muddy  river  which  flows  in  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  *'  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Khone,"  which  escapes  at  the 

>  VlTinda,  by  blowing  stroDglj  down  the  length  of  a  lake,  sometimes  oonnderably 
inerenae  for  the  time  being  tbe  volnme  of  tbe  onraow.  If  thlB  takes  place  coinddently 
with  a  heavy  raiD£Bd],  the  flood  of  the  esoaping  river  is  greatly  augmented.  These  ftatoes 
are  noticed  in  Loch  Tay  (D.  Stevenson,  **  Bedamation  of  Land,"  p.  14).  Uenoe,  thongh, 
on  the  whole  lakes  tend  to  moderate  floods  in  the  ontflowing  rivers,  they  may,  by  a 
combination  of  oiroimistanoes,  sometimes  increase  them. 
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foot.  The  mouths  of  sraall  brooks  entering  lakes  afford  excellent 
materials  for  studying  the  behaviour  of  silt*bearing  streams  when 
they  reach  still  water.  Each  rivulet  may  be  observed  pushing 
forward  its  delta  composed  of  successive  sloping  layers  of  sediment 
(atUe  p.  384).  On  a  shelying  bank  the  coarser  detritus  may  repose 
directly  upon  the  solid  rock  of  the  district  (Fig.  131).    But  as  it 


Fio.  131.— Sbotion  of  ▲  Dblta-ooiui  fushed  bt  ▲  Bbook  dito  a  Lars. 

advances  into  the  lake  it  may  come  to  rest  upon  some  older  lacustrine 
deposit  (Fig.  132). 

A  river  which  flows  through  a  succession  of  lakes  cannot  carry 
much  sediment  to  the  sea,  unless  it  has  a  long  course  to  run  after 
it  has  passed  the  lowest  lake,  and  receives  one  or  more  muddy 
tributaries.    Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a  hilly  region,  a 


FlQ.  182. — BtRXAH  DbTBITUS  pushed  FORWABD  OTEB  a  PBEVIOUg 

LAOCffTBnnB  Bilt  (B.). 

stream  passes  through  a  series  of  lakes  (as  a,  b^  c,  in  Fig.  133).  As 
the  highest  lake  will  intercept  much,  perhaps  all,  of  this  sediment,  the 
next  in  succession  will  receiye  little  or  none  until  the  first  is  either 
filled  up  or  has  been  drained  by  the  cutting  of  a  gorge  through  the 
interyenin^  rock  at/.  The  same  process  will  be  repeated  at  e  and  d 
until  the  hikes  are  effaced,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  alluvial 
meadows. 

Besides  the  detrital  accumulations  due  to  the  influx  of  streams 
there  are  some  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  lakes 


Fio.  188.— Filuho  up  of  a  suooessiok  of  Laesb  (B,), 

themselyes.  Even  on  small  sheets  of  water  the  eroding  influence  of 
wind  waves  may  be  observed;  but  on  lar^e  lakes  the  wind  throws 
the  water  into  wayes  which  almost  riyal  those  of  the  ocean  in  size 
and  destructive  power.  Beaches,  sand-dunes,  shore-cliffs,  and 
other  jGetmiliar  features  of  the  meeting  line  between  land  and  sea 
reappear  along  the  margins  of  such  great  fresh-water  seas  as  Lake 
Superior.  Beneath  the  leyel  of  the  water  a  terrace  or  platform  is 
formed,  t^e  distance  from  shore  and  depth  of  which  vary  with  the 
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enevej  of  the  waves  by  which  it  is  produced.  This  subaqueous 
platrorm  is  well  dereloped  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

4th.  Lakes  serve  as  basins  in  which  chemical  deposits  may  take 
place.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  and  extensive  are  those  of  iron 
ore,  which  chiefly  occur  in  northern  latitudes  (p.  174).^ 

fith.  Lakes  furnish  an  abode  for  a  lacustrine  fauna  and  flora^ 
receive  the  remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  washed  down  from  the 
surroundiog  country,  and  entomb  these  organisms  in  the  growing 
deposits,  so  as  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  period 
during  which  they  continue.  It  is  as  receptacles  of  sediment  and 
localities  for  the  preservation  of  a  portion  of  the  terresfrial  fauna 
and  flora  that  laKes  present  their  chief  interest  to  a  geologi8t. 
Their  deposits  consist  of  alternations  of  sand,  silt,  mud,  and 
^vel,  with  occasional  irregular  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
layers  of  calcareous  marl  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  lacustrine 
shells,  Entomostraoa,  &a  In  lakes  receiving  much  sediment  little 
or  no  marl  can  accumulate  during  the  time  when  sediment  is 
being  deposited.  In  small,  clear,  and  not  very  deep  lakes,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  little  sediment  or  where  it  only 
comes  occasionallv  at  intervals  of  flood,  beds  of  white  marl,  formed 
entirely  of  organic  remains,  may  gather  on  the  bottom  to  a  depth 
of  many  yards,  as  has  happened  in  numerous  districts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  fresh-water  limestones  and  clays  of  some  old  lake 
basins  (those  of  Miocene  time  in  Auvergne  and  Switzerland,  and  of 
Eocene  age  in  Wyoming,  for  example)  cover  areas  occasionally 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  attain  a  thickness  of 
hundreds,  sometimes  even  thousands  of  feet. 

Existing  lakes  are  of  geologically  recent  origin.  Their  dis- 
appearance is  continually  m  progress  by  infilling  and  erosion. 
IBeisides  the  displacement  of  their  water  by  alluvial  accumuJatioDS, 
they  are  lowered  and  eventually  drained  by  the  cutting  down  of  the 
barrier  at  their  outlets.  Where  they  are  effaced  merely  by  erosion 
it  must  be  an  excessively  slow  process,  owing  to  the  filtered  character 
of  the  water  (p.  373),  but  where  it  is  performed  by  the  retrocession 
of  a  waterfall  at  the  head  of  an  advancmg  gorge  it  may  be  relatively 
rapid.^  It  is  usual  to  find  in  a  river  course  a  lake-like  expansion  of 
alluvial  land  above  each  gorge.  These  plains  may  be  regarded  as 
old  lake-bottoms,  which  have  been  drained  by  the  editing  out  of 
the  ravines.  It  is  likewise  common  to  meet  with  successive  terraces 
fringing  a  lake  and  marking  former  levels  of  its  waters.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  continued  operation  of  the  agencies  which  tend  to 
effiice  them,  the  lakes  now  extant  are  seen  to  be  necessarily  of  com- 

Eratively  recent  date.    Their  modes  of  origin  are  discussed  in 
K)k  VII. 

'  For  an  elaborate  paper  on  these  lake-ores  (See-erze)  see  Stapfl;  Z.  Dewt$eh,  Choi. 
Om.  xyili.  pp.  86-173 ;  vXwopotUa  Section  IIL  p.  462. 

'  The  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  said  to  have  been  lowered  about  six  and  a  half 
feet  since  Boman  times  (fivXL  Soe.  Giol,  France  (8),  iii  p.  140) ;  bnt  this  may  be  explicable 
by  diminution  in  the  water  supply. 
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XL  Baline  Lakes,  considered  chemically,  may  be  grouped  as 
mU  laJceSf  where  the  chief  oonstituents  are  sodium  and  magnesium 
chlorides  with  magnesium  and  cabnam  sulphates ;  and  hitter  lakes, 
which  usually  are  distinguished  by  their  la^  percentage  of  sodium 
carbonate  as  well  as  chloride  and  sulphate  (natron-lakes),  sometimes 
by  their  proportion  of  borax  (borax  lakes).  From  a  geological 
point  of  Tiew  they  may  be  diyided  into  two  classes — (1)  those 
which  owe  their  saltness  to  the  eyaporation  and  concentration  of 
the  fresh  water  poured  into  them  by  their  feeders ;  and  (2)  those 
which  were  originally  parts  of  the  ocean. 

(a\  Salt  and  bitter  lakes  of  terrestrial  origin  are 
abundantly  scattered  oyer  inland  areas  of  drainage  in  the  heart  of 
continents,  as  in  Utah  and  adjacent  Territories  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  These  sheets  of  water  were 
doubtless  fresh  at  first,  but  they  haye  progressiyely  increased  in 
salinity,  because,  though  the  water  is  eyaporated,  there  is  no  escape 
for  its  dissolyed  salts,  which  consequently  remain  in  the  increasingly 
concentrated  liquid. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  which  has  now  been  so  carefully 
studied  by  Gilbert  and  other  geologists,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  an  inland  basin,  formed  by  unequal  subterranean  moye- 
ment  that  has  intercepted  the  drainage  of  a  large  area,  wherein 
rainfall  and  eyaporation  on  the  whole  balance  each  other,  and  where 
the  water  becomes  increasingly  salt  from  eyaporation,  but  is  liable 
to  fluctuations  in  leyel,  according  to  oscillations  of  meteorological 
conditions.  The  present  lake  occupies  an  area  of  rather  more> 
than  2000  square  miles,  its  surface  bein^  at  a  height  of  4250  feet 
aboye  the  sea.  It  is,  howeyer,  merely  the  shrunk  remnant  of 
a  onco  far  more  extensiye  sheet  of  water  to  which  the  name  of 
Lake  Bonneyille  has  been  giyen  by  Gilbert.  It  is  partly  surrounded 
with  mountains,  along  the  sides  of  which  well-defined  lines  of 
terrace  mark  former  leyels  of  the  water.  The  highest  of  these 
terraces  lies  about  940  feet  aboye  the  present  surface  of  the  lake,  so 
that  when  at  its  greatest  dimensions,  this  yast  sheet  of  water  must 
haye  stood  at  a  leyel  of  about  5200  feet  aboye  the  sea,  and  coyered 
an  area  of  800  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  180  miles  in  extreme 
width  from  east  to  west.  It  was  then  certainly  fresh,  for,  haying  an 
outlet  to  the  north,  it  drained  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  its 
stratified  deposits  an  abundant  lacustrine  molluscan  fauna  has  been 
found.  According  to  Gilbert  there  are  proofs  that  preyious  to  the 
great  extension  of  Lake  Bonneville,  there  was  a  dry  period,  during 
which  considerable  accumulations  of  subaerial  detritus  were  formed 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  A  great  meteorological  change 
then  took  place,  and  the  whole  vast  basin,  not  only  that  termed  Lake 
Bonneyille,  but  a  second  large  basin.  Lake  Lahontan  of  Xing,  lying  to 
tiie  west  and  hardly  inferior  in  area,  was  gradually  filled  with  £resh 
water.  Again  another  meteorological  reyolution  superyened  and  the 
climate  once  more  became  dry.    The  waters  shrank  back,  and  in  so 
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doing,  when  they  had  sunk  below  the  level  of  their  outlet,  began  to 
grow  increaeinglj  saline.  The  decrease  of  the  water  and  the  increase 
of  salinity  were  in  direct  relation  to  each  other,  nntil  the  present 
d^ree  fa  concentration  has  been  reached,  as  shown  in  the  table 
(p.  898).  The  Great  Salt  Lake,  at  present  having  an  extreme  depth  of 
Idas  than  50  feet,  is  still  subject  to  oscillations  of  level.  When 
sorveyed  by  the  Stansbnry  expedition  in  1849,  its  level  was  eleven 
feet  lower  than  in  1877,  when  the  Survey  of  the  40th  Parallel 


examined  the  ground.  From  1866,  however,  a  slow  subsidence  of  the 
lake  has  been  in  progress,  consequent  upon  a  diminution  of  the 
rainfalL  Large  tracts  of  flat  land  formerly  under  water  are  being 
laid  bare.  As  the  water  recedes  from  them  and  they  are  exposed  to 
the  remarkably  dry  atmosphere  of  these  r^ons,  they  soon  become 
crusted  with  a  white  saliferous  and  alkaline  deposition,  which  likewise 
permeates  the  dried  mud  underneath.  Bo  strongly  saline  are  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  so  rapid  the  evaporation,  as  I  found  on  trial, 
that  one  floats  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
wooden  steps  leading  into  the  water  at  the  bathing-places  are  hung 
with  short  stalactites  of  salt  from  the  evaporation  of  the  drip  of  the 
emergent  bathers.* 

(6)  Bait  lakes  of  oceanic  origin  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  In  their  case  portions  of  the  sea  have  been  isolated  by 
movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  these  detadied  areas,  exposed  to 
evaporation,  which  is  only  partially  compensated  by  inflowing  rivers, 
have  shrunk  in  level,  and  at  the  same  time  have  sometimes  grown 
much  Salter  than  the  parent  ocean,  The  Ca^ian  Sea,  180,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  with  a  maximum  depth  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet, 
is  a  magnificent  example.  The  shells  hving  in  iis  waters  are  chiefly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Black  Sea.     Banks  of  them  may  be  traced 


ofWheelei'i  Swv^,  and  ii 
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between  the  two  seas,  with  Bait  lakes,  marshes,  and  other  evidences 
to  prove  that  the  Caspian  was  once  joined  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  had 
thus  communication  with  the  main  ocean.  Li  this  case  also  there  are 
proofs  of  coDsiderable  changes  of  water  level.  At  present  the  surface 
of  the  Oaspian  is  eightv-five  and  a  half  feet  below  that  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Sea  of  Aral,  also  a  salt  basin,  and  once  probably  united 
with  the  Caspian,  now  rests  at  a  level  of  242*7  feet  above  that  sheet 
of  water.  The  steppes  of  South-eastern  Bussia  are  a  vast  depression 
with  numerous  salt  lakes  and  abundant  saline  and  alkaline  aeposits. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  depression  continued  far  to  the  north, 
and  that  a  great  firth,  running  up  between  Europe  and  Asia,  stretched 
completely  across  what  are  now  the  steppes  and  plains  of  the  Tundras 
till  it  merged  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  Seals  of  a  species  {Phoea  easpied) 
which  may  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  nortuem  form  (Ph,  foBtida) 
abound  in  the  Caspian,  which  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  chief  seal- 
fisheries  of  the  world.^  On  the  west  side  of  the  Ural  chain,  even  at 
present,  by  means  of  canals  oonnectiug  the  rivers  Volga  and  Dwina, 
vessels  can  pass  from  the  Oaspian  into  the  White  Sea.' 

The  cause  of  the  isolation  of  the  Caspian  and  the  other  saline 
basins  of  that  region,  is  to  be  sought  in  underground  movements 
which,  according  to  Helmersen,  are  still  in  prepress,  but  partly,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  basins,  probably  chiefly,  in  a  general 
diminution  of  the  water  supply  all  over  Central  Asia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions.  The  rivers  that  flow  from  the  north  towards  Lake 
Baikal,  and  that  once  doubtless  emptied  into  it,  now  lose  them- 
selves in  the  wastes  and  are  evaporated  before  reaching  that  sheet 
of  water,  which  is  fed  only  from  the  mountains  to  the  south.  The 
channels  of  the  Amur  Darya,  Sir  Darya,  aud  other  streams  bear  witness 
also  to  the  same  general  desiccation.^  The  change,  however,  must 
be  extremely  gradual.  At  present  the  amount  of  water  soppUed 
by  rivers  to  the  Caspian  appears  just  to  balance  that  removed  by 
evaporation,  though  there  are  slight  yearly  or  seasonal  fluctuations. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  volume  of  fresh  water  poured  into  it  by 
these  rivers,  the  Caspian  is  not  as  a  whole  so  salt  as  the  main  ocean, 
and  still  less  so  than  the  Mediterranean.  Nevertheless  the  inevitable 
result  of  evaporation  is  there  manifested.  Along  the  shallow  pools 
which  border  this  sea  a  constant  deposition  of  salt  is  taking  place, 
forming  sometimes  a  pan  or  layer  oi  rose-coloured  crystals  on  the 
bottom,  or  gradually  getting  dry,  and  covered  with  driit  sand.  This 
concentration  of  the  water  is  particularly  marked  in  the  great  ofishoot 

'  Another  yariety  or  speoies  of  seal  inhabitB  Lake  Baikal.  For  an  aoconnt  of  the 
Btmctiues  and  diBtribution  of  seals  see  an  interesting  monograph  by  J.  A.  Allen  in 
MtMcdlcmeoM  PuUicatuyM  of  U,8*  CttdoqioaX  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
Washington,  1880. 

'  Ooant  yon  HelmerseD,  howerer,  has  recently  stated  his  belief  that  for  this  extreme 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  Sea  there  is  no  eyidence.  The  shells,  on 
the  presence  of  which  oyer  the  Tundras  the  opinion  was  chiefly  based,  are,  aooordiDg 
to  him,  all  freshwater  species,  and  there  are  no  marine  shells  of  li?ing  species  to  be  met 
with  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

*  BvJL  Acad,  Imp.  8L  Petertibourg,  xzy.  p.  535  (1879). 
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called  the  Earaboghaz,  which  is  connected  with  the  middle  basin  of 
the  Caspian  by  a  channel  150  yards  wide  and  5  feet  deep.  Through 
this  narrow  month  there  flows  from  the  main  sea  a  constant  cnrreut, 
which  Yon  Baer  estimated  to  carry  daily  into  the  Earaboghaz 
350y000  tons  of  salt.  An  appreciable  increase  of  the  saltness  of  that 
^^f  has  been  noticed :  seals,  which  once  frequented  it,  haye  forsaken 
its  barren  shores.  Layers  of  salt  are  gathering  on  the  mud  at  the 
bottom,  where  they  have  formed  a  salt-bed  of  unknown  extent,  and 
the  sounding-line,  when  scarcely  out  of  the  water,  is  coyered  with 
saline  crystals.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  saline  materials 
in  the  waters  of  some  salt  lakes : 
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Deposits  in  Salt  and  Bitter  Lakes. — ^The  study  of  the  pre- 
cipitations which  take  place  on  the  floors  of  modem  salt  lakes  is 
important  in  throwing  light  upon  the  history  of  a  number  of 
chemically  formed  rocks.  The  salts  in  these  waters  accumulate 
until  their  point  of  saturation  is  reached,  or  until  by  chemical  re- 
action they  are  thrown  down.  The  least  soluble  are  naturally  the 
first  to  appear,  the  water  becoming  progressively  more  and  more 
saline  till  it  reaches  a  condition  like  that  of  the  mother  liqnor  of 
a  salt  work.  Gypsum  begins  to  be  thrown  down  from  sea-water 
when  37  per  cent  of  water  has  been  eyaporatedy  but  93  per  cent,  of 
water  must  be  driyen  off  before  chloride  of  sodium  can  begin  to 
be  deposited.  Hence  the  concentration  and  eyaporation  of  the 
water  of  a  salt  lake  haying  a  composition  like  tnat  of  the  sea 
would  giye  rise  first  to  a  layer  or  sole  of  gypsum  followed  by  one 
of  rock-salt.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  normal  order  among 
the  yarious  saliferous  formations  in  the  earth's  crust.  But  gypsum 
may  be  precipitated  without  rock-salt,  either  because  the  water  was 
diluted  Wore  the  point  of  saturation  for  rock-salt  was  reached/ 

^  y<m  Baer,  op.  eU.  (1855-6).  See  also  Carpenter,  Joum,  Boy,  Oeoa.  8oe.  xyiii  Ko.  4. 
For  the  composition  of  the  water  of  salt  and  bitter  liJcee,  see  the  analyses  collected  by/ 
Both  in  his  **  Ghcmisohe  Oeologie,''  L  p.  463,  et  9eq. 
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or  because  the  salt,  if  deposited,  has  been  subsequently  dissolved  and 
removed.  In  every  case  where  an  alternation  of  layers  of  gypsum: 
and  rock-salt  occurs,  there  must  have  been  repeated  renewals  of  the 
water  supply,  each  gypsum  zone  marking  the  commencement  of  a 
new  series  of  precipitates 

Bat  the  composition  of  many  existing  saline  lakes  is  strikingly 
unlike  that  of  the  sea  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  constituents. 
Some  of  them  contain  carbonate  of  sodium ;  in  others  the  chloride  of 
ma^esium  is  enormously  in  excess  of  the  less  soluble  chloride  of 
sodium.  These  variations  modify  the  effects  of  the  evaporation  of 
additional  supplies  of  water  now  poured  into  the  lakes.  The  presence 
of  the  sodium  carbonate  causes  the  decomposition  of  lime  salts  and 
the  consequent  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  accompanied  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  magnesium  carbonate,  while  by  farther 
addition  of  the  sodium  carbonate  a  hydrated  magnesium  carbonate 
may  be  eventually  precipitated.  Hunt  has  shown  that  solutions  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime  decompose  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  CTpsum,  and  eventually  also  of  hydrated  car-* 
bonate  oi  magnesia,  which,  mingling  with  carbonate  of  lime,  may  give 
rise  to  dolomite.^  By  such  processes  the  marls  or  clays  deposited 
on  the  floors  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes  may  conceivably  be  impreg-' 
nated  and  interstratified  with  gypseous  and  dolomitic  matter,  though 
in  the  Trias  and  other  ancient  formations  which  have  been  formed  in 
enclosed  saline  waters,  the  magnesian  chloride  has  probably  been  the 
chief  agent  in  the  production  of  dolomite  (ante  p.  305). 

The  Dead  Sea,  Elton  Lake,  and  other  very  salt  waters  of  the 
Aralo-Caspian  depression  are  interesting  examples  of  salt  lakes 
tax  advanced  in  the  process  of  concentration.  The  great  excess  of 
the  magnesium  chloride  shows,  as  Bischof  pointed  out,  that  the  waters 
of  these  basins  are  a  kind  of  mother  liq^uor,  from  which  most  of  the 
sodiam  chloride  has  already  been  deposited.     The  greater  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  the  ma^esium  chloride  the  less  sodium  chloride  can  be 
eld  in  solution.  Hence  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  other 
streams  enter  the  Dead  Sea,  their  proportion  of  sodium  chloride 
(which  in  the  Jordan  water  amounts  to  from  '0525  to  '0603  per  cent.). 
is  at  once  precipitated.  With  it  there  goes  down  gypnm  in  crystals, 
also  the  carbonate  of  lime  which,  though  present  m  the  tributary 
streams,  is  not  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  spring; 
the  rains  bring  large  quantities  of  muddy  water  into  this  sea. 
Owing  to  dilution  and  diminished  evaporation,  a  check  must  be 
given  to  the  deposition  of  common  salt,  and  a  layer  of  mud  is) 
formed  over  the  oottom.  As  the  summer  advances,  and  the  supply 
of  water  and  mud  decreases,  while  evaporation  increases,  the  deposition 
of  salt  and  gypsum  again  proceeas.'  As  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  liable  to  variations,  purts  of  the  bottom  are  from  time  to' 
time  exposed,  and  show  a  surface  of  bluish  gray  clay  or  marl  full 

»  Bteiry  HuDt^  in  "  Geology  of  Canada"  (1863),  p.  575.' 

*  Bischof,  **  Ohem.  Geol."  i  p.  897.    Both,  *<Ghcm.  Gdol.''  I  p.  476. 
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of  crystals  of  common  salt  and  cypsum.  Beds  of  similar  saliferons 
and  gypsiferous  clays  with  bands  of  gypsum  rise  along  the  slopes 
for  some  height  above  the  present  surface  of  the  water,  and  mark 
the  deposits  left  when  the  Dead  Sea  covered  a  larger  area  than  it 
now  does.  Save  occasional  impressions  of  drifted  terrestrial  plants, 
these  strata  contain  no  organic  remains.^  Interesting  details  regard- 
ing saliferous  deposits  of  recent  origin  on  the  site  of  the  Bitter  Lakes 
were  obtained  during  the  construction  of  the  Suez  CanaL'  Beds  of 
salt  interleaved  with  laminse  of  clay  and  gypsum  crystals  were  found 
to  form  a  deposit  upwards  of  30  feet  thick,  extending  along  21  miles 
in  length  by  about  8  miles  in  breadth.  No  fewer  than  42  layers  of 
salt,  from  3  to  18  centimetres  thick,  could  be  counted  in  a  depth  of 
2*46  metres.  A  deposit  of  earthy  gypsum  and  clay  was  ascertamed  to 
have  a  thickness  of  367  feet  (112  metres),  and  another  bed  of  nearly 
pure  crumbling  gypsum  to  be  about  230  feet  (70  metres)  deep.' 

The  desiccated  floors  of  the  great  saline  lakes  of  Utah  and  Nevada 
have  revealed  some  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  saliferous 
deposits.  The  ancient  terraces  marking  former  levels  of  these  lakes 
are  cemented  by  tofiE^  which  appears  to  have  been  abundantly  formed 
along  the  shores  where  the  waters  of  the  brooks  mingled  with  that 
of  the  lake  and  immediately  parted  with  their  lime.  Even  at  present 
oolitic  grains  of  carbonate  of  time  are  to  be  found  in  course  ofiorma- 
tion  along  the  margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  though  carbonate  of  lime 
has  not  been  detected  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  being  at  once  precipi- 
tated in  the  saline  solution.  The  site  of  the  ancient  salt  lake  which 
has  been  termed  Lake  Lahontan,  displays  areas  several  square  miles 
in  extent  covered  with  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  twenty  to  sixty  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick.  This  tufa,  however,  presents  a 
remarkable  peculiarity.  It  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  composed  of 
what  have  been  determined  to  be  calcareous  pseudomorphs  after 
gaylussite  ^a  mineral  composed  of  carbonates  of  calcium  and  sodium 
with  water)— the  sodium  of  the  mineral  having  been  replaced  by 
calcium.  When  this  tufa  was  originally  formed,  the  waters  of  the 
vast  lake  must  have  been  bitter,  like  those  of  the  little  soda  lakes 
which  now  lie  on  its  site — a  dense  solution  ^in  which  carbonate  of 
soda  predominated.  On  the  margin  of  one  of  the  present  Soda 
Lakes  crystals  of  gaylussite  now  form  in  the  drier  seasons  of  the 
year.  Yet  no  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  detected  in  the 
water.  The  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  crystals  must  be  derived 
from  water,  which  on  entering  the  saline  lakes  is  at  once  deprived 
of  its  lime.^ 

§  5.  Terrestrial  Ice. 

Fresh  water,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  it  reaches  a 
temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  passes  into  the  solid  state  by  crystallizipg 

'  Lartet,  Butt,  8oc,  0€ol.  (2Dd  s^r.),  xxii.  p.  450,  et  Mq, 

'  Lesaeps,  Ann.  Ckim.  et  Phys.  (5),  iii.  p.  139.    Bader,  VerhandL  K.  K.  BeiehtantL 
1869.  p.  288. 

*  King,  iSrpIofatton  of  the  iOth  Parallel,  i.  p.  510. 
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into  ice.  In  this  condition  it*  performs  a  series  of  important 
geological  operations  before  being  again  melted  and  relegated  to 
the  general  mass  of  liquid  terrestrial  waters.  Five  conditions  under 
which  ice  occurs  on  the  land  deserve  notice,  viz.,  frost,  frozen  rivers 
and  lakes,  hail,  snow,  and  glaciers. 

Frost. — ^Water  in  freezing  expands.  If  it  be  confined  in  such 
a  way  that  expansion  is  impossible,  it  remains  liquid  even  at  tem- 
peratures far  below  the  freezing  point;  but  the  instant  that  the 
pressure  is  removed  this  chilled  water  becomes  solid  ice.  There  is  a 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  water  to  expand  and  become  solid, 
very  considerable  pressure  being  needed  to  counterbalance  this 
expansive  power,  which  increases  as  the  temperature  sinks.  At  30^ 
Fanr.  the  pressure  must  amount  to  146  atmospheres,  or  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  ice  a  mile  high,  or  138  tons  on  the  square  foot 
Consequently  when  the  water  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  its 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  its  enclosing  cavity  must  exceed  138  tons  on 
the  square  foot.  Bombshells  and  cannon  filled  with  water  and 
hermetically  sealed  have  been  burst  in  strong  frosts  by  the  expansion 
of  the  freezing  water  within  them.  In  nature  the  enormous  pressures 
which  can  be  obtained  artificially  occur  rarely  or  not  at  all,  because 
the  spaces  into  wliich  water  penetrates  can  hardly  ever  be  so  securely 
closed  as  to  permit  the  water  to  be  cooled  down  considerably  below 
32°  Fahr.  before  freezing.  But  ice  forming  at  even  two  or  three 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  exerts  an  enormous  disruptive 
force. 

Soils  and  rocks  being  all  porous,  and  usually  containing  a  good 
deal  of  moisture,  have  their  particles  pushed  asunder  by  the  freezing 
of  this  interstitial  water.  Stones,  stumps  of  trees  or  other  objects 
imbedded  in  the  ground  are  squeezed  out  of  it.  When  a  thaw  comes, 
the  soil  seems  as  if  it  had  been  ground  down  in  a  mortar.  Water 
freezing  in  the  innumerable  joints  and  fissures  of  rocks  exerts  great 
pressure  upon  the  walls  between  which  it  lies,  pushing  them  asunder 
as  if  a  wedge  were  driven  between  them.  When  this  ice  melts,  the 
separated  masses  do  not  return  to  their  original  position.  Their 
centre  of  gravity  in  successive  winters  becomes  more  and  more 
displaced,  until  the  sundered  masses  fall  apart.  In  mountainous 
districts,  where  the  winters  are  severe^  and  in  high  latitudes,  much 
waste  is  thus  produced  on  exposed  cliffs  and  loose  blocks  of  rock. 

f  Some  measure  of  its  magnitud!e  may  be  seen  in  the  heaps  of  angular 

rubbish  which  in  these  regions  so  i'requently  lie  at  the  foot  of  crags 
and  steep  slopes.  At  Spitzbergen  and  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  the 
obseiTed  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  frost  is  enormous.  The 
short  warm  summer,  melting  the  snow,  fills  the  pores  and  joints  of 

[  the  rocks  with  water,  which  when  it  freezes  splits  off  large  blocks, 

launching  them  to  the  base  of  the  declivities,  where  they  are  further 
broken  up  by  the  same  cause. 

Frozen  XUvers  and  Lakes. — ^In  countries  such  as  Canada  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  over  in  winter  with  a  cake  of  ice  1^  to  2^ 

2  D 
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feet  thick.  A  vast  amount  of  anchor-ice  is  likewise  formed  on  the 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  rises  to  the  surface.  In  several  ways 
geological  changes  are  thus  effected.  Mud,  gravel,  and  boulders, 
encased  in  the  anchor-ice  or  pushed  along  by  it  on  the  bottom,  are 
moved  from  their  position.  Tnis  ice,  formed  in  considerable  quantity 
[  in  the  rapids  of  the  Canadian  rivers,  is  carried  down  stream  and 

^  accumulates  against  the  bars  and  banks  or  is  pushed  over  upon  the 

surface  of  the  upper  ice.  By  its  accumulation  a  temporary  barrier 
is  formed,  the  barsting  of  which  causes  destructive  floods.  When 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  early  summer,  cakes  of  it  which  have  formed  along 
shore  and  have  enclosed  beach- pebbles  and  boulders,  float  off  so  as 
either  to  drop  these  in  deeper  water  or  to  strand  them  on  some  other 
part  of  the  shore.  This  kind  of  transport  takes  place  on  a  great 
scale  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  islets  of  boulder  clay  and  solid  rock 
are  fringed  with  blocks  which  have  been  stranded  by  ice  and  which 
are  ready  to  be  again  enclosed,  and  floated  off  further  down  stream. 
Should  a  gale  arise  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  frosty  vast 
piles  of  ice,  with  mingled  gravel  and  boulders,  may  be  driven  ashore 
and  pushed  up  the  beach ;  even  blocks  of  stones  of  considerable  size, 
are  sometimes  forced  to  a  height  of  several  yards,  tearing  up  the 
soil  on  their  way,  and  helping  to  form  a  bank  above  the  water  leveL 
In  the  same  river  ^reat  destruction  of  banks  has  been  caused  by 
rafts  of  ice,  and  particularly  of  anchor-ioe.  Crab  Island,  for  example, 
which  was  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  has  entirely  disappeared,  its  place  being  indicated  merely 
by  a  strong  ripple  of  the  water,  which  is  every  year  getting  deeper 
over  the  site.^  Other  islands  have  also  been  destroyed.  Great 
damage  is  frequently  done  to  qua^s  and  bridges  in  the  same  region 
by  masses  of  river-ice  driven  against  them  on  the  arrival  of  spring. 
Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  increased  power  of  transport 
and  erosion  acquired  bv  rivers  liable  to  be  frozen  over,  and  especially 
when  their  ice  is  broken, up  in  the  higher  parts  of  their  courses, 
before  it  gives  way  in  the  lower  (p.  368). 

Hail,  the  formation  of  which  is  not  yet  well  understood,  falls 
chiefly  in  summer  and  during  thunderstorms.  When  the  pellets  of 
ice  are  frozen  together  so  as  to  reach  the  ground  in  lumps  as  large  as 
a  pigeon's  egg,  or  larger,  great  damage  is  often  done  to  cattle,  flying 
birds,  and  vegetation.  Trees  have  their  leaves  and  fruit  torn  off,  and 
farm  crops  are  beaten  down. 

Snow. — In  those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  where,  either 
from  geographical  position  or  from  elevation  into  the  upper  cold 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  below  the 
freezing  point,  the  condensed  moisture  falls  chiefly  as  snow,  and 
remains  in  great  measure  unmelted  throughout  the  year.  A  line 
termed  the  snovhUne  can  be  traced,  below  which  the  snow  disappear 
in  summer,  but  above  which  it  continues  to  cover  the  whole  or  great 
part  of  the  surface.   The  snow-line  comes  down  to  the  sea  within  the 

>  Bleasdell,  Q,  J.  QeoL  Soe,  xxvi  p.  669;  zxviii.  p.  292. 
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polar  circles.  Between  these  limits  it  rises  gradually  in  level  till  it 
reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  tropical  latitudes.  South  of  lat.  78^ 
N.  it  begins  to  retire  from  the  sea-level^  so  that  on  the  coast  of 
northern  Scandinavia  it  is  already  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  / 
None  of  the  British  mountains  quite  reach  it  In  the  Alps  it  stands 
at  8500  feety  on  the  Andes  at  18^000  feet,  and  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  at  19,000  feet 

Snow  exhibits  two  different  kinds  of  geological  behaviour,  (1) 
conservative,  and  ^2)  destructive.  (1)  Lying  stationary  and  unmelted 
it  exercises  a  protective  influence  on  the  face  of  the  land,  shielding 
rocks,  soils,  and  vegetation  from  the  effects  of  frost.  On  low  grounds 
this  is  doubtless  its  chief  function.  (2)  When  snow  falls  in  a 
partially  melted  state  it  is  apt  to  accumulate  on  branches  and  leaves, 
until  by  its  weight  it  breaKs  them  off,  or  even  bears  down  entire 
trees.  Great  destruotion  is  thus  caused  in  dense  forests.  Snow 
which  falls  thickly  on  steep  mountain  slopes  is  frequently  during 
spring  and  summer  detached  in  large  sheets.  These  rush  aown  the 
declivities  as  avaJanehes,  and  sweep  away  trees,  soil,  crops,  and 
houses.  Another  indirect  effect  of  snow  is  seen  in  the  sudden  rise 
of  rivers  when  warm  weather  rapidly  melts  the  mountain  snows. 
Many  summer  freshets  are  thus  caused  in  Switzerland.  It  is  to  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  rather  than  to  rain,  that  rivers  descending  from 
snowy  mountains  owe  their  periodical  floods.  Hence  such  rivers 
attain  their  greatest  volume  in  summer,  A  curious  destructive 
action  of  snow  has  been  observed  on  the  sides  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
where  the  drifting  of  snow  crystals  by  the  wind  in  some  of  the  passes 
has  damaged  and  even  killed  the  pine  trees,  wearing  away  the 
foliage,  cutting  off  the  bark  and  even  sawing  into  the  wood  for 
several  inches.^ 

Qlaciers^  are  rivers  of  ice  formed  by' the  slow  movement  and 
compression  of  the  snow  which  by  gravitation  creeps  downward  into 
valleys  descending  from  snow-nehls.  The  snow  in  the  higher 
regions  is  loose  and  granular.  As  it  moves  downward  it  becomes 
firmer,  passing  into  the  condition  of  nevS  or  fim  {p.  111).  Gradually 
as  the  separate  granules  are  pressed  together  ana  the  air  is  sq^ueezed 
out,  the  mass  assumes  the  character  of  blue  compact  crystallme  ice. 
From  a  geological  point  of  view  a  glacier  may  be  regarded  as  the 
drainage  of  the  snowfall  above  the  snow-line,  as  a  river  is  the 
drainage  of  the  rainfall.  A  glacier,  like  a  river,  is  always  in  motion, 
though  so  slowly  that  it  seems  to  be  solid  and  stationary.  The  motion 
also,  like  that  of  a  river,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is, unequal  in  the 
different  parts,  the  centre  moving  faster  than  the  sides  and  bottom. 
This  important  fact  was  first  ascertained  through  accurate  measure- 

>  Cnarenoe  King,  Exploration  of  40th  Parallel,  i.  p.  527. 

*  On  glaoien  and  their  geological  work,  see  Se  Sansgiire^  **  Voyages  dauB  les  Alpea,** 
§  585;  Agaasiz,  ^*  Etudes  but  les  glaciere/'  1840;  Rendu,  **Th^rie  des  slaoien  de  la 
Savoie/'  Mem,  Acad.  Savoie^  x.,  translated  into  EoglUh  1875 ;  J.  D.  Forbes,  **  Travels 
in  the  Alps,"  1843 ;  "  Norway  and  its  Glacien,"  1853 ;  **  Occasional  Papers  on  GlaoierB,** 
1859 :  TyndaU,  <<  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,"  1857 ;  Housson,  *<  Gletsoher  der  Jetitseit,"  1854. 
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ment  by  J.  D.  Forbes,  wlio  found  that  in  the  Mer  de  Glace  of 
Chamouni,  the  mean  daily  rate  of  motion  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
was  from  20  to  27  inches  in  the  centre,  and  from  13  to  19^  near  the 
side.  Helland  has  observed  that  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  the 
glacier  of  Jacobshavn  has  a  remarkably  rapid  motion,  its  rate  for 
twenty-four  hours  ranging  from  14'70  metres  (48*2  feet)  to  19*77 
metres  (64*8  feet).  The  consequence  of  this  differential  motion  is 
seen  in  the  internal  banded  structure  of  a  glacier,  in  the  downward 
curvature  of  the  transverse  fissures  (crerasses),  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  of  rubbish  thrown  down  at  the  termination,  which 
often  present  a  horse-shoe  shape,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  end 
of  the  ice  by  which  they  were  aischargea.^ 

Some  features  of  geological  importance  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
ice  as  it  descends  its  valley  deserve  mention  here.  When  a  glacier 
has  to  travel  over  a  very  uneven  floor,  some  portions  may  get 
embayed,  while  overlying  parts  slide  over  them.  A  massive  ice- 
sheet  may  thus  have  many  local  eddies  in  its  lower  portions,  the  ice 
there  even  travelling  for  various  distances,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  obliquely  to  the  general  flow  of  the  main  mass.  In 
descending  by  a  steep  slope  to  a  more  level  part  of  its  course,  a 
glacier  b^mes  a  mass  of  fissured  ice  in  great  confusion*  It  de- 
scends by  a  slowly  creeping  ice-fall,  where  a  river  would  shoot  over 
in  a  rushing  waterfall.  A  little  below  the  fall  the  fractured  ice, 
with  all  its  chaos  of  pinnacles,  bastions,  and  chasms,  is  pressed 
together  again  into  a  solid  mass  as  before  (Fig.  135). 


FiQ.  136. — SsoncN  or  Qlaoisb  with  Iob-falls,  FoxnAUV,  Holanm  Fjobd,  Abotio 

NOBWAT. 

The  body  of  the  glacier  throughout  its  length  is  traversed  by  a 
set  of  fissures  called  crevasseSy  which,  though  at  first  as  close-fitting 
as  cracks  in  a  sheet  of  glass,  widen  by  degrees  as  the  glacier  moves 
on,  till  they  form  wide  yawning  chasms,  reaching,  it  may  be,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ice,  and  travelhng  down  with  the  glacier,  but  apt  to 

^  The  cause  of  glacier  motion  haa  been  a  mnch-yezed  qnoBtion  in  physios.  Bee 
besides  the  workfc  cited  on  the  foregoing  page,  J.  Thomson,  Proc,  Roy,  Soe,  1856-7 ; 
Mosel^  op.  eU,  1869;  GroU,  ''aimate  and  Time,"  1875;  Hopkins,  PhiL  Mag.  1845; 
PhSL  Trant.  1862 ;  Helmholtz,  Heidelberg  Verhandf.  Aot  Med.  1865,  p.  194 ;  FhiL 
Mag.  1866,  p.  22;  TfaS,  Akad.  Bayer.  1876. 
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be  effaodd  by  the  pressing  of  their  walls  together  again  as  the  glacier 
wiods  down  its  valley.  The  glacier  continues  to  descend  until  it 
reaches  that  point  where  the  supply  of  ice  is  just  equalled  by  the 
liquefaction.  There  it  ends,  its  place  down  the  rest  of  the  valley 
being  taken  by  the  tumultuous  river  of  muddy  water  which  escapes 
from  under  the  melting  extremity  of  the  ice,  A  prolonged  augmen- 
tation of  the  snowfall  will  send  the  foot  of  the  glacier  further  down 
the  valley ;  a  diminution  of  the  snonfall  with  a  general  rise  of 
temperature  will  cause  it  to  retreat  farther  up.  Considerable 
variations  in  the  thickness  and  length  of  glaciers  have  been  observed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  generations.  Thus  the  glacier  of  La 
Brenva,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  sbrank  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  twenty-four  years  succeeding  1818,  that  its  surface  at  one 
place  was  found  to  have  subsided  no  less  than  300  feet.' 

In  a  monntainous  region,  such  as  the  Alps,  or  a  table-land  like 
Scandinavia,  where  a  considerable  mass  of  ground  lies  above  the  snow- 
line, three  varieties  of  glaciers  may  be  observed, 

(1)  Glaciers  of  the  first  order  come  down  well  below  the  snow, 
and  extend  into  the  valleys.  In  high  latitudes  they  reach  the  sea. 
In  the  Alps  such  glaciers  may  be  20  or  30  miles  long,  by  a  mile  or 
more  wide,  and  800  feet  or  more  deep.  The  spiry  peaks  and  sharp 
crests  of  these  mountains  everywhere  rise  through  the  snow  which 
they  thus  isolate  into  distinct  basins,  whence  glaciers  proceed.  The 
total  number  of  glaciers  among  the  Alps  has  been  estimated  at  2000, 
covering  a  total  area  of  1838*8  square  kilometres.  A  striking 
contrast  to  the  character  of  Alpine  glacier  scenery  is  presented  by 
the  great  snow-fields  of  Arctic  Norway.  These  accumulate  on 
broad  teble>lands,  from  which  they  send  glaciers  down  into  the 
valleys  (Figs.  137  and  139). 


(2)  Glaciers  of  the  second  order  hardly  creep  beyond  the  high 
recesses  wherein  they  are  formed,  and  do  not  therefore  reach  as  iar  as 
■  J.  D.  Forbes,  TcdmIi  I'n  (te  Alpt,  p.  SOS. 
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the  nearest  valley.  Manj  beautiful  examples  of  thU  type  mn.-/  be 
seen  along  the  steep  declivities  which  intervene  between  the  6now- 
covered  ptatean  of  Arctic  Norway  and  the  sea. 

(3)  Be-cemented  Glaciers  {Glaciers  remaniie).  These  conBist  of 
fragments  which  fall  from  an  ice-cliff  crowning  precipices  of  rock, 
and  are  re-frozen  at  the  bottom  into  a  solid  mass,  creeping  down- 
ward as  a  glacier  nsually  of  the  second  order.  Probably  the  boat 
illustrations  in  Europe  are  furnished  by  the  Nub  Fjord,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Norway.  In  some  cases  a  cliff  of  firn  reslitig  on 
blue  ice  appears  at  the  top  of  the  precipice, — the  edge  of  the  great 
"sneefond,"  or  SDOw-field, — while  several  hundred  feet  below,  in  the 
corrie  or  cwm  at  the  bottom,  lies  the  re-cemented  glacier,  white  at  its 
upper  edge,  bat  acquiring  somewhat  of  the  characteristic  blue  gleam 
of  compact  ice  as  it  moves  towards  its  lower  margin.  A  beautiful 
example  of  tliis  kind  was  visited  by  me  at  the  head  of  the  Jokuls 
Fjord  in  Arctic  Norway  in  1865.  Wheu  making  the  sketch,  from 
which  Fig.  138  is  taken,  I  observed  that  the  ice  from  the  edge  of  the 


'  FiQ.  I3S.— View  of  Bb-obmekthi  Olaoiib,  Jokuls  Fjobd,  Ascmo  Norway. 

enow-field  above  slipped  off  in  occasional  avBlasches,  which  sent  a 
roar  as  of  thunder  down  the  valley,  while  from  the  shattered  ice,  as  it 
rushed  down  the  precipices,  clouds  of  white  snow-duet  rose  into  the  air. 
The  debris  thus  launched  into  the  defile  beneath  accumulates  there 
by  mutual  pressure  into  a  tolerably  solid  mass,  which  moves  down- 
ward as  a  glacier  and  actually  reaches  the  sea-level — the  only 
example,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  oi  a  glacier  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  attains  so  low  an  altitude.  As  it  descends  it  is  crevassed  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  tlie  Qord,  slices  from  time  to  time  slip 
ofifinto  the  water  where  they  form  fleets  of  miniature  icebergs  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  fjord  (/in  Fig.  139)  is  covered. 

But  it  is  in  high  Arctic,  and  still  more  in  Antarctic,  latitudes 
that  land-ice,  formed  from  the  drainage  of  a  great  snow-field, 
attains  its  greatest  dimensions.      The  land  in  these  regions  is 
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buried  under  as  ice-cap,  which  rangee  in  thickness  up  to  a  depth  (in 
the  South  Polar  circle)  of  10,000  feet  (2  miles)  or  even  more. 
Greenland  lies  undel  such  a  poll  of  snow  that  all  its  inequalities, 
save  the  mei-e  steep  mountain  crests  and  peaks  near  the  coast,  are 


concealed.  The  snow  creeping  down  the  slopes,  and  mounting  over 
the  minor  hills,  passes  beneath  by  pressure  into  compact  ice.  From 
the  main  valleys  great  glaciers  like  vast  tongues  of  ice,  2000  or  3000 
feet  thick,  and  sometimes  50  miles  or  more  m  breudtli,  push  out  to 
sea,  where  they  break  oS  in  huge  fragmentB,  which  float  away  as 
icebergs.  As  for  back  as  1777,  Captain  Cook  gave  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  glaciers  of  South  Georgia  (Lat.  54°  S,),  which 
reach  the  sea  in  a  line  of  cliffs  (Fig,  140). 


Fio.  140.— View  op  GLACUit  ur  PoasmgioH  Bat,  Socth  Qkobgi*. 

Work  done  by  Glaciers. — Glaciers  have  two  important 
geological  tasks  lo  perform — (1)  to  carry  the  debris  of  the  mountains 
down  to  lower  levels ;  and  (2)  to  erode  their  beds, 

(o)  TrarMpert, — This  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  ice. 
Descending itJi  valley,  the  glacier  receives  and  bears  along  on  itsmargiu 
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the  eartli,  stones,  and  rubbish  ffhich,  loosened  by  frost,  or  washed 
down  by  rain  and  rills,  slip  from  the  cliffs  and  slopes.  In  this  part 
of  its  work  the  glacier  resembles  a  river  which  carries  down  branches 
and  leaves  from  tlie  woods  on  its  banks.  Most  of  the  detritus  rests 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  It  includes  huge  masses  oi  rock,  sometimes 
as  big  as  a  large  cottage,  all  which,  though  seeiuinglv  at  rest,  are 
slowly  travelling  down  the  valley  with  the  ice,  and  liable  at  any 
moment  to  slip  into  the  crevasses  which  may  open  below  them. 
When  they  thus  disappear  they  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice , 


FlO.  m.— TllW   OF  TIU  CPI-BB  PiET  OF  TBI  ZsHIUTT  QuCIBB  (AoASaia). 

Showing  loDgitDdiDftl  lines  of  moraines  and  tnntTerse  craragais.  The  nujis^ties 
on  the  Jen  dcBcend  from  tloute  Boaa  and  the  Gomeihoni,  Uitwe  on  the  right  fiuni 
the  Little  Cervin  and  Furke-Bue. 

and  move  with  it  along  the  rocky  floor,  which  is  no  doubt  the  fate  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  stones  and  sand.  But  the  large  stones 
Beem  somttimea  at  least  to  be  cast  up  again  by  the  ice  to  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  at  a  lower  part  of  its  couise,  WhetLer,  therefore,  on  the 
ire,  in  the  ice,  or  under  the  ice,  a  vast  quantity  of  detritus  is  con- 
tinutilly  travelling  with  the  glacier  down  towards  the  plains,  Tho 
rubbish  lying  on  the  surface  is  called  moraine  stuff.  Naturally  it 
accumulates  on  either  side  ofthe  glacier,  where  it  forms  the  so-called 
hteral  moraines.    When  two  glaciers  unite,  their  two  adjacent  lateral 
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motaiDes  are  brought  together,  and  travel  thereafter  doWD  the  centre 
of  the  glacier  aa  a  fMdial  moraim  (Figs.  141,  142,  and  H^). 


Fia,   Wa.— ViBW  OP  THE  M 


In  Fig.  143  the  left  lateral  moraine  (3)  of  glacier  B  nnitee  with 
the  right  lateral  moraine  (2)  of  A  to  form  trie  medial  moraine  h, 
while  the  other  moraines  ^1,  4)  continue  tlieir  course  and  become 
lespectirely  the  right  and  left  lateral  moraines  (a  c)  of  the  nnited 


Flo.  1»3.-Map  0 


glacier,    A  glacier,  formed  by  the  nnion  of  many  tributaries  in  its 
npper  parts,  may  have  numerous  medial  lines  of  moraine  (Fig.  141), 
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BO  maDT  indeed  as  aometitnes  to  be  corered  with  debris  tu  the  complete 
ooooeafmeiit  of  the  ice.  At  auch  parts  the  glacier  appears  to  be  a  bare 
field  or  earthy  plain  rather  than  a  solid  mass  of  clear  ice  of  wbicli 
only  the  surface  ia  dirty  with  rnbbish.  At  the  end  of  the  glacier 
the  pile  of  loose  materials  is  tnmbied  npon  the  valley  in  what  is 
called  the  lermmai  moraine. 

In  snch  comparatively  Bmull  and  narrow  ice-sheete  as  the  present 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  the  rock  bottom  on  which  the  ice  movea  in 
usually,  as  fax  as  it  can  be  examined,  swept  clean  by  the  trickle  or 
rush  of  water  over  it  from  the  melting  ice.  But  wlieu  the  ice  does 
not  flow  in  a  mere  big  drain  (which,  aner  all,  the  largest  Alpine  valley 
really  is),  but  overspreads  a  wide  area  of  uneven  ground,  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  accumulation  of  rubbish  here  and  there  under- 
neath it.  The  sheet  of  ice  that  once  filled  the  broad  central  plain  of 
Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  certainly  pushed  a  vast 
deal  of  mud,  sand,  and  stones  over  the  floor  of  the  valley.  I'his 
material  is  known  to  Swiss  geologists  as  the  moraine  pro/onde  or 
Grundmwdjw'  (=boulder  clay,  till  or  bottom-moraine). 

When  from  any  cause  a  glacier  diminishes  in  size,  it  may  drop 
its  blocks  upon  the  sides  of  its  valley,  and  leave  them  there  some- 
times in  the  most  threatening  positions.  Such  stranded  stones  are 
known  as  perched  Uoeks  (Fig.  144).    Those  of  each  valley  belong  to 


the  rocks  of  that  valley ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the 
rocks  on  the  two  sides,  the  perched  blocks  carried  &r  down  from  their 
eonrcee  still  point  to  that  difference,  for  they  remain  on  their  own 
original  side.  But  during  a  former  great  extension  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  blocks  of  rock  have  been  earned  out  of 
'  In  1689  I  examinud  a  ohanctomtin  unction  of  it  near  Solothuru,  full  of  scrAtohed 
■toiiMi'nnd  I^ngon  the  itrialod  pavement  of  took  lobe  Immedintelr  desoribedMrnrtlier 
chanoterirtic  or  i(»«t<tion. 
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their  DBtive  yalleys,  acrosa  plainB,  ralleya,  and  even  considerablo 
ranjgea  of  hills.  Such  "  erratics  "  (Findlinge)  not  only  abound  in  the 
Swiea  valleya,  but  cross  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  and  appear  in 
numbers  high  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Jura.  Since  the  lalter  mountains 
consist  chiefly  of  lintestone,  aud  the  blocks  are  of  Tarious  crystalline 
rocks  beloDging  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  proof  of  tran*- 
port  is  irrefragable.  Thousands  of  them  form  a  great  belt  of  boulders 
extendine  for  miJea  at  an  average  height  of  800  feet  above  the  Lake 
of  Neufcbatel  (Fig.  145).    These  consfat  of  the  protigine  granite  of 


the  Mont  Blanc  group  of  mountains,  and  must  have  travelled  at 
least  60  or  70  miles.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  them,  the  Pierre  & 
Bot  (toad-stone),  which  lies  about  two  mil»  west  of  Neufcb&tel, 
meaaures  50  (French)  feet  in  length  by  20  in  width,  and  40  in  height. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  40,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  neigh  about  30C0 
tons.'  The  celebrated  "  blocks  of  Monthey  "  consist  of  huge  masses 
of  granite,  dispostd  in  a  belt,  which  extends  for  miles  along  the 
mountain  slopes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khone,  near  its  union  with 
the  Lake  of  Genera.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  similar- 
evidence  of  the  transport  of  blocks  from  the  central  mountaina  is  to 
be  found.  On  the  flanks  of  the  limestone  heights  on  the  further 
aide  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  blocks  of  granite,  gneif'S,  and  other 
crystalline  rocks  lie  scattered  about  in  liundreds  (Fig.  146). 


DRTH  BIDK  OF   THE   ALPI  DI  FBATOLTA 

(B.). 

Before  the  numerous  facts  had  been  collected  and  understood 
which  prove  a  former  great  nugiiuntation  in  the  size  of  the  Alpine 
'  Forbes,  "Travils  in  Uie  Ali's,"p,  4U. 
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glaciers,  it  was  believed  by  many  (geologists  that  the  erretica  stranded 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Jura  Mountains  bad  been  transported  on 
floatiuj;  ice,  and  tliat  Central  Enrope  was  then  in  great  part  sub- 
merged beneath  an  ii^y  sea.  It  is  now  universally  admitted,  however, 
that  the  transport  baa  been  entirely  the  work  of  glaciers.  Instead  of 
being  confined  as  at  present  to  the  higher  parts  of  tlieir  valleys, 
the  glaciers  extended  down  into  the  plains.  As  already  stated,  they 
filled  the  great  depression  between  the  Oberland  and  the  Jura,  and 
rifling  high  upon  the  fianks  of  the  latter  chain,  actually  overrode 


Pio.  147. — Sbotion  to  bhok  tbb  Exttkbioh  or  tbb  Alpihb  Gijicrrh  (a)  jiorom 

THB  PLADI   or  B«mBBI.4JIII,   AMD    TBB    TkAltBrOBT    Of    BLOCKS    TO  TUB  iISM    or 
TBB  jDBi  (m)  (fl.). 

some  of  its  ridges.  Similar  evidence  abounds  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  no  longer 
the  abode  of  glaciers,  that  a  great  exteoaion  of  snow  and  ice  at  a 
recent  geological  period  prevailed  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as 
will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  G-Iacial  Period  in  Book  VI. 
There  is  proof  also  that  the  glaciers  of  New  Zealand  were  formerly 
much  larger. 

As  De la  Beche  has  well  pointed  ont,  the  student  must  be  on  his 
gnard,  however,  lest  he  be  led  to  mistake  for  true  erratics  mere 
weathered  blocks  belonging  to  a  roek  that  has  disintegrated  in  tttu. 
If,  for  example,  he  should  encounter  a  block  like  that  represented  in 
Fig.  148,  he  wonld  properly  conclude  that  it  had  travelled  beoaose  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  rock  on  which  it 
lay.      But  he  would  require  to  prove 
further  that  there  was  do  rook  in  the 
immediate  neighboarhood  from  which  it 
could  have  fallen  as  the  resnlt  of  mere 
weathering.     The  granite  (e)  shown  in 
Fig.  149,  disintegrates  at  the  summit,  and 

the  blocks  into  which  it  splits  find  their  p,o_  h8._bu)ok  or  ORiniTB 
way  by  gravitation  down  the  slope.*  BmTHaoMtitoiJHBD8TRAu(B.). 

(fi)  Erosion. — The  manner  and  the 
results  of  erosion  in  the  channel  of  a  glacier  differ  from  those 
aitsociated  with  other  geolc^cal  agents,  and  form  therefore  distin- 
guishing features  of  ice-action.  This  erosion  is  effected  not  by  the 
mere  contact  and  pressure  of  the  ice  upon  the  rocks  (though  un- 
doubtedly fragments  of  rock  must  now  and  then  be  detached  from 
this  oanse),  hut  by  means  of  the  fine  sand,  stones,  and  blocks  of  nek, 
that  &U  DctweeD  the  ice  and  the  rocks  on  which  it  moves.  The 
>  De  la  Bedi«,  Otologieal  Obmvtr,  p.  2S7. 
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detritus  thns  introduced  is,  for  the  most  part,  fresh  and  angular. 
Its  trituration  by  the  glacier  reduces  the  size  of  the  particles,  but 
retains  their  anguleir  character,  so  that,  as  Daubrto  has  pointed 
out,  the  sand  that  escapes  from  the  end  of  a  glacier  appears  in 


FiQ.  149. — GBAKira  (o)  DEOOMPOBma  into  Blookb  (a)  which  gradually  boll 

IX>WN  UPON  THE  8UBR0UNDIN0  StBATIFIED  BoGKB  (JS.)* 

the  condition  of  sharp  freshly-broken  grains,  and  not  as  rounded 
water-worn  particles.* 

The  surtace  of  a  glacier  being  often  strewn  with  earth  and  stones, 
these  materials  are  frequently  precipitated  into  the  crevasses, 
and  may  thus  reach  the  rocky  floor  over  which  the  ice  is  moving. 
They  likewise  fall  into  the  narrow  space  which  sometimes  inter- 
venes between  the  margin  of  a  glacier  and  the  side  of  the  valley 
(a  in  Fig.  150).      Held  by  the  ice  as  it  creeps  along,  they  are 

Eressed   against   the  rocky  sides  and 
ottom  of  the  valley  so  firmly  and  per* 
sistently  as  to  descend  into  each  little 
hollow  and  mount  over  each  ridge,  yet 
all  the  while  moving  along  steadily  in 
Fio.  150.— SBcnoN  of  a  Glacibb   one  dominant  direction  with  the  general 
IN  ITS  BoGKT  Channel,         movement  of  the  glacier.     Here  and 
YTith  a  medial  moiaine  at  d,  a  lateral  there  the  ice,  with  grains  of  sand  and 

""rtf  "rtrSdS  oTa*slo  *^  *de^-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^°®  imbedded  in  its  surface, 
^Vity  (b^a  mBwof  ro^k^Lto  can  be  caught  in  the  very  act  ofpolish- 

between  the  ioe  and  the  precipi-  ing  and  SCOliring  the  rocks.  In  Fig.  151 
touB  rocks  at  a,  and  a  gronp  of  ^  yj^^  ^  gj^^j^  ^f  ^^le  **  angle  '*  On  the 
perched   blockB   at   o.      (J.    I''   tut       Ji     nr  ni.  •       i.         t_i     i 

Forbes.)  ^^^  ^®  Grlace,  Cbamonni,  where  blocks 

of  granite  are  jammed  between  the 
mural  edge  of  the  ice  and  the  precipice  of  rock  along  which  it  moves, 
and  which  is  scored  and  polished  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
blocks.  Under  the  slow,  continiions,  and  enormous  erosive  power  of 
the  creeping  ice,  the  most  compact  resisting  rocks  are  ground  down, 
smoothed,  polished,  and  striated.  The  strisa  vary  from  such  fine 
lines  as  may  be  made  by  the  smallest  grains  of  quartz  up  to  deep 
ruts  and  grooves.  They  sometimes  cross  each  other,  one  set  partially 
efiacing  an  older  one,  and  thus  pointing  to  shiftings  in  the  movement 
of  the  loe.    On  the  retirement  of  the  glacier,  hummocky  bosses  of 

^  **  Geologie  Exp^iim."  p.  2^54. 
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rook  harmg  smooth  undulating  forms  like  dolphinfl' backs  are  coq- 
spicuous.  These  have  received  the  name  of  roches  moutonnies.  The 
BtoneB  by  which  this  Bcratching  and  potiahing  are  effected  suffer  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  They  are  ground  down  and  striated,  and 
since  uiey  must  move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  "  end  on," 


Fis.  191.— TiBW  0?  FAST  or  tbb  bide  or  thb  Meb  db  Olaoe  (J.  D.  FbsBn). 

their  striae  run  in  a  general  sense  lengthwise  (Fig.  154).  It  will  be 
seen,  when  we  come  to  notice  the  traces  of  former  glaciers,  how 
important  is  the  evidence  given  by  these  striated  stones. 

Besides  its  proper  and  characteristic  rock-erosion,  a  glacier  is 
aided  in  a  singular  way  by  the  co-operation  of  running  water. 
Among  the  Alps  during  day  in  smnmer  much  ice  is  melted  and 
the  water  courses  over  the  glaciers  in  brooks  which,  as  they  reach 
the  crevasses,  tumble  down  id  mshing  waterfalls,  and  are  lost  in  the 
depths  of  the  ice.  Directed,  however,  by  the  form  of  the  ice-passage 
against  the  rocky  floor  of  the  valley,  the  water  descends  at  a  par- 
bcular  spot,  carrying  with  it  the  eand,  mud,  and  atones  which  it  may 
have  swept  away  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  By  means  of  these 
materials  it  erodes  deep  pot-holes  (moulins)  in  the  solid  rock,  * 
which  the  rounded  detritus  is  left  as  the  crevasse  closes  up  or  i|;^j^ 
down  the  valley.    On  the  ice-worn  surface  of  Norway  singular  •• 

T  out  ot 
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of  this  kiod,  tnown  as  "gianta'  kettles"  (Fig.  153),  exist  in  great 
numbers.     There  can  be  Tittle  doubt  that  they  have  had  an  origin 


FlO.   152. — lOE-WOBN  SuitFAOB  OF  BoOI, 


FOUSR,   BtBIM,  and  GROOTtRO*, 


under  the  massive  ice-cover  which  once  spread  over  that  peninsula. 
The  Greenland  ice-sheet  is  travers^  in  sum- 
mer by  powerful  rivers  which  are  swallowed 
up  in  (ne  crevasses.  Excavations  of  the  same 
nature  are  no  doubt  also  in  progress  there.* 

As  rocks  present  great  diversities  of  struo- 
tnre  and  hardness,  and  consequently  vary 
much  in  the  resistance  they  offer  to  denuda- 
tion, they  are  necessarily  worn  down  un- 
equally. The  softer,  more  easily  eroded 
portions  are  scooped  out  by  the  grinding 
action  of  the  ice,  and  basin-shaped  or  various 
irregular  cavities  are  dug  out  below  the  level 
of  tne  general  surface.  Similar  effects  may 
be  produ<%d  by  a  local  augmentation  of  the 
excavating  power  of  a  glacier,  as  where  the 
ice  is  strangled  in  some  narrow  part  of  a 
valley,  or  where,  from  change  in  declivity, 
it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  greater  mass  aa 
Fio.  153.—  Sbctiow  or  it  moves  more  slowly  onward.  Such  hollows, 
effac.  'j^Giasts'Kfttlm."  mtis  qq  t],g  retirement  of  the  ice,  become  recepta- 
of  the  i"™nAia».  ^j^  j^^  ^j^j.^  ^^^  j^^^  P^j^  j^j^^  ^^  j^^^ 

>  Bii^gw  ud  BakiMli,  Q.  J.  Otei.  Boe.  zxx.  750.  j 
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unless,  icdeed,  thej  chance  to  have  1>e6n  already  filled  op  with  glacial 
rabbit. 

It  is  now  some  Teare  mnoe  Professor  A.  C.  BamBar  drew 
attention  to  this  peculiar  power  of  land-ioe,  and  afSrmed  that  the 
ahnndance  of  excavated  rock~basin»i  in  Northern  Europe  and  America 
was  dne  to  the  fact  that  these  regions  had  been  extensively  eroded 
by  sheets  of  land-ice,*  when  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  two 
continents  were  in  a  condition  like  that  of  North  Greenland 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  among  the  ice-fields  of  G-reenland  rather 
than  amcmg  the  ralley-^laciers  of  isolated  mountain  groups  that 
the  operations  which  prodaced  the  widespread  general  ^aciation  of 
the  period  o(  the  rocK-hasina  find  their  nearest  modem  analogies. 


VK.  lU.— &nUIKD  BlONB  FBOK  BODLORB  OUT. 

A  single  valley-glacier  retires  towards  its  parent  snow-field  as  the 
climate  ameliorates,  leaving  ita  roehea  moutanniee,  moraine-mounds, 
and  rock-basins,  yet  at  times  discharging  its  water-drainage  in  ench 
a  way  as  to  sweep  down  the  moraine-mounds,  fill  up  the  iMsins,  bury 
the  ice-wom  hnmmocks  of  rock,  and  strew  the  valley  witJi  gravel, 
earth,  sand,  and  big  blocks  of  rock.     Hence  the  actual  floor  of  the 

f glacier  is  apt  to  be  obscured.  But  in  the  case  of  a  vast  sheet  of 
ond-ice  covering  continuously  a  wide  region,  there  can  be  but  little 
superficial  debris.  When  sack  a  mass  of  ice  retires  it  must  leave 
beuind  it  an  ice-wom  surface  of  country  more  or  less  strewn  with 
the  detritus  which  accumulated  under  the  ice  and  was  pushed  along 
by  it  This  infra-glacial  debris  forms  the  Qrwtdmordne  (moraine 
pro/ottde)  or  bottom  moraine  above  referred  to  (p.  411).  We  know 
as  yet  very  little  regarding  its  formation  in  Greenland.  Most  of 
our  knowl^ge  regarding  it  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  till  or 
boulder-clay  in  more  southern  latitudes,  which  is  believed  to  re- 
present the  bottom  moraine  of  an  ancient  ice-sheet.  In  countries 
where  true  boulder-clay  occurs,  numerous  rock-basins  are  commonly 
to  be  met  with  among  the  uncovered  portions  of  the  rocks.  These 
and  other  features  of  glaciated  Europe  and  America  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  account  of  the  Utaeial  Period  (Book  YI.).* 

■  Q.  /.  Oed.  8oe.  XTiil.  (1862),  p.  185. 
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Hardly  anything  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  actual 
measurement  of  the  rate  of  erosion  by  different  glaciers.  An 
approximation  to  the  truth  might  be  obtained  from  the  abundant 
.fine  sediment  which,  giving  the  characteristic  milky  turbidity  to  all 
streams  that  escape  from  the  melting  ends  of  glaciers,  is  an  index  of 
the  amount  of  this  erosion.  The  average  ouantity  of  sediment 
discharged  from  the  melting  end  of  a  glacier  during  a  year,  having 
been  estimated,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  its  eauivalent  in  the 
precise  fraction  of  a  foot  of  rock  annually  removed  £rom  the  area 
drained  by  the  glacier.  From  the  end  of  the  Aar  glacier  (which 
with  its  afSuents  is  computed  to  have  an  area  of  60  s<j[uare  kilo- 
metres, and  is  therefore  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  m  Switzer- 
land) it  has  been  estimated  that  there  escape  every  day  in  the 
month  of  August  2  million  cubic  metres  (440  million  gallons)  of 
water,  containmg  284,374  kilogrammes  (280  tons)  of  sand.  Mr. 
A.  Holland  has  computed  that  from  the  Justedal  glacier,  Norway, 
oue  million  kilogrammes  of  sediment  are  discharged  in  a  July  day, 
and  that  the  tot^l  annual  discharge  from  the  ice-field,  830  square 
miles  in  area,  amounts  to  180  millions  of  kilogrammes,  besides 
13  million  kilogrammes  of  mineral  matter  in  solution.  Taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  suspended  matter  at  2*6,  he  finds  that  the 
basin  of  the  glacier  loses  69,000  cubic  metres  of  solid  rock  every 
year,  or  a  cubic  mass  measuring  41  metres  on  the  side.^  There  is 
some  difficulty,  however,  in  determining  what  proportion  of  the 
sediment  may  have  been  washed  in  below  the  ice  by  streams  issuing 
from  springs  and  melted  snows.  Estimates  of  the  work  done  by 
glaciers,  so  far  as  based  upon  the  amount  of  sediment  discharged  by 
them,  may  consequently  be  rather  over  the  truth. 

§.  6.  Oceanic  Waters. 

The  area,  depth,  temperature,  density,  and  composition  of  the 
sea  having  been  dready  treated  of  (Book  II.),  we  have  now  to 
consider  ite  place  among  the  dynamical  agents  in  geology.  In  this 
relation  it  may  be  studied  under  two  aspects :  1st,  its  movements, 
and  2nd,  its  geological  work. 

I.  Movements. — (1.)  Tides. — These  oscillations  of  the  mass  of 
the  oceanic  waters  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
require  notice  here  only  as  regards  their  geological  bearings.  In  a 
wide  deep  ocean  the  tidal  elevation  probably  produces  no  perceptible 
geological  change.  It  passes  at  a  great  speed ;  in  the  Atlantic  its 
rato  is  500  geographical  miles  an  hour.  But  as  this  is  merely  the 
passing  of  an  oscillation  whereby  the  particles  of  water  are  gently 


basin-fihaped  reoeptaoles  in  solid  rock  tbrongh  the  operations  of  superficial  weathering 
— a  process  which  m»ty  account  for  many  ro^-basins  that  have  subsequently  had  their 
decomposed  rook  swept  out  of  them  by  ice. 

>  Aftryk  w  Qeol,  FSren.  StocMkokn  Fdrhandl    1874.    Ko.  21.    Band  U.  Ko.  7. 
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raisfid  up  and  let  down  again,  there  can  hardly  be  anv  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  deep  ocean  bottom.  When,  however,  tne  tidal  wave 
enters  a  narrow  and  Bhalloir  sea,  it  has  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
smaller  channel,  and  encounters  more  and  more  the  friction  of  the 
bottom,     flentie,  while  its  rate  of  motion  is  diminished,  its  height 


and  force  are  increased.     It  is 
of  the  land  that  the  tides  acqui 
They  there   show  themselves 


:a  shallow  water  and  along  the  shores 
ire  their  main  geological  importance. 
in  an  alternate  advance  upon  and 
retreat  from  the  coast.  Their  upper  limit  has  received  the  name  of 
high-wxUer  mark,  their  lower  that  of  lov>-wai«r  mark,  the  littoral 
space  between  being  termed  the  heaeh  (Fig.  155).     If  the  coast  is 


Fio.  195. — Sbctiok  or  a  Bbioh  ditimep  b>  Hiob-  and  Low-Watib  Mask. 

precipitous,  a  beach  can  only  occur  in  shelving  bays  and  creeks, 
since  elsewhere  the  tides  will  rise  and  &U  against  a  face  of  rock,  as 
ther  do  on  the  piers  of  a  port.  On  such  rocky  coasts  the  line  of 
high  water  is  sometimes  admirabW  defined  by  the  grey  crust  of 
barnacles  adhering  to  the  rocks.  Where  the  beach  is  flat,  and  the 
rise  and  &11  of  the  tide  great,  several  hundred  square  miles  of  sand 
or  mud  may  be  laid  bare  in  one  bay  at  low-water. 

The  height  of  the  tide  varies  from  zero  up  to  60  or  70  feet.    It 
is  greatest  where,  from  the  form  of  the  land,  the  tidal  wave  is  cooped 


Fia.  156.— SmcT  or  Cwnmaaia  Ssom  mva  t 


np  within  a  narrow  inlet  or  estuary.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
advancing  tide  sometimes  gathers  itself  into  cue  or  more  large  waves, 
and  rushes  furiously  up  between  the  converging  shorea  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  "  bore    of  the  iSevem,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  9  feet, 

^  B  2 
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while  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  amounts  to  40  feet.  In  like 
manner  the  tides  which  enter  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  get  more  and  more  cooped  up  and 
higher  as  they  ascend  that  strait^  till  they  reach  a  height  of 
70  feet 

While  the  tidal  swelling  is  increased  in  height  by  the  shallowness 
and  convergence  of  the  shores,  it  gains  at  the  same  time  force  and 
rapidity.  No  longer  a  mere  oscillation  or  pulsation  of  the  great  ocean, 
the  tide  acquires  a  true  movement  of  translation,  and  gives  rise  to 
currents  which  rush  past  headlands  and  through  narrows  in  powerful 
streams  and  eddies.  The  rocky  and  intricate  navigation  of  the  west 
of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  furnishes  many  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  rapidity  of  these  tidal  currents.  The  famous  whirlpool  of 
Corryvreckan,  the  lurking  eddies  in  the  Eyles  of  Skye,  the  breakers 
at  the  Bore  of  Duncansbay,  and  the  tumultuous  tideway,  grimly 
named  by  the  northern  fishermen  the  Merry  Men  of  Mey,  in  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  these  sea  rivers.  At  the 
last  mentioned  strait  the  current  at  its  strongest  runs  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  fully  three  times  the  speed  of  most  of  our 
large  rivers. 

(2.)  Currefda. — Recent  researches  in  ocean  temperature  have 
disclosed  the  remarkable  fact  that  beneath  the  surface  layer  of.  water 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  latitude  there  lies  a  vast  mass  of 
cold  water,  the  bottom  temperature  of  every  ocean  in  free  communi- 
cation with  the  poles  being  little  above  and  sometimes  actually  below 
the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water.^  In  the  North  Atlantic  a  tempera- 
ture of  40^  Fahr.  is  reached  at  an  average  depth  of  about  800  fathoms, 
all  beneath  that  depth  being  progressively  colder.  In  the  equatorial 
parts  of  that  ocean  the  same  temperature  comes  to  within  300  fathoms 
of  the  surface.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
mass  of  cold  water  (below  40^)  rises  likewise  to  about  300  fathoms 
from  the  surface.  This  distribution  of  temperature  proves  that  there 
must  be  a  transference  of  cold  polar  water  towards  tne  equator,  for  in 
the  first  place  the  temperature  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ocean  is  much 
lower  than  that  which  is  normal  to  each  latitude,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust  underneath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  water  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator  requires  a  return  movement  of  compensation 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  this  must  take  place  in  the  super- 
ficial strata  of  the  ocean.  Apart  therefore  from  those  rapid  river-like 
streams  which  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  which  the  name  of  currents 
is  given,  there  must  be  a  general  drift  of  warm  surface  water  towards 
the  poles.  This  is  doubtless  most  markedly  the  case  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  where,  besides  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  there  is  a 

1  See  in  particular  memoin  by  Oarpenter  &  Wyville  ThomBon,  Proc,  Boy,  Soe.  xrii. 
(1868),  Brii.  A$8oe,  xli.  et  uq.^  Proc,  JShy.  Qeoaravh,  Soe.  xt.  Reports  to  the  Admimlty 
of  the  ChaUenger  Exploring  Expedition.  Wyvule  Thomson's  ^  Depths  of  the  Sea,". 
1873,  and  «<  AUantio,"  1S77. 


^ 
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prevalent  set  of  the  surface  waters  towards  the  north-east.  As  the 
distribution  of  life  over  the  globe  is  everywhere  so  dependent  upon 
temperature,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  interest  to  know  that  a  truly 
arctic  submarine  climate  exists  everywhere  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
eea.  With  such  uniformity  of  temperature  we  may  anticipate  that 
the  abysmal  fauna  will  be  found  to  possess  a  corresponding  sameness  of 
character,  and  that  arctic  types  may  be  met  with  even  on  the  ocean-^ 
bed  at  the  equator. 

But  besides  this  general  drift  or  set,  a  leading  part  in  oceanic 
circulation  is  taken  by  the  more  defined  streams  termed  currents. 
The  tidal  wave  only  becomes  one  of  translation  as  it  passes  into 
shallow  water,  and  is  thus  of  only  local  consequence.  But  a  vast 
body  of  water,  known  as  the  Equatorial  Current  moves  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  round  the  fflooe.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
continents  cross  its  path,  this  current  is  subject  to  considerable 
deflectioDB.  Thus  that  portion  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  from  the 
African  side  strikes  against  the  mass  of  South  America,  and  divides, 
one  portion  turning  towards  the  south  and  skirting  the  shores  of  Brazil ; 
the  other  bending  north-westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
issuing  thence  as  the  well-known  Gulf  Stream.  This  equatorial 
water  is  comparatively  warm  and  light.  At  the  same  time  the 
heavier  and  colder  polar  water  moves  towards  the  equator,  some- 
times in  surface  currents  like  those  which  skirt  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  Greenland,  but  more  generally  as  a  cold  under- 
current which  creeps  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  even  as  far  as  the 
equator. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  recent  years  as  to  the  cause  of 
oceanic  circulation.  Two  rival  theories  have  been  given.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  the  circulation  entirely  arises  from  that  of 
the  air.  The  trade-winds  blowing  from  either  side  of  the  equator 
drive  the  water  before  them  until  the  north-east  and  south-east 
currents  unite  in  equatorial  latitudes  into  one  broad  westerly- 
flowing  current.  Owing  to  the  form  of  the  land,  portions  of  this 
main  current  are  deflected  into  temperate  latitudes,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  portions  of  the  polar  water  reauire  to  move  towards  the 
equator  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Accoroing  to  the  other  view  the 
currents  arise  from  differences  of  temperature  (and  according  to 
some  of  salinity  also) ;  the  warm  and  light  equatorial  water  ia 
believed  to  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  the  colder  and  heavier  polar 
water ;  the  former,  therefore,  flows  down  as  it  were  polewards,  while 
the  latter  moves  as  a  bottom  inflow  towards  the  equator ;  the  cold 
bottom  water  under  the  tropics  is  constantly  ascending  to  the  sur- 
face, whence,  after  being  heated,  it  drifts  away  towards  the  pole, 
and  on  being  cooled  down  there,  descends  and  begins  another 
journey  to  the  equator.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  winds  are 
directly  the  cause  of  such  currents  as  the  GuK  Stream,  and  therefore, 
indirectly,  of  return  cold  currents  from  the  polar  regions.  It  seems 
hardly  less  certain  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  differences  of 
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temperature,  and  therefore  of  density,  must  occasion  moyements  in 
the  mass  of  the  oceanic  waters.^ 

Apart  from  disputed  questions  in  physics,  the  main  facts  for  the 
geological  reader  to  grasp  are — ^that  a  system  of  circulation  exists  in 
the  ocean ;  that  warm  currents  move  round  the  equatorial  regions, 
and  are  turned  now  to  the  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  by  the  form  of 
the  continents  along  and  round  which  they  sweep;  that  cold 
currents  set  in  from  poles  to  equator ;  and  that,  apart  from  actual 
currents,  there  is  an  extremely  slow  "  creep  "  of  the  polar  water 
under  the  warmer  upper  layers  to  the  equator. 

(3.)  Waves  <md  Grraimd'SweU. — A  gentle  breeze  curls  into  ripples 
the  surface  of  water  over  which  it  blows.  A  strong  gale  or  furious 
storm  raises  the  surface  into  wayes.  The  agitation  of  the  water  in  a 
storm  is  prolonged  to  a  ^reat  distance  beyond  the  area  of  the 
original  disturbance,  and  then  takes  the  form  of  the  long  hearing 
undulations  termed  ground-swell.  Wayes  which  break  upon  the 
land  are  called  breakers,  and  the  same  name  is  applied  to  the 
ground-swell  as  it  bursts  into  foam  and  spray  upon  the  rocks.  The 
concussion  of  earthquakes  sometimes  gives  rise  to  very  disastrous 
ocean  waves  (p.  272^. 

The  height  and  force  of  wayes  depend  upon  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  sea  over  which  the  wind  has  driven  them,  and  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  coast-line.  The  longer  the  "  fetch,"  and  the  deeper 
the  water,  the  higher  the  waves.  A  coast  directly  facing  the 
prevalent  wind  will  have  larger  waves  than  a  neighbouring  shore 
which  presents  itself  at  an  angle  to  this  wind  or  bends  round  so  as 
to  form  a  lee-shore.  The  highest  waves  in  the  narrow  British  seas 
probably  never  exceed  15  or  20  feet,  and  usually  fall  short  of  that 
amount.  The  greatest  height  observed  by  Scoresby  among  the 
Atlantic  waves  was  43  feet.* 

Ground-swell  propagated  across  a  broad  and  deep  ocean  produces 
by  far  the  most  imposing  breakers.  So  long  as  the  water  remains 
deep  and  no  wind  blows,  the  only  trace  of  the  passing  ground->swell 
on  the  open  sea  is  the  huge  broad  heaying  of  the  surface.  But 
where  the  water  shallows,  the  superficial  part  of  the  swell,  trayelling 
faster  than  the  lower  which  encounters  the  friction  of  the  bottom, 
begins  to  curl  and  crest  as  a  huge  billow  or  wall  of  water,  that 
finally  bursts  against  the  shore.  Such  billows,  even  when  no  wind 
is  blowing,  often  cover  the  cliffs  of  the  north  of  Scotland  with  sheets 
of  water  and  foam  up  to  heights  of  100  or  even  nearly  200  feet. 
During  north-westerly  gales,  nowever,  the  windows  of  the  Dunnet 
Head  lighthouse,  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  300  feet  aboye  high- 

'  The  stadent  may  oonstdt  Manry*8  **  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  hat  more  par- 
tionlnrly  Dr.  Carpenter's  papers  in  the  Proeeeding$of  the  JSoyal  Society  for  1869-73,  and 
Journal  of  Boyal  Oeographical  Society  for  1871-77,  on  the  side  of  temperature ;  and 
Herschel's  "^  Physieal  Geography,"  and  Oroirs  *"  Climate  and  Time,"  on  the  side  of  the 
wind?. 

'  Brit,  Aa$oe,  Bep,  1850,  p.  26.  A  table  of  the  observed  heigrhts  of  wavea  round 
Great  Bntain  ia  given  in  Mr.  T.  Stevenson's  treatise  on  .*<  Harbours,"  p.  20. 
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water  mark,  are  said  to  be  sometixnes  broken  by  stones  swept  up  the 
difiTs  by  the  sheets  of  sea-water  which  then  deluge  the  building. 

A  single  roller  of  the  ground-swell  20  feet  high  falls,  according 
to  Mr.  8<^tt  Bussell,  with  a  pressure  of  about  a  ton  on  every  square 
foot  Mr.  Thomas  Steyenson  conducted  some  years  ago  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  force  of  the  breakers  on  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Sea  coasts  of  Britain.  The  average  force  in  summer  was  found  in 
the  Atlantic  to  be  611  lb.  per  square  foot,  while  in  winter  it  was 
2086  lb.,  or  more  than  three  times  as  great.  But  on  several  occa- 
sions, both  in  the  Atlantic  and  North  ^a,  the  winter  breakers  wei-e 
found  to  exert  a  pressure  of  three  tons  per  souare  foot,  and  at 
Dunbar  as  much  as  three  tons  and  a  half.^  Besides  the  waves 
produced  by  ordinary  wind  action,  others  of  an  extraordinary  size  and 
destructive  power  are  occasionally  caused  by  a  violent  cyclone-storm. 
The  mere  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  cyclone  must  tend 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  within  the  cyclone  limits.  But  the 
further  furious  spiral  in-rushing  of  the  air  towards  the  centre  of  the 
low  pressure  area  drives  the  sea  onward,  and  gives  rise  to  a  wave  or 
succemsion  of  waves  having  great  destructive  power.  Thus,  on  5th 
October,  1864,  during  a  great  cyclone  which  passed  over  Calcutta, 
the  sea  rose  in  some  places  24  feet,  and  swept  everything  before 
it  with  irresistible  force,  drowning  upwards  of  48,000  people. 

Besides  the  height  and  force  of  waves  it  is  important  to  know 
the  depth  to  which  the  sea  is  affected  by  such  superficial  movements. 
The  Astronomer-Boyal  states  that  ground -swell  may  break  in  100 
fathoms  waiter.^  It  is  common  to  find  boulders  and  shingle  dis- 
turbed at  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  and  even  driven  from  that  depth 
to  the  shore,  and  waves  may  be  noticed  to  become  muddy  from  the 
working  up  of  the  silt  at  the  bottom  when  they  have  reached  water 
of  7  or  8  fathoms  in  depth.^  It  is  stated  oy  Delesse  that  en- 
gineering operations  have  shown  that  submarine  constructions  are 
scarcely  disturbed  at  a  greater  depth  than  5  metres  (16*4  feet)  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  8  metres  (26*24  feet)  in  the  Atlantic.^  In  the 
Bay  of  Gascony  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  depth  at  which  the 
sea  breaks  and  is  effectiv^e  in  the  transport  of  sand  along  the  bottom 
varies  from  scarcely  8  metres  in  ordinstry  weather,  to  5  metres  in 
stormy  weather,  and  only  exceeds  10  metres  (32*8  feet)  in  great 
hurricanes.  According  to  Conmiander  Gialdi,  the  movement  of 
waves  may  disturb  fine  sand  on  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  40  metres 

S31  feet)  in  the  Enorlish   Channel,  50  metres  (lo4  feet)  in  the 
editerranean,  and  200  metres  (656  feet)  in  the  ocean.^ 
(4.)  Ice  on  the  Sea. — In  this  place  may  be  most  conveniently 

>  T.  Stevenflon,  IVatM.  Boy,  8oc  Edin,  xtL  p.  25 ;  treatise  on  ''Harboors,"  p.  42. 

'  Eneudopedia  Metropolitafuit  art  **  Waves."  Gentle  movement  of  the  bottom  water 
Is  said  to  oe  sometimes  indicated  by  ripple-marks  on  the  fine  sand  of  the  sea-floor  at  a 
depth  of  600  feet. 

■  T.  Btevenson's  **  Harbonxa,''  p.  15. 

*  '<  Lithologie  des  Men  de  Franoe  "  (1872),  p.  110. 

*  Qnoted  by  Delesse,  op,  oil,  p.  11  J. 
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noticed  the  origin  and  moTements  of  the  ice  which  in  circumpolar 
latitudes  covers  the  sea.  This  ice  is  derived  front  two  sources — a, 
the  freezing  of  the  sea  itself,  and  j3,  the  seaward  prohingatioD  of 
land-ice. 

a.  Three  chief  t;pes  of  sea-ice  have  been  observed,  (a.)  In  the 
Arctic  sounds  and  bays  the  littoral  waters  tieeze  along  the  shores 
and  form  a  cake  of  ice  which,  apborne  bv  the  tide  and  adhering  to 
the  land,  is  thickeued  hy  successive  additious  below,  as  well  as  by 
snow  above,  until  it  fomis  a  shelf  of  ice  120  to  130  feet  broad  and 
20  to  30  feet  high.  This  shelf^  known  as  the  ice-foot,  serves  as  a 
platform  on  which  the  abundant  debris,  loosened  by  the  sevete  ttoais 
of  an  Arctic  winter,  gathers  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.    It  is  more  or 


Via.  1S7  — Dmupno  Fu)t-ioi  or  ABOno  Bus. 

less  completely  broken  np  in  summer,  but  forms  again  with  the  early 
frosts  of  the  ensuing  autumn,  (i.)  The  surface  of  the  open  sea 
likewise  freezes  oTor  into  a  continnous  solid  sheet,  which,  when 
undisturbed,  becomes  in  the  Arctic  regions  about  eight  feet  thick,  but 
which  in  summer  breaks  np  into  separate  masses,  sometimes  of  large 
extent,  and  is  apt  to  be  piled  ap  into  huge,  irregular  heaps.  This  is 
what  navigators  term  floe-ice,  and  the  separate  floating  cakes  are 
known  as  floes.  Ships  fixed  among  these  Soee  have  been  drifted 
with  the  ice  for  hundreds  of  miles  until  at  last  liberated  by 
its  disruption,  (c.)  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  oS*  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  elsewhere,  ice  has  been  observed  to  form  on  the  sea-bottom. 
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It  is  known  as  gronnd-ioe  or  anchor  ice.  In  the  LabtBdor  fishing- 
gtonnds  it  forms  even  at  considerable  depths.  Seals  caught  in  the 
fines  at  those  depths  are  said  to  be  brought  up  aometimes  solidly 
frozen. 

/3.  In  the  Arctic  r^'ons  vast  glaciers  drain  the  anow-fields,  and, 
descending  to  the  sea,  extend  foi  some  distance  from  shore  until 
large  fragments  break  off  and  float  away  seawards.    These  detached 


Fm.  198.— FoBHATKnr  or  Ioebkbu  (B.> 
The  glkoiei  (a,  A)  dewendi  from  nonottinoiu  ffronnd  (V)  to  the  Me  lerel  (i\  bearing 
monlDe  BtnlT  on  the  inrfMe,  piuhing  oa  aetritns  below  (d},  end  aendins  off  ioe- 
Iwrgi  (m),  irhicb  nuj  oury  detritoi  and  drop  it  ovet  the  M*-bottom ;  t,l',g,  lloee 
ol  high  and  lov  water. 

masses  are  icebergs.  Their  shape  and  size  greatly  vary,  bat  lofty 
peaked  forms  are  common,  and  they  sometimes  rise  from  200  to  800 
leet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.    As  only  abont  an  eighth  part  of  the 


■  OH  Fahsi'b  mar  Totaok 


ice  appears  abore  water,  these  larger  bergs  may  sometimes  be  from 
1600  to  2400  feet  thick  from  base  to  top,  thoogh  the  submarine  r«rt 
of  the  ice  may  be  as  irregular  in  form  and  thtcknesB  as  the  portion 
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abore  water.'  Icebergs  of  the  largest  size  couseqnentlj  require 
water  of  some  deptn  to  float  them,  bat  are  sometimes  seen 
agjoond.  In  the  Antarctic  regions,  where  oae  vast  sheet  of  ice 
envelop^  the  land  and  protmdes  into  the  sea  as  a  long,  lofty  ram- 
part of  ice,  the  detached  icebei^  often  reach  a  great  size,  and  are 
ebaracterized  by  the  frequency  of  a  flat  tabular  form  (Fig.  160). 


B  Orb  AT  Aktaboito 


II.  Geological  Work.  (1.)  Influence  on  Climate. — Were 
there  uo  agencies  in  nalure  for  distributing  temperature,  there  would 
be  a  regular  and  uniform  diminution  in  the  mean  annual  temperature 
from  equator  to  poles,  and  the  isothermal  lines,  or  Hoes  of  equal  heat, 
would  coincide  with  lines  of  latitude.  But  no  such  general  corre- 
spondence actually  exists.  A  ohart  of  the  globe  with  the  isothermal 
lines  drawn  across  it,  shows  that  their  divergences  from  the  parallels 
are  striking,  and  most  so  where  they  approach  and  cross  the  ocean. 
Currents  from  warm  regions  raise  the  temperature  of  the  tracts  into 
which  they  flow ;  those  from  cold  regions  lower  it.  The  ocean, 
in  short,  is  the  great  distributor  of  temperature  over  the  globe.  As 
an  Jllustrntion  tlie  two  opposite  aides  of  the  North  Atlantic  may  be 
taken.  The  cold  Arctic  current  flowing  southward  aloi^  the  north- 
east coast  of  America  reduces  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gulf  Stream  brings  to  the  shores 
of  the  north-west  of  Europe  a  temperature  much  aboTC  what  they 
would  otherwise  enjoy.  Dublin  and  the  south-eastern  headlands  of 
Labrador  lie  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  yet  differ  as  much  as 
18°  in  their  mean  annual  temperature,  that  of  Dublin  being  50°,  and 
that  of  Labrador  32°  Pahr.  Dr.  Croll  has  calculated  tbat  the  Gulf 
8treara  conveys  nearly  half  as  much  heat  from  the  tropics  as  is 
received  from  the  sun  by  the  entire  Arctic  regions." 

(2.)  Erosion.  A.  Chemical. — Thechemicalactionoftheseaupon 
the  rocks  of  its  bed  and  shores  has  not  yet  been  properly  studied,^ 

■  Oa  SoUtbn  of  Iccttcrg^  Bse  Geol.  Mag.  (2Dd  aec),  iii.  pp.  S0%  379 ;  IT.  65,  pp.  135. 

*  Bee  a  seriM  of  papers  by  bim  on  the  "Gulf  Stiesm  and  OcesD  CorrenU"  in 
UeU  Mag.  and  Phil.  Mag.  tot  1869,  1670-74.  and  hia  w..rk  "  Climate  and  Time." 

*  See  BtBchori  "  Ctiemical  Geologj,"  loL,  1.  obap.  vii. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  changes  analogous  to  those  effected  by  fresh 
water  cm  the  land  mnst  be  in  progress.  Oxidation,  and  the  formation 
of  carbonates,  no  doubt  continually  take  place.  We  may  judge 
indeed  of  the  nature  and  rapidity  of  some  of  these  changes  by 
watching  the  decay  of  stones  and  material  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  piers.  Mr.  Mallet — as  the  result  of  experiments  with 
specimens  sunk  in  the  sea — concluded  that  from  ^^  to  ^V  of 
an  inch  in  depth  in  iron  castings  1  inch  thick,  and  about  -^  of  an 
inch  of  wrought  iron,  will  be  destroyed  in  a  century  in  clear  salt 
water.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  referring  to  these  experiments,  remarks 
that  at  the  Bell  Bock  lighthouse,  twenty-five  different  hinds  and 
combinations  of  iron  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  all 
yielded  to  corrosion.  In  some  of  these  castings  the  loss  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  an  iuch  in  a  century.  "  One  of  the  bars  which  was  free 
from  air-holes  had  its  specific  gravity  reduced  to  5*63,  and  its 
transverse  strength  from  7409  lb.  to  4797  lb.,  and  yet  presented  no 
external  appearance  of  decay.  Another  apparently  sound  specimen 
was  reduced  in  strength  from  4068  lb.  to  2352  lb.,  having  lost  nearly 
half  its  strength  in  fifty  years."^  Similar  results  were  recently 
observed  hj  Mr.  Grothe,  resident  engineer  at  the  construction  of  the 
ill-fated  railway  bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Tay.  A  oast-iron  cylinder 
(such  as  was  employed  in  constructing  the  concrete  basements  for 
the  piers),  which  had  been  below  water  for  onlv  sixteen  months,  was 
found  to  be  so  corroded  that  a  penknife  could  oe  stuck  through  it  in 
many  places.  An  examination  of  the  shore  will  sometimes  reveal  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  chemical  change  on  the  outer  crust  of  wave- washed 
rocks.  Basalt,  for  instance,  has  its  felspar  decomposed,  and  shows  the 
presence  of  carbonates  by  effervescmg  briskly  with  acid.  The 
aiigite  is  occasionally  replaced  by  ferrous  carbonate. 

B.  Meehanicah — It  is  mainlv  by  its  mechanical  action  that  the 
sea  accomplishes  its  erosive  work.  This  can  only  take  place  where 
the  water  is  in  motion,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  is  greatest 
where  the  motion  is  strongest.  ■  Hence  we  cannot  suppose  that 
erosion  to  any  appreciable  extent  can  be  effected  in  the  abysses  of 
the  sea,  where  the  only  motion  possible  is  the  slow  creeping  of  the 
polar  water.  But  where  the  currents  are  powerful  enough  to  move 
grains  of  sand  and  gravel,  a  slow  erosion  may  take  place  even  at 
considerable  depths.  It  is  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  sea,  however, 
— ^the  region  of  currents,  tides,  ana  waves, — ^that  mechanical  erosion 
is  chiefly  performed.  The  depth  to  which  the  influence  of  waves  and 
ground-swell  may  extend  seems  to  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
situation  {ante^  p.  423).  A  good  test  for  the  absence  of  serious  abrasion 
is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  fine  mud  on  the  bottom.  Wherever 
that  is  found,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  bottom  at  that 
place  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  breaker  action.^  •  From  the 
superior  limit  of  the  accumulation  of  mud  up  to  high-water  mark, 
and  in  exposed  places  up  to  100  feet  or  more  above  high- water  mark, 

»  T.  Stevenson  on  •*  Harbours,"  p.  47.  •  Ibid.  p.  15. 
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lies  the  zone  within  which  the  sea  does  its  work  of  abrasion.  To 
this  zone»  even  where  the  breakers  are  heaviest,  a  greater  extreme 
Tertical  range  can  hardly  be  assigned  than  300  feet>  and  in  most  cases 
it  probably  fietllB  far  short  of  that  extent. 

The  mechanical  work  of  erosion  by  the  sea  is  done  in  four  ways. 

a.  The  enormous  force  of  the  breakers  suffices  to  tear  off 
fragments  of  the  solid  rocks.  Abundant  examples  are  furnished  by 
the  precipitous  shores  of  Caithness,  and  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands.  It  sometimes  happens  that  demonstration  of  the  height  to 
which  the  effective  force  of  breakers  may  reach  is  furnished  at  light- 
houses  built  on  exposed  parts  of  the  coast.  Thus,  at  Unst,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Shetland,  walls  were  overthrown  and  a  door  was 
broken  open  at  a  height  of  196  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  Bishop 
Bock  lighthouse,  on  the  West  of  England,  a  bell  weighing  8  cwt 
was  wrenched  off  at  a  level  of  100  feet  above  high-water  mark.^ 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of  breakers 
have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  amone  tne  islands  of  the 
Shetland  group.  On  the  Bound  Skerry  he  round  that  blocks  of 
rock  up  to  9^  tons  in  weight  had  been  washed  together  at  a  height 
of  nearly  60  feet  above  the  sea,  that  blocks  weighing  from  6  to  iZ\g 
tons  had  been  actually  quarried  out  of  their  original  bed,  at  a 
height  of  from  70  to  75  feet,  and  that  a  block  of  nearly  8  tons 
had  been  driven  before  the  waves  at  the  level  of  20  feet  above 
the  sea,  over  very  rough  ground,  to  a  distance  of  73  feet.  He 
likewise  records  the  moving  of  a  50-ton  block  by  the  waves  at 
Barrahead,  in  the  Hebrides.^  At  Plymouth,  also,  blocks  of  several 
tons  in  weight  have  been  known  to  l>e  washed  about  the  breakwater 
like  pebbles.' 

p.  The  alternate  compression  and  expansion  of  air  in 
crevices  of  rocks  exposed  to  heavy  breakers  dislocates  large  ntiassea 
of  stone,  even  above  the  direct  reach  of  the  waves.  It  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  engineers  that,  even  from  a  vertical  and  apparently 
perfectly  solid  wall  of  weU-boilt  masonry  exposed  to  heavy  seas, 
stones  will  sometimes  be  started  out  of  their  places,  ai)d  that  when 
this  happens  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  cavity  may  be  effected,  as  if 

'  T.  Steyenson,  op,  eU,  p.  81.  D.  A.  StoyeDson,  Min,  Proo.  IruL  Civ,  Engin.  zItL 
(1876),  p.  7.  «  T.  Btoyenson,  op,  eU,  pp.  21-87. 

'  The  Btadeni  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  xelative  weight  of  bodiee  is  greatly  reduoed 
when  in  water,  and  still  more  in  sea-water.  The  foUowing  examples  wiU  illustrate  iMa 
fkct  (T.  Stevenson's  "  Harbours,"  p.  107) :— 


, 

Specific 
Grayitj. 

Ko.  of  cnbic  feet 
to  a  ton  in  air. 

No.  of  feet  to  a  ton 
in  sea-water  of  spe- 
ciac  gravity  1*028. 

Basalt 

Bed  granite      .     .     . 
Sandstone  .... 
GannelOoal     .     .     . 

2-99 
2-71 
2-41 
IM 

11-9 
13-2 
14-8 
23*8 

18*26 
21*80 
26-00 
70*00 
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the  walls  were  breached  by  a  severe  bombardment.  At  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  during  a  storm  in  1840,  a  door  which  had  been  securely 
fastened  against  the  force  of  the  surf  from  without,  was  actually 
driven  outward  by  a  pressure  acting  from  within  the  tower,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  bolts  and  hinges,  which  were  broken.  We  may  infer 
that,  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  a  mass  of  water  hurled  against  the 
building,  a  partial  yacuum  was  formed,  and  that  the  air  inside  forced 
out  the  door  in  its  efforts  to  restore  the  equilibrium.^  This  explana- 
tion may  partly  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  stones  are  started 
from  their  places  in  a  solidly  built  sea-wall.  But  besides  this  cause 
we  must  also  consider  a  perhaps  still  more  effective  one  in  the  con- 
densation of  the  air  driven  before  the  wave  between  the  joints  and 
crevices  of  the  stones,  and  its  subsequent  instantaneous  expansion 
when  the  wave  drops.  During  gales,  when  large  waves  are  driven- 
to  shore,  many  tons  of  water  are  poured  suddenly  into  a  clefb  or 
cavern.  These  volumes  of  water,  as  they  rush  in,  compress  the 
air  into  every  joint  and  pore  of  the  rock  at  the  further  end, 
and  then  quickly  retiring,  exert  such  a  suction  as  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  down  part  of  the  walls  or  roof.  The  sea  may  thus  gradually 
form  an  inland  passage  for  itself  to  the  surface  above,  in  a  ''  blow- 
hole "  or  '^puiGng-hole,"  through  which  spouts  of  foam  and  spray  are 
in  storms  shot  high  into  the  air.  On  the  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  numerous  examples  of  such  blow-holes  occur. 
In  Scotland,  likewise,  they  may  often  be  observed,  as  in  the  Butlers 
(boilers)  of  Buchsm  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  Geary  Pot 
near  Arbroath.  Magnificent  instances  occur  among  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  some  of  the  more  shattered  rocks  of  these  northern 
coasts  being,  as  it  were,  honeycombed  by  sea-tunnels,  many  of  which 
open  up  into  the  middle  of  fields  or  moors. 

7.  Tne  hydraulic  pressure  of  those  portions  of  large  waves 
that  enter  fissures  and  passages  tends  to  force  asunder  masses  of  rock. 
The  sea-water  which,  as  part  of  an  in-rushing  wave,  fills  the  gullies 
and  chinks  of  the  shore-rocks  exerts  the  same  pressure  upon  the  walls 
between  which  it  is  confined  as  the  rest  of  the  wave  is  doing  upon  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  Each  cleft  so  circumstanced  becomes  a  kind  of 
hydraulic  press,  the  potency  of  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  force 
with  which  the  waves  fall  upon  the  rocks  outside — ^a  force  which 
often  amoimts  to  three  tons  on  the  square  foot  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  this  means  considerable  pieces  of  a  cliff  are  from  time 
to  time  dislodged. 

S.  The  waves  make  use  of  the  loose  detritus  within  their 
reach  to  break  down  cliffs  exposed  to  their  fury.  Probably  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  erosion  is  thus  accomplished.  The  blows 
dealt  agaiust  shore-cliffs  by  boulders,  gravel,  ana  sand  swung  forward 
by  breakers,  were  aptly  compared  by  Playfair  to  a  kind  of  artillery.* 
During  a  storm  upon  a  shmgly  coast  we  may  hear,  at  a  distance  of 

>  Walker,  Proo.  IiuL  Civ.  Enqin,  i.  p.  15 ;  Stevenson's  *<  Harbours,'*  p.  10. 
'  '*  lUuBtrationB  of  the  Hattonian  Tneory/'  sec.  97. 
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several  miles,  the  grind  of  the  atones  opon  each  other,  as  they  are 
dragged  back  hy  the  recoil  of  the  waves  which  bad  laooched  them 
forward.  In  this  tear  and  wear  the  loose  stones  are  ground  smaller, 
and  acquire  the  smooth  round  form  bo  characteristic  of  a  surf-beaten^ 
beach.  At  the  same  time  they  bruise  and  wear  down  cliffs  against 
which  they  are  driven.  A  rock  much  jointed,  or  from  any  caase. 
presenting  less  resistance  to  attack,  is  eicavated  into  gullies,  creeks, 
and  caves ;  its  harder  parts  standing  out  as  promontories  are  pierced ; 
gradually  a  series  of  detached  buttresses  and  sea-stacks  appears  as 
^e  cliff  recedes,  and  these  in  turn  are  wasted  until  they  become 
mere  skerries  and  sunken  surf-beaten  reefa  (Fig,  161).  At  the  same 
time  the  surface  of  the  beach  is  ground  down.  The  reality  of  this 
erosion  and  consequent  lowering  of  level  is  sometimes  instructively 
displayed  where  a  block  of  harder  rock  serves  for  a  time  to  pro- 


FlO.   161.— COAJT  o 


tect  the  portion  of  rocky  beach  lying  beneath  it.  The  block  by 
degrees  comes  to  rest  ou  a  growing  pedestal  which  is  eventually  out 
round  by  the  waves,  until  the  overlying  mass,  losing  its  support, 
rolls  down  npon  the  beach,  and  the  same  process  is  renewed 
(Fig.  162). 

Of  the  progress  of  marine  erosion  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
British  coast-line  furnish  many  admirable  examples.  The  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  is  in  innumerable 
localities  completely  ondermined  by  caverns,  into  which  the  sea 
enters  from  both  sides.  The  precipitous  coasts  of  Skye,  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Aberdeenshire  abound  in  the  most 
impressive  lessons  of  the  waste  of  a  rocky  sea-margin  ;  while  the  same 
picturesque  features  are  prolonged  into  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  Hoy  towering  as  a  vast  wall  some 
12U0  feet  above  the  Atlantic  breakers,  which  are  tunnelling  and  fret- 
ting their  base. 
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If  8uch  is  the  progress  of  waste  where  the  materials  coDsist  of 
the  most  solid  rochs,  we  may  expect  to  meet  witli  still  more  im- 
pressive proofs  of  decay  where  the  coast-line  can  oppose  only  soft 
sand  or  clay  to  the  march  of  the  breakers.     AgaiD,  the  geological 


Fro.  162. — BoDLSBB  or  Bualt  vaormTTisa  teb  Pobtioh  of  Beaoh  DHDBsMUTn 
it;    Laboo,  Firm. 

student  in  Britain  can  examine  for  himself  many  illustrations  of  this 
kind  of  destruction  arouud  the  shores  of  these  islands.  Within  tbe 
last  few  hundred  years  entire  parishes  with  their  towns  and  villages 
have  been  washed  away,  and  the  tide  now  ebbs  and  flows  over  districts 
which  in  old  times  wera  cultivated  fields  and  cheerful  hamlets.  The 
coast  of  Yorkshire  between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Hamber,  and  also  that  between  the  Wash  and  the  mouth  of  ths 
Thames,  suffer  at  a  specially  rapid  rate,  for  the  cliffs  in  these  parts 
consist  in  great  measure  of  soft  clay.  In  some  places  this  loss  is  said 
to  amoaat  to  3  feet  per  annum. 

While  investigatmt;  tlie  progress  of  waste  along  a  coast-line,  the 

rlogist  has  to  consider  the  varying  powers  of  resistance  possessed 
rocks,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  action  of  the  waves  is  assisted 
by  that  of  the  subaerial  agents.  Bocks  of  little  tenacity  and  readily 
susceptible  of  disintegration,  obviously  present  least  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  the  waves.  A  clay,  for  example,  is  readily  eaten  away. 
If,  however,  it  should  contain  numerous  hard  nodules'  or  imbedded 
boulders,  these,  as  they  drop  out,  may  accumulate  in  &ont  beneath 
the  cliff,  and  serve  as  a  partial  breakwater  against  the  waves 
(Fig.  1Q3).  On  the  other  hand,  a  hard  band  or  boss  of  rock  may 
witlifitaud  the  destruction  which  overtakes  the  softer  or  more  jointed 
sprrounding  portions,  and  may  consequently  be  left  projecting  into 
tbe  sea,  as  a  line  of  headland  or  promontory,  or  rising  as  an  isolated 
stack  (Fig.  161).     But  besides  mere  baldness    or    softness,   the 
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geological  structure  of  the  rocks  powerf ulhr  influences  the  nature  and 
rate  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  WherOy  owing  to  the  indina- 
tion  of  bedding,  joints,  or  other  divisional  planes,  sheets  of  rock  slope 
down  into  the  water,  they  serve  as  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater,  up 


Fio.  168.^Cliff8  of  Olat  full  of  Septabiak  Nodules,  ths  AocfuicuLATiON  of 

WHICH  SEBYES  TO  ABBEffT  THE  PBOQliESS  OF  THE  WaYSS. 

and  down  which  the  surges  rise  and  fall  during  calms,  or  rush  in 
crested  billows  during  gales,  the  abrasion  being  here  reduced  to  the 
smallest  proportions.  In  no  part  of  the  degradation  of  the  land,  can 
the  dommant  influence  of  rock-structure  be  more  conspicuonsly 
observed  and  instructively  studied,  than  along  marine  clifls.  Where 
the  lines  of  precipice  •  are  abrupt,  with  numerous  projecting  and 
retiring  vertical  walls,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found,  that  these 
perpendicular  faces  have  been  cut  open  along  lines  of  intersecting 
joint.  The  existence  of  such  lines  of  division  permits  a  steep  or 
vertical  front  to  be  presented  by  the  land  to  the  sea,  because,  as 
slice  after  slice  is  removed,  each  &eshly  bared  surface  is  still  defined 
by  a  joint-plane.     (See  Book  IV.,  Sect  ii.) 

But  dunng  the  study  of  any  rocky  coast  where  these  features  are 
exhibited,  the  observer  will  soon  perceive  that  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea  upon  the  land  is  not  due  merely  to  the  action  of  the  waves, 
but  that  even  on  shores  where  the  gales  are  fiercest  and  the  breakers 
most  vigorous,  the  demolition  of  the  clifls  depends  mainly  upon  the 
sapping  influence  of  rain,  springs,  frosts,  and  general  atmospheric 
disintegration.  In  Fig.  164,  for  example,  which  gives  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  northern  Caithness  coast,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of 
the  gales  and  rapid  tidal  currents  which  rush  from  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Fentland  Firth,  we  see  at  once  that  though  the  base  of 
the  clifif  is  scooped  out  by  the  restless  surge  into  long  twilight  eaves, 
nevertheless  the  recession  of  the  precipice  is  caused  oy  the  wedging 
off  of  slice  after  slice,  along  the  lines  of  vertical  joint,  and  that  this 
process  begins  at  the  top,  where  the  subaerial  forces  and  not  the 
waves  are  the  sculptors.  Undoubtedly  the  sea  plays  its  part  by 
removing  the  materials  dislodged,  and  preventing  them  from  accumu- 
lating against  and  protecting  the  face  of  the  precipice.  But  were  it 
not  for  the  potent  influence  of  subaerial  decay,  tne  progress  of  the 
sea  would  be  comparatively  feeble.  The  very  blocks  of  stone  which 
give  the  waves  so  much  of  their  efficacy  as  abrading  agents,  are  in 
great  measure  furnished  to  them  by  the  action  of  tihe  meteoric 
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agente.    If  se&-cliffs  were  mainly  due  to  the  deetructire  effects  of 
toe  waTes,  they  ought  to  orerhang  their  baae,  for  at  or  near  their 


Fia.    164. — TiBTIOAL   tJlA-OLim  or  ITLAOBTOirE,  NEAB  EOLBCBN   HBAV,    CAITBNiaB. 

base  only  does  the  sea  act  (Eig.  165).  Bat  the  fact  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  caaea  Bea-cliSs,  instead  of  overhanging,  slope 
backward,  at  a  greater  or  less   angle,  from  the  sea  (Fig.  161), 


FlO.  163. — Habihb  Esobion  whebe  excutionallt  the  Base  of  a  Cldv  beoedm 

rAHTEB    THAN    THK  rPPBH    PABT. 

shows  that  the  waste  from  subaerial  action  is  really  greater  than 
that  from  the  action  of  the'  breakers.^  Even  when  a  cliff  actually 
overhang?,  however,  it  may  often  be  shown  that  the  apparent  greater 
recession  of  its  base,  and  inferentially  the  more  powerful  denuding 

■  Vhitaker,  Gecl.  Mag.  ij.  p.  417. 
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action  of  the  sea,  are  deceptive.  In  Fig.  166,  one  of  innumerable 
examples  from  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  clifTa  of  Caithness  and  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  process 
of  demolition  is  precisely  similar  to  that  already  cited  in  Fig.  164. 
The  cliff  recedes  by  the  lose  of  successive  slices  from  its  sea-front, 
which  are  wedged  off  not  by  the  waves  below,  but  by  the  subaerial 
agents  above,  along  lines  of  parallel  joint.  To  the  inclination  of 
these  divisional  planes  at  a  high  angle  from  the  sea,  the  precipice 
owes  its  slope  towards  the  land. 


Fia.  IGtj. — Otsbbidquk)  Glitf,  Bbouoh  of  Bibu,  Obknet. 

Jee  erosion. — Among  the  erosive  operations  of  the  sea  most  be 
inclnded  what  is  performed  by  floating  ica  Along  the  margin  of 
Arctic  lands  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  broken-up  £>6-icd 
and  ice-foot.  These  cakes  of  ice,  driven  ashore  by  storms,  tear  up 
the  soft  shallow-water  or  littoral  deposits,  mb  and  scratch  the  rocks, 
and  posh  gravel  and  blocks  of  rocE  before  them  as  they  strand  on 
the  beach.  Icebergs  also,  when  they  get  aground  in  deep  water, 
must  greatly  disturb  the  sediment  accumulating  there,  and  may 
grind  down  any  submarine  rock  on  which  they  grate  as  they  are 
driven  along.  The  geological  operations  of  floating  ice  were 
formerly  invoked  by  geologists  to  explain  much  that  is  now  believed 
to  have  been  entirely  the  work  of  ice  on  land. 

(3.)  Transport. — By  means  of  its  currents  the  sea  transports 
mechanically  suspended  sediment  to  varying  distances  from  the  land. 
The  distance  will  depend  on  the  size,  form,  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  sediment  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  velocity  and  transporting 
power  of  the  marine  current  oo  the  other.  Babbage  estimated 
that  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  river  100  feet  deep,  suspeaded  limestone 
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mud  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  were  discharged  into  a  sea 
haying  a  nniform  ^pth  of  1000  feet  over  a  great  extent,  four 
yarieties  of  silt  falling  respectively  through  10,  8,  5,  and  4  feet  of 
water  per  hour  would  Be  distributed  as  in  me  following  table.^ 


No. 

1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

Velocity  of  fall 
per  hour. 

Nearest  distance  of 
deposit  to  river. 

Length  of  deposit. 

Greatest  distance 

of  deposit  from 

river. 

feet 
10 

8 

5 

4 

miles. 
180 
225 
860 
450 

miles. 
20 
25 
40 
50 

miles. 
200 
250 
400 
500 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  mechanical  sediment 
sinks  faster  in  salt  than  in  fresh  water.^  The  fine  mud  in  the  layer 
of  river  water  which  floats  for  a  time  on  the  Salter  and  heavier  sea- 
water  begins  to  sink  more  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  two  waters  com- 
mingle. 

Near  the  land,  where  the  movements  of  the  water  are  active,  much 
coarse  detritus  is  transported  along  shore  or  swept  farther  out  to  sea. 
A  prevalent  wind,  by  creating  a  current  in  a  giyen  direction,  or  a 
strong  tidal  current  setting  along  a  coast-line,  will  cause  the  shingle 
to  travel  coastwise,  the  stones  getting  more  and  more  rounded  and 
reduced  in  size  as  they  recede  from  the  sources.  The  Chesil  Bank, 
which  runs  as  a  natural  breakwater  16  miles  long  connecting  the 
Isle  of  Portland  with  the  mainland  of  Dorsetshire,  consists  of  rounded 
shingle  which  is  constantly  being  driven  westwards.  On  the  Moray 
Firth  the  reefs  of  quartz-rock  about  Cullen  furnish  abundance  of 
shingle,  which,  urged  by  successive  easterly  gales,  moves  westwards 
along  the  coast  for  more  than  fifteen  miles.  The  coarser  sediment 
probably  seldom  goes  much  beyond  the  littoral  zone.  From  a  depth 
of  even  600  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Scotland  small  pebbles  of  volcanic  and  other  rocks  are 
dredged  up  which  may  have  been  carried  by  an  Arctic  under-current 
from  the  north.  But  recently  Mr.  Murray  and  Captain  Tizzard  have 
brought  up  large  blocks  of  rounded  sningle  from  the  bank  (800 
fathoms)  between  Scotland  and  Faroe.  This  C/Oarse  detritus  can 
hardly  be  due  to  any  present  action  of  the  sea,  for  at  such  depths 
the  force  of  currents  at  the  bottom  must  be  too  feeble  to  push  along 
coarse  shingle.  It  may  be  glacial  detritus  dating  back  to  the  Glaci^ 
Period.  Much  fine  sediment  is  carried  in  suspension  by  the  sea  for 
long  distances  from  land.  The  Amazon  pours  so  much  silt  into 
the  sea  as  to  discolour  it  for  several  hundred  miles.  After  wet 
weather  the  sea  around  the  shores  of  tiie  British  Islands  is 
sometimes  made  turbid  by  the  quantity  of  mud  washed  by  rain 

*  Q.  J,  QeoL  8oe.  xii  368. 

■  For  a  suggested  explaiiation  of  this  faot  see  Bamsax*  Q.  /.  €haL  8oe,  zzxii.  p.  129. 
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and  streams  from  the  land.  Dr.  Carpenter  found  the  bottom 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  everywhere  permeated  by  an 
extremely  fine  mud,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  rivers  and  shores  of 
that  sea.  He  remarks  that  the  characteristic  blueness  of  the 
Mediterranean^  like  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  may  be  due  to 
the  diffusion  of  exceedingly  minute  sedimentary  particles  through 
the  water. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  ChaUengery  from  the  abysses  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  remote  distances  from  land,  the  dredge  brought  up 
bushels  of  rounded  pieces  of  pumice  of  all  sizes  up  to  blocks  a  foot  in 
diameter.  These  fragments  were  all  evidently  water-worn,  as  if 
derived  from  land,  though  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  have  been  supplied  by  submarine  volcanic  eruptions. 
Some  small  pieces  were  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  m  the 
tow-net.  Round  volcanic  islands,  and  off  the  coasts  of  volcanic  tracts 
of  the  mainland,  the  sea  is  sometimes  covered  with  floating  pieces  of 
water-worn  pumice  swept  out  by  flooded  rivers.  These  iragments 
may  drift  away  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  until, 
becoming  water-logged,  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  universal 
distribution  of  pumice  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in 
the  dredgings  of  the  Challenger.  The  clay  which  is  found  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  greatest  distances  from  any  shore 
contains  only  volcanic  minerals  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  tritura- 
tion of  volcanic  detritus.  At  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles 
from  shore  traces  of  the  minerals  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  land 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.^ 

Another  not  unimportant  process  of  marine  transport  is  that 
performed  by  floating  ice.  Among  the  Arctic  elaciers  moraine  stuff 
18  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  occasional  blocks  of  rock  and  heaps  of 
earth  and  stones  fall  from  the  cliffs  which  rise  above  the  general  waste 
of  snow.  Hence  on  the  icebergs  that  float  off  from  these  glaciers, 
rock  dShris  may  sometimes  be  observed.  It  is  transported  southward 
for  hundreds  of  miles  until,  by  the  shifting  or  melting  of  the  bergs, 
it  is  dropped  into  deep  water.  The  floor  of  certain  portions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  in  the  pathway  of  the  bergs  may  be  plentifully 
strewn  with  this  kind  of  aetritus.  By  means  of  the  ice-foot  also,  an 
enormous  quantity  of  earth  and  stones  is  every  year  borne  away  from 
the  shore  by  the  disrupted  ice,  and  is  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the 
sounds,  bays,  and  channels. 

(4.)  Reproduction.  —  The  sea,  being  the  receptacle  for  the 
material  worn  away  from  the  land,  must  receive  and  store  up  in  its 
depths  all  that  vast  amount  of  detritus  by  the  r^noval  of  which  the 
level  and  contours  of  the  land  are  in  the  course  of  time  so  greatly 
changed.  The  deposits  which  take  place  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  sea  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — ^the  inorganic  and  organic. 
It  is  the  former  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  deal;  the  latter 
will  be  discussed  with  the  other  geological  functions  of  plants  and 

'  MuFTBy,  Proe,  Roy.  8oe,  Sdin.  1876-7,  p.  247. 
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animals  (see  p.  461,  seq.).  The  inorganic  deposits  of  the  sea-floor  are 
(1)  chemical  and  (2)  mechanical. 

i.  Of  Chemical  deposits  now  forming  on  the  sea-floor  we  know 
as  yet  very  littla  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  a  crystalline  cal- 
careoos  deposit  accumnlates  in  which  the  d6bris  of  the  sea-floor 
is  enyeloped.  As  sea-water  contains  so  minute  a  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  ]ime  and  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  than  is  needed  to  keep  this  carbonate  in  solution,  Bischof 
estimated  that  no  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  could  take  place 
from  sea-water  until  after  -{-{-  of  the  water  had  evaporated.^  It  is 
thus  evident  that  no  deposit  of  lime  in  the  open  sea  is  possible  from 
concentration  of  sea-water.  But  the  calcareous  formation  on  the 
sea-bottom  opposite  rivers  like  the  Rhone  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  as  the  layer  of  river- water  floats  and  thins  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea  in  warm  weather  with  rapid  evaporation,  its 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  oe  partially 
precipitated.  It  has  been  observed  near  Nice,  as  well  as  on  the  African 
coast  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  that  the  shore  rocks 
within  reach  of  the  water  have  a  hard  varnish-like  crust  deposited 
upon  them.  This  substance  consists  essentially  of -carbonate  of  lime. 
As  it  extends  over  rocks  of  the  most  various  composition^  it  is  probably 
due  to  a  deposit  of  lime  held  in  solution  in  the  shore  sea-water,  and 
rapidly  evaporated  in  pools  or  while  bathing  the  surface  of  rocks 
exposed  to  strong  sun-heat.^ 

During  the  researches  of  the  OhaUenger  expedition,  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  marine  chemistry  have  oeen  obtain^  from 
the  abysses  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Some  of  these  are 
referred  to  on  pp.  441,  469. 

ii.  The  Mechanical  deposits  of  the  sea  may  be  ^uped  into 
subdivisions  according  as  they  are  directly  connected  with  the  waste 
of  the  land,  or  have  originated  at  great  depths  and  remote  from  land, 
when  their  source  is  not  so  obvious. 

A.  Land-derived  or  Terrigenous, — ^These  may  be  conTCBiently 
grouped  according  to  their  relative  places  on.  the  sea-bed. 

a.  Shore  Deposits. — ^The  most  conspicuous  and  familiar  are  the 
layers  of  gravel  and  sand  which  accumulate  between  tide-marks. 
As  a  rule,  the  coarse  materials  are  thrown  up  about  the  upper  limit 
of  the  beach.  They  seem  to  remain  stationary  there ;  but  if  watched 
and  examined  from  time  to  time,  they  will  be  found  to  be  continually 
shifted  by  high  tides  and  storms,  so  that  the  bank  or  bar  of  shingle 
retains  its  place  though  its  component  pebbles  are  being  constan'tly 
moved.  During  gales  coincident  with  high  tides,  coarse  gravel  may 
be  piled  up  CMisiderably  above  the  ordinary  limit  of  the  waves  ia 
the  form  of  what  are  termed  sterm-ieaches.^  iBelow  the  limit  of  course 
shingle  upon  the  beach  lies  the  zone  of  fine  gravel,  and  then  that  oS. 

1  Chem.  Geol  i.  p.  17S. 

*  BitU,  8oe.  QM.  France  (3),  ii.  p.  219,  iii.  p.  46,  vi.  p.  84. 

'  See  Kinahao  ou  Sea-beaches,  Proe.  Bot^  Irish  Aeaa,  (2iid.  ser.),  iii.  p.  lOL. 
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sand,  the  sediment,  though  liable  to  irregular  distribution^  yet 
tending  to  arrange  itself  according  to  coarseness  and  specific  gravity^ 
the  rougher  and  heavier  detritus  lying  at  the  upper,  and  the  finer 
and  b'ghter  towards  the  lower. edge  of  the  shore.  The  nature  of 
the  littoral  accumulations  on  any  given  part  of  a  coast^line  must 
depend  either  upon  the  character  of  the  shore-rocks  which  at  that 
looaJity  are  broken  up  bv  the  waves,  or  upon  the  set  of  the 
shore-currents,  and  the  Jkind  of  detritus  they  bear  with  them.  Coasts 
exposed  to  heavy  surf,  especially  where  of  a  rocky  character,  are  apt 
to  present  beaches  of  coarse  smngle  between  their  projecting  pro- 
montories. Sheltered  bays,  on  the  other  hand,  where  wave-action  is 
comparatively  feeble,  afford  a  gathering  ground  for  finer  sediment 
such  as  sand  and  mud.  Estuaries  and  inlets  into  which  rivers  enter 
frequently  show  wide  muddy  flats  at  low  water.  Deposits  of  com- 
minuted shells,  coral-sand,  or  other  calcareous  organic  remains 
thrown  up  on  shore,  may  be  cemented  into  compact  rock  by  the 
solution  and  redeposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  (p.  824).  Where  tidal 
currents  sweep  along  a  coast  yielding  much  detritus,  long  bars  or 
shoals  may  form  parallel  with  the  shore.  On  these  the  shingle  and 
sand  are  driven  coastwise  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  current.^ 

p.  Infra-Littoral  -and  Deeper- Water  Deposits. — These  extend 
from  below  low- water  mark  to  a  depth  of  sometimes  as  much  as  2000 
fathoms,  and  reach  a  distance  from  land  varying  up  to  200  miles  or 
even  more.  Near  land,  and  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  they 
consist  of  banlcs  or  sheets  of  sand,  more  rarely  mixed  with  gravel. 
The  bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  for  example,  which  between  Sritain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  lies  at  a  depth  never  reaching  100 
fathoms,  is  irregularly  marked  by  long  ridges  of  sand  enclosing  here 
and  there  hollows  where  mud  has  been  deposited.  In  the  English 
Channel  large  banks  of  gravel  extend  through  the  Straits  of  Dover 
as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  North  Sea.  These  features  seem  to 
indicate  the  line  of  the  chief  mud-bearing  streams  &om  the  land, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  currents  and  eddies  in  the  sea  which 
covers  that  region,  the  gravel  ridges  marking  the  tracts  or  junctions 
of  the  more  rapidly  moving  currents,  while  the  muddy  hollows  point 
to  the  eddies  where  the  fine  sediment  is  permitted  to  settle  on  the 
bottom.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  inequalities  on  the  floor  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  their  peculiarities  of  sediment,  are  not  wholly 
modern,  but  may  be  partly  due  to  irregular  deposition  of  glacial  drift 
and  partly  to  the  contour  of  the  ground  before  it  was  submerged  and 
the  land  connection  between  Britain  and  Europe  was  destroyed. 

During  tlie  course  of  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger,  the 
approach  to  land  could  always  be  foretold  from  the  character  of  the 
bottom,  even  at  distances  of  150  and  200  miles.  The  deposits 
were  found  to  consist  of  blue  and  green  muds  derived  from  the 
degradation  of  older  crystalline  rocks.     At  depths  of  100  to  700 

>  Bee  Brifltow  and  Whitaker  on  Ghesil  Bank,  Dorset,  Qeol,  Mag.  (1S69)»  yi.  p.  433 ; 
Kinahan,  Ged,  Mag.  (Decade  2.)  (1874),  i. 
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fathoms  they  are  often  coloured  green  by  glauconite.  At  greater 
depths  they  consist  of  blue  or  dark  slate-coloured  mud  with  a  thin 
upper  red  or  brown  layer.  Throughout  these  land-derived  sedi- 
ments particles  of  mica,  quartz,  and  other  minerals  are  distributed, 
the  materials  becoming  coarser  towards  land.  Pieces  of  wood, 
portions  of  fruits,  and  leaves  of  trees  o6cur  in  them,  and  further 
indicate  the  reality  of  the  transport  of  material  from  the  land.  Shells 
of  pteropods,  larval  gasteropods,  and  lamellibranchs  are  tolerably 
abundant  in  these  muds,  with  many  infra-littoral  species  of  Foramt^ 
nifera,  and  diatoms.  Below  1500  or  1700  -fathoms  pteropod  shells 
seldom  appear,  while  at  8000  fathoms  hardly  a  foraminifer  or  any 
oalcareous  organism  remains.^  Bound  volcanic  islands  the  bottom  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  grey  mud  and  sand  derived  from  the 
degradation  of  volcanic  rocks.  These  deposits  can  be  traced  to  great 
distances ;  from  Hawaii  they  extend  for  200  miles  or  more.  Pieces 
of  pumice,  scoriae,  &c.,  occur  in  them,  mingled  with  marine  organisms, 
and  more  particularly  with  abundant  grains,  incrustations,  and 
nodules  of  an  earthy  p€(roxide  of  manganese.  Near  coral-reefs  the 
sea^floor  is  covered  with  a  white  calcareous  mud  derived  from  the 
abrasion  of  coral.  The  east  coast  of  South  America  supplies  a 
peculiar  red  mud  which  is  spread  over  the  Atlantic  slope  down  to 
depths  of  more  than  2000  fathoms. 

B.  Abysmal — ^Passing  over  at  present  the  organic  deposits  which 
form  so  characteristic  a  leature  on  the  floor  of  the  deeper  and  more 
open  parts  of  the  ocean,  we  come  to  certain  red  and  grey  days  found 
at  depths  of  more  than  2000  fathoms  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
deepest  abysses.  These,  by  far  the  most  wide-spread  of  oceanic 
deposits,  consist  of  exceedingly  fine  clay,  coloured  sometimes  red 
by  iron-oxide,  sometimes  oi  a  chocolate  tint  from  manganese 
oxide,  with  grains  of  augite,  felspar,  and  other  volcanic  minerals, 
pieces  of  palagonite  and  pumice,  nodules  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  other  mineral  substances,  together  with  Foramini/era^  and  in  some 
regions  a  large  proportion  of  siliceous  Badiolaria.  These  clays  seem 
to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  pumice  and  fine  volcanic  dust 
transported  from  volcanic  islands  into  mid-ocean,'  or  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  detritus  of  submarine  eruptions.  The  absence 
in  them  of  obviously  land-derived  non-volcanic  minerals  seems  to 
point  to  an  abundance  of  submarine  volcanic  action,  of  which  as  yet 
no  other  evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  extreme  slowness  of  deposit 
is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  tracts  of  sea-floor  farthest  removed  from 
land.  From  these  localities  great  numbers  of  sharks'  teeth,  with  ear- 
bones  and  other  bones  of  whales,  were  dredged  up  in  the  Challenger  ex- 
pedition,— some  of  them  quite  fresh,  others  partially  crusted  with  perox- 
ide of  manganese,  and  some  wholly  and  thicklv  surrounded  witlx  that 
substance.  We  cannot  suppose  that  sharks  and  whales  so  abounded  in 
the  sea  at  one  time  as  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  ocean  with  a  continuous 

*  HoRAy,  Proe,  Boy.  8oc,  1876,  p.  519. 

'  Murray,  op.  cU,  and  Proe,  Hoy,  8oe,  Sdin,  ix.  p.  247. 
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Gtratnm  of  their  remaine.  No  doubt  each  haul  of  the  dredge  which 
brought  up  BO  mauj  bones  repreBented  the  dToppingu  of  many  genera- 
tioDB.  The  eiiccegsive  stages  of  manganese  incrustation  point  to  a  long, 
slow,  undisturbed  period,  when  so  little  sediment  accumulated  that  the 
bones  dropped  at  the  beginning  remained  at  the  end  still  uncovered, 
or  only  bo  slightly  covered  as  to  be  easily  Bcraped  up  by  the  dredge- 
In  these  depofiits,  moreover,  Mr.  Murray  has  round  numerous  miuute 
gpberular  particles  of  metallic  iron  which  he  regards  as  of  cosmic 
origin — portions  of  the  dust  of  meteorites  which  in  the  course  of 
a^es  have  fallen  upon  the  sea-bottom.  Such  particles  no  doubt 
fall  all  over  the  ocean;  but  it  is  only  on  those  parts  of  the  bottom 
which,  by  reason  of  their  distance  &om  any  land,  receive  accessions 
of  deposit  with  extreme  slowness — and  where  thereforo  the  present 
surface  may  contain  the  dust  of  a  long  succession  of  years — that 
it  may  be  expected  to  be  possible  to  detect  them. 

The  abundant  deposit  of  peroxide  of  manganese  over  the  floor  of 
the  deep  sea  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  recent  discovery. 
It  occurs  as  an  earthy  incrustation  round  bits  of  pumice,  bones,  and 
other  objects  (Fig.  167).    The  nodules  possess  a  concentric  arrange- 
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ment  of  lines  not  unlike  those  of  urinary  calculi.  Tbat  they  are 
formed  on  the  spot,  and  not  drifted  from  a  distance,  was  made  abun- 
dantly  clear  from  their  containing  abysmal  organisms,  and  enclosing 
more  or  less  of  the  surrounding  bottom,  whatever  its  nature  might 
happen  to  be.  Quite  recently  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  has  dredged  similar 
small  manganese  concretions  from  some  of  the  deeper  parts  of  Loch 

'  From  the  Reports  of  the  "  Challenger  "  Eipedition,  The  deUiled  inTaetigatipn  br 
Heain.  Murra;  and  RenaTd  of  the  deep-oee  deposits  obtupied  b;  tliia  eiDodilion  vifl 
Cdrii]  ouo  of  the  iriost  important  contiibulloiu  ;et  made  to  our  knowledge  of  llie  ohemiBljy 
of  the  oceanic  aibytma. 
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Fyne.^  The  formation  of  such  concretions  may  be  analogous  to  the 
solution  and  deposition  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  oy  organic 
acids,  as  on  lake  floors,  bogs,  &c.  (p.  468).  In  connection  with  the 
chemical  reactions  indicated  by  these  nodules  as  taking  place  on  the 
sea-bottom,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  still  more  remarkable  dis- 
covery made  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  course  of  his  examinations  of 
the  materials  brought  up  from  the  same  abysmal  deposits.  He  has 
detected  abundant  minute. concretions  or  bundles  of  crystals  which 
on  analysis  by  M.  Renard  have  been  identified  with  the  zeolite 
known  as  phillipsite.  These  crystals  have  certainly  been  formed 
directly  on  the  sea-bottom,  for  they  are  found  gathered  round  abysmal 
organisms.  The  importance  of  this  fact  in  reference  to  the  chemistry 
of  marine  deposits  is  at  once  obvious. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  dredgings  made  in  recent 
years  in  all  parts  of  the  oceans,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  deep-sea  deposits 
which  finds  a  parallel  among  the  marine  geological  formations  visible 
to  us  on  land.  It  is  only  among  the  comparatively  shallow  water 
accumulations  of  the  existing  sea  that  we  encounter  analogies  to  the 
older  formations.  And  thus  we  reach  by  another  and  a  new  approach 
the  conclusion  which  on  very  different  grounds  has  been  arrived  at, 
viz.,  that  the  present  continental  ridges  have  existed  from  the 
remotest  times,  and  that  the  marine  strata  which  constitute  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  mass  have  been  accumulated  not  as  deep 
water  formations,  but  in  comparatively  shallow  water  along  their 
flanks.^ 


§  7.  Denudation  and  Deposition. — The    results  of  the 
action  of  Air  and  Water  upon  Land.^ 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  before  passing  from  the  subject  of 
the  geological  work  of  water,  to  consider  the  oroad  results  achieved 
by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  by  which  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  worn  down.  -  These  results  naturally  group  themselves  under  the 
two  heads  of  Denudation  and  Deposition. 

1.  Svhaerial  Denvdation — the  general  hwering  of  land. 

The  true  measure  of  denudation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  amount  of 
mineral  matter  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  land  and  carried 
into  the  sea.  This  is  an  appreciable  and  measurable  quantity. 
There  may  be  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  waste 
is  to  be  apportioned  to  the  different  forces  that  have  produced  it, 
but  the  total  amount  of  sea-borne  detritus  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact 

>  ^oiure,  xviii.  (1S78X  p.  628. 
•  Proc,  Boy,  Oeograph,  8oc.  July,  1879. 

'  This  Beotion  is  mainly  taken  from  an  essay  by  the  author,  Tran$,  Geai,  Soe, 
GloigoWf  iii.  p.  153. 
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aboat  which,  when  properly  verified,  no  further  question  can  possibly 
arise.  In  this  manner  the  subject  is  at  once  disencumb>ered  of 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  relative  importance  of  rain,  rivers^  frost, 

flaciers,  &c.,  considered  as  denuding  agents.  We  have  simply  to 
eal  with  the  sum-total  of  results  achieyed  by  all  these  forces 
acting  severally  and  conjointly.  Thus  considered,  this  subject  casts 
a  new  light  on  the  origin  of  existing  land-surfaces,  and  affords 
some  fresn  data  for  approximating  to  a  measure  of  past  geological 
time. 

Of  the  mineral  substances  received  by  the  sea  from  the  land, 
vastly  the  larger  portion  is  brought  down  by  streams ;  a  relatively 
small  amount  is  washed  off  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  itself.  It  is  iiie 
former,  or  stream-borne  part,  which  is  at  present  to  be  considered. 
The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  carried  every  year  into  the  ocean  by 
the  rivers  of  a  continent  represents  the  amount  by  which  the  genend 
surface  of  that  continent  is  annually  lowerea.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  vastness  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  silt  borne  to  the 
ocean  by  such  streams  as  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi;  but  ^Hhe 
mere  consideration  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  detritus  annually 
removed  from  any  tract  of  land  by  its  rivers  does  not  produce  so 
striking  an  impression  upon  the  mind  as  the  statement  of  how  much 
the  mean  surface-level  oi  the  district  in  question  would  be  reduced 
by  such  a  removal.''^  This  method  of  inquiry  is  so  obvious  and 
instructive  that  it  probably  received  attention  from  early  geologists, 
though  data  were  still  wanting  for  its  proper  application.  Playfair, 
for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  transference  of  material  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  to  tne  bottom  of  the  sea,  remarks  that  *'  the 
time  requisite  for  taking  away  by  waste  and  erosion  two  feet  from 
the  surface  of  all  our  continents  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  cannot  be  reckoned  less  than  two  hundred  years."^  This 
estimate  does  not  appear  to  have  been  based  on  any  actual  measure- 
ments, and  must  greatly  exceed  the  truth ;  but  it  serves  to  indicate 
how  broad  was  the  view  that  Playfair  held  of  the  theory  which  he 
undertook  to  illustrate.  The  first  geologist  who  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  form  any  estimate  on  this  subject  from  actually 
ascertained  data,  was  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  who,  in  the  year  1850, 
published  a  paper  in  which  he  estimated  the  probable  amount  of 
solid  matter  annually  brought  into  the  ocean  by  rivers  and  other 
agents.  He  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  detritus  now  distributed 
over  the  sea  bottom  every  year  would,  at  the  end  of  10,000  years, 
cause  an  elevation  of  the  ocean-level  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three 
inches.'    The  subject  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Dr.  CroU^  who 

»  Tylor,  Phil.  Mag,  4th  Berieg,  v.  p.  268, 1850. 

'  <*  lUusiratioiiB,"  p.  424.  Manfr^  had  previously  made  a  oalonlation  of  the  amoaut 
of  rain  that  falls  over  the  globe,  and  of  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  carried  into  the  tea 
by  rivers.  He  estimated  that  this  earthy  matter  distribnted  over  the  sea  bed  must 
raise  the  level  of  the  latter  five  inches  in  848  years.  Yon  Hoff,  ^  Y erandenmgen  der 
Erdoberfl'ache,"  Band  i.  p.  232.    See  the  other  autuorities  there  cited. 

*  FhU,  Mag.  loo,  oU. 
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specially  drew  attention  to  the  Mississippi  as  a  measure  of  denudation 
and  thereby  of  geological  time.^ 

When  the  annual  discharge  of  mineral  matter  carried  seaward  by 
a  river  and  the  area  of  country  drained  by  that  river  are  both  known, 
the  one  sum  divided  by  the  other  gives  the  amount  by  which  the 
drainage  area  has  its  mean  general  level  reduced  in  one  vear.  For 
it  is  clear  that  if  a  river  carries  so  many  millions  of  cuoic  feet  of 
sediment  every  year  into  the  sea,  the  area  drained  by  it  must  have 
lost  that  quantity  of  solid  material,  and  if  we  could  restore  the 
sediment  so  as  to  spread  it  over  the  basin,  the  laver  so  laid  down 
would  represent  the  fraction  of  a  foot  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
basin  had  been  lowered  during  a  year. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  material  removed  from  the 
land  by  streams  is  twofold— one  portion  is  chemically  dissolved,  the 
other  is  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water  or  pushed  along  the 
bottom.  Properly  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  surface 
of  a  drainage  basin,  we  ought  to  know  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  removed  in  each  of  these  conditions,  and  also  the  volume  of 
water  discharged,  from  measurements  and  estimates  made  at  different 
seasons  and  extending  over  a  succession  of  years.  These  data  have 
not  yet  been  fully  collected  from  any  rivef,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  ascertained  with  approximate  accuracy,  as  in  the  Mississippi 
Survey  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  and  the  Danube  Survey  of 
the  International  Commission.  As  a  rule,  more  attention  has  been 
shown  to  the  amount  of  mechanically  suspended  matter  than  to  that 
of  the  other  ingredients.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  this  part  of  the  earthy  substances  removed  from  the 
land  by  running  water.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
following  estimates,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  only  one  portion 
of  the  waste  of  the  land,  are  under-statements  of  the  truth. 

The  proportion  of  mineral  substances  held  in  suspension  in  the 
water  of  rivers  has  been  already  (p.  370)  discussed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  it  is  most  advantageous  to  determine  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  by  weight,  and  then  from  its  average  specific  gravity  to 
estimate  its  bulk  as  an  ingredient  in  river  water.  The  proportion  by 
weight  is  probably,  on  an  average,  about  half  that  by  bulk. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  insist  that  the  earthy  matter  borne 
into  the  sea  from  any  given  area  represents  so  much  actual  loss  from 
the  surface  of  that  area.  Yet  this  self-evident  statement  is  probably 
not  realized  by  many  geologists  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves. 
If  a  stream  removes  in  one  year  one  million  of  cubic  yards  of  earth 
from  its  drainage  basin,  that  basin  must  have  lost  one  million  of 
cubic  yards  from  its  surface.  From  the  data  and  authorities  which 
have  already  been  adduced  (pp.  370, 371),  the  subjoined  table  has  been 
constructed,  in  which  are  given  the  results  of  the  measurement  of 
the  proportion  of  sediment  in  a  few  rivers.    The  last  column  shows 

^  PhiL  Mag.  for  February  1867,  and  May  1868.  See  alao  his  <<  Climate  and  Time/' 
Geikie,  Choi.  Mag,  June  1868;  Tran9,  OeoL  8oe,  Glasgow,  ill  p.  153. 
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the  fraction  of  a  foot  of  rock  (reckoning  the  specific  grayity  of  the 
silt  at  1*9  and  that  of  rock  at  2*5)  which  each  river  must  remove 
from  the  general  surface  of  its  drainage  basin  in  one  year. 


KameofBlyer. 

Areft  of  basin  In 
Bquare  miles. 

Annual  diachsrge  of 
•edimsnt  in  cubic  feet. 

Fraction  of  foot  of 

reck  bj  which  the 

ares  ox  drainage  is 

lowerecT  in  one  year. 

Miasifisippi     .     . 
GaDgea  (tipper)  . 
Hoang  Uo      .     . 
Bhone.      .     .     . 
Danube     .     .     . 
Po 

1,147,000 
143,000 
700,000 

25,000 
284,000 

80,000 

7,459,267,200 
6,368.077,440 
17.620,000,000(?) 
600,881,800 
1.253,788,600 
1,510,187,000 

At  the  present  rate  of  erosion,  the  rivers  named  in  this  table 
remove  one  foot  of  rock  from  the  general  sarface  of  their  basins 
in  the  following  ratio : — The  Mississippi  removes  (me  foot  in  6000 
years;  the  Ganges  above  Ghazipdr  does  the  same  in  823  years ;^ 
the  Hoang  Ho  in  1464  years ;  the  Bhone  in  1528  years;  the  Danube 
in  6846  years ;  the  Po  m  729  yeara  If  these  rates  should  contiuuci 
the  Mississippi  basin  will  be  lowered  10  feet  in  60,000  years,  100 
feet  in  600,000  years,  1000  feet  in  6,000,000.  Assuming  Humboldt's 
estimate  of  the  mean  height  of  the  North  American  continent,  748 
feet,'  we  find  that  at  the  Mississippi's  rate  of  denudation,  this  con- 
tinent would  be  worn  away  in  about  four  and  a  half  million  years. 
The  Ganges  works  still  more  rapidly.  It  removes  one  foot  of  rock 
in  823  years,  and  if  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  average  height  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  be  accepted,  viz.,  1132  English  feet,  that  mass 
of  land,  worn  down  at  the  rate  at  which  the  Ganges  destroys  it, 
would  be  reduced  to  the  sea-level  in  little  more  than  930,000  years. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Biver  Po  denudes 
its  area  of  drainage.  Even  though  measurements  had  not  been 
made  of  the  ratio  of  sediment  contained  in  its  water,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  find  that  proportion  a  remarkably  large  one  if  we  look 
at  the  enormous  changes  which,  within  historic  times,  have  been 
made  by  the  alluvial  accumulations  of  this  river  (p.  390).  If  the 
Po  removes  one  foot  of  rock  from  its  drainage  basin  in  729  years,  it 
will  lower  that  basin  10  feet  in  7290  years,  100  feet  in  72,900 
years.  If  the  whole  of  Europe  (laken  at  a  mean  height  of  671  feet) 
were  denuded  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  be  levelled  in  rather  less 
than  half  a  million  of  years. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  results  are  strictly  accurate.    On 

>  In  my  ori^iDal  paper  the  area  of  drainage  of  the  Ganges  was  given  as  432^80 
square  miles.  But  tne  area  from  which  the  annual  disoliarge  of  sUt  was  tibere  giyc  n 
was  only  that  part  of  the  Gangedc  basin  above  Ghazipdr,  whidi  Dr.  Haughton  estimatea 
at  143,000  square  miles  (Proo.  Roy.  DvJblin  8oc.  1879,  No.  xxxiz.).  Henea,  as  he  haa 
pointed  out,  the  rate  of  erosion  is  reslly  much  greater  than  I  had  made  it  I  have 
recalculated  the  rate  from  the  altered  data,  and  the  result  is  as  given  abore. 

■  Ante,  p.  3G. 
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the  other  hand  they  are  not  mere  guesses.  The  amount  of  water 
flowing  into  the  sea,  and  the  annual  discharge  of  sediment,  have 
been  in  each  case  measured  with  greater  or  less  precision.  The  areas 
of  drainage  may  perhaps  require  to  be  increased  or  lessened  But 
though  some  change  may  be  made  upon  the  ultimate  results  just 
given,  it  is  hfuxlly  possible  to  consider  them  attentively  without  being 
forced  to  ask  whether  those  enormous  periods  which  geologists  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  demanding  for  the  accomplishment  of  geological 
phenomena,  and  more  especially  for  the  very  phenomena  of  denuda- 
tion, are  not  in  reality  far  too  vast.  If  the  Mississippi  is  carrying  on 
the  process  of  denudation  so  rapidly  that  at  the  same  rate  the  whole 
of  North  America  might  be  levelled  in  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
years,  surely  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to  demand  unlimited  ages 
for  similar  but  often  much  less  extensive  denudations  in  the  geo- 
logical past.  Moreover,  that  rate  of  erosion  appears  on  the  whole 
to  be  rather  below  the  average  in  point  of  rapidity.  The  Po,  for 
instance,  works  more  than  eight  times  as  fast.  But  as  the  physics 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  more  carefally  studied  than  those  of 
perhaps  any  other  river,  and  as  that  river  drains  so  extensive  a 
region,  embracing  so  many  varieties  of  climate,  rock  and  soil,  we  shall 
probably  not  exaggerate  the  result  if  we  assume  the  Mississippi  ratios 
as  an  average.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  as  the  level  of  tne  land 
is  lowered  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation  decreases,  so  that  on  the 
supposition  that  no  subterranean  movements  took  place  to  aid  or 
retard  the  denudation,  the  last  stages  in  the  demolition  of  a  continent 
must  be  enormously  slower  than  during  earlier  periods. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  a  geologist  may 
advantageously  contemplate  the  active  denudation  of  a  country. 
He  may  estimate  the  annual  rainfall  and  the  proportion  of  water 
which  returns  to  the  sea.  If  he  can  obtain  a  prpbable  average  ratio 
for  the  earthy  substances  contained  in  the  river  water  which  enters 
the  sea,  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  mean  amount  of  loss  sustained 
by  the  whole  country.  Thus,  taking  the  average  raiufdl  of  the 
British  Islands  at  86  inches  annually,  and  the  superficial  area  over 
which  this  rain  is  discharged  at  120,000  square  miles,  then  it  will  be 
found  that  the  total  quantity  of  rain  received  in  one  year  by  the 
British  Isles  is  equal  to  about  68  cubic  miles  of  water.  If  the 
proportion  of  rainiiall  returned  to  the  sea  by  streams  be  taken  at  a 
thira,  there  are  23  cubic  miles ;  if  at  a  fourth,  there  are  17  cubic 
miles  of  fresh  water  sent  off  the  surface  of  the  British  Islands  into 
the  sea  in  one  year.  Assuming,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  average 
ratio  of  mechanical  impurities  is  only  inxW  ^7  'volume  of  the  "waXeXf 
the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  returned  to  the  sea  being  i,  then  it 
will  follow  that  g^\j^  of  a  foot  of  rock  is  removed  from  the  general 
surface  of  Britain  every  year.  One  foot  will  be  planed  away  in  8800 
years.  If  the  mean  height  of  the  British  Islands  be  taken  at  650 
feet,  then,  if  the  ratio  now  assumed  were  to  continue,  these  islands 
might  be  levelled  in  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  years.    Much 
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more  detailed  obseryation  is  needed  before  any  estimate  of  this 
kind  can  be  based  upon  accurate  and  reliable  data.  But  it  illustrates 
a  method  of  vividly  bringing  before  the  mind  the  reality  and  extent 
of  the  denudation  now  in  progress. 

2.  Svhaerial  denudation — the  unequal  erosion  of  land. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  earthy  matter  annually  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  land  does  not  come  equally  from  the  whole 
surface.  The  determination  of  its  total  quantity  furnishes  no 
aid  in  apportioning  the  loss,  or  in  ascertaining  how  much  each  part 
of  the  surface  has  contributed  to  the  total  amount  of  sediment 
On  plains,  watersheds,  and  more  or  less  level  ground,  the  pro- 
portion of  loss  may  be  small,  while  on  slopes  and  in  valleys  it  may 
be  great,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  true  ratios  in  these  cases. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  estimates  and  measurements  of  the 
sum-total  of  denudation  are  not  thereby  affected.  If  we  allow  too 
little  for  the  loss  from  the  surface  of  the  tablelands,  we  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys, 
and  vice  versa. 

While  these  proportions  vary  indefinitely  with  the  form  of  the 
surface,  rainfall,  &o.,  the  balance  of  loss  must  always  be,  on  the  whole, 
on  the  side  of  the  doping  surfaces.  In  order  to  show  the  full  import 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  certain  ratios  may  here  be  assumed  which 
are  probably  understatements  rather  than  exag^rations.  Let  us 
take  the  proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  phins  and  tablelands 
of  a  country,  and  the  area  of  its  valleys,  to  be  as  nine  to  one ;  in  other 
words,  that  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  nine-tenths  consists 
of  broad  undulating  plains,  or  other  comparatively  level  ground,  and 
one-tenth  of  steeper  slopes.  Let  it  be  further  assumed  that  the 
erosion  of  the  surtace  is  nine  times  greater  over  the  latter  than  over 
the  former  area,  so  that  while  the  more  level  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  lowered  one  foot>  the  valleys  have  lost  nine  feet.  If,  fol- 
lowing the  measurements  and  calculations  already  given,  we  admit 
that  tne  mean  annual  quantity  of  detritus  carried  to  the  sea  may, 
with  some  probability,  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  yearly  loss  of  -sVvir 
of  a  foot  of  rock  from  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  then,  appor- 
tioning this  loss  over  the  surface  in  the  ratio  just  given,  we  find  that 
it  amounts  to  |^  of  a  foot  from  the  more  level  grounds  in  6000  years, 
and  5  feet  from  the  valleys  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Now,  if  ^  of 
a  foot  be  removed  from  the  level  grounds  in  6000  years,  1  foot  will 
be  removed  in  10,800  years;  and  if  5  feet  be  worn  out  of  the 
valleys  in  6000  years,  1  foot  will  be  worn  out  in  1200  years.  This  is 
equal  to  a  loss  of  only  -^  of  an  inch  from  the  tableland  in  75  years» 
while  the  same  amount  is  excavated  from  the  valleys  in  8^  years. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  such  a  loss  as  only  a  single  line 
from  the  surface  of  the  open  country  during  more  than  the  lapse  of 
a  long  human  life  is  almost  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  account,  as 
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it  is  certainlv  too  small  to  be  generally  appreciable.  In  the  same  way, 
if  we  are  tola  tbat  the  constant  wear  and  tear  which  is  going  on  before 
onr  eyes  in  valleys  and  wateroourses,  does  not  effect  more  than  the 
remoyal  of  one  line  of  rock  in  eight  and  a  halfyears,  we  maynataraHy 
enough  regard  such  a  statement  as  probably  an  anderestimate.  But 
if  we  only  permit  the  multiplying  power  of  time  to  come  into  play, 
the  full  force  of  these  seemingly  insignificant  quantities  is  soon  made 
apparent.  For  we  find  by  a  simple  piece  of  arithmetic,  that  at  the 
rate  of  denudation  which  has  been  just  postulated  as  probably  a  fair 
average,  a  valley  1000  feet  deep  may  be  excavated  m  1,200,000,  a 
period  which,  in  the  eyes  of  most  geologists,  will  seem  short  indeed. 

Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  ratios  from  which  this  average  rate 
of  denudation  is  computed.  Without  attempting  to  decide  what  this 
average  rate  actually  is — ^a  question  which  must  be  determined  for 
each  region  upon  much  fuller  data  than  are  at  present  available — the 
geologist  will  find  advantage  in  considering,  from  the  point  of  view 
now  indicated,  what,  according  to  the  most  probable  estimates,  is 
actually  in  progress  around  him.  Let  him  assume  any  other  appor- 
tioning of  the  total  amount  of  denudation,  he  does  not  thereby  lessen 
the  measurement  of  that  amount,  which  can  be  and  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  annual  discharge  of  rivers.  A  certain  determined 
quantity  of  rock  is  annually  worn  off  the  surface  of  the  land.  If,  as 
already  remarked,  we  represent  too  large  a  proportion  to  be  derived 
from  the  valleys  and  watercourses  we  dimmisn  the  loss  from  the 
open  country ;  or,  if  we  make  the  contingent  derived  from  the  latter 
too  great  we  lessen  that  from  the  former.  Under  any  ascertained  or 
assumed  proportion  the  facts  remain,  that  the  land  loses  a  certain 
ascertainable  fraction  of  a  foot  from  its  genercd  surface  per  annum, 
and  that  the  loss  from  the  valleys  and  watercourses  is  larger  than 
that  fraction,  while  the  loss  from  the  level  grounds  is  less. 

8.  Marine  denudoHon — its  comparative  rate. 

From  the  destructive  effects  of  occasional  storms  an  exaggerated 
estimate  has  been  formed  of  the  relative  potency  of  marine  erosion. 
That  the  amount  of  waste  by  the  sea  must  be  inconceivably  less  than 
that  effected  by  the  subaenal  agents  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
how  small  is  the  extent  of  8(Urface  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  waves 
when  contrasted  with  that  which  is  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
waste.  In  the  general  degradation  of  the  land  this  is  an  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  subaerial  agents,  which  would  not  be  counterbcdanced 
unless  the  rate  of  waste  by  the  sea  were  many  thousands  or  millions 
of  times  greater  than  that  of  rains,  frosts,  and  streams.  But  in 
reality  no  such  compensation  exists.  In  order  to  see  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  side  by  side  measurements  of  the  amount  of  work 
actually  performed  by  the  two  classes  of  agents.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  sea  eats  away  a  continent  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet 
in  a  century — an  estimate  which  probably  attributes  to  the  waves  a 
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much  higher  rate  of  erosion  than  can,  as  the  average,  be  claimed  for 
them.^  Then  a  slice  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth  will  require  about 
52,800  years  for  its  demolition,  ten  miles  will  be  eaten  away  in 
528,000  years,  one  hundred  miles  in  5,280,000  years.  Now  we  have 
already  seen  that,  on  a  moderate  computation,  the  land  loses  about 
a  foot  from  its  general  surface  in  6000  years,  and  that  by  the 
continuance  of  thin  rate  of  subaerial  denudation,  the  continent  of 
Europe  might  be  worn  away  in  about  4,000,000  years.  Hence,  be- 
fore the  sea,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  a  century,  could 
pare  off  more  than  a  mere  marginal  strip  of  land,  between  70  and  80 
miles  in  breadth,  the  whole  land  might  be  washed  into  the  ocean  by 
atmospheric  denudation. 

Some  such  results  as  these  would  necessarily  be  produced  if  no 
disturbance  took  place  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land.  But  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  influence  to  be  attributed  to  each  of  the 
denuding  agents  in  past  times,  we  require  to  take  into  account  the 
complicaten  effects  which  would  arise  from  the  upheaval  or  depression 
of  the  earth's  crust.  If  frequent  risings  of  the  land  or  elevations  of 
the  sea-floor  into  land  had  not  taken  place  in  the  &;eological  past, 
there  could  have  been  no  great  thickness  of  stratified  rocks  formed, 
for  the  first  continents  must  soon  have  been  washed  away.  But  the 
great  depth  of  the  stratified  part  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  abundant 
breaks  and  unconformabilities  among  these  sedimentary  masses,  show 
how  constantly  on  the  one  hand  the  waste  of  the  land  was  compensated 
by  the  result  of  elevatory  movements,  while  on  the  other,  the  con- 
tinued upward  growth  of  vast  masses  of  sedimentary  deposits  was 
rendered  possible  by  prolonged  depression  of  the  sett^-bed. 

When  a  mass  of  land  is  raised  to  a  higher  level  above  the  sea,  a 
larger  surface  is  exposed  to  denudation.  As  a  rule  a  greater  rain- 
fall is  the  result,  and  consequently  also  a  more  active  waste  of  the 
surface  by  subaerial  agents.  It  is  true  that  a  greater  extent  of  coast 
line  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  increase  will  not,  on  the  whole,  bring  with  it  a  pro- 

Krtionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  marine  denudation.  For  as  the 
id  rises  the  cliffs  are  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  breakers,  and 
a  more  sloping  beach  is  produced  on  which  the .  sea  cannot  act  with 
the  same  potency  as  when  it  beats  against  a  cliff-line.  Moreover,  as 
the  sea-floor  approaches  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  water  it  is  the 
former  detritus  washed  off  the  land  and  deposited  under  the  sea, 
which  first  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  currents  and  waves.  This 
serves,  in  some  measure,  as  a  protection  to  the  solid  rock  below,  and 
must  be  cut  away  by  the  ocean  before  that  rook  can  be  exposed  anew. 
While,  therefore,  elevatory  movements  tend  on  the  whole  to  accelerate 
the  action  of  subaerial  denudation,  they  in  some  degree  check  the 

*  Ifc  may  be  objected  that  this  rate  is  far  below  that  of  parts  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  where  the  land  sometimes  loses  three  or  fonr  yards  in  one  year.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  along  the  rocky  western  coost,  the  loss  is  ptrhaps  not  so  mnoh  as  one  foot 
in  aoentnry. 
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natural  and  ordinary  influence  of  the  sea  in  wasting  the  land. 
Again,  the  influence  of  movements  of  depression  will  probably  be 
found  to  tend  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  lowering  of  the  general 
level  of  the  land  will,  as  a  rule,  help  to  lessen  the  rainfall,  and  con- 
sequently the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
aid  the  action  of  the  waves  by  removing  under  their  level  the  detritus 
produced  by  them  and  heaped  up  on  the  beach,  and  by  thus  brining 
constantly  within  reach  of  the  sea  fresh  portions  of  the  land-surmce. 
But  even  with  these  advantages  in  favour  of  marine  denudation,  the 
balance  of  power  will  probably^  on  the  whole,  remain  always  on  the 
side  of  the  subaerial  agents. 

4.  Marine  Denudation — its  final  result. 

The  general  result  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea  on  the  land 
is  the  production  of  a  submarine  plain.  As  the  sea  advances  the 
sites  of  successive  lines  of  beach  pass  under  low-water  mark.  Where 
erosion  is  in  full  operation  the  littoral  belt,  as  far  down  as  wave- 
action  has  influence^  is  ground  down  by  moving  detritus  (Fig.  162). 
This  result  may  often  be  instructively  observed,  on  a  small  scale, 
upon  rocky  shores  where  sections  like  that  in  Fig.  165  occur.  We 
can  conceive  that  should  no  change  of  level  between  sea  and  land  take 

5 lace,  the  sea  might  slowly  eat  its  way  far  into  the  land,  and  pro- 
uce  a  gently  sloping  yet  apparently  almost  horizontal  selvage  of  plain 


FXO.  168.^B0CKB  GB0T7ND  SOWH  TO  A  PLAIN  ON  THB  BeAOH  BT  WatB^AOTION. 

covered  permanently  by  the  waves.  In  such  a  submarine  plain  the 
influence  of  geolo^cal  structure,  and  notably  of  the  relative  powers 
of  resistance  of  oiflerent  rocks,  would  make  itself  conspicuous,  as 
may  be  seen  even  on  a  small  scale  on  any  rocky  beach  (Fig.  168). 
The  present  promontories  caused  by  the  superior  hardness  of  their 
component  rocks  would  no  doubt  be  represented  by  ridges  on  the 
subaqueous  plateau,  while  the  existing  bays  and  creeks  worn  out  of 
softer  rocks  would  be  marked  by  lines  of  valleys  or  hollows.^ 

This  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  submarine  plain  along  the 
margin  of  the  land  deserves  special  attention  by  the  student  of 
denudation.  The  angle  at  which  a  mass  of  land  descends  to  the 
sea-level  serves  roughly  to  indicate  the  depth  of  water  near  shore. 
A  precipitous  coast  commonly  rises  out  of  deep  water ;  a  low  coast 
is  usually  skirted  with  shallow  water,  the  line  of  slope  above  sea^-level 

*  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  the  ezoellent  paper  on  soboerial  denudation  cited  on  p.  488, 
has  pointed  ont  the  different  remits  which  are  obtained  by  the  rabaerial  forces  from 
those  of  sea-action  in  the  production  of  lines  of  cliff. 

•    2  a 
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being  in  a  general  way  prolonged  below  it.  The  belt  of  beaoh 
forms  a  kind  of  terrace  or  notch  along  the  maritime  elope.  Some- 
times, where  the  coast-liDs  is  precipitous,  this  terrace  is  nearly  or 
wholly  wanting.  In  other  places  it  runs  out  a  good  way  beyond  low- 
water  mark.    On  a  great  scale  the  floor  of  the  North  Sea  and  that 


Fio.  169.— Map  or  Dritibh  Bumiabii™  Flattobm. 

Tbe  duker  tint  repreients  sea-botlom  more  than  100  fEUboma  deep,  while  the  palw 
■hading  shows  the  ktmi  of  less  depths.  The  flares  maik  the  depth  m  fathomi.  The 
narrow  channel  between  Norway  ond  Denmark  u  2580  feet  deep. 

of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  may  be  regarded  as  a  marine  platform  that  once  formed 
part  of  the  European  continent  (Fig.  169),  and  has  been  reduced  by 
denadation  and  subsidence  to  its  present  position. 

So  far  as  the  present  rigirne  of  nature  has  been  explored,  it 
.would  seem  to  be  inevitable  that,  imless  where  sabterraneau 
movements  interfere,  or  where  volcanic  rocks  are  poured  forth  at 
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the  surface,  a  submarine  plain  should  be  formed  along  the  margin  of 
the  land.  This  final  result  of  denudation  has  been  achieved  again 
and  again  in  the  geological  past,  as  is  shown  by  the  existence  of 
tablelands  of  erosion  (arUey  p.  40).  To  these  tablelands  the  name  of 
'*  plains  of  marine  denudation"  has  been  applied  by  A.  C.  Bamsay. 
From  what  has  now  been  said,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  their 
actual  production  the  sea  has  really  had  less  to  do  than  the  meteoric 
agents.  A  ^'  plain  of  marine  denudation  **  is  that  sea-level  to  which 
a  mass  of  land  has  been  reduced  mainly  by  the  subaerial  forces ;  the 
line  below  which  further  degradation  bcNsame  impossible,  because 
the  land  was  thereafter  protected  by  being  covered  by  the  sea. 
Undoubtedly  the  last  touches  in  the  long  process  of  sculpturing 
were  given  by  marine  waves  and  currents,  and  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
save  where  it  has  subsided,  may  correspond  generally  with  the  lower 
limit  of  wave-action.  Nevertheless,  in  the  past  history  of  onr  planet 
the  influence  of  the  ocean  has  probably  been  far  more  conservative 
than  destructive.  Beneath  the  reach  of  the  waves  the  surface  of  the 
abraded  land  has  escaped  the  demolition  which  sooner  or  later 
overtakes  all  that  rises  above  them. 

5.  DepoHium — the  Jrametoork  of  new  land. 

If  a  survey  of  the  geological  changes  in  daily  progress  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  leads  us  to  realise  bow  momentously  tiie  land 
is  being  worn  down  by  the  various  epigene  asents^  it  ought  also  to 
impress  us  with  the  vast  scale  on  which  new  K>rmations — the  founda- 
tion of  future  land— are  being  continually  accumulated.  Every 
foot  of  rock  removed  from  the  surface  of  a  country  is  represented 
by  a  corresponding  amount  of  sedimentary  material  arranged  some- 
where beneath  the  sea.  Denudation  and  deposition  are  synchronous 
and  co-equal. 

On  land  vast  accumulations  of  detrital  formations  are  now  in 
progress.  Alluvial  plains  of  every  size,  from  those  of  mere 
brooks  up  to  those  of  the  largest  rivers,  are  built  up  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  mua  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  higher  ground.  From 
the  level  of  the  present  streams  successive  terraces  of  these  for- 
mations can  ber  followed  up  to  heights  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Over  wide  regions  the  daily  changes  of  temperature  and  wind  supply 
a  continual  dust,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has  accumulated 
to  a  depth  of  sometimes  1500  feet,  and  covers  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  the  continents.  The  numerous  lakes  that  dot 
the  surface  of  the  land  serve  as  receptacles  in  which  a  ceaseless 
deposition  of  sediment  takes  place.  Already  an  unknown  number 
of  once  existent  lakes  has  been  entirely  filled  up  with  detrital 
accumulations,  and  every  stage  towards  extinction  may  be  traced  in 
those  that  remain. 

But  extensive  though  the  terrestrial  sedimentary  deposits  may 
be,  they  can  be  regarded  merely  as  temporary  accumulations  of  the 

2  a  2 
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Bare  where  protected  and  concealed  nnder  the  water  of 
lakes,  they  are  ererywhere  exposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  denndation 
to  which  they  owe  their  ori^.  Only  where  the  sediment  is  strewn 
orer  the  seanfloor  beneath  the  limit  of  breaker-action  is  it  permitted 
to  acramnlate  imdistorbed.  In  these  quiet  depths  are  now  growing 
the  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones^  which  by  intore  terrestrial 
reyolntions  will  be  raised  into  land,  as  those  of  older  times  have 
been*  Between  the  modem  deposit^  and  those  of  former  sea  bottcnns 
which  haye  been  npheaved,  there  is  the  closest  paialleL  Deposi- 
tion  will  obvionsly  continue  as  long  as  denndation  lasts.  The 
secnlar  moTements  of  the  cnist  seem  to  have  been  always  sufficiently 
freqnent  and  extensiye  to  preyent  cessation  of  these  operations.  And 
so  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  be  for  many  geolc^cal  ages  yet  to 
come.  Eleyation  of  land  will  repair  what  has  been  lost  by  superficial 
waste,  and  subsidence  of  sea-leyel  will  proyide  space  for  continued 
growth  of  sedimentary  deposits. 


Section  HL — ^Life. 

Among  the  agents  by  which  geological  changes  are  now,  and  in 
past  time  haye  been  effected  upon  the  earth's  surface  liying  organisms 
take  by  no  means  an  unimportant  place.  They  serve  as  a  yehide  for 
continual  transferences  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  mineral  world, 
and  from  the  mineral  world  back  into  the  atmosphere.  Thus  they 
decompose  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  this  process  have 
gradually  remoyed  from  the  atmosphere  the  vast  yolumes  of  this  gas 
now  locked  up  within  the  earth's  crust  in  beds  of  solid  coaL  By 
their  decomposition  organic  acids  are  produced  which  partly  enter 
into  mineral  combinations,  and  partly  return  to  the  atmosphere  as 
carbon  dioxide.  Plants  abstract  from  the  soil  silica,  alkalies,  calcium 
phosphate  and  other  mineral  substances  which  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  hard  parts  of  animals.  On  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  animals  these  substances  are  once  more  relegated 
to  the  inorganic  world,  thence  to  enter  upon  a  new  circulation 
through  the  tipsues  of  liying  organisms. 

From  a  geological  point  of  yiew  the  operations  of  organic  life 
may  be  considered  under  three  aspects — destructive,  conservative, 
and  reproductiye. 

§  1.  Destructiye   Action. 

Plants  in  several  ways  promote  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

1.  By  keeping  the  surfaces  of  rocks  moist,  they  provide  means 
for  the  continuous  solyent  action  of  water.  This  influence  is  par- 
ticularly observable  among  liverworts,  mosses  and  similar  moisture- 
loving  plants. 

2.  By  their  decay  they  supply  an  important  series  of  organic  acids 
which  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  soils,  minerals  and  rocks.    The 
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hamuSy  or  organic  portion  of  vegetable  soil,  consists  of  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  in  all  stages  of  decay,  and  contains  a  complex 
series  of  organic  compounds  still  imperfectly  understood.    Among 
these  are  hnmic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids.     The  action  of  these 
organic  acids  is  twofold.     (1.)  Prom  their  tendency  to  oxidation  they 
exert  a  markedly  reducing  influence  (anie  p.  332).    Thus  they  con- 
yert  metallic  sulphates  into  sulphides,  as  in  the  abundant  pyritous 
incrustations  of  coal-seams,  shell-bearing  clays,  and  even  some- 
times of  mine  timbers.    Metallic  salts  are  still  further  reduced 
to  the  state  of  native  metals.    Native  silver  occurs  among  silver 
ores  in  fossil  wood  among  the  Permian  rocks  of  Hesse.     Native 
copper  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  timber  props  of  mines ; 
it  was  found  hanging  in    stalactites    from    the    timbers   of   the 
Ducktown  copper  mines,  Tennessee,  when  the  mines  were  re-opened 
after  bein^  shut  up  during  the  civil  war.    Possil  fishes  from  the 
Kupfersctnefer  have  been  encrusted  with  native  copper,  and  fish  teeth 
have  been  obtained  from  Liguria  completely  replaced  by  this  metaL 
(2.)  They   exert   a  remarkable  power  of  dissolving  mineral  sub- 
stances.   This  phase  of  their  activity  has  probably  b^n  undervalued 
by  geologists.^    Experiments  have  shown  that  many  of  the  common 
minerals  of  rocks  are  attacked  by  organic  acids.    There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  decomposition  effected  by  meteoric  waters,  and 
usually  attributed  mainly  to  the  operation  of  carbonic  acid,  the  initial 
stages  of  attack  are  due  to  the  powerful  solvent  capacities  of  the 
humus  acids.     Owing,  however,  to  the  feu^ility  with  which  tiiese  acids 
pass  into  higher  states  of  oiddation,  it  is  chiefly  as  carbonates  that 
the  results  of  their  action  are  carried  down  into  deeper  parts  of  the 
crust  or  brought  up  to  the  surface.    Carbonic  acid  is  no  doubt  the 
final  condition  into  which  these  unstable  organic  compounds  pass. 
During  their  existence,  however,  thejr  attack  not  merely  fdkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  but  even  dissolve  silica.   The  relative  proportion 
of  silica  in  river  Waters  has  been  referred  to  the  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  humus  in  their  hydrographical  basins,^  the  presence  of 
a  large  percentage  of  silica  being  a  concomitant  of  a  large  proportion 
of  organic  matter.    Further  evidence  of  the  important  influence  of 
organic  acids  upon  the  solution  of  silica  is  supplied  by  many  siliceous 
deposits  (p.  463). 

Wherever  a  layer  of  humus  has  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
land,  traces  of  its  characteristic  decompositions  may  be  found  in  the 
soils,  subsoils  and  underlying  rocks.  Next  the  surface  the  normal 
colour  of  the  subsoils  is  usually  changed  by  oxidation  and  hydration 
into  tints  of  brown  and  yellow,  the  lower  limit  of  the  weathered 
zone  being  often  sharply  defined.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to 
ascribe  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  humus  acids  the  thick  layer  of 
decomposed  rock  above  (p.  338)  noticed  as  observable  so  frequently 

^  This  haa  recently  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  A.  A.  Julian  in  a  memoir  on 
the  Geologioal  Aotion  of  the  Humus  Adids.    Amer.  Auoo,  1879,  p.  811. 
'  Sterry  Hunt* a  *"  Chemical  and  Geological  Bseays,"  pp.  12^  150. 
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Bouth  of  the  limits  of  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period,  and  the  inference  has 
been  drawn  that  even  where  the  surface  is  now  comparatively  barren 
the  mere  existence  of  this  thick  decomposed  layer  affords  a  pre-* 
sumption  that  it  once  underlay  an  abundant  vegetation,  such  as  a 
heavy  primeval  forest-growth.^  Nor  is  the  chemical  action  con- 
lined  to  the  superficial  layers.  The  organic  acids  are  carried  down 
beneath  the  surface,  and  initiate  that  series  of  alterations  which 
carbonic  acid  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  effect  among  subterranean 
rock-masses  {a/rUe  p.  848). 

3.  Plants  insert  their  roots  or  branches  between  the  joints  of  rock 
or  penetrate  beneath  the  soiL  Two  marked  effects  are  traceable  to 
this  action.  In  the  first  place  large  slices  of  rock  may  be  wedged 
off  from  the  sides  of  wooded  hills  and  cliffs.  Even  among  old  ruins 
an  occasional  sapling  a^ h  or  elm  may  be  found  to  have  cast  its  roots 
round  a  portion  of  the  masonry  and  to  be  slowly  detaching  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  wall.  In  the  second  place  the  soil  and  subsoil  are 
opened  up  to  the  decomposing  influences  of  the  air  and  descending 
water.  The  distances  to  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  roote 
may  penetrate  downward  are  much  greater  than  might  be  supposed. 
Thus  in  the  loess  of  Nebraska  the  buffalo-berry  (JShepherdia 
argophyUa)  has  been  observed  to  send  a  root  55  feet  down  from  the 
suri'ace,  and  in  that  of  Iowa  the  roots  of  grasses  penetrate  from 
6  to  25  feet.* 

4.  By  attracting  rain,  as  thick  forests,  woods  and  mosses,  more 
particularly  on  elevated  ground,  are  believed  to  do,  plants  accelerate 
the  general  scouring  of  a  country  by  running  water.  The  indiscri- 
minate destruction  of  the  woods  in  the  Levant  has  been  assigned, 
with  much  plausibility,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  present  desiccation 
of  that  region.^ 

6.  Plants  promote  the  decay  of  diseased  and  dead  plants  and 
animals,  as  when  fungi  overspread  a  damp  rotting  tree  or  the  carcase 
of  a  dead  animal. 

Animals. — ^The  destructive  influences  of  the  animal  kingdom 
likewise  show  themselves  in  several  distinct  ways. 

1.  The  surfieice  soil  is  moved,  and  exposed  thereby  to  attack  by 
rain,  wind,  &c.  As  Darwin  showed,  the  conunon  earth-worm  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  bringing  up  the  fine  particles  of  soil  to  the  sur- 
face. He  found  that  in  fifteen  years  a  layer  of  burnt  marl  had  been 
buried  under  3  inches  of  loam  which  he  attributed  to  this  operation.^ 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  part  of  the  growth  of  soil  may 
be  due  to  wind-action  (ante  p.  821).  There  can  oe  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  materials  of  vegetable  soil  are  largely  commingled  and 
fertilized  by  the  earth-worm,  and  in  particular  that,  by  being  brought 

^  Jalien,  op.  eit,  p.  878. 

•  Augbey'B  "  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  NebnMka,"  1S80,  p.  275. 

'  See  on  this  disputed  question  the  works  cited  by  Bolleston,  Joum.  Boy.  Oeog.  Soe, 
xlix.  (1879).  The  destruction  of  forests  is  also  alleged  to  increase  the  number  and 
severity  of  hail-storms. 

^  Xraiw.  QeoL  Soc  t.  p.  505. 
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tip  to  the  aurface,  the  fine  particles  are  exposed  to  meteoric  iaflaeoces ; 
notablj  to  wind  and  rain.  Ereo  a  grass-covered  surfaoe  may,  from 
this  caase,  suffer  a  slow  deundation. 

Burrowing  animals,  by  throwing  ap  the  soil  and  subsoil,  expose 
these  to  be  dried  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  At  the  same  time 
their  subterranean  passages  serve' to  drain  off  the  superficial  water 
and  to  injure  the  stabilityof  thesurface  of  the  ground  above  them.  In 
Britain  the  mole  and  rabbit  are  familiaf  examples.  In  North  America 
the  prairie  dog  and  gopher  have  undermined  extensive  tracts  of 
pastare  land  in  the  west.  In  Cape  Colony  wide  areas  of  open 
country  seem  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption  irom  the  burrow- 
ing operations  of  multitudes  of  Baihyergi  and  Chryaochlorit — small 
mol&-]ike  animals  which  bring  up  Uie  soil  and  bury  the  grassy 
vegetation  under  it.  The  decompoeitiou  of  animal  remains  gives 
rise  to  some  of  the  same  chemical  changes  as  are  produced  by  that 
of  plants, 

2.  The  flow  of  streams  is  sometimes  interfered  with,  or  even 
diverted,  by  the  operations  of  animals.  Thus  the  beaver,  by  cutting 
down  trees  (sometimes  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter)  and  constmot- 
ing  dams  with  the  stems  and  branches,  checks  the  flow  of  water- 
courses, intercepts  floating  materials,  and  sometimes  even  diverts 
the  water  into  new  channels.  This  action  is  typically  displayed  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of  the  United  States, 
Thoufands  of  acres  in  many  valleys  have  been  converted  into  lakes, 
which,  intercepting  the  sediment  carried  down  by  the  streams,  and 
being  likewise  invaded  by  marshy  vegetation,  have  subsequently 
become  morass  and  finally  meadow-land.  The  extent  to  which,  in 
these  regions,  the  alluvial  formations  of  valleys  have  been  modified 
and  extended  by  the  operations  of  the  beaver  is  almost  incredible. 
The  embankments  of  the  Mississippi  are  sometimes  weakened  to  such 
an  extent  by  the  borrowings  of  the  cray-fish  as  to  give  way  and 


Yvi.  170. — SBEU-BOBisoa  nr  LaRarotn, 

allow  the  river  to  inundate  the  surrounding  coantry.  Similar  results 
have  happened  in  Europe  from  the  subterranean  operations  of 
rats. 

8.  Some  Mollnsca  (Phdlat,  Saxieava,  Teredo,  &c..  Fig.  170)  bore 
into  stone  or  wood,  and  by  tiie  number  of  contiguous  perforations 
greatly  weaken  the  material.    Pieces  of  drift-wood  are  soon  riddled 
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with  long  holes  by  the  teredo;  while  wooden  piers,  and  the  bottoms 
of  wooden  ships,  are  often  rapidly  perforated.  Saxicavous  shells, 
by  piercing  stone  and  leaving  open  cavities  for  rain  and  sea-water  to 
fill,  promote  its  decay. 

4.  Many  animals  exercise  a  minonsly  destmctive  influence  upon 
vegetation.  Of  the  various  insect  places  of  this  kind  it  will  be 
enough  to  enumerate  the  locust,  phylloxera,  and  Colorado  beetle. 
The  pasture  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland  has  in  recent 
years  been  much  damaged  by  mice,  which  have  increased  in  numbers 
owing  to  the  indiscriminate  shooting  and  trapping  of  owls,  hawks, 
and  other  predaceous  creatures.  Grasshoppers  cause  the  destruction 
of  vegetation  in  some  parts  of  Wyoming  and  other  Western  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  The  way  in  which  animals  destroy  each 
other,  often  on  a  great  scale,  may  likewise  be  included  among  the 
geological  operations  now  under  description. 

§  2.  Conservative  Action* 

Plants. — ^The  protective  influence  of  vegetation  is  well  known. 
1.  The  formation  of  a  stratum  of  turf  protects  soil  and  rocks  from 
being  rapidly  removed  by  rain  or  wind.  Hence  the  surface  of  a 
district  so  protected  is  denuded  with  extreme  slowness  except  along 
the  lines  of  its  water-courses. 

2.  Many  plants,  even  without  forming  a  layer  of  turf,  serve  by 
their  roots  or  branches  to  protect  the  loose  sand  or  soil  on  which 
they  grow  from  being  removed  by  wind.  The  common  sand-carex 
and  other  arenaceous  plants  bind  littoral  sand-dunes  and  give  them 
a  permanence  which  would  at  once  be  destroyed  were  the  sand  laid 
bare  again  to  storms.  In  North  America  the  sandy  tracts  of  the 
Western  Territories  are  in  many  places  protected  by  the  sage-brush 
and  grease-wood.  The  growth  ot  shrubs  and  brushwood  along  the 
course  of  a  stream  not  only  keeps  the  alluvicd  banks  from  being  so 
easily  undermined  and  removed  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  but 
serves  to  arrest  the  sediment  in  floods,  filtering  the  water,  and  thereby 
adding  to  the  height  of  the  flood  plain.  On  some  parts  of  the  west 
coast  of  France  extensive  ranges  of  sand-hills  have  been  gradually 
planted  with  pine  woods,  which,  while  preventing  the  destructive 
inland  march  of  the  sand,  also  yield  a  large  revenue  in  timber, 
and  have  so  influenced  the  climate  as  to  make  these  districts  a 
resort  for  pulmonary  invalids.^  Li  tropical  countries  the  mangrove 
grows  along  the  sea-margin,  and  not  only  protects  the  land,  but 
adds  to  its  breadth,  by  forming  and  increasmg  a  maritime  alluvial 
belt. 

3.  Some  marine  plants  likewise  afford  protection  to  shore  rocks. 
This  is  done  by  the  hard  incrustation  of  calcareous  nuUipoies ;  like- 

^  De  Layergne,  **  Eoonomie  rantle  de  la  France  depuis  1789,"  p.  297.  Sdin.  SevUw^ 
Oct.  186i,  article  on  Co&i&rouB  Trees. 
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wise  by  the  tangles  and  smaller  fdci  which,  growing  abandantly 
on  the  littoral  zone,  break  the  force  ci  waves,  or  diminish  the  effects 
of  ground  swell. 

4.  Forests  and  brushwood  protect  soil,  especially  on  slopes,  from 
being  washed  away  by  rain.  This  is  shown  by  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  thoughtless  destruction  of  Voods.  According  to  Beclus,^  in 
the  three  centuries  from  1471  to  1776,  the  '*  viffueries,"  or  provostry- 
districts  of  the  French  Alps,  lost  a  third,  a  naif,  and  even  three- 
fourths  of  their  cultivated  ground,  and  the  population  has  diminished 
in  somewhat  similar  proportions.  From  18^  to  1866  the  depart^ 
ments  of  Hautes  and  Basses  Alpes  lost  25,000  inhabitants,  or  nearly 
one-tenth  of  their  population — a  diminution  which  has  with  plausi* 
bility  been  assigned  to  the  reckless  removal  of  the  pine  forests, 
whereby  the  steep  mountain  sides  have  been  washed  oare  of  their 
soil.  The  desiccation  of  the  countries  bimlering  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  ascribed  to  a  similar  cause.' 

5.  In  mountain  districts  pine  forests  exercise  also  an  important 
conservative  function  in  preventing  the  formation  or  arrestmg  the 
progress  of  avalanches.  In  Switzerland  some  of  the  forests  which 
cross  the  lines  of  frequent  snow-falls  are  carefully  preserved. 

AnimalB  do  not  exert  any  important  conservative  action  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  save  in  so  far  as  they  form  new  deposits,  as  will 
be  immediately  referred  to.  In  the  prairie  regions  of  Wyoming  and 
other  tracts  of  North  America,  some  interesting  minor  effects  are 
referable  to  the  herds  of  roving  animals  which  migrate  over  these 
territories.  The  trails  made  by  the  bison,  the  elk,  and  the  big-horn 
or  mountain-sheep  are  firmly  trodden  tracks  on  which  vegetation  will 
not  grow  for  many  years.  All  over  the  region  traversed  by  the  bison 
numerous  circular  patches  of  grass  are  to  be  seen  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  hollows  where  t£is  animal  has  wallowed.  Originally 
they  are  shallow  depressions  formed  in  great  numbers  where  a  herd 
of  bisons  has  rested  for  a  time.  On  the  advent  of  the  rains  they  be- 
come pools  of  water ;  thereafter  grasses  spring  up  luxuriantly,  and  so 
bind  the  soil  together  that  these  grassy  patches,  or  '*  bison-wallows," 
may  actually  become  slightly  raised  above  the  general  level  if  the 
surrounding  ground  becomes  parched  and  degraded  by  winds.' 


§.  3.  Beproductive  Action. 

Plants.— Both  plants  and  animals  contribute  materials  towards 
new  geological  formations,  chiefly  by  the  aggregation  of  their  remains, 
partly  from  their  chemical  action.  Their  remains  are  enclosed  in 
deposits  of  sand  and  mud,  the  bulk  of  which  they  thus  help  to 

^  La  Tern,  p.  410. 

'  Beoent  attempts  to  reeloihe  tho  deflaicatad  Bione-^rastes  of  Dalmatia  with  tieM 
have  been  attexiuded  with  suooen.  Bee  MojaiBovioB,  JaJtrb.  OeoL  BeiehdonU,  1880, 
p.  210. 

*  Comatock  in  Captain  Jones* ''  BeooimaiaBanoe  of  K.W.  Wyoming,"  1875,  p.  17£i. 
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increase,  and  likewise  by  themselves  form  not  unimportant  deposits* 
Of  plant  formations  the  following  illustrative  examples  may  be 
given : — 

1.  Humus,  Black  Soils,  &c. — Long  continued  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetation  upon  a  land  surface,  not  only  promotes  disinte- 
gration of  the  superficial  rock,  but  produces  an  oi^anic  residue,  the 
intermingling  of  which  with  mineral  debris  constitutes  vegetable 
soil  Undisturbed  through  long  ages,  this  process  has,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  given  rise  to  thick  accumulations  of  a  rich  dark 
loam.  Such  are  the  '^regur,"  or  rich  black  cotton  soil  of  Lidia,  the 
**  tchemayzem,"  or  black  earth,  of  Bussia,  containing  from  6  to  10 
per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  the  deep  fertile  soil  of  the  American 
prairies  and  savannahs.  These  formations  cover  plains  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent.  The  ^'tundras'  of  northern 
latitudes  are  frozen  plains  of  which  the  surfetce  is  covered  with  arctio 
mosses  and  other  plants.^ 

2.  Peat-mosses  and  Bogs. — In  temperate  and  arctio 
latitudes,  marshy  vegetation  accumulates  in  places  to  a  depth  of 
sometimes  40  or  50  feet  in  what  are  termed  bo^  or  peat-mosses. 
In  nortiiiern  Europe  and  America  these  vegetable  deposits  have  been 
largely  formed  by  mosses,  especially  species  of  sphagnum,  which, 
growing  on  hill  tops,  slopes,  and  valley  bottoms  as  a  wet  spongy 
fibrous  mass,  die  in  their  lower  parts  ana  send  out  new  fibres  above. 
Among  the  Alps,  as  also  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America, 
and  among  the  Chatham  Islands,  east  of  New  Zealand,  the  same  part 
is  played  by  various  phanerogamous  plants,  which  form  on  the  sur&ce 
a  thick  stratum  of  peat.  A  succession  can  sometimes  be  detected 
in  the  vegetation  out  of  which  the  peat  has  been  formed.  Thus  in 
Europe  among  the  bottom  layers  traces  of  rush  (Junem)^  sedge  (Iris), 
and  fescue-grass  (Feshica)  may  be  observed,  while  not  infrequently 
an  underlying  layer  of  fresh-water  marl,  full  of  mouldering  snells  of 
Limnea,  Planorbts  and  other  lacustrine  molluscs,  shows  that  the  area 
was  originally  a  lake  which  has  been  filled  up  with  vegetation. 
The  next  and  chief  layer  of  the  peat  will  usually  be  found  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  matted  fibres  of  difierent  mosses,  particularly  8phagn/wn^ 
Polytriehum,  and  Bryuni,  mingled  with  roots  of  coarse  grasses  and 
aquatic  plants.  The  higher  layers  frequently  abound  in  uie  remains 
of  heaths.  Every  stage  in  the  formation  of  peat  may  be  observed 
in  the  section  cut  in  mosses  for  fuel :  the  portions  at  the  bottom  being 
more  or  less  compact  dark  brown  or  black,  with  comparatively  little 
external  appearance  of  vegetable  structure,  while  those  at  the  top 
are  loose,  spongy,  and  fibrous,  where  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  the 
mosses  commingle  (Eig.  171). 

It  frequently  happens  that  remains  of  trees  occur  in  peat-mosses. 

^  It  may  be  weU  to  take  note  heie  again  of  the  extensive  aoonmnlation  of  red 
loam  in  limestone  regions  which  haye  long  been  exposed  to  atmoepherio  influences. 
To  what  extent  vegetation  may  co-operate  in  the  prodnotion  of  this  loam  has  not  been 
determined.  Fuchs  believes  that  the  *'  terra  rossa "  is  ODly  j^resent  in  dry  dimatea 
where  the  amonnt  of  hnmos  Ib  small.    {Ante^  p.  S8S,  and  authoritiea  there  cited.) 
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Sometimes  the  roots  are  imbedded  in  soil  uuderlyiug  the  moss, 
showing  that  the  moas  lias  foiuied  since  the  growth  of  the  trees. 


Fia.  171. — View  of  SoomgH  Put-mob8  oruED  tob  Diooiho  Fdku 
In  other  cases  the  roots  and  trunks  occnr  in  the  heart  of  the  peat, 
proving  that  the  trees  grew  apou  the  mossy  surface,  and  were  finally, 
on  their  decay,  eaclosed  in  growing  peat  (Fig.  172).  A  succession  of 
trees  has  been  obscrred^mong  the  Danish  peat-mosses,  the  Scotch  fir 
(Pinus  aylvestris)  and  white  birch  {Beivla  aiha)  being  characteriiitic  of 
the  lower  layers ;  higher  portions  of  the  peat  being  marked  by  remains 


Via.  172.— Som  nr  a  SnxuBunvBiua  PuT-noai. 


of  the  oak,  while  at  the  top  comes  the  common  beech.    BemainB  of 
trees  are  abondant  in  the  twgs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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Tlie  rate  of  growth  of  peat  varies  within  wide  limits.  An  in- 
teresting example  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  peat-mods  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century  is  on  record.^  In  the  year 
1651  an  ancient  pine  forest  occupied  a  level  tract  of  land  among  the 
hills  in  the  west  of  Boss-shire.  The  trees  were  all  dead,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind.  About  fifteen  years  later 
every  vestige  of  a  tree  had  dOsappeared,  the  site  being  occupied  by 
a  spongy  green  bog  into  which  a  man  would  sink  up  to  the  arm-pits. 
Before  the  year  1699  it  had  become  firm  enough  to  yield  good  peat 
for  fuel.  Xn  a  moor  in  Hanover  a  layer  of  peat  m)m  4  to  6  feet 
thick  formed  in  about  thirty  years.  Near  the  Lake  of  Constance  a 
layer  of  3  to  4  feet  grew  in  24  years.  Amon^  the  Danish 
mosses  a  period  of  250  to  800  years  has  been  required  to  form  a 
layer  10  feet  thick.  Much  must  depend  upon  the  climate,  slope, 
drainage  and  soiL  Some  European  peat-mosses  are  probably  of 
extreme  antiquity,  having  begun  to  form  soon  after  the  surface  was 
fre^  &om  tne  snow  and  ice  of  the  glacial  period.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  these  mosses  traces  of  the  arctic  flora  which  then  over- 
spread so  much  of  the  continent  are  to  be  met  with.  Change  of 
climate  and  likewise  of  drainage  may  stop  the  formation  of  peat,  so 
that  shrubs  and  trees  spring  up  on  the  firm  sar&ce. 

Peat-mosses  cover  many  thousand  square  miles  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  About  one-seventh  of  Ireland  is  covered  witn  bogs, 
that  of  Allen  alone  comprising  288,500  acres,  with  an  average  depth 
of  25  feet.  Where  lakes  are  gradually  converted  into  l^gs,  the 
marshy  vegetation  advances  from  the  shores,  and  sometimes  forms  a 
matted  treacherous  green  surface,  beneath  which  the  waters  of  the 
lake  still  lie.  The  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  under  part  of 
this  crust  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  forming  there  a  fine 
peaty  mud,  which  slowly  grows  upward.  Eventually,  as  the  spongy 
covering  spreads  over  the  lake,  a  layer  of  brown  muddy  water 
may  be  left  between  the  still  growing  vegetation  above  and  the 
muddy  deposit  at  the  bottom.  Heavy  rains,  by  augmenting  this 
intermediate  watery  layer,  sometimes  make  the  centre  swdl  up 
until  the  matted  skin  of  moss  bursts,  and  a  deluge  of  black  mud 
poars  into  the  surroimding  country.  Many  disastrous  examples 
of  this  kind  have  been  witnessed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
(  inundated  ground  is  covered  permanently  with  a  layer  of  black 
peaty  earth. 

From  the  treacherous  nature  of  their  surface  peat-mosses  have 
frequently  been  the  receptacles  for  bodies  of  men  and  animals  that 
ventured  upon  them.  As  peat  possesses  great  antiseptic  power,  these 
remains  are  usually  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  In  Ireland 
the  remains  of  the  extinct  large  Irish  elk  (Megaaero^  JSibemtem) 
have  been  dug  up  from  many  of  the  bogs.  Human  weapons,  tools 
and  ornaments  have  been  recovered  abundantly  from  peat-mosses; 
likewise  crannoges,  or  pile  dwellings  (constructed  in  the  original 

^  Earl  of  Cromarty,  PhiL  Trans,  zzvii. 
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lakes  that  preceded  the  moBseB)^  and  canoes  hollowed  out  of  single 
trees.^ 

3.  Mangrove  Swamps. — On  the  low  moist  shores  and  river 
months  of  tropical  countries,  the  mangrove  tree  plays  an  important 
geological  part.  It  grows  in  such  situations  in  a  aense  jungle,  some- 
times twenty  miles  broad,  which  fringes  the  coast  as  a  green  selvage, 
and  runs  up,  if  it  does  not  quite  occupy,  creeks  and  inlets.  The  man- 
grove jElounshes  in  sea-water  even  down  to  low-water  mark,  forming 
there  a  dense  thicket,  which,  as  the  trees  drop  their  radicles  and  take 
root,  grows  outward  into  the  sea.  It  is  sin^ar  to  find  terrestrial 
birds  nestling  in  the  branches  above  and  crabs  and  barnacles  living 
among  the  roots  below.  By  this  network  of  subaqueous  radicles 
and  roots  the  water  is  filtered  of  its  sediment,  which,  retained  among 
the  vegetation,  helps  to  turn  the  spongy  jungle  into  a  firm  soil.  On  the 
coast  of  Florida  the  mangrove  swamps  stretch  for  long  distances  as  a 
belt  from  five  to  twenty  mUes  broad,  which  winds  round  the  creeks 
and  inlets.  At  Bermuaa  the  mangroves  co-operate  with  grasses  and 
other  plants  to  choke  up  the  creeks  and  brackish  lakes.  In  these  waters 
calcareous  algsB  abound,  and,  as  their  remains  are  throvnx  up  amidst 
the  sand  and  vegetation,  they  form  a  remarkably  calcareous  soil.' 

4.  Diatom  Earth  or  Ooze. — As  the  mmute  siliceous  plants 
called  diatoms  occur  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  the  deposit  formed 
from  their  congregated  remains  is  found  both  on  the  sites  of  lakes 
and  on  the  sea-floor.  "  Infusorial "  earth  and  "  tripoli  powder  "  con- 
sist mainly  of  the  frustules  and  fragmentary  debris  of  matoms  which 
have  accumulated  on  the  bottoms  of  lacustrine  areas.  The  purer 
varieties  contain  90  to  97  per  cent,  of  silica.  They  form  beds  some- 
times upwards  of  thirty  feet  thick.  (Bichmond  in  Virginia  and 
Bilin  in  Bohemia.)  Towards  the  Antarctic  circle  the  ChalUnger  met 
with  DiaiomaeesB  in  abundance,  both  in  the  surface  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  on  the  bottom.  They  form  at  depths  of  from  1260  to  1975 
fathoms  a  pale  straw-coloured  deposit,  which  when  dried  is  white 
and  verv  bght  (Pig.  173). 

5.  dhemical  Deposits. — But,  besides  giving  rise  to  new 
formations  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  their  remains,  plants  do  so 
also  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  originating  or  precipitating 
chemical  solutions.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  action  is 
the  production  of  calc-sinter.  Some  plants  (several  species  of  Ghara, 
for  instance)  have  the  powerof  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  precintating  calcium  carbonate  within  their 
own  cell  walls.    Others  (su^  as  the  mosses  Byprmm,  Bryum,  <to^) 

^  On  the  oomporition,  Btrueture,  and  history  of  peat-moflses,  oonsnit  Bennie's 
"Eesays  on  Peat-moas,*'  Edinburgh,  1810.  Templeton,  TranB.  oioL  8oc.  y.  p.  608. 
Pokomy,  Verha'nd,  QeoL  Beiehmiut.  Vienna,  1860;  Senft,  <*  Hmnns-,  Maisoh-,  Torf-  nnd 
Limonit-bildnngen,"  Leipzig,  1862;  J.  Qeikie,  Tran$,  Boy.  8oo,  Edin,  xxiv.  p.  863. 
For  a  fuU  list  of  plants  that  supply  vegetable  material  for  the  formation  of  peat,  see 
T.  Bnpert  Jones,  Proe.  Oeologiti's  AaaoeiaHont  1880,  p.  217. 

*  See  NelBon,  Q.  /.  Owl,  8oo.  ix.  p.  200,  et  aeq. 

'  Also  phanerogams,  as  BammcwuB  and  Potamogeton, 
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precipitate  the  carbonate  as  ati  inorganic  incrnslatioa  onteide  their 
own  eubstance.    Some  observers  have  even  maintained  tbat  thia  is 


Uto.  ITS. — DiATOU-oozs  DREDGED  VT  BT  THE  Choltengtr  KxpEcrnoN  from  A  Dipth 
OP  1950  Fathoms  iv  the  Ahtabotio  Oobae.  Lat.  53°  8S  B.;  Loniii.  10S°  8S  B. 
Ha^otied  SOO  Diamxtibs. 

the  normal  mode  of  production  of  cale-wnter,  in  large  massea 
like  those  of  Tivoli.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  substance 
may  be  observed  encnieting  fibrouB  bunches  of  moss  {nypnum,  i&e.) 
when  it  can  be  found  in  no  other  pflft  of  the  water-course,  and  this, 
too,  at  a  spring  containing  only  O'034  of  carbonate.  It  is  evident 
that  the  deposit  of  calc-sinter  cannot  be  due  to  mere  evaporation, 
otherwise  it  would  be  more  or  lees  equally  spread  along  the  edges 
and  shallow  parts  of  the  channel.  It  arises  first,  from  the  decom- 
position of  dissolved  carbonic  acid  by  the  living  plants,  and  it  proceeds 
along  their  growing  steins  and  fibres.  Subsequently  evaporation  and 
loss  of  carbon  dioxide  cause  the  carbonate  to  be  precipitated  over 
and  through  the  fibrons  sinter  till  the  eubstance  may  become  a  solid 
crystalline  stone.  Varieties  of  sinter  are  traceable  to  original  dif- 
ferences in  the  plants  precipitating  it.  Thus  at  Weissenbrunen,  near 
Schalkau,  in  central  Germany,  a  cavernous  bat  compact  sinter  is 
made  by  Hypivm  moUuaeum,  while  a  loose  porous  kind  gathers  upon 
Didymodon  eafiUaceus} 

Some  marine  algce,  as  above  noticed,  abstract  calciom  carbonate 
from  sea-water  and  huild  it  up  into  their  own  substance.  A  nnlli' 
pore  {lAthothamnivim  nodoium)  has  been  found  to  contain  about  84 
per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  5^  of  magnesium  carbonate,  with  a 
little  phosphoric  acid,  alnmina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.' 
Consiaerable  accumulations  of  such  calcareous  algee  take  place  along 
some  shore  lines.  Broken  up  by  the  waves  and  thrown  ashore  with 
fragmentary  shells  or  other  oiganisms,  the  calcareous  detritus  is 
cemented  into  solid  stone  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  rain  or  oceanic  water. 

In  the  formation  of  extensive  beds  of  bog  iron-ore  the  agency  of 

'  Sm  V.  SebanTDth,  Z.  DeuUch.  Geol  Get.  iii.  (1851),  p.  137.  Cohn,  Neva  Jalirb. 
1B64,  p.  580.  givet  Bome  mtereeting  inrormation  m  to  the  plantt  by  whicb  tbs  linter  is 
fimned,  and  their  work.    Is  Scotland  Hyjmum  eommutatum  is  a  leading  Bintar-fonneT. 

■  GOmbel.  Abhandi.  BaytrUdh.  Aka4.  Wintn»ch.  si.  1S71. 
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vegetable  life  is  of  prime  importance.  In  marshy  flats  where  stagnant 
water  receives  a  supply  of  the  organic  adds  from  decomposing  plants 
the  salts  of  iron  are  attacked  and  dissolved.  Exposure  to  tne  air 
leads  to  the  oxidation  of  these  solutions  and  the  conBeqnent  precipita- 
tion of  the  iron  in  the  form  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  which,  mixed 
with  similar  combinations  of  manganese,  and  also  with  silica,  phos- 
phoric acid,  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia,  constitutes  the  bog-ore  so 
abundant  on  the  lowlands  of  North  Germany  and  other  marshv  tracts 
of  northern  Europe.^  On  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the  United  States 
large  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  lying  behind  sand-dunes  and  bars,  form 
receptacles  for  much  active  chemical  solution  and  deposit  There, 
as  in  the  European  bog-iron  districts,  ferruginous  sands  and  rocks 
containing  iron  are  bleached  by  the  solvent  action  of  humus  acids, 
and  the  iron  removed  in  solution  is  chiefly  oxidized  and  thrown  down 
on  the  bottom.  In  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  the  sea-water  and 
of  organic  matter,  tne  iron  is  there  partially  reduced  into  sulphide.^ 
The  existence  of  beds  of  iron-ore  among  geological  formations 
affords  strong  presumption  of  the  existence  of  contemporaneous 
organic  life  by  which  tne  iron  was  dissolved  and  precipitated. 

The  humus  acids,  which  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  silica, 

Erecipitate  it  in  incrustations  and  concretions.  Julien  describes 
yalite  crusts  at  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,*  due  as  he  thinks,  to 
the  action  of  the  rich  humus  upon  the  fallen  debris  of  diabase.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  nodules  of  flint  and  chert  in  association  with 
organic  remains,  the  common  silicification  of  fossil  wood,  and  similar 
close  relations  between  silica  and  organic  remains,  point  to  the  action 
of  organic  acids  in  the  precipitation  of  this  mineral.  This  action  may 
consist  sometimes  in  the  neutralization,  by  organic  acids,  of  alkaline 
solutions  charged  with  silica;'   sometimes  in  the  solution  and  rede- 

Sosit  of  colloid  silica  by  albuminoid  compounds,  developed  during  the 
ecomposition  of  organic  matter  in  deposits  through  which  silica  has 
been  disseminated,  the  deposit  taking  place  preferentially  round  some 
decaying  organism  or  in  the  hollow  left;  bv  its  removaL^ 

Animals. — Animal  formations  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  lower  grades  of  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  of 
MoUiMcay  Admozoay  and  Foraminifera. 

(1.)  Calcareous. — ^Lime,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  is 
the  mineral  substance  of  which  the  solid  parts  of  invertebrate 
animals  are  mainly  built  up.  Hence  the  great  majority  of  the 
accumulations  formed  of  animal  remains  are  calcareous.  In  fresh 
water  they  are  represented  by  the  marl  of  lakes — a  white,  chalky 
deposit  consisting  of  the  mouldering  remains  of  MoUtaoa,  Entomos- 
iracay  and  partly  of  fresh-water  algaa.  On  the  sea-bottom,  in  shallow 
water,  they  consist  of  beds  of  shells,  as  in  oyster-banks*    Here  and 

*  Forohhammer,  NevM  Jdhrb,  1841,  p.  17. 

*  JuUen,  Amer.  Astoo.  1879,  p.  847. 

'  Leoonte,  Amer.  Joum,  8ci,  1880,  p.  181. 

*  JulieD,  op.  eit  896.    Sollaa,  Ann,  Mag.  Nai.  HuL  Not.  Deo.  1880. 
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there  consideiable  beds  of  broken  shells  have  been  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  excrement  of  fishes^  as  Yerrill  has  pointed  out 
on  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Gorcd-reefs} — ^But  the  most  striking  calcareous  formations  now 
in  progress  are  the  reefs  and  islands  of  coraL  These  vast  masses  of 
rock  are  formed  by  the  continuous  growth  of  various  genera  and 
species  of  corals,  in  tracts  where  the  mean  temperature  is  not  lower 
tnan  68*^  Pahr.  Coral-growth  is  prevented  by  colder  water,  and  is 
likewise  checked  by  the  fresh  and  muddy  water  discharged  into  the 
sea  by  large  rivers.  Hence  many  coast-lines  in  tropical  seas  are 
destitute  of  coral-reefs. 

Darwin  and  Dana  have  shown  that  reef-building  corals  cannot 
live  at  depths  of  more  than  about  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms.  When 
they  begin  to  grow,  either  fronting  a  coast-line  or  on  a  submarine 
bank,  coral  reefs  continue  to  advance  outward,  the  living  portion 
being  at  the  surface,  while  the  mass  undemea^  consists  of  a  cal- 
careous skeleton  which  becomes  a  solid  white  compact  limestone. 
Li  the  coral  area  of  the  Pacific  there  are,  according  to  Dana,  290 
coral  islands,  besides  extensive  ree&  round  other  islands.  The 
Lidian  Ocean  contains  some  groups  of  large  coral  islands.  Beefe  of 
coral  occur  less  abundantly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  among 
the  West  Indian  Islands  and  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  great  reef 
of  Australia  is  1250  miles  long  and  from  10  to  90  miles  broad. 

Coral  rock,  though  formj^  by  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
polyps,  gradually  loses  any  distinct  organic  structure,  and  acquires 
an  internal  crystalline  character  like  an  ancient  limestone,  owing  to 
the  infiltration  of  water  through  its  mass,  whereby  calcium  carbonate 
is  carried  down  and  deposited  m  the  pores  and  crevices  as  in  a  growing 
stalactite.  Great  quantities  of  calcareous  sand  and  mud  are  produced 
by  the  breakers  which  beat  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  reero.  This 
detritus  is  partly  washed  up  upon  the  reefs,  where,  being  cemented 
by  solution  and  redeposit,  it  aids  in  their  consolidation,  sometimes  ac- 
quiring an  oolitic  structure,^  but  in  great  measure  it  is  swept  away 
by  the  ocean  currents  and  distributed  over  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  sea-floor. 

As  already  mentioned  (p.  282),  the  formation  of  coral  islands  has 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  subsidence  of 
the  sea-floor.  These  circular  coral  islands,  or  atoUs,  rising  in  mid- 
ocean,  have  the  general  aspect  shown  in  Fig.  174.  Their  external  form 
may  be  understood  from  the  chart  (Fig.  175),  and  their  structure  and 
the  character  of  their  surface  from  the  section  (Fig.  176).  They 
rise  with  sometimes  tolerably  steep  slopes  from  a  depth  of  2000  feet 
and  upwards,  until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  sea.  But  as  the 
coral  polyps  do  not  live  at  a  greater  depth  than  about  15  or  20  fathoms, 

>  8ee  Darwin,  <<The  Straotnre  and  Distribution  of  Oonl  Idands,"  1842;  Dana, 
<«  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,"  1872 ;  Jukes'  <'  Narrative  of  Voyage  of  H.M.8.  JPTy,"  1847 ; 
Mnrray,  Proc  Boj.  Soo.  Edin.  x.  p.  505. 

*  Bee  Dana's  ''  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,"  pp.  152, 194. 
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and  ooold  not  hare  grown  upward  therefore  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
sea,  Darwin  inferred  that  the  eitea  of  these  coral  reefs  bad  undergone  a 


Vio.  174.— Vmw  of  am  Atoll,  oa  Coral  Island. 

pTDgreeBiTe  sabsidence,  the  rate  of  upward  growth  of  the  reefs  keepin;; 
pace,  on  the  whole,  with  the  depression.    Id  this  view  what  is  termed  a 


Pra.  17S. — CuABT  or  Kkelins  Atoll,  Indian  Ocba:i  (Anm  SIb.  Dabviit). 

Tba  wbite  portion  reprpsenta  the  reef  abore  Ma-Ievel.  tlie  inner  ihaded  space  the 

iHgooD,  of  which  the  deepeat  portion  ii  nuihed  bj  the  dwker  tbt. 

Fringing  B£ef{k  B,  Fig.  177)  would  first  l)e  formed  fronting  the  land  (l) 
between  the  limit  of  the  20  fathom  line  and  the  sea-level  (s  s). 
Orowing  upward  until  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  wonld 
be  exposed  to  the  dash  of  the  waves,  which  would  break  off  pieces 
of  the  coral  and   heap  them  upon  the  reef.     In   this  way  isleta 

2  H 
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would  be  formed  upon  it,  which,  hj  saccesBive  accnmnlationB  of 
materials  thrown   up  by  the  breakers 

/''      'S"  or  brought    by  winds,  would   remain 

y'  &  permanently  above  water.     On   these 

/  1  islets  palms  and   other  plants,  whose 

^•^  «  seeds  might   be  drifted  from  the  ad- 

^  joining    land,    would    take    root    and 

I  nourish.    Inside  the  reef  there  would 

I  be   a  shallow  channel  of  water,   com- 

a  municating,  through  gaps  in  the  reef, 

1  with  the  main  ocean  outside.     Fring- 
ing   reefs    of    this   character    are   of 

»  common    occurrence    at    the    present 

:  ^  time.     In  the  case  of  a  continent  they 

S  front  its  coast  for  a  long  distance,  but 

g  they  may  entirely  surround  an  island, 
g!^  K  the  site  of  a  fringing  reef  under- 

£  o  goes  depression  at  a  rate  sufficiently 

pj  %%  MOW  to  allow  the  corals  to  keep  pace 

M  "fo  ^'^^  '*>  ^^^  ^®^^  ^^7  S™^  upward  as 

H  c^  fast  as   the   bottom   sinks   downward. 

3  °^  The  l^oou  channel  inside  will  become 

"  4J^  deeper  and  wider,  while,  at  the  same 

Jj  a  "  time,  the  depth  of  water  outside  will 

°  ■^■3  increase   until   a  Barrier  Be^  (a'  b', 

I  ^-3  Fig.  177)  is  formed.     In  Pig.  178,  for 

I  3  J  example,  the   Gam  bier   Islands  (1248 

^  g  „  feet  high)   are  shown   to   be  entirely 

to  1 1  surrounded  by  an  interrupted  barrier 

";  S,^  reef,  inside  of  which  liea  the  If^oon. 

S  ^  g,  Prolonged   slow  depression  must  con- 

^  °  tinually  diminish  the  area  of  the  land 

-  3  thus  encircled,  while  the  reef  will  retain 

I  much  the  same  size  and  position.     At 

I  last  the  final  peak  of  the  original  island 

^  may  disappear  under  the  lagoon  (o  Fig. 

S  177),  and  an  Atoll,  or  true  coral  island, 

■¥  will  be  formed  (a"  a"  Fig.  177,  and  Figs. 

I  174ftndl75).   Should  any  more  rapid  or 

^  sudden  downward  movement  take  place, 

^  it  might  carry  the  atoll  down  beneath 

g  the  surface,  as  seems  to  have  happened 

"I  at  the  Great  Chagos  bank  in  the  Indian    . 

g  Ocean,  which  is  a  8ubmera;ed  atolL 
f  In  this   simple  and  himinous  ex- 

^  planation  of  the  history  of  coral  reefs 

f^  every   et^e  in   the    progress  of    the 

"*  changes  is  open  to  onaerration,  from 
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the  incipient  fringing  reef  to  the  completed  and  submerged  atoll. 
Every  observed  fact  fits  in  harmoniouBly  with  the  others,  leading 
up  to  the  impTessive  concloBion  that  a  vast  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 


Fio.  177.— DiiQEAM  iLLUSTUTraa  Darwin'r  Thboet  or  tdi  Formjtioh  or  Atolu. 

Miy  6000  gec^;rnp1iical  miles  from  east  to  west,  has  undergone  a 
recent  mibeidence,  and  may  be  slowly  sinking  stilL 

Mr.  Darwin's  views  having  been  unirersally  accepted  by  geologists 


Fib.  178.— Cuabt  or  Gakbiib  IguiiDe.    Pioino  Oorah  (arsh  Bi>chy> 
coral  islands  have  been  regarded  with  special  interest  as  furnishing 
proof  of  vast  oceanic  subsidence.     Recently,  however,  Mr,  Murray, 
whose  researches  in  the  "  Challenger  Expedition "  led  him  to  mase 
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detailed  examination  of  many  coral  reefs,  has  offered  another  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena.  He  suggests  that  barrier  reefs  do  not 
necessarily  prove  subsidence,  seeing  tnat  they  may  grow  outward 
from  the  land  upon  the  top  of  a  talus  of  rock  fragments  or  of  their 
own  debris  broken  down  by  the  waves,  and  may  thus  appear  to  con- 
sist of  solid  coral  which  had  grown  upward  from  the  bottom  during 
depression,  although  only  the  upper  layer,  20  fathoms  or  thereabouts 
in  thickness,  is  composed  of  solid,  unbroken  coral  growth.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  coral  seas  the  islands  appear  to  have  always 
started  on  volcanic  ejections,  at  least  that  all  tne  non-calcareous  rock 
now  visible  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  portion  of  a  volcanic  cone 
(Fig.  179)  raised  above  the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  be  cut  down 


Fio.  179. — Seotion  of  a  Volcanic  Ck)NB  supfosid  to  have  been  thbown  up  on 

THE  SEA-FLOOB  and  TO  HAVE  REACHED  THE  SEA-LEVEL  (B.). 

to  the  lower  limit  of  breaker  action  (a  a),  so  as  to  offer  a  platform 
on  which  coral  might  grow  into  reefs  (i  h)  up  to  the  level  of  high- 
water  (6  h).  Or,  with  less  denudation,  or  a  loftier  cone,  a  nucleus  of 
the  original  volcano  might  remain  as  an  island  (Fig.  180),  from  the 
sides  of  which  a  barrier  reef  (r  r)  might  grow  outward,  on  a  talus  of 
its  own  debris,  and  maintain  a  steep  outer  slope.     According  to  this 


/■^v. 


Fio.  180. — Section  of  Volcanic  Islakd  vith  surroundino  Coral-reef  (J5.). 

view  the  breadth  of  a  reef  pnght,  in  some  degree,  to  be  a  measure 
of  its  antiquity. 

To  the  obvious  objection  that  this  explanation  requires  the 
existence  of  so  many  volcanic  peaks  just  at  the  proper  depth  for 
coral  growth,  and  that  the  number  of  true  atolls  is  so  great,  Mr. 
Mnrray  replies  that  in  several  ways  the  limit  for  the  commencement 
of  coral  growth  may  be  reached.  Volcanic  islands  may  be  reduced 
by  the  waves  to  mere  shoals,  like  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  the  other  hand,  submarine  volcanic  peaks,  if  originally  too 
low,  may  conceivably  be  brought  np  to  the  coral  zone  by  the  constant 
deposit  of  the  detritus  of  marine  life  (foraminifera,  radiolaria, 
pteropods,  &c.),  which  this  observer  has  found  to  be  very  abundant  in 
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the  upper  waters,  whence  it  descends  as  a  kind  of  organic  rain  into  the 
depths;  though  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  such  fine  sediment 
would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  height  on  account  of 
the  scour  of  the  grouud-swell  (p.  423).  Mr.  Murray  holds  also  that 
the  dead  coral,  attacked  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  sea  water,  is  removed  in  solution  both  from  the  lagoon  ^which 
may  thus  be  deepened)  and  from  the  dead  part  of  the  outer  race  of 
the  reef,  which  may  in  this  way  acquire  greater  steepness.^ 

Foraminiferal  Ooze. — Becent  deep*sea  soundings  and  dredging^ 
have  shown  that  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans  is  covered 
with  a  remarkable  calcareous  ooze  formed  of  the  remains  of  Fora^ 
minifera^  and  chiefly  of  species  of  the  genus  Olohigerina.  Among 
abysmal  deposits  it  ranks  next  in  abundance  to  the  red  and  grey 
d^s  of  the  deep  sea  (p.  439).  It  is  a  pale-grey  marl,  sometimes 
red  from  peroxide  of  iron,  or  brown  from  peroxide  of  manganese; 
and  it  usually  contains  more  or  less  clay,  even  with  occasional 
fragments  of  pumica     It  covers  an  area  of  the  North  Atlantic 

Erobablv  not  less  than  13.00  miles  from  east  to  west^  by  several 
undred  miles  from  north  to  south. 
(2.)  Siliceous  deposits  formed  from  animal  exuviso  are  illus* 
trated  by  another  of  the  deep-sea  formations  brought  to  light  by  the 
Challenger  researches.  In  certain  regions  of  the  western  cmd 
middle  Pacific  Ocean,  the  bottom  was  found  to  be  covered  with  an 
ooze  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Badiclaria.  These  minute 
organisms  occur,  indeed,  more  or  less  abundantly  in  almost  all  deep 
oceanic  deposits.   From  the  deepest  sounding  taken  by  the  GhaUenger 

(4575  fathoms,  or  more  than  5  miles)  a  radiolarian  oose  was  obtained 
Fig.  181).     The  spicules  of  sponges  likewise  furnish  materials 
towards  these  siliceous  accumulations. 

In  connection  with  the  organic  deposits  of  the  sea-floor,  reference 
may  be  made  here  to  the  chemical  processes  in  progress  there,  and 
to  the  probable  part  taken  in  these  processes  bv  decaying  animal 
matter.  The  precipitation  of  mangamc  oxide  and  its  segregation  in 
concretions,  often  round  organic  centres  ^p.  440),  presents  a  close 
analogy  to  the  formation  of  concretionary  bog-iron  ore  through  the 
operation  of  the  humus  acids  in  stagnant  water.  The  crystallization 
of  silicates  in  patches,  cementing  the  particles  of  deep-sea  ooze, 
observed  during  the  Challenger  expedition,  is  possibly  also  to 
be  connected  with  the  action  of  organic  compound[s  (pp.  441,  463). 
The  formation  of  flint  concretions  has  been  for  many  years  a  vexed 
question  in  geology.  The  constant  association  of  flints  with  traces, 
more  or  less  marked,  of  former  abundant  siliceous  organisms  seems 
to  make  the  inference  irresistible,  that  the  substance  of  the  flint  has 
been  derived  from  these  organisms.  The  silica  has  first  been  ab- 
stracted from  sea-water  by  living  orgemisms.  It  has  then  been  re- 
dissolved  and  redeposited  (probably  through  the  agency  of  de- 
composing organic  matter),  sometimes  in  amorphous  concretions, 

>  Proc.  Bai/.  8oe,  Edin.  ISSO,  p.  505. 
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sometimeB  replacing  the  calcaieous  parts  of  echini,  molluscs,  &c., 
while  the  Bturoundiug  matrix  was,  doubtless,  still  a  soft  watery  ooze 
under  the  sea.* 

(3.)  Phosphatic  depodts,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  betoken 
some  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  seeing  that  phosphate  of  lime  enteis 
largely  into  the  composition  of  their  bones  and  occurs  in  their  excre- 
ment (p.  169).  The  most  typical  modem  accumulatious  of  this  nature 
are  the  guano  beds  of  rainless  islands  off  the  western  coasts  of  South 
America  and  Southern  Africa.     In  these  regions  immense  flocks  of 


Fia.  181^-BAmoi.ABUH  Ooze. 

Dredged  ap  by  the  CkaOenger  expedition,  rrom  a  depth  ol  4175  bthoms,  in  Lnt.  11' 
24'  K.,  Long.  143°  iff  E.  Magnifled  100  dinmeteni.  This  u  froia  the  deepeal 
•byn  whence  orgMuime  have  yet  been  obuined. 

sea-fowl  have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  covered  the  gi-ound  with  an 
accumulation  of  their  droppings  to  a  deplhofeometimesSOtoSOfeet, 
or  even  more.  This  deposit,  consisting  ehiedy  of  organic  matter  and 
ammoniacal  salts,  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  has 
acquired  a  high  value  as  a  manure,  and  is  bemg  rapidly  cleared  off. 
It  could  only  have  lieen  preserved  in  a  rainless  or  almost  rainless 
climate.  In  the  west  of  Europe  isolated  stacks  and  rocky  islands 
in  tlie  sea  are  often  seen  to  be  white  from  the  droppings  of  clouds 
of  sea-birds;  but  it  is  merely  a  thin  cru:it,  which  is  not  allowed  to 
grow  thicker  in  a  climate  where  rains  are  irequent  and  heavy. 
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§  4.  Man  as  a  Geological  Agent. 

No  survey  of  the  geological  workings  of  plant  and  animal  life 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  can  be  complete  which  does  not  take 
account  of  the  influence  of  man — an  influence  of  an  enormous  and 
increasing  consequence  in  physical  geography ;  for  man  has  introduced, 
as  it  were,  an  element  of  antagonism  to  nature.  Not  content  with 
gathering  the  fruits  and  capturing  the  animals  which  she  has  offered 
for  his  sustenance,  he  has,  with  advancing  civilization,  engaged  in  a 
contest  to  subdue  the  earth  and  possess  it.  His  warfekre  indeed  has 
often  been  a  blind  one,  successful  for  the  moment,  but  leading  to 
sure  and  sad  disaster.  He  has,  for  instance,  stripped  off  the  woodland 
from  many  a  region  of  hill  and  mountain,  gaining  his  immediate 
object  in  the  possession  of  their  stores  of  timber,  but  thereby  laying 
bare  the  slopes  to  parching  droughts  or  flerce  rains.  Countries  once 
rich  in  beauty,  and  plenteous  in  all  that  was  needful  for  his  support, 
are  now  burnt  and  barren,  or  washed  bare  of  their  soiL  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  he  has  learnt  the  truth  of  the 
aphorism — ^*  Homo  Natv/rm  minister  et  interpres** 

But  now,  when  that  truth  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recog-> 
nized  and  acted  on,  man's  influence  is  none  the  less  marked*  His 
object  still  is  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  he  attains  it,  not  by  setting 
nature  and  her  laws  at  defiance,  but  by  enlisting  her  in  his  service. 
Within  the  compass  of  this  volume  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
merely  a  brief  outline  of  so  vast  a  subject.^  The  action  of  man  is 
necessarily  confined  mainly  to  the  land,  though  it  has  also  to  some 
extent  influenced  the  marine  fauna.  It  may  be  witnessed  on  climate, 
on  the  flow  of  water,  on  the  character  of  the  terrestrial  surfstce,  and 
on  the  distribution  of  life. 

1.  On  Climate. — Human  interference  affects  meteorological 
conditions — (1)  by  removing  forests  and  laying  bare  to  the  sun  and 
winds  areas  which  were  previously  kept  cool  and  damp  under  trees, 
or  which,  lying  on  the  lee  side,  were  protected  from  tempests ;  as 
already  stated,  it  is  supposed  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
woodlands  formerly  existing  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  present  desiccation  of  these 
districts;  (2)  by  drainage,  the  effect  of  this  operation  being  to 
remove  rapidly  the  discharged  rainfall,  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  soil,  to  lessen  the  evaporation,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  rain- 
fall and  somewhat  increase  the  general  temperature  of  a  country ; 
(3)  by  the  other  processes  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  transformation 

>  See  Marsh's  '*  Man  and  Nature,"  a  work  whioh,  as  its  tiUe  denotes,  specially  treats 
of  this  subjeot,  and  of  which  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1874  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Earth  as  modified  by  Human  Action."  It  contains  a  copious  biblio- 
graphy. See  also  BoUeston,  Jour.  Hoy,  Geog.  Soo,  xlix.  p.  320,  and  works  cited  by  him, 
particularly  De  CaodoUe, '^Gtographiebotanique  raisonn^*' 1855;  Unger's^^Botanische 
Streifziige,"  in  Sitzber,  Vienna  Acad.  1857-1859 ;  J.  G.  St  Hikire,  '*  Uistoire  natureUe 


f^D^le  des  Rogues  Organiques,"  torn.  iii.  1862 ;  Oscar  Peschel,  **  Fhysisoho  Erdkunde ; " 
ank,  '*  Urwolt  and  Alterthum  "  (1822). 
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of  moor  and  bog  into  cultivated  land,  and  the  clothing  of  bare  hill- 
sides with  green  crops  or  plantations  of  coniferous  and  hardwood 
trees. 

2.  On  the  Flow  of  Water. — (1)  By  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  rainfall  man  directly  aflFects  the  circulation  of  water  over  the 
land.  (2)  By  the  drainage  operations  which  cause  the  rain  to  run 
oft*  more  rapidly  than  before,  ne  increases  floods  in  rivers.  (3)  By 
wells,  bores,  mines,  or  other  subterranean  works,  he  interferes  with 
undergroimd  waters  and  consequently  with  the  discharge  of  springs. 
(4)  By  embanking  rivers  he  confines  them  to  narrow  channels,  some- 
times increasing  their  scour,  and  enabling  them  to  carry  their 
sediment  further  seaward,  sometimes  causing  them  to  deposit  it  over 
the  plains  and  raise  their  level. 

3.  On  the  Surface  of  the  Land. — ^Man's  operations  alter  the 
aspect  of  a  country  in  many  ways : — (1)  by  changing  forest  into  bare 
mountain,  or  clothing  b£u:6  mountains  with  forest ;  (2^  by  promoting 
the  growth  or  causing  the  removal  of  peat-mosses ;  (B;  by  needlessly 
uncovering  sand-dunes,  and  thereby  setting  in  motion  a  process  of 
destruction  which  may  convert  hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
into  waste  sand,  or  oy  prudently  planting  the  dunes  with  sand- 
loving  herbage  or  pines,  and  thus  arresting  their  landward  progress ; 
(4)  by  so  guiding  the  course  of  rivers  as  to  make  them  aia  him 
in  reclaiming  waste  land,  and  bringing  it  under  cultivation;  (5) 
by  piers  and  bulwarks,  whereby  the  ravages  of  the  sea  are  stayed^ 
or  by  the  thoughtless  removal  from  the  beach  of  stones  which  the 
waves  had  themselves  thrown  up,  and  which  would  have  served  for 
a  time  to  protect  the  land;  m)  by  forming  new  deposits  either 
designedly  or  incidentally.  The  roads,  bridges,  canals,*  railways, 
tunnels,  villages,  and  to^ns  with  which  man  has  covered  the  surface 
of  the  land  will  in  many  cases  form  a  permanent  record  of  his 
presence.  Under  his  hand  the  whole  surface  of  civilized  countries 
is  very  slowly  covered  by  a  stratum,  either  formed  wholly  by  him,  or 
due  in  great  measure  to  his  operations,  and  containing  many  relics 
of  his  presence.  The  soil  of  old  cities  has  been  increased  to  a  depth 
of  many  feet  by  the  rubl)ish  of  his  buildings;  the  level  of  the 
streets  of  modem  Borne  stands  high  above  that  of  the  pavements  of 
the  Caesars,  and  this  again  above  the  roadways. of  the  early  republic. 
Over  cultivated  fields  potsherds  are  turned  up  in  abundance  by  the 
plough.  The  loam  has  risen  within  the  walls  of  our  graveyards,  as 
generation  after  generation  has  mouldered  there  into  dust. 

4.  On  the  Distribution  of  Life. — It  is  under  this  head, 
perhaps,  that  the  most  subtle  of  human  influences  come.  Some  of 
man's  doings  in  this  domain  are  indeed  plain  enough,  such  as  the 
extirpation  of  wild  animals,  the  diminution  or  destruction  of  some 
forms  of  vegetation,  the  introduction  of  plants  and  animals  useful  to 
himself,  and  especially  the  enormous  predominance  given  by  him  to 
the  cereals  and  to  the  spread  of  sheep  and  cattle.  But  no  such  ex- 
tensive disturbance  of  tne  normal  conditicHis  of  the  distribution  of 
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life  can  take  place  without  carrying  with  it  many  secondary  effects, 
and  setting  in  motion  a  wide  cycle  of  change  and  of  reaction  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  For  example,  the  incessant  warfare 
waged  by  man  against  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  in  districts  given  up 
to  the  chase  leads  sometimes  to  unforeseen  results.  The  weak  game 
is  allowed  to  live,  which  would  otherwise  be  killed  off  and  give  more 
room  for  the  healthy  remainder.  Other  animals,  which  feed  perhaps 
on  the  same  materials  as  the  game,  are  by  the  same  cause  permitted 
to  live  unchecked,  and  thereby  to  act  as  a  further  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  the  protected  species.  But  the  indirect  results  of  man's 
interference  with  the  rSgime  of  plants  and  animals  still  require  much 
prolonged  observation.^ 

This  necessarily  imperfect  outline  may  suffice  to  indicate  how 
important  is  the  place  filled  by  man  as  a  geological  agent,  and  how 
in  future  ages  the  trac^es  of  bis  interference  may  introduce  an  element 
of  difficulty  or  uncertainty  into  the  study  of  geological  phenomena. 

*  Bee  on  the  subject  of  man's  influence  on  organic  natare,  the  paper  by  Professor 
Bolleston,  quoted  in  a  previoos  note,  and  tiie  numerous  authorities  cited  by  him. 
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OEOTECTONIO  (STEUCTURAL)  GEOLOGY, 

OB  THE   ABCHITECTUBE   OF  THE  EABTH'S   GBUST. 

The  nature  of  minerals  and  rocks  and  the  operations  of  the 
different  agencies  by  which  they  are  produced  and  modified  having 
been  discussed  in  the  two  foregoing  books,  there  remains  for  con- 
sideration the  manner  in  which  these  materials  have  been  arranged 
BO  as  to  build  up  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Since  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  this  crust  consists  of  sedimentary  or  aqueous  rocks,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  treat  of  them  first,  noting  both  their  original 
characters  as  resulting  from  the  circimistances  under  which  they 
were  formed,  and  the  modifications  subsequently  effected  upon  them. 
Many  superinduced  structures,  not  peculiar  to  sedimentary,  but 
occurring  more  or  less  markedly  in  all  rocks,  may  be  conveniently 
described  together.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  igneous  or 
eruptive  rocks,  as  portions  of  the  architecture  of  the  crust,  will  then 
be  described ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  crystalline  schists  and  other 
associated  rocks  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic  is  usually 
applied. 

Pabt  I. — Stbatifioation  and  its  accompaniments. 

The  term  ^^  stratified,"  so  often  applied  as  a  general  designation 
to  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  expresses  their  leading 
structural  feature.  Their  materials,  laid  down  for  the  most  part  on 
the  bed  of  the  sea  and  the  floors  of  lakes  and  rivers  under  conditions 
which  have  been  already  discussed  in  Book  III.,  are  disposed  in 
layers  or  strata,  an  arrangement  characteristic  of  them  alike  in  band- 
specimens  and  in  cliffs  and  mountains  (Figs.  182  and*  183).  Not 
that  every  morsel  of  aqueous  rock  exhibits  evidence  of  stratification. 
But  it  is  this  feature  which  is  least  frequently  absent.  The  general 
characters  of  stratification  will  be  best  understood  from  an  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  expressed. 

Forms  of  Bedding. — Laminae  are  the  thinnest  paper-like 
layers  in  the  planes  of  deposit  of  a  stratified  rock.  Such  fine  layers 
only  occur  where  the  material  is  fine-grained,  as  in  mud  or  shale,  or 
where  fine  scales  of  some  mineral  have  been  plentifully  deposited,  as 
in  micaceous  sandstone.  In  some  laminated  rocks  the  lamine  cohere 
80  firmly  that  they  can  hardly  be  split  open,  and  the  rock  will 
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break  more  readily  across  them  than  in  their  direction.  More  usually, 
however,  the  plaaes  of  lomiDstiou  Berve  as  convenietit  divisional 
surfaces  by  means  of  which  the  rock  can  he  split  open.  The  cause 
of  this  structure  has  been  generally  assigned  to  intermittent  deposit, 
each  lamina  being  assumed  to  have  partially  consolidated  before  its 


Fio.  182.— Su-Clitt  bhowins  a  Sbu»  or  BrBATirtED  Booxs  (£.)■ 

Buccetiaor  was  laid  down  upon  it.  Mr.  Sorby,  however,  has  recently 
suggested  that  in  fine  argillaceous  rocks  it  may  be  a  kind  of 
cleavage-structure  (see  p.  310)  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  overlying 
rocks  with  the  consequent  squeezing  out  of  insterstitial  water  end 
the  rearrangement  of  the  argillaceous  particles  in  lines  perpendicular 
to  the  pressure.' 

Much  may  be  learnt  as  to  former  geographical  and  geological 
changes  by  attending  to  the  characters  of  the  strata.  In  Fig.  183,  for 
example,  there  is  evidence  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  movement  in 
the  waters  in  which  the  layers  of  sediment  were  deposited.  The  con- 
glomerate (a)  points  to  currents  of  some  force ;  the  sandstones  (ied) 
mark  a  progressive  quiescence  and  the  advent  of  finer  sediment; 
the  shales  (e)  show  that  by  the  time  they  were  formed,  only  very 
fine  mud  was  borne  along;  while  the  shell-limestone  (/)  proves  that 
the  water  no  longer  carried  sediment,  but  was  clear  enough  to  permit 
of  an  abundaut  growth  of  marine  organisms.  The  existence, 
therefore,  of  alternations  of  fine  laminie  of  deposit  may  be  conceived 
as  pointing  to  tranquil  conditions  of  slow  intermittent  sedimentation, 
where  silt  has  been  borne  at  intervals  and  has  fallen  over  the  same 
area  of  undisturbed  water.  Kegularity  of  thickness  and  persistence 
of  lithological  characters  among  the  laminae  may  he  taken  to  indicate 
periodic  currents,-  of  approximately  equal  force,  from  the  same 
quarter.  In  some  cases  successive  tides  in  a  sheltered  estuary  may 
have  been  the  agents  of  deposition.  In  others  the  sediment  was 
doubtless  brought  by  recurring  river-floods.  A  great  thickness  of 
laminated  rock,  like  the  massive  shales  of  Paleozoic  formations, 
suggest  a  prolonged  period  of  quiescence,  and  probably  in  most 
cases,  slow,  tranquil  suosidence  of  the  sea-floor.    On  the  other  hand, 

■  Quart.  Jowm.  QtA  Boc.  ixivi.  p.  67  (ISBO). 
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the  altdrDation  of  thio  bonds  of  laminated  rook  with  others,  coarser 
in  texture  and  non-laminated,  indicates  considerable  oscillation  (^ 
currents  from  different  quarters  bearing  various  qoalities  and 
amounts  of  sediment. 

Strata  or  Beds  are  layers  of  rock  varying  from  an  inch  or 
less  up  to  many  feet  in  thickness.  A  stratum  may  be  made  up  of 
numerous  laminse,  if  the  nature  of  the  sediment  and  mode  of  deposit 
have  favoured  the  production  of  this  structure,  as  has  commonly 
been  the  case  with  the  finer  kinds  of  sediment.  In  materials  of 
coarser  grain,  the  strata,  as  a  rule,  are  not  laminated,  but  form  the 
thinnest  parallel  divisions.  Strata,  like  lamina),  sometimes  cohere 
firmly,  but  are  commonly  separable  withmore  or  less  ease  from  each 
other.  In  the  former  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  lower  bed 
before  its  consolidation  was  followed  by  the  deposit  of  the  upper. 
The  common  merging  of  a  stratum  into  that  which  overlies  it  must 
no  doubt  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  more  or  less  gradual  change  in 


Fig,  163.— Siotion  or  BrBjUiriED  Bocxa. 


the  conditions  of  deposit.  Where  the  overlying  bed  is  abruptly 
separable  from  that  below  it,  the  interval  was  probably  of  some 
duration,  though  occasionaUy  the  want  of  cohesion  may  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  sediment,  as  for  instance  where  an  intervening 
layer  of  mica  flakes  has  been  laid  down.  A  stratum  may  be  one  ot 
a  series  of  similar  beds  in  the  same  mass  of  rock,  as  where  a  thick 
sandstone  includes  many  individual  strata,  varying  considerably  in 
their  respective  thtckuesses ;  or  it  may  be  complete  aud  distinct  in 
itaelf,  as  where  a  band  of  limestone  or  ironstone  runs  through  the 
heart  of  a  series  of  shales.  As  a  general  rule,  the  conclusion  appears 
to  be  legitimate  that  stratification,  when  exceedingly  well-marked, 
indicates  slow  intermittent  deposit,  and  that  when  weak  or  absent  it 
points  to  more  rapid  deposit,  intervals  and  changes  being  necessary 
lor  the  production  of  a  distinctly  stratified  structure. 

Lines  due  to  original  stratification  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished &om  other  divisional  planes  which,  though  somewhat  like 
them,  are  of  entirely  different  origin.    Three  distinct  kinds  of 
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fissility  may  be  recognized  among  rocks.  1st,  lamination  of  original 
deposit,  which  has  just  been  described ;  2nd,  cleavage^  as  in  slate ; 
Sro,  foliation^  as  in  schists.  Occasionally^  by  the  development  of 
steam-holes  or  spherulitic  concretions  in  lavas,  and  the  drawing  oat 
of  these  into  planes  during  the  movement  of  the  molten  mass,  a 
kind  of  iissility  is  produced  which  at  first  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  lamination  of  deposit.  Close-set  joints  likewise  give  rise  to 
divisional  planes,  which  now  and  then  may  deceive  an  observer  by 
their  resemblance  to  stratification. 

Originally  the  planes  of  stratification,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  were  nearly  horizontal.  As  most  sedimentary  rocks  are  of 
marine  origin,  and  have  accumulated  on  the  shallower  slopes  of  the 
sea-floor,  they  must  have  had  from  the  first  a  slight  inclination  sea- 
wards ;  but,  save  on  rapidly  shelving  shoref^,  the  angle  of  declivity  has 
been  usually  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable  by  the  eye. 
Sb'ght  departures  from  this  predominant  norizontality  would  be 
caused  where  sediment  accumulated  unequally,  or  where  the  floor 
on  which  deposition  took  place  was  of  an  undulating  or  more 
markedly  uneven  character. 

False-bedding,  Current-bedding. — Some  strata,  particu- 
larly sandstones,  are  marked  by  an  irregular  lamination,  wherein  the 


Fio.  184. — Seotion  or  False-bedded  Stbata. 

laminae,  though  for  short  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  are  oblique 
to  the  general  stratification  of  tne  mass,  at  constantly  varying 
angles  and  in  different  directions  {ah  c  din  Ij'ig.  184).  This  structur^ 
known  as  false-bedding  or  current-bedding,  •  points  to  frequent 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  currents  by  which  the  sediment  was 
carried  along  and  deposited.  Sand  pushed  over  the  bottom  of  a 
slieet  of  water  by  varying  currents  tends  to  accumulate  irregularly 
in  bands  and  ridges,  which  often  advance  with  a  steep  slope  in  front 
The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bank  or  bed  of  sand  (*  *  in 
Fig.  184)  may  remain  parallel  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the 
underlying  bottom  (a),  yet  the  successive  laminsB  composing  it  may 
lie  at  an  angle  of  30  or  even  more.  We  may  illu^^trate  this  structure 
by  the  familiar  i'orinatiou  of  a  railway  embankment.  The  top  of  the 
embankment  on  which  the  permanent  way  is  to  be  laid,  is  kept  level ; 
but  the  advancing  end  of  the  earth-work  shows  a  steep  slope  over 
which  the  workmen  are  constantly  discharging  waggon-loads  of 
rubbish.  Hence  the  embankment,  if  cut  open  longitudinally,  would 
present  a  "  false-bedded  "  structure,  for  it  would  he  found  to  consist 
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of  Tetany  iiregnlat  layers  inclined  at  a  high  angle  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  formation  of  the  mound  had  advanced.  Among  geolo^caX 
formationB  of  all  agea,  occasional  sections  of  the  upper  surfaces  of 
such  false-bedded  strata  show  the  singular  irregalarity  of  the 
structure,  and  bnDg  yividly  before  the  imagination  the  feeble  shifting 
currents  by  which  the  sediment  was  drifted  about  in  the  shallow 
water  where  it  accumulated  (Fig>  185).    A  noticeable  featare  ia  the 


markedly  lenticular  character  of  false-bedded  strata.  Even  where 
the  usual  diagonal  lamination  ia  feeble  or  absent  this  lenticular 
structure  may  remain  distinct  (Fig.  186).  Examples  may  also  be 
observed,  in  which,  while  all  the  beds  are  well  laminated,  in  some 


the  laminie  run  parallel  with  the  general  bedding  and  in  others 
obliquely  (Fig.  187).  Thongh  current-bedding  ia  most  freq^nent 
among  sandstones,  or  markedly  arenaceous  atrata,  it  may  be  ob- 
served occaaionally  in  detrital  formations  of  organic  origin,  as  in 
a  section  (Fig.  188)  by  Ue  la  Beche,  where  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
calcareous  members  of  the  Jurassic  aeries  of  England,  consists  of  beds 
compcMed  mostly  of  organic  fragments  with  a  strongly  marked 
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carrent-bedding  (a  a),  while  other^  formed  of  muddy  layera  and  not 
obliquely  laminated  (h  V),  point  to  intervals  when,  with  the  cessation 


Fio.  187. — Obudiart  LAJimiTioM  ant  CuHRENT-LAMniATioii,  TTppeb  Old  Red 
Sanmtonb.  Clowm  Bat,  Watbbtord  (fl.)- 


of  the  silt-bearing  cnrrents,  the  water  became  still  enough  to  allow 
the  mod  enspended  in  it  to  settle  on  the  bottom.' 

Instances  may  be  noticed  where  the  diagonal  lamination  is  coa- 


FlO.  188,— SlOTIOII  m  THl  FOUMT  Mabblk,  thi  Bcttb,  Fbohs,  SOKnoT  (fl.>. 

a,  a,  beds  (bnned  of  brokoi  BheUt,  flih-teeth,  pieces  of  wood,  Knd  oolitic  grtiot ;  b,b, 

layen  of  olay. 

totted  aa  well  aa  steeply  inclined,  or  where  highly  contorted  beds 
are  interposed  between  others  which  are  nndisturbed  and  horizontal. 
Curved  and  contorted  lamination  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among 


paleozoic  sandstones.    In  Fig.  189,  an  example  is  given  from  one  of  the 

oldest  formations  in  Britain,  and  in  Fig.  190  another  from  one  of  the 

■  G«ological  ObMTf  er,  p.  536. 
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youngest.  The  canse  of  this  etructiire  ia  not  well  understood. 
Among  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  glacial  depoeitB  local  examples 
of  contortion  occnr,  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  eome  cases,  by 
the  intercalation  and  subseqaent  melting  of  sheets  of  frozen  mnd; 
in  others  by  the  stranding  of  heavy  masaes  of  drift  ice  upon  still 
nncoDSolidated  sand  and  mud.  It  is  possible  that  eome  of  the 
extraordinary  labyrinthine  and  complex  contortions  of  schistose  rocks 
may  be  due  to  tne  enbseqnent  crumpling  of  strata  already  full  of 
this  diagonal  contorted  laminatiou. 

Irregularities  of  Bedding  dne  to  Inequalities  of 
Deposition  or^of  Erosion. — A  sharp  ridge  of  send  or  gravel 
may  be  laid  down  under  water  by  current-action  of  some  strength. 
Should  the  motion  of  the  water  diminish,  finer  sediment  may  be 
brought  to  the  place  and  be  deposited  around  and  above  the  ridge. 
In  such  B  case  the  stratification  of  the  later  accumulation  will  end 


Fm.  191. — Plan  of  CHANNELa  ih  Coal,  Fobebt  op  Dean  (afteb  Buddle). 

oif  abrnpUy  against  the  flanks  of  the  older  ridge,  which  will  appear 
to  rise  up  through  the  overlying  bed.  Appearances  of  this  kind  are 
not  uncommon  in  coal-fields,  where  thoy  are  known  to  the  miners  as 
"  rolls,"  "  swells,"  or  "  horses'  backs."  A  structure  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  preceding  where  a  stratum  has  been  scooped  out  before  the 
deposition  of  the  layers  which  cover  it,  has  also  often  been  observed 
in  mining  for  coal,  when  it  is  termed  a  "  want."  Channels  have  been 
cut  out  of  a  coal-seam,  or  rather  out  of  the  bed  of  vegetation  which 
ultimately  became  coal,  and  these  winding  and  branching  channels 
have  been  filled  up  with  sandy  or  muddy  sediment.  The  accom- 
panying plan  (Fig.  191)  represents  a  portion  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
ich  c'  '    ■  "      '^  ■■■'"■'■"  "■ 


such  channels  traversing  tlie  Colel'ord  iligh  Delf  coal-seam  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  The  »3iief  one,  locally  known  as  the  "  Horse  "  (a  i), 
has  been  traced  for  about  two  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  170  to 
340  yards.  It  is  joined  by  smaller  tributaries  (co),  which  run  for  some 
way  approximately  parallel  to  it.    The  coal  has  either  been  prevented 
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from  accumulating  in  contemporaneous  water-channels,  or,  while  still 
in  the  condition  of  soft  bog-like  vegetation,  has  been  eroded  by 
streamlets  flowing  through  it.^  A  section  drawn  across  such  a  buried 
channel  exhibits  the  structure  represented  in  Fig.  192,  where  a  bed  of 
fire-clay  (e),  full  of  roots  and  evidently  an  old  soil,  supports  a  bed  of 
coal  (t2)  and  of  shale  (c),  which,  during  the  deposition  of  this  series  of 
strata,  have  been  cut  out  into  a  channel  at  /.  A  deposition  of  sand 
(h)  has  then  filled  up  the  excavation,  and  a  layer  of  mud  (a)  has 
covered  up  the  whole. 


Fig.  192.— Section  of  a  Channel  in  a  Coal-seam  (B.). 

Currents  of  very  unequal  force  and  transporting  power  may 
alternate  in  such  a  way  that  after  fine  silt  nas  for  some  time 
been  accumnlated,  coarse  shingle  may  next  bo  swept  along,  and  may 
be  so  irregularly  bedded  with  the  softer  strata  as  to  simulate  the  be- 
haviour of  an  intrusive  rock  (Pig.  193).*  The  section  (Pig.  194), 
taken  by  De  la  Beche  from  a  cliff  of  Coal-measures  on  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  shows  a  deposit  of  shale  (a)  that  during  the  course 
of  ite  formation  was  eroded  by  a  channel  at  i,  into  which  sand  was 


FiQ.  193. — Irregular  Bedding  of  Coarse  and  Fine  Lower  Silurian  Detsitub. 

Flanks  op  Gltdyr,  N.E.  op  Snowdon  (B.). 

carried;  after  which,  the  deposit  of  fine  mud  recommenced,  and 
similar  shale  as  before  was  laid  down  upon  the  top  of  the  sandy 
layer,  until,  by  a  more  potent  current,  the  shale  deposit  was  cut 
away  on  the  left  side  of  the  section  and  a  series  of  sand  beds  (c) 
was  laid  down  upon  its  eroded  edges.  An  interruption  of  this  kind, 
however,  may  not  seriously  disturb  the  earlier  conditions  of  a 
deposit  which,  as  shown  in  the  same  section,  may  be  again  resumed, 


>  Baddle,  Oed,  Trans,  vi.  (1842),  p.  215. 
«  De  la  Becbe,  Geol.  Observer,  p.  633. 
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and  new  layers  (cQ  may  be  laid  down  confonoabhr  over  the  whole. 
Among  the  lessoos  to  be  learnt  from  such  sections  of  local  irregularity, 
one  of  the  most  usefol  is  the  reminder,  that  the  inclination  of  strata 


Fl<J,    191. — CONTEHPOBANEOUS  EbOSIOK  AND  DlFO^IT  (B.j. 

may  not  alwavs  be  due  to  subterranean  morement.  In  Fig.  195,  for 
example,  the  lower  strata  of  shale  and  sandstone  are  nearly  horizontal. 
The  upper  thick  sandstone  (b')  has  been  cut  away  towards  the  left, 
and  a  series  of  shalea  (a")  and  a  coal-seam  (o*)  have  been  deposited 
^;aiu3t  and  over  it.  If  the  sandstone  was  then  level,  tlie  shales 
must  have  been  laid  down  at  a  considerable  angle,  or  if  these  were 
deposited  in  horizontal  sheets,  the  earlier  sandstone  most  have 
accumulated  on  a  marked  slope.    As  deposition  continued,  the  in- 


^c^S 


-^^- 


FlO,    195. CoNTEUPORANBOCfl    EnQ3I0S    WITH    IkCLWED   AND   HOBraOBTAL  DEPOSTTS, 

IN  Coal  Mkasubbs,  Kbllo  Wateb,  SANguHAB,  Ddkfbizsshiiib. 
a',  abaiea  and  iroDBlones ;  h,  h',  mudstones ;  e,  e',  oml-eefUDB. 

clined  plane  of  sedimentation  would  gradually  become  horizontal 
until  the  strata  became  once  more  parallel  with  the  series  ab  c 
below.  A  structure  of  this  kind,  not  tmfrequent  in  the  Coal-mea- 
sures, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  larger  kind  of  false-bedding,  where, 
however,  terrestrial  movement  may  sometimes  have  taken  plac& 

In  the  instances  here  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the  erosion  took 
place,  in  a  general  sense,  during  the  same  period  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  strata.    For  after  the  interruption  was  covered 
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up  sedimentation  went  on  as  before,  and  there  is  usoally  an  ob- 
vious close  sequence  between  the  continuous  strata.  Though  it 
may  be  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  length  of  the  in- 
terval  that  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  a  given  stratum  and 
that  of  the  next  stratum  which  lies  upon  its  eroded  surface,  or  to 
ascertain  how  much  depth  of  rock  has  been  removed  in  the  erosion, 
yet,  when  the  structure  occurs  among  conformable  strata,  evidently 
united  as  one  lithologicall;^  continuous  series  of  deposits,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  tiie  missing  portions  are  of  smaU  moment,  and 
that  the  erosion  was  merely  due  to  the  irregular  and  more  violent 
action  of  the  very  currents  by  which  the  sediment  of  the  successive 
strata  was  supplied. 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  eroded  strata  are  inclined  at 
a  different  angle  from  those  above  them,  and  are  strongly  marked  off 
by  lithological  distinctions.  In  some  of  the  coal-mmes  in  central 
Scotland,  for  instance,  deep  channels  have  been  met  .with  entirely 
filled  with  sand,  gravel,  or  clay  belon^ng  to  the  general  superficial 
drift  of  the  coimtry.  These  channek  have  evidently  been  water- 
courses worn  out  of  the  Coal-measure  strata  at  a  comparatively  recent 
geological  period,  and  subsequently  buried  under  the  glacial  accu- 
mulations. There  is  a  complete  discordance  between  uiem  and  the 
palsBozoic  stmta  below,  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  interval 
of  time. 

Surface-markings. — R  ipple-mar  k. — ^The  surface  of  many  beds 
of  sandstone  is  marked  with  lines  of  wavy  ridge  and  hollow,  such  as 
may  be  seen  on  a  sandy  shore  from  which  the  tide  has  retired,  on 
the  floors  of  shallow  lakes  and  of  river  pools,  and  on  surfaces  of  dry 
wind-blown  sand.  Water  (or  air)  gently  agitated  in  a  given 
direction,  throws  the  surface  of  sediment  into  ripples,  which  tend 
to  run  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  movement.  If  the  wind  blows 
with  little  variation  towards  a  ^iven  point,  the  sand  ripples  have  a 
long  gentle  slope  towards  the  wind,  ana  a  short  steep  slope  away  from 
it  (Fig.  196).  Considerable  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  ripple  (as  at 
a  b  0  in  Pig.  197)  may  be  observed,  depending  on  conditions  of  wind, 
water,  and  sediment  which  have  not  Ibeen  thoroughly  studied.  As 
the  wind  veers  from  point  to  point,  producing  corresponding  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  water  currents,  the  ripples  on  the  bottom  are 
not  strictly  parallel,  but  often  coalesce,  intersect,  and  undulate  in 
their  course.  Their  general  direction,  however,  suflSces  to  indicate 
the  quarter  whence  the  chief  movement  of  the  water  has  come.  No 
satisfactory  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  ripple-marks 
as  to  the  precise  depth  of  water  in  which  the  sediment  was 
accumulated.  As  a  rule,  it  is  in  water  of  only  a  few  feet  or  yards  in 
depth  that  this  characteristic  surface  is  formed.  But  it  may  be 
produced  at  any  depth  to  which  the  agitation  caused  by  wind  on  the 
upper  waters  may  extend  (p.  423). 

An  examination  of  a  sandy  beach  brings  before  us  many  modifica- 
tions of  the  perfect  ripple-mark.    The  ridges  may  be  seen  to  grow 
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more  and  more  notched  and  irregular,  until  at  lust  the  beach  seems 
to  be  dotted  over  with  little,  flat,  dome^haped  monndB,  or  as  if  the 
ridges  of  the  ripple-mark  had  been  furrowed  acrofis.  These  modifica- 
tions may  be  due  to  the  partial  efTacement  of  the  ridges  by  subse- 
quent  action  of  the  water  agitated  by  wind  blowing  from  a  difierent 
quarter.  Such  indications  of  shallow-water  conditions  may  often  be 
observed  among  old  arenaceous  deposils,  as  in  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rocks.  In  like  manner  we  may  frequently  detect,  among 
these  formations,  small  isolated  or  connected  linear  ridges  (rilt 
marks)  directed  from  some  common  quarter,  like  the  current-marks 
frequently  to  be  found  behind  projecting  fragments  of  shell,  stones, 
or  bits  of  sea-weed  on  a  beach  from  which  the  tide  has  just  retired. 


Vio.  197,— SiCTiosB  or  Biffle-habu. 

On  on  ordinary  beach  each  tide  usually  effaces  the  ripple-marks 
made  by  its  predecessor  and  leaves  a  new  series  to  be  obliterated  by 
the  next  tide.  But  where  the  markings  are  formed  in  water  which  is 
always  receiving  fresh  accumulations  of  sediment,  a  rippled  surface 
may  be  gently  overspread  by  the  descent  of  a  layer  of  sediment 
upon  it  and  may  thus  he  preserved.  Another  series  of  ripples  may 
then  be  made  in  the  overlying  layers,  which  in  turn  may  oe  buried 
and  preserved  under  a  renewed  deposit  of  sand.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  thickness  of  such  ripple-marked  strata  may  be 
accumulated,  as  has  frequently  taken  place  among  geological 
formations  of  all  ages. 

Sun-cracks,  Rain-prints,  Vestiges  of  former  Shores. — 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the  work  of  a  field-geologist 
consists  in  tracing  the  shores  of  fonuer  seas  and  lakes,  and  in 
endeavouring  thereby  to  reconstruct  the  geography  of  saccessive 
geol(wical  periods.  There  are  not  a  few  pieces  of  evidence,  which, 
though  in  themselves  individually  of  apparently  small  moment, 
combine  to  supply  him  with  reliable  data.  Among  these  he  lays 
special  emphasis  upon  the  proofs  that  during  their  deposition  strata 
have  at  intervals  been  laid  bare  to  sun  and  air. 

The  nature  and  validity  of  the  arguments  founded  on  this  evidence 
will  be  best  realized  by  the  student  if  he  can  make  observations  at 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  inland  sheet  of  water,  which  from 
time  to  time  leaves  tracts  of  mod  or  Hue  sand  exposed  to  snu  and 
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rain.  The  way  in  which  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  dried-up  pool 
cracks  into  polygonal  cakes  when  exposed  to  the  sun  may  be  illustrated 
abundantly  among  sedimentary  rocKS.  These  desiccation-K^racks,  or 
sun-cracks  (Fig.  198),  could  not  have  been  produced  so  long  as  the 
sediment  lay  under  water.  Their  existence  therefore  among  any 
strata  proves  that  the  surface  of  rock  on  which  they  lie  was  exposed  to 
the  air  and  dried  before  the  next  layer  of  water-borne  sediment  was 
deposited  upon  it. 


FlO.  198. — SUN-OBAOKED  SlRFAOE  OF  MuD  OB  MUDDT  SaND. 

With  these  markings  are  not  infrequently  associated  prints  of 
rain-drops.  The  familiar  effects  of  a  heayy  shower  upon  a  surface 
of  moist  sand  or  mud  may  be  witnessed  among  rocks  eyen  as  old  as 
parts  of  the  Cambrian  system.  In  some  cases  the  rain-prints  are 
found,  to  be  ridged  up  on  one  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
that  the  rain-drops  as  they  fell  were  driyen  aslant  by  the  wind.  The 
prominent  side  of  the  markings  therefore  indicates  the  side  towards 
which  the  wind  blew. 

Numerous  proofs  of  shallow  shore-water,  and  likewise  of  exposure 
to  the  air,  are  supplied  by  markings  left  by  animals.  Castings,  tubular 
burrows,  and  trails  of  worms^  ti-acks  of  molluscs  and  crustaceans. 


Fig.  199. — Footprints  from  the  Tbiassio  Sandstone  op  Ck>NNEOTicuT  (HrrcHOocK). 

fin-marks  of  fishes,  footprints  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  may 
all  be  preserved  and  giye  their  evidence  regarding  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  sedimentary  formations  were  accumulated.  It 
may  frequently  be  noticed  that  such  impressions  are  associated  with 
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ripple-marks,  rain-prints,  ot  Buu-cracks  (Fig.  200) ;  eo  that  more  than 
one  kind  of  evidence  may  be  gleaned  from  a  locality  to  show  that  it 
was  sometimes  laid  bare  of  water. 

These  more  striking  indications  of  littoral  conditions  being 
comparatively  infrequent,  the  geologist  most  nsuolly  content  him- 
self with  tracing  the  gravelly  ifetritas,  which  suggests,  if  it  does  not 


Fio.  200.— FoOTPBurra  and  Bnf-CBACKB,  HTLDBCBOHAMEif,  Saxony  (Siokixb). 

always  prove,  proximity  to  some  former  line  of  shore.  Such  a  section 
for  instance  as  that  depicted  in  Fig.  201  may  often  be  found,  where 
lower  strata  (a)  having  been  tilted,  raised  into  land,  and  worn  away, 
have  yielded  mat^rialsfor  a  coarse  littoral  boulder-bed  (6),  over  whicn, 
as  it  was  carried  down  into  deeper  and  clearer  water,  limestone 
eventually  accumulated.     Beds  of  conglomerate,  especially  where, 


Fio,  Sol. — SsonoK  of  a  Beach  of  baklx  Ubsozoic  Aoe,  hbak  GufroN,  BateroLfB.) 
a,  Carbonifbrona  limestane ;  b,  dolomitic  oonglomente — a  mass  or  boulders  and  aueQlRT 
fragments  of  a  (Bome  of  them  almost  tvo  tonB  in  ireight),  p4SBinK  up  into  floor 
conglomerate  c,  with  saadatons  and  marl,  and  thenoe  into  dolomitic  limeetons  d. 

as  in  this  example,  they  accompany  an  unconformability  in  the 
stratification,  are  of  much  service  in  tracing  the  limits  of  ancient 
seas  and  lakes  (see  Fart  ^.). 

Gas-spurts. — The  siltfaces  of  some  strata,  usually  of  a  dark 
colour  ana  containing  organic  matter,  may  be  observed  to  be 
raised  into  little  heaps  of  various  indefinite  shapes,  not  like  the 
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heapB  asBocUted  with  worm  borrows,  connected  with  pipes  descenci- 
ing  into  the  rock,  nor  compoBed  of  different  material  from  the  anr- 
roimding  Bandfltone  or  ehale.  These  may  be  conjectnred  to  be  due 
to  the  intermittent  escape  of  ^as  from  decampoamg  organic  matter 
in  ,the  original  aand  or  mud,  as  we  may  sometunes  witness  in 
operation  among  the  mud  flats  of  riven  and  estuaries,  where  much 
organic  matter  is  decomposing  among  the  sediment  On  a  small 
scale  these  protrasions  of  the  npper  surface  of  a  deposit  may  be 
compared  with  the  mud-lumps  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
already  described  (p.  386). 

Concretions. — Many  sedimentary  lochs,  more  particularly  clays, 
ironstones,  and  limestones,  exhibit  a  concretionary  structure.  This 
arrangement  may  be  part  of  the  original  sedimentation,  or  may  be  dne 
to  snraeqnent  segregation  irom  decomposition  round  a  centre.  Con* 
cretionary  structures  of  contemporaneous  origin,  particularly  in 
calcareous  materials,  may  lie  so  closely  adjacent  as  to  form  con- 
tinuous  or   nearly  continuous  beds  {Fig,  202).     The  magneeian 


Fio,  202.— SEtTiou  or  AwBiwATioNa  or  Shalb  and  CoHcGEnoHABt  LiUEaroRi  (A)- 

limestone  of  Durham  is  built  up  of  variouslv  shaped  concretionary 
masses  sometimes  like  caimon-balls,  grape-shot,  or  bunches  of  coral. 

Connected  with  concretionary  beds  .  ^^.         ^,   „  ^  ^^ 

are  the  seams  of   gypsum,  which      "~Y'^OTr«jfTb"''j?sr~  J — y" 
may   occasionally    be    observed    to  *  ^-U^».. Ijj. rf ' -fw-  ^■.■.^r   ^ 
send  out  veins  into  other  gypsum  &  "^^S^O^^SSlSHrVLSSSIf 
beds   above  and  below   them.     Be     ■::^-^'^    .{HaaUJS^i^ 
la   Beche    describes    a   section    at  ^^Vv'K'^^^i^^ — y-^^ 
Watchet,  Somersetshire,  where,  amid  j.,,,  208-Sbctionop  Bbm  ahb  oov 
the  old  Triassic  marls  (b  h  in  Fig       vtansa    rbdhm    or    Girstiif   iir 
203),  beds  of  gypsum  (a  a)  connect     ■«"  TWb.  Watchw,  soMmm- 
themselves     by   means   of    fibrous     ^^^^  *  ''' 
veins  with  the  overlying  and  underlying  beds. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  concretions  is  that  of  isolated  spherical, 
.  elliptical,  or  variously  shaped  nodules,  disposed  in  oertam  layers 
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of  a  stratum  or  dispersed  irregularly  through  it  (Fig.  204). 
They  most  commonly  consist  of  ferrous  or  calcic  carbonates,  or 
of  silica.  Many  clay-ironstone  beds  assume  a  nodular  form,  and 
this  mineral  occurs  abundantly  in  the  shape  of  separate  nodules  in 
shales  and  clay-rocks.  The  nodules  have  frequently  formed 
round  some  organic  body,  such  as  a  fra^pment  of  plant,  a  shell,  bone, 
or  coprolite.  That  the  carbonate  was  slowly  precipitated  during  the 
formation  of  the  bed  of  shale  in  which  its  nodules  lie  may  often  be  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  lines  of  deposit  passing  continuously  through 
the  nodules  (Fig.  205).     In  many  cases  the  internal  first-formed  parts 


FlO.  205. — GONCBBTIONS  BUBBOUKD- 

iNo  Oroanio  Gehtres,  and  ex- 
Fig.  201. — OONCKETIOKS  OF  LlMESTONB  RfBITINa    THE    00MTIin7ATI0X    OF 
IN  BlIALE.                                                                 THE  LiNES  OF  STRATIFICATION  OF 

TIIE  SURROUNDING  ShALES. 

of  a  nodule  have  contracted  more  than  the  outer  and  more  compact 
crust;  and  have  cracked  into  open  polygonal  spaces  which  are  com- 
monly filled  with  calcite  (Fig.  30).  Sucn  septarian  nodides,  whether 
composed  of  clay-ironstone  or  limestone,  are  abundant  in  many  shales, 
as  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Liassic  series  of  England. 

Alluvial  clays  sometimes  contain  fantastically  shaped  concretions 
due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  clay  by  a  calcareous  or  ferruginous 
cement  round  a  centre.  These  are  loiown  in  Scotland  as  fairy- 
stones,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bhine  as  Loss-puppen,  Loss-manchen, 
and  in  Finland  as  Imatra-stones  (Fig.  206).  They  not  uncommonlv 
show  the  bedding  of  the  clay  in  which  they  may  have  been  formed. 
Their  quaint  imitative  forms  have  naturally  given  rise  to  a 
popular  belief  that  they  are  petrifactions  of  various  kinds  of  organic 
bodies  and  even  of  articles  of  human  manu&cture.  In  Norway  they 
enclose  remains  of  fishes  and  other  organisms.^ 

Concretions  of  silica  occur  in  limestone  of  many  geological  ages 
(p.  117).  The  flints  of  the  English  chalk  are  a  familiar  example, 
but  similar  siliceous  concretions  occur  in  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
Silurian  limestones.  The  silica  in  these  cases  has  not  infrequently 
been  deposited  round  organic  bodies,  such  as  sponges,  sea-urchins, 
and  moltusca,  which  are  completely  enveloped  in  it,  and  have  even 
themselves  been  silicified.  Iron^sulphide  often  assumes  the  form 
of  concretions,  more  particularly  among  clay-rocks,  and  these,  though 
presenting  many  eccentricities  of  shape — round  like  pistol-shot  or 
cannon-bdil?,  kidney-shaped,  botryoidal,  &c. — ^ree  in  usually  pos- 
sessing an  internal  fibrous  radiated  structure.  !rhosphate  of  lime  is 
found  as  concretions  in  formations  where  the  coprolites  and  bones  of 
reptiles  and  other  animals  have  been  collected  together. 

Concretions  produced  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  rock 

'  Kjerolf,  **  Geologie  des  audi,  und  mittl.  NorwegeDB"  (1880),  p.  5. 
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ocoui  ID  some  eandatonee,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
decompose  into  large  round  balls.  In  otner  iastances,  a  fer- 
ruginous cement  is  gradually  aggregated  by  percolatiug  water  in  lines 
which  curve  roand  so  as  to  enclose  portions  of  the  rock.  These 
lines,  owing  to  abstraction  of  iron  from  within  the  spheroid  and 
partly  from  without,  harden  into  dark  crusts,  inside  of  which  the 
Bandstooe  becomes  quite  bleached  and  soft.'  Some  shales  exhibit  a 
coucietionary  structure  in  a  etill  more  striking  manner,  inasmuch  as 
the  concretions  consist  of  the  geneial  mass  of  the  laminated  shale, 


Fig.  20C — Clat  CoHOBBnoMe  or  ALLcvimi.    (Nat.  sue.) 

and  the  linea  of  stratification  pass  through  them  and  mark  them  out 
distinctly  as  superinduced  upon  the  rock.  Examples  of  this  structure 
are  not  infrequent  among  the  argillaceous  strata  of  the  Carboniferous 
^atem.  The  concretionary  oliTe-green  shales  and  madstones  of 
tiie  Ludlow  group,  in  the  Upper  Silurian  system,  exhibit  on  weathered 
surfaces,  all  the  way  from  South  Wales  into  central  Scotland,  a 
peculiar  structure  which  consists  in  the  deyelopment  of  concentric 
spheroids  varying  from  less  than  an  inch  up  to  several  feet  in  diameter, 
the  successive  shells  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fine  dark 
ferruginous  film.  The  lines  of  stratification  are  sometimes  well 
marked  by  layers  of  fossils,  but  the  rock  splits  up  mainly  along 
the  curred  surfaces  separating  the  concentric  shells.    Concretionary 

■  See  Peuniiig,  GenL  Mag.  Dec.  2,  iii.  Hay,  1876. 
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BtmctureB  are  found  also  Id  rocks  formed  from  chemical  precipitatioD, 
as  for  insUDce  in  beds  of  rock-salt.  The  psendo^wDcretioDS  probably 
dae  to  pressure  (stylolites)  baye  been  already  described  (p.  313). 


Alternations  and  ABSociationB  of  Strata.- — Though  great 
variations  occur  in  the  nature  of  the  strata  composing  a  mass  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  it  may  often  be  observed  that  certain  repetitions 
occur.  Sandstones,  for  example,  are  found  to  be  interleaved  with 
shale  above,  and  then  to  pass  into  shale ;  the  latter  may  in  turn 
become  sandy  at  the  top  and  be  finally  covered  by  sandstone,  or 
may  assume  a  calcareous  character  and  pass  up  into  limestone, 
buch  alternations  bring  before  as  the  conditioDB  under  which  the 
sedimentation  took  place.  A  sandstone  group  indicates  water  of 
comparatively  liltle  depth,  moved  by  changing  cnrrents,  bringing 
the  sand  now  from  one  side  now  from  another.  The  passage  of  such 
a  group  into  one  of  shale  points  to  a  diminution  in  the  motion  and 
transporting  power  of  the  water,  perhaps  to  a  sinking  of  the  tract, 
so  that  only  fine  mud  was  intermittently  brought  into  it.  The 
advent  of  limestone  above  the  shale  serves  to  show  that  the  water 
cleared,  owing  to  a  deflection  of  the  sediment-carrying  currents,  or  to 
continued  and  perhaps  more  rapid  subsidence,  and  that  foraminifera, 
corals,  crinoids,  mollusca,  oi  ouier  lime-secreting  organisms,  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  the  spot.  Bhale  overlying  the  limestone 
would  tell  of  fresh  inroads  of  mud,  which  destroyed  the  animal  life 
that  had  been  flourishing  on  the  bottom ;  while  a  return  of  sandstone 
beds  would  mark  how,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  original  conditions 
of  troubled  currents  and  shifting  sandbanks  returned.  Snch  alterna- 
ting groups  of  sandy,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  strata  are  well 
illustrated  among  the  Jurassic  formations  of  England  (Fig.  208). 

Certain  kinds  of  strata  commonly  occur  together,  because  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed  were  apt  to  arise  in  succes- 
sion. One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  is  the  association  of  coal 
and  fire-clay.  A  seam  of  cool  is  almost  invariably  found  to  lie  on  a 
bed  of  fire-clay,  or  on  some  argillaceous  stratum.  The  reason  of  this 
union  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we  learn  that  the  fire-clay 
was  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grew  that  went  to  form  the  coal. 
Where  the  clay  was  laid  down  under  suitable  circumstances,  vegeta- 
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lion  sprang  up  upon  it.  This  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  wide 
shallow  lagoon-like  expansions  of  the  sea^  bordering  lana  clothed  with 
dense  vegetation^  and  to  have  been  accompanied  by  slow,  intermittent 
but  prolonged  subsidence  of  tbe  sea-bottom.     Hence,  during  pauses 


m 

Fio.  208. — SfionoN  of  Strata  tbom  the  Baae  of  the  Lias  to  the  Top  of  the 

Tbiab,  Shefton  Mallff  (^.). 

a.  Grey  Lias  limestone  and  marls ;  h,  earthy  whitish  limestone  and  marls ;  e,  earthy 
white  limestone ;  d,  arenaceous  limestone ;  /,  grey  marls ;  g,  red  marls ;  hj  sand- 
stone with  caloareoos  cement;  t*,  bine  marl;  h^  red  marl;  I,  bine  marl;  m,  red 
marls. 

of  the  downward  movement,  when  the  water  shoaled,  an  abundant 

frowth  of  water-loving  or  marshy  plants  sprang  up  on  the  muddy 
ottom,  somewhat  like  the  mangrove  swamps  ofthe  present  day,  and 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  muddy  soil  was  exhausted,^  or  until 
subsidence  recommenced  and  the  matted  juno^Ies,  carried  under  the 
water,  were  buried  under  fresh  inroads  of  sand  or  mud.  Every  coal- 
field contains  a  succession  of  buried  forests  with  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  kinds  of  intervening  strata  (Fig.  209). 

For  obvious  reasons  conglomerate  and  sandstone  occur  together 
rather  than  conglomerate  and  shale.  The  agitation  of  the  water 
which  could  form  and  deposit  coarse  detritus,  like  that  composing 
conglomerate,  was  too  great  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  fine  silt. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  look  for  shale  or  clay  rather  than  sand- 
stone as  an  accompaniment  of  limestone,  inasmuch  as  when  the  gentle 
currents  by  whicn  fine  argillaceous  silt  was  carried  in  suspension 
ceased,  they  would  be  succeeded  by  intervals  of  quiet  clearing  of  the 
water,  during  which  calcareous  material  might  be  elaborated  either 
chemically  or  by  the  action  of  living  organisms. 

Relative  persistence  of  Strata.  *^A  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince the  student  that  all  sedimentary  rocks  must  thin  out  and  dis- 
appear, and  that  even  the  most  persistent,  when  regarded  on  the 
great  scale,  are  local  and  lenticular  accumulations.  Derived  from 
the  degradation  of  land,  they  have  always  accumulated  near  land. 
They  are  necessarily  thickest  in  mass  as  well  as  coarsest  in  texture 
nearest  to  the  source  of  supply,  and  become  more  attenuated  and 
fine-grained  as  they  recede  from  it.    We  have  only  to  observe  what 

^  Sterry  Hunt  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  undcrclaysof  the  Goal-measures 
bare  generally  been  depriyed  of  their  alkalies  by  the  yegetable  growth  which  they 
supported. 
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tabes  place  at  the  present  time  on  lake-bottoms,  estoaries,  or  sea- 
margins  to  be  assured  that  this  is  now,  and  miist  always  have  been, 
the  Taw  of  sedimentation. 

But  while  all  sedimentary  depoiiits  must  be  regarded  as  essen- 


Fra.  209,— SiccESBioN  of  Bukied  Coal   CnowTas  and  Ei-ect  TuEB-i/njiirt,  8ri<NE» 

CoAL-FiKu>,  Capb  Bhlton  (B.  BhOTpN).' 
a,  sandstoDce ;  b,  ebules ;  c,  cool-Hnnis ;  d,  beds  containiDg  rooU  niid  Blnmps  jn  nVu. 

tially  local,  some  kinds  possess  a  far  greater  persistence  than  others. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  coarser  the  grain  the  more 
local  the  extent  of  a  rock.  Conglomerates  are  thus  by  much  the 
most  variable  and  inconstant  of  all  sedimentary  formations.  They 
suddenly  sink  down  from  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet  to  a 
few  yards,  or  die  out  altogether,  to  reappear  perliaps  further  on,  in 
the  same  wedge-Uke  fashion.  Sandstones  are  less  liable  to  such 
extremes  of  inconstancy,  but  they  too  are  apt  to  thin  away  and  to 
swell  out  again.  Shales  are  much  more  persistent,  the  same  zone 
being  often  traceable  for  many  miles.  Limestones  sometimes  occur 
in  thick  local  masses,  as  among  the  Silurian  formations,  but  they 
often  also  display  remarkable  continuity.  Three  thin  limestone 
bands,  each  of  them  only  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  separated 
..  p.  lis,  nod  De  la  Heche,  "Goui. 
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hj  a  considerable  thickness  of  interTening  sandstoDes  and  shales, 
can  be  traced  through  the  coal-fields  of  coDtral  Scotland  over  an 
area  of  at  least  1000  square  miles.  Coal-seams  also  possess  great 
persistence.  The  same  seams,  varying  slightly  in  thickness  and 
qnality,  may  often  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  of  an  extensive 
coal-field. 

What  is  thus  trne  of  individual  strata  may  be  affirmed  also  of 
gronps  of  such  strata.  A  thick  mass  of  sandstone  will  be  found  as  a 
rule  to  be  more  continnoas  than  one  of  conglomerate,  but  less  so 
than  one  of  shale.  A  series  of  limestone-beds  nsoally  stretches 
further  than  either  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  sediments.  But 
even  to  the  most  extensive  stratum  or  group  of  strata  there  must  be  a 
limit  It  must  end  off  and  give  place  to  others,  either  suddenly,  as 
a  bank  of  shingle  is  sacceeded  by  the  sheet  of  sand  heaped  against 
its  base,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  very  gradually,  by  insensibly  passing 
into  other  strata  on  all  sides. 

Great  variations  in  the  character  of  stratified  rocks  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  in  passing  from  one  part  of  a  country  to  another 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  same  rocks.  Thus  at  one  end  we  may  meet 
with  a  thick  series  of  sandstones  which,  traced  in  a  certain  direction, 


Fia,  210.— Section  to  iixi'stbate  the  great  litholoqicai,  diffebenceb  or 

COHTBUPDRAnEOm  DEFOnTfi  OCCnPTINO  TBB  EAUE   OORIZOH. 

a,  oonglomeiate ;  h,  eaaigUme ;  r,  Bhalo ;  d,  limestone. 

may  be  found  passing  into  shales  (Fig.  210).  A  group  of  strata 
may  consist  of  ma88i?e  conglomerates  at  one  locality,  and  may 
graduate  into  fine  fissile  flagstones  in  another.  A  thick  mass  of  clay 
may  be  fonnd  to  alternate  more  and  more  with  shelly  sands  as  it  is 
traced   outward,  until  it  loses  its   argillaceous  nature   altogether. 


B.  Blaize  Cutle  HiU ;  t,  Uonnt  Bkitfaam  (B.). 

Interestmg  illustrations  of  such  arrangements  occur  in  the  south-west 
of  England,  where  what  are  now  groups  of  bills,  like  the  Mendip, 
MalTem,  and  other  eminences,  formerly  existed  as  islands  in  the 
Meeozoic  sea.  De  la  Beohe  pointed  out  that  the  upturned  Car- 
boniferoas  limestone  (a  a  in  Fig,  211)  has  formed  the  shore  against 
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which  the  coarse  shingle  of  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  (b  b)  accu- 
mulated ;  that  the  latter,  traced  away  from  its  shore-line,  paases  on 
the  same  plane  into  red  marl  (o),  and  that  during  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence, the  clays  and  limestones  of  the  Lias  (d)  crept  over  the 
depressed  shore-line.  He  likewise  called  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that,  in  such  cases,  a  continuous  zone  of  conglomerate  may 
belong  to  many  successive  horizons.  In  Fig.  212  a  section  is  given 
from  one  of  the  islands  in  the  south-west  of  England,  round  which 
the  Trias  and  Lias  were  deposited.  Denudation  has  stripped  off  a 
portion  of  the  overlying  red  marls.  If  the  rest  of  the  section  to  the 
left  of  the  dotted  line  d  d  were  removed,  there  would  remain  a 
continuous  mass  of  conglomerate,  which,  in  default  of  other  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  would  be  regarded  as  one  bed  laid  down  upon  the 
sloping  surface  of  limestone,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  a  series  of 
shore  gravels  piled  upon  each  other,  and  belonging  to  a  consecutive 
series  of  deposits. 

Mere  difference  of  lithologieal  character,  even  within  a  limited 
geographical  space,  does  not  necessarilv  mean  diversity  of  age.  At 
the  present  time  coarse  shingle  may  be  formed  along  the  beach  at 


h        li- 


Fio.  212. — Section  of  Part  of  the  Fijlnk  of  the  Mendip  Hills  (B,\ 

fibowing  the  Oarboniferous  Limestone  (a  a)  overlaid  by  dolomitic  conglomerate  (6  h) 

and  that  oy  red  marls  (c). 

the  same  time  that  the  finest  mud  is  being  laid  down  on  the  same 
sea-bottom  further  from  land.  The  existing  differences  of  character 
between  the  deposits  of  the  shore  and  of  the  opener  sea  would  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  maintained,  with  slight  geographical  displace- 
ments, even  if  the  whole  area  were  under&[oing  subsidence,  so  tliat 
a  thick  group  of  littoral  beds  might  gauier  in  one  tract  and  of 
deeper-water  acccumulations  at  another.  Among  the  formations 
of  former  geological  periods  the  same  conditions  of  deposit  appear 
sometimes  to  have  continued  for  enormous  periods.  The  thick  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  of  western  Europe  evidently  accumulated 
during  a  slow  subsidence,  when  the  same  conditions  of  clear  water 
with  abundant  growth  of  crinoids,  corals,  &c.,  continued  for  a  period 
vast  enough  to  admit  of  the  gradual  ^owth  of  thousands  of  ^t  of 
calcareous  matter.  Traced  northwards  into  Scotland  this  massive 
limestone  is  gradually  replaced  by  sandstones,  shales,  ironstones, 
and  coal-seams.  These  strata  prove  that  the  deeper  and  clearer 
water  of  Belgium,  central  England,  and  Ireland  passed  northwards 
into  muddy  flats  and  sandy  shoals,  which  at  one  time  were  overspread 
with  coal-growths,  and  at  another,  owing  to  more  rapid  subsidence, 
were  depressed  beneath  the  clearer  sea  which  brought  with  it  the 
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corals,  crinoids,  molluscs,  &c.,  whose  remains  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
intercalations  of  crinoidal  limestone. 

Overlap. — Sediment  laid  down  in  a  subsiding  region  wherein 
the  area  of  deposit  is  gradually  increased,  spreads  over  a  progressively 
augmenting  surface.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  later  portions 
of  a  formation  or  series'  of  sedimentary  accumulations  will  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  older  parts,  and  will  repose  directly  upon 
the  shelving  bottom,  with  none  of  these  older  strata  underneath 
them.  This  relation,  called  Overlap  (Fig.  213),  in  which  the  higher 
or  newer  members  are  said  to  ^  overlap ''  the  older,  maj  often  be 
detected  among  formations  of  all  geological  a^es.  It  brmgs  before 
us  the  shore-line  of  ancient  land-surfaces,  ana  shows  how,  as  these 
sank  under  water,  the  gravels,  sands,  and  silts  gradually  advanced 
and  covered  them. 


Fio.  213.— Section  or  Overlap  in  thb  Loweb  Jubassic  Series  of  the 

80UTH-WE«T  OF  ENGLAND  {B.). 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  (o),  Lower  Limestone  Shale  (&),  and  Oarboniferons  Limestone 
(a)  having  been  previously  upraised  and  denuded,  the  older  beaches  (d  m)  laid 
down  upon  them  were  successively  covered  by  conformable  Jurassic  beds.  The 
Lias  («),  with  its  upper  sands  (f),  is  overlapped  by  the  extension  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  (a)  completely  across  their  edges  until  this  formation  comes  to  rest  directly 
on  the  PaliBozoic  strata  at  n.  The  corresponding  extension  of  the  overlying  Fullers 
earth  (h  I)  and  limestone  (f)  has  been  removed  by  denudation.^ 

Relative  Lapse  of  Time  represented  by  Strata  and  by  the 
Intervals  between  them. — Of  the  absolute  len^h  of  time  repre- 
sented by  any  strata  or  groups  of  strata  no  satisfactory  estimates 
have  yet  been  possible.  Certain  general  conclusions  may  indeed  be 
drawn,  and  comparisons  may  be  made  between  different  series  of 
rocks.  Sandstones  full  of  false-bedding  were  probably  accumulated 
more  rapidly  than  finely-laminated  shales  or  clays.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  certain  Carboniferous  sandstones  to  find  huge  sigillarioid 
and  coniferous  trunks  imbedded  in  upright  or  inclined  positions. 
Where,  as  in  Fig.  214,  the  trees  actually  grew  on  the  spot  where 
their  stems  remain,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  deposit  of  the  sedi- 
ment which  entombed  them  must  have  been  sufaciently  rapid  to 
have  allowed  a  mass  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  to  accumulate  before 
the  decay  of  the  wood.  Of  the  durability  of  these  ancient  trees  we 
of  course  know  nothing ;  though  modern  instances  are  on  record 
where,  under  certain  circumstcmces,  submerged  trees  may  last  for 
some  centuries.  We  may  conjecture  that  where  stems  are  enveloped 
in  one  continuous  stratum,  the  rate  of  accumulation  was  probably,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  rapid.  The  general  character  ox  the  strata 
among  which  such  erect  tree  trunks  occur  obviously  indicates  ex- 

>  De  la  Beche,  "  Geol.  Observer,"  p.  485. 
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tremely  sballow  watev  conditions  vpith  continuous  or  intermittent 
subsidence.  Unless  soon  submerged,  dead  trees  would  be  subject  to 
speedy  decomposition.  It  occasionally  bappene  that  an  erect  trunk 
has  kept  its  |)os]  tion  even  during  the  accumulation  of  a  series  of  strata 


Fm.  2H.— Ei.EfT  T111TNK8  OF  Sioillaria  in  Sakhstoke,  Om  Llecb,  Head  ftr 
Swansea  Vallet,  Olamoboanbhirk.    (Ddawm  bt  thk  late  Sir  W.  E.  Looah.) 

Thens  Etunu  (Iha  lorgest  SJ  feet  in  eireumferenco)  formed  part  of  a  leriea  in  the 
Hune  Took,  tlieir  rooU  beinf;  imbedded  in  a  scun  of  ihaTe  (an  old  •oil)  fbll  nt 
fern-leSiTes,  Ac.  The  speeimens  were  remoTed  to  tho  Miuenm  ot  Uie  Bofnl 
InBlltalion  of  Bouth  Wnlet  &t  Svuisea.' 

around  it  (Fig>  215).  We  can  hardly  believe  tlint  in  such  cases  any 
conBiderable  number  of  years  could  have  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  the  tree  and  its  final  entombment.  From  the  decayed  condition 
of  the  interior  of  some  imbedded  trees,  we  may  likewise  infer  that 
accumulation  of  sediment  is  not  always  an  extremely  slow  process. 
Instances  occur  where,  as  in  Fig.  216,  while  sand  and  mud  have  been 
accumulating  round  the  submerged  stem  its  interior  has  been  rotting, 
so  that  eventually  a  mere  hollow  cylinder  has  been  left,  into  which 
sediment  and  different  plants  (sometimes  with  the  bodies  of  land 
animals)  were  introduced  from  above.'  Large  coniferous  trunks 
(as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh)  have  been  imbedded  in 
sandstone,  and  have  had  their  intei-nnl  microscopic  etmcture  well 
preserved.  In  such  examples  the  drifted  trees  seem  to  have  sunk 
with  their  heavier  or  root-end  touching  the  bottona,  and  their  upper 
end  pointing  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  like  the  auags 

■  De  la  Beobe,  op.  tit.  p.  501. 

(  The  hollow  tree-trnohB  of  the  Nora  Scotian  oonl-fieldB   liaie  yielded   ft  nioit 
IrtereBliiiK  Beriea  of  terrestrial  organinne — knd-nialli  end  reptiles. 
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of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  haye  been  completely  buried  in  sediment 
before  decay. 

Continuous  layers  of  the  same  kind  of  deposit  suggest  a  per- 
sistence df  geological  conditions ;  numerous  alternations  of  different 


Fio.  215. — ^Ebvot  Tsiqi-TBUNK  Bi8nfa  tqrotjoh  a  Bucof^iov  or  Stbata, 

KiLLINaWOBTH  GOLUEBT,  ^BWOASTLB  (B.). 

a,  High  Main  Ooal-seam ;  b,  bituminous  shale ;  o,  blue  shale ;  d,  oompaot  sandstone ; 
e,  shales  and  sandstones ;  /,  white  sandstones ;  g^  micaoeons  sandstone ;  h,  shale. 

kinds  of  sedimentary  matter  point  to  ylcissitudes  or  alternations  of 
conditions.  As  a  rule,  we  should  infer  that  the  time  represented  by 
a  giyen  thickness  of  similar  strata  was  less  than  that  snown  by  the 
same  thickness  of  dissimilar  strata,  because  the  changes  needed  to 
brin^  new  yarieties  of  sediment  into  the  area  of  deposit  would 
usually  require  the  lapse  of  some  time  for  their  completion.    But 


Pio.  216. — EsBcrr  Tbeb-Tbunk  (a  a)  imbedded  nr  SAin>9roNBS  (c  o)  akd  Shales 
(d  d),  ITS  Intebiob  filled  with  diftbbent  BAin>T  4Kd  Glatby  Strata,  Ain>  tsb 

WHOLE  OOYEBED  BT  A  SAJXDffTOm  BeP  (6)  {Bf), 

this  conclusion  might  often  be  erroneous.  It  would  be  best  supported 
when,  from  the  yery  nature  of  the  rocks,  wide  yariations  in  the 
character  of  the  water-bottom  could  be  established.  Thus  a  group  of 
shales  followed  by  a  fossiliferous  limestone  would  mark  a  period  of 

2  K 
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slow  deposit  and  quiescence,  almost  always  of  longer  duration  than 
would  be  indicated  by  an  equal  depth  of  saudy  strata,  pointing  to 
more  active  sedimentation.  Thick  limestones  made  up  of  organic 
remains  which  lived  and  died  upon  the  spot,  and  whose  r#mains  are 
crowded  together  generation  above  generation,  must  have  demanded 
prolonged  periods  for  their  formation. 

But  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  relative  length  of  time  represented  by  a  given  depth  of  strata  is 
not  to  be  estimated  merely  from  thickness  or  lithological  characters. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  interval  between  the  deposit 
of  two  successive  laminae  of  shale  may  have  been  as  long  as,  or  even 
longer  than,  that  required  for  the  formation  of  one  of  the  laminae. 
In  like  manner,  the  interval  needed  for  the  transition  from  one 
stratum  or  kind  of  strata  to  another  may  often  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the  strata  on  either 
side.  But  tlie  relative  chronological  importance  of  the  bars  or  lines 
in  the  geological  record  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  discussed  merely 
on  lithological  grounds.  This  must  mainly  be  decided  on  the  evidence 
of  organic  remains,  as  will  be  shown  in  Book  Y.  By  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence it  can  be  made  nearly  certain  that  the  intervals  represented  by 
strata  were  in  many  cases  much  shorter  than  those  not  so  represented, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  time  during  which  no  deposit  of  sediment 
went  on  was  longer  than  that  wherein  deposit  did  take  place. 

Ternary  Succession  of  Strata. — In  following  the  order  of 
sedimentation  among  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
observer  Mill  be  led  to  remark  a  more  or  less  distinct  threefold 
arrangement  or  succession  in  which  the  sandy,  muddy  and  calcareous 
sediments  have  followed  each  other.  Professor  PhiUips  and  Mr.  Hull 
have  called  attention  to  this  structure,  illustrating  it  by  reference 
to  the  geological  formations  of  Great  Britain,  while '  Professor 
Newberry,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  Principal  Dawson  have  discussed 
it  in  relation  to  the  stratigraphical  series  of  North  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hull  a  natural  cycle  of  sedimentation  consists  of  three 
phases :  1st,  a  lower  stage  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  other  sedimentary 
deposits,  representing  prevalence  of  land  with  downward  movement ; 
2ud,  a  middle  stage,  chiefly  of  limestone,  representing  prevalence  of 
sea  with  general  quiescence  and  elaboration  of  calcareous  organic 
formations ;  3rd,  an  upper  stage,  once  more  of  mechanical  sediments 
indicative  of  proximity  to  land.^  Where  the  strata  are  interrupted 
by  disturbance  and  unconformability,  we  may  suppose  the  cycle  of 
sedimentation  to  have  been  completed  bv  upheaval  after  prolonged 
subsidence.  But  where  the  continuity  of  the  formations  is  unbroken, 
as  it  is  over  such  vast  tracts  in  North  America,  upheaval  is  not  re- 
quired, and  the  facts  seem  explicable,  as  Phillips  long  ago  showed,  on 

»  Pliaiipe,  Mem,  Geol.  8urv.  ii. ;  **  Geol.  Yorkfihire,"  ii. ;  «  Geol.  Oxford,"  p.  293 : 
Hull,  Quart,  Journ,  Set.  July,  1869;  Newberry,  Proe,  Amer.  Aagoo,  1878,  p.  185; 
Hunt,  Geology  of  Canadtit  1868,  p.  627;  Amer,  Journ,  Soi,  (2Qd  Berlea),  zzxy.  p.  167; 
Dawaon,  Q,  J,  Oeol,  8oc,  xziL  p.  102 ;  Acadian  Qtologpy  p.  185. 
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the  idea  of  prolonged  but  intermittent  subsidence.  Let  us  suppose  a 
downward  moTement  to  commence,  and  to  depress  successive  sheets  of 
gravel,  shingle,  sand^  and  other  shallow  water  accumulations,  derived 
from  the  erosion  of  neighbouring  land.  If  the  depression  be  com- 
paratively rapid,  the  bottom  may  soon  be  carried  beyond  the  reach  of 
at  least  the  coarser  kinds  of  sediment,  and  marine  lime-secreting 
organisms  may  afterwards  begin  to  form  a  calcareous  floor  beneath  the 
sea.  Let  us  imagine  further,  that  the  subsidence  ceases  for  a  time, 
and  that  by  the  accumulation  of  organic  remains  and  partly  also  by 
the  deposit  of  fine  muddy  sediment,  the  water  is  shallowed.  With  this 
gradual  change  of  depth,  the  coarser  detritus  begins  once  more  to  be 
able  to  stretch  seawards^and  to  overspread  the  limestones,  which,  under 
the  altered  circumstances,  cease  to  be  formed.  A  gradual  silting  up  of 
the  area  takes  place,  marked  bv  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  until  a  renewal 
of  the  subsidence,  either  suddenly  or  slowly,  restores  the  previous 
depth  and  clearness  of  water,  and  allows  either  the  old  marine 
organisms,  which  had  been  driven  off,  or  their  modified  descendants 
to  reoccupy  the  area  and  build  new  limestone. 

Groups  of  Strata. — Passing  from  individual  strata  to  large 
masses  of  stratified  rock,  the  geologist  finds  it  needful  for  convenience 
of  reference  to  subdivide  these  into  groups.  He  avails  himself  of  two 
bases  of  classification— (1)  lithological  characters,  and  (2)  organic 
remains. 

1.  The  subdivision  of  stratified  rocks  into  groups  according  to  their 
mineral  aspect  is  an  obvious  and  easily  applied  classification.  More- 
over, it  often  serves  to  connect  togetner  rocks  formed  continuously 
in  certain  circumstances  which  differed  from  those  under  which  the 
strata  above  and  below  were  laid  down — ^so  that  it  expresses  natural 
and  original  subdivisions  of  strata.  In  the  middle  of  the  English 
Carboniferous  system  of  rocks,  for  example,  a  zone  of  sandy  and 
pebbly  beds  occurs,  known  as  the  Millstone  Grit.  No  abrupt  and 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  strata  and  those  above  and 
below  them.  They  shade  upward  and  downward  into  the  beds 
between  which  they  lie.  Yet  they  form  a  conspicuous  belt,  traceable 
for  many  miles  by  the  scenery  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  red  rocks 
of  central  England,  with  their  red  sandstones,  marls,  rock-salt,  and 
gypsum,  form  likewise  a  well-marked  group  or  rather  series  of 
groups.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  characters  of  this  kind,  though 
sometimes  wonderfully  persistent  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  must 
be  at  best  but  local.  The  physical  conditions  of  deposit  must  always 
have  been  limited  in  extent.  A  group  of  strata  showing  great 
thickness  in  one  region  will  be  found  to  die  away  as  it  is  traced  into 
another.  Or  its  place  is  gradually  taken  by  another  group  which, 
even  if  geologically  contemporaneous,  possesses  totally  different 
lithological  characters.  Just  as  at  the  present  time  a  group  of  sandv 
deposits  gradually  gives  place  along  the  sea-floor  to  others  of  mud, 
and  these  to  others  of  shells  or  of  gravel,  so  in  former  geological 
periods  contemporaneous  deposits  were  not  always  lithologically 

Ji  "K  ju 
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similar.  Hence  mere  resemblance  in  mineral  aspect  usually  cannot 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  eyidence  of  contemporaneity  except 
within  comparatively  contracted  areas.  The  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone has  already  (p.  494)  been  cited  as  a  notable  example.  Typi- 
cally in  Belgium,  Central  England,  and  Ireland,  it  is  a  thick  cal- 
careous group  of  rocks,  full  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  other  organisms, 
which  bear  witness  to  the  formation  of  these  rocks  in  the  open  sea. 
But  traced  into  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  passes  into  sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  numerous  coal-seams,  and  only  a  few  thin 
beds  of  limestone.  The  soft  clay  beneath  the  city  of  London  is  re- 
presented in  the  Alps  by  hard  schists  and  contorted  limestones.  We 
eonclude  therefore  tnat  lithological  agreement,  when  pushed  too  fai', 
is  apt  to  mislead  us,  partly  because  contemporaneous  strata  often 
yary  greatly  in  lithological  character,  and  partly  because  the  same 
lithological  characters  may  appear  again  and  again  in  different  ages. 
By  trusting  too  implicity  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  we  may  be  led  to 
class  together  rocks  belonging  to  very  different  geological  periods, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  separate  groups  whion  reaUy,  in  spite  of 
their  seeming  distinction,  were  formed  contemporaneously. 

2.  It  is  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  imbedded  among 
the  stratified  rocks  that  the  most  satisfactory  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  record  can  be  made,  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  in  Books 
y.  and  YI.  A  chronological  succession  of  organic  forms  can  be 
made  out  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  A  certain  common 
facies  or  type  of  fossils  is  found  to  characterize  particular  groups  of 
rock,  and  to  hold  true  eyen  though  the  lithological  constitution  of 
the  strata  should  greatly  yary.  Moreoyer,  though  comparatiyely  few 
species  are  uniyersally  diffused,  they  possess  remarkable  persistence 
oyer  wide  areas,  and  eyen  when  they  are  replaced  by  others,  the  same 
general  facies  of  fossils  remains.  Hence  the  stratified  formations  of 
two  countries  geographically  distant,  and  haying  little  or  no  litholo- 
gici^l  resemblance  to  each  other,  may  be  compared  and  paralleled 
simply  by  means  of  their  enclosed  organic  remains. 

Order  of  Superposition — the  Fonndation  of  Q^ologioal 
Chronology. — ^As  sedimentary  strata  were  laid  down  upon  one  another 
in  a  more  or  less  nearly  horizontal  position,  the  underlying  beds  must 
be  older  than  those  which  cover  them.  This  simple  and  obvious 
truth  is  termed  the  law  of  superposition.  It  furnishes  the  means  of 
determining  the  chronology  of  rocks,  and  though  other  methods  of 
ascertaining  this  point  are  employed,  they  must  all  be  based 
originally  upon  the  obseiTcd  order  of  superposition*  The  only  case 
where  the  apparent  superposition  may  be  deceptive  is  where  the  strata 
haye  been  inyerted,  as  in  the  examples  cited  from  the  Alps 
(pp.  314,  518),  where  the  rocks  composing  huge  mountain  masses 
have  been  so  completely  overturned  that  the  highest  beds  appear 
as  if  regularly  covered  by  others  which  ought  properly  to  underlie 
them.  But  these  are  exceptional  occurrences,  wherein  the  true 
order  can  usually  be  made  out  from  other  sources  of  evidence. 
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Past  II. — Jointb. 

All  Tocks  are  trarersed  more  or  less  distinctly  by  vertical  or  highly 
inclined  divisioDal  planes  termed  Joints.  Soft  rocks  indeed,  snch 
as  loose  sand  and  uncompacted  clay,  do  not  show  these  lines ;  but 
vhererer  a  mass  of  clay  has  been  subjected  to  some  pressure  and 
consolidation,  it  will  usually  be  found  to  hare  acquired  them  more  or 
less  distinctly.  It  is  by  means  of  the  intersection  of  joints  that  rocks 
can  be  removed  is  blocks ;  the  art  of  quarrying  consists  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  natural  planes  of  division.  Joints  differ  in 
character  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  they  traverse ; 
those  in  sedimentary  rocks  are  usually  distinct  from  those  in  crystal- 
line masses. 

1.  In  Stratified  Koobs. — To  the  presence  of  Joints  some  of  the 
most  &miliar  features  of  rock  scenery  are  due  (Fig.   217).     Joints 


Via.  2I7. — Cum  out  arro  'Ri-arrtaisa  Akolbs  bt  Lima  or  JotHr  (£.). 
^he  &ot»  in  shadow  (a  a)  an  one  set  of  joints,  those  in  light  (£  b)  ftoother  let). 

vary  in  the  angles  at  which  they  cut  the  planes  of  bedding,  in  the 
sharpness  of  their  definition,  in  the  regularity  of  their  perpendicular 
and  norizontal  course,  in  their  lateral  persistence,  in  number,  and  in 
the  directions  of  their  intersection.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most  sharply 
defined  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  rock.  In 
limestones  and  close-grained  shales,  for  example,  they  often  occnr  so 
clean-cut  as  to  be  invisible  until  revealed  by  fracture  or  by  the  slow 
disint^rating  eCTects  of  the  weather.  The  rock  splits  up  along  these 
concealed  lines  of  division  whether  the  agent  of  demolition  oe  the 
hammer  or  frost.  In  coarse-textured  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  joints 
are  apt  to  show  themselves  as  irregular  rents  along  which  the  rock 
has  been  shattered,  so  that  they  present  an  uneven  sinuous  course, 
blanching  off  in  different  directions. 

As  a  me,  they  run  perpendicular  or  approximately  so  to  the 
planes  of  bedding,  and  descend  vertically  at  not  very  unequal 
distances,  so  that  the  portions  of  rock  between  them,  when  seen 
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in  proiile,  appear  marked  off  into  so  many  wall-like  masses.  But  this 
symmetry  often  gives  place  to  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course  with 
lateral  joints  in  various  random  directions,  more  especially  where  the 
different  strata  vary  considerably  in  litholo^cal  characters.  A  single 
joint  may  be  traced  for  many  yards,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  for  several 
miles,  more  particularly  when  the  rock  is  fine-grained,  as  in  limestone. 
But  where  the  texture  is  coarse  and  unequal,  the  joints,  though 
abundant,  run  into  each  other  in  such  away  that  no  one  in  particular 
can  be  identified  for  more  than  a  limited  distance.  The  number  of 
joints  in  a  mass  of  stratified  rock  varies  within  wide  limits.  Among 
strata  which  have  undergone  little  disturbance  the  joints  may  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  several  yards.  But  in 
otner  cases  where  terrestrial  movement  has  been  considerable,  the 
roclffl  are  so  jointed  as  to  have  acquired  therefrom  a  fissile  character 
that  has  nearly  or  wholly  obliterated  their  tendency  to  split  along 
the  lines  of  bedding. 

An  important  feature  in  the  joints  of  stratified  rocks  is  the 
direction  in  which  they  intersect  each  other.  In  general  they 
have  two  dominant  trends,  one  coincident,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
direction  in  which  the  strata  are  inclined  from  the  horizon,  and  the 
other  running  transversely  at  a  right  angle  or  nearly  so.  The  former 
set  is  known  as  dip-joints^  because  they  run  with  the  dip  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  rocks ;  the  latter  is  termed  strike-joints^  inasmuch  as  they 
conform  to  the  strike  or  general  outcrop.  It  is  owing  to  the  existence 
of  this  double  series  of  joints  that  ordinary  quarrying  operations  can 
be  carried  on.  Large  quadrangular  blocks  can  he  wedged  off,  which 
would  be  shattered  if  exposed  to  the  risk  of  blasting.  A  quarry  is 
usually  worked  to  the  dip  of  a  rock ;  hence  the  strike-joints  form 
clean-cut  faces  in  front  of  the  workmen  as  they  advance.  These  are 
known  as  "backs,"  and  the  dip-joints  which  traverse  them  as 
•*  cutters."  The  way  in  which  this  double  set  of  ioints  occurs  in  a 
quarry  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  218,  where  the  close  parallel  lines 
traversing  the  shaded  and  unshaded  faces  mark  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, which  here  are  inclined  from  the  spectator.  The  steep  faces 
in  light  are  defined  by  the  strike  joints  or  "  backs."  The  fares  in 
shadow  have  been  quarried  out  along  dip-joints  or  "  cutters."  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  long  face  in  sunlight  is  cut  by  parallel  lines  of 
dip-joints  not  yet  opened  in  quarrying,  while  in  like  manner  the 
shaded  face  of  dip-joint  is  traversed  by  parallel  lines  of  strike- 
joint. 

Ordinary  household  coal  presents  a  remarkably  well  developed 
system  of  joints.  A  block  of  such  coal  may  be  observed  to  be 
traversed  by  fine  laminae,  the  surfaces  of  many  of  which  are  soft  and 
soil  the  fingers.  These  are  the  planes  of  stratification.  Perpendicular 
to  them  run  divisional  planes,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  or 
nearly  so,  and  thus  divide  the  mineral  into  cubical  fragments.  One 
of  these  sets  of  joints  makes  clean  sharply  -defined  surfaces,  and  is 
known  as  the  face,  slyne,  deat,  or  lord;  the  other  has  rougher,  less 
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regolar  surfocea,  and  is  known  as  the  end.  The  face  remains  persis- 
tent over  wide  areas ;  it  serves  to  define  the  direction  of  the  roadways 
in  coal-mines,  which  most  run  with  iU 


Via.  218.— JoiNTraa  m  Quabbt  op  OxnEsaa  Fiaos,  neab  Holburn  Head. 

The  cause  of  jointing  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
According  to  obserrations  made  by  Jukes,  both  strike-joints  and 
disjoints  occur  in  beds  of  recently  formed  coral  rock  in  the  Aiis- 
trah'an  and  other  reefs.  These  masses  of  calcareous  sediment  have 
certainly  never  been  subject  to  the  pressore  of  any  superincumbent 


Fio.  219.— Flan  of   Coiaaa  CoKaLousBATE  or  Bmxtgb  or  Cambrian   Books  in 

CABBOHiraROUe  LiHEffTONE,  THATBBSED  BT  A  LiNl  JOINT  CtTTINO  TBB  IhDITIIIUAL 

BovLDOB  IN  TBI  Line  a  b,  CoAffr  kbab  Skibbim,  Dcblin  Ooontt  (it.), 
roclc.     Their  joints  may  possibly  be  due,  as  Jakes  believed,  to  con- 
traction during  consolidation.*    But  in  many  cases  the  existence  of 
joints  points  to  some  much  more  potent  cause  than  mere  internal 

>  "Uannal  oFGeolog;,"  3rd  Edititm,  p.  184. 
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coutraction«  In  some  conglomerates,  for  example,  the  joints  traverse 
the  enclosed  pebbles,  as  well  as  the  surronnding  matrix,  in  such  a 
way  that  large  blocks  of  hard  quartz  are  cut  through  by  them  as 
sharply  as  if  they  had  been  sliced  in  a  lapidary^s  machine,  and  the 
same  joints  can  be  traced  continuously  through  many  yards  of  the 
rock  (Fig.  219).^  Such  instances  point  to  the  operation  of  consider- 
able force.^  Further  indication  of  movement  is  often  supplied  by  the 
rubbed  and  striated  surfaces  of  joints.  These  surfaces,  termed  diekef^ 
sides,  have  eridently  been  ground  against  each  othen  They  are 
often  coated  with  haematite,  calcite,  chlorite,  or  other  mineral,  which 
has  taken  a  cast  of  the  striae  and  then  seems  itself  to  be  striated. 

Joints  form  natural  lines  for  the  passage  downward  and  upward  of 
.subterranean  water.  They  likewise  fumisn  an  effective  lodgment  for 
the  action  of  frost,  which  wedges  off  blocks  of  rock  in  the  manner 
already  described  (p.  401).  As  they  serve,  in  conjunction  with 
bedding,  to  divide  stratified  rocks  into  large  quadrangular  blocks, 
their  mfluence  in  the  weathering  of  these  rocks  is  seen  in  the 
symmetrical  and  architectural  as  well  as  splintered,  dislocated 
aspects  so  familiar  in  the  scenery  of  sandstone  and  limestone 
districts. 

Occasionally  a  prismatic  or  columnar  system  of  joints  may  be 
observed  among  stratified  rocks,  particularly  in  those  which  have 
been  chemically  formed,  where,  as  in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  Basin, 
beds  are  divided  from  top  to  bottom  into  vertical  hexagonal  prisms.' 
A  columnar  structure  has  often  been  superinduced  upon  stratified 
rocks  (sandstone,  shale,  coal)  by  contact  with  intrusive  igneous 
masses  (p.  473). 

2.  In  Massive  (Igneous)  Rocks.— ^While  in  stratified  rocks  the 
divisional  planes  consist  of  lines  of  bedding  and  of  joint,  cutting  each 
other  usually  at  a  high  if  not  a  right  angle,  in  massive  igneous  rocks 
they  include  joints  only ;  and  as  these  do  not  as  a  rule  present  the 
same  parallelism  as  lines  of  bedding,  unstratified  rocks,  even  though 
as  full  of  joints,  have  not  the  regularity  of  arrangement  of  stratified 
formations.  Some  massive  rocks  indeed  may  have  one  system  of 
divisional  planes  so  largely  developed  as  to  acquire  a  bedded  or 
fissile  character.  This  structure,  characteristically  shown  by  phono- 
lites,  may  also  be  detected  among  ancient  porphyries  (Fig.  220). 
Most  massive  rocks  are  traversed  by  two  intersecting  sets  of  chief  or 
"master"  joints,  whereby  the  rock  is  divided  into  long  quad- 
rangular, rhomboidal,  or  even  polygonal  columns.  A  third  set  may 
usually  be  noticed  cutting  across  the  columns  and  articulating  them 
into  segments,  though  generally  less  continuous  and  dominant  than 
the  others  (Fig.  221).  When  these  last-named  cross-joints  are 
absent  or  feebly  developed,  colunms  many  feet  in  length  can  be 

>  De  la  Beche,  "  Geol.  Obeerver,"  p.  628. 

'  See  an  intereBtiDg  series  of  experiments  by  Daubr^  QCompUi  Bendw,  Izzzn. 
1878)  OQ  the  production  of  fitults  and  joints ;  anU^  p.  315. 
*  Jnkes,  **  Manual/'  8id  Ed.  p.  180. 
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quarried  out  entire.     Snoh  moDoliths   have  beau  from  early  timea 
employed  in  the  coDstructioo  of  obeliaks  and  pillars. 

In  large  maeses  of  granite  an  ontward  inclination  of  the  natnral 
diviaional  planea  of  the  rock  may  be  sometimes  obserTfid,  as  if  the 
granite  were  really  a  rudely  bedded  mass  having  a  dip  towards  end 
under  the  strata  which  rest  upon  its  flanks.  It  is  not  a  foliated 
arrangement  of  the  constituent  minerals  analogous  to  the  foliation  of 


gneiss,  for  it  can  be  traced  in  perfectly  amorphous  and  thoroughly 
crystalline  grauite,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  form  of  iointing  by  reason  of 
which  the  lock  weathers  into  large  blocks  piled  one  upon  another 
like  a  kind  of  rode  oyclopean  masonry.^ 

Bocks  of  finer  grain  than  granite,  such  as  many  diorites  and 
dolerites,  acquire  a  prismatic  structure  from  the  number  and  inter- 
section of  perpendicular  joints.    The  prisms,  howoTer,  are  unequal  in 


Fio.  221. — JoDiTKD  Stbuotdrb  or  Obahits. 

dimensiona,  as  well  as  in  the  number  and  proportions  of  their  sides,  a 
frequent  diameter  being  2  or  3  feet,  though  they  may  sometimes  be 
observed  three  times  thicker,  and  extending  up  the  face  of  a  cliff  for 
300  or  400  feet.  It  is  by  means  of  joints  that  precipitous  faces  of 
crystalline  no  less  than  of  sedimentary  rock  are  produced  and 
retained,  for  they  serve  as  openings  into  which  frcwt  drives  every  year 

'  In  the  gTMiito  of  the  axes  of  the  Rockj  MoonbinB  and  pUBllel  ranges  to  the 
wtttward,  a  kind  of  bedded  itriicture  baa  been  deacribed  as  pewing  under  the 
OTTitaUine  (ohUta, 
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its  wedges  of  ice.  They  likewise  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
fontaetio  pinnacles  and  fretted  buttresses  characteristic  of  massiTO 
rocks. 

As  lava,  erapted  to  the  surface,  coolfv  and  passes  into  the  solid 
condition,  a  contraction  of  its  mass  takes  place.  This  diminntioa 
of  bulk  is  accompanied  by  the  deTeloptnent  of  divisional  planes  or 
joints,  more  especially  diverging  from  the  upper  and  under  surfaoes, 
and  intersecting  at  irregular  distances,  so  as  to  divide  the  rock  into 
rude  priBmo.  Occasionally  another  series  of  joints,  at  a  right  angle  to 
these,  traverses  the  mass,  parallel  with  its  upper  and  under  surfaces, 
and  thus  the  rock  acquires  a  kind  of  fissile  or  bedded  appearance. 
The  most  characteristic  structure,  however,  among  volcanio  rocks  ia 
the  prismatic,  or,  as  it  is  incorrectly  termed,  "  basaltic."  Where  this 
arrangement  occurs,  as  it  does  so  commonly  in  basalt,  the  mass  is 
divided  into  tolerably  regular  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  irregularly 
polygonal  prisms  or  columns,  set  close  together  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
main  cooling  surfnces  (Figs.  222,  223).    These  prisms  vary  from 


Fio.  2!3.~CoLniraAR  Babai;t  or  FmaAL'a  Oavk,  Staffa  (Haocdlloob). 

2  or  3  to  18  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  range  up  to  100  or  even 
150  feet  in  length.  Many  excellent  and  well-known  examples  of 
columnar  structure  are  exhibited  on  the  coast-cliffs  of  the  Tertiary 
volcanic  region  of  Antrim  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  In  Fig.  222, 
a  lower  columnar  basalt  is  overlaid  by  an  upper  amorphous  or  non- 
columnar  bed.  In  many  cases  no  sharp  line  can  do  drawn  be- 
tween such  a  columnar  sneet  and  the  beds  above  and  below,  which 
show  no  similar  structure,  but  into  which  the  prismatic  mass  seems 
to  pass. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
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columnar  Btracture  has  been  produced.  The  experiments  of  Mr. 
Gregory  Watt  were  supposed  to  explain  it  by  the  production  of  a 
number  of  spherical  concretions  in  tne  cooling  mass,  and  the  gradual 
pressure  of  those  soft  balls  into  hexagonal  columns,  as  the  mass  con^ 
tracted  in  cooling.  He  melted  a  mass  of  basalt,  and  on  allowing  it 
to  cool  observed  that,  when  a  small  portion  was  quickly  chilled,  it 
took  the  form  of  a  kind  of  slag-like  glass,  not  differing  much  in 
appearance  from  obsidian;  a  larger  mass,  more  slowly  cooled, 
returned  to  a  stony  state.  He  remarked,  that  during  this  process 
small  globules  make  their  appearance,  which  increase  m  size  by  the 
successive  formation  of  external  concentric  coats,  like  those  of  an 
onion.  And  he  supposed  that,  as  each  spheroid  must  be  touched  by 
six  others,  the  whole,  if  exposed  to  the  same  pressure  acting  in  every 
direction,  must  be  squeezed  into  a  series  of  hexagons.  To  account, 
however,  for  a  long  column  of  basalt,  we  should  have  to  imagine  a 
pile  of  balls  standing  exactly  centrically  one  upon  the  other,  an 
arrangement  which  seems  hardly  possible.  The  prismatic  structure 
is  a  species  of  jointing,  due  probably  to  the  contraction  of  the  rock  as 
a  whole,  and  not  to  the  production  of  any  internal  peculiarities  of 
texture.  The  concretionary  structure  associated  with  the  columnar 
reveals  a  common  tendency  to  weather  out  into  nodular  forms, 
and  may  be  observed  even  where  the  rock  is  not  columnar.  As 
already  stated,  prismatic  forms  have  been  superinduced  upon  rocks  by 
a  high  temperature  and  subsequent  cooling,  as  where  coal  and  sand- 
stone have  been  invaded  by  basalt.  They  may  likewise  be  observed 
to  arise  during  the  consolidation  of  a  substance  from  aqueous  solution. 
In  starch,  for  example,  the  columnar  structure  may  be  well  developed, 
and  not  infrequently  radiates  from  certain  centres,  as  in  basalt  and 
other  igneous  rocks. 

Mr.  Mallet  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  concludes  that  **  all 
the  salient  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  and  lointed  structure  of 
basalt  can  be  accounted  for  noon  the  admitted  laws  of  cooling,  and 
contraction  thereby,  of  meltea  rock  possessing  the  known  properties 
of  basalt,  the  essential  conditions  being  a  very  general  homogeneity 
in  the  mass  cooling,  and  that  the  cooling  shall  take  place  slowly, 
principally  from  one  or  more  of  its  surfaces."*  In  the  more  perfectly 
columnar  basalts  the  columns  are  sometimes  articulated,  each  prism 
being  separable  into  vertebrae,  with  a  cup  and  ball  socket  at  each 
articulation  (Figs.  224  and  225).  This  peculiarity  is  traced  by  Mr. 
Mallet  to  the  contraction  of  each  prism  in  its  length  and  in  its 
diameter,  and  to  the  consequent  production  of  transverse  joints,  which, 
as  the  resultant  of  the  two  contracting  strains,  are  oblique  to  the  sides 
of  the  prism,  but,  as  the  obliquity  lessens  towards  the  centre,  assume 
necessarily,  when  perfect,  a  cup-shape,  the  convex  surface  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  prism  has  grown.  This 
explanation,  however,  will  hardly  account  for  cases,  which  are  not 
uncommon,  where  the  convexity  points  the  other  way,  or  where  it  is 

*  Proe.  Boy.  Soo,  Jantuiry,  1875. 
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gometimes  in  one  direction  eometimes  in  the  otber.^  The  remarkable 
sphflroids  which  appear  ia  many  weathered  igneous  rockB  besides 
basalts,  where  they  are  not  the  result  of  weathering,  may  probably  be 
dne  to  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  onginal  contractions 
took  place.  They  are  quite  untraceable  on  a  fresh  fracture  of  the 
rock.  It  is  only  after  some  exposure  to  the  weather  that  they  begin 
to  appear,  and  then  they  gradually  crumble  away  by  the  successive 
formation  and  disappearance  of  external  weathered  crusts  or  coats, 
which  fall  off  into  sand  and  clay.  Almost  all  angitic  or  homblendic 
rocks,  with  many  granites  and  porphyries,  exhibit  the  tendency  to 
decompose  into  rounded  spheroidal  blocks.  The  colnmnar  structure, 
though  abundant  among  modem  volcanic  rocks,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  these.  It  is  as  well  displayed  among  the  felsites  of  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  basalts  of  the  Carboniferons 
Limestone  in  central  Scotland,  as  among  the  Tertiary  lavas  of 
Anvergne  or  the  Vivarats. 


■lo.    223.  —  Ordwaiiy 

FiQ.  224.— Bau^ 

Fio.    225.— MoDmoA- 

COLrHHAB  ErationniB 

AND  -  Socket 

moM   OF   Bali^akd- 

OF  L«VA. 

Jomrnjo     op 

COLVHMB. 

BOCS^T  DTBUCntJBL 

3.  In  Foliated  (Schlatose)  Rocks. — The  schiets  likewise  possess 
their  Joints,  which  approximate  in  character  to  those  among  the 
mfLssive  igneous  rocks,  out  they  are  on  the  whole  less  distinct  and 
continuous,  while  their  effect  in  dividing  the  rocks  into  oblong  masses 
is  considerably  modified  by  the  transverse  lines  of  foliation.  These 
lines  play  somewhat  the  same  part  as  those  of  stratification  among 
the  stratified  rocks,  though  with  less  definiteness  and  precision.  The 
jointing  of  the  more  massive  foliated  rocks,  such  as  the  coarser 
varieties  of  gneiss,  approaches  most  closely  to  that  of  granite ;  in  the 
finely  fissile  schists,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  linked  with  that 
of  sedimentary  formations.  Upon  these  differences  much  of  the 
characteristic  variety  of  ontline  presented  by  cliffs  and  crests  of 
foliated  rocks  depends. 


that  wbioh  cooled  from  beW. 
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Part  III. — ^Inclination  op  Books. 

The  most  casual  obseryation  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
rocks  now  yisible  at  the  earth's  surface  are  seldom  in  their  original 
position.  We  meet  with  sandstones  and  conglomerates  composed 
of  water-worn  particles,  yet  formio^  the  angular  scarps  of  lofty 
mountains ;  shales  and  clays  full  of  me  remains  of  fresh-water  shells 
and  land-plants,  yet  coTered  by  limestones  made  up  of  marine 
organisms,  and  these  limestones  rising  into  great  ranges  of  hills,  or 
undulating  into  fertile  yalleys,  and  passing  under  the  streets  of  busy 
towns.  Such  facts,  now  familiar  to  every  reader,  and  even  to  many 
observers  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  systematic  geology,  point 
unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rocks  have  m  many  cases 
been  formed  under  water,  sometimes  in  lakes,  more  frequently  in 
the  sea,  and  that  they  have  been  elevated  into  land. 

But  further  examination  discloses  other  and  not  less  convincing 
evidence  of  movement.  Judging  from  what  takes  place  at  the  present 
time  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  of  the  sea,  we  confidently  infer  that 
when  the  strata  now  constituting  so  much  of  the  solid  framework  of 
the  land  were  formed,  they  were  laid  down  nearly  horizontally,  or  at 
least  at  low  angles  (ante,  p.  477).  When,  therefore,  we  find  them 
inclined  at  all  angles,  and  even  standing  on  end,  we  conclude  that 
they  have  been  disturbed.  Over  wide  spaces  they  have  been  up- 
raised bodily  with  little  alteration  of  horizontality ;  but  in  most  places 
some  departure  from  that  original  position  has  been  effected. 

Dip. — The  inclination  thus  given  to  rocks  is  termed  their  Dip. 
Its  amount  is  expressed  in  degrees  measured  from  the  plane  of  the 


Fio.  226. — Olinoiiieter— THB  Leat  ooMTAmiNG  THE  Pkmdxtluii  akd  Index. 

(Half  the  size  of  the  original.) 

horizon.  Thus  a  set  of  rocks  half-way  between  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  position  would  be  said  to  dip  at  an  angle  of  45^,  while  if 
vertical  they  would  be  marked  with  the  an^le  of  90°.  The  inclina- 
tion is  measured  with  an  instrument  termed  the  Clinometer,  which 
is  variously  made,  but  of  which  one  of  the  simplest  forms  is  shown  in 
Fig.  226.  This  consists  of  a  thin  strip  of  boxwood,  two  inches 
broad,  strengthened  with  brass  along  the  edges,  and  divided  into  two 
leaves,  each  6  inches  long,  hinged  together,  so  that  when  opened 
out  they  form  a  foot-rule.    On  the  inside  of  one  of  these  leaves  a 
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graduated  arc  witb  a  peodulum  ia  inserted.  When  the  ioBtrament 
IB  held  horizontally,  the  pendulum  points  to  zero.  When  placed 
vertically,  it  marka  90°.  By  retiring  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direc- 
tion of  dip  of  a  group  of  inclined  beds,  and  holding  the  clinometer 
before  the  eye  until  its  upper  edge  coincidea  with  the  line  of 
bedding,  we  readily  obtain  the  amount  or  angle  of  dip.  In  observa- 
tiona  of  this  nature,  it  is  of  course  necessary  either  to  place  the 
clinometer  strictlv  parallel  with  the  direction  of  dip,  or,  if  this  be 
impossible,  to   take  two  measurements,  and  calculate  from  them 


Fia.  227.— Appabbntlt  Hobizohtal  Strata  (£.). 

the  true  angle.*  Simple  as  observation  of  dip  is,  it  is  attended 
with  some  liabilities  to  error,  against  which  the  observer  should  be 
on  his  guard.  A  single  face  of  rock  may  not  disclose  the  true  dip, 
especially  if  it  be  a  dean-cut  joint  face.  In  Fig.  227,  for  example, 
the  strata  might  be  supposed  to  be  horizontal ;  but  another  side  view 


Fig.  228.— Real  Ihcusatios  of  Stbata  bbowk  im  Fio.  227  {S.). 

of  them  as  (Fig.  228)  might  show  them  to  be  ineliued  or  eyen 
vertical. 

Again,  a  deceptive  surface  inclination  is  not  unfrequently  to  be 
seen  among  thin-bedded  strata.    Mere  gravitation  aided  by  the 

'  Id  Jukes'  "  Memoir  on  tbe  South  BUfibidBhiro  CoaJ-Field,"  in  Hemoxrt  of  Ota. 
BvTvey  (2nd  odit.  p.  213],  a  formula  ia  given  for  oaloulating  the  truj  dip  from  the 
Bpporent  dii>  ecen  in  a  oliff.  A  gi^phicol  luethod  of  oomputiuft  the  true  dip  fnm) 
obserratioDs  of  two  eppeieut  dijia  baa  been  tuggeattd  b;  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton,  Geol. 
Mag.  z.  p.  332. 
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downward  presBare  of  sliding  detiitus  or  *'  soil-cap  "sa£Sces  to  bend 

oyer  the  edges  of  fissile  strata,  whieb,  tbougb 

really  dipping  into  tbe  hill,  are  thus  made      .^^;^^f^^^^^^ 

to  appear  superficially  to  dip  awav  from  it      '^"^""'a^^,'  "^^^^^^ 

(Fig.  229).     Similar    effects,    with    even     Wm 

proofs  of  contortion,  may  be  noticed  under     //////f/M/w/Ji/llu^ 

boulder  day,  or  in  other  situations  where  Fiq.  229.— DKOEPnyB  Sufeb- 

the  rocks  have  been  bent  over  and  crushed  fioial  Dip. 

by  a  mass  of  ice. 

When  the  dip  is  outward  in  every  direction  from  a  central  point, 
it  is  said  to  be  qyor^vA-verMl  (A  in  Fig.  231).  Strata  thus  affected 
are  thrown  into  a  dome-shaped  structure,  while  when  the  dip  is 
towards  a  central  point,  they  nave  a  basin-shaped  structure. 

Outcrop. — The  edges  of  strata  which  appear  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  are  termed  their  Outcrop  or  Basset.  If  the  strata 
are  quite  horizontal,  the  direction  of  outcrop  depends  on  inequalities 
of  the  ground  and  variations  in  amount  of  denudation.  Perfectly 
level  ground  lying  upon  horizontal  beds  shows  of  course  no  outcrop, 
for  the  surface  coincides  with  the  plane  of  stratificatioD.  But 
occasional  water-courses  have  usually  been  eroded  below  the  general 
level,  so  as  to  reveal  along  their  sides  outcrops  of  the  strata.  The 
remarkable  sinuosities  of  outcrop  produced  by  the  unequal  erosion  of 
horizontal  strata  are  illustrated  m  Fig.  230,  where  A  is  a  map  of 
a  piece  of  ground  deeply  trenched  by  valleys,  and  B  that  of  an  area 
comparatively  little  denuded.  In  both  cases  the  outcrops  are  seen 
to  wind  roimd  the  sides  of  the  slopes. 

Where  strata  are  inclmed  the  course  of  their  outcrop  is  regulated 
partly  by  the  direction  and  amount  of  inclination,  and  partly  by  the 
form  of  the  ground.  When  with  low  angles  of  dip  they  crof  out, 
that  is,  rise  to  the  surface,  along  a  perfectly  level  piece  of  ground, 
the  outcrop  runs  at  a  right  angle  to  the  dip.  But  any  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  such  as  valleys,  ravines,  hills,  and  ridges,  will,  as  in  the 
case  of  horizontal  beds,  cause  the  outcrop  to  describe  a  circuitous 
course,  even  though  the  dip  should  remain  perfectly  steady  all  the 
while.  If  a  line  of  precipitous  gorge  should  run  directly  with  the 
dip,  the  outcrop  will  there  1^  coincident  with  the  dip.  The 
occurrence  of  a  gently  shelving  valley  in  that  position  will  cause  the 
outcrop  to  descend  on  one  side  and  to  mount  in  a  correspondiug  way 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  Y-shaped  indentation  in  its  course.  A 
ridge,  on  the  other  hand,  will  proauce  a  defiection  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  running  iu 
the  same  direction  as  the  dip  of  the  strata  underneath  causes  the 
outcrop  to  describe  a  widely  serpentinous  course. 

The  breadth  of  the  outcrop  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  and  on  the  angle  of  dip.  A  bed  one  foot  thick  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  1°,  on  a  perfectly  level  piece  of  ground  would  have  an 
outcrop  about  60  feet  broad.  At  a  dip  of  5°  the  breadth  of  the 
outcrop  would  be  a  little  over  11  feet.    At  30^  it  would  be  reduced 
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to  2  feet,  and  the  diminution  would  oontinne  until,  when  the  hed  was 
on  end,  the  breadth  of  the  outcrop  woatd,  of  coarse,  exactly  correspond 
with  the  thickness  of  the  bed.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
among  vertical  rocks  the  direction  of  the  outcrop  necessarily  cor- 
responds with  the  dip,  and  continues  to  do  so  irr^pective  altogether 
of  any  irregularities  of  the  gronnd.  The  lower  therefore  the  angle  of 
inclination  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  surface  inequities  upon  the 


Tbe  1TBT7  block  lin^  mark  the  ontcrape  of  Bncoesdre  confbnnabla  horiEont&l  beda. 

line  of  outcrop ;  the  higher  the  angle  the  less  is  that  influence,  till 
when  the  beds  stand  on  end  it  ceases. 

Strike. — A  line  drawn  at  a  right  angle  to  the  dip  is  called  the 
Strike  of  the  rocks.  From  what  has  just  been  said  this  line  mnet 
coincide  with  outcrop  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  quite  level  as 
on  the  beach  in  Fig.  231,  and  also  when  the  beds  are  vertical.  At 
all  other  times  strike  and  outcrop  are  not  strictly  coincident,  but  the 
latter  wanders  to  and  fro  across  the  former  according  to  changes  in 
the  contour  of  the  ground.  The  strike  may  be  a  straight  line,  or  may 
carve  rapidly  in  every  direction,  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
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dip.  A  Bet  of  beds  dipping  westward  for  half  a  mile  (atoi  Fig.  231) 
have  a  north  and  soutb  strike  for  the  same  distance.  If  the  dip 
changes  to-  S.W.,  S.,  S.E.,  and  E.,  the  strike  will  bend  round  in  a 
cnrring  line  (as  at  8).  Id  the  case  of  a  qud-mtd^veradl  dip  the  strike 
forms  a  complete  circle  (as  at  A).  The  dip  oeing  ascertained  gives 
the  strike,  but  the  strike  does  not  certainly  indicate  the  direction  of 
dip,  which  may  be  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Two  gronpe  of 
strata  dipping  the  one  east  and  the  other  west  have  both  a  north  and 
soiitii  strike.  Strike  may  be  conceived  as  always  a  level  line  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  so  that  no  matter  how  much  the  gronnd  may 
undulate,  or  the  outcrop  may  vary,  oi  the  dip  may  change,  the  strike 


Fio.  231.— Gaoi-ootcu,  Mat, 

will  remain  horizontal.  Hence  in  mining  operations  it  is  commonly 
Bpoken  of  as  the  level-course  or  level-bearing.  A  "level "  or  underground 
load-way,  driven  through  a  coal-seam  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  will 
undulate  in  its  trend  if  the  dip  changes  in  direction,  but  it  may  be 
made  perfectly  level,  and  kept  so  throughout  a  whole  coal-field  so 
long  as  it  is  not  interfered  witu  by  dislocations. 

In  Fig.  231,  the  strike  and  ontcrop  are  ooinddent  on  the  flat  beaoh,  bnt 
oease  to  be  bo  the  moment  the  ground  begins  to  slope  up  into  the  coast- 
cliff.  This  is  seen  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  map,  where  the  lines  of 
ontcrop  slant  np  into  the  cliff  at  an  angle  dependent  mainly  on  the 
amoDut  of  the  £p,  A  section  drawn  in  ue  line  L  L'  would  show  the 
geolgoical  stmoture  repretented  in  Fig.  2S2.     By  noting  the  angles  of 

2  L 
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dip  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  tbickness  of  a  series  of  beds,  and  how  &r 
beneath  the  surface  any  ^yen  bed  might  be  expected  to  be  found.  If^ 
for  instance,  the  horizontal  distance  across  the  strike  between  beds  8  and 
a  (Fig.  231)  were  fonnd  to  be  200  feet,  with  a  mean  dip  of  15°,  the  actnal 
thickness  would  be  51*8  feet,  and  bed  a  would  be  fonnd  at  a  depth  of  53*8 
feet  below  the  ontcrop  of  «.  If  the  same  development  of  strata  continues 
inland,  the  bed  a  should  be  found  at  a  little  more  than  200  feet  beneath  the 
surface  if  -a  bore  were  sunk  to  it  in  the  quarry  (Q\  If  the  total  depth 
of  rook  between  a  and  h  be  1000  feet,  then  eyidently,  if  the  strata  oould 
be  restored  to  their  original  approximately  horizontal  position,  with  bed 
a  at  the  surface,  bed  h  would  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that  as  the  angle  of  dip  increases,  the  outcrops 
are  thereby  brought  closer  together.  Where  the  outcrops  run  along  the 
face  of  a  cuff  or  steep  bank  (B)  they  must  likewise  be  drawn  together  on 
a  map.  In  reality,  of  course,  these  variations  may  take  place  though  the 
same  vertical  thickDess  of  rock  everywhere  intervenes  between  the 
several  outcrops. 


Fig.  232.— Seotion  alokg  the  Linb  L  L'  ni  Fig.  281. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  estimate  the  thicknesses  of  strata,  especially 
where,  as  in  Fig.  231,  they  are  exposed  in  continuous  section.  A  convenient 
though  not  strictly  accurate  rule  for  this  purpose  may  be  applied  in  cases 
where  the  angle  of  inclination  is  less  than  45^  The  real  thickness  of  a 
mass  of  inclined  strata  may  be  taken  to  be  -^  of  its  apx>arent  thickness  for 
every  5**  of  dip.  Thus  if  a  set  of  beds  dips  steadily  in  one  direction  at 
5**  for  a  horizontal  space  of  1200  feet  measured  perpendicularly  to  the 
strike,  their  actual  thickness  will  be  -^,  or  100  feet.  If  the  dip  be  15^ 
the  true  thickness  will  be  -^,  or  300  feet,  and  so  on.^ 


Part  IV. — Ctjbvature. 

^  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  though,  so  far  as  regards  the 
trifling  portions  of  the  rocks  visible  at  the  surface,  we  might  re- 
gard the  inclined  surfaces  of  strata  as  parts  of  straight  lines,  they 
must  nevertheless  be  parts  of  large  curves.  Take  for  example  the 
section  in  Fig.  233.    At  the  left  hand  the  strata  descend  beneath 


Fig.  238. — Sbotion  ojt  lNCiJinn>  Stbata. 

the  surfSftce  at  an  angle  of  no  more  than  IS"*,  but  at  the  opposite  end 
the  angle  has  risen  to  60^    There  being  no  dislocation  or  abmpt 

^  Maclaran'fl  ''Geology  of  Fife  and  the  '"Lothiane,"  2Dd  Edit  p.  xiz.    For  tablet 
ttit  estimatlDg  dip  and  tUokneflB  see  Jokes'  **  Manual,"  p.  748. 
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duutse  of  incluLation,  it  ia  evident  tliat  the  beds  cannot  proceed  in- 
definitely downward  at  the  same  angle  wliioh  they  have  at  the  sarface, 
otherwise  they  wonld  mn  away  m)m  each  other,  bat  most  bend 
tound  to  accommodate  themselvea  to  the  difference  of  inclination. 
By  prolongiog  the  lines  of  the  beds  for  some  way  beneath  and  above 
sea-lerel,  we  can  show  graphically  that  they  are  necessarily  canred 
(Fig.  234).  A  section  of  this  kind  brings  out  clearly  the  additional 
fact  that  an  npward  continuation  of  the  cnryed  beds  must  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  denudation  of  the  surface.  In  every  instance 
therefore  wbere,  in  walking  over  the  surface,  we  traverse  a  series  of 
strata  which  gradually,  and  without  dislocations,  increase  or  diminish 
in  inclination,  we  cross  part  of  a  curvature  in  the  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust.     The  foldings  however,  can  often  be  distinctly  seen  on  difis, 


'y 


coast-lines,  or  other  exposures  of  rock  (Fig.  235).  The  observer 
cannot  long  continue  his  researehes  in  the  field  withent  discovering 
that  the  strata  composing  the  earth's  outer  crust  have  been  almost 
everywhere  thrown  into  curves,  nsnally  so  broad  and  gentle  as  to 
escape  observation  except  when  specially  looked  for. 

If  the  inclination  and  curvature  of  rocks  are  so  closely  connected, 
a  corresponding  relation  must  hold  between  their  strike  and  curvature. 
In  fact,  the  prevalent  strike  of  a  region  is  determined  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  great  folds  into  which  the  rocks  have  been 
thrown.  If  the  curves  are  gentle  and  inconstant  tliere  will  be  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  strike.  But  should  the  rocks  be 
strongly  plicated,  there  will  necessarily  be  the  most  thorough 
coincidence  between  the  strike  and  the  direction  of  the  plication. 

Monoolin^ — Carvature  occasionally  shows  itself  among  hori- 

2  L  2 
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zontal  or  gently  inclined  strata  in  the  form  of  an  abrnpt  inclination, 
and  tben  an  immediate  reeumption  of  the  previous  flat  or  gently 
sloping  character.  The  strata  are  thus  bent  yp  and  continue  on  the 
ocher  side  of  the  fold  at  a  higher  level.     Such  bends  are  called 


Fib.  am. — 0(iii*u>  Silubuh  Books  o 


iHB  Coast  of  BBBWicsaHiKB. 


Monoclines  or  monoclinal  folds,  because  they  present  only 
one  fold,  or  one  half  of  a  fold,  instead  of  the  two  in  an  arch  or  trough 
(Fig.  255,  Section  1),  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  structure  in 
Britain  is  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Fig.  236),     where  the  Gre- 


FiQ,  236. — Snrnoii  or  a  Movoouhal  Fold,  Isle  or  Wight. 

taoeoos  rocks  (c)  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  rapidly  rise  in 
iuolination  till  they  become  nearly  rertica],  while  the  Lower 
Tertiary  strata  {t)  follow  with  a  similar  steep  dip,  but  rapidly 
flatten  down  towards  the  north  coast.  Probably  the  most  gigautio 
monoclinal  folds  in  the  world  are  those  into  which  the  remarkably 
horizontal  and  undisturbed  rocks  of  the  Western  States  and  territeries 
of  the  American  Union  have  been  tiirown.' 

From  the  abundance  of  inclined  strata  all  over  the  world  we  may 
readily  perceive  that  the  normal  structure  of  the  visible  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  one  of  innumerable  foldings  of  the  rocks.  Some- 
times more  steeply,  sometimes  more  gently  undulated,  not  isfre- 
qneutly  dislocated  and  displaced,  the  sedimentary  accumulations  of 
former  ages  everywhere  reveal  evidence  of  great  internal  movement. 
Here  and  there  the  movement  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 

■  See  Powell'i  "  Exploratioii  of  the  Colontdo  Bivei  of  the  Wert."  and  "  Qeologj  of 
the  UinUh  Hountaiiu,"  ia  tho  Beporta  of  Uie  United  State*  0«ogniphioal  and 
Geological  Soivey. 
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dome-shaped  eleyation  of  the  strata,  wherein,  as  if  pushed  up  from  a 
single  pointy  they  slope  away  on  all  sides  from  the 
centre  of  greatest  apthrust,  with  a  mdr^vd-versal  dip. 
Where  the  top  of  the  dome  has  been  removed  the 
successiye  outcrops  of  the  strata  form  concentric  rings, 
the  lowest  at  the  centre,  the  highest  at  the  circum- 
ference (A  in  Figs.  231  and  232). 

Anticlines  and  Synolines. — ^But  in  the  yast 
majority  of  cases  the  folding  has  taken  place,  not 
round  a  point  but  along  an  axis.  Where  strata  dip 
away  from  an  axis  so  as  to  form  an  arch  or  saddle,  the 
structure  is  termed  an  Anticline,  or  anticlinal 
axis  (Fig.  237).     Where  they  dip  towards  an  axis. 


Fio.  237.— Abch,  OB  AimcLiKE,  wuiuu  has  been  denuded  bt  the 
Removal  of  Beds,  as  shown  bt  the  Dotted  Line  a  o  above 
THE  Axis  b, 

forming  a  trough  or  basin,  it  is  called  a  Syncline, 
or  synclinal  axis  (Fig.  238).  An  anticlinal  or 
synclinal  axis,  must  always  die  out  unless  abruptly 
terminated  by  dislocation.  In  the  case  of  the  anti- 
cline the  axis,  after  continuing  horizontal,  or  but  slightly 
inclined,  at  last  begins  to  turn  downward,  the  angle  of 
inclination  lessens,  and  the  arch  then  ends  or  ^'  noses 


Fio.  28S. — Tbottoh,  ob  SvNOLnns,  with  Stbata  (a  o)  bibino  fbok 

Each  Side  of  a  Gbnteal  Axis  S. 

ouf  In  a  syncline  the  axis  eventually  bends  upward, 
and  the  beds,  with  gradually  lessening  angles,  swing 
round  it.  In  a  symmetrical  anticline  or  syncline  the 
angle  of  slope  is  the  same  or  nearly  so  on  either  side 
(Figs.  237, 238).  But  a  difference  of  inclination  is  fre- 
quently to  be  observed.  The  Appalachian  coal-lSeld,  for 
example,  as  shown  by  H.  D.  and  W.  B.  Bogers,  presents 
an  instructive  series  of  plications,  beginning  with  sym- 
metrical folds,  succeeded  by  others  with  steep  fronts 
towards  the  west,  until  at  last  these  steeper  fronts  pass 
under  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arches,  giving  rise  to  a 
series  of  inverted  folds  (Fig.  239).  . 
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IiiTerstoiL — Inverted  folds  occai  fttmndantly  in  regions  of  great 

tlioation.  TbeSiluriaiinplsndBof  the  miith of  Scotland,  for  instanoe, 
are  the  arches  and  tronghs  tilted  in  one  direction  for  miles  together, 
BO  that  in  one  half  of  each  of  them  the  strata  lie  bottom  apwards 
(Fig.  240).     It  is  in  lai^e  mountain-chains,  however,  that  inveisioii 


Fio.  210. — LrrxBTiD  Folda  md  Iioouhal  Stbi 

can  be  seen  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  Alps  famish  nnmerons 
striking  iUostrations.  On  the  north  side  of  that  chain  the  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  rocks  have  been  so  completely  turned  over  for  many 
miles  that  tae  lowest  beds  now  form  the  tops  of  the  hills,  while  the 
highest  h'e  deep  below  them.  Individnol  mountains,  snch  as  the 
Glamisch  and  some  in  the  Cantons  Glams  and  St.  Qail  (Figs,  241, 


Ft<3.  241.— InYnunon  in  thi  OLiBmscn  HomrrAiN  (Baltseb;. 

242),  present  stupendons  examples  of  inversion,  great  groups  of 
strata  oeine  folded  over  and  over  each  other  as  we  might  fold 
carpets.    (See  p.  314.) 


Fio.  242.— IxTssnoN  unma  thk  HtmsTURi  Socth  or  ths  Laki  or  WALLxmuiT, 

Currom  Ounn  urn  St.  Oall  (A.  voir  Hxut). 

«,  Et>c«ne  i  e.  Cretaceoni ;    wj.  Tniita  Jnm ;  6^.  Broiro  Jnm ;  (.  THm  ;  t,  tduitoM 

rocb^  peibapg  metanorphtiaed  Folsosolo  Tomutioiu. 

Where  a  series  of  strata  has  been  so  folded  and  inverted  that  it« 
reduplicated  members  appear  to  dip  regularly  in  one  direction,  the 
Btmotnre  is  termed  isoclinal.    This  Btrnctnre.  illiutrated  os  s 
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small  scale  among  the  cnrred  SilDrian  rocks  shown  id  Fig,  240, 
occurs  on  a  grand  scale  among  the  Alps,  where  the  folds  hare  some- 
times been  so  squeezed  togetber  that,  when  the  tops  of  the  arches 
have  been  worn  away,  the  strata  could  sr^rcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  really  iaverted,  s&Te  for  the  evidence  as  to  their  true  order  of 
succession  supplied  by  their  included  fossils.  The  extent  of  this 
compresstoQ  in  the  Alps  has  been  already  (p.  314)  referred  to.  So 
intense  has  been  the  piicattou,  and  bo  great  the  subsequent  denuda- 
tion, that  portions  of  Carboniferous  strata  appear  as  if  regularly 
interbedded  among  Jurassic  rocks,  and  indeed  could  not  be  separated 
save  after  a  study  of  their  enclosed  organic  remains, 

A  further  modification  of  the  folded  structure  is  presented  by  the 
fan-ehaped  arrangement  (tirvetiire  en  (veiUaU,  Facher'FaUm)  into 


Fia.  248. — Pab-buped  Stbuotcbb,  Cehtml  Alts. 
y.  Upper  Jnrucio  Lime«ton« ;  i,  Btown  Jnr*  and  Liu;  t,  TriMi  <,  SohuloM  noin: 

which  highly  plicated  rocks  hare  been  thrown.  The  most  familiar 
example  is  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  sedimentary  strata  at  high 
imglea  seem  to  dip  under  the  crystalline  schists  (Fig.  243). 


—Locally  Osdhplcd  Btbata 


■  i.  VAULT,   DALQCHISRAK',   ATBtBIBE. 

;  b,  Boulder-ols;. 


CmmpUng. — In  the  general  plication  of  a  district  there  are 
nsaallT  localities  where  the  pressure  has  been  locally  so  intensified 
that  the  strata  hare  been  corrugated  and  crumpled  till  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  follow  out  any  particular  bed  through  the 
disturbed  ground.  On  a  small  scale  instances  of  such  extreme 
contortion  may  now  and  l^en  be  found  at  faults  and  landslips,  where 
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fissile  shales  have  been  corrugated  bf  Babsidiog  heavy  masses  of 
more  solid  rock  (Fig.  244).  But  it  is,  of  course,  among  the  more 
plicated  parts  of  mountaJD-chains  that  the  structure  receives  its 
best  illustrations.  Few  travellers  who  have  passed  the  upper  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  remarkable 
cliSs  of  contorted  rocks  near  Fluelen.  But  innumerable  examples 
of  equal  or  even  superior  grandeur  may  be  observed  among  the 
more  precipitous  valleys  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  No  more  impressive 
testimouy  could  be  given  to  the  potency  of  the  force  by  which 


Fia.  219. — FiKB  or  Alpihs  LnnaroRB,  iBoniHO  fini  PnoKCBnra  fbodcoed  ht 
Obut  Latboai.  CoHPBEsaioii, 

mountains  were  upheaved.  And  yet,  striking  as  are  these  colossal 
examples,  involving  as  they  do  whole  mountain  masses  in  their 
folds,  their  efTect  upon  the  mind  is  even  heightened  when  we  dis- 
cover that  such  has  been  the  strain  to  which  solid  limestones  and 
other  rocks  have  been  subjected  that  even  their  minuter  layers  have 
been  intensely  puckered.  Some  of  these  minor  cmmplin^  are  readily 
visible  to  the  eye  in  hand-specimens  (Figs.  18,  245).  But  in  many 
foliated  crumpled  rocks  the  purkering  descends  to  such  extreme 
minuteness  as  to  be  discernible  only  with  the  microscope  (Fig.  19). 


Fia.  246. — UxBQDAi,  CovpBseioH  or  Coal  ib  CampLiita,  Psmbsokbhoi  (£.). 


It  may  often  be  observed  that  in  strata  which  have  been  intensely 
crumpled,  the  same  bed  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  thickness  in  the 
anns  of  the  folds,  but  swells  out  at  the  bends  as  if  squeezed  laterally 
into  these  loops.  This  appearance,  so  noticeable  on  a  great  scale  in 
monnUun  structure,  may  be  seen  locally  among  low  Erounds,  as  in 
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Pembrokeshirey  where  De  la  Beche  has  shown  that  the  roofs  and 
payements  of  coal-seams  are  brought  together,  the  coal  itself^  as 
haying  least  resistance,  being  thrust  into  me  loops  (Fig.  246). 

Deformation. — During  the  intense  compression  to  which  rocks 
haye  been  subjected  their  mdiyidual  particles  haye  been  compressed, 
elongated  and  fractured,  as  is  instructiyely  shown  by  the  ^forma- 
tion of  pebbles  and  of  fossils.  These  effects  haye  already  (p.  311) 
been  referred  to. 

Pabt  V. — Cleavage. 

Cleayage-structure  haying  been  described  at  p.  310,  we  haye  to 
notice  here  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself  on  the  lar^e  scale 
among  rock-masses.  The  direction  of  cleayage  usually  remams  per- 
sistent oyer  considerable  regions,  and,  as  wsis  shown  by  Sedgwick,^ 
corresponds,  on  the  whole,  with  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  It  is,  howeyer, 
independent  of  bedding.  Among  curyed  rocks  the  cleayage  planes 
may  be  seen  trayersing  the  plications  without  sensible  deflection 
from  their  nonnal  direction,  parallelism,  and  high  angle.    But  their 


a  he 

Fia.  247. — GuBYED  and  Gontobted  Detoniajt  Rooks,  kbab  Ilfbaoombe  (£.)• 
Bedding  and  cleavage  planes  are  ooincident  at  a  and  e,  biyt  nearly  at  right  angles  at  h, 

general  coincidence  with  the  axes  of  plications  seryes  to  indicate  a 
community  of  origin  for  cleayage  and  folding,  as  results  of  the 
lateral  compression  of  rocks.  Among  curyed  strata  the  planes  of 
cleayage  sometimes  coincide  with  and  are  sometimes  at  rignt  angles 
to  the  planes  of  bedding,  according  to  the  angles  of  the  folding  (Fig. 
247).  The  persistence  of  cleayage  planes  across  eyen  the  most  diyerse 
kinds  of  rock,  both  sedimentary  and  igneous,  was  first  described  by 
Sedgwick,  Jukes  also  jpointed  out  that  oyer  the  whole  of  the  soutn 
of  £eland  the  trend  of  the  cleayage  seldom  departs  10"^  from  the 
normal  direction  E.  25°  N.,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  differences  in 
character  and  age  of  the  rocks  which  it  crosses.  But  though  cleayage 
is  so  persistent,  it  is  not  equally  well  deyeloped  in  eyery  kind  of 
rock.  As  already  explained  (p.  311),  it  is  most  perfect  in  fine- 
grained argillaceous  rocks,  whicn  haye  been  altered  by  it  into  slates, 
and  may  be  obseryed  at  once  to  change  its  character  as  it  passes 
from  such  rocks  into  others  of  a  more  granular  or  gritty  texture. 
Occasionsd  traces  of  distortion  or  deyiation  of  the  cleayage  planes 
may  be  obseryed  at  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  kinds  of  rock 
(Fig.  248). 

^  *'  On  the  Btraotnre  of  Large  Mineral  Masses,"  TVaiw.  Cfeol  Soe.  2nd  Ser.  III.— an 
admirable  memoir,  in  which  the  struotnrs  of  a  great  cleavage  region  is  clearly  and 
graphioaUy  described. 
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A  region  may  hare  been  subjected  at  enccessiTe  mterrals  to  the 
compreseion  that  has  produced  cleavage.  The  Silurian  rocha  of  the 
fiooth'ireflt  of  Ireland  were  upturned  and  probably  cleaved   before 


Fta.  248.— €lutxd  Stbita,  Witkliboombi,  Wnrr  Bohkwrt  (B.). 
SbowiDg  the  olesTags  linea  a  a  Bligbllr  nndnlating  (tt  tbs  [NtrtiiigB  of  the  stnto  b  b. 

the  d^waition  of  the  Old  Bed  SandBtone,  which  has  in  turn  been 
well  cleaved.^  Eyidence  of  the  relativa  dat«  of  deavage  may  be 
obtained  from  nnconfonnable  junctions  and  &om  conglomerates. 
An  QQcleaved  series  of  strata,  lying  anoo  the  denaded  edges  of  as 
older  cleaved  series,  proves  the  date  of  cleavage  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  periods  of  the  two  groups.     Eragments  of  cleaved  rocks 


in  an  uncleaved  conglomerate  show  that  the  rocks  whence  they  were 
derived  had  already  suffered  cleavage  before  the  detritus  forming 
the  conglomerate  was  removed  &om  them.  An  intrusive  igneous 
rock,  traversed  with  cleavage  planes  like  its  surrounding  mass,  points 
to  cleavage  subsequent  to  its  intrusion  (Fig.  249).' 

PabT  VI. — DiSLOCATIOK. 

The  movements  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  undergone 
have  not  only  folded  and  corrugated  the  rocks,  but  have  fractured 
them  in  all  directions.  These  dislocations  may  be  either  simple 
Fissnres,  that  is,  rents  without  any  vertical  displacement  of  the 
mass  on  either  side,  or  Faults,  that  is,  rents  where  one  side  has 
been  pushed  up  or  has  snot  down.  It  is  not  always  possible  in  a 
shattered  rock  to  discriminate  between  joints  and  fissures  which 
seem  Uiere  to  be  both  the  simultaneous  effects  of  the  same  cause, 
>  DeUB«ali»,''GML  Ob*."p.6!0.  *  De  la  Baoho,  op.  efi.  p.  621. 
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the  fisBiuee  being  merely  enlaigdd  joints.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  traces  of  Motion  along  the  walle  of  fisanres,  even  when  no  prod 
of  actn^  Tertical  displacemeDt  can  be  gleaned.  The  rock  is  then 
often  more  or  less  shattered  on  either  side,  and  the  contignons  &ce8 

S resent  robbed  and  pc^bed  or  "  slickenaided  "  sar&ces.  Mineral 
eposits  may  also  commonly  be  observed  encrusting  the  cheeks  of  a 
fissure,  or  filling  up,  together  irith  broken  fragments  of  rock,  the 
Bpaoe  between  the  two  walls.  The  structure  of  mineral  Teina  in 
fissures  is  described  in  Fart  IX. 

Id  a  large  proportion  of  coses,  however,  there  has  been  not  only 


Fm.  250.— -Sbotion  or  SBABPLT-DBrcnD  Fatuji  withudt  CoHn)»t<ni  or  raa  Rooxb. 

fracture  hut  displacement.  The  rents  have  become  faults  as  well 
AB  fissures.  Faults  on  a  smalt  scale  are  sometimes  sharply-defined 
lines,  OB  if  the  rocks  had  been  sliced  through  and  fitt^  togethw 
again  after   bein^   shifted.      In  such  oases,  however,  the   harder 

SrtiouB  of  the  dislocated  rocks  wiEl  usually  be  foond  sUckensided. 
ore  frequently  some  disturbance  has  occurred  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  &ult  (Fig.  251).    Sometime  in  a  series  of  strata  the  beds  on 


Fis.  291. — BK;n(ni  of  i.  Ftjjvr,  ihowinii  DitruBauroB  of  Bocu. 


the  side  which  has  been  pushed  up  are  bent  down  against  the  fault, 
while  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  bent  up  (Fig.  252).  Most  com- 
monly the  rooks  on  both  sides  are  considemb^  broken,  jumbled, 
and  crampled,  so  that  the  line  of  fracture  is  marked  by  a  belt  or 
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trail-like  mass  of  fragmentftry  rock,  known  as  "  fault-rock."  Where 
a  dislocation  has  occurred  through  materials  of  very  uneq^ual  hardoeBa, 
ancli  ae  solid  limestone  bands  and  soft  shales,  or  where  lU  course  has 
been  undulating,  the  relative  shifting  of  the  two  sides  has  occasionallj 
brought  opposite  prominences  together  eo  as  to  leave  wider  inter- 
spaces (Fig.  301).  The  actual  breadth  of  a  fault  may  vary  from  a 
mere  chink  into  which  the  point  of  a  knife  could  hardly  he  inserted, 
up  to  a  band  of  broken  and  often  consolidated  materials  many  yards 


Tio.  252.— SacmOK  of  Fault  with  iHVSRTrai  Beds  om  thx  Dowh-thbow  Bnv. 

wide.  Where  a  fault  has  a  considerable  throw  it  is  sometimes  flanked 
by  parallel  small  faults.  The  occurrence  of  these  close  together  will 
oDTiou  sly  produce  the  appearance  of  a  broad  zone  of  much  fractured 
rock  along  the  trend  of  a  maiu  fissure.  A  line  of  disturbance  may 
consist  of  scTeral  parallel  faults  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  (Fig.  255, 
Section  3). 

Inclination  of  Faults. — Faulta  are  sometimes  Tertical,  but  are 
generally  inclined.  The  largest  faults,  that  is,  those  which  have 
the  greatest  vertical  displacement,  slope  at  high  angles,  while  those 


Fib.  238. — Bbotk»i  or  Qboitt'  or  Faults,  Coast  or  GLAiioiiMnBBiitB,  Wvr  or 
Latbbhook  Ponrr  (B.y. 
•n  m  m,  thiee  adjacent  finilte  b;  which  the  inclination  of  the  atrata  is  sMfted  and  raiM 
of  the  beds  ue  orampled;  o,  dolomitic  linvestone  and  mul;  b,e,d,e,f,  dolomiUo 
limestone;  g>,  dolomiticoonglomemte;  A,  beds  ooirespondiag  wiUi  these  on  the  laft ; 
I,  LlM,  thrown  in  by  a, "  reversed  '  fault. 

of  only  a  few  feet  or  yards  may  be  inclined  as  low  as  18°  or  20*'. 
The  inclination  of  a  fault  from  the  vertical  is  called  its  hade.  In 
Fig.  254,  for  example,  the  fault  at  B,  being  vertical,  has  no  bade,  bat 
that  at  A  hades  at  an  angle  of  70°  from  the  vertical  to  the  left  haod. 
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The  amount  of  displacement  is  represented  as  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances, so  that  the  level  of  the  beds  is  raised  between  the  two 
&ults  aboye  the  uniform  horizon  which  it  retains  beyond  them» 

The  effect  of  the  inclination  of  faults  is  to  give  the  appearance 
of  lateral  displacement.  In  Fig.  254,  for  example,  where  the  bade  of 
one  fault  is  considerable,  the  two  severed  ends  (e  and  d)  of  the  black 
bed  appear  to  have  been  pulled  asunder.  The  horizontal  distance 
to  which  they  are  removed  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
vertical  displacement,  but  upon  the  angle  of  hade.  A  small  fault 
with  a  great  hade  will  shift  strata  laterally  much  more  than  a  large 
fault  with  a  small  hade.  It  is  obvious  that  the  angle  of  hade  must 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  a  coal-field.  If  the  black  bed  in  the 
same  figure  be  supposed  to  be  a  coal-seam,  it  could  be  worked  from 
either  side  up  to  o  and  d,  but  there  would  be  a  space  of  barren 
ground  between  these  two  points,  where  the  seam  never  could  be 
found.  The  lower  the  angle  of  hade  the  greater  the  breadth  of 
such  barren  ground.  Henc9  the  more  nearly  vertical  the  lines  of 
faulty  the  better  for  coal-fields. 


Fio.  254. — SBcmoM  of  Inclined  and  Yebtioai.  Faults. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  faults  hade  in  the  direction  of 
downthrow,  in  other  words,  they  slope  away  from  the  side  which  has 
risen.  The  explanation  of  this  structure  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  terrestrial  crust  towards  which  a 
fault  hades  presents  a  less  area  of  base  to  pressure  from  below,  and 
has  thus  a  smaller  support  than  the  mass  with  the  broad  base  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  mere  inspection  of  a  fault  in  any  natural  or 
artificial  section  suffices,  in  most  cases,  to  show  which  is  the  upthrow 
side.  In  mining  operations  the  knowledge  of  this  rule  is  invaluable, 
for  it  decides  whether  a  coal-seam,  dislocated  by  a  fault,  is  to  be 
sought  for  by  going  up  or  down.  In  Fig.  254,  a  miner  working  from 
the  left,  and  meeting  with  the  fault  at  c,  would  know  from  its  hading 
towards  him  that  he  must  ascend  to  find  the  coal.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  he  to  work  from  the  right,  and  catch  the  fault  at  d,  he 
would  see  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  descend.  According  to  this 
rule,  a  normal  fiEtnlt  never  brings  one  part  of  a  bed  below  another  part, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  pierced  twice  by  the  same  vertical  shaft. 
Exceptional  cases,  however,  or  ^^  reversed  faults,"  where  the  hade  is 
reversed,  do  occasionally  appear,  especially  in  regions  where  the 
rocks  have  been  excessively  plicated,  and  where  one  half  of  a  fold 
has  been  pushed  over  another  (Figs.  253  and  255,  section  4). 
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Conneotion  between  Faults  and  Folds. — A  monocliaal  fold  ma^ 
by  increase  of  movement  be  developed  into  a  fault  (Fig.  255] 
Beautiful  examples  of  this  relation  have  been  observed  by  Fowel 
and  others  among  the  little  disturbed  formations  of  the  ^reat 
plateaux  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Other  illustrations  have  been 
adduced  by  Heim  from  the  more  pUcated  rocks  of  the  Alps.^ 


Fia.  255. — SncnoHs  to  bhow  thb  relations  of  Monoolinal  Folds  Aim  FAtiLra 

1,  Monoelinal  fold;  2, Monoolinal  fold  replaced  by  a  single  ftactore;  8,  Monoelinai 
fold  oonverted  into  a  aeries  of  parallel  Iractures ;  4,  Monoolinal  fold  dereloped  by 
increase  of  plication  into  a  reversed  fault.         ^ 

Throw  of  Faults. — That  faults  are  vertical  displacements  of 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  is  most  clearly  shown  when  they  traverse 
stratified  rocks,  for  the  regular  lines  of  bedding  and  the  originally 
flat  position  of  these  rocks  afford  a  measure  of  the  disturbance.  In 
Fig.  254  the  same  series  of  strata  occur,  on  either  side  of  each  of  the 
two  faults,  and  the  same  stratum  can  be  recognized,  so  that  measure- 
ment of  the  amount  of  displacement  is  here  obviously  simple.  The 
measurement  is  made  from  the  truncated  end  of  any  given  stratum 
vertically  to  the  level  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  stratum  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fault.  Where  the  fault  is  vertical,  like  that  to 
the  right  in  Fig.  254,  the  mere  distance  of  the  fractured  ends  from  each 
other  is  the  amount  of  displacement.  -  In  an  inclined  fault  the  level 
of  the  selected  stratum  is  protracted  across  the  fissure  until  a 
vertical  from  it  will  reach  the  level  of  the  same  bed,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  The  length  of  this  vertical  is  the  amount  of  vertical 
displacement,  or  the  throw  of  the  fault. 

Unless  beds  the  horizons  of  which  are  known  can  be  recognized  oa 
both  sides  of  a  fault,  exposed  in  a  cliff  or  other  section,  the  faiut  at  that 
particular  place  does  not  reveal  the  extent  of  its  displacement.  It 
would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  safe  to  pronounce  the  fault  to  be  large 
or  small  in  the  amount  of  its  throw,  unless  we  had  other  evidence 
from  which  to  infer  the  geological  horizon  of  the  beds  on  either  side. 
A  fault  with  a  considerable  amoimt  of  displacement  may  make  little 
show  in  a  cliff,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  one  which,  to  judge  from  the 
jumbled  and  fractured  ends  of  the  beds  on  either  side,  might  bo 
supposed  to  be  a  powerful  dislocation,  may  be  found  to  be  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance.  Thus,  on  the  cliff  near  Stonehaven,  in 
Kincardineshire,  one  of  the  most  notable  faults  in  Great  Britain  runs 
out  to  sea,  between  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Highlands 

*  Bee  PoweU  In  the  workB  cited  already  on  p.  516.     Heim,  Mecltani$mu9  der  CMbir^ 
hOdung,  Plate  xy.,  Fig.  14. 
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and  the  Old  Bed  sandstoneB  and  conglomerates  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  So  powerful  have  been  its  effects  that  the  strata  on  the 
Lowland  side  haye  been  thrown  on  end  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
back  from  the  lipe  of  fracture,  so  as  to  stand  upright  along  the 
coast'Clifis,  like  books  on  a  library  shelf.  Yet  at  the  actual  point 
where  the  fault  reaches  the  sea  and  is  cut  in  section  by  the  snore- 
cliff,  it  does  not  appear  as  a  line  of  shattered  rock.  On  the 
contrary,  no  one,  placed  at  once  upon  the  spot,  would  be  likely  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  fault  at  aU.  The  red  sandstone  and  the 
reddened  Highland  slates  have  been  so  compressed  and,  as  it  were, 
welded  into  each  other,  that  some  care  is  required  to  trace  the  de- 
marcation between  them. 

Vaxiatlons  in  the  Effects  of  Faults. — ^The  same  fault  may  giye 
rise  to  very  different  effects,  according  to  variations  in  the  inclination 
or  curvature  of  the  rocks  which  it  traverses,  or  to  the  influence  of 
branch  faults  diyerging  from  it  Faults  among  inclined  strata  may, 
in  most  districts,  be  conveniently  grouped  into  two  series,  one  running 
in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  dip  of  the  strata,  the  other 
approximating  to  the  trend  of  the  strike.  They  are  accordingly 
classified  as  dip-faults  and  strtke-faidis,  which,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other,  for  the  dip-faults 
will  often  be  observed  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  normal 
direction  of  dip,  aud  the  strike-fetults  from  the  prevalent  strike,  so 
that  in  such  cases  they  pass  into  each  other. 

A  dip-fault  produces  at  the  surface  the  effect  of  a  lateral  shift  of 
the  strata.  This  effect  increases  in  proportion  as  the  angle -of  dip 
lessens,  but  ceases  altogether  when  the  oeds  are  verticiJ.    Fig.  256 

if 


Fig.  256.— Plah  or  Strata  out  bt  a  Dip-Faolt. 

may  be  taken  as  a  plan  of  a  dip-fault  (//)  traversing  a  series  of  strata 
which  dip  northwards  at  20^  The  beds  on  the  east  side  look 
as  if  they  had  been  pushed  horizontally  southwards.  That  this 
apparent  horizontal  displacement  is  due  really  to  a  vertical  move- 
ment, and  to  the  subsequent  planing  down  of  the  surface  by  denu- 
ding agents,  will  be  clear,  if  we  consider  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  we  vertical  ascent  or  descent  of  the  inclined  beds  on  one  side  of 
a  dislocation.  The  part  on  one  side  of  the  fracture  is  pushed  up,  or, 
what  is  equivalent^  that  on  the  other  side  is  let  down.    If  the  strike 
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of  the  beds  be  eapposed  to  be  east  and  west,  then  a  horizontal  plane 
catting  the  dislocated  strata  will  show  the  portion  on  the  west 
or  uptiirow  side  of  the  fault  lying  to  the  north  of  that  on  the  east 
or  downthrow  side.  The  effect  of  denadation  has  usaally  been 
practically  to  prodaoe  such  a  plane,  and  thus  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
parently hiteral  shift.  This  sorfaoe  displacement  bos  been  termed 
the  heave  of  a  fault.  Its  dependence  upon  the  angle  of  dip  of  the 
strata  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  SBctione  A  and  B  in  Fig.  257. 


J*,5__ 


\^ 


In  the  former,  the  bed  a  b,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  those 
in  Fig.  256,  dipping  north,  at  20°,  once  prolonged  above  the  present 
sorface  (marked  by  the  horizontal  line),  is  represented  as  having 
dropped  from  w  b  to  o  d.  The  heave  amounts  to  the  horizontal 
distance  between  c  and  b,  the  throw  being  the  vertical  distance 
between  b  and  d.  But  if  the  angle  should  rise  to  50°,  as  in  B, 
though  the  amount  of  throw  or  vertical  displacement  is  there  one* 
foarth  greater,  the  heave  or  horizontal  shift  diminishes  to  lees  than  a 
half  of  what  it  is  in  A.  This  dimiantion  will  continue  with  every 
increase  of  inclination  in  the  strata  till  among  vertical  beds  there 
can  be  no  heave  at  all. 

Strike-faults,  where  they  exactly  coincide  with  the  strike,  may 


A,  Flan ;  B,  Seotion 


Fib.  2B8.— Snou-FAULT. 

the  pl«ii  in  the  Una  of  the  uiowa. 


remove  the  outcrop  of  some  strata  by  never  allowing  them  to 
reach  the  surface.  Fig.  258  shows  a  plan  (A)  and  section  (B)  of 
one  of  these  faults  //,  having  a  downthrow  towards  the  direction 
of  dip.    In  crossing  tiie  strike  ne  pass  successively  over  the  edges 
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of  all  the  beds,  except  the  put  between  the  asteriska,  which  is  cat 
ODt  by  the  fault  as  bLowd  in  the  eectioD.  It  seldom  happens,  how- 
ever, that  auch  strict  coincidence  between  faults  and  strike  continnes 
for  more  than  a  ehort  distance.  The  direction  of  dip  is  apt  to  vary 
a  little  even  among  comparatively  nndistnrbed  strata,  every  aach 
variation  causing  the  Btrike  to  undulate  and  thus  to  be  cut  more  or 
less  obliquely  by  the  line  of  dislocation,  which  may  oevertbeless  run 
quite  straight.  Moreover,  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  throw 
of  a  strike-fault  will,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  bringing' the  dis- 
located ends  of  the  beds  against  the  line  of  dislocation.  In  Fig.  259, 
for  instance,  which  represents  in  plan  another  strike-fault  (/),  we  see 
that  the  amount  of  throw  increases  towards  the  right  so  as  to  allow 
lower  beds  successively  te  appear  on  one  side,  while  towards  the  left; 
it  diminishes,  and  finally  dies  ont  in  bed  Y. 


Fia.  259. — Fhis  OF  Strata  ibavebbed  bt  a  DmraiBBiNa  Stbikb-Paclt, 

Their  effects  become  more  complicated  where  faalts  traversQ 
xmdulating  and  contorted  strata.  The  connection  between  folding 
and  fracture  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  monoclinal 
bends.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  plications  are  subsequently 
fractured  so  that  the  fault  may  appear  to  be  alt»nately  a  down- 
throw on  opposite  sides,  according  to  the  position  of  the  arches  and 
troughs  which  it  crosses.  This  stmoture  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
plan  and  sections  of  a  dislocated  anticline  and  syncline,  which  will 
also  show  clearly  how  the  apparently  lateral  displacement  of  outcrop 
produced  by  dip-fanlts  is  due  to  vertical  movement  Fig.  260 
represents  a  plan  of  strata  thrown  inte  an  anticliuEd  fold  A  A  and  a 
synclinal  fold  SS,  and  traversed  by  a  fault  FF,  having  an  upthrow 
(«  u)  to  the  east.  A  dip-fault  shifts  the  outcrop  towards  the  dip  on  the 
upthrow  sidSf  and  this  will  be  observed  to  be  the  case  here.  Un  the 
west  side  of  the  fault,  the  black  bed  a,  dipping  towards  the  south, 
is  truncated  by  the  fault  at  u,  and  the  pcM^ion  on  the  upthrow 
side  is  shifted  forwards  or  southward.  Crossing  the  syncbne  ve 
meet  with  the  same  bed  rising  with  a  c(»]trary  dip,  and  as  the  up- 
throw of  the  fault  still  continues  on  the  same  side  the  portion  of  the 
bed  on  the  west  side  of  the  fault  mnst  be  sought  further  south. 
The  effect  of  the  fault  on  the  syncline  is  to  widen  the  distance 
between  the  two  opposite  onterops  of  a  bed  on  the  downthrow  side, 
or  to  narrow  it  on  tue  upthrow  side.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the 
anticline  A  the  same  l^d  once  more  appears,  and  ag^in  is  shifted 

2  V. 
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forwards  as  before  on  the  upthrow  side.  Hence  in  an  anticline,  the 
reverse  effect  takes  place,  for  there  the  space  between  the  two 
outcrops  is  narrowed  on  the  downthrow  side.  A  section  along  the 
east  or  upcast  side  of  the  fault  would  giye  the  structure  represented 


Fig.  260. — ^Plak  or  AHnaLira  (A)  and  Btnolihb  (6),  nslooated  bt  a 

Fault  (F  F). 

in  Fig.  261  (1) ;  while  one  along  the  downcast  side  would  be  as  in  (2). 
These  two  sections  clearly  prove  that  the  shifting  of  the  outcrops  at 
the  surface  can  be  simply  explained  by  a  mere  vertical  movement. 


1 
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Fio.  261.— SionoNs  along  thx  Fat7lt  in  Fig.  260. 
1,  Section  along  the  upcast  side ;  2,  Section  along  the  downthrow  side. 

Dying  out  of  Faults.— Dislocation  mav  take  place  either  by 
a  single  fault  or  as  the  combined  effects  of  two  or  mora  Where 
there  is  only  one  fault,  one  of  its  sides  may  be  pushed  up  or  let 
down,  or  there  may  be  a  simultaneous  opposite  movement  on  either 
side.  In  such  cases,  there  must  be  a  gradual  dying  out  of  the 
dislocation  towards  either  end ;  and  there  will  usuaUy  be  one  or 
more  points  where  the  displacement  has  reached  a  maximum. 
Sometimes,  as  may  be  seen  in  coal-workings,  a  fault  with  a  consider- 
able maximum  throw  splits  into  minor  &ults  at  the  terminations. 
In  other  cases  the  oflGshoots  take  place  along  the  line  of  the  main 
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flssure.  Exceedingly  complioated  examples  ooonr  in  some  coal- 
fields, where  the  ooimected  faults  become  bo  numerous  that  no  one 
of  them  deserves  to  be  called  the  main  or  leading  dislocation.  By 
a  series  of  branch  faults  the  effect  of  a  main  &iilt  may  be  QeutraliEed 
or  rerersed.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  main  fault  at  its  eastern 
portion  throws  down  60  Mhoms  to  the  north,  and  that  at  intervals 
thiee  faults  on  the  same  side  strike  ofT  from  it,  each  having  a  down- 
throw of  25  fathoms  to  the  east ;  the  combined  effect  of  these  branch 
&ults  viU  be  to  reverse  the  throw  of  the  main  fault  towards  its 
western  end,  and  make  it  a  downthrow  of  15  fathoms  to  the  south. 

Oroaps  of  Fanlta. — The  sabsidenoe  or  elevation  of  a  large 
mass  or  block  of  rock  haa  usnally  taken  place  by  a  combination  of 
faults.  Detiuled  maps  of  coal-nelds,  suim  as  those  published  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a 
mile,  fnmiBh  much  instructive  material  for  the  study  of  the  way  in 
whi^  the  crust  of  the  earth  haa  been  reticulated  by  faults.     In  most 


Fio.  262.— Mip  OF  PABT  or  tek  Sooth  Wales  OoAL-ruuj). 
A  A,  Ooal  messureB;  L  L,  OorbonileronalimMtoae  dipping  beneath  the  ooftl-meararei 
as   shown    by  the   utows;   a  a,  dip-bulta;    S,  BnanBaft;    H,  the   Momblea; 
B.  G,  Briatol  <?■ ' 


cases,  dip-faults  are  predominant,  sometimes  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
as  in  the  portion  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field  represented  iu 
Fig.  262.  In  other  places  the  dislocations  run  in  all  directions  bo 
as  to  divide  the  ground  into  an  irregular  network. 

It  often  happens  that,  by  a  suocession  of  parallel  and  adjoining 
faults,  a  series  of  strata  is  so  dislocated  that  a  given  stratum  which 
may  be  near  the  surface  on  one  side  is  cariiea  down  by  a  series  of 

2  u  2 
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steps  to  Bome  distance  below.  Excellent  examples  of  these,  gtep- 
feulte  (Fig.  263)  are  to  be  seen  in  tlie  coal-fields  on  botb  Bides  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  estuary  of  tbe  Forth.     Instead,  however,  of 


n?>^TTm^ 


Fia.  263. — BTEP-FADLn,  LiHLiTaoowBHinB. 


having  the  same  downthrow,  parallel  fanlts  frequentljf  show  a  moTe- 
ment  m  opposite  directions.  If  the  mass  of  rock  between  them  has 
subsided  relatively  to  the  surronnding  ground,  tbey  are  trough- 
faults  (Fig.  264).  They  enclose  wedge-shaped  masses,  of  which  the 
apices,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  faults,  point  downwards.  It 
wiU  be  observed  that  the  hade  of  these  faults  is  in  each  case  towards 
the  downthrow  side,  and  that  the  wedge-shaped  masses  with  broad 
bottoms  have  risen,  while  those  with  narrow  bottoms  and  broad  tops 
have  sunk. 


Via.  264.— TaoraH-FACLTs. 

Detection  and  tracing  of  Paulta. — As  a  rule,  faults  give  rise 
to  little  or  no  feature  at  the  surface,  so  that  their  exiet«ncd  would 
commonly  not  be  suspected.  They  comparatively  rarely  appear  in 
visible  sections,  but  are  apt  rather  to  conceal  themselves  under 
surface  accumulations  just  at  those  points  in  a  ravine  or  other 
natural  section  where  we  might  hope  to  catch  them.  Yet  they 
nndoubtedly  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 

feological  BtnioLure  of  a  district  or  country,  and  should  consequently 
e  traced  with  the  greatest  care.  In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  in 
countries  like  much  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  superficial  deposits,  the  position  of  iaiilts 
cannot  be  seen,  but  must  he  inferred.  Experience  will  teach  the 
student  that  the  mere  visible  section  of  a  fault  on  some  cliEF  or  shore 
does  not  necessarily  afford  such  clear  evidence  of  its  nature  and 
effects  as  may  be  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  region  where  it 
does  not  show  itself  at  the  surface  at  all.  In  fact,  he  might  be 
deceived  by  a  single  section  with  a  fault  exposed  in  it,  and  might  be 
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led  to  regard  that  faalt  ae  an  importaat  aad  dominant  one,  while  it 
might  be  only  a  secondary  dislocation  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
a  great  fracture,  for  which  the  evidence  would  be  elsewhere  obtain- 
able, but  which  might  never  be  seen  itself.  The  actual  position 
(within  a  few  yards)  of  a  large  iault,  its  line  across  the  country,  its 
effect  on  the  surface,  its  influence  on  geological  structure,  its  amonnt 
of  vertical  displacement  at  difierent  parts  of  its  course — all  this 
information  may  be  admirably  worked  out,  and  yet  the  actual 
fracture  may  never  be  seen  in  any  one  single  section  on  the  ground. 
A  visible  exposure  of  the  fracture  would  be  interesting ;  it  would 
give  the  exact  position  of  the  line  at  that  particular  pkoe ;  but  it 
wonld  not  be  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  fault,  nor 
would  it  perhaps  furnish  any  additional  information  of  importance. 
The  existenae  of  an  unseen  fault  may  usually  be  determined  by  an 


Vm,  365. — Htp,  iLLUBTOiTnia  toe  DETHmoH  of  ah  vsbkbs  Facuf. 

A,  Fi^-Diap,  dtowing  the  dnta  aatnally  obtoiaed  on  the  groirad ;  B,  oi»nplt)ted  Hap, 

■bowing  the  geological  Btnicture  of  the  diBtiioi. 

examination  of  the  geolt^cal  structure  of  a  district.  An  abruptly 
truncated  outcrop  is  always  suggestive  of  fracture,  though  sometimes 
it  may  be  due  to  unconformable  deposition  against  a  steep  declivity. 
If  a  series  of  strata  (as  in  Fig.  265)  be  discovered  dipping  con- 
tinuously in  one  general  direction  at  angles  of  10°  or  more,  and  if  at 
a  short  distance  another  different  group  be  found  inclined  in  another 
direction,  the  two  series  thus  striking  at  fach  other,  a  fault  will 
almost  always  be  required  to  explain  their  relation.  If  all  the 
evidence  obtainable,  irom  the  sections  in  watercourses  or  other- 
wise, be  put  upon  a  map  (as  in  A,  Fig.  265)  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  dislocation  must  run  somewhers  near  the  points  marked  //,  aa 
there  is  no  room  for  either  series  to  turn  round  so  as  to  dip 
below  the  other.  Tbey  must  be  mutually  tmucated.  The  com* 
pleted  map   would  represent  them  separated   by  a  fault  (FF,   in 
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Fig.  B).  The  upthrow  or  downcast  side  of  the  dislocation  would  be 
determined  by  the  observer's  knowledge  of  the  order  of  superposition 
of  the  respective  groups  of  strata. 

The  existence  of  a  fault  having  been  thus  proved  from  an 
examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  ground^  its  line  across 
the  country  may  be  approximately  laid  down — 1st,  by  getting  ex- 
posures of  the  two  sets  of  rock,  or  the  two  ends  of  a  severed  outcrop 
on  either  side,  as  near  as  possible  to  each  other,  and  tracing  the  trend 
of  the  dislocation  between ;  2nd,  by  noting  lines  of  springs  along  the 
supposed  course  of  the  fault,  subterranean  water  frequently  finding 
its  way  to  the  surface  along  such  fissures;  3rd,  by  attending  to 
surface  features,  such  as  lines  of  hollow,  or  of  ridge  rising  above 
hollow,  the  effect  of  a  fault  often  being  to  bring  rocks  of  unequal 
rosistaooe  together  so  as  to  allow  the  more  durcUble  to  rise  more  ot 
loss  steeply  from  the  fracture.^ 

Pabt  Vn.— Eruptive  (Igneous)  Rocks  as  Part  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 

The  lithological  differences  of  eruptive  rocks  having  already  been 
described  in  £ook  II.  (p.  129),  it  is  their  larger  features  in  the 
fl()l(i  that  now  require  attention, — ^features  which  in  some  cases  are 
readily  explicable  by  the  action  of  modem  volcanoes ;  in  other  oases 
bring  oefore  us  parts  of  the  economy  of  volcanoes  never  observable 
in  any  recont  cone ;  or  reveal  deep-seated  rock-structures  whicb  lie 
far  l>enoath  the  upper  or  volcanic  zone  of  the  terrestrial  cmst  A 
study  of  the  igneons  rocks  of  former  ages  as  built  up  into  the  f^me- 
work  of  the  crust,  serves  to  augment  our  knowledge  of  volcanic 
action. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  evident  that  if  eruptive  rocks  have  been 
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oxtrudod  firom  bolow  in  all  geological  ages,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
donndation  of  the  land  has  been  continuously  in  progress,  many 
n^iiHHOi  of  molten  material  poured  out  at  the  surface  must  have  been 
rtiUovtH].  But  the  removal  of  theee  superficial  sheets  must  neces- 
sarily have  nnooTored  their  roots  or  downward  prolongations,  and 
tht)  grtM\tor  the  denudation  the  deeper  down  must  have  been  the 
f>riginal  ptisition  of  the  rocks  now  exposed  to  daylight.  In  Fi^.  266, 
for  example,  a  section  by  De  la  Beche  shows  a  district  in  which  a 
feries  of  tuffs  and  breccias  (h  b)  traversed  by  dvkes  (a  a)  is  covered 
nno(»iformaUy  by  a  newer  series  of  deposits  (dd^  Properly  to  ap> 
preoiate  the  relations  and  history  of  the  rocks,  we  must  bear  in  mind 

»  (See  •*  Field  GMkcr**b7tbewtlMr»ClaplBrZ. 
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that  origioally  they  presented  some  such  outline  as  in  Fig.  267,  where 
the  present  surface  (that  of  Fig.  266)  down  to  which  denudation  has 


Fia.  267.^Rs8TORBD  Outline  of  the  obiqihal  Fobu  of  Gbottnd  in  Fio.  266  (B.). 

proceeded  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line  n  8.^  We  may  therefore 
a  priori  expect  to  encounter  different  levels  of  eruptivity,  some  rocks 
being  portions  of  sheets  that  solidified  at  the  surface,  others  forming 
different  parts  of  the  pipe  or  column  that  connected  the  superficifd 
sheets  with  the  internal  reservoir  whence  the  lava  proceedea.  But 
we  may  also  infer  that  many  masses  of  molten  rock,  after  being 
driven  so  far  upward,  came  to  rest  without  ever  finding  their  way  to 
the  surface.  It  cannot  always  be  affirmed  that  a  given  mass  of  in- 
trusive igneous  rock,  now  denuded  and  exposed  at  the  surface,  was 
ever  connected  with  any  superficial  manifestation  of  volcanic  action. 
Now  there  will  obviously  be  some  difference  between  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep-seated  masses,  and  this  difference  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  volcanic  action 
that  it  ou^ht  to  be  clearly  kept  in  view.  It  would  manifestly  lead 
to  confusion  if  no  distinction  were  drawn  between  those  igneous 
masses  which  reached  the  surface  and  consolidated  there,  like 
modem  lava-streams  or  showers  of  ashes,  and  those  which  never 
found  their  way  to  the  surface  but  consolidated  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth  beneath  it.  There  must  be  the  same  division  to  be  drawn  in 
the  case  of  every  active  volcano  of  the  present  day.  But  at  a 
modem  volcano  only  the  materials  which  reach  the  surface  can  be 
examined,  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  what  still  lies  underneath 
being  matter  of  inference.  In  the  revolutions  to  which  the  crust  of 
the  earth  has  been  subjected,  however,  denudation  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  removed  supnerficial  sheets  of  lava  and  tuff,  and  has  exposed  the 
subterranean  continuations  of  the  erupted  rocks ;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  has  laid  open  the  very  heart  of  masses  which,  though  eruptive, 
seem  never  to  have  been  directly  connected  with  actual  volcanic  out- 
bursts. All  those  subterranean  intruded  masses,  now  revealed  at  the 
surface  only  after  the  removal  of  a  depth  of  overlying  rock,  may  be 

frouped  together  into  one  division  under  the  names  Plutonic, 
ntrusive,  or  Subsequent.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  which 
came  up  to  the  surface  as  ordinary  volcanic  rocks,  whether  molten 
or  fragmental,  and  were  consequently  contemporaneously  interstra- 
tified  with  the  formations  which  happened  to  be  in  progress  on  the 
surface  at  the  time,  may  be  classed  in  a  second  group  under  the 
names  Yolcanii^  Interbedded,  or  Contemporaneous. 

>  De  ]a  Beohe,  «<  GeoL  ObBorrer,"  p.  561, 
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It  is  obyioiis  that  these  can  be  used  only  as  relative  tenns. 
Every  truly  volcanic  mass  which,  by  being  poured  out  as  a  lava- 
stream  at  the  surface,  came  to  be  regularly  interstratified  with  con- 
temporaneous accumulations,  must  have  been  directly  connected 
below  with  molten  matter  which  did  not  reach  the  surface.  One 
part  of  the  total  mass  therefore  would  be  included  in  the  second 
group,  while  another  portion,  if  ever  exposed  by  geological  revolu- 
tions, would  be  classed  with  the  first  group.  Selaom,  however,  can 
the  same  masses  which  flowed  out  at  the  surface  be  traced  directly 
to  their  original  underground  prolongations. 

It  is  evident  that  an  intrusive  rock,  though  necessarily  subse- 
quent in  age  to  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  been  thrust,  need  not 
be  long  subsequent.  Its  relative  date  can  only  be  certainly 
affirmed  with  reference  to  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  broken. 
It  must  obviously  be  younger  than  these,  even  though  they  lie  upon 
it,  if  they  bear  evidence  of  alteration  by  its  influence.  The  probable 
geological  date  of  its  eruption  must  be  decided  by  evidence  to  be 
obtained  from  the  grouping  of  the  rocks  all  around.  Its  intrusive 
character  can  only  certainly  determine  the  limit  of  its  antiquity. 
We  know  that  it  must  be  younger  than  the  rocks  it  has  invaded ; 
how  much  younger  must  be  otherwise  determined.  Thus,  a  mass  of 
granite  or  a  series  oi  granite  veins  (a  a,  Fig.  268)  is  manifestly 
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Fig.  268.— Sbotion  sHOwiNa  tbb  Relatiyx  Age  or  ks  Intbusive  Bock  (£.)• 

posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  (Ti>  h)  through  which  it  has  risen, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  older  than  overlying  undisturbed  and 
unaltered  rocks  (c\  or  than  others  lying  at  some  distance  (ef)  which 
contain  worn  fragments  derived  from  the  granite. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  interbedded  or  contemporaneous  igneous 
rock  has  its  date  precisely  fixed  by  the  geological  horizon  on  which 
it  lies.  Sheets  of  lava  or  tufT  interposed  between  strata  in  which 
such  fossils  as  Calymene  Blvmeribachti,  Leptama  sericea,  Atrypa  retv- 
eularisy  Orthis  elegantiula,  and  Pentamerua  Knightii  occur,  would 
be  unhesitatingly  assigned  by  a  geologist  to  submarine  volcanic 
erupticms  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  A  lava-bed  or  tuff  intercalated 
among  iitrata  containing  Sphenopteris  affinis,  Lepidodendron  Velthei^ 
mianum,  Leperditia^  and  other  associated  fossils,  would  unequivocally 
prove  the  existence  of  volccmic  action  at  the  surface  during  the 
Lower  Oarboniferous  period,  and  at  that  particular  part  of  the 
period  represented  by  the  horizon  of  the  volcanic  beii.  Similar 
eruptive  material  associated  with  Ammonites^  Bdemnites,  Pentaerinitee, 
&c.,  would  certainly  belong  to  some  zone  in  the  great  Mesozoic  suite 
of  formations.  An  interbedded  and  an  intrusive  mass  found  on  the 
same  platform  of  strata  need  not  necessarily  be  coeval.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latter^  if  clearly  intruded  aiong  the  horizon  of  the 
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former,  would  obviously  be  posterior  in  date.  It  will  be  understood 
then  that  the  two  groups  have  their  respectiye  limits  determined 
mainly  by  their  relations  to  the  rocks  among  which  they  may  happen 
to  lie,  though  there  are  also  special  internal  characters  which  help  to 
discriminate  them. 

The  value  of  this  classification  for  geological  purposes  is  great.  It 
enables  the  geologist  to  place  and  consider  by  themselves  the  granites, 
quartz-porphyries,  and  other  crystalline  masses  which,  though  [lying 
sometimes  perhaps  at  the  roots  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  werefore 
intimately  connected  with  volcanic  action,  yet  owe  their  special 
characters  to  their  having  consolidated  under  pressure  at  some  depth 
within  the  earth's  crust;  and  to  arrange  in  another  series  the  lavas 
and  tuffs  which,  thrown  out  to  the  surface,  bear  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  the  ejected  materials  from  modem  volcanoes.  He  is  thus 
presented  with  the  records  of  hypogene  igneous  action  in  the  one 
^roup,  and  with  those  of  superficial  volcanic  action  in  the  other.  He 
IS  furnished  with  a  method  of  chronologically  arranging  the  volcanic 
phenomena  of  past  ages,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  collect  materials 
for  a  history  of  volcanic  action  over  the  globe. 

In  adopting  this  classification  for  unravelling  the  geological 
structure  of  a  region  where  igneous  rocks  abound,  the  student  will 
encounter  instances  where  it  may  be  di£Scult  or  impossible  to  decide 
in  which  ^roup  a  particular  mass  of  rock  must  be  placed.  He  will 
bear  in  mmd,  nowever,  that  after  all,  such  schemes  of  classification 
are  proposed  only  for  convenience  in  systematic  work,  and  that  there 
are  no  corresponding  hard  and  fast  lines  in  nature.  He  will  recog- 
nize that  all  crystalline  or  glassy  igneous  rocks  must  be  intrusive  at 
a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface,  for  every  contemporaneous 
sheet  has  obviously  proceeded  from  some  internal  pipe  or  mass,  so 
that  though  interbedded  and  contemporaneous  with  the  strata  at  the 
top,  it  is  intrusive  in  relation  to  the  strata  below. 

The  characters  by  which  an  eruptive  (igneous)  rock  may  be 
distinguished  are  partly  lithological  and  pamy  geotectonic  The 
lithological  characters  have  already  been  fully  given  (Book  II. 
p.  129).  Among  the  more  important  of  them  are  the  predomi- 
nance of  silicates,  and  notably  of  felspars,  hornblende,  mica,  augite, 
olivine,  &c. ;  a  prevailing  more  or  less  tnoroughly  cystalline  structure ; 
the  frequent  presence  of  vitreous  matter,  either  macroscopically  or  mi- 
croscopically ;  and  the  occurrence  of  porphyritic,  cellular,  pumieeous, 
slaggy,  and  amygdaloidal  structures.  These  characters  are  never 
aU  united  in  the  same  rock.  They  possess  likewise  various  values 
as  marks  of  eruptivity,  some  of  them  being  shared  with  the  crystal- 
line schists  which  were  certainly  not  eruptive.  On  the  whole, 
the  most  trustworthy  lithological  evidence  of  the  eruptive  character 
of  a  rock  is  the  presence  of  glass,  or.  traces  of  an  original 
glassy  base.  We  do  not  yet  certainly  know  of  any  natural 
vitreous  substance  except  of  an  eruptive  nature.  The  occurrence  or 
association  of  certain  minerals,  or  varieties  of  minerals,  in  a  rock 
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may  also  afford  presumptive  evidencse  of  its  igneous  origin.  Sanidine, 
leucite,  olivine,  nepheline,  for  example,  are  for  the  most  part  charac- 
teristic volcanic  mmerals,  and  mixtures  of  finely  crystallized  triclinic 
felspars  with  dark  augite,  olivine,  and  magnetic  iron,  or  with  horn- 
blende, are  specially  met  with  among  eruptive  rocks. 

But  it  is  the  geotectonic  characters  on  which  the  geologist  must 
chiefly  rely  in  establishing  the  eruptive  nature  of  rocks.  These 
vary  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  rocks  have  con- 
solidated. We  shall  consider  them  as  they  are  displayed  by  the 
Plutonic,  or  deep-seated,  and  Volcanic,  or  superficial  phase  of 
eruptivity. 

Section  I.    Plntonic,  Intmsive  or  subsequent 

Phase  of  Eruptivity. 

We  have  here  to  consider  the  structure  of  those  eruptive  masses 
which  have  been  injected  or  intruded  into  other  rocks,  and  have  con- 
solidated beneath  the  surface.  One  series  of  these  masses  is  crystalline 
in  structure,  but  with  felsitic  and  vitreous  varieties.  It  includes  most 
of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  especially  the  older  forms  (granite, 
syenite,  quartz-porphyry,  pitchstone,  diorite,  &c.).  The  other  series 
is  fragmented  in  character,  and  includes  the  agglomerates  and  tuffs 
which  have  filled  up  volcanic  orifices. 

After  some  practice,  the  field-geologist  acquires  a  facultv  of 
discriminating,  even  in  hand-specimens,  crystalline  rocks  which  nave 
consolidated  beneath  the  surface  from  tihose  which  have  flowed  out 
as  lava-streams.  .  Coarsely  crystalline  granites  and  syenites,  with  no 
trace  of  any  vitreous  ground-mass,  are  readily  distinguishable  as 
plutonic  masses ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cellular  or  slaggy  lavas 
are  easily  recognized  as  superficial  outflows,  or  as  closely  connected 
with  them.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  such  differences  of  texture, 
though  furnishing  useful  helps,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  always  and 
in  afi  degrees  perfectly  reliable.  We  find,  for  example,  that  some 
lavas  have  appeared  at  the  surface  with  so  coarsely  crystalline  a 
structure  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  by  a  casual  observer  for  granite ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  open  pumiceous  or  slaggy 
structure  is  certainly  indicative  of  a  lava  that  has  consolidated  at  or 
near  the  surface,  a  finely  cellular  character  is  not  wholly  unknown 
in  intrusive  sheets  and  dykes  which  have  consolidated  below  ground. 
Again,  masses  of  fragmentary  volcanic  material  are  justlj^  regarded 
as  proofs  of  the  superficial  manifestation  of  volcanism,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  occur  in  beds  which  were  accumulated  on  the 
surface  as  the  result  of  successive  explosions.  Yet  cases,  which  will 
be  immediately  described,  may  be  found  in  many  old  volcanic  districts 
where  such  fragmentary  materials  have  fallen  back  into  the  volcanic 
funnels,  and  filling  them  up  have  been  compacted  there  into  solid 
rock,  or  where  they  may  occasionally  have  been  produced  by  ex- 
plosions of  lava  within  subterranean  caverns. 

The  general  law  which  has  governed  the  intrusion  of  igneous 
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lock  within  the  earth's  crust  may  be  thns  stated :  Every  fluid  mass 
imipelled  upwards  by  pressure  from  below,  or  by  the  expansion  of  its 
own  imprisoned  vapour,  has  sought  egress  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  That  line  has  depended  in  each  case  upon  the  structure 
of  the  terrestrial  crust  and  the  energy  of  eruption.  It  may  have  been 
determined  by  an  already  existent  dislocation ;  by  planes  of  strati* 
fication,  by  the  surface  of  junction  of  two  unconformable  formations, 
irregular  contemporaneously  formed  cracks,  or  by  other  more  com« 

Eix  lines  of  weakness.  Sometimes  the  intruded  mass  has  actually 
ed  and  obliterated  some  of  the  rock  which  it  has  invaded,  incor- 
porating a  portion  into  its  own  substance.  The  shape  of  the  channel 
of  escape  has  thus  determined  the  external  form  of  the  intrusive  mass, 
as  the  mould  regulates  the  form  assumed  by  cast-iron.  This  re- 
lation offers  a  very  convenient  means  of  classifying  the  intrusive 
rocks.  According  to  the  shape  of  the  mould  in  which  they  have 
solidified,  they  may  be  arranged  as — (1)  bosses  or  amorphous 
masses,  (2)  sheets,  (3)  veins  and  dykes,  and  (4)  necks. 

§  1.    Bosses. 

Bosses  or  amorphous  masses  consist  chiefly  of  crystalline  coarse- 
textured  rocks.  Granite  and  syenite  are  the  most  conspicuous,  but 
yarious  quartz-porphyries,  felsites,  diorites,  trachytes,  dolerites,  &c., 
also  occur,  where  rocks  assume  this  form  as  well  as  that  of  sheets, 
dykes,  and  contemporaneous  beds,  it  is  commonly  observed  that 
they  are  more  coarsely  crystalline  when  in  amorphous  masses  than 
in  any  other  form.  Doleritic  rocks  afford  many  examples  of  this 
characteristic.  In  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  for  instance,  while  the 
outflows  at  the  surface  have  been  fine-grained  basalts  and  anamesites, 
the  masses  consolidated  underneath  have  generally  been  coarse 
dolerites  and  diabases.^ 

Granite. — It  was  once  a  firmly-held  tenet  that  granite  is  the 
oldest  of  rocks,  the  foundation  on  which  all  other  rocks  have  been 
laid  down.  This  idea  no  doubt  originated  in  the  fact  that  granite  is 
found  rising  from  beneath  gneiss,  schist,  and  other  crystalline  masses, 
which  in  tneir  tnm  underlie  very  old  stratified  formations.  The 
intrusive  character  of  granite,  shown  by  its  numerous  ramifying 
veins,  proved  it  to  be  later  than  at  least  those  rocks  which  it  b^ 
invaded.  Nevertheless  the  composition  and  structure  of  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  were  believed  to  be  best  explained  by  supposing  these 
rocks  to  have  been  derived  from  the  waste  of  granite,  ana  thus, 
though  the  existing  intrusive  granite  had  to  be  recognized  as 
posterior  in  date,  it  was  regarded  as  only  a  subsequent  protrusion 
of  the  vast  underlying  granitic  crust.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  the 
primsBval  or  fundamental  nature  of  granite  held  its  ground.  From 
what  is  known  regarding  the  fusion  and  consolidation  of  rocks 
{ante,  p.  292,  seq.) ;  and  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  microscopic 

>  Trans.  Boy,  8oe,  Eddn,  xxix.  p.  493  (1879). 
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structure  of  granite  itself,  it  appears  now  to  be  established  that 
granite  has  always  consolidated  under  ^reat  pressure,  in  presence  of 
superheated  water,  with  or  without  liquid  carbon  dioxide,  fluorine,  &c. 
{antCf  pp.  295,  302),  conditions  which  probably  never  obtained  at  the 
earth's  immediate  surface,  unless  perhaps  in  tnose  earliest  ages  when 
the  atmosphere  was  densely  loaded  with  vapours  and  when  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  must  have    been    enormous 

f(p.  83).  But  whether  the  original  crust  was  of  a  granitic  or  of  a 
lassy  character,  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  been  or  is  ever  likely  to 
e  found. 
The  presence  of  granite  at  the  existing  surfiEtce  is,  therefore,  in 
all  cases  due  to  the  removal  by  denudation  of  masses  of  rock  under 
which  it  originally  consolidated.  The  fact  that,  wherever  extensive 
denudation  of  an  ancient  series  of  crystalline  rocks  has  taken  place, 
a  subjacent  granite  nucleus  is  apt  to  appear,  does  not  prove  that 
rock  to  be  of  a  primaeval  origin.  It  shows,  however,  that  the  lower 
portions  of  crystalline  rocks  very  generally  assume  a  granitic  type, 
and  it  suggests  that  if  at  any  part  of  the  earth  we  could  bore  deep 
enough  into  the  crust  we  should  probably  come  to  a  granitic  layer. 
That  this  layer,  even  if  general  round  the  globe,  is  not  everywhere 
of  the  highest  geologic^  antiquity,  or  at  least  has  consolidated  at 
widely  different  periods,  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  &ct  that  in 
many  cases  it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  later  date  than  fossiliferous 
formations  the  geological  position  of  which  is  known ;  that  is,  the 
granitic  layer  has  invaded  these  formations,  rising  up  through 
them,  and  probably  melting  down  portions  of  them  in  its  progress. 
Granite  invades  and  alters  rocks  of  all  ages  up  to  late  Mesozoio  or 
Tertiary  formations.  Hence  it  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
the  earliest  nor  to  any  one  geological  period,  but  rather  it  has 
been  extruded  at  various  epochs,  and  may  even  be  in  course  of 
extravasation  now,  wherever  the  conditions  required  for  its  pro* 
duction  have  existed.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  granite  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  association  with  older,  and  therefore  lower,  thaa 
with  newer  and  higher  rocks.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  case.  Granite  having  a  deep-seated  origin 
must  rise  through  the  lower  and  more  ancient  masses  before  it  can 
reach  the  overlying  more  recent  formations.  But  many  protrusions 
of  granite  would  doubtless  never  ascend  beyond  the  lower  rocks. 
Subsequent  denudation  would  be  needed  to  reveal  these  protru- 
sions, and  this  very  process  would  remove  the  later  formations  and 
at  the  same  time  any  portions  of  the  granite  which  might  have 
reached  them. 

Granite  frequently  occurs  in  the  central  parts  of  mountain 
chains;  sometimes  it  forms  there  a  kind  of  core  to  the  various 
gneisses,  schists,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  More  frequently  it 
appears  in  large  eruptive  bosses,  which  traverse  indifferently  the 
rocks  on  the  line  of  which  they  rise,  and  commonly  send  out  abun- 
dant veins  into  them.     Sometimes  it  even  overbes  schistose  and 
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other  rocks,  as  in  the  Fiz  de  Graves  in  the  upper  Engadine,  where 
a  wall-like  mass  of  granite,  with  syenite,  dionte,  and  altered  rocks, 
may  be  seen  resting  upon  schists/  In  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tain ranges  it  is  found  likewise  in  large  bed-like  masses  which  run 
in  the  same  general  direction  as  the'  rocks  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

Relation  of  Granite  to  contiguous  Rocks. — ^From  an 
early  period  the  attention  of  geologists  has  been  given  to  the  evident 
mineralogical  change  which  has  token  place  among  stratified  rocks 
as  they  approach  a  mass  of  granite.  This  change  has  been  specially 
studiea  in  some  European  areas,  of  which  those  of  the  Yosges,  the 
Hartz,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Norway,  are  well 
known.  The  nature  of  the  metamorphism  thus  superinduced  upon 
rocks  is  more  particularly  discussed  at  p.  578. 

The  south-east  of  Ireland  supplies  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
relation  between  granite  and  its  surrounding  rooks  (Fig.  269).  A  mass 
of  granite  70  miles  in  length  and  from  7  to  17  in  width  there  stretches 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  along  the  strike  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.  These  strata,  however,  have  not  been  upraised  by  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  expose  their  lowest  beds  dipping  away  from  the  granite. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  been  contorted  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  that  rook ;  at  least  they  often  dip  towards  it,  or  lie  horizontally  or 
undulate  upon  it,  apparently  without  any  reference  to  movements  whioh 


Fia.  269.— SBonozr  AOBoes  pabt  of  the  Granite  Belt  of  the  South-east  of  Ibelakd. 

a,  Granite ;  h  6,  patches  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  lying  on  the  granite  at  yarions 
diistances  from  the  main  Lower  Silurian  area,  0  0. 

it  could  have  produced.  As  Mr  Jukes  has  shown,  the  Silurian  st;rata  are 
underlaid  by  a  vast  mass  of  Cambrian  rocks,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
invaded  by  the  granite  before  it  could  have  reached  its  present 
horizon.  He  infers  that  the  granite  must  have  slowly  and  irregularly 
eaten  its  way  upward  through  the  Silurian  rocks,  absorbing  much  of 
them  into  its  own  mass  as  it  rose.  For  a  mile  or  more  the  stratified  beds 
next  the  granite  have  been  altered  into  mica-schist,  and  are  pierced  by 
numerous  veins  from  the  invading  rock.  Within  the  margin  of  the  granitic 
mass  belts  or  rounded  irregular  patches  of  schist  (h  h)  are  enclosed; 
but  in  the  central  tracts  where  the  granite  is  widest,  and  where  there- 
fore we  may  suppose  the  deepest  parts  of  the  mass  have  been  laid  bare,  no 
such  included  patches  of  altered  rock  ooour.  From  the  manner  in  whioh 
the  scliistose  belt  is  disposed  round  the  granite,  it  is  evident  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  latter  rock  where  it  extends  beneath  the  schists 
must  be  veiy  uneven.  Doubtless  the  granite  rises  in  some  places  much 
nearer  to  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  than  at  others,  and  sends  out 
veins  and  strings  which  do  not  appear  above  ground.  If,  as  Mr  Jukes 
supposes,  a  thousand  feet  of  the  schists  could  be  restored  at  some  parts 

»  Studer, "  Geologic  der  Schweitz,"  i.  p.  290, 
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of  the  granite  belt,  no  doubt  tbe  belt  would  there  be  entirely  bniied ;  or 
if,  on  tixe  other  hand,  the  same  thickness  of  rock  could  be  stripped  off 
some  parts  of  the  band  of  schist,  the  solid  granite  underneath  would  be 
laid  bare.  The  extent  of  granite  surface  exposed  must  thus  be  largely 
determined  by  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  by  the  angle  at  whi(& 
the  upper  suiface  of  the  granite  is  inclined  beneath  the  schists.  Where 
the  inclination  is  high,  prolonged  denudation  will  evidently  do  oom- 
paratively  little  in  widening  the  belt.  But  where  the  slope  is  gentle, 
and  especially  where  the  surface  undulates,  the  removal  for  some 
distance  of  a  comparatively  slight  thickness  of  rock  may  uncover  a 
large  breadth  of  underlying  granite.^  Portions  of  the  metamorphosed 
rocks  left  by  denudation  upon  the  surface  of  the  granite  boss,  are 
relics  of  the  deep  cover  under  which  the  granite  no  doubt  originally 
lay,  and  being  tougher  than  the  latter  rock  they  have  resisted  waste 
so  as  now  to  cap  hills  and  protect  the  granite  bdow,  as  at  Lugnaquilla 
(L,  in  Fig.  269). 

Becent  observations  by  Professor  Hull  and  Mr.  Traill,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  have  shown  that  in  the  Moume  Moun- 
tains a  mass  of  granite  has  in  some  parts  risen  up  through  highly 
inclined  Silurian  rocks,  which  consequently  seem  to  be  standing  almost 
upright  upon  an  underlying  boss  of  granite.  The  strata  are  sharply 
truncated  by  the  crystalline  mass,  and  are  indurated  but  not  otherwise 
altered.  The  intrusive  nature  of  the  granite  is  well  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  numerous  dykes  of  dark  melaphyre  are  cut  off  when  they 
reach  that  rock.^     The  aocompanyiDg  diagram  (Fig.  270)  is  taken  from 
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Fie.  270. — SsonoM  or  Slietenamaddt,  Hoxtbitb  Mountainb. 

a,  a,  Lower  Silnrian  etrata  dipping  at  high  angles ;  6,  h.  Dykes  of  basalt  (melaphyre), 
cutting  these  strata  but  truncated  by  the  granite  o,  vhioh  along  the  outer  margia 
and  in  extruded  yeins  passes  into  a  quartz-porphyry,  d,  d, 

one  of  the  sections  in  which  this  remarkable  structure  is  portrayed  by 

these  observers. 

In  the  Lower  Silurian  tract  of  the  south  of  Scotland  several  large 

intrusive  bosses  of  granite  occur  (Fig.  271).     The  strata  do  not  dip  away 

from  them  on  all  sides,  but  with  trifling  exceptions  maintain  their  normal 

N.E.   and  S.W.  strike  up  to  the  granite  on  one  side,  and  resume  it 

again  on  the  other.      The  granite  indeed  has  not  merely  pushed  aside 

the  strata  so  as  to  make  its  way  past,  but  actually  occupies  the  place  of 

so  much  Silurian  greywacke  and  shale,  which  have  disappeared  as  if 

they  had  been  blown  out  or  had  been  melted  up  into  the  granite.     There 

is  usually  a  metamorphosed  belt  of  about  a  mile  in  width  in  which,  as 

they  approach  the  granite,  the  stratified  rocks  assume  a  schistose  or 

gneissoid  character.    Numerous  small,  dark,  often  angular  patches  or 

.fragments  of  mica-schist  may  be  observed  in  the  marginal  parts  of  the 

'  See  Jukes's  Manual  of  CMogp,  3rd  ed.  j>.  243. 
'  Horit(mtal  Section  No.  22,  Oeol.  8urv.  L^nd. 
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p-anite.^  Oocasionally  granite-Teins  protrude  from  the  main  masses,  but 
in  the  metamorphosed  zone  whioh  anrrounds  the  Criffel  granite  area  in 
Eirkondhright,  uandrede  of  dykes  and  veins  of  various  leMtio  or  elva- 
nitio  rooks  occur. 

Similar  features  are  presented  by  the  granite  bosses  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  vhioh  have  been  risen  through  Devonian  and  Garboniferous 
'strata.     The  Dartmoor  mass  is  specially  instructive.     As  shown  by  the 


Via,  371. — Plui  of  Gruhtx  Boss,  Oubhbkobb  of  Punr,  SooTLum, 


Lower  BUonan  stntti  (a),  amODg  which  are  some  oaoBpicnoni  budi  ofV. 

thraeitia  and  grapiclitio  aboles  (b).  The  anowi  show  the  dlreodon  oT  dip;  the 
parallel  lines  that  of  the  strike.  The  ting  within  the  dotted  line  round  Ute  gnuite 
Tliiflii—  the  belt  of  met&mDiphism, 

early  work  of  De  la  Beohe,  it  passes  aorosa  the  boundary  betwew  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  areas,  extending  ohiefly  Into  tiie  latter,  so 
that  it  outs  across  strata  of  different  ages.  In  domg  so  it  has  risen 
irresistibly  through  the  orost  without  seriously  affecting  the  general 
strike  of  the  rocks.  It  cat«  off  the  ends  of  old  voloanio  bands,  and  of 
associated  grits  and  shales  into  whioh  it  sends  veins.^ 

'  Bound  the  T"frgi"«i  poitioaa  of  taaar  gnnite  boiHC 
the  TOi^  abound*  in  noh  <TyBlalliue  eDoloBiireB  (p.  133). 
The  more  aogidu  and  iiregnlarly  ahsped  of  theaa, 
OTideiitl]'  poitiotu  of  the  aiuToanding  rodka  oausht  up  in 
the    granite,    are   OMomonly    fragments   of    micaiMiljigt,  i 

Kein,  ko.,  retaining  theii  foliution,  which  ma;  have 
m  dereloped  in  them  after  theii  diarapdon  and  ea- 
elotnre  in  the  granite.  Other  roimded  coDOretlona  and 
oaviUea  lined  or  filled  with  crjitala  are  doe  to  Irr^nlar 
aegregatioD  in  the  mws  of  granite.  Examples  of  thia 
nature  occur  in  the  Cornish  and  Deron  granite^  as  in 
Fig.  272,  which  ia  cited  b;  De  la  Beche  aa  showing  a 
central  cavity  (a),  not  qnite  filled  with  long  erjiatals  of 
Bchoil  anrrounded  with  an  envelope  of  qnarti  and  scjiorl 
(b),  outside  ti  wlilch  lie*  a  seoond  enTolope  of  the  Bsme 
minerals,   the    whorl    ptedomiuating,   the    whole    being 

contamea  in  «  light  flai^loured  and  markedlj  felnia^ie    ^„  ,„_c,.T*m«  0»» 
granite.    See  a  paper  by  J.  A.  FhlUips,  Q.  J.  Gaol.  80c. 
xuvi.  p.  1. 

■  De  Lt  Beobe,  "  Beport,  Devon  and  Cornwall."  p.  11)5. 
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Connection  of  Granite  with  Volcanic  Books. — ^The 
manner  in  which  some  bosses  of  granite  penetrate  the  rocks  among 
which  they  occur  strongly  recalls  the  structure  of  volcanic  necks  or 
pipes.  The  granite  is  found  as  a  circular  or  elliptical  mass  which 
seems  to  descend  vertically  through  the  surrounding  rocks  without 
seriously  altering  or  disturbing  them^  as  if  a  tube-shaped  opening 
had  been  blown  out  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  up  which  the  granite 
had  risen.  Several  of  the  granite  masses  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
above  referred  to  exhibit  this  character  very  strikingly  (Fig.  271). 
That  granite  and  granitoid  rocks  have  probably  been  associated  with 
volcanic  suction  is  mdicated  by  the  way  in  which  they  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Skye^  Mull^  and  other 
islands  in  the  Inner  Hebrides.  Mr.  Jukes  suggested  many  years 
ago  that  granite  or  granitoid  masses  may  lie  at  the  roots  of  volcanoes 
and  may  be  the  source  whence  the  more  silicated  lavas  proceed.^ 

Metamorphic  Origin  of  some  Granite. — ^The  association 
of  volcanic  action  with  metamorphism  has  been  already  referred  to 
(p.  308).  While  the  instances  are  few  where  any  satisfactory  con- 
nection can  actually  be  traced  between  granitic  masses  and  true 
lava-form  or  volcanic  rocks,  the  close  relationship  between  granite 
and  the  crystalline  schists  has  long  been  recognized.  Leaving  forthe 
present  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  these  schists,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  some  instances  at  least  gneissoid  and  schistose  rocks  are  the 
results  of  the  metamorphism  of  mechanically  formed  sedimentary 
strata.  That  the  gramte  associated  with  such  rocks  is  of  meta- 
morphic origin,  that  is  to  say,  has  been  produced  by  the  gradual 
softening  and  recrystallization  of  other  rocks  at  some  depth  within 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  seems  in  the  highest  degree  probaole.  This 
granite  is  associated  with  gneiss  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  both 
have  had  a  common  origin,  and  as  gradations  can  be  traced  from 
this  gneiss  through  less  distinctly  crystalline  schists  into  unaltered 
strata,  such  granite  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  of  meta- 
morphism, me  various  schists  and  gneisses  being  less  advanced 
stages  of  the  process  (p.  578,  seq.).  Provided  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  altered  rock  be  similar  to  that  of  granite,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  granite  resulting  from  its  alteration  should  be  supposed  to 
differ  in  any  noteworthy  particular  from  eruptive  ^anite.  The 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  have  indeed  distin- 
guished two  granites  in  Galway,  one  of  which  (characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  orthoclase  and  oligoclase)  they  regard  as  metamorphic, 
the  other  (with  orthoclase  only)  as  igneous.  More  recently  in  the 
east  of  the  island  they  have  separated  two  groups  of  granites,  of 
which  the  intrusive  masses  are  composed  of  dark-coloured  qua^, 
orthoclase,  albite,  and  black  mica  (Mourne  Mountains),  while  the 
metamorphic  variety  is  formed  of  grey  felspar,  quartz,  and  black 
mica. 

*  Manual  of  Oeology,  2nd  ed.  p.  93 ;  Geikie,  Tr oim,  Gecl.  8oe.  Edin,  ii.  p.  901 ;  Jtidd 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol,  8oe,  zxx.  p.  220 ;  Beyer,  ^'  ^tiag  znt  Pbysik  der  Eruplioiien." 
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The  mineralogioal  composition  of  granite  formed  by  the  meta- 
morphism  of  other  and  specially  sedimentary  rocks  must  necessarily 
vary  with  that  of  the  masses  out  of  which  it  has  arisen.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  true  granite  outward 
into  the  schistose  and  gneissose  masses,  of  which  instructive  ex- 
amples occur  in  the  Scottish  EQghlands  (Fart  YIII.),  and  in  northern 
New  York  and  New  England.^  But  such  a  transition  need  not 
always  occur,  for  if  the  granite  was  subject  to  unequal  pressure 
(which  it  assuredly  would  in  most  cases  be),  it  would  in  its  soft, 
pasty  condition  undoubtedly  be  soueezed  into  any  rents  made  in 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  woula  thus  imitate  a  truly  eruptiye 
mass,  which  in  actual  fact  it  would  then  be.  When  granite  rises 
through  unaltered  or  only  locally  altered  strata,  it  may  fairly  be 
termed  igneous  and  intrusive.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  extensive  masses  of  schist  and  gneiss, 
many  of  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  foliated 
structure,  its  metamorphic  origin  may  at  least  be  strongly  suspected. 
Fundamentally,  indeea,  eraptive  and  metamorphic  granite  seem  to 
be  due  only  to  different  modifications  of  the  same  subterranean 
processes.  A  mass  of  originally  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  depressed 
to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet  within  the  earth's  crust,  where, 
subjected  to  vast  pressure  and  considerable  heat  in  presence  of 
interstitial  water  or  steam,  it  may  be  metamorphosed  into  crystalline 
schist.  A  portion  of  this  mass,  imdergoing  extreme  alteration,  may 
so  completely  lose  all  trace  of  its  original  fissile  structure  as  to  become 
amorphous  crystalline  granite,  some  of  which  may  even  be  thrust  as 
veins  into  the  less  highly  changed  parts  above  and  around.  One 
stage  further  would  bring  before  us  a  connection  opened  between  the 
earth's  surface  and  such  a  deep-seated  giunitic  mass,  and  the  con- 
sequent ascent  and  outburst  of  acid  lavas  and  their  fragmental 
accompaniments  (p.  544).  ^ 

Diorite^  Soo. — On  a  smaller  scale  usually  than  granite,  other 
crystalline  rocks  assume  the  condition  of  amorphous  bosses.  Diorite, 
syenite,  quartz-porphyry,  and  members  of  the  basalt  family  have  often 
been  erupted  in  irregular  masses,  partly  along  fissures,  partly  along 
the  bedding,  but  often  involving  and  apparently  melting  up  portions 
of  the  rocks  through  which  they  have  made  their  way.  Suon  bosses 
have  frequently  tortuous  boundary-lines,  since  they  send  out  veins 
into  or  cut  capriciously  across  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  Wales,  as 
shown  by  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  are  pierced  by  huge  bosses  of  difibrent  crystalline 
rocks,  mostly  included  under  the  old  term  "greenstone,"  which,  after 
running  for  some  way  with  the  strike  of  the  strata,  turn  round  and 
break  across  it,  or  branch  and  traverse  a  considerable  thickness  of 
stratified  rock.    In  central  Scotland  numerous  masses  of  dolerite  and 

S[uartziferous  diabase  have  been  intruded  among  the  Lower  Carboni- 
erous  formations.     One  horizon  on  which  they  are  particularly 

>  Dana,  Amer,  Jmir.  Soi,  xx.  (1880),  p.  194.  *  See  Dana,  op,  ait 
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abimdant  lies  about  the  base  of  the  CarboDiferooB  Limestone  series. 
Along  that  horizon  they  rise  to  the  enuface  for  many  miles,  sometimea 
ascending  or  descending  in  geological  position,  and  breaking  here 
and  there  abruptly  across  the  strata.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  have  actually  melted  down  some  parts  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
particularly  the  limestone.  Considerable  petrographical  differences 
occur  among  them,  which  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  incorporation  of  such  extraneous  material  into  their  mass.  Gaps 
occur  where  these  intrusive  rocks  do  not  rise  to  the  anrface,  but  as 
they  resume  their  position  again  not  far  off,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  are  really  connected  under  these  blank  intervals. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  has  described,  under  the  name  of  "  laccolite," 
a  structure  in  the  Henry  Mountains  in  Southern  Utah,  which  is 
probably  not  uncommon  in  denuded  volcanic  districts.  Large  bosses 
of  trachytio  lava  have  risen  from  beneath,  but  instead  of  flndmg  their 
way  to  the  surface,  have  spread  out  laterally  and  pushed  up  the  over- 
lying strata  into  a  dome-shaped  elevation.    Here  and  there  smaller 


Fm.  273.— Ideal  Gwraon  (W  thbeb  "  LAOOOLTrEg."  aftbe  Uilbert. 

sheets  proceeding  from  the  main  masses  have  been  forced  between 
the  beds,  or  veins  have  been  injected  into  fissures,  and  the  overlying 
and  contiguous  strata  have  been  considerably  metamorphosed.' 

Effects  on  Contiguous  Bocks. — Many  intmsiTe  bosses  have 
greatly  affected  the  texture,  (md  even  the  mineralogical  composition 
of  the  rocks  through  which  they  have  been  erupted.  The  amount  and 
nature  of  the  change  produced"  vary  with  the  character  and  bulk  of 
the  eruptive  mass  as  well  as  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  surrounding 
materials  to  alteration.  Diorite,  diabase,  melaphyre,  basalt,  felsite, 
and  other  eruptive  rocks  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  very 
considerable  metamorphism  of  the  adjacent  strata.  These  phenomena 
are  manifested  also  by  intrusive  slieets,  dykes,  veins,  and  necks.  They 
belong  to  the  series  of  changes  embraced  under  the  head  of  contact 
metamorphism,  and  are  grouped  together  for  description  in  the  next 
Part  (p.  572). 

■  Tram.  Sou.  Boe.  Sdin.  xxlx.  p.  476. 
,  p ....    „         „_._._..._  .,, 
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Connection  with  Volcanic  Action. — There  can  belittle 
donbt  that  in  regard  to  eruptive  masses,  particularly  of  the  dioritic, 
diabasie,  and  doleritic  or  basaltic  series,  though  the  portions  now 
visible  consolidated  under  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  overlying 
material,  they  must  in  many  cases  have  been  directly  connected  with 
superficial  volcanic  action.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  under- 
ground ramifications  of  the  ascending  molten  rock  which  poured 
K)rth  at  the  surface  in  streams  of  lava,  though  these  superficial 
portions  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  O^ers  may  mark  the 
position  of  intruded  masses  which  were  arrested  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  open  a  new  volcanic  vent. 

§2.  Sheets. 

Eruptive  masses  have  been  intruded  between  other  rocks,  and 
now  appear  as  more  or  less  regularly  defined  beds.  In  almost  all 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  these  intrusionB  have  taken  place  between 
the  planes  of  stratification.  The  ascending  molten  matter,  after 
breaking  across  the  rocks,  or  rather  after  ascending  through  fissures 
either  previously  formed  or  opened  at  the  time  of  the  outburst,  has 
at  last  found  its  path  of  least  resistance  to  lie  along  the  bedding 

E lanes  of  the  strata.    Accordingly  it  has  thrust  itself  between  the 
eds,  raising  up  the  overlying  mass  and  solidifying  as  a  nearly  or 
exactly  parallel  cake  or  sheet. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  these  intercalated  sheets  must  present  such 
points  of  resemblance  to  a  stream  of  lava  that  flowed  a^ve  ground 
as  to  make  it  occasionally  a  somewhat  di£Bcult  matter  to  determine 
its  true  character,  more  especially  when,  owing  to  extensive  denuda- 
tion, or  other  cause,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rock  can  now  be  seen. 
The  following  characters  mark  intrusive  sheets,  though  they  must  not 
be  supposed  to  be  all  present  in  every  case.  (1.)  They  do  not  rigidly 
conform  to  the  bedding  of  the  rocks  among  which  they  are  intercalated, 
but  sometimes  break  across  it  and  run  along  on  another  platform. 
(2.^  They  catch  up  and  involve  portions  of  the  surrounding  strata. 
(3.)  They  sometimes  send  veins  into  the  rocks  above  and  below  them. 
(4.)  They  are  connected  with  dykes  or  pipes  which,  descending 
through  the  rocks  underneath,  have  been  tne  channels  by  which 
the  intrusive  sheets  were  supplied.  (5.)  They  are  commonly  most 
close-drained  at  their  upper  and  under  surfaces,  and  most  coarsely 
crystalline  in  the  central  portions.  (6.)  They  are  rarely  cellular  or 
amygdaloidal.  (7.)  The  rocks  both  above  and  oelow  them  are  usually 
hardened  and  otherwise  more  or  less  altered. 

As  a  well-known  and  (from  its  association  with  the  Huttonian  and 
Wemerian  disputes)  classical  example  of  this  structure,  the  mural 
escarpment  called  Salisbury  Crags  at  Edinburgh  may  be  described. 
This  is  a  sheet  of  crystalline  dolerite  which  can  be  tnused  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1500  yards,  lying  among  the  red  and  grey  sandstones,  shales, 
and  impure  limestones,  which  form  the  base  of   the  Oarboniferous 
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BTstem  of  central  Sootland.  Ab  the  general  dip  of  the  rooks  U  north- 
easterly, it  forma  a  lofty  oliff  facing  west  and  south,  from  the  base  of 
whioh  a  long  graaay  elope  of  d^rie  stretohes  down  to  the  Tallev  in 
fW>nt ;  the  thic^esa  of  the  sheet  at  the  highest  part  of  the  bed  is  ahont 
80  feet,  but  at  a  distance  of  6^0  yards  to  the  north  this  thickness  dimin- 
ishes to  less  than  a  half.  At  first  the  dolerite  might  be  taken  for  a 
conformable  sheet,  regularly  interposed  between  the  sedimentary  strata. 
Bnt  an  examination  of  the  beds  on  which  it  rests  shows  that  it  trans- 
greesively  passes  over  a  succession  of  platforms,  and  eventually  comes  to 
rest  at  tiie  ea^  end  on  strata  somewhat  lower  in  geological  position 
than  those  at  the  north  end.     Moreover,  another  parulel  intmsive 


Fia.  271. — DiAaaunuTio  Vieit  of  Salibbcbt  CoAas,  EoiNBimaH. 

sheet  intercalated  In  a  lower  portion  of  the  sandstone  series  gradually 
approaches  the  rock  of  Salisbury  Crags.  They  are  both  transgressive 
across  the  strata,  and  they  appear  to  unite  in  a  l&rge  mass  called 
Samson's  Ribs. 

On  the  west  front  a  large  dyke-like  mass  of  the  eruptive  rock 
defloends  Tertically  through  the  sandstones,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
not  improbably  a  pipe  or  feeder,  from  which  the  molten  rock  originally 
rose  (Iig.  274).  Au>i^  the  sonthem  face  of  the  escarpment  several  in- 
HtmctiTe  ^poBures  show  the  behaviour  of  the  dolerite  to  the  strata  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way.    Fig.  275,  for  example,  represents  a  portion 


Fig,  275.— SicnoN  at  babe  of  Sodth  Fboht  of  Saubburt  Crags. 

SbowiDg  portion  of  strata  cat  ODtbrintnidve  Dolerite.    a,  nndBtoDo^  shales,  Ac; 

b,ioi6tite.   Length  of  secticm  22  feet. 

of  the  underlying  strata  carried  away,  the  dolerite  having  been 
wedged  in  below  one  of  the  remaining  broken  ends.  Again,  veins  and 
threads  of  the  eruptive  rook  have  been  injected  into  fragments  of  the 
strata,  caught  up  in  its  mass  (Fig.  276).    The  strata  in  contact  with  the 
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dolerite  have  been  maoh  haTdeiied,  the  shales  being  oo&verted  into  a  kind 
of  porcellanite,  and  the  sandstones  into  quartEite.^  The  dolerite  in  the 
neotre  of  the  bed  is  a  ooarse-grained  rock,  in  which  the  oomponent 
minerals  can  readily  be  detected  with  a  tens,  or  even  wim  the 
unassisted  eye.  But  as  it  approaches  the  eedimentary  beds,  above  and 
below,  it  becomes  finely  oryBtatline.  I  have  had  sections  cut  for  the  micro- 
scope, showing  the  actual  junction  of  the  two  rocks.  (See  Fig,  25,  p.  148.) 
In  these  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  dolerite,  for  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  inwards  &om  its  edge,  consists  mainly  of  an  altered 
glass  in  whioh  lie  well-formed  crystals  of  triolinio  felspar  and  nnmerons 
opaque  tufted  mioroliths,  wbioh  may  be  of  augite.  An  inch  back  &om 
the  edge  the  glass  and  the  microliths  have  alike  disappeared,  and  the 
rock  is  merely  a  crystalline  dolerite,  though  finer  in  grain  than  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  bed.  Nnmeroua  steam  or  gas  vesicles  occur  in 
the  vitreons  part,  some  of  them  empty,  but  mostly  filled  with  oalcite  or  a 


brown  ferroginous  earth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vitreous 
struotore  of  this  marginal  film  was  originally  that  of  the  whole  rook. 
The  thinness  of  the  glassy  crust  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  known 
as  to  the  feeble  thermal  conductivity  of  lava.  When  the  dolerite  was 
intruded  it  was  no  doubt  a  molten  glass  containing  much  absorbed 
vapour,  the  escape  of  which  at  its  high  temperature  was  probably  the 
main  agent  in  indurating  the  adjacent  strata.  In  a  number  of  slices  cat 
from  different  parts  of  the  central  portion  of  the  dolerite,  I  have  failed 
to  detect  any  of  the  steam-holes  so  marked  in  the  outer  vitreous  edge. 
The  retention  of  this  absorbed  vapour  in  the  general  mass  of  the  molten 
rook  doubtless  fiicilitated  the  process  of  crystallization  from  the  original 
glassy  oondition. 

This  greater  cloeenees  of  testure  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  forms 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  an  intrusive  as  contrasted  with  a 
contemporaneous  sheet  jji,  563).     Microecopio  examination  of  these 

'  Ur.  Sorb?  haa  oboerred  in  iperaineiu  fn»a  this  locality  sliwd  b;  him  for  mion)- 
Mopic  examination  that  the  Said  caritiM  in  the  qoorU  graiiu  have  bsen  emptied. — 
"  Address,"  Q.  J.  Otol.  Boo.  ui. 
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marginal  parts  from  many  of  the  intrusive  sheets  in  central 
Sootiandy  snows  that  even  wnere  no  distinct  glass  remains  the  rock 
is  crowded  with  black  opaque  microliths  arranged  in  a  delicate 
geometric  network.  Back  from  the  surface  of  contact  these 
microliths  disappear^  and  the  magnetite  or  titaniferous  iron  assumes 
its  ordinary  crystalline  and  often  indeterminate  or  imperfect 
contours.  Whether  these  bodies  were  developed  only  along  the 
marginal  portions  of  the  intrusive  maiss  and  belong  to  conditions  of 
rapid  cooling  and  escape  of  vapour,  or  were  origmaHy  present  as 
incipient  forms  of  crystallization  throughout  the  entire  rock,  but 
have  been  lost  in  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  crystalline  forms,  is 
not  quite  clear,  though  the  former  supposition  seems  most  probable. 

Anotiier  lithological  characterstic  of  the  intrusive  as  compared 
with  the  interbedded  sheets  is  the  considerable  variety  of  composi- 
tion and  structure  which  may  be  detected  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  mass.  A  rock  which  at  one  place  gives  under  the  micro- 
scope a  crystalline-granular  texture,  with  the  mineral  elements  of 
dolerite,  will  at  a  short  distance  show  a  coarsely  crystalline  texture 
with  abundant  orthoclase  and  free  quartz — ^mmerals  which  do  not 
belong  to  normal  dolerite.  These  differences,  like  those  above 
referred  to  as  noticeable  among  amorphous  bosses,  seem  too  local  and 
sporadic  to  be  satisfactorily  referred  to  original  differences  in  the 
composition  of  various  parts  of  the  molten  magma,  or  to  segregation 
by  gravitation  or  otherwise.  They  suggest  rather  that  great 
intrusive  sheets  have  here  and  there  involved  and  melted  down 
portions  of  rocks,  and  have  thus  acquired  locally  an  abnormal 
composition.^ 

Effects  on  Contiguous  Bocks. — ^Admirable  examples  of 
the  alteration  produced  by  eruptive  masses  are  not  uncommomy  pre- 
sented at  the  contact  of  intrusive  sheets  with  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Induration,  decoloration,  fusion,  the  production  of  a  prismatic  struc- 
ture, conversion  of  coal  into  anthracite,  of  limestone  into  marble, 
and  other  alterations,  may  be  observed.  The  nature  of  these  changes 
is  described  at  p.  572. 

Connection  with  Volcanic  Action. — Many  volcanic  rocks 
occur  in  the  form  of  intrusive  sheets,  as  felsite,  quartz-porphyry, 
diorite,  melapbyre,  diabase,  dolerite,  basalt,  trachyte,  and  others.  The 
remarks  above  made  regarding  the  connection  of  intrusive  bosses 
with  volcanic  action  may  be  repeated  with  even  greater  definiteness 
here.  Intrusive  sheets  abound  in  old  volcanic  districts  intimately 
associated  with  dykes  and  surface  outflows,  and  thus  bringing  before 
our  eyes  traces  of  the  underground  mechanism  of  volcanoes.  Inter- 
esting examples  of  this  connection  occur  among  the  Carboniferous 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  basin  of  the  Forth.*  Many  of  the  "  necks  "  or 
former  volcanic  vents  are  associated  with  intrusive  sheets,  which 
probably  mark  some  of  the  subterranean  protrusions  of  molten  rock 

^  Trans.  Soy,  Soo,  Edin.  zxix.  p.  492.    Clough,  Oeol.  Mag,  18S0,  p.  43S. 
'  Be«  Trans,  Bay,  8oo,  Edin.  zxix.  p.  474. 
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daring  the  earlier  Btaeee  of  Tolcanic  action  before  communicatiou 
had  been  established  with  the  sarface,  or  towards  the  close  when,  the 
vents  having  been  choked  ap  with  erupted  material,  escape  to  the 
aariaoa  became  difficult. 

§3.  Veins  and  Dykes. 

The  term  "vein  "  is  rather  vaguely  employed  by  geologists.  It 
is  used  as  the  designation  of  any  mass  of  mineral  matter  which  has 
solidified  between  the  separated  walb  of  a  fissure.  When  this 
mineral  matter  has  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution  or  from 
sublimation,  it  forms  what  is  known  as  &  mineral  vein  (p.  589).  When 
it  has  been  injected  in  a  molten  or  pasty  state,  it  forms  an  eruptive 
vein;  or,  if  it  forms  a  vertical  wall-like  mass,  a  dyke.  When  it  has 
crystallized  or  s^;regated  out  of  the  component  materials  of  some 
stul  unconsolidated,  colloid,  or  pasty  rock,  it  is  called  a  aegregaiion 
vein, 

Eniptlve  or  Intrusive  Veins  and  Dykes  are  portions  of  once- 
melted  or  at  least  pasty  matter  which  have  been  injected  into 


rents  of  previously  solidified  rocks.  When  traceable  sufficiently  far, 
tbev  may  be  seen  to  swell  out  and  merge  into  their  parent  mass, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  they  may  become  attenuated  into 
mere  threads.  Sometimes  they  run  for  many  yards  in  tolerably 
straight  lines,  and  when  this  takes  place  along  the  stratification 
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they  look  like  beds.  At  these  parts,  they  are  of  couise  really 
intrusive  sheets.  Bnt  they  may  freqaenuy  be  foand  to  start 
suddenly  upward  or  downward,  and  to  break  across  the  bedding 
in  a  very  irregular  n 


No  rock  exbibitB  more  iDatmctively  than  granite  the  numerous 
varietiea  of  form  assumed  by  veina.  One  large  class  of  granite  veins  is 
probatly  referable  to  segregation-veins — indeed  in  the  case  of  Uioee  asso- 
ciated with  granitoid  gneiss,  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between 
segregation  and  eruption.  Where  veins  proceeding  from  a  granite 
mass  traverse  disrupted  strata  of  schist  or  gneiss,  they  may  be  intmsive, 
though  this  by  no  means  always  follows ;  for  in  the  archcean  gneiss 
of  Sutherland  the  abundant  pegmatite  veins,  even  when  cutting  across 
disrupted  bands  of  ^eiss,  pass  into  others  that  are  interbedded  with 
and  graduate  insensibly  into  the  gneiss,  so  that  the  whole  mass,  veins 
and  folia  alike,  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  same  great  complex 

E-ooesB — that  which  produced  the  ancient  crystalline  schists.      Most 
i^e  masses  of  granite  send  veins  into  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  often 
in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  complicated  network  (Figs.  278,  279). 


Fio.  278.— Qbanitb  Vbutb. 

Thoy  vary  in  breadth  from  several  feet  or  even  yai-ds  down  to  fine  fila- 
ments at  the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches,  They  frequently  cross  each 
other,  not  only  outside  of  the  granite  mass,  but  even  within  it>  They 
vary  much  in  texture  and  in  composition.  Sometimes  they  are  coarsely 
crystalline  pegmatite,  but  most  of  the  veins  of  this  kind  are  doubtleBfi  due 
rather  to  segregation  than  intrusion.  Lai^e  bosses  of  granite  are  often 
traversed  by  conspicuous  veins  of  pegmatite  (Fig.  284),  but  the  veins  doe 
most  probably  to  actual  intrusion  of  material,  are  commonly  finer-grained 
than  the  main  mass.  Besides  this  greater  closeness  of  texture,  these 
intrusive  veins  sometimes  present  considerable  difTereuces  in  mineralogical 
composition.  The  mica,  for  example,  may  be  reduced  to  exceedingly 
minute  and  not  very  abundant  flakes,  and  may  almost  disappear.  The 
quartz  also  occasionally  assumes  a  subordinate  plaoe,  and  the  rook  of 
we  veins  passes  into  eurite,  elvanite,  or  one  of  the  varieties  of  felsite  or 
quartz-porphyry.' 

Where  granite  appears  among  crystalline   sohists,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  its  intmsive  veins  are  apt  to  be  lost  among  the  abundant 
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proob  of  aepegation.  Bat  where  a  large  boas  riaee  in  »  r^on  of 
ordinary  seduaentary  rooks,  these  characters  are  strongly  defined.  It  U 
in  the  metamorphoeed  belt,  already  (p.  542)  desoribed  as  enoiroling  ftn 
introaire  boss  of  granite,  that  eraptive  veins  are  typically  doreloped 
and  most  readily  studied.  In  Cornwall,  for  example,  the  granite  and 
BOTTonndine  slates  are  abundantly  traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of 
granite  and  of  quartz'porphjry  (etvans),  which  are  most  nnmerous  near 
the  granite.  They  vary  in  width  from  a  few  iaohes  or  feet  to  50  fathoms, 
their  oentral  portions  being  oommonly  more  crystalline  than  the  sidee. 
They  frequently  enolose  angular  frf^ments  of  slate  (p.  643,  note).  In  the 
great  granite  r^ou  of  Leiuater  Mr.  Jnkea  traoed  some  of  the  elvans  for 
several  miles  mnning  in  parallel  bands,  each  only  a  few  feet  thick,  with 
intervals  of  200  or  300  yards  between  them.  Around  some  of  the 
granite   bosses  of  the  south  of  Sootland  similar  veins  oF  felsite  and 


r  Vkqts  ikto  Sun  (fr), 

poiphyry  abound.  The  granite  of  the  Wfdisatch  Mountains  in  Utah, 
which  rises  through  the  Upper  Carboniferous  limestones,  converting 
them  into  white  marble,  scuds  out  veins  of  granite-porphyry  and  other 
crystalline  compounds.  In  short,  all  over  the  world  it  is  common  for 
eruptive  bosses  of  this  rock  to  have  a  fringe  of  intrnsive  veins  (Fig.  280). 

Many  other  eruptive  rocks  (diorito,  diabase,  melaphyre,  basalt,  &c.) 
present  admirable  examples  of  intrusive  veins.  These  are  distdnguished 
mnn  those  of  granite  by  the  much  less  metamorphiam  with  which  they 
are  attended. 

Dykes  are  veins  of  eruptive  rock,  flUiug  vertical  or  highly- 
inclined  fissntes,  and  ate  bo  named  on  account  of  their  resemblaDoe 
to  walls  (SeoHee,  dykes).  Their  sides  are  often  as  parallel  and 
perpendicular  as  those  of  built  walls,  the  resemblance  to  human 
womnanship  being  heightened  by  the  numerous  joints  which, 
iaterseoting  each  other  along  the  face  of  a  dyke,  remind  us  of  well- 
fitted  masonry.    'Whete  the  Bairoanding  rocK  has  decayed,  the  dykes 
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may  be  seen  projecting  above  ground  exactly  like  waUa  (Fig,  281)  ; 
indeed  in  many  partB  of  the  west  of  Scotland  they  are  nuule  ose  of 
for  encloenres.  The  material  of  the  dykes  has  in  ouier  cases  decayed, 
and  deep  ditch-like  hollows  are  left  to  mark  their  sites.     The  coast- 


Fio.  230.— Uaf  of  P4BT  or  thi  Vxsma  Dwrwtrr  op  Owmotap,  Cobhwau.  (B.). 
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lines  of  manv  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  and  of  the  Clyde  Islands  furnish 
numerous  admirable  examples  of  both  kinds  of  scenerr. 

The  term  dyke  might  be  applied  to  some  of  the  wall-like 
intruBlons  of  quartz-porphyry,  eWanite,  and  even  of  granite,  but  it  is 
more  typically  illustrated  among  the  augitic  igneous  rocks,  such  as 
basalt,  diabase,  &c,  though  also  among  diorites,  porphyries,  pitch- 
stones,  &c.,  while  occasioiutlly  dykes  may  be  observed  even  of  taflf 
and  volcanic  agglomerate.  While  veins  have  been  injected  into 
irregular  branching  cracks,  dykes  have  been  formed  by  the  welling 
upwards  of  liquid  or  plastic  rock  in  vertical  or  steeply  inclined 
fissures,  though  obviously  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  two  forms  of  structure.  Sometimes  the  line  of  escape  has  been 
along  a  fault.  In  Scotland,  however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  region  for  this  kind  of  geological  structure,  the  vast  majority 
of  dykes  nse  along  fissores  which  have  no  throw,  and  are  therefore 
not  taults.  On  the  contrary,  the  dykes  may  be  traced  undeBected 
aciOBS  Bome  of  the  laigeet  &nlts  in  the  midland  counties. 
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Dykes  differ  from  veins  in  the  greater  patallelism  of  their  sides, 
their  verticality,  and  their  greater  regularity  of  breadth  and  per- 
Biatence  of  direction.  They  sometimea  occar  as  mere  plates  of  rock 
not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  at  other  times  they  attain 
a  breadth  of  twelve  fathoms  or  more.  The  smaller  or  thinner 
dykes  can  seldom  be  traced  more  than  a  few  yards ;  but  the  larger 
examples  may  be  followed  sometimes  for  miles.  Thus  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Scotland  a  remarkable  series  of  basalt-dykes  can  be 
traced  across  all  the  geological  formations  of  that  region,  inclading 
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the  older  Tertiary  basalt.  They  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  a 
general  north-west  and  south-east  direction  for  distances  of  20  and 
30  miles,  and  have  been  assigned  to  the  great  volcanio  activity  of 
the  Miocene  period.  A  remarkable  dyke  of  the  same  series  crosses 
the  north  of  England  from  near  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  for  fiilly  60 
miles  inland. 

Though  the  wall-like  form  is  predominant  among  dykes,  it  may 
readily  pass  into  vein-like  ramifications  and  into  intrusive  sheets 
(Fig.  277).  The  molten  material  took  the  channels  that  happened 
to  be  most  available.  If  the  fi^ssure  bent  off  at  an  angle  from  its 
previous  coarse,  or  if  another  adjacent  fissore  happened  to  be  more 
convenient,  the  ernptive  rock  might  change  its  course.  Again, 
while  the  chief  mass  of  ascending  lava  rose  in  one  main  fissure, 
portions  of  it  might  find  their  way  into  neighbouring  parallsl  rents, 
and  enclose  wall-like  portions  of  rock  within  the  dyke,  as  in  Fig.  282, 
where  the  total  breadth  of  the  main  dyke,  including  the  sandstone 
between  the  two  arms,  ia  about  30  fee^  the  sandstone  being  gently 
inclined,  and  the  portiim  enclosed  within  the  comer  of  the  dyke 
having  been  greatly  indurated. 
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In  internal  structure  considerable  diff^ences  may  be  detected 
among  dykes.      The  rock  may  appear  (a)  witli  no  definite  Btmctnre 
of  any  kind  oeyond  irregular  jointing ; 
(b)  columnar,  the  priems  striking  off  at 
Tight  angles  from  the  walls,  and  either 
going  completely  across  ^m  side  to 
side  or  leaving  a  central  non-columnar 
part  in   which   they   branch   and   lose 
themselves:    when  the  side  of  a  dyke 
having  this  structure  is  laid  bare,  it 
presents  a  network  of  polygonal  joints 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  prisms  which, 
Fio.  28!.— Pl*b  w  Dtki  curriHo  when  the  dyke  is  vertical,  lie  of  course 
Bakdbtonbs,  SnoBc,  Godbook,  in  a  horizontal  position,  whence  they 
RrapoEwaiuBB.  depart  in  proportion  as  the  dyke    is 

inclined :  occasionally  the  pnsms  are  as  well-formed  as  u  any 
columnar  bed  of  basalt ;  (o)  jointed  parallel  with  the  walls,  the  joints 
being  sometimes  ao  close  a&  to  cause  the  rock  to  appear  as  if  it 
consisted  of  a  series  of  vertical  plates  or  strata :  this  platy  cha- 
racter when  it  occurs  in  basalt  dykes  is  beat  developed  along  the 
walls ;  {d)  vesicular  or  amygdaloidal,  lines  of  minute  vesicles  having 
been  formed  parallel  with  the  walls,  and  attaining  their  greatest 
number  and  size  along  the  centre  of  the  dyke. 

As  a  rule,  the  outer  parte  of  a  dyke  of  crystalline  rock  are  finer- 
grained  than  the  centre.  Occasionally  the  external  surface  has  a 
vitreous  stmcture  precisely  analogous  to  that  already  described  in  the 
case  of  intrusive  sheets  (p.  o49).  Basalt  veins,  for  example,  have  not  in- 
frequently an  extetnal  coating  or  varnish  (tachylite,  hyalomelan,  &c.). 
It  occasionally  happens  also  that  the  central  portions  of  a  dolerite 
dyke  are  glassy,  of  which  structure  several  cases  have  been  observed 
in  Scotland ;  perhaps  in  these  instances  the  dyke  has  opened  along  its 
centre  and  a  treah  uprise  of  more  glassy  basalt  has  risen  in  the 
fissure.' 

EfTects  on  Contiguous  Bocks. — These  are  similar  to  the 
changes  produced  by  intrusive  sheete  and  other  eruptive  masses. 
Induration  is  the  most  frequent  kind  of  alteration.  Bemarkable 
examples  have  been  observed  where,  in  limestones  in  contact  with 
dykes,  a  saccharoid  crystallization  of  the  calcite  has  been  super- 
induced, and  where  even  new  crystalline  silicates  have  been 
developed  (p.  572). 

Segregation  Veins. — These  include  most  of  what  were  formerly 
and  not  very  happily  termed  "contemporaneous  veins,"  and  are 
peculiar  to  crystalline  rocks,  abounding  in  many  granites,  like- 
wise in  some  gneisses  and  schiste,  and  not  infrequently  to  be 
observed  in  sheete  of  diorite,  dolerite,  and  diabase.  They  run  as 
straight,  curved,  or  branching  ribands,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in 
thicmess.  Sometimes  they  are  finer  in  texture  than  the  rock  which 
>  See  Prws.  Boy.  Phyt.  8oe,  EeUn.  vol.  T- 1880,  p.  341. 
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they  tt&Tfirse,  thongh  the  rererse  is  frequently  the  c&Be,  more 
e^>eciall7  in  granite.  Close  examination  of  them  shows  that  instead 
of^bebig  sharply  defined  by  a  definite  junction  line  with  the  en- 
closing root,  tney  are  welded  into  that  rock  in  such  a  way  that  they 
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cannot  easily  be  broken  along  the  plane  of  nnion.  This  welding  is 
fonnd  to  be  due  to  the  mntnal  protrusion  of  the  component  crystal)) 
of  the  vein  and  of  the  surrounding  rock — a  structure  sometimes 
admirably  revealed  under  the  microscope.  Veins  of  this  kind 
evidently  point  to  some  process,  still  unexplained,  whereby  into  rents 


Fig.  2S4. — PEaHATiTE  Veik  associated  with  Foliatkd  Gramitb.    Robislaw  Qcabbt, 

g  g.  Ordinary  granite  of  the  mi 
paanng  ioieiiribly  into  g;  i 
neBta  ra  schorl. 

formed  in  the  deeply  buried,  and  at  least  partially  consolidated  or 
possibly  colloid  mass,  there  was  a  transfusion  or  exosmosia  of  some  of 
the  crystallizing  minerala  Along  the  margin  of  segregation  veins  in 
granite  a  foliated  structure  of  the  rock  may  be  occasionally  observed, 
as  in  some  of  the  large  granite  quarries  near  Aberdeen  (Fig.  284). 
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Coarse  pegmatite  veins  abouuding  in  large  plates  of  mnscorite, 
black  tourmaline,  and  quartz^  with  occasional  crystals  of  beryl  and 
other  minerolB,  merge  into  the  surrounding  granite,  which  for  a  few 
inches  along  the  contact  has  a  foliated  structure  precisely  resembling 
that  of  a  fine  gneiss.  Possibly  this  foliation  may  indicate  motion  of 
the  granite  mass  along  the  line  of  fissure,  while  the  rock  itself  or  the 
materials  of  the  fissure  were  still  capable  of  molecular  rearrangement* 

§  4.  Necks. 
Under  this  term  are  incladed  the  filled-up  pipes  or  fonnela  of 
former  Tolcanic  vents.  £very  series  of  volcanic  sheets  poured  out  at 
the  surface  must  have  been  connected  either  with  fissures  or  with 
orifices  probably  opened  in  lines  of  fissnre.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
eruptions,  the  orifices  have  remained  filled  with  lava  or  with  frag- 
mentary matter.  Bat  unless  subsequent  denudation  has  removed 
the  overlying  cone,  a  vent  lies  boned  under  the  materials  which 
came  out  of  it.  So  extensive,  however,  has  been  the  waste  of  the 
surface  in  many  old  volcanic  regions  that  the  vents  have  been  laid 
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1.  Tuff  oone  with  I«8Blt  ping  itill  buried  Dnder»edinieiitMT<'°<^i""°'Bt'o°B:  2.  Tnff 
cone  and  Maalt  ping  p«rtiall;  espoaed  b;  denudation. 

bare.  In  Fig.  285,  two  volcanic  funnels  are  represented,  one  of 
them  still  buried  under  overlying  formations,  the  other  partially 
exposed  by  denudation.  Such  accumulations  of  volcanic  material  in 
and  around  the  pipes  of  eruption  are  known  as  Necks.  The  study 
of  them  brings  oefore  uh  some  of  the  more  deep-seated  phenomena 
of  volcanic  action  that  cannot  usually  be  seen  at  a  modern  volcano. 

A  neck  is  circular  or  elliptical  in  ground-plan,  but  occasionally 
more  irregular  and  branching,  and  may  vary  in  diameter  from  a  few 
yards  up  to  a  mile,  or  even  more  (Fig.  286).  It  descends  into  the 
earth  perpendicularly  to  the  stratification  of  the  formation  to  which 
it  belongs.  Shoula  rocks  originally  horizontal  be  subsequently 
tilted,  a  neck  associated  with  them  would  of  course  be  thrown  out  of 
the  vertical  (Fig.  285).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  vertical  descent  of 
the  necks  into  vie  earth's  crust  has  been  comparatively  little  inter- 
fered with.  In  external  form  necks  commonly  rise  as  cones  or  dome- 
'  8oe  pp.  307,  813, 
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shaped  hilla  (Fig.  287).    This  contour,  however,  is  not  that  of  the 
original  volcanoes,  but  is  due  to  denndation.     OccaBionally  the  rocks 
of  a  neck  have  been  so  worn  away  that  a  great  hollow,  suggestive  of 
the  original  crater,  occupies  their 
site.    (Fintry  Hille,  Stirlingshire.)  t^ 
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veiiu;  S,  Urge  bed  or  block  ol  nn^atone.  h   SI'S 

TbeNeokineaatireiaboateObySTyuds.  «  |j_, 

The  anowB  mark  the  dip  (^  the  Btnta.  a    g  ^tS 

It  might  be  supposed  that  necks  S  ^m^ 

should  always  rise  on  lines  of  fissure.  T  3^-* 

But  in  central  Scotland,  where  they     '  fe  ..^J 

abound  in  rocks  of  Carboniferous  d  'l.^^ 

age,  it  is  quite* exceptional  to  find  £  '^I'S 

one  placed  on  s  fault.    As  a  rule,  S~'% 

they  seem  to  be  independent  of  the  ^"S  = 

structure  of  the  crust  through  which  ^         §  a  J 

they  rise.  "g  g-g 

The  materials  filliog  up  ancient  "^  s  ? 

volcanic  orifices  may  be  (a)  some  |^'-| 

form  of  lava,  as  fetstone,  quartz-  ^"^  " 

Krphyry,      diabase,      porpnyrite,  ^ 

salt  J    or    (h)    the    fragmentary  "* 
materials  which  fell  back  into  the  throat  of  the  volcano  and  finally 
solidified  there.    la  many  instances  both  kinds  of  rock  occur  in  the 
same  neck,  the  main  mass  consbting  of  agglomerate  or  toff  with  a 
central  pipe  or  numerous  veins  of  lava.    Among  the  Palieozoio 
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Tolcanic  districts  of  Britain  neoke  not  infrequently  are  filled  with 
some  BJliceons  crystalline  rock,  snch  aa  a  quartz-porphyry  or  felsite, 
even  where  the  snrrouading  lavae  are  basic.  The  great  vent  of  the 
Braid  Hills  near  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  is  filled  with  felsite  tuff  containing  70  per  cent, 
of  silica,  where  the  lavas  which  Sowed  from  it  are  basic  porphyrites 
with  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  this  acid.  Agaio,  at  Largo  in  Fife, 
strings  of  qnartz-felsite  occur  in  one  of  the  necEs,  though  all  the  sur- 
rounding lavas  are  basalts.  Necks  of  agglomerate  and  fine  tuff  abound 
among  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  volcanic  regions  of  Scotland, 
and  are  laid  bare  in  so  many  admirable  sections,  that  these  regions 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  for  this  kind  of  geological  structure. 

The  frf^mentary  materials  in  necks  consist  mainly  of  different 
lava-form  rocks  imbedded  in  a  gravelly  pmeririo-like  matrix  of  more 
finely  comminuted  debris  of  the  same  rocks;  but  they  also  contain, 
sometimes  in  abundance,  fragments  of  the  strata  through  which  the 
necks  have  been  drilled.   Occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  Maare  of  the 
EiJel,  these  non-volcanic  fragments  constitute  most  of  the  debris 
(p.  243).  When  this  is  the  case  we  may  infer  that  after  the  first  gaseous 
explosions,  the  activity  of  the  vent  ceased,  without  the  rise  of  the  lava 
column  or  its  ejection  in  dust  and  fragments  to  the  surface.     So 
unchanged  are  many  of  the  pieces  of  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  or 
other  stratified  rock  in  the  necks,  that  they  have  evidently  never 
been  exposed  to  any  high  temperature.     In  some  cases,  however, 
considerable  alteration  is  displayed.     Dr.  Heddle,  from  observations 
in  Fife,  concluded  that  the  altered  blocks  in  the  tuff  there   must 
have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  between  660°  and  900°  Fahr.* 
Among  the  numerous  vents  of  central  Scotland  pieces  of  fino 
stratified  tuff  not  infrequently  appear  in  the  agglomerates.      This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  not  uncontimon 
occurrence  of  a  tumultuous,  fractured, 
and  highly-inclined  bedding  of  the 
tuff  with  a  dip  towards  the  centre  of 
the  neck  (Figs.  287,  288),  appeara  to 
show  that  the  pipes  were  partly  filled 
up  by  the  sahsiiknce  of  the  tuff  con- 
solidated in  beds  within  the  crater 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  funnel. 
Further  indication  of  the  probable 
Fm.28B.-PL«,oFNECK,oNBHOB^  s«i«?nal    character    of    the    tnff    is 
AT  Elik,  Fife.  turnislieQ  by  abundant  pieces  of  en- 

T,tuff;tbeuTowHmarkiDgtheiDiniid  closed  coniferous  wood,   which  may 
Dip;  8, BUkdttonea  through  vMch  have  belonged  to  trees  or  bm^wood 

SViJajSr '"°''°  °^'-  """  e'f  T°  *>  '■'7  ''"P^  »'  *« 

cones ;  for  these  fragments  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  the  estuarine  and  marine  strata,  out  of  which  the  cones 
rose. 

'  nant.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  myIW.  p.  467. 
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It  is  common  to  find  among  necks  of  taS,  nDmeroua  dykes 
and  veins  of  lava, which,  ascending  thzongh  tiie  tnff,  are  nsnallT 
conSned  to   it,  though  occasionally  they  penetrate   the   snrroimcl- 
ing   strata.     They    are    often    beantifully 
columnar,  the  columns  diverging  from  the 

sides  of  the    dykes  and  being  frequently  « 

curved.  s 

Proofs  of  subsidence  round  the  sides  of  2 

vents  may  often  be  observed.     Stratified  ^ 

rocks  through  whi<^  a  volcanio  funnel  baa  f^ 
been  opened  commonly  dip  into  it  all  round, 

and  may  even  be  seen  on  edge,  as  if  they  S 

had  been  dragged  down  by  the   subsidence  ^ 

of  the  materials  in  the  vent.     Beautiful  |i  S 

examples  occur  along  the    shores    of  the  g  J 

Firth  of  the  Fortb.^    The  fact  of  subsidence  ^  | 

beneath  modem  volcanic  cones  has   been  §  ^■ 

already  referred  to  (pp.  232,  243).  |  ~| 

Effects  on   Contignoas  Books. —  |  at 

The  strata  round  a  neck  are  usually  some-  <^  il 

what  hardened.    Sandstones  have  acquired  S  ^  J 

sometimes  a  vitreous   lustre;    argillaoeons  B  Icf 

beds  have  been  indurated  into  porcellanite ;  a  S  " 

coal-seams  have  been  bomt  and  rendered  H  f '^ 

unworkable.    The  ooal-workings  in  Fife  and  ^  J  « 

Ayrshire  have    revealed    many   interesting  I  "^M 

examples  of  these  changes,  which  may  be  i  -^y 

partly  doe  to  the  heat  of  the  ascending  _  d'*! 

column  of  molten  rock  or  ejected  fragment^  |    ,^ 

partly  to  the  rise  of  heated  vapours,  even  J  1  i, 

for  a  long  time  robsequently  to  Uie  volcanio  "  n 

explosioDB.     Proofs  of  a  metamorphism  pro-  S  oa" 

baoly  doe  to  the  latter  cause  may  sometimes  .  «* 

be  seen  within  the  area  of  a  neck.     Where  g  J 

the  altered  materials  are  of  a  fragmentary  J 

character,  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  3 

change  can  be  best  estimated.     What  was  ^f 

originally    a   general    matrix    of  volcanio  i' 

dust    has    been  converted  into  a  crystal-  J 

line    and   even   porphyritic   mass,   through  ^ 

which  the  dispersed  blocks  of  the  Kglom-  S 

erate,    though    likewise    intensely    altered,  " 
are    still    recognizable.      Sach    blocks    as, 
from  the  nature  of  their  substance,   must 
have  offered  most  resistance  to  change, — pieces  of  sandstone  or 

qaartz,  for  example,— stand  out  prominently  in  the  altered  mass. 
For  an  exoellmit  aun^  from  New  Ztalaod 

2  o 
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thongh  even  they  have  imdei^oue  mote  or  tees  modification,  t-he 
saodHtone  beiog  conrerted  into  vitreoiu  quartz-rock.* 

Section  n.  Interbedded  Volcanic  or 
ContemporaneooB  Phase  of  Kmp- 
tivity. 

Masses  of  igneoos  materials,  ejected  to 
the  surface  in  some  of  the  forms  now 
visible  in  modem  volcanoes,  possess  great 
T^oe  as  fixing  the  geological  epoch  of 
volcanic  eruptions.  It  is  evident  that  on 
the  whole  such  superficial  masses  most 
agree  in  lithological  characters  with  rocks 
fuready  described,  which  have  been  ex- 
travasated  by  volcanic  efforts  without  quite 
reaching  the  surface.  Yet  they  have  some 
well-marked  general  characters,  of  which 
the  most  important  may  be  thus  stated. 
(1.)  Thev  occur  as  beds  or  sheets,  some- 
times of  lava-ibrm,  sometimes  of  &ag- 
mental  materials,  which  conform  to  the 
bedding  of  the  strata  among  which  thev 
are  intercalated.  (2.)  They  do  not  break 
into  or  alter  overlying  strata.  (3.)  The 
q  §  1 1  3'  upper  and  under  sumces  of  the  lava.- 
S  « I  ff  beds  present  commonly  a  scoriaceous  or 
I  I'l'^    vesicular  character,  which  may  even  be 

T<g  S^    found  extending  throughout  the  whole  of 
-  to  I J    a  sheet.     (4.)  Fragments  of  these  upper 
8  S  |1    surfaces  not  unusually  occur  in  the  imme- 
J  03  &   diately  overlying  strata.      (5.)   Beds   of 
l^s    ^"^  '"^   frequently   interstxatified  with 
«||    sheets  of  lava. 

§  1.  Crystalline^  or  Lavas. 
While  the  underground  course  of  a 
protruded  mass  of  molten  igneous  rock 
has  widely  varied  according  to  the  shape 
^1  S    of  the  channel  through  which  it  proceeded 
Z.^   ^°d  in  which,  as  in  a  mould,  it  solidified, 
njl    the  behaviour  of  the  rock,  once  poured 
out  at  the  surface,  has  been  much  more 
uniform.     As  in  modem  lava,  the  erupted 
mass    has    rolled    along,  varying  in  thickness  and  other  minor 

■  For  a  deUiled  aooormt  of  the  atmotura  of  (ome  volcwiio  necki  the  itndent  mftj 
Bonnilt  ■  monngnph  hf  the  Kithor«n  tbe  OarboniTeroiu  Tolckoie  rooki  of  tlte  Bulu  of 
UieFortb.    TVani.  Jloy.  &c.  £dte.  xxli.  p.  487. 
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characters,  but  retaining  the  broad  general  aspect  of  a  lentioalar  bed 
or  sheet.  A  comparison  of  sach  a  bed  with  one  of  tlie  intrusive 
sheets  already  described  shows  that  in  sereral  important  lithological 
characters  they  differ  from  each  other.  An  intrusire  sheet  is  closest 
in  grain  near  its  upper  and  under  sarfacefi.  A  contemporaneoas  bed 
or  true  lava-flow,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  nsually  most  open  and 
scoriaoeoos.  In  the  one  case  we  rarely  see  Tesicles  or  amygdules,  in 
the  other  they  often  abound.  However  rough  the  upper  surface  of 
an  interbedded  sheet  may  be,  it  never  sends  out  veins  into  nor  encloses 
portions  of  the  superincumbeDt  rocka,  which,  however,  sometimes  . 
contain  portions  of  it,  and  wrap  ronad  its  hummockv  irregularities. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  observed  to  be  full  of  rents  wnich  have  been 
filled  up  with  sandstone  or  other  sedimentary  material.  These  rents 
were  fonned  while  the  lava  was  cooling,  and  sand  was  subsequently 


The  i«nt«  bare  been  flUed  In  with  HUid  before  the  eruption  of  the  next  fiojr, 

washed  into  them.  Examples  of  this  Btmcturo  abound  among  the 
porphyritea  of  the  volcanic  tracts  of  the  Scottish  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  The  amygdaloidal  cavities  throughout  an  interbedded 
sheets  but  more  especially  at  the  top,  may  often  be  noticed  with  an 
elongated  form,  and  even  pulled  out  into  tube-like  hoUOws  in  one 
general  direction,  which  was  obviously  the  line  of  movement  of  the 
yet  viscous  mass  (pp.  89, 477).  Some  kinds  of  rock  when  occurring  in 
interbedded  sheets  are  apt  to  aGsume  a  svstem  of  columnar  jointing. 
Basalt  in  particular  is  distinguished  by  tne  freouency  and  perfection 
of  its  columna.  The  G-iant's  Causeway  and  the  cliffs  of  Stafi^,  of 
Ardtun  in  Mull,  of  Loch  Staffin  in  Skye,  the  Orgues  d'EzpaiUy 
in  Auver^e,  and  the  Kirschberg  of  Fulda  are  well-Kuown  examples 
(ante,  p.  506). 

Interbedded  lavas  of  former  geological  periods,  like  those  of 

2  0  2 
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recent  date  {ante^  p.  239),  occar  under  the  two  tolerably  well-defined 
conditions  of  crater  and  fisanre-eruptions. 

1.  Single  lenticular  sheets  or  groups  of  sheets,  usually  of 
limited  extent  and  with  associated  CAnds  of  tuff,  form  the  more 
frequent  type  among  Falseozoic  and  Secondary  formations.  A 
single  interbedded  sheet  may  occasionally  be  found  intercalated 
between  ordinary  sedimentary  strata  without  any  other  Tolcanic 
accompaniment.  But  this  is  unusual.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  several  sheets  will  be  found  together,  wiw  accompanying 
bands  of  contemporaneous  tuff. 

In  such  abundantly  yolcanic  districts  as  central  Scotland,  the 
necks  or  vents  of  eruption  (p.  558)  may  frequently  be  detected 
around  the  lavas  which  proceeded  from  them.  The  thickness  of  an 
interbedded  sheet  varies  for  different  kinds  of  lava.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  acid  rocks  are  in  thicker  beds  than  the  more  basic.  Some  of 
the  thinnest  and  most  persistent  sheets  may  be  observed  among  the 
basalts,  where  a  thickness  of  not  more  than  12  or  15  feet  for  each 
sheet  is  not  uncommon.  Both  individual  sheets  and  groups  of 
sheets  possess  a  markedly  lenticular  character.    They  may  be  seen  to 


Fig.  292.— Fomt  buouibmiv  Flowb  of  Pobfrtbitb,  Lowsb  Oabbovifbboub,  East 

Lentov. 

thicken  in  a  particular  direction,  probably  that  from  which  they 
flowed.  Thus  in  Linlithgowshire  a  mass  of  lavas  and  tuffs,  reaching 
a  collective  thickness  of  probably  2000  feet  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series,  rapidly  dies  ou^  until  within  a  distance  of  only 
ten  miles  it  dwindles  down  to  a  single  band  less  than  fifty  feet 
thick.  On  the  other  hand,  beds  of  tolerably  uniform  thickness  and 
flatness  of  surface  may  be  found ;  among  the  basalts,  more  particularly, 
the  same  sheet  may  be  traceable  ,for  miles,  with  remarkable 
regularity  of  thickness  and  parallelism  between  its  upper  and  under 
surfaces  (p.  565).  The  porphyrites  and  trachytic  and  felsitic  lavas 
are  more  irregular  in  thickness  and  form  of  surface  (Fi^.  292). 

Interbedded  (and  also  intrusive)  sheets  have  shared  in  all 
the  subsequent  curvatures  and  faultings  of  the  formations  among 
which  they  lie.  This  relation  is  well  seen  in  the  **  toadstones "  or 
diabase  beids  associated  with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derby- 
shire (Pig.  298).* 

2.  The  second  type  is  displayed  in  widespread  plateaux  com- 
posed of  many  successive  sheets,  frequently  with  little  or  no  inter- 
calation of  tuff.    It  occurs  even  among  ralieozoic  formations,  but 

^  See  Section  18,  **  Hor.  Sect  Geol.  Snrv.  Gzeat  Britain." 
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attains  its  greatest  deyelopment  among  the  volcanic  eraptions  of 
Tertiary  time.  Instead  of  mere  locu  lenticular  patches,  these 
sheets  lie  piled  oyer  each  other  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  seyeral 
llionsand  feet,  and  frequently  coyer  areas  of  many  thousand  square 
miles.  Among  the  PalsBOzoio  rocks  of  Scotland  remnants  of  such 
ancient  yolcanic  plateaux  occur  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  (hills  of 
Iiome)  and  Carboniferous  systems  TCampsie  Fells  and  hills  aboye 
Largs),  where  they  consist  chiefly  oi  consecutiye  sheets  of  different 
porphyrites  rising  into  long  terraced  tablelands.  The  regularity  of 
thickness  and  parallelism  of  these  sheets  form  conspicuous  features  in 
the  scenery  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur. 

It  is  chiefly  basaltic  rocks,  howeyer,  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  haye  escaped  in  fissure  eruptions  and  now  build  up  yast 
yolcanic  plateaux.  The  fragmentary  Miocene  plateaux  of  the 
British  Islands,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland ;  those  of  the  Indian 
Deccan  and  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  more  recent  basalt  floods  which 
haye  closed  the  eventful  history  of  yolcanic  action  in  North  America, 
are  notable  illustrations  of  this  type  of  structure.  Beds  of  tuff, 
conglomerate,  gravel,  clay,  shale,  or  other  stratified  intercalations 
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Fio.  293.— SsonoN  or  Ihteroalated  Diababb  (Toadstomb)  lir  OABBcnnrBBovs 

Ldiebtobb,  Debbtshibb  (^.)* 

a  a,  Toadflioiie;  h  &,  LimestoneB;  e,  MillBtone  grit;  //,  Faults. 

occasionally  separate  the  sheets  of  basalt.  Layers  of  lacustrine  clays, 
sometimes  full  of  leayes,  and  eyen  with  sufficiently  thick  masses  of 
yegetation  to  form  bands  of  lignite  or  coal,  may  also  here  and  there 
be  detected.  But  marine  iutercalations  are  rare  or  absent.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  these  widely  extended  sheets  of  basalt  were  in 
the  main  subaerial  outpourings,  and  that  in  the  hollows  of  their 
hardened  surfaces  lay  laKOs  and  smaller  pools  of  water  in  which  the 
interstratified  sedimentary  materials  were  laid  down.  The  singular 
persistence  of  the  basalt-beds  has  often  been  noticed.  The  same 
sheet  may  be  followed  for  several  miles  along  the  magnificent  cliffs 
of  Skye  and  Mull.  Mr.  Clarence  King  belieyes  that  single  sheets  of 
basalt  in  the  Snake  River  laya-field  of  Idaho  may  have  flowed  for  50 
or  60  miles.^  The  basalts,  hoWeyer,  so  exactly  resemble  each  other 
that  the  eye  may  be  deceiyed  unless  it  can  follow  a  band  without 
any  interruption  of  continuity. 

§  2.  Fragmental,  or  Tuffs. 

While  the  obseryer  may  be  in  doubt  whether  a  particular  bed  of 
laya  has  been  poured  out  at  the  surface  as  a  true  flow  or  has*  con- 

>  •"  Oeologioftl  Exploration  of  40th  PaxaUel,"  i.  p.  593. 
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Bolidftted  at  some  depth,  and  therefore  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  evidesce  of  sd  actual  volcanic  outbreak  at  the  locab'ty, 
be  LB  not  liable  to  the  Bame  nncertainty  among  the  fragmental 
eroptive  rocks.  Patting  aside  the  occasional  brecciated  stmctnre  seen 
along  the  edges  of  plntonic  intrusive  masses,  he  mav  regard  all  the 
tmly  fragmental  igneous  rocks  as  proofs  of  volcanic  action  having 
been  manifested  at  the  sarface.  The  agglomerate  found  in  a 
volcanic  neck  could  not  have  been  formed  uiuess  the  vaponrs  in  the 
vent  bad  been  able  to  find  their  way  to  the  sarface,  and  in  so  doing 
to  blow  into  fragments  the  rocks  on  the  site  of  the  vent  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  lava-column.'  Wherever  therefore 
a  bed  or  a  series  of  beds  of  tuff  occurs  interstratified  in  a  geological 
formation  it  points  to  contemporaneons  volcanic  emptions.  Hence 
the  value  of  these  rocks  in  interpreting  the  volcanic  annals  of  a 
region. 

The  fragmenta^  ejections  from  a  volrano  or  a  cooling  lava- 
stream  vary  from  the  coarsest  agglomerate  to  the  finest  tuff,  the 
coarser  materials   being  commonly  found  nearest  to  the  sooroe  of 


discharge.  They  differ  in  composition,  according  to  the  nature  of 
tbe  lavas  with  which  they  are  associated  and  from  which  they  have 
been  derived.  Thus  a  region  of  trachyte-lavas,  supplies  trachyte-tnflEs 
and  trachyte-breccias;  one  of  basalts  gives  basalt-breccias,  basalt- 
agglomerates,  basalt-tuffs ;  one  of  obsidians  yields  pumiceoas  tuffs 
and  breccias.  The  fragmentary  matter  ejected  from  volcanic  vents, 
has  fallen  partly  back  into  the  funnels  of  discharge,  partly  over  the 
BOrrounding  area.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  be  more  or  less  mingled 
with  ordinary  sedimentair  detritus.  We  find  it  indeed  passing 
insensibly  into  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  and  other  strata.  Alterna- 
tions of  gravelly  j»epflWno-like  tuff  with  a  very  fine-grained  "ash" 
may  frequently  be  observed.  Large  blocks  of  lava-form  rock,  ae 
well  as  of  the  strata  through  which  the  volcanic  explosions  have 
taken  place,  occur  in  the  tuffs  of  most  old  volcanic  districts.  Occa- 
sionally such  ejected  blocks  or  bombs  are  found  among  fine  shales 

■  It  ii  oonMirablB  tbst  where  ■  dim*  of  hvft  ma  injeotad  Into  m  nbteiTHiMiti 
cmvem  fraKiaeiittiy  diMhugei  might  take  pUoa  moA  partly  fill  th»t  oTity ;  but  (ooh 
eicepUonal  caaol  we  probably  rue. 
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and  other  strata,  the  lammation  of  which  ia  bent  down  tonnd  them 
in  Bach  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  stones  fell  with  considerable  foroe 
into  the  still  soft  and  yielding  silt  or  clay  (Fig.  294).^ 

Fragmentary  materials  ^eqnently  occur  in  interstratified  beds 
without  any  accompanying  lava;  this  takes  place  much  more 
commonly  than  do  interstratified  sheets  of  lava  withont  beds  of 
toff,  just  ae  in  recent  volcanic  districts  it  is  more  nsnal  to  find 
cones  of  asbee  or  cinders  without  lava  than  lava  sheets  without  an 
accompaniment  of  ashes.  Masses  of  fine  or  gravelly  tuff  several 
hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  without  the  intervention  of  any  lava* 
bed,  may  be  observed  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
atone  and  Garboniferons  systems  in  Scotland,  evidence  of  long- 
eontinned  volcanic  action,  during  which  fragmentary  msterialfl  were 
showered  out  and  spread  over  the  water-^basins  mingled  with  little 
or  no  ordinary  sediment  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  same  areas 
thin  seams  of  tuff  interlaminated  with  sandstone,  shale,  oi  limestone, 
afford  indications  of  feeble  intermittent  volcanic  explosions,  whereby 
light  showers  of  dost  were  discharged,  which  settled  down  quietly 
amidst  the  sand,  mud,  or  limestone  accumulating  around  at  the 
time.  Under  these  latter  circumstances  tuffd  often  become  fos- 
siliferous;  they  enclose  the  remains  of  such  plants  and  animals  as 
might  be  lying  on  the  lake-bottom  or  sea-floor  over  which  the 
showers  of  volcanic  dust  fell,  and  thus  they  form  a  connecting  link 
between  aqueous  and  igneous  rocks. 

As  iUtutrations  of  the  nature  of  the  stratigraphioal  evidenoe  for 
former  ooaditions  of  voloanio  activity,  two  seotiona  from  LinlitbgowshirB 
may  here  be  given.    In  the  fint  of  these  (Fig.  295),  a  black  shue  (1)  of 


the  nmal  carbonaoeoas  type,  with  remaina  of  terrestrial  plants,  lies  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  covered  by  abedofnodularblniah-erey  tnff(2)  onutaiDing 
blaok  shale  frajpnenU.  whenoe  we  may  infer  that  the  underlying  or 
some  nmilar  sbale  wus  blown  oat  from  the  site  of  the  vept  tbat 
furnished  this  dust  and  ipravel.  A  seeond  blaok  sbale  (3)  is  auoooeded 
)>y  a  second  thin  band  of  fine  pale  yellowish  tuff.  Blaok  shale  (5)  again 
>  See  GeoL  Mag.  I.  (18C4),  p.  22. 
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Bnperrenes,  oontaining  roanded  fn^^ents  of  tuff,  p«rliapa  lapiLli  inter- 
mittently  ejected  from  the  nNghbonring  vent,  and  passing  np  into  a 
layer  of  tuff  (6),  whioh  marks  how  the  Toloaoio  activity  (^sdoally 
increoaed  again.  It  is  evident  that,  hut  for  the  proximity  of  an  active 
volcanic  vent,  there  wonld  have  been  a  oantinnaoB  depoeit  of  black  shale, 
the  conditions  of  sedinientation  having  remained  nnchanged.  In  the 
next  stratum  of  shale  (7),  thiD  seams  and  nodnles  of  clay-ironstone 
aoonmnlated  ronnd  decomposing  organic  remains  on  the  mnddy  bottom. 
A  brief  volcanic  explosion  is  marked  hj  the  thin  tnff-bed  (8),  after 
\rhi<Ih  the  old  conditions  of  deposit  continued,  the  bottom  of  the  water 
(as  the  shale  (9)  showa)  heinK  crowded  with  ostraood  omstaoeanB,  while 
fishes,  whose  ooprolitee  have  been  left  in  the  mud,  haunted  the  locality. 
At  last,  however,  a  much  more  powerful  and  prolonged  volcanic  exploaion 
took  place.  A  ooarse  agglomeratio  toff  (10),  with  blocks  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  then  thrown  oat  and  over^tread  tha 
lagoon. 


Fio.  296.— Ssonov  nr  WjkKDLAir  Qdabbt,  LmLrrBOowsniBE. 

The  second  example  (Fig.  296)  brings  before  the  mind  a  volcanic 
episode  of  another  kind,  in  the  history  of  the  same  region.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  section  a  pale  amygdaloidal,  somewhat  altered  basalt-rook 

(A)  marks  the  npper  surface  of  one  of  the  submarine  lavas  of  the  Car. 
boniferons  Limestone  period.     Bireotly  over  it  comes  a  bed  of  limestone 

(B)  16  feet  thick,  the  lower  layers  of  which  are  made  up  of  a  dense 
growth  of  tha  thin-st«nuaed  coral,  Litioatrotion  irregulare,  whioh  over> 
spread  the  hardened  lava.  The  next  stratum  is  a  band  of  dark  shale  (C), 
about  2  feet  thick,  followed  by  about  the  same  thickness  of  an  impure 
limestone  with  shale  seams.  The  conditions  for  coral  growth  were 
evidently  not  favourable ;  for  the  deposit  of  this  argillaoeous  limestone 
was  aireeted  by  the  precipitation  of  a  dark  mud,  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
form  of  3  or  4  inches  of  a  black  pyritous  shale  (E),  and  next  by  the 
inroad  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  dark  sandy  mud,  and  drift  vegetation, 
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which  has  been  preserved  as  a  sandy  shale  (F),  containing  Odiamiles^ 
Produciij  ganoid  soaks,  and  other  traces  of  the  terrestrial  and  marine 
life  of  the  time.  Finally  a  sheet  of  lava,  represented  by  the  uppermost 
amvgdalcAd  (0),  overspread  the  area,  and  sealed  np  these  records  of 
PalflBOSoio  history.^ 


Pabt  YIIL — ^Thv  oktstallinis  Somsrs  as  part  of  the  Abohi- 

TEOTUBB  OF  THB  EaBTH'S  OBUST. — ^MeTAMOBPHISM,  LoOAL  AND 

Bbgiohal. 

§  L  General  Oharacters. 

Possessing  characters  which  on  the  one  hand  link  them  with 
stratified,  on  the  other  with  eruptive  rocks,  the  crystalline  schists 
present  a  peculiar  type  of  structure  with  which  are  connected  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  geology.  These  rocks  cover 
extensive  areas  of  the  surface  of  the  continents,  occurring  usually 
wherever  the  oldest  formations  have  been  brought  to  the  light  But 
they  everywhere  pass  under  younger  formations,  so  that  their  visible 
superficies  is  probably  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  total  extent.  In 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  of  North  America  they  spread 
over  thousands  of  square  miles,  forming  the  tableland  of  Scandinavia, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
Labrador.  They  likewise  commonly  rise  to  the  surfisM^e  along  the 
axes  of  great  mountain  chains  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  So 
persistent  are  they  that  the  belief  has  arisen  that  they  everywhere 
underlie  the  stratified  formations  as  a  general  foundation  or  platform. 
Some  details  of  their  structure  will  be  given  in  tbe  description  of 
Arohasan  rocks  in  Book  VI. 

The  most  distinctive  character  of  the  schists  is  undoubtedly  their 
foliation  (p.  118).  The  v.  have  usually  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
crystalline  structure,  though  occasionally  this  is  associated  with 
traces  and  even  very  prominent  manifestations  of  clastic  ingredients 
(pp.  123,  125).  Their  foliated  or  schistose  structure  vanes  from 
the  massive  type  of  the  coarsest  gneiss  down  to  the  extremely 
delicate  arrangement  of  the  finest  taicose  or  micaceous  schist.  They 
occur  sometimes  in  monotonous  uniformity;  one  rock,  such  as  gneiss 
or  mica-schist^  covering  vast  areas.  In  other  places  they  consist  of 
rapid  alternations  of  various  foliated  masses — gneiss,  mica^^chist, 
day-slate,  actinoliteHSchist,  and  many  other  species  and  varieties. 
Lenticular  seams  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  usually  with 
some  of  the  minerals  mentioned  on  p.  114^  sometimes  strongly 
graphitic,  not  unfrequently  occur  among  them,  eroecially  where 
they  contain  bands  of  serpentine  or  other  magnesian  siucates.  Thick 
irregulfur  zones  of  ma^etite,  hadmatite,  and  aggregates  of  homblendic, 
pyroxenic,  or  chrysoUtio  minerals  likewise  mSke  their  appearance. 

>  8m  '^Hemoin  of  GeoL  Bnnrej,  Oeology  of  Edinburgh/'  pp.  45,  58.    Tram,  Bou. 
8oo,Edin,uax.p.iS». 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  schists  is  their  nsaal  intense 
crumpling  and  plication.  The  thin  folia  of  their  different  component 
minerals,  are  intricately  and  minntely  puckered  (Fig.  19).  Thicker 
bands  may  be  traced  in  violent  ph'cation  along  the  &ce  of  exposed 
crags.  So  intense  indeed  have  oeen  the  internal  moyements  of  these 
masses  that  the  g:eo1ogist  experiences  ^reat  and  often  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  trying  to  make  out  their  order  of  succession  and  their 
thicknesa  Such  evidence  of  disturbance,  though  usually  strongly 
marked,  is  not  everywhere  equally  so.  Some  areas  have  been  more 
intensely  crumpled  and  plicated,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the 
rocks  usually  present  their  most  conspicuously  crystcJline  structure. 

A  further  eminently  characteristic  feature  of  the  schists  is  their 
common  association  with  bosses  and  veins  or  bed-like  sheets  of 
granite,  syenite,  quartz-porphyiy,  or  other  massive  rocks.  In  some 
regions  indeed  so  abundant  are  the  granitic  masses  and  so  coarsely 
crystalline  or  granitoid  the  schists,  that  it  becomes  hardly  possible 
to  draw  satis£BkCtory  boundary  lines  between  the  two  kinds  of  rock. 

Apart  from  disputed  theories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  crystal- 
line schists  were  formed,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
originally  these  rocks  were  laid  down  in  sheets  or  beds,  and  that  their 
present  puckered  and  plicated  condition  has  been  the  result  of 
terrestrial  movements  similar  to  those  by  which  the  crumpling  and 

Elication  of  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks  in  mountain  regions  have 
een  produced.  The  alternations  of  different  bands  of  quartzose, 
aluminous,  or  magnesian  composition,  with  the  occasional  intercala- 
tion of  lenticular  ax>ne8  of  white  marble,  at  once  recall  the  manner 
in  which  deposits  of  sandstone  and  shale,  associated  with  each  other 
in  the  older  geological  formations,  are  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  courses  of  limestone.  This  first  postulate,  therefore,  is  generally 
granted,  that  the  crystalline  schists  were  deposited  on  the  sea-floor. 

But  the  next  step  in  the  induction  nas  given  rise  to  great 
differences  of  opinion.  Some  geologists  maintain  that  the  crystalline 
schists  are  original  chemical  deposits  of  the  primeval  ocean.  Others 
insist  that  these  rocks  were  at  first  mere  mechanical,  possibly  to 
some  extent  chemical,  sediments,  and  that  their  present  crystalline 
and  foliated  characters  have  been  superinduced  upon  them  ;  in  other 
-words  that  they  are  metamorphic  rocks.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  crystalline 
i(chists  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  separated  from  all  other  geo- 
logical formations  by  an  abrupt  hiatus.  Instead  of  passing  into 
these  formations  they  are  commonly  covered  uncontbrmably  by 
them,  and  have  usually  been  enormously  denuded  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  oldest  overlying  rocks.  Hence,  not  only  is  there  a  want 
of  continuity  between  the  schists  and  younger  formations,  but  the 
.contrast  between  them  in  regard  to  lithdogical  characters  and 
geotectonic  structure  is  so  exceedingly  striking  as  naturally -.to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  schists  must  belong  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  that  of  the  earliest  sedimentary  formations  of  the  ordinary 
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type  and  to  a  totally  different  order  of  physical  conditions.  Natural, 
howevery  as  this  conclusion  may  be,  those  who  adopt  it  probably 
seldom  realise  to  what  an  extent  it  rests  upon  mere  assumption. 
Starting  with  the  supposition  that  the  crystolline  schists  are  tiie 
result  of  geological  operations  that  preceded  the  times  when 
ordinary  sedimentation  began,  it  assumes  that  they  belong  to  one 
great  early  geological  period.  Yet  all  that  can  loncally  be  asserted 
as  to  the  age  of  these  rocks  is  that  they  must  be  older  than  the 
oldest  formations  which  overlie  them.  If  in  one  region  of  the  globe 
they  appear  from  under  Cretaceous,  in  another  below  Carboniferous, 
in  a  third  below  Silurian  strata,  their  chronology  is  not  more 
accurately  definable  from  this  relation  than  by  saying  they  are  re- 
spectively pre-Cretaceous,  pre-Carboniferous,  and  pre-Silurian.  They 
may  all  of  course  belong  to  the  same  period ;  but  where  they  occur 
in  detached  and  distiemt  areas  their  synchronism  cannot  be  proved. 
To  assert  it  is  an  assumption  which,  though  in  many  cases  irresistible, 
ought  not  to  be  received  with  the  confidence  of  an  established  truth 
in  geology. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  crystalline  schists  much 
assistance  may  he  derived  from  a  study  of  the  localities  where  a 
crystalline  and  foliated  structure  has  been  superinduced  upon 
ordinary  sedimentary  rocks — ^where,  in  fact  these  rooks  have  actually 
been  changed  into  schists,  and  where  the  gradation  between  their 
unaltered  and  their  altered  condition  can  be  clearly  traced.  Accord- 
ingly the  following  pages  of  this  Part  will  be  devoted  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  salient  features  of  metamorphism  and  metamorphic 
rocks. 

At  the  outset  some  caution  must  be  employed  as  to  the  use  of 
the  terms  **  metamorphism  "  and  **  metamorpnic. '  It  is  obvious  that 
we  have  no  right  to  call  a  rock  metamorphic  unless  we  can  distinctly 
trace  it  into  an  unaltered  condition,  or  can  show  from  its  internal 
composition  and  structure  that  it  has  undergone  a  definite  change,  or 
can  prove  its  identity  with  some  other  rock  whose  metamorphic 
character  has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Further,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  a  certain  sense,  all  or  nearly  all  rocks  may  be 
said  to  have  been  metamorphosed,  since  it  is  exceptional  to  find  any, 
not  of  verv  modem  date,  wnich  do  not  show,  when  closely  examined, 
proofs  of  having  been  hardened  by  the  pressure  of  superincumbent 
rock  and  altered  by  the  action  of  percolating  water  or  other  daily 
acting  metamorphic  agent  Even  a  solid  crystalline  mass  which, 
when  viewed  on  a  fresh  fracture  with  a  good  lens,  seems  to 
consist  of  unchanged  crystalline  particles,  will  usually  betray  under 
the  microscope  unmistakable  evidence  of  alteration.  Aiid  this 
alteration  may  go  on  until  the  whole  internal  organization  of  the 
rock,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  penetrate  into  it,  has  been  readjusted, 
though  the  external  form  may  still  remain  such  as  hardly  to  indicate 
the  change,  or  to  suggest  that  any  new  name  should  be  given  to  the 
recomposed  rock.     Among  many  igneous  rocks,  particularly  the 
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more  basic  kinds,  as  basalts,  diorites,  oliyine  rocks,  &c,  alteration  of 
this  nature  may  be  studied  in  all  its  stages.    (See  pp.  107,  381.) 

But  mere  alteration  by  decay  is  not  what  geologists  denote  by 
metamorphism.  The  term  has  been,  indeed,  much  too  loosely 
employed ;  but  it  is  now  generally  used  to  express  a  change  in  the 
mineralogical  or  chemicfd  composition  and  internal  structure  of 
rocks,  produced  at  some  depth  from  the  surface  through  the  operation 
of  heat,  and  heated  water  or  vapour.  A  metamorphic  rock  may  be 
as  compact  and  crystalline  as  the  parent  mass  from  which  it  has  been 
altered,  like  whiciC  also,  when  exposed  at  the  surface,  it  again  under- 
goes alteration  by  weathering. 

Metamorphism  may  be  effected :  Ist  By  the  action  of  heated 
water  carrying  carbonic  acid  and  mineral  solutions  produced  by 
carbonic  or  other  add  (p.  800) ;  2Dd.  By  the  action  of  hot  yapours 
and  gases  (pp.  285,  297) ;  8rd.  By  the  heat  generated  in  the  crush- 
ing of  rock-masses  during  contraction  of  the  terrestrial  crust  (p.  290) ; 
4th«  By  the  intrusion  of  heated  eruptiye  rocks,  sometimes  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  absorbed  water,  yapours,  or  ^ases  (p.  541  seq,) ; 
6th.  Occasionally  and  yery  locally  by  the  combustion  of  oeds  of  coaL 

Metamorphism  is  manifested  in  two  distinct  phases.  Ist. 
Local  (the  metamorphism  of  contact  or  of  juxtaposition),  where 
the  change  has  been  effected  only  within  a  limited  area  beyond 
which  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  altered  rocks  can  be  seen.  2nd. 
Begioni^l  (normal),  where  the  change  has  taken  place  over  a  large 
tracts  the  original  characters  of  the  idtered  rocks  being  more  or  less 
completely  effaced. 

§  IL  Local  Metamorphism  (metamorphism  of  contact  or 

juxtaposition). 

The  influence  of  thermal  waters  in  effecting  mineralogical  changes 
within  rocks  has  been  already  described,  and  some  illustratiye  ex- 
amples haye  been  giyen  (pp.  299,  309y  Such  changes  may  tBike  place 
along  the  sides  of  the  channels  in  wiiich  the  heated  water  makes  its 
way  to  the  sur£EK*e,  and  as  far  into  the  rock  around  as  the  water  may 
be  able  to  penetrate.  Eruptive  rocks,  also,  when  intruded  among 
limestones,  sandstones,  shales,  and  other  sedimentary  formations, 
produce  in  them  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  alteration. 

Bleaching  is  well  seen  at  the  surface,  where  heated  volcanic 
yapours  rise  through  tuffs  or  lavas  and  convert  them  into  white 
days  (p.  285^.  I>dcoloration,  however,  has  proceeded  also  under- 
neath, along  tne  sides  of  dykes  (p.  558).  Thus  in  Arran  a  zone  of 
decoloration  ranging  from  5  or  6  to  25  or  30  feet  in  width,  runs  in 
tiie  red  sandstone  along  each  side  of  many  of  the  abundant  basalt 
dykes.  This  removal  of  the  colouring  peroxide  may  have  been 
effected  by  the  prolonged  escape  of  hot  yapours  from  the  cooling 
lava  of  the  dykes.  Had  it  been  due  merely  to  the  reducix^  effect  of 
organic  matter  in  the  meteoric  water  filtenng  down  each  side  of- the 
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dyke,  it  ought  to  oocnr  as  frequently  along  joints  in  which  there 
has  been  no  ascent  of  igneous  matter. 

Colonration. — ^Bocks,  particularly  shale  and  sandstone,  in 
contact  with  intrusive  sheets,  are  sometimes  so  reddened  as  to 
resemble  the  burnt  shale  from  lin  ironwork.  Every  case  of 
reddening  along  a  line  of  junction  between  an  eruptive  and  non- 
eruptive  rocky  must  not,  however,  be  set  down  without  examination 
as  an  effect  of  the  mere  heat  of  the  injected  mass,  for  sometimes  the 
colouring  mi^  be  due  to  subsequent  oxidation  of  iron  in  one  or  both 
of  the  rocks  by  water  percolating  along  the  lines  of  contact. 

Indturatioxi. — One  of  the  most  common  changes  superinduced 
upon  sedimentary  rocks  along  their  contact  with  intrusive  masses  is 
a  hardening  of  their  substance.  Sandstone,  for  example,  is  converted 
into  a  compact  substance  which  breaks  with  the  lustrous  fracture  of 
quartzite.  Argillaceous  strata  are  altered  into  flinty  slate,  Lydian 
stone,  jasner,  or  porcellanite.  This  change  may  sometimes  be 
produced  by  mere  dry  heat,  as  when  clay  is  baked.  But  probably 
m  the  majority  of  cases,  induration  of  subterranean  rocks  results 
from  the  action  of  heated  water.  The  most  obvious  examples  of  this 
action  are  those  wherein  the  percentage  of  silica  has  been  increased 
by  the  deposit  of  a  siliceous  cement  in  the  interstices  of  the  stone, 
or  by  the  replacement  of  some  of  the  mineral  substances  by  silica. 
This  is  specially  observable  round  eruptive  masses  of  granite  and 
some  diabases.^ 

Ezpulsion  of  water. — One  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  molten 
matter  among  the  ordinary  cool  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  has 
doubtless  often  been  temporarily  to  expel  their  interstitial  water. 
The  heat  may  even  have  been  occasionally  sufficient  to  drive  off 
water  of  crystallization  or  of  chemical  combination.  Mr.  Sorby 
mentions  that  it  has  been  able  to  dispel  the  water  present  in 
the  minute  fluid  cavities  of  quartz  in  a  sandstone  invaded  by 
dolerite.^ 

Priffitnatlc  structure. — Contact  with  eruptive  rocks  has  fre- 
quently produced  a  prismatic  structure  in  the  contiguous  masses. 
Conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  change  are  displayed  in  sandstones 
through  which  dykes  have  risen  (Fig.  297).  Independently  of  the 
lines  of  stratification  polygonal  prisms,  six  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  several  feet  in  length,  stajrting  from  the  face  of  the 
dyke,  have  been  developed  in  the  sandstone.' 

Some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  superinduced  prisms  may 
occasionally  be  noticed  in  seams  of  coal  which  have  been  invaded  by 

'  Kayaer,  on  oontaot  metanuHrphlBm  amid  the  diabase  of  the  Han,  Z.  DeiiUA,  Oecl, 
Oe$,  xxii.  103,  ivhexe  analyses  showing  the  high  percentage  of  siUca  are  given. 
Uawes,  Amer.  J<mm.  8c%,  January  1881.  The  phenomena  of  metamorphiam  round 
granite  are  further  described  below  p,  578  mo. 

*  Q.  /.  0001  8oe,  1880. 

'  (Sandstone  altered  by  basalt,  melaphyre,  or  allied  rook,  Wildenstein,near  Bildingen, 
Upper  Hesse;  Schoberle,  near  Kxiebits,  Bohemia;  Johnsdor^  near  Zittau,  Saxony; 
BishopbriggB,  near  Glasgow. 
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intnuiTO  igneons  matciriaL  In  the  Soottiah  ooal-fields  alieeta  of  basalt 
have  been  forced  along  the  sor&ces  of  ooal-seams,  and  even  along  their 
o6ntre  eo  as  to  form  a  bed  or  eheet  in  the  middle  of  the  coaL  The  ooal  in 
these  cases  is  sometimes  beantifallj  colomnar,  ita  slender  hexagonal  and 
pentagonal  prisms,  like  rows  of  stout  pencils,  diverging  from  the  soxfaoe 
of  the  iutmsive  sheet.^ 

Other  examples  of  the  production  of  this  struotare  have  been  described 
in  dolomite  altered  by  qnart^porpbyry  (Campiglia,  Tusoany);  fresh- 
Sirater  limestone  altered  by  basalt  ^Gergovia,  Auvergne);  basalt-toff  and 
granite  altered  by  basalt  *  (Ht.  Saint-Hiohel,  Le  Fuy), 


Oaloination,  Melting,  Coking.* — B^  the  ^reat  heat  of  erupted 
masses,  more  especially  of  basalt  and  its  allies,  some  locka  hare 
undergone  partial  fasion,  their  matrix  or  some  of  their  component 
minerals  having  been  melted,  while  others  have  been  entirely  fused. 
Among  granite  fragments  ejected  with  the  slags  of  old  Tolcanio  Tents  in 
AuTergne,  some  present  no  trace  of  alteration,  others  are  bamt  as  if 
they  bad  been  in  a  furnace,  or  are  partially  melted  so  as  to  look  like 
Blags,  each  of  their  component  miaersis,  howeTer,  remaining  distinct. 
In  the  Eifel  Tolcanic  region,  the  fragments  of  mica>Bchist  and  gneiss 
ejected  with  the  Tolcanic  detritus  have  sometimes  a  omst  or  glaze  of 
glass.  Sandstouee,  though  most  frequently  baked  into  a  compact 
qnartzite,  are  sometimes  cbanged  into  an  enamel-like  mass  in  which, 

>  Coal  snd  ligI]itc^  with  their  Booompanylng  claya,  altered  by  basalt,  diabaae,  iim1»- 
phjre,  ic,  Ajnhire,  SootUnd;  St.  Satumin,  ADTer^;  MeiBsner,  Hcaae  Cuael; 
Ettingihaiuen,  TooeUgehirge ;  Bnlibaoh.  Upper  Palatmata  of  BaTaria :  FQnfUrahau, 
Hnnwy:  by  ttaohjrie,  Cnnnieiitr;,  CentnJ  Fiance;  by  pbcuwlite.  Northern  B»,n^ 

■  NauDiann,  "G^oKooaie,"  i.  p.  737. 

*  It  ii  wirth]'  of  obaeTTBtioD  that  changes  of  the  kind  be»  reftend  to  ooenr  mort 
oommonlj  with  baaalt-tooka.  melapliTre*,  and  diabaaea.  Trachyta  haa  been  a  leM 
frequent  ajtent  of  alterBlioa,  tbongh  tome  temarkftbla  ezamplea  of  ib  Influenoe  hara  bcM 
iioted.  Ponlett  Scrope  (Gml.  Tram.  Sad  Ber.  II.)  dnoribea  the  altemtion  of  a 
trachyte  00Dg]tanonle  by  traohyte  into  a  vitnona  maaa.  Qaarte-porphyir  uid  dlorita 
aecaaunally  ptSMot  ezamplea  of  caloiiiatlon,  oi  more  or  leia  oomplate  tmax.  Bnt  with 
tbegranlllo  and  ■yenitian.okiohangea  of  tUi  kind  bare  nGTOT  been  obaarred.  Nwmami, 
''aeci8Dosie,"Lp.714. 
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tfhen  the  rock  consists  of  an  argillaceons  or  calcareous  matrix  with 
dispersed  qnartz-grains,  the  inmsible  quartz  may  be  recognized 
(Oberellenbachy  L^wer  Hesse).  According  to  Bunsen's  obserratious. 
Volcanic  tuff  and  phonolite  have  sometimes  been  melted  for  several 
i^et  on  the  sides  of  the  dolerite  dykes  which  traverse  them,  so  as  to 
present  the  aspect  of  pitchstone  or  obsidian.^  Besides  complete  fusion 
and  fluxion  structure  there  has  sometimes  been  also  a  production  of 
microscopic  crystallites  in  the  fused  portions  resembUng  those  of 
eruptive  rocks. 

The  effects  of  eruptive  rocks  upon  carbonaceous  beds  and 
particularly  upon  coal-seams  aro  amons  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  kind  of  alteration.  They  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  bulk  and  nature  of  the  eruptive  sheet,  the  thickness, 
composition,  and  structure  of  the  coal-seam,  and  probably  other 
causes.  In  some  cases  the  coal  has  been  fused  and  has  acquired  a 
blistered  or  vesicular  texture,  the  eas  cavities  bein^  either  empty  or 
filled  with  some  infiltrated  mineral,  especially  calcite  (east  of  Fife). 
In  other  examples  the  coal  has  become  a  hard  and  brittle  kind  of 
anthracite  or  ''blind  coal,"  owing  to  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile 
portions  (west  of  Fife).  This  change  may  be  observed  in  a  coal- 
seam  six  or  eight  feet  thicks  even  at  a  distance  of  50  yards  firom  a 
large  dyke.  Traced  nearer  to  the  eruptive  mass  the  coal  passes  into 
a  land  of  pyritous  cinder  scarcely  half  the  original  thickness  of  the 
seam.  At  the  actual  contact  with  the  dyke  it  becomes  by  degrees  a 
kind  of  caked  soot,  not  moro  perhaps  than  a  few  inches  thick  (South 
Staffordshire,  Ayrshire).  Coal  altered  into  a  prismatic  substance 
has  been  above  (p.  573)  referred  to;  it  has  even  been  observed 
changed  into  graphite  (New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire). 

The  basalt  of  Meissner  (Lower  Hesse)  overlies  a  thick  stratum  of 
brown  coal  which  Bhowg  an  interesting  series  of  alterations.  Immediately 
under  the  igneous  rook  a  thin  seam  of  impure  earthy  coal  (**  letten ") 
appears  as  if  completely  burnt.  The  next  underlying  stratum  has  been 
altered  into  metallio-lnstred  anthracite,  passing  downwards  into  various 
black  glossy  coals  beneath  which  the  brown  coal  is  worthless.  The  depth 
to  which  the  alteration  extends  is  5*8  metres.^  Another  example  of 
alteration  has  recently  been  described  by  G.  vom  Eath  from  Fimfkirohen 
in  Hungary.'  A  coal-seam  has  there  been  invaded  by  a  basic  isneous 
rock  (perhaps  diabase)  now  so  decomposed  that  its  true  lithological 
character  cannot  be  satisflGkctorily  determined.  Here  and  there  the 
intrusive  rock  lies  conoordantly  with  the  stratification  of  the  coal,  in 
other  places  it  sends  out  fingers,  ramifies,  abruptly  ends  off,  or  occurs 
in  detached  nodular  fragments  in  the  coal.  The  latter  in  contact  vrith 
the  intrusive  naterial  is  converted  into  prismatic  coke.  The  analysis  of 
three  specimens  of  the  coal  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  change. 

*  UBoally  the  vitreooB  band  at  th0  maisin  of  a  dyke  of  basalt  or  dolerite  i»  taobylitic, 
bdonffing  to  the  introded  xook  and  not  to  that  through  which  it  hae  risen. 

'  Moesta, "  Geologuche  Schildernngi  Meiasner  ixnd  Hinohberge,"  Marburg,  ISCT. 

*  G.  Tom  Bath,  N,  /oArfr.  ISSO,  p.  276.  In  the  aboye  analyns  the  bitumen  includes 
aU  YolatUe  oonttitoents  driyen  off  by  heat,  heoee  ooke  and  bitumen  s  100. 
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One  of  these  (A)  shows  the  ordinary  oomposition  of  the  ooal  at  a  distance 
from  the  iufluenoe  of  the  introsive  rocK,  the  second  (B)  taken  from  a 
distance  of  about  0*3  metres  (nearly  1  foot)  exhibits  a  partial  oonyersion 
into  coke,  while  in  the  third  (C),  taken  from  immediate  contact  with  the 
eruptive  mass,  nearly  all  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  have  been  expelled. 


AA. 

Sulphur. 

Coke. 

Bltamen, 

A.    8'29  per  cent. 

2074 

79'7 

20-3 

B.    9-73        „ 

1-112 

87-8 

12-2 

0.  45  96        „ 

0  151 

95*3 

4-7 

In  a  coal-field  much  invaded  by  igneous  rocks  the  seams  of  ooal  are 
usually  found  to  have  suffered  more  than  the  other  strata,  not  merely 
because  they  are  specially  liable  to  alteration  from  the  proximity  of  heated 
8ur£aces,  but  because  they  have  presented  lines  of  more  easy  escape  for 
the  igneous  matter  pressed  from  below.  The  mcdten  ro<&  has  very 
generally  been  injected  along  the  coal-seams;  sometimes  taking  the 
k)wer,  sometimes  the  upper  surfaoe,  or  even,  as  already  stated,  forcing  its 
way  fUong  the  centre. 

During  the  subterranean  distillation  arising  from  the  destruction  or 
alteration  of  coal  and  bituminous  shales,  while  the  gases  evolyed  find  their 
way  to  the  surface,  the  liquid  products,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to 
collect  in  fissures  and  cavities.  In  central  Scotland,  where  the  coal-fields 
have  been  so  abundantly  pierced  by  igneous  masses,  petroleum  and 
asphaltum  are  of  frequent  oocurrence,  sometimes  in  chinks  and  veins  of 
sandstones  and  other  sedimentary  strata,  sometimes  in  the  cavities  of  the 
igneous  rocks  themselves.  In  West  Lothian  intrusive  sheets,  traverainff  a 
group  of  strata  containing  seams  of  coal  and  oilnshale,  have  a  distinctiy 
bituminous  odour  when  freshly  broken,  and  little  globules  of  petroleum 
may  be  detected  in  their  cavities.  In  the  same  district  the  joints  and 
fissures  of  a  massive  sandstone  are  filled  with  solid  brown  asphalt 
which  the  quarrymen  manufiEtcture  into  candles. 

Striking  as  is  the  change  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  basalt  into 
coals  and  bituminous  shales,  it  is  hardly  more  conspicuous  than  the  altera- 
tion effected  on  the  invading  rock.  A  compact  crystalline  black  heavy 
basalt  or  dolerite,  when  it  sends  sheets  and  veins  into  a  coal  or  highly 
carbonaceous  shale,  becomes  yellow  or  white,  earthy,  and  friable,  bses 
weight,  ceases  to  have  any  apparent  crystalline  texture,  and,  in  short, 
passes  into  what  would  at  first  unhesitatingly  be  pronounced  to  be  mere 
clay.  It  is  only  when  the  distinctly  intrusive  character  of  this  substance 
is  recognized  in  the  veins  and  finsers  which  it  sends  out,  and  in  its 
own  irregular  course  in  the  altered  coal,  that  its  true  nature  is  made 
evident.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  this  "white-rook"  or 
''white-trap"  is  merely  an  altered  form  of  some  diabasic  or  basaltic 
rock,  wherein  the  felspar  crystals,  though  much  decayed,  can  yet  be 
traced,  the  augite,  olivme,  and  magnetite  being  more  or  less  completely 
changed  into  a  mere  pulverulent  earthy  substance.  A  specimen  of  this 
altered  rock  analysed  by  Henry  gave  : — Alumina,  13*250 ;  Silica,  88*830 ; 
Lime,  3*925 ;  Magnesia,  4*180 ;  Soda,  0*971 ;  Potash,  0*422 ;  Protoxide  of 
iron,  18-830 ;  Peroxide  of  iron,  4885 ;  Carbonic  acid,  9*820 ;  Water, 
11*010  =  100*078.  It  is  evident  that  part  of  the  lime,  magnesia,  and 
alkalies,  and  some  of  the  silica,  have  here  been  removed,  and  uiat  most  of 
the  iron  exists  as  ferrous  carbonate. 
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MarmaroBio.' — The  conversion  of  ordinary  dnll  granular  lime- 
stone into  crystalline  or  saccaroid  marble  may  not  infrequently  be 
observed  on  a  amall  scale  where  an  intrusive  sheet  or  dyke  has 
invaded  the  rock.  One  of  the  earliest  described  examples  of  this 
change  ia  that  at  Bathlin  Island  o£f  the  north  coast  of  Ireknd 
(Fig.  298).    Two  basalt  dykes  (20  and  35  feet  thick  respectively) 


ascend  there  tiirough  chalk,  of  which  a  band  twenly  feet  thick 
separates  them.     Down  the  middle  of  this  central  chalk  band  mns  a 
tortuous  dyke  one  foot  thick.     The  chalk  between  the  dykes  and  for 
some  distance  on  either  side  has  been  altered  into  a  finely  granular 
marble."     Another  smaller  but  interesting  illustration  of  the  same 
change  occurs  at  Camps  Quarry  near  Edinburgh.     The  dull  grey 
Burdie  House  limestone  (Lower  Carboniferous),  full  of  valves  of  ' 
L^erditia  and  plants,  has  there  been  invaded  by  a  basaltic  dyke, 
which,  sending  slender  veins  into  the  limestone,  has  enclosed  portions 
of  it.     Tbe  limestone  is  foimd  to  have 
acquired  the  granular  crystalline  cha- 
racter of  marble,  each  little  granule 
of  calcite  having  its  own  orientation 
of  cleavage  planes  (Fig.  299). 

Frodnotion  of  new  mineralB. — 
One  of  the  reeulta  of  the  intrusion  of  i 
eruptire  rook  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  crystalline  minerals  in  ordinary 
sedimentaiW  strata  near  the  line  of 
contact  The  new  minerals  have 
usually  an  obvious  affinity  in  com- 
position with  the  original  rock.     But 

undoubtedly  silica  has  often  been  Fiq.299.— SBCTioKOFLinB»roKB(o> 
i»tiodu<«i  .8  part  of  the  .Iteration,  SSSfSiSSr'^ 
either  free  or  as  siucateH.  HAonriED  so  Dunma. 

An  interesting  instance  nf  the  oh&nge  -waa  described  many  years  ago 
by  Henslow,  near  Flas  Newydd,  Anglesea.  A  basalt  dyke  154  feet  in 
breadth  there  traverses  strata  of  shale  and  argiUaoeons  limestone,  which 
are  altered  to  a  distance  of  35  feet  from  the  intmsive  rocks,  the  limestone 
becoming  granolar  and  oiystalline,  and  the  shale  being  hardened,  here 

■  The  ooining  of  a  new  word  to  taprem  a  ohaii^  for  irhich  there  U  u  jet  no  ahtni 
term  may  perh&pe  be  pardoned. 

»  Con7beare,  IVom.  Oenl.  8oc.  Hi.  p.  210  *  Plate  x. 

2  r 
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and  there  porcelainized,  while  its  shells  (jprodudi^  &c.),  though  nearly 
obliterated,  are  still  traceable  by  their  impressions.  In  the  altered 
fossiliferous  shale  numerous  crystals  of  analoime  and  garnet  have  been 
developed,  the  latter  yielding  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime.^  Similar 
phenomena  were  observed  oy  Sedgwick  along  the  edges  of  intruded 
basalt  among  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and  shales  of  High  Teesdale.  ^ 
Among  localities  where  the  development  of  new  minerals  in  proximity 
to  eruptive  rock  has  taken  place  on  the  most  extensive  8<kle,  none 
have  been  more  frequently  or  carefully  described  than  some  in  the 
group  of  mountains  lying  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Botzen,  in  the 
Tyrol  (Monzoni,  Predazzo).  Limestones  of  Lower  IViassic  (or  Permian) 
age  have  there  been  invaded  by  masses  of  monzonite  (a  rock  intermediate 
between  syenite  and  diorite,  sometimes  containing  much  augite),  granite, 
melaphyre,  diabase,  and  orthoclase  porphyry.  They  have  become  coarsely- 
crystalline  marble,  portions  of  them  oeing  completely  enveloped  in  the 
eruptive  rock.  But  their  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  in  them  and 
in  the  eruptive  rocks  in  contact  with  them  many  beautifally  crystal- 
lized minems  have  been  developed,  including  garnet,  idocrase,'gehlenite, 
fassaite,  pistacite,  spinel,  anorthite,  mica,  magnetio  iron,  hasmatite, 
apatite,  and  serpentine.  Some  of  these  minerals  occur  chiefly  or  only 
in  the  eruptive  masses,  others  more  frequently  in  the  limestone,  which 
is  marked  by  a  lime-silicate  homstone  zone  along  the  junction.  But 
these  are  all  products  of  contact  of  the  two  kinds  of  rock.  Layers  of 
carbonates  (calcite,  also  with  brucite^,  alternate  with  laminae  and  streaks 
of  various  silicates,  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  the  arrangement 
found  in  limestones  among  areas  of  regional  metamorphism,  where  no 
visible  intrusive  rock  has  influenced  the  phenomena.^ 

Production  of  foliation. — This  is  the  most  complete  kind  of 
metamorphic  change^  for  not  only  are  new  minerals  developed  but  the 
whole  texture  and  structure  of  the  rock  are  altered.  Reference  has 
been  already  (p.  541  seq,)  made  to  the  striking  manner  in  which  foliation 
has  been  superinduced  upon  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks  round  large 
bosses  of  granite.  The  details  of  this  change  deserve  careful 
consideration,  for  they  possess  a  high  importance  in  relation  to  any 
theory  of  metamorphism. 

A  classical  region  for  the  study  of  this  kind  of  alteration  is  in  the 
Harz,  where,  round  the  granite  masses  of  the  Brocken  and  Bamberg, 
the  Devonian  and  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  altered  into  various  flinty 
slates  and  schists  which  form  a  ring  round  the  eruptive  rock.  Dykes 
and  other  masses  of  a  crystalline  diabase  have  likewise  been  erupted 
through  the  greywackes  and  shales,  which  in  contact  and  for  a  varying 
distance  beyond  have  been  converted  into  hard  siliceous  bands  (hom- 
stone) and  into  various  finely  foliated  masses  (Fleokschiefer,  Band- 
schie^r,  Contact-schiefer,  the  spilosite  and  desmosite  of  Zincken).    The 

»  Cambridge  Phil.  Tran»,  1.  p.  402. 
«  Op,  eit,  ii.  p.  175. 

where 

oontaot-metamorphism  may  be  mentioned.    G.  yom  Bath,  Z.  Deutsch,  Ckol.  Oe$,  1875, 
p.  843.    Lemberg,  Op,  cit,  1877,  p.  457. 
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limestoneB  have  their  carbon  dioxide  replaced  by  silica  in  a  broad  zone 
of  lime-silicate  along  the  contact.^ 

In  thcGhristiania  district  of  southern  Norway  instraotive  illustrations 
of  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks  round  eruptive  granite  have 
long  been  known.  Kjerulf  has  shown  that  each  lithologicaT  ssone  of  the 
Silurian  formations  as  it  approaches  the  granite  of  that  district  assumes 
its  own  distinctive  kind  of  metamorphism.  The  limestones  become 
marble,  with  crystals  of  tremolite  and  idocrase.  The  calcareous  and 
marly  shales  are  changed  into  hard,  almost  jaspery,  shales  or  slates; 
the  cement-stone  nodules  in  the  shales  appear  as  masses  of  garnet ;  the 
sandy  strata  become  hard  siliceous  schists  (H&lleflinta,  jasper,  horastone) 
or  quartzite;  the  non-calcareous  black  clay-slates  are  converted  into 
chiastolite-schists,  or  graphitic  schists,  but  often  show  to  the  eye  only 
trifling  alteration.  Other  shaly  beds  have  assumed  a  fine  glimmering 
appearance ;  and  in  the  calcareous  sandstone,  biotite  has  been  developed. 
In  spite  of  the  metamorphism,  however,  neither  fossils  nor  stratification 
have  been  quite  obliterated  from  the  altered  rocks.  From  all  the  strati- 
graphical  zones  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  altered  belt,  so  that  the 
true  position  of  the  metamorphosed  rocks  admits  of  no  doubt.' 

Bound  the  granite  bosses  of  Devon  smd  Cornwall,  Devonian  and 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata  have  undei^ne  similar  metamorphism.^ 
In  the  lake  district  of  the  north  of  England  excellent  examples  of  the 
phenomena  of  contact  may  be  observed  round  the  granite  of  Skiddaw. 
The  alteration  here  extends  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  from 
the  central  mass  of  granite.  The  slate  where  unaltered  is  a  bluish-grey 
cleaved  rock,  weathering  into  small  flakes  and  pencil-like  fragments. 
Traced  towards  the  granite,  it  first  shows  faint  spots,  which  increase  in 
number  and  size  until  they  assume  the  form  of  chiastolite  crystals,  with 
which  the  slate  is  now  abundantly  crowded.  The  zone  of  this  andalusite- 
schist  seldom  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Still  closer  to  the 
granite  a  second  stage  of  metamorphism  is  marked  by  the  development 
of  a  general  schistose  character,  the  rock  becoming  more  massive  and 
less  cleaved,  the  cleavage  planes  being  replaced  by  an  incipient  foliation 
due  to  the  development  of  abundant  dark  little  rectangmar  or  oblong 
spots,  probably  imperfectly  crystallized  chiastolite,  this  mineral,  as  weU 
as  andalusite,  occurring  also  in  large  or3'stals,  together  with  minute 
flakes  of  mica  (spotted  schist,  knotenschiefer).  A  third  and  final  stage 
is  reached  when,  by  the  increase  of  the  mica  and  quartz-grains,  the  rock 
passes  into  raica-schist— a  light  or  bluish-grey  rock,  with  wonderfully 
contorted  foliation,  which  is  developed  close  to  the  granite,  there  being 
always  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  mica-schist  and  the 
granite.^ 

Farther  north  in  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland  several  large 
masses  of  fine^prained  granite  rise  through  the  Lower  Silurian  grey- 
wacke  and  shale,  which,  around  the  granite  for  a  variable  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  nearly  two  miles,  have  undergone  great  alteration. 

^  Zincken,  KarBlen  und  v,  Deehen,  Arehiv.  y.  p.  845 ;  xiz.  p.  583.  Facha,  N,  Jahrb. 
1862,  pp.  769,  929.  K.  A.  Loesen,  Z.  Deutsch.  Ged,  Qts.  zxi.  p.  291 ;  xxiv.  p.  701. 
Eayser,  Op.  eit,  xxii.  p.  103.  The  memoirs  of  Lossen  form  some  of  the  most  impor^t 
oontributions  to  our  kiiowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism. 

«  Kjerulf,  "  Geol<«ie  Norwegens,"  1880,  p.  78. 

'  De  la  Beche,  *'  (ieology  of  Devon  and  GornwalV  Gtol,  Surv,  Mem,  i.  1839. 

♦  J.  C.  Ward,  Q.  Joum.  Geoh  Soc.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  1. 
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These  strata  are  ranged  in  steep  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  whicb  run 
across  the  south  of  Scotland  in  a  general  north-east  and  south-west 
direction.  It  is  observable  that  this  normal  stiike  continues,  with  little 
modification,  up  to  the  granite,  which  thus  has  replaced  an  equivalent 
area  of  sedimentary  rock  (see  p.  542).  The  coarser  arenaceous  beds,  as 
they  approach  the  granite,  are  changed  into  quartz-rock,  the  thin  siliceous 
shales  into  Lydian-stone,  the  black  anthracitic  graptolite-shales  into  a 
compact  mass  charged  with  pyrites,  and  breaking  into  large  rough  blocks. 
Strata  wherein  fe^par-grains  abound  have  been  altered  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  more  siliceous  beds,  and  show  a  gradation  through 
spotted  .Hchists,  with  an  increasing  development  of  mica  aud  foliation, 
until  along  the  edge  of  the  granite  they  become  true  mica-schist  and 
even  a  line  kind  of  gneiss.^ 

Closely  analogous  to  these  examples  are  those  described  by  Fuchs  ^ 
from  the  French  Pyrenees,  and  by  Bosenbusoh'  from  the  Eastern 
Yosges.  In  the  former  case  the  metamorphism  of  clay-slate  is  traced 
tiirough  spotted  schists  (Fruohi-,  chiastolite-,  and  andalusitenaohists)  into 
mica-schist  and  gneiss.  In  the  latter  a  zone  of  alteration  is  snown 
to  surround  the  granite  boss  of  Barr-Andlau.  The  unaltered  clay-slates 
are  grey,  brown,  violet,  or  black,  thinly  fissile,  here  and  there  curved, 
crumpled,  and  crowded  with  kernels  and  strings  of  quartz.  Traced 
towards  the  granite,  they  present  an  increasingly  pronounced  meta- 
morphism. First  they  assume  a  spotted  appearance,  owing  to  the 
development  of  small  aark  points  and  knots,  which  increase  in  size  and 
number  towards  the  granite,  while  the  ground-mass  remains  unaltered 
(Knotensohiefer,  Fruohtschiefer).  The  ground-mass  of  the  slate  then 
becomes  lighter  in  colour,  harder,  and  more  crystalline  in  appearance, 
while  flakes  of  mica  and  quartz-grains  make  their  appearance.  The 
knots,  now  broken  up,  rather  increase  than  diminish  in  size;  the 
hardness  of  the  rock  rapidly  increases,  and  the  fissile  structure  becomes 
unrecognizable  on  a  fresh  fracture,  though  observable  on  a  weathered 
surface.  Still  nearer  the  granite,  the  knot-like  concretions  disappear 
from  the  rock,  which  then  has  become  an  entirely  crystalline  mass,  in 
which,  with  the  lens,  small  flakes  of  mica  and  grains  of  quartz  can  bo 
seen,  and  which  under  the  microscope  appears  as  a  thoroughly  crystalline 
aggregate  of  andalusite,  quartz,  and  mica.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  vary,  but  the  andalusite  and  quartz  usuimy  greatly  pre- 
ponderate (andalusite-schist).  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  un- 
altered clay-slate  and  the  crystalline  andalusite-schist  next  the  granite 
consist  essentially  of  similar  chemical  materials,  and  that  ''  probably  the 
metamorphism  has  not  taken  place  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
matter,  but  by  another  and  stul  unknown  process  of  molecular  trans- 
position." *  In  some  cases  boric  acid  has  been  supplied  to  the  schists  at 
the  contact.* 

^  J.  Home,  Mem,  OeoU  Survey,  SeoUand,  Explanation  of  Sheet  9,  p.  22.  The  fine 
^gneiss"  found  as  a  contact  prodaot  round  the  gruiite  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was 
termed  **  comubianite  "  by  Booiio  a  name  which  Nanmann  has  proposed  to  devote  to  this 
kind  of  rock.    Oeol  i.  548. 

«  K  Jahrh,  1870,  p.  742. 

*  Op,  ciL  1875,  p.  849.  ''Die  BteigerBohiefer  nnd  ihre  Omtaot-Zone,"  Strassbure, 
1877.    Unger,  N.  Jdhrh,  1876,  p.  785. 

*  Unger,  Op,  dtp,  806. 

*  Koeenbnsoh,  *'  Die  Steigertohiefer,"  Ac,  p.  257. 
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An  imjportant  paper  upon'  the  contact  phenomena  of  the  granite  of 
Albany^  ^ew  Hampshire,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawes.^  His 
analyses  indicate  a  systematic  and  progressive  series  of  changes  in  the 
schists  as  they  approach  the  granite.  The  rocks  are  dehydrated,  borio 
and  silicic  acids  nave  been  added  to  them,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  also  an  infusion  of  alkali  directly  on  the  contact.  He  regards  the 
schists  as  having  been  impregnated  by  very  hot  vapours  and  solutions 
emanating  from  the  granite. 

In  Brittany  Lower  Silurian  slaty  rocks,  where  they  approach  masseif 
of  eruptive  granite,  assume  a  schistose  character  and  contain  large 
crystals  of  chiastolite,  among  which,  in  the  same  pieces  of  stone, 
specimens  of  bracbiopods  and  trilobites  may  be  seen.^ 

Summary  of  facts. — The  foregoing  examples  of  the  alteration 
superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  m  proximity  to  granite  or  other 
eruptive  masses  might  be  largely  increased;  but  they  may  suffice 
to  establish  the  following  deductions  in  regard  to  contact  meta* 
morphism. 

L  Groups  of  ordinary  sedimentary  strata  (sandstones,  shales, 
limestones,  &c),  where  they  have  been  pierced  by  granite  or  other 
plutonic  rock,  have  undergone  an  internal  change,  whereby  their 
usual  lithological  characters  have  been  partially  or  wholly  oblite* 
rated. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  this  change  extends  varies  within  wide 
limits,  being  in  some  cases  scarcely  traceable  for  a  hundred  yards,  in 
others  continuing  for  two  miles  or  more.  The  subterranean  surface 
of  the  plutonic  rock,  howerer,  being  unknown,  it  may  frequently  lie 
nearer  tiie  surface  of  the  ground  than  might  be  supposed.  Detached 
minor  areas  of  metamorpfaism  may  thus  oe  connected  with  eruptive 
bosses  which  have  not  yet  been  laid  bare  by  denudation. 

3.  As  the  alteration  increases  in  intensity  with  greater  proximity 
to  the  plutonic  rock,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  protrusion 
of  that  rock.  But  there  occur  exceptional  areas  or  bands  which 
have  undergone  a  minor  degree  of  change  even  in  the  midst  of 
highly  altered  portions. 

4.  The  character  of  the  metamorphism  depends  fundamentally 
upon  the  composition  and  texture  of  the  rock  on  which  it  has  been 
effected.  Sandstones  have  been  changed  into  quartzite;  siliceous 
schists  into  homstone,  Lydian-stone,  &c.;  clay-slates  into  spotted 
schists,  chiastolite -schists,  mica-schists,  &c. ;  ar^laceous  grey  wacke 
and  greywacke-slate  into  ^' knotenschiefer,"  mica-slate,  and  gneiss. 
Alternations  of  distinct  kinds  of  sedimentary  strata,  such  as  slate 
and  sandstone,  are  represented  by  distiuct  alternating  metamorphic 
bands,  such  as  quartzite  and  mica-schist. 

5.  In  some  cases  the  transformation  of  a  thoroughly  clastic  rock 
(clay-slate,  greywacke,  ^eywacke-slate  or  flagstone)  into  a  com- 
pletely crystalline  one  (andalusite-schist,  mica-schist,  gneiss)  has 

»  Amer.  Joum,  8ei.  xxi,  (January  1881),  p.  21. 

>  Boblaye,  Comptes  rendus,  1888,  p.  186 ;  BuO.  8oe,  04dL  France,  x.  p.  227. 
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been  effected  with  little  or  no  alteration  of  the  ultimate  chemical 
composition  of  the  mass.  In  other  cases  a  perceptible  alteration  in 
the  proportions  of  the  chemical  ingredients  is  traceable.^  The 
development  of  a  crystalline  structure  can  be  traced  through  inter- 
mediate stages  from  ordinary  sedimentary  rock  to  thoroughly  foliated 
schist,  remains  of  fossils  bleing  still  observable  after  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  a  crystalline 
rearrangement. 

6.  Not  only  does  the  crystalline  character  increase  towards  the 
limit  of  contact  with  the  eruptive  rock,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
progressive  development  of  foliation,  the  minerals,  more  especially 
the  mica,  crystallizing  in  folia  parallel  either  with  the  original 
stratification  of  the  clastic  mass  or  with  the  cleavage  sur&ces  should 
these  be  its  dominant  divisional  planes.^  Along  the  line  of  contact 
with  granite  the  foliation  is  sometimes  excessively  crumpled  or 
puckered,  while  here  and  there  the  foliated  structure  disappears  and 
the  rock  assumes  a  lithological  character  closely  approximating  to 
that  of  granite. 

7.  xne  phenomena  now  described  evidently  point  to  the  heat  of 
eruptive  rock  as  their  prime  cause.  Mere  dry  heat^  however,  would 
probably  have  been  ineffective  for  the  production  of  the  changes 
observed.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  co-operation  of  water,  either 
already  present  interstitially  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  or  supplied  to 
them  from  the  eruptive  masses.  From  experimental  researches  it  is 
known  that  at  a  dull  red  heat  in  presence  of  water,  important 
mineralogical  transformations  take  place  (a/rUe,  p.  300).  Tnere  is 
reason  to  believe  that  by  a  reaction  of  this  nature  the  phenomena  of 
contact  metamorphism  were  produced. 


§  III. — Regional  (Normal)  Metamorphism. 

From  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism  round  a  central  boss  of 
eruptive  rock  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  cases  where  the 
metamorphism  has  affected  wide  areas  without  visible  relation  to 
eruptive  matter.  It  is  clear  that  only  those  examples  are  here 
admissible  in  evidence  where  there  is  distinct  proof  that  the 
crystalline  and  foliated  character  passes  into  that  of  ordinary  stratified 
materials,  or  where  the  rocks  can  be  shown  to  be  the  equivalents  of 
what  are  elsewhere  ordinary  unaltered  masses. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  observed  that  a  feeble  but  distinct 
trace  of  metamorphism  is  indicated  by  abundant  veins  of  quartz  and 
caJcite  which  tell  of  a  copious  penetration  by  water  charged  with 

^  This  is  speoiaUy  notioeable  in  the  proportion  of  silica,  vhioh  U  sometimes  found  io 
be  largely  increased  m  the  altered  zone,  either  1^  an  absolute  addition  of  this  add,  or 
by  solution  and  remoYal  of  some  of  the  bases,  eee  Eayser,  Z,  DeuUeh.  QeoL  Oes,  xxii 
p.  153. 

*  In  the  south  of  Scotland  the  foliation  round  the  granite  bosses  is  coincident  inth 
stratification ;  round  Skiddaw,  with  cleavage. 
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mineral  solutions.  The  plentiful  diffusion  of  crystalline  microliths 
in  some  clay-slates  and  even  of  recognizable  microscopic  crystals 
(garnet,  &c.),  with  the  retention  of  the  ordinary  characters  and  eyen 
fossil  contents  of  clastic  rocks,  points  to  a  more  pronounced  change, 
viz.  the  initiation  of  a  general  crystalline  rearrangement,  apart  from 
the  mere  intrusion  of  eruptive  matter.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
probable  origin  of  these  minerals  negatiyes  the  supposition  that  they 
could  haye  oeen  formed  in  the  original  sediment  of  the  sea  bottom 
on  which  the  organisms  entombed  in  the  deposits  liyed  and  died. 
For  their  production  a  temperature  and  a  chemical  composition  of 
the  water  would  seem  to  have  been  required  such  as  must  haye  been 
inimical  to  the  co-existence  in  the  same  water  of  such  highly 
organized  forms  of  life  as  brachiopods  and  trilobites.  Two  regions 
may  be  cited  here  as  affordiuj?  proof  of  an  extensiye  conyersion  of 
ordinary  sedimentary  strata  of  !ralaBOzoic  age  into  crystalline  schists 
— ^the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Green  Mountains  of  New 
England. 

Evidence  from  the  Scottish  Highlands. — ^In  geological 
structure  Scotland  presents  three  parallel  zones,  which  cross  the  idand 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  southernmost  of  these  consists  chiefly 
of  greywaoke,  grit,  and  shale,  with  some  thick  lenticular  seams  of  lime- 
stone in  the  south-western  part  of  the  area.  These  rocks  have  yielded 
an  abundant  suite  of  organic  remains,  which  prove  them  to  be  of  Lower 
Silurian  age.  They  have  been  extensively  plicated  into  innumerable 
antiolinal  and  syndinal  folds,  often  sharp  and  steep,  not  infrequently 
reversed  (p.  518).  The  general  persistent  direction  of  the  axes  of  those 
folds  is  ^.E.  and  S.W.,  and  as  the  tops  of  the  arches  have  been  greatly 
denuded,  the  Silurian  belt  appears  to  be^made  up  of  highly-inclined  and 
even  vertical  strata.  The  central  zone  of  the  country,  consisting  of  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian  formations,  with  abundant 
associated  volcanic  rocks,  extends  as  a  band  about  fifty  miles  broad, 
separating  the  Silurian  uplands  of  the  southern  zone  from  the  Highlands* 
The  last-named  region,  occupying  more  than  half  of  the  whole  country, 
consists  mainly  of  crystalline  schists  with  bosses  of  granite,  porphyry,  &o. 
These  rocks  sketch  tiiroagh  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  four  and  a  half 
of  longitude,  and  must  cover  an  area  of  not  less  than  16,000  square  miles 
at  the  surface,  but  as  they  sink  beneath  later  formations,  and  as  they  are 
prolonged  into  Ireland,  their  total  area  must  be  still  more  extensive.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  the  crystalline  schists  of  Scotland  belonged 
to  the  early  geological  period  in  which  such  rocks  were  supposed  to  have 
been  everywhere  formed.  Murchison,  however,  found  the  key  to  their 
structure,  and  proved  them  to  be  mainly  of  Lower  Silurian  age — the 
metamorphosed  equivalents  of  the  scarcely  altered  Lower  Silurian  strata 
in  the  southern  zone  of  the  kingdom. 

The  oldest  rock  of  the  whole  region  (a.  Fig.  300)  is  a  remarkably  coarse 
crystalline  gneiss  seen  in  Sutherland  and  Boss,  the  two  north-westerly 
counties  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Archaean  rooks 
in  Book  YL  It  is  unconformably  overlaid  by  nearly  flat  brownish-red 
(Oambrian)  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  breccias  (6)  which  in  turn 
are  surmounted  tmconformably  by  inclined  beds  of  quartzite  and  lime- 
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stone  (c)  dipping  below  a  series  of  qnartz-sobists  and  micaoeous  flag- 
stones or  flaggy  mica-schists  (d).  This  order  of  sncoession  is  visible  in 
many  magnificent  natural  sections  for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  The 
Lower  Silnrian  age  of  these  rocks  is  fixed  by  the  occurrence  of  recog- 
nizable fossils  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  series.  The  basement  quartzite  is 
full  of  annelide-burrows  ;  the  limestone  has  yielded  Maclurea^  MurcJUsania^ 
Ophiletay  PleurotomariOj  Orthis,  Orthoceraa,  and  Piloceras ;  the  shales  are 
crowded  with  carbonaceous  fucoid-like  casts.  On  the  whole,  these 
fossiliferons  strata  are  not  much  altered,  but  as  tlio  fissile  series  overlying 
them  is  traced  eastwards,  it  is  found  to  assume  a  more  schistose  character. 
The  original  stratification  remains  indeed  quite  distinct ;  bands  of  more 
sandy  nature  alternating  with  others  of  a  more  argillaceous  composition, 
as  sandstones  and  shales  do  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  strata  are  made  np 
of  water-worn  pebbles  of  quartz,  &c.,  in  a  schistose  matrix.  Even  the 
false  bedding  of  the  sandy  beds  can  readily  be  detected.  With  these 
evidences  of  an  original  clastic  character,  there  is  noticeable  a  fine 
foliation  produced  by  the  development  chiefly  of  minute  folia  of  mica 
in  the  planes  of  deposit.  So  long  as  the  strata  retain  their  gentle 
easterly  inclination  this  foliation  remains  feeble  and  with  little  variation. 
But  after  passing  across  several  thousand  feet  of  these  little  altered 
strata,  we  find  that  they  rapidly  undergo  a  series  of  plications,  after 


Fig.  300.— Diagram  of  the  Obdeb  of  Suoobssiok  among  thb  Obyhtallinb-8ohi0tb 

of  80otland. 

which  their  angle  of  inclination  remains  high  for  a  long  distance,  as  they 
are  thrown  into  numerous  steep  arches  and  troughs  (e). 

With  this  change  from  a  eentle  and  scarcely  disturbed  succession  to  a 
highly  plicated  and  crumpled  condition,  there  is  an  accompanying  and 
proportionately  rapid  increase  in  crystalline  character.  The  rocks  become 
thoroughly  foliated  mica-schists  and  fine  gneisses,  containing  porphyritio 
crystals  of  orthoclase  and  garnet  with  concretions  and  veins  of  quartz.  The 
rest  of  the  Highlands  to  the  east  and  south  is  overspread  by  a  continua- 
tion of  these  same  rooks.  By  numerous  anticlinal  and  synclinal  foldings 
quartzites  and  limestones  are  brought  to  the  surfiace,  but  are  almost  always 
more  crystalline  than  the  rocks  of  the  north-west.  The  crystalline  condi- 
tion, however,  is  by  no  means  unifoim.  In  certain  regions  argiUaceons 
beds  occur  which  are  rather  shales  than  schists,  so  litSe  have  they  been 
changed.  These  beds  elsewhere  pass  into  spotted  schists  and  andulusite- 
schiste.  The  limestones  often  occur,  as  they  do  in  Sutherlandshire,  in 
association  with  white  quartzites ;  sometimes  they  are  grey,  granular,  and 
finely  CTystailine,  sometimes  they  appear  as  white  marble  containing 
garnet,  idocrase,  tremolite,  zoisite,  and  many  other  silicates.  The  alters^ 
tion  has  thus  been  remarkably  unequal  over  the  whole  region,  and  has 
reached  the  maximum  development  sporadically,  partioulaiiy  where  the 
strata  exhibit  proofs  of  intense  crumpling.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
that  the  rocks  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Highlands  are  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  little  altered,  and  that  they  dip  towaitis  the 
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moimtaiBB,  beooming  more  highly  foliated  and  orystalline  as  they  recede 
from  the  lowlands. 

Numerous  bosses  of  granite  and  porphyries  ooour  among  the 
crystalline  schists.  Bilt  the  metamorphism  is  not  specially  connected 
with  their  protmsion,  though  usually  in  their  vicinity  the  schists  attain 
a  more  largely  crystalline  condition.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  gradation 
can  be  traced  through  gneiss  into  granite.  This  is  more  particularly 
observable  in  districts  where  veins,  whether  of  intrusion  or  of  segregation, 
are  abundant.  Bemarkable  examples  may  be  observed  in  Eastern 
Sutherland  ^Lairg),  and  on  the  coast-line  sonth  of  Aberdeen,  where  the 
gneiss  loses  its  sohistose  etructure,  and  passes  into  granite,  which  lies  in 
beds  intercalated  in  the  gneiss,  and  in  which  may  be  seen  scattered 
patches  of  gneiss  still  retaining  foliation.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  masses  of  granite  assume  here  and  there  a  perfectly  gneiesose  structure, 
as  at  the  large  granite  quarries  near  Aberdeen,  where  this  stimcture  may 
be  specially  observed  in  connection  with  segregation  veins  (Fig.  284). 

ia.  the  Scottish  Highlands,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  rocks 
containing  Lower  Silurian  fossils  are  overlaid  by  thousands  of  feet 
of  crystalline  schists,  quartzites,  and  limestones.  That  these  overlying 
masses  are  not  original  chemical  precipitates  may  be  concluded  on  the 
following  grounds.  1st,  They  demonstrably  overlie  fossiliferous  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.  Strata  of  corresponding  geological  age  occur  to  a  depth 
of  many  thousand  feet  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  within  sight  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Highlands.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  on  the 
same  sea-floor,  and  within  the  same  limited  area,  mechanical  sediments 
alone  accumulated  in  one  tract,  while  only  a  few  miles  distant  chemical 
precipitates — gneisses,  gametiferous  schists,  &o,, — ^were  laid  down,  in  each 
case  to  a  depth  of  thousands  of  feet.  2nd,  The  crystalline  schists  of  the 
Highlands  in  their  less  altered  parts  present  the  closest  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  greywackes,  grits,  and  shales  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series 
of  the  South  of  Scotland.  Moreover,  the  altered  rocks  round  the  granite 
bosses  in  this  latter  area  cannot  be  distinguished  from  similar  rocks  in  the 
regional  metamorpbic  area  of  the  Highlands.  3rd,  Throughout  all  parts, 
of  the  Highland  region  traces  of  an  original  fragmental  or  clastic  origin 
can  be  detected  among  the  schistose  rocks.  Zones  of  fine  grit  full  of 
well-rounded  firagments  of  quartz,  felspar,  or  other  ingredient  abound 
among  the  schists.  Bands  of  coarse  conglomerate  likewise  occur  on 
different  horizons,  the  pebbles  (granite,  gneiss,  &o.)  being  enveloped  in  a 
schistose  matrix.  Microscopic  investigation  likewise  reveals,  even  among 
the  crystalline  mica-schists,  traces  of  the  original  water-worn  granules  of 
quartz  in  the  sandy  mud  out  of  which  the  rocks  have  been  formed. 
The  conclusion  is  thuo  reached  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  there  is 
a  mass  of  rocks  originally  composed  mainly  of  ordinary  mechanical 
sediments  which  have  assumed  in  various  degrees  a  orystalline  condition 
over  a  region  which,  including  the  north  of  Ireland,  must  cover  more  than 
20,000  square  miles. 

Green  Mountains  of  New  England. — In  this  region  a  similar 
series  of  changes  has  been  efiected.  The  Lower  Silurian  strata,  which 
to  the  north  in  Vermont  are  comparatively  little  changed,  become  increas- 
ingly altered  as  they  are  traced  southwards  into  New  York  Island. 
They  are  thrown  into  sharp  folds,  and  even  inverted,  the  direction  of 
plication  being  generally  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.    This  disturbance  has  been 
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acoompanied  by  a  marked  orystallization.  The  limefitones  have  become 
marbles,  the  sandy  beds  quartzites,  and  the  other  strata  have  assumed  the 
character  of  slate,  mica-schist,  chloritenschist,  and  gneiss,  among  which 
homblendio,  augitic,  hypersthenic,  and  chrysolitio  zones  occur.  The 
geological  horizon  of  these  rocks  is  shown  by  the  discovery  in  them  at 
various  locsJities  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  Biver 
subdivision  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  of  eastern  North  America. 
The  rocks  have  been  ridged  up  and  altered  along  a  belt  of  country  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  and  extending  north  into  Canada.^ 

Other  examples  might  be  cited.  A  long  belt  of  regional  metamor- 
phism  extends  through  the  Ardennes,  and  instructive  areas  occur  in 
the  Harz  and  in  Greece.  Some  parts  of  the  Triaasic  formations  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Western  North  America  have  been  found  by  Whitney 
in  the  condition  of  serpentine  and  mica-schist;  while  on  the  Coast  Eange 
of  California  he  has  met  with  similar  metamorphism  of  the  Cretaceous 
series.  It  is  probable  that  such  alterations  have  repeatedly  occurred  in 
successive  geological  periods  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

From  the  evidence  of  such  examples,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that  there  are  extensive  regions  where  ordinary  sedimentary  strata 
have  been  plicated^  cnmipled,  and  foliated,  so  as  to  assume  the 
character  of  true  crystalline  schists.  This  change  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  stages  to  that  which  may  be  traced  in  local  metamorphism 
round  bosses  of  granite.  It  is  connected  with,  and  proportional  to^ 
mechanical  disturbance  of  the  strata.  It  is  uneoual  in  extent,  even 
oyer  limited  areas,  being  apt  to  attain  sporadically  a  maximuoi 
development,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  greatest  plication.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  metamorphosed  tracts,  bands  of  comparatively 
unchanged  rock  may  be  traced,  the  true  clastic  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  process  was  not  everywhere  uniform,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  the  varying  composition  of  the  rocks  subjected 
to  its  operation,  and  partly  because  it  really  was  more  actiyely 
induced  in  areas  of  greater  aisturbance. 

From  the  evidence  furnished  by  local  metamorphism,  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  regarding  the  bedding  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
in  a  tract  of  regional  metamorphism  as  generally  representing 
original  layers  of  deposit.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  foliation  may 
represent  cleavage,  as  pointed  out  by  Sedgwick  and  Darwin.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  a  rock  continued  homogeneous  in  chemical  composition 
and  general  texture,  foliation  might  be  induced  along  any  dominant 
diyisional  planes.  If  these  plajies  were  those  of  cleayage,  the  resultant 
foliation  might  not  appreciably  differ  from  cleavage  along  original 
bedding  planes.  But  it  may  lie  doubted  whether  a  cleavage  foliation 
could  run  without  sensible  and  even  very  serious  interruptions  over 
wide  areas.    For,  in  the  first  place,  in  most  large  masses  of  sedimen- 

*  See  Dana,  Amer.  Joum.  8ci.  xiii  ziv.  xvii.  The  identification  of  the  so-oaUed 
Taoonio  schiBta  of  New  England  with  altered  Lower  SUnrian  rocks  baa  been  called  in 
question  by  Bteny  Hnnt,  but  the  Btratigiaphical  eridence  collected  by  A.  Wing,  Dana, 
and  others*  and  the  testimony  of  the  fossils  collected  by  Dana»  Dwight,  &c.,  have 
sustained  it.  In  the  Punjab  a  series  of  gneisses  and  schists  overlies  infra-Triassic  rocks. 
Wynne,  Geog,  Mag,  1880,  p.  814. 
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tary  matter  we  encounter  alternations  of  different  kinds  of  sediment, 
which  coald  not  but  produce  distinct  kinds  of  rock  under  the  influence 
of  metamorphic  change.  In  the  second  place,  cleavage  depends  for 
its  perfection  and  continuity  on  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  rock 
through  which  it  runs.  While  exceedingly  penect  in  a  mass  of 
argillaceous  strata,  it  becomes  feebler  or  even  dies  out  in  a  coarse 
sandy  or  gritty  rock.  Hence,  where  foliation  coincides  with  cleavage 
over  large  tracts,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  bands,  more  or  less 
distinct,  coincident  with  the  original  stratification,  and  running 
oblique  to  the  general  foliation,  like  bedding  and  cleavage,  save 
where  these  two  kinds  of  structure  n>ay  happen  to  coalesce. 

In  a  region  of  intense  metamorphism  the  foUation  of  the  schists 
becomes  here  and  there  somewhat  indefinite,  until,  disappearing 
altogether,  it  gives  place  to  a  thproughljr  granitic  character,  ^Between 
gneiss  and  granite  there  is  no  difference  in  mineralogical  composition ; 
in  the  one  rock  the  minerals  are  arranged  in  foUa,  in  the  other  they 
have  no  definite  arrangement.  Gneiss  might  be  called  a  foliated 
granite;  granite  might  be  termed  a  non-foliated  gneiss,  and, 
indeed,  the  two  rocks  may  sometimes  be  observed  to  graduate  into 
each  other.  It  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  such  granite  is  the 
ultimate  stage  of  metamorphism. 

There  is  thus  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that  the  same 
mineral  particles  may  have  gone  through  many  successive  cycles  of 
change.    We  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  originally  part  of  a 
granite  mass,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  exposed  at  the  surface 
by  enormous  denudation.     Worn  away  from  their  parent  granite  they 
would  be  washed  down  with  other  particles,  and  spread  out  under 
water  as  parts  of  sandy  or  muddy  deposits.    Buried  under  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  sedimentary  material  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness, 
they  might  be  depressed  deep  beneath  the  Buriace,  and  be  thus 
brought  within  the  influence  of  metamor{)hism.     Gradually  recom- 
posed,  crystallized,  and  converted  into  schistose  rock^  they  might  be 
eventually  reduced  to  a  soft  or  pasty  condition  and  protruded  into 
some  of  the  overlying  less  metamorphosed  masses  in  the  form  of 
granite  veins.     Or  we  may  conceive,  that  a  communication  was 
opened  between  the  granite  thus  produced  and  the  surface,  and  that 
the  original  mineral  particles,  whose  vicissitudes  we  have  been  tracing, 
were  finally  erupted  to  the  surface  as  part  of  a  stream  of  lava  (p.  545). 
Possible  Metamorphism  of  Igneous  Bocks. — ^In  most 
large  tracts  of  foliated  rocks  there  occur  masses  less  distinctly 
foliated  or  quite  granitoid  in  texture,  formed  mainly  of  hornblende 
or  of  that  mineral  in  combination  with  others.    Zones  or  bosses  of 
hornblende-rock  and  hornblende-schist  frequently  appear  among 
gneiss  and  mica-schist.    Varieties  of  auartz-porphyry  occur  in  a 
similar  way.    Bands  of  fine  unctuous  chloritic  or  hydro-mica  schists 
may  also  often  be  traced.    It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such 
rocks,  at  least  those  containing  a  large  percentage  of  magnesia, 
could  be  produced  by  the  metamorphism  of  ordinary  sediment, 
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unless  we  conceiye  the  sediment  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the 
magnesian  clays  (sepiolites)  of  the  Paris  basin.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever,  that  some  of  these  magnesian  rocks  were  originally  of  igneous 
origin,  either  erupted  at  the  surface  or  intrusively  injected  among 
the  surrounding  rocks  previous  to  metamorphism.  Such  mineral 
masses  as  varieties  of  syenite  and  diorite,  rich  m  hornblende  or  other 
magnesian  silicates,  might  have  been  the  origin  of  many  of  the  rocks 
here  referred  to.  Fine  schists  consisting  m^tinly  of  hydrous  mag- 
nesian silicates  may  have  been  at  first  tuns  associated  with  the  lava- 
form  masses. 

§  IV. — The  Archsean  Crystalline  Schists. 

We  now  finally  advance  to  the  consideration  of  those  schistose 
rocks  which  underlie  the  oldest  fossiliferous  and  sedimentary 
formations.  On  the  whole  they  present  the  closest  resemblance  to 
tracts  of  regional  metamorphosed  rocks,  though,  as  a  rule,  more 
coarsely  crystalline,  containing  more  massive  bands  of  gneiss,  horn* 
blende-rocK,  &c.,  and  being  more  intricately  veined  with  granite, 
pegmatite,  and  allied  crystalline  masses.  The  most  natural  inference 
to  be  drawn  as  to  their  origin  is  obviously  to  regard  them  as  derived 
from  the  metamorphism  of  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks.  This  con* 
elusion  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  geologists.  The  Archaean 
crystalline-schists  are  assumed  to  be  of  metamorphic  origin,  and 
indeed  the  phrase  *^  metamorphic  rocks  "  is  often  used  as  a  synonym 
for  these  oldest  crystalline  masses.  But  though  their  close  resem- 
blance to  the  products  of  regional  metamorphism  may  justify  the 
inference  usually  drawn,  it  does  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  absolute 
identity  of  origin. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  some  of  the  transformations  which  on 
the  theory  of  metamorphism  must  have  taken  place,  has  led  to 
another  explanation.  Some  writers,  justly  repudiating  the  exagger- 
ated views  of  those  who  have  sought  by  metamorphic  (metasomatic) 
processes  to  derive  the  most  utterly  different  rocks  from  each  other 
(for  example,  limestone  from  gneiss  and  granite,  granite  and  gneiss 
from  limestone,  talc  from  granite,  &c.),  have  insisted  that  the 
cystalline  schists,  in  common  with  many  pyroxenic  and  hornblendio 
rocks  (diabases,  diorites,  &c.),  as  well  as  masses  in  which  serpentine, 
talc,  chlorite,  and  epidote  are  prevailing  minerals,  have  been  de- 
posited ''for  the  most  part  as  chemically-formed  sediments  or 
precipitates,  and  that  the  subsequent  changes  have  been  simply 
molecular,  or  at  most  confined  in  certain  cases  to  reactions  between 
the  mingled  elements  of  the  sediments,  with  the  elimination  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid."  To  support  this  view,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  rocks  in  question  were  formed  during  a  period  of 
the  earth's  history  when  the  ocean  had  a  considerably  different 
relative  proportion  of  mineral  substances  dissolved  in  its  (then 
probably  much  warmer)  waters ;  they  are  consequently  assigned  to  a 
very  early  geological  period,  anterior  indeed  to  what  are  usually 
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termed  the  Palaeozoic  ages.  It  becomes  farther  needful  to  discredit 
tbe  belief  that  any  gneiss  or  schist  can  belong  to  one  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  geological  record,  except  doubtfully  and  merely  locally. 
The  more  thorough-going  advocates  of  the  pristine,  *' azoic,"  or 
**eozoic,"  date,  and  original  chemical  deposition  of  the  so-called 
**  metamorphic"  rocks,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  tbis  step,  and  endeavour, 
by  ingenious  explanations,  to  show  that  the  majority  of  geologists 
have  mistaken  the  geological  structure  of  the  districts  where  these 
rocks  have  been  supposed  to  be  metamorphosed  equivalents  of  what 
elsewhere  ate  Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  or  Tertiary  strata.^  They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  by  mere  mineral  characters  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  contemporaneous  periods  can  be  identified  all  over  the 
world.  They  assume  that  in  the  supposed  chemical  precipitation, 
the  same  general  order  has  been  followed  everywhere  over  the  floor 
of  the  ocean.  Consequently  a  few  hand  specimens  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  a  country  are  enough  in  their  eyes  to  determine  the 
geological  position  of  these  formations.  If  geologists  have  discovered 
that  the  actual  sequence  of  rocks  is  quite  different,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  geologists. 

In  conclusion,  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  Archaean  crystalline 
schists  is  a  problem  which  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  solved.  On 
the  one  hand  it  must  be  conceded  that  during  the  very  ancient 
periods  in  vtrhich  they  were  deposited,  the  composition  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  may  have  been  very  unlike  what  it  afterwards 
became,  and  there  may  have  been  chemical  precipitates  on  the  sea- 
floor,  such  as  could  not  have  been  formed  in  later  and  cooler  times 
when  life  had  already  appeared  on  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  striking  resemblance  m  structure  and  composition  between  the 
crystalline  schists  and  rocks  which  can  be  proved  to  be  the  meta- 
morphosed equivalents  of  ordinary  sedimentary  strata  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  these  ancieut  schists,  whatever  the  circumstances 
ot  their  original  formation,  have  undergone  plication,  crumpling,  and 
metamorphism  analogous  to  that  of  younger  formations  in  areas  of 
regional  metamorphism.^ 

Pabt  IX. — Obb  Dbxposxts.* 

Metallic  ores  and  other  minerals  that  are  extracted  for  their 
-economic  value  occur  in  certain  well-marked  forms  which  have  been 

*  See  Sterry  Hunt's  Chemicdl  Esioys,  p.  dS2  $q. 

*  Besides  the  'works  already  cited  on  Metamorphism  the  student  may  consult  the 
following :  Delesse,  Mem.  Savans  Etrangers,  xvii.  Paris,  1S62,  pp.  127-222 ;  Ann,  des 
Mines,  xii.  (1857);  xiii.  (1858);  Daubree,  Ann,  de$  Mines,  6th  series,  xvL  p.  155; 
Bifiohof,  **  Chemical  (leology,"  chap,  xlviii. ;  J.  Roth,  Ahhandlungen  Akad,  Berlin,  1871 ; 
1880  -  Glimbel,  **  Ostbayerische  tirenzgebirge,"  IBhS ;  H.  Credner,  Zeitseh.  Gesammt 
Naiurwiss.  xxxiL  (1868),  p.  353 ;  ^^.  Jakrb.  1870,  p.  970. 

'  Tlie  following  works  on  ores  and  mining  Uiay  be  consulted :  B.  Yon  Gotta,  "  Die 

Iiehre  yon  Eralagerstatten,"  1859-61 ;   A.  von  Groddeck,  "  Die  Lehre  von  den  Lager- 

■    statten  der  Brze,"  1879 ;  W.  Forster's  '*  Treatise  on  a  Section  of  the  Strata  from  New- 

««Ue-on-Tyne  to  Cross  FeU;"  W.  Wallace's  ♦'Laws  which  regulate  the  deposition  of 
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variously  classified ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  geological  student 
it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
geological  structure  and  history.  Thus  arranged,  they  naturally 
group  themselves  into  three  great  series :  Ist,  those  contempom- 
neously  deposited  among  stratified  formations ;  2nd,  those  contem- 
poraneously formed  with  the  other  ingredients  of  crystalline  (massive 
and  schistose)  rocks ;  3rd,  those  subsequently  introduced  by  infiltra- 
tion or  otherwise  into  fissures,  caverns,  or  other  spaces  of  any  kind  of 
rock. 

1.  Contemporaneous  ores  of  stratified  rocks  have  been 
deposited  in  water  together  with  the  sandstones,  limestones,  or  other 
strata  among  which  they  lie.    They  belong  to  the  stratified  type  of 

feological  structure  described  in  tart  I.  (p.  474).  They  occur  in 
eds  varying  from  mere  films  up  to  masses  of  great  thicxness.  In 
some  cases  they  retain  the  same  average  thickness  for  long  distances, 
in  others  they  swell  out  or  die  away  rapidly,  or  occur  in  scattered  con- 
cretions. Among  the  more  frequent  ores  of  this  ^roup  are  limonite 
and  siderite.  Abundant  examples  are  supplied  oy  the  bog-iron  de- 
posits now  forming,  and  by  the  bands  of  brown-iron  ore,  red-iron  ore, 
and  clay-ironstone  associated  with  Carboniferous  and  other  formations. 
Occasionally  the  ore  has  been  finely  disseminated  tlirough  the  strata 
at  the  time  of  their  deposit,  as  in  the  cupriferous  slates  of  the  German 
Zechstein.  Organic  remains  are  commonly  associated  with  ores  of 
this  type  (ante,  p.  174). 

2.  Contemporaneous  ores  of  crystalline  rocks  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  beds  of  iron-ore,  pyrites,  &c.,  that  so  frequently  occur 
intercalcated  among  the  crystalline  schists  (antef  pp.  118,  569). 
They  lie  as  massive  sheets  or  thin  partings,  and  usually  present  a 
conspicuously  lenticular  character.  That  they  were  formed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  layers  of  quartz,  mica,  felspar,  hornblende, 
or  other  minerals  among  which  they  lie,  may  usually  be  inferred  with 
considerable  certainty,  though  cases  not  infrequently  arise  where  it 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between  this  type  and  that 
of  true  8ubsequently-foi*med  veins.  Besides  these  lenticular  ores  of 
the  crystalline  schists,  the  massive  rocks  also  contain  contempora- 
neously crystallized  ores.  The  diffused  magnetite  and  titaniferous 
iron  of  the  basalts,  diabases,  &c.,  are  familiar  illustrations.  Large 
included  masses  of  these  and  other  ores  are  sometimes  available  for 
mining  (ante,  pp.  64, 145,  147). 

3.  Subsequently  introduced  ores  are  distinguished  by  the 
contrast  between  their  contents  and  structure  and  those  of  the  rocks 
through  which  they  pass.  They  have  been  deposited,  subsequent  to 
the  consolidation  of  these  rocks,  in  cavities  previously  opened  for 


Lead  Ores,"  1S61.  Nnmerous  valaable  papers  by  the  late  J.  W.  Henwood  and  othen 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Trans.  Boy.  Oeol,  8oe.  CornwcUL  It  is  understood  that  a  ayste- 
matio  English  treatise  on  the  rabject  may  be  ezpectecl  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  and 
Mr.  H.  Bauerman. 
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their  reception.  In  certain  rocks  (limestones,  dolomites,  &c.)  intricate 
channels  and  large  irregular  caverns  have  been  dissolved  out  by  the 
solvent  action  of  underground  water;  in  other  cases  fissures  have 
been  formed  by  fracture,  or  the  rocks,  exposed  to  great  compression^ 
have  been  puckered  up  or  torn  asunder,  so  that  irregular  spaces  have 
been  opened  in  them.  Metallic  ores  and  crystalline  minerals  intro- 
duced  by  infiltration,  sublimation  or  otherwise,  into  the  cavities 
formed  in  any  of  these  ways,  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  cavity  into  veins  or  loaes,  which  have  filled  up  vertical  or 
highly  inclined  fissures,  and  stocks  which  are  indefinite  aggregations 
often  found  occupying  the  place  of  subterranean  cavities. 

The  first  two  types  of  ore-deposits  do  not  require  special  treat- 
ment here.  The  stratified  type  has  the  usual  character  of  sedi- 
mentary formations  (Book  IV.  JPart  I.) ;  the  crystalline  type  forms 
part  of  the  structure  of  schistose  and  massive  rocks  (Book  IL  Part  II. 
§  vi«  2  and  3) ;  the  third  type,  however,  from  its  economic  importance 
and  its  geological  interest,  merits  some  more  detailed  notice. 

§  1.  Mineral  Veins  or  Lodes. 

A  mineral  vein  consists  of  one  or  more  minerals  deposited  within 
a  fissure  of  the  earth's  crust.  Such  fissures  being  usually  highly 
inclined  or  vertical,  so  also  are  mineral  veins.  Cases  occur,  however, 
among  crystalline  massive  rocks,  and  still  more  frequently  among 
limestones,  where  the  introduction  of  mineral  matter  has  taken  place 
along  gently  inclined  or  even  horizontal  planes,  such  as  those  of 
stratification,  and  the  veins  then  look  like  interstratified  beds. 
Mineral  veins  are  composed  of  masses  or  layers  of  simple  minerals  or 
metallic  ores  alternating,  or  more  irregularly  intermingled  with  each 
other,  distinct  from  the  surrounding  rock,  and  evidently  the  result 
of  separate  deposition.  They  are  in  no  respect  to  be  confounded 
with  veins  of  roc^  injected  in  a  molten  condition  from  below,  or  se- 
gregated from  a  surrounding  pasty  magma  into  cracks  in  its  mass. 

Variations  lir1»readth. — ^Mineral  veins  vary  in  breadth  from  a 
mere  paper-like  film  up  to  a  great  wall  of  rock  150  feet  wide  or 
more.  The  simplest  kinds  are  the  threads  or  strings  of  calcite  and 
quartz  so  frequentlv  to  be  observed  among  the  more  ancient  and 
especiaUy  more  or  less  altered  rocks.  These  may  be  seen  running 
in  parallel  lines  or  branching  into  an  intricate  network,  sometimes 
uniting  into  thick  branches  and  again  rapidly  thinning  away.  Con- 
siderable variations  in  breadth  may  be  traced  in  the  same  vein. 
These  may  be  accounted  for  either  as  due  to  unequal  solution  and 
removal  of  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  as  in  the  action  of  permeating 
water  upon  a  calcareous  rock ;  or  to  the  irregular  opening  of  a  rent, 
or  to  a  shift  of  the  walls  of  a  sinuous  or  irregularly  demed  fissure. 
In  the  last-named  case  the  vein  may  be  strikingly  unequal  in 
breadth,  here  and  there  nearly  disappearing  by  the  convergence  of 
the  walls  and  then  rapidly  swelling  out  ana   again  diminishing. 
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How  simply  this  irregularity  may  be  accounted  for,  will  be  readily 
perceived  by  merely  copying  the  line  of  emcli  an  uneven  fissure  on 
tracing  paper  and  sniftrng  the  tracing  along  the  line  of  the  originaL 
If,  for  example,  the  Assure  be  assumed  to  have  the  form  shown  at  ab, 
in  the  first  hue  (Fig.  301),  a  slight  shifting  of  one  side  to  the  right,  as 


Fia,  301. — WmRHiNC)  of  a  Fubtbi  by  bklative  SaimKa  or  its  Smi   (B.), 


at  a'  h',  in  the  second  line  will  allow  the  two  opposite  vails  to  touch  at 
only  the  points  o  o,  while  open  spaces  will  be  len  ateed.  A  movement 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  reverse  direction  would  give  rise  to  a  more 
continuously  open  fissure  as  in  the  third  line.  That  shiflings  of 
this  nature  have  occurred  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  fissures  filled 
with  mineral  veins  is  shown  by  the  abundant  slickensides  (p.  504). 
The  polished  and  striated  walls  have  been  coated  with  mineral 
matter,  which  has  subsequently  been  similarly  polished  and  grooved 
by  a  renewal  of  the  slipping. 

Stmoture    and   Contents. — A    mineral   vein   may  be  either 
simple,  that  is,  consisting  entirely  of  one  mineral,  or  compound. 


consisting  of  several,  and  may  or  may  not  be  metalliferous.  The 
minerals  are  usually  crystalline,  but  layers  or  irregular  patches  of 
soft  decomposed  earth,  clay,  dec,  frequently  accompany  them.  The 
non-metalliferous  minerals  are  known  as  veinstones,  the  more 
crystalline  being  often  also  popnlarly  classed  as  spars.  The  metal- 
bearing  mioerals  are  known  aa  ores.  The  commonest  veinstones 
are  quartz,  calci'te,  barytes,  and  fluorite.  The  ores  are  sometimes 
native  metals,  especially  in  the  case  of  copper  and  gold ;  but  for 
the  most;  part  are  oxides,  silicates,  carbonates,  sulphides,  chlorides, 
or  other  combinations.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  a 
miaeral  vein  are  disposed,  the  following  are  the  chief  varieties. 
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(1.)  M  a  8  a  i  r  e. — Showing  no  definite  artangement  of  the  contents. 
TbiB  structure  ia  eepecially  characterbtic  ot  veitiB  consisting  of  a 
single  mineral,  as  of  calcite,  quartz,  or  barytes.  Some  metalliferous 
orea  (pyrites,  limonite)  likewise  asaume  it. 

(2.)  Banded,  or  in  parallel  (and  usually  duplicated)  layers. 
In  this  common  arrangement,  each  cheek  (a  a,  Fig,  303)  may  be 
coated  with  a  layer  of  the  aame  material  (b  i),  followed  on  the  inside 


by  another  layer,  e  a,  and  so  on  to  the  centre,  where  the  two  oppomte 
walls  are  finally  united  by  the  last  zone  of  deposit  (t).  Eyen  where 
each  half  of  tne  vein  is  not  strictly  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  the 
same  parallelism  of  distinct  layers  may  be  traced. 

(37)  firecoiated,  containing  angular  fragments  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock  (or  "  country,")  cemented  in  a  matrix  of  veinstones  or 
ores.  It  may  often  be  observed  that  these  fragments  are  completely 
enclosed  within  the  matrix  of  the  vein,  wnich  must  have  been 
partially  open  and  the  matrix  still  iu  course  of  deposit  when  they 
were  detached  from  the  parent  rock. 

(4.)  Drusy,  coutainmg  or  made  up  of  cavities  lined  with  crystal- 
line minerals.  The  central  parts  of  veius  frequently  present  this 
structure,  particularly  where  the  minerals  have  been  deposited  from 
each  aide  towards  the  middle. 

(5.)  Filamentoua,  having  the  minerals  disposed  in  tiuead- 
like  veins ;  this  is  one  of  the  commonest  structures. 

Metallic  ores  occur  under  a  variety  of  forms  in  mineral  veins. 
Sometimes  they  are  disseminated  in  minute  grains  or  fine  threads 
(gold,  pyntea),  or  gathered  into  irregnlar  strings,  branches,  bunches,  or 
leaf-like  expansions  (native  copper),  or  disposed  in  layers  alternating 
with  the  veinstones  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  vein  (most  metallic 
ores),  or  forming  the  whole  of  the  vein  (pyrites,  and  occasionally 
galena),  or  lining  drusy  cavities,  both  on  a  small  acale  and  in  laige 
chambers  (hiematite,  galena).  Some  orea  are  frequently  found  in 
association  (g^ena  and  blende),  or  are  noted  for  containing  minute 
proportions  of  -  another  metal  (argentiferous  galena,  auriferous 
pyrites). 

SaooeBBive  In-QUlng  of  veins. — The  symmetrical  disposition 

2  Q 
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represented  in  Fig.  803  shows  that  the  fissure  had  its  two  walla 
coat«d  firet  with  the  layers  h  i.  Thereafter  the  still  open  or 
subsequently  widened  cleft  received  a  second  layer  (c  e)  on  each  face, 
and  so  on  progressively  until  the  whole  was  filled  np  or  until  only 
cavernous  spaces  (druses)  lined  with  crystals  were  left.  In  such 
cases  nu  evidence  exists  of  any  terrestrial  movemeut  during  the 
process  of  successive  deposition.  The  fissure  may  have  been  origin- 
ally aa  wide  as  the  present  vein  or  may  have  been  widened  during 
the  accumulation  of  mineral  matter  so  gradaally  and  gently  as  not 
to  disturb  the  gathering  layers.  But  in  many  instances,  as  above 
stated,  proofs  remain,  of  a  series  of  disturbances  whereby  the 
formation  of  the  vein  was  accelerated  or  interrupted.  Thus  at  the 
'Wheal  Julia  lode,  Cornwall,  the  central  zone  (e  in  Fig.  S04)  is 
/ 


Fn.  8M.— Bbotion  of  Wbul  Jdlu  Lote,  Cobkvjxl,  vamraa  rm  ■vomam 

OPERraos  or  the  bake  nsscsB  (A). 

a//,  Coppei^pyrit«8  and  Blende;  b  d  «,h,  t,  Qnutz  incryitale  pointing  inwuda; 

e,  elftj ;  g,  emptf  spnoe. 

formed  of  qnartz-crystals  pointing  as  usual  from  the  sides  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vem,  but  it  is  only  one  of  five  similar  Kones,  each  of 
which  martiB  an  opening  of  the  fissure  and  the  subsequent  closing  of 
it  by  a  deposit  of  mineral  matter  along  the  walls.'  The  occurrence 
of  dilTerent  layers  on  the  two  walls  of  a  vein  mav  sometimes  indicate 
anoceasive  openings  of  the  fissure.     In  Fig.  305  the  fisaareat  one  time 


FM.  SOS.— Bicrnc«  OF  PABT  OF  A  LoDi^  Godolfhdt  Bunoc,  Ootxwiu.  (A). 

a,  Qoutx  ocntiiv  eb»ek  of  veio ;  b,  Qnwti  Orratali  poiiitiiig  Inwud :  *,  Amttkaa 

Silica ;  d,  thick  Iftfer  of  Coppei<|^t«a. 

DO  doabt  extended  no  brther  than  between  1  and  2.     Whether 

the  band  of  copper  pyrites  had  already  filled  up  the  fisanre  preriotw 

<  De  la  Btel^  Oeol.  Obi.  p.  698. 
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to  the  opening  which  allowed  the  deposit  of  the  silica,  or  was 
introduced  into  a  fissure  opened  between  2  and  3  after  the  deposit 
of  the  silica,  is  uncertain.^ 

^  The  occurrence  of  rounded  pebbles  of  slate,  quartz,  and  granite 
in  the  lodes  of  Cornwall  at  depths  of  600  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  of 
gneiss  in  the  yein  at  Joachimsthal  at  1150  feet,  and  of  Liassic  land 
and  fresh-water  shells  at  270  feet  in  veins  traversing  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  South  Wales,  seems  to 
indicate  that  fissures  may  re;main  sufficiently  open  to  aJUow  of  the 
introduction  of  water-worn  stones  and  terrestrial  organisms  from  the 
surface  even  down  to  considerable  depths.' 

Oonnection  of  veins  with  faults  and  cross  veins. — ^While 
any  divisional  planes  in  rocks  may  serve  as  the  receptacle  of  mineral 
depositions,  the  largest  and  most  continuous  veins  have  for  the  most 
part  been  formed  in  lines  of  fault.  These  may  be  traced  sometimes 
m  a  nearly  straight  course  for  many  miles  across  a  country,  and  as 
far  downward  as  mining  operations  have  been  able  to  descend. 
Sometimes  veins  are  themselves  faulted  and  crossed  bv  other  veins. 
Like  ordinary  faults  also,  they  are  apt  to  split  up  at  tneir  termina* 
tions.  These  features  are  well  exhibited  in  some  of  the  mining 
districts  of  Cornwall  (Fig.  806). 


Fia.  306.— Plan  of  Wheal  Fobtunb  Lodb,  Oosnwall  (B.). 

Ifl^m,  lodes,  of  whieh  the  main  one  ipllts  np  towArdi  east  and  west,  trayendng  eltan 
dykes,  e  e,  bat  out  by  fanlts  or  cross  ooarses,  d  d.    Scale  one  inoh  to  a  mile. 

The  intersections  of  mineral  veina  do  not  always  at  once  betray 
which  is  the  older  serieSr  If  a  vein  has  really  been  shifted  by 
another,  it  must  of  course  be  older  than  the  latter.  But  the  evidence 
of  displacement  may  be  deceptive.  In  such  a  section  as  that  in 
Fig.  307,  for  example,  a  cursory  examination  mi^ht  suggest  the 
inference  that  the  vein  d  e  must  oe  later  than  the  dyke  or  vein  a  h 
by  which  its  course  appears  to  have  been  shifted.  Should  more 
careful  scrutiny,  however,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  vein  crossing 
the  supposed  later  mass  at  o,  it  would  be  clear  that  this  inference 
must  be  incorrect.'  In  mineral  districts  different  series  or  systems 
of  mineral  veins  can  generally  be  traced,  one  crossing  anotheri 
belonging  to  different  periods,  and  not   infre<juently  filled  mth 

1  De  la  Beohe,  On.  eU.  p.  699. 

*  De  la  Beohe,  Op.  eiL  p.  696.    Moore,  Q.  /.  Oeol.  Soe,  xxiil.  483 ;  Brit  A$toc. 

1869,  D.  860.  . 

•  De  la  Beohe,  Op,  eit.  p.  657.  V 
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different  ores  and  veinstones.     In  the  south-west  of  England,  for 
example,  a  series  of  fissures  running  N.  and  S.,  or  N.N.W.  and 


Fio.  SOT.^Dborptive  bhiptthq  of  a  Veim  (J?.)- 

S.S.E.,  traverses  another  series,  which  runs  in  a  more  east  and  west 
direction  (W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  or  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.).  The  latter  (c  c, 
d  d,  Fig.  308)  in  Cornwall  contain  the  chief  copper  and  tin  ores, 


a     K^ 


'"  r-^^ 


Fia.  308.— General  Map  op  Fissusbs  in  the  Hikbbal  Tbactts  op 

S.W.  Ekoland  (J7.). 

whilo  the  cross-courses  (b  h)  contain  lead  and  iron.  The  east  and 
west  lodes  in  the  west  part  of  the  region  were  formed  before  those 
which  cross  them,  for  tney  are  shifted,  and  their  contents  are  broken 
through  by  the  latter.  To  the  east,  near  Exeter,  the  east  and  west 
faults  a  a  are  later  than  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  Somerset 
than  the  Lias.^ 

Relation  of  contents  of  veins  to  surrounding  rock.— It  has 
long  been  familiar  to  miners  that  where  a  vein  traverses  various 
kinds  of  "  country  "  it  is  often  richer  in  ore  when  crossing  or  touching 
some  rocks  than  others.  In  the  north  of  England,  for  example,  the 
galena  is  always  most  abundant  in  the  limestone  and  scarcest  in  the 
shale,  the  veins  in  the  Great  Limestone  (150  feet  thick  or  less) 
having  produced  as  much  lead  as  all  the  rest  of  a  mass  of  2000  feet 
of  strata  put  together.    In  Cornwall  and  Devon  it  has  been  observed 


^  De  la  B6che»  Op.  eU.  p.  059. 
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that  some  lodes  yield  tin  where  they  cross  granite,  and  copper  where 
they  traverse  slate ;  the  same  lode,  as  at  Botallack,  may  cross  three 
times  from  the  one  rock  into  the  other,  and  each  time  the  same  change 
of  metallic  contents  takes  place.  Some  of  tlie  lodes  which  are  poor 
in  ore  Id  the  slate  become  rich  as  they  cross  an  elvan  (Fig.  309),  or, 


Fio.  SOB,— Plan  of  Eltan  Dym  {o  6) 
■wHum  DOS  OUT  ab  tt  PASsn  nm 
Gdibeab  (B.). 

on  the  other  band,  the  ore  is  so  split  np  into  strings  in  the  elvan,  as 
to  be  much  less  Taluahle  than  in  the  slate.  Similar  Toriations  in  the 
nature  or  amount  of  ores  and  veinstones  with  the  character  of  the 
rocks  traversed  by  mineral  veins  have  been  generally  observed  in 
mining  districts,  even  among  the  most  diverse  geological  formations. 
Deoomposltion  and  recomposltlon  in  mineral  veins. — It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  "  country  "  through  which  mineral  veins  mn 
is  often  considerably  decomposed.  In  Cornwall  this  is  freouently 
very  observable  in  the  granite.  Moreover,  in  most  mineral  veins 
there  occur  layers  of  clay,  earth,  or  other  soft  A-iable  loamy 
substances  to  which  various  mining  names  are  given.  In  the  sonUi- 
west  of  England  the  great  majority  of  the  remarkable  minerals  of 
that  district  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  lodes  where  such  soft  earths 
abound.  The  veins  evidently  serve  as  channels  for  the  circulation 
of  water  both  upward  and  downward,  and  to  this  circulation  the 
decoy  of  some  bands  into  mere  clay  or  earth,  and  the  recrystallization 
of  part  of  their  ingredients  into  rare  or  interesting  minerals  are  to  be 
ascribed. 

§  2.  Stooks  and  Stoek-workB.    (Stocke,  Stockwerke.) 

The  cavernous  spaces  dissolved  out  in  some  rocks,  more  especially 
in  limeBtones  and  dolomites,  may  be  of  any  indeterminate  shape,  and 
may  be  filled  with  one  or  more  veinstones  or  ores,  either  in  sym- 
metrical zones  following  the  outline  of  walls,  floor,  and  roof,  or  in 
parallel  and  roughly  horizontal  bands  (Fig.  310).  Irregular  metalli- 
ferous masses  of  this  kind  have  long  been  known  in  G^ermany  by  the 
name  of  stocks  (Stocke)  when  of  large  size,  smaller  aggregations  being 
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known  as  Butzen  (cones)  and  Neater  (tufts),  Tlie  size  of  these  in- 
definite acoamnlations  of  oie  Taries  from  mere  nests  up  to  masses 
800  feet  or  more  in  one  direction  by  200  feet  or  more  m  another. 
Haematite,  brown  iron-ore,  and  galena  not  infreqaently  occur  in 
this  fonn  in  limestone,  as  in  the  "  pookets  "  of  hematite  in  the  Car> 
boniferons  Limestone  of  Westmoreland.    The  "  gash  "  or  "  rake " 


Fi».  810.— Saonox  of  HmEiui,  depcmfk  in  Lweotokb,  Dkhbtbhhu  (B.). 

a  a  a',  CarboniFarotu  Limeatone  with  intennlated  bed  of  pyroxenio  lava  or  "  toodalono  " 
(b);hkh\,  jointa  ttSTeiiing  tha  limeatone,  i  g,k  d,m  e,  voine  traTeremg all  the 
Tooka  and  oontaining  Toiustonee  and  ore>j  /,  apaoea  between  the  beda  enlarj^  by 
■olutioa  uid  fllted  with  minerala  or  oiea  ("flat-works''):  p  p,  large  inegnkr 
oaTeraoiu  apaoea  diiaolTed  out  of  the  rook  and  filled  with  miDerals  and  ores. 

veins  of  galena  in  the  north  of  England  occur  in  vertical  joints 
of  limestone  which  have  been  widened  by  solution,  and  are  some- 
times completely  cut  off  underneath  by  the  floor  of  shale  or  sand- 
stone on  which  the  limestone  lies.  Lenticular  aggregations  of  ore 
and  veinstone  found  in  granite,  as  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
where  they  are  known  as  Carbonae,  cannot  be  due  to  the  infilling 
of  chambers  dissolved  by  subterranean  solution.  They  are  usually 
connected  with  true  fissure-veins ;  but  their  mode  of  origin  is  not 
well  understood. 

Stock-works  are  portions  of  the  surrounding  rock  or  "  country  " 
so  charged  with  veine,  nesta,  and  imprecations  of  ore  that  they  can 
be  worked  as  metalliferons  deposits.  The  tin  stock-works  of  Corn- 
wall and  Saxony  are  good  examples.  Sometimes  a  succession  of 
such  stock-works  may  be  observed  in  the  same  mine.  Among  the 
granites,  elvans,  and  Devonian  slates  of  Cornwall,  tin-ore  has 
segregated  in  rudely  parallel  zones  or  "  floors."  At  Botaliack,  at 
the  side  of  ordinary  tm  lodes,  floors  of  tin-ore  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  thick  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  broad  occur. 

Origin  of  mineral  veins. — Various  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  infilling  of  mineral  veins.  Of  these  the  most  note- 
worthy are — (IJ  the  theory  of  lateral  segregation, — which  teaches  that 
the  substances  in  the  veins  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  rocks 
by  aprocess  of  leaching,  or  solution  andredeposit;and  (2)  the  theory 
of  infilling  from  below, — aocording  to  which  the  minerals  and  ores  were 
introduced  dissolved  in  water  or  steam,  or  by  sublimation,  or  by 
igneous  fusion  and  injection. 

The  fact  that  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  minerals,  and 
especially  of  the  ores,  in  a  vein  so  often  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
snrrounding  rocks  seems  to  show  that  these  rocks  have  had  a  certain 
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influence  on  the  precipitation  of  mineral  matter  in  the  fissures  passing 
through  them.  But  that  this  mineral  matter  came  chiefly  from  below 
appears  almost  certain.  The  phenomena  of  the  ascent  of  hot  water 
in  volcanic  districts  afford  a  dose  analogy  to  what  has  occurred  in 
nxineral  yeins.  It  is  known  that  at  the  present  time  various 
minerals,  including  silica^  both  crystalline  and  calcedonic,  and  various 
metallic  sulphides,  are  being  deposited  in  fissures  up  which  hot  water 
lises.^  At  the  same  time  it  is  conceivable  that  to  some  extent  there 
may  be  a  decomposition  of  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  a  fissure,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  mineral  matter  abstracted  may  be  laid  down  in 
^another  form  along  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  may  be  permeated  for 
some  distance  by  the  ascending  waters,  and  that  some  of  the  mineral 
substances  carried  up  in  solution  may  be  deposited  in  the  pores  and 
cavities  of  these  rocks  as  well  as  in  the  fissure  itself*' 


PartX.  Unconfobmability. 

Where  one  series  of  rocks,  whether  of  aqueous  or  igneous  origin, 
has  been  laid  down  continuously  and  without  disturbance  upon  anotner 
series,  they  are  said  to  be  conformable.  Thus  in  Fig.  311  the  sheets  of 
conglomerate  (6  h)  and  clays  and  shales  {6  tl),  have  succeeded  each 
other  in  regular  order,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  conformability.    They 


FlQ.  811.— UNGOSnOBUABnJTT  AKOKO  ROBIZOKTAIi  STRATA.     LlAB  BBemva  OK 
OaBBONITBIIOUB  LdOSSTONB,  GLAHOBGANSHntB  (J9.). 

■ 

overlap  each  other,  however,  each  bed  extending  beyond  the  edge  of 
that  below  it  As  already  explained  (p.  495),  this  structure  points 
to  a  gradual  subsidence  and  enlargement  ot  the  area  of  deposit. 
But  all  these  conformable  beds  repose  against  the  older  platform  a  a, 
with  which  they  have  no  direct  connection*  That  platform  may 
consist  of  horizontal  or  inclined  clastic  strata,  or  contorted  schists, 
or  eruptive  massive  rocks.  In  any  case  there  is  a  complete  break 
between  it  and  the  overlying  formation,  the  beds  of  which  rest  sue- 

>  See  J.  A.  Fhfllipe,  Q.  /.  Qeoi,  8oe.  xxzy.  p.  890. 

'  Henwood,  Addrett  Boy.  Imi.  ConwaUj  1871.  J.  A.  Phillipe,  PhU,  Mag.  Nov. 
1868,  Deoember  1871,  July  1878,  Maich  1874.  J.  S.  Newberry,  School  of  MIneB 
Quorforly,  New  York,  Maroh  1880.  J.  A.  Ghuroh,  *'  The  Oomstook  Lode,"  4to.  New 
York,  1879.  Stenry  Hunt,  "  Ohemioal  and  GeologiocJ  Easajs,"  1875,  p.  183.  Bnmgh 
Smyth's  **  Goldflelds  of  Victoria,"  Melbourne,  1869. 
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cessively  on  different  parts  of  the  older  mass.  This  relation  is 
termed  an  nnconformability.  The  upper  conformable  beds  {b  e  d) 
are  said  to  lie  unconformably  upon  the  lower  {a  a). 

It  is  evident  that  this  structure  may  occur  in  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary, igneous,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  or  between  any  two  of 
these  CTeat  series.  It  is  most  familiarly  displayed  among  clastic 
formations,  and  can  there  be  most  satisfactorily  studied,  since  the 
lines  of  bedding  furnish  a  ready  means  of  detecting  differences  of  in- 
clination and  discordance  of  superposition.  But  even  amon^  igneous 
protrusions  and  in  ancient  metamorphic  masses,  distinct  evidence  of 
nnconformability  is  not  always  difficult  to  trace.  Wherever  one 
.  series  of  rocks  is  found  to  rest  upon  a  highly  denuded  surface  of  an 
older  series,  the  junction  is  unconformable.^  Hence,  an  imeven 
irregularly-worn  platform  below  a  succession  of  mutuallv  conform- 
able rocks  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  tnis  kind  of 
structure. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  though  conformable  rocks 
may  usually  be  presumed  to  have  followed  each  other  continuously 
witnout  any  great  disturbance  of  geographical  conditions,  we  cannot 
always  be  safe  in  such  an  inference.  But  an  nnconformability  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  it  marks  a  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of 
deposit.  Hence  no  kind  of  geological  structure  is  of  hie;her  import- 
ance in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  stratified  formations 
of  a  country.  In  rare  cases  an  nnconformability  may  occur  between 
two  horizontal  groups  of  strata.  On  the  left  side  of  Fi^.  311,  for 
instance,  the  beds  d  follow  horizontally  upon  the  horizontal  beds  (a). 
Were  merely  a  limited  section  visible  disclosing  only  this  relation  of 
the  rocks,  the  two  groups  a  and  d  mi^t  be  mistaken  for  conformable 
portions  of  one  continuous  series.  J^urther  examination,  however, 
would  lead  to  the  detection  of  evidence  that  the  limestone  a  bad 
been  upraised  and  unequally  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the 
oyerlying  strata  bed.  This  aenudation  would  show  that  the  apparent 
conformability  was  accidental,  that  the  older  rock  had  realW  been 
upraised  and  worn  down  before  the  formation  of  the  newer,  fn  such 
a  case  the  upheaval  must  have  been  so  uniform  over  some  tracts  as 
not  to  disturb  the  faorizontality  of  the  lower  strata. 

As  a  rule,  howeyer,  it  seldom  happens  that  movements  of  this 
kind  have  taken  place  over  an  extensive  area  so  equably  as  not  to 
produce  a  want  of  coincidence  somewhere  between  the  older  and 
newer  rocks.  Most  frequently  the  older  formations  have  been  tilted 
at  various  angles,  or  even  placed  on  end.  They  have  likewise  been 
irregularly  and  often  enormously  worn  down.  Hence,  instead  of 
lying  parallel,  the  younger  beds  run  transgressively  across  the 
upturned  denuded  ends  of  the  older.  The  greater  the  disturbance  of 
the  older  rocks   the  more   marked  is  the  nnconformability.     In 

'  The  occuxrenoe  of  considerable  oontemporaneooB  erosion  between  undoubtedly 
oonfommble  strata  belonging  to  one  continuous  geological  series  has  already  (p.  4S0) 
been  described. 
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Fiff.  312,  the  lower  series  of  beds  (c)  has  been  upturned  and  dennded 
before  the  deposition  of  the  upper  series  (a  h)  upoa  them.  Id  this 
instance  the  upper  worn  surface  of  the  limeetones  o  has  been  perforated 
by  boring  mouascs  below  the  sandy  stratum  (b). 


An  onconforjuability  forms  one  of  the  great  breaks  in  the  geo- 
logical record.  In  Fig.  213  (p.  495),  by  way  of  illustration,  we  see 
at  once  that  a  notable  hiatus  in  deposition,  and  therefore  in 
geoli^cal  chronology,  must  exist  between  the  older  conformable 
series,  a  be,  and  the  later  strata  by  which  these  are  covered.  The 
former  had  been  deposited,  folded,  upheaved,  and  worn  down  before 
the  accumulation  of  the  newer  Benes  upon  their  denuded  edges. 
These  changes  must  have  demanded  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
Yet,  looking  merely  at  the  structure  in  itself,  we  have  evidently 
no  means  of  fixing,  even  relatively,  the  length  of  interval  marked 
by  an  unconformability.  By  ascertaiuiug  from  some  other  region 
the  full  suite  of  formations  we  learn  what  members  of  the  succession 
are  wanting.  In  this  way  it  would  be  discovered  that  the  greater 
port  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  whole  of  the  Permian,  and  the 
Trias  up  lo  the  base  of  the  Lias  are  absent  from  the  ground  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  311.  The  mere  violence  of  contrast  between  a  set  of 
vertical  beds  below  and  a  horizontal  group  above  is  in  itself  no 
certainly  reliable  criterion  of  the  relative  lapse  of  time  between  their 
deposition,  for  obviously  an  older  portion  of  a  given  formation  might 
be  tilted  on  end  and  oe  overlaid  unconformably  by  a  later  part  of 
tiie  same  formation.  A  set  of  flat  rocks  of  high  geological  antiquity 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  conformably  covered  by  a  formation  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  yet  in  spite  of  the  want  of  discordance 
between  the  two,  tbey  might  have  been  separated  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  total  sum  of  geological  time. 
Further  examination  wiil  usually  suffice 
to  show  that  the  conformability  in  such  j 
cases  is  only  partial  or  accidental,  and 
that  localities  may  be  found  where  the 
formations  are  distinctly  unconform- 
able. From  the  centre  of  the  section  in  Fig.  313,  for  example,  the 
two  groups  of  rocks  might  on  casual  examination  be  pronounced  to 
be  conformable.  Tet  at  short  distances  on  either  side  proofs  of 
violent   unconformability  are   conspicuous.     It   sometimes   liappena 
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that  more  than  one  imconformabilitj  may  be  detected  in  the  same 
section.  Thus  in  Fig.  314,  the  break  Detween  the  quartzite  (j) 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone  (s)  is  to  the  eye  much  mote  violent  and 
complete  than  that  between  the  sandstone  and  the  OTeilying  grarels 


FlO.   BH. — JJOHBLB   UKCOHFOBMABlLmr  AT  CULU»,  Bakftbhisb, 

q,  Qnartzite ;  «,  Old  B«d  Sandstone ;  d,  FiMt-Terti&rj  Gravels. 

and  claye  (d).  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interval  separat- 
ing the  epoch  of  the  quartzite  from  that  of  the  sandstone  was  brief 
when  compared  with  the  vast,  lapse  of  time  that  intervened  between 
the  neatly  fiat  sandstones  and  overlying  superficial  deposits.  It  is 
by  the  evidence  of  oif;anic  remains  that  the  relative  importance 
of  nnconformabilities  must  be  measured,  as  will  be  explained  in 
BookV. 

Paramount  though  the  effect  of  an  uncouformability  may  be  in 
the  geological  structure  of  a  country,  it  must  nevertheless  be,  when 
viewed  on  the  large  scale,  merely  local.  The  dislurbance  by  which 
it  was  produced  can  have  affected  but  a  comparatively  cironmscribed 
region,  beyond  tlie  limits  of  wliich  the  continuity  of  sedimentation 
may  have  been  undisturbed.  We  may  therefore  always  expect  to  be 
able  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  one  district  or  country  from  the  more 
complete  geological  formations  of  another. 
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BOOK  V. 

PALiBONTOLOGIOAL  GEOLOGY. 

Pal^x>ntologt  treats  of  the  structure,  aflSnitieSi  classification,  and 
distribution  in  time  of  the  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  imbedded 
in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  Considered  from  the  biological 
side  it  is  a  part  of  zoology  and  botany.  A  proper  knowled&;e  of  extinct 
organisms  can  only  be  attained  by  the  study  of  liyin^  mrms,  while 
our  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  structure  of  modem  oi^anisms 
is  amplified  by  the  investigation  of  their  extinct  progenitors.  Viewed, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  physical  side,  palaeontology  is  a  branch 
of  geology.  It  is  mainly  in  tms  latter  aspect  that  it  will  here  be 
discusse£ 

Palaeontology  or  Palaeontological  geology  deals  with  fossils  or 
organic  remains  preserved  in  natural  deposits,  and  endeavours  to 
gather  from  them  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  globe  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  term  fossil,  meaning  literally  anything  '^  dug  up," 
was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  to  any  mineral  substance 
taken  out  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  organized  or  not.  Ordinary 
minerals  and  rocks  were  thus  included  as  fossils.  For  many  years, 
however,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  so  restricted  as  to 
include  only  the  remains  or  traces  of  plants  and  animals  preserved  in 
any  natural  formation,  whether  hard  rock  or  loose  superncial  deposit. 
The  idea  of  antiquity  or  relative  date  is  not  necessarily  involved  in 
this  conception  of  the  term.  Thus  the  bones  of  a  sheep  buried  under 
gravel  and  silt  by  a  modern  flood,  and  the  obscm*e  crystalline 
traces  of  a  coral  in  ancient  masses  of  limestone,  are  equally  fossils. 
Nor  has  the  term  fossil  any  limitation  as  to  oiganic  grade.  It 
includes  not  merely  the  remains  of  organisms,  but  also  whatever  was 
directly  connected  with  or  produced  by  these  organisms.  Thus 
the  resin  which  was  exuded  from  trees  of  lonff-perished  forests 
is  as  much  a  fossil  as  any  portion  of  the  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or 
fruit,  and  in  some  respects  is  even  more  valuable  to  the  geologist 
than  more  determinable  remains  of  its  parent  trees,  because  it  has 
often  preserved  in  admirable  perfection  the  insects  which  flitted 
about  m  the  woodlands.  The  burrows  and  trails  of  a  worm  preserved 
in  sandstone  and  shale  claim  recognition  as  fossils,  and  indeed  are 
commonly  the  only  indications  to  be  met  with  of  the  existence  of 
annelide  life   among  old  geological  formations.      The  droppings 
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(coprolites)  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  excellent  fossils^  and  tell  their 
tale  as  to  the  presence  and  food  of  vertebrate  life  in  ancient  waters. 
The  little  agglutinated  cases  of  the  caddis- worm  remain  as  fossils  in 
formations  from  which  perchance  most  other  traces  of  life  may  have 
passed  away.  Nay,  the  very  handiwork  of  man,  when  preserved  in 
any  natural  manner,  is  entitled  to  rank  among  fossils ;  as  where  his 
flint-implements  have  been  dropped  into  the  prehistoric  fi;ravel8  of 
river-valleys,  or  where  his  canoes  have  been  buried  in  the  silt  of 
lake-bottoms. 

The  term  fossil,  moreover,  suffers  no  restriction  as  to  the  condition 
or  state  of  preservation  of  any  organism.  In  some  rare  instances  the 
very  flesh,  skin,  and  hair  of  a  mammal  have  been  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mammoths  entombed  within 
the  frozen  mud  cliffs  of  Siberia.  Generally  all  or  most  of  the 
original  animal  matter  has  disappeared,  and  the  organism  has  been 
more  or  less  completely  mineralized  or  petrified.  It  often  happens 
that  the  whole  organism  has  decayed,  and  a  mere  cast  in  amorphous 
mineral  matter,  as  sand,  clay,  ironstone,  silica,  or  limestone,  remains  ; 
yet  all  these  variations  must  bo  comprised  in  the  comprehensive  term 
fossil. 

Two  preliminary  questioDS  demand  attention :  in  the  first  place 
how  remains  of  plants  and  animals  come  to  be  entombed  in  rocks, 
and  in  the  second  how  they  have  been  preserved  there  so  as  now  to 
be  recognizable. 

i.  Conditions  for  the  entombment  of  organic  remains. — 
If  what  takes  place  at  the  present  day  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  what  has  been  the  ordinary  condition  of  things  in  the 
geological  past,  there  must  have  been  so  many  chances  against  the 
conservation  of  either  animal  or  plant  remains  that  their  occun-ence 
among  stratified  formations  should  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and 
as  the  result  of  various  fortunate  accidents. 

1.  On  land. — Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  chances 
exist  for  the  preservation  of  remains  of  the  present  fauna  and  flora 
of  a  country.  The  surface  of  the  land  mav  be  densely  clothed  with 
forest,  and  abundantly  peopled  with  animal  life.  But  the  trees  die 
and  moulder  into  soil.  The  animals,  too,  disappear,  generation  after 
generation,  and  leave  few  perceptible  traces  of  their  existence.  If 
we  were  not  aware  from  authentic  records  that  central  and  northern 
Europe  was  covered  with  vast  forests  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  how 
could  we  know  this  fact  ?  What  has  become  of  the  herds  of  wild 
oxen,  the  bears,  wolves,  and  other  denizens  of  the  lowlands  of 
primeval  Europe  ?  How  could  we  prove  from  the  examination  of 
the  soil  of  any  European  country  that  those  creatures  though  now 
extinct  had  once  abounded  there  ?  We  might  search  in  vain  for 
any  such  superficial  traces,  and  should  learn  by  so  doing  that  the  law 
of  nature  is  everywhere  "  dust  to  dust." 

The  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  relics  of  terrestrial  (includ- 
ing freshwater)  plant  and  animal  life  must  therefore  be  always  local, 
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and,  80  to  say,  exceptional.  They  are  supplied  only  where  organic 
remains  can  be  protected  from  air  and  superficial  decay.  Hence 
they  may  be  observed  in 

a.  Lakes. — Over  the  floor  of  a  lake  deposits  of  silt,  peat,  marl, 
&c.,  are  formed.  Into  these  the  trunks,  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  or  seeds  of  plants  from  the  neighbouring  land  may  be'  carried, 
together  with  the  bodies  of  vertebrates,  birds,  and  insects.  An 
occasional  storm  may  blow  the  lighter  debris  of  the  woodlands  into 
the  water.  Such  portions  of  the  wreck  as  are  not  washed  ashore 
again  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  will  for  the  most  part 
probably  rot  away,  so  that,  in  the  end,  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  vegetable  matter  cast  over  the  lake  by  the  wind  is 
covered  up  and  preserved  at  the  bottom.  In  like  manner  the  remains 
of  volant  and  wild  animals  swept  by  winds  or  by  river  floods  into 
the  lake  run  so  many  risks  of  dissolution  that  only  a  proportion  of 
them,  and  probably  merely  a  small  proportion,  would  be  preserved. 
When  we  consider  these  chances  ae;ainst  the  conservation  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  land,  we  must  admit  that,  at  the 
befft,  lake-bottoms  can  contain  but  a  meagre  and  imperfect  re- 
presentation of  the  abundant  life  of  the  adjacent  hills  and  plains. 
Lakes^  however,  have  a  distinct  flora  and  fauna  of  their  own.  Their 
aquatic  plants  may  be  entombed  in  the  gathering  deposits  of  the 
bottom.  Their  molluscs,  of  charstcteristic  types,  sometimes  form,  by 
the  accumulation  of  their  remains,  sheets  of  soft  calcareous  marl 
(v.  463^  in  which  many  of  the  undecayed  shells  are  preserved.  Their 
nshes,  likewise  distinctly  lacustrine,  no  doubt  must  often  be  entombed 
in  the  silt  or  marl. 

b.  Peat-mosses. — Wild  animals  venturing  on  the  more  treacherous 
watery  parts  of  peat-bogs  are  sometimes  engulfed  or  "  laired."  The 
antiseptic  qualities  of  the  peat  preserve  their  remains  from  decay. 
Hence  from  European  peat-mosses  numerous  remains  of  deer  and 
oxen  have  been  exiiumed.  Evidently  the  larger  beasts  of  the  forest 
ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  these  localities  (p.  460). 

0.  Deltas  at  Biver  Mouths. — It  is  obvious  that  to  some  extent 
both  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  the  land  may  be  buried  among  the 
sand  and  silt  of  deltas  (p.  388).  But  though  occasional  or  frequent 
river-floods  sweep  down  trees,  herbage,  and  the  bodies  of  land 
animals,  the  carcases  so  transported  run  every  risk  of  having  their 
bones  separated  and  dispersea,  or  of  decaying  or  being  otherwise 
destroyed  while  still  afloat,  while  even  if  they  reach  the  bottom  they 
tend  to  dissolution  there  unless  speedily  covered  up  and  protected 
by  fresh  sediment.  Delta  formations  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
preserve  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  the  varied  terrestrial  flora 
and  fauna. 

d.  Caverns, — These  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  higher  forms  of  terrestrial  life  (p.  355).  Most  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  prehistoric  mammalian  fauna  of  Europe  is  derived  from  what 
has  been  disinterred  from  hone^caves.     As  these  recesses  lie  for  the 
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most  part  in  limestone  or  in  calcareous  rock,  their  floors  are 
commonly  coated  with  stalagmite  from  the  drip  of  the  roof;  and  as 
this  deposit  is  of  great  closeness  and  durability  it  has  effectually 
preserved  whatever  it  has  covered  or  enveloped.  The  caves  have  in 
many  instances  served  as  dens  wherein  predatory  beasts,  like  the 
hysBna,  cave-lion,  and  cave-bear  slept,  and  into  which  some  of  them 
dragged  their  prey.  In  other  cases  they  have  been  merely  holes 
whither  different  animals  crawled  to  die,  or  into  which  they  fell  or 
were  swept  by  inundations.  Under  whatever  circumstanced  the 
animals  left  their  remains  in  these  subterranean  retreats,  the  result 
has  been  that  the  bones  have  been  covered  up  and  preserved.  Still 
we  must  admit  that,  after  all,  only  a  fraction  even  of  the  mammals  of 
the  time  would  enter  the  caves,  and,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of 
the  cavern-deposits,  profoundly  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is, 
presents  us  with  merely  a  glimpse  of  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 

umd. 

e.  Mineral-tiprmgB. — ^The  deposits  of  mineral  matter  resulting 
from  the  evaporation  of  mineral  springs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
serve  as  receptacles  for  occasional  leaves,  land-shells,  insects,  dead 
birds,  small  mammals,  and  other  remains  of  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  land  (pp.  354,  461). 

/.  Volcanie  depowts. — Sheets  of  lava  and  showers  of  volcanic  dust 
may  entomb  terrestrial  organisms  (pp.  207,  231).  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  even  over  the  areas  wherein  volcanoes  occur  and  continue 
active  they  can  only  to  a  verv  limited  extent  entomb  and  preserve 
the  flora  and  &una  of  the  land . 

"■  2.  In  the  Sea. — In  the  next  place,  if  we  turn  to  the  sea,  we  find 
'  certainly  more  favourable  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  organic 
forms,  but  also  many  circumstances  which  operate  against  it. 
While  the  level  of  the  land  remains  stationary,  therecan  be  but  little 
effective  entombment  of  marine  organisms  in  littoral  deposits ;  for 
only  a  limited  accumulation  of  sedmient  will  be  formed  untU  subsi- 
dence of  the  sea-floor  takes  place.  In  the  trifling  beds  of  sand  or 
f  ravel  thrown  up  on  a  stationary  shore,  only  the  harder  and  more 
urable  forms  of  life,  such  as  gasteropods  and  lamellibranchs,  which 
can  withstand  the  triturating  effects  of  the  beach  waves,  are  likely  to 
remain  uneffaced. 

Below  tide-marks,  along  the  margin  of  land  whence  sediment  is 
derived,  conditions  are  more  fstvourable  for  the  preservation  of 
marine  organisms.  Sheets  of  sand  and  mud  are  there  laid  down, 
wherein  the  harder  parts  of  many  forms  of  life  may  be  entombed 
and  protected  from  decay.  But  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
marine  fauna  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  such  deposits.  At 
the  best,  merely  littoral  and  shallow-water  forms  will  occur,  and 
even  of  these  there  can  be  no  considerable  proportion  imbedded 
and  preserved,  save  where  a  sufliciently  abundant  and  rapid  deposit 
of  sediment  is  combined  with  a  slow  depression  of  the  sea-bottom. 
But  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  they  will  hardly  represent 
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more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  life  in  these 
jozta-terrestiial  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  proportion  to  distance  from 
land  the  rate  of  deposition  of  sediment  on  the  sea-floor  mnst  become 
feebler,  until  in  the  remote  central  abysses  it  reaches  a  hardly 
appreciable  minimum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  solution  of 
calcareous  organisms  by  carbonic  acid  may  become  marked  in  deep 
water.  Except,  therefore,  where  organic  deposits,  such  as  ooze,  are 
forming  in  these  more  pelagic  regions,  the  conditions  must  be  on  the 
whole  unfayourable  for  the  preservation  of  any  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  deep-sea  fauna.  Hard  enduring  objects,  such  as  teeth 
and  bones,  may  slowly  accumulate  and  be  protected  by  a  coating  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  of  silicates,  such  as  are  now  forming  here 
and  there  over  the  deep  sea-bottom.  Tet  a  deposit  of  this  nature,  if 
raised  into  land,  would  supply  but  a  meagre  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  sea. 

In  considering  the  various  conditions  under  which  marine  organisms 
may  be  entombed  and  preserved,  we  must  take  into  account  certain 
occasional  phenomena,  wnen  sudden  or  at  least  rapid  and  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  fauna  of  the  sea  may  be  caused.  Earthquake  shocks 
have  been  followed  by  the  washing  ashore  of  vast  quantities  of  dead 
fish,  and  no  doubt  submarine  volcanic  eruptions  must  likewise  be 
destructive  to  the  denizens  of  the  sea-bottom.  Violent  storms,  by 
driving  shoals  of  fishes  into  shallow  water  and  against  rocks,  produce 
enormous  destruction.  Dr.  Leith  Adams  describes  the  coast  of  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  being  covered  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  in  some  places 
with  dead  fish  dashed  ashore  by  a  storm  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1867.^  Copious  discharges  of  freah  water  into  the  sea  have  been  observed 
to  cause  extensive  mortality  among  marine  organisms.  Thus,  during 
the  S.W.  monsoon  and  accompanying  heavy  rains,  the  west  coasts 
of  some  parts  of  India  are  covered  with  dead  fish  thrown  ashore  from  the 
sea.^  Even  a  sudden  irruption  from  the  outer  sea  into  a  sheltered  and 
partially  brackish  inlet  may  cause  the  extinction  of  many  of  the 
denizens  of  the  latter,  though  a  few  may  be  able  to  survive  the  altered 
conditions.^  Such  phenomena  offer  explanations  of  the  probable  causes 
of  death  in  the  case  of  tbssil  fishes,  whose  remains  are  sometimes 
crowded  tc^ther  in  various  geological  formations. 

Of  the  whole  sea-floor  the  area  best  adapted  for  preserving  a 
varied  suite  of  marine  organic  exuviae  is  obviously  that  belt  which, 
running  along  the  margin  of  the  land,  is  ever  receiving  fresh  layers 
of  sediment  transported  by  rivers  and  currents  from  the  adjacent 
shores.  The  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  a 
thick  mass  of  marine  fossiliferous  strata  will  arise  when  the  area  of 
denosit  is  undergoing  a  gradual  subsidence.  If  the  mte  of  depression 
and  that  of  deposit  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  movement  may  pro- 
ceed for  a  vast  period  without  producmg  any  great  apparent  change 

1  Q.  «r.  Gecl.  So6.  xxix.  p.  908. 
•  Deniflon,  Op.  ^U  xm.  p.  4d8. 

'  ForohhamineT,  Edin,  New,  PhU,  Joum,  zxzi.  p.  69.    Large  numbers  of  Balmon 
sometimes  die  In  poms  of  a  liver  daring  dry  and  hot  \mtther. 
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in  marine  geography,  and  even  without  seriously  afTectin^  the 
distribution  of  life  over  the  sea-floor  within  the  area  of  subsidence. 
Hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  ma^  conceivably 
be  in  this  way  heaped  up  round  the  continents,  contaming  a  frag- 
mentary  series  of  remains,  chiefly  forms  of  shallow-water  life  which 
had  hard  parts  capable  of  nreservation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  has  in  fact  been  the  history  of 
the  main  mass  of  stratified  formations  in  the  earth's  crust.  These 
piles  of  marine  strata  have  unquestionably  been  laid  down  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water  within  the  area  of  deposit  of  terrestrial 
sediment.  Their  great  depth  seems  only  explicable  by  prolonged  and 
repeated  moyements  of  subsidence,  interrupted,  however,  as  we  know, 
by  other  movements  of  a  contrary  kind.  These  geographical  changes 
affected  at  once  the  deposition  of  inorganic  materials  and  the  suc- 
cession of  organic  forms.  One  series  oi  strata  is  sometimes  abruptly 
succeeded  by  another  of  a  very  different  character,  and  we  generally 
find  a  corresponding  contrast  between  their  respective  organic 
contents. 

It  follows  from  these  conclusions  that  representatiyes  of  the 
abysmal  deposits  of  the  central  oceans  are  not  likely  to  be  met  with 
among  the  geological  formations  of  past  times.  Thanks  to  the 
great  work  done  by  the  ChobUenger  expedition,  we  know  what  are 
the  leading  cliaracters  of  the  accumulations  now  forming  on  the 
deeper  paiits  of  the  ocean  floor.  They  have  absolutely  no  analogy 
among  tne  formations  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  differ,  indeed,  so 
entirely  from  any  formation  which  geologists  have  considered  to  be 
of  deep-water  origin  as  to  indicate  that,  from  early  geological  times, 
the  present  great  areas  of  land  and  sea  have  remained  on  the  whole 
where  they  are,  and  that  the  land  consists  mainly  of  strata  formed,  at 
successive  epochs,  of  terrestrial  debris  laid  down  in  the  surrounding 
shallow  sea. 

ii.  Preservation  of  organic  remains  in  mineral  masses. — 
The  condition  of  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  in  rock-forma- 
tions depends,  first,  upon  the  original  st^cture  and  composition  of 
the  organisms,  and  secondly,  upon  the  manner  in  which  their 
fossilization  has  been  effected. 

1.  Influence  of  original  structure  and  composition. 
— ^The  internal  skeletons  of  most  vertebrate  animals  consist  mainly  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  saurians  and  fishes  there  is  also  an  exo- 
skeleton  of  hard  bony  plates  or  of  scales.  It  is  these  durable  portions 
that  remain  as  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  vertebrate  life. 
The  hard  parts  of  in  vertebrates  present  a  greater  variety  of  composition. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  consist  of  calcareous  matter,  either 
calcite  or  aragonite  (pp.  82,  83).  The  carbonate  of  lime  is 
occasionally  strengthened  by  phosphate,  while  in  a  few  cases,  as  in 
the  horny  brachiopods,  in  conularta^  serpula^  and  some  other  forms, 
the  phosphate  is  the  chief  constituent.^    Next  in  abundance  to  lime 

1  Logan  and  Hunt    Am^r.  Jowm,  ScL  ZTii.  (18M},  p.  285. 
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is  silica,  whicli  constitates  the  frustiiles  of  diatoms  and  the  harder 
parts  of  many  protozoa,  and  is  found  also  in  the  teeth  of  some 
molluscs.  The  mteguments  of  insects,  the  carapaces  of  Crustacea, 
and  some  other  organisms  are  composed  fundamentally  of  chitin,^ 
a  transparent  horny  substance  which  can  long  resist  decomposition. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  substance  known  as  cellulose 
forms  the  essential  part  of  the  framework  of  plants.  In  dry  air  it 
possesses  considerable  durability,  also  when  thoroughly  water-logged 
and  excluded  from  meteoric  mfluences.  In  the  latter  condition, 
imbedded  amid  mud  or  sand,  it  may  last  until  gradually  petrified. 

It  is  a  fiEtmiliar  fact  that  in  the  same  stratum  different  organisms 
occur  in  remarkably  different  states  of  fossilization.  This  is  some- 
times strikingly  exemplified  among  the  mollusca.  The  conditions 
for  their  preservation  may  have  been  the  same,  yet  some  kinds 
of  shells  are  found  only  as  empty  moulds  or  casts,  while  others  still 
retain  their  form,  composition,  and  structure.  This  discrepancy,  no 
doubt,  points  to  original  differences  of  chemical  composition.  The 
aragonite  shells  of  a  stratum  may  be  entirely  dissolved,  while  those 
of  calcite  may  remain  (pp.  82, 166V  The  presence,  therefore,  only 
of  calcite  forms  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  others  of  aragouite 
were  not  originally  present.  But  the  conditions  of  fossilization  have 
likewise  greatly  varied.  In  the  clays  of  the  Mesozoic  formations,  for 
example,  cephalopods  may  be  exhumed  retaining  even  their  pearly 
nacre,  while  in  corresponding  deposits  among  the  Palaoozoio  systems 
they  are  merely  crystalline  calcite  casts. 

2.  Fossilizatio  n. — The  numerous  forms  of  fossilization  may  be 
reduced  to  three  leading  types. 

(1.)  The  original  svbatance  is  partly  or  wholly  preserved.  Several 
grades  may  be  noticed :  (a)  where  the  entire  animal  substance  is 
retained,  as  in  the  frozen  carcases  of  mammoths  in  the  Siberian  cliffs ; 
(b),  where  the  organism  has  been  mummified  by  being  encased  in 
resin  or  gnm  (insects  in  amber)  ;  (e),  where  the  organism  has  been 
carbonized  witn  or  without  retention  of  its  structure,  as  is  character- 
istically shown  in  peat,  lignite,  and  coal ;  (d)  where  a  variable  portion 
of  the  original  substance,  and  especially  tne  organic  matter,  has  been 
removed,  as  happens  with  shells  and  bones :  this  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  first  steps  towards  petrifaction. 

(2.)  The  original  substance  is  entirely  removed  with  retention 
merely  of  external  form. — Mineral  matter  gathers  round  the  organism 
and  hardens  there  while  the  organism  itself  decays.  Eventually  a 
mere  mould  of  the  plant  or  animal  is  left  in  stone.  Every  stage  in 
this  process  may  be  studied  along  the  margin  of  calcareous  springs  and 
streams  (ante,  p.  461).  The  lime  m  solution  is  precipitated  round  fibres 
of  moss,  leaves,  twigs,  &c.,  which  are  thereby  incrusted  with  mineral 
matter.   While  the  crust  thickens  the  organism  inside  decays,  until  a 

'  Aeoordisg  to  G.  Schmidt,  the  compodtion  of  this  snbBtanco  is  C,  46*64;  H,  6*60; 
N,  6*66 ;  O,  40*20.  The  brown  chitin  of  Scottish  Garbomferons  soorpions  is  hardly 
distiuguishaUe  from  that  of  recent  species. 
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mere  hollow  mould  of  its  form  remains.  Among  stratified  rocks  these 
moulds  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  may  be  subsequently  filled 
up  by  mineral  matter  washed  in  mechanically  or  deposited  as  a 
chemical  preci{>itate.  Such  casts  are  particularly  common  in  sand- 
stone,  which,  being  a  porous  rock,  has  allowed  water  to  filter  through  it 
and  remove  the  substance  of  enclosed  plant-stems,  shells,  &c.  In 
the  sandstones  of  the  Carboniferous  system  casts  in  compacted  sand 
of  stems  of  lepidodendron  and  other  plants  are  abundant.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  casts  of  this  kind  no  trace  remains  of  the  original  structure 
of  the  organism,  save  merely  of  its  external  form. 

(3.)  ITw  original  mibatat^e  is  moleoularlyrepla4^hymif^ 
mth  partial  or  entire  preservation  of  internal  strttcture, — This  is  the  only 
true  petrifaction.  The  process  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
organic  substances,  molecule  by  molecule,  and  in  their  replacement  by 
precipitated  mineral  matter.  So  gradual  and  thorough  has  this  inter- 
change often  been,  that  the  minutest  structui'es  of  plant  and  animal 
have  Deen  perfectly  preserved.     Silicified  wood  is  a  lamiliar  example. 

The  chief  substance  which  has  replaced  organic  forms  in  rock 
formations  is  caloite,  either  crystalline  or  in  an  amorphous  granular 
condition.  In  assuming  a  crystalline  (or  fibrous)  form  Siis  mineral  has 
often  observed  a  symmetrical  grouping  of  its  component  individuals, 
these  being  usually  placed  with  their  long  axes  perpendioular  to  the 
surface  of  an  organism.  In  many  cases  among  invertebrate  remains  the 
oaloite  now  visible  is  pseudomorphous  after  aragonite  (p.  166).  Next 
in  abundance  as  a  petrifying  meidium  is  silica,  most  commonly  in  the 
colloid  form  (calcedony,  opal),  but  also  as  quartz.  It  is  specially  frequent 
in  some  limestones,  as  chert  and  flint,  replacing  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  molluscs,  echinoderms,  corals,  &c.  It  also  occurs  in  irregular  aggre- 
gates in  which  organisms  are  sometimes  beautifully  preserved.  It 
rorms  a  frequent  material  for  the  petrifaction  of  fossil  wood.  Sib'cifica- 
tion,  or  the  replacement  of  organisms  by  silica,  is  the  process  by  which 
minute  organic  structures  have  been  most  perfectly  preserved.  In  a 
microscopic  section  of  silicified  wood,  the  organization  of  the  original 
plant  may  be  as  distinct  as  in  the  section  of  any  modem  tree.  Fjrrites 
and  marcasite  are  common  replacing  minerals,  especially  in  argillaceous 
dex)0sit8,  as,  for  example,  among  the  clays  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
formations.  Siderite  has  played  a  similar  part  among  the  ironstones 
of  the  coal-measures,  where  shells  {Anthracosia,  <&c.)  and  plants  have 
been  replaced  by  it.  Many  other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  to 
have  been  substituted  for  the  original  substance  of  organic  remains. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  glauconite  (replacing  or  filling  fora- 
minifera),  vivianite  (specially  frequent  as  a  coating  on  the  weathered 
surface  of  scales  and  bones),  barytes,  celestine,  gypsum,  talc,  lead- 
sulphate,  carbonate,  and  sulphide,  copper-sulphide  and  native  copper, 
heematite  and  limonite,  zinc-carbonate  and  sulphide,  dimabar,  sulphur, 
fluorite,  phosphorite.^ 

ill.  Relative  FalsBontological  Value  of  Organic  Remains. — As 
the  (X)nditiops  for  th^  pr^servatioii  of  organia  remaias  ex)$t  more 

1  Both,  Chem,  Geol,  I  p.  605. 
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favonrably  under  the  sea  than  on  land^  marine  must  be  far  more 
abundantly  conserved  than  terrestrial  organisms.      This  is  true 
to-day,  and  has  doubtless  been  true  in  all  past  geological  time. 
Hence  for  the  purposes  of  the  geologist,  fossil  remains  of  marine  forms 
of  life  far  surpass  all  others  in  value.     Among  them  there  will 
necessarily  be  gradation  in  importance,  regulated  chiefly  by  their 
possession  of  hard  parts  readily  susceptible  of  preservation  among 
marine  deposits.    Among  the  Protozoa,  foraminifers,  radiolarians, 
and  sponges,  possessing  siliceous  or  calcareous  organizations,  have 
been  preserved  in  deposits  of  all  ages.     Of  the  CcBlenterates  those 
which,  like  the  corals,  secrete  a  calcareous  skeleton  are  important 
rock-builders.  The  Echinoderms  have  been  so  abundantly  preserved 
that  their  geological  history  and  development  are  better  known 
than  those  of  most  other  classes  of  invertebrates.    The  Annelides,  on 
the  other  hand  (except  where  they  have  been  tubicolar),  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  though  their  former  presence  is  often  revealed 
by  the  trails  they  have  left  upon  surfaces  of  sand  and  mud.  Of  all  the 
marine  tribes  wnich  live  within  the  juxta-terrestrial  belt  of  sedimen- 
tation, unquestionably  the  Mollusca  stand  in  the  front  rank  as 
regards  their  aptitude  for  becoming  fossils.     In  the  first  place,  they 
almost  all  possess  a  hard  durable  ^ell,  composed  chiefly  of  mineral 
matter,   capable  of  resisting   considerable    abrasion,  and   readily 
passing  into  a  mineralized  condition.    In  the  next  place,  they  are 
extremely  abundant  both  as  to  individuals  and  genera.      They 
occur  on  the  shore  up  to  high-water  mark,  and  range  thence  down 
into  the  abysses.    Moreover,  they  appear  to  have  possessed  these 
qualifications  from  early  geological  times.    In  the  marine  Mollusca, 
tnerefore,  we  have  a  common  ground  of  comparison  between  the 
stratified  formations  of  different  {>eriods.    They  nave  been  styled  the 
alphabet  of  palteontological  inquiry.    It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed, 
how  much,  in  the  interpretation  of  geological  history,  depenas  upon 
the  testimony  of  sear^hells. 

Turning  next  to  the  organisms  of  the  land,  we  perceive  that  the 
abundant  terrestrial  flora  has  a  comparatively  small  chance  of  being 
well  represented  in  a  fossil  state ;  that  indeed,  as  a  rule,  only  that 
portion  of  it  of  which  the  leaves,  twigs,  flowers,  fruits,  or  trunks  are 
olown  into  lakes,  or  swept  down  by  rivers,  is  likely  to  be  partially 
preserved.  Terrestrial  plants,  therefore,  occur  in  comparative  rarity 
among  stratified  rocks,  and  furnish  in  consequence  only  limited  means 
of  comparison  between  the  formations  of  different  ages  and  countries. 
Of  land  animals  the  vast  majority  perish,  and  leave  no  permanent 
trace  of  their  existence.  Predatory  and  other  forms  whose  remains 
may  be  looked  for  in  caverns  or  peat-mosses,  must  occur  more 
numerously  in  the  fossil  state  than  birds,  and  are  correspondingly 
more  valuable  to  the  geologist  for  the  comparison  of  different  strata. 
Another  character  determines  the  relative  importance  of  fossils  as 
geological  monuments.  All  organisms  have  not  the  same  inherent 
capability  of  persistence.     The  longevity  of  an  organic  type  has,  on 
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the  whole,  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  perfection.  The  more 
complex  its  structure,  the  more  susceptible  has  it  been  of  change, 
and  consequently  the  less  likely  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  influences 
of  changing  climate,  and  other  physical  conditions.  A  living  species 
of  foraminifer  or  brachiopod,  endowed  with  comparative  indiflerence 
to  its  environment,  may  spread  over  a  vast  area  of  the  sea-floor,  and  the 
same  want  of  sensibility  enables  it  to  endure  through  the  changing 
physical  conditions  of  successive  geological  periods.  It  may  thus 
possess  a  great  range,  both  in  space  and  time.  15  ".t  a  highly- 
specialized  mammal  is  usually  confined  to  but  a  limited  extent  of 
country,  and  to  a  narrow  chronological  range. 

iv.  Uses  of  Fossils  in  Geology. — ^Apart  from  their  profound 
interest  as  records  of  the  progress  of  organized  being  upon  the 
earth,  fossils  serve  two  main  purposes  in  geological  research :  (1)  to 
throw  light  upon  former  conditions  of  pnysical  geogmphy,  such  as 
the  presence  of  land,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  in  places  where  they 
do  not  now  exist,  changes  of  climate,  and  the  former  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals;  and  (2)  to  furnish  a  guide  in  geological 
chronology  whereby  rocks  may  be  classified  according  to  relative  date, 
and  the  tacts  of  geological  history  may  be  arranged  and  interpreted 
as  a  connected  record  of  the  earth's  progress. 

1.  Ohanges  in  Physical  Geography. — A  few  examples 
will  suffice  to  show  the  manifold  assistance  which  fossils  furnish  to 
the  geologist  in  the  elucidation  of  ancient  geography. 

(a.)  Former  land-surfaces  are  revealed  by  the  presence  of 
tree-stumps  in  their  positions  of  growth,  with  their  roots  branching 
freely  in  the  underlying  stratum,  which,  representing  the  ancient 
soil,  often  contains  leaves,  fruits,  and  other  sylvan  remains,  together 
with  traces  of  the  bones  of  land  animals,  remains  of  insects,  land- 
shells,  &c.  Ancient  woodland  surfaces  of  this  kind,  found  between 
tide-marks,  and  even  below  low-water  line,  round  diflerent  parts  of 
the  British  coast,  unequivocally  prove  a  subsidence  of  the  land 
(p.  281).  Of  more  ancient  date  are  the  "  dirt-beds  "  of  Portland, 
which,  by  their  layers  of  soil  and  tree-stumps,  show  that  woodlands  of 
cycads  sprang  up  over  an  upraised  sea-bottom  and  were  buried  beneath 
the  silt  of  a  river  or  lake.  Still  further  back  in  geological  history 
come  the  numerous  coal-growths  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  pointing 
to  wide  jungles  of  terrestrial  or  aquatic  plants,  like  tne  modem  man- 
grove swamps,  which  were  submerged  and  covered  with  sand  or  silt. 

(6.)  The  former  existence  of  lakes  can  be  satisfactorily  proved 
from  beds  of  marl  or  lacustrine  limestone  full  of  freshwater  shells, 
or  from  fine  silt  with  leaves,  fruits,  and  insect  remains.  Such 
deposits  are  forming  abundantly  at  the  present  day,  and  they  occur 
at  various  horizons  among  the  geological  formations  of  past  times. 
The  well-known  nagelflue  of  Switzerland— a  mass  of  conglomerate 
attaining  a  thickness  of  fully  6000  feet — can  be  shown  from  its 
fossil  contents  to  be  essentially  a  lacustrine  formation.  Still  more 
important  are  the  ancient  Eocene  and  Miocene  lake-formations  of 
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North  America^  whence  so  rich  a  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  flora  and 
fauna  have  been,  obtained. 

(c.)  Old  sea-bottoms  are  vividly  brought  before  us  by  beds  of 
marine  shells  and  other  organisms.  Layers  of  water-worn  gravel  and 
sand,  with  rolled  shells  of  littoral  and  infra-littoral  species,  unmis- 
takeably  mark  the  position  of  a  former  shore  line.  Deeper  water  is 
indicated  by  finer  muddy  sediment,  with  relics  of  the  fauna  that 
prevails  beneath  the  reach  of  waves  and  ground-swell.  Limestones 
tuU  of  corals,  or  made  up  of  crinoids,  point  to  the  slow,  continuous 
growth  and  decay  of  generation  after  generation  of  organisms  in 
clear  sea-water. 

(d.)  Variations  in  the  nature  of  the  water  or  of  the  sea- 
bottom  may  sometimes  be  shown  by  changes  in  the  size  or  shape  of 
the  organic  remains.  If,  for  example,  the  fossils  in  the  central  and 
lower  parts  of  a  limestone  are  large  and  well-formed,  but  in  the 
upper  layers  become  dwarfed  and  distorted,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
tnat  the  conditions  for  their  continued  existence  at  the  locality 
must  have  been  gradually  impaired.  The  final  complete  cessation  of 
these  favourable  conditions  is  shown  by  the  replacement  of  limestone 
by  shale,  indicative  of  the  water  haying  become  muddy,  and  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  organisms,  which  had  shown  their  sensitiveness 
to  the  change. 

(e.)  The  proximity  of  land  at  the  time  when  a  fossiliferous 
stratum  waa  in  the  course  of  accumulation  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
mere  lithological  characters,  as  has  been  already  explained ;  but  the 
conclusion  may  be  further  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  leayes, 
stems,  and  other  fragments  of  terrestrial  vegetation  which,  if  found 
in  some  numbers  among  marine  organisms,  would  make  it  improbable 
that  they  had  been  drifted  far  from  land  (see,  however,  p.  439). 

(/.)  The  existence  of  difierent  conditions  of  climate  in  former 
geological  periods  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  from  the  testimony 
of  fossils.  Thus  an  assemblage  of  the  ren\ains  of  palms,  gourds,  and 
melons,  with  bones  of  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  sea-snakes,  proves  a 
sub-tropical  climate  to  have  prevailed  over  the  south  of  England 
in  the  time  of  the  older  Tertiary  formations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extension  of  an  intysely  cold  or  arctic  climate  far  south  into 
Europe  during  post-Temiary  time  can  be  shown  from  the  existence 
of  the  remaius  of  arcticfenimals  even  in  the  south  of  England  and  of 
France.  This  is  a  use  or  fossils,  however,  where  great  caution  must  be 
used.  We  cannot  affirm  that,  because  a  certain  species  of  a  genus 
liv%8  now  in  a  warm  part  of  the  globe,  every  species  of  that  genus 
must  always  have  lived  in  similar  circumstances.  The  well-known 
exanlple  of  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  having  lived  in  the 
cold  4iortb,  while  their  modern  representatives  inhabit  some  of  the 
wannest  regions  of  the  globe,  may  be  usefully  remembered  as  a 
warning  against  any  such  conclusions.  When,  however,  not  one 
fossil  merely,  but  the  whole  assemblage  of  fossils  in  a  formation  finds 
its  modem  analogy  iu  a  certain  general  condition  of  climate,  we 
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may  at  least  tentatively  infer  that  the  same  kind  of  climate  prevailed 
where  that  assemblage  lived.  Such  an  inference  would  become  more 
and  more  unsafe  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fossils  and 
their  divergence  from  existing  forms. 

2.  Geological  chronology. — Although  absolute  datescannot 
be  fixed  in  geological  chronology,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the 
relative  age  of  different  strata.  For  this  purpose  tbe  fundamental 
law  is  based  on  the  "order  of  superposition"  (p.  500).  The 
law  may  thus  be  defined :  in  a  series  of  stratified  formations  the 
older  must  underlie  the  younger.  It  is  not  needful  that  we  should 
actually  see  the  one  lying  below  the  other.  If  a  continuous  conform- 
able succession  of  strata  dips  steadily  in  one  direction  we  know  that 
the  beds  at  the  one  end  must  tmderlie  those  at  the  other,  because  we 
can  trace  the  whole  succession  of  beds  between  them.  lUre  instances 
occur  where  strata  have  been  so  folded  by  great  terrestrial  disturbance 
that  the  younger  are  made  to  underlie  the  older.  But  this  inversion 
can  usually  be  made  quite  clear  &om  other  evidenca  The  true  order 
of  superposition  is  decisive  of  the  relative  ages  of  stratified  rocks. 

The  order  of  sequence  having  been  determined,  it  is  needful  to 
find  some  means  of  identifying  a  particular  formation  elsewhere, 
where  its  stratigraphical  relations  may  possibly  not  be  visible.  At 
first  it  might  be  thought  that  the  mere  external  aspect  and  mineral 
characters  of  the  rocks  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Un- 
doubtedly these  features  may  suffice  within  the  same  limited  region 
in  which  the  order  of  sequence  has  already  been  determined.  But 
as  we  recede  from  that  region  they  become  more  and  more  unre- 
liable. That  this  must  be  the  case  will  readily  appear,  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  sedimentary  accumulations  have 
been  formed.  The  markedly  lenticular  nature  of  these  deposits 
has  already  been  described  Tp.  491).  At  the  present  day  the  sea- 
bottom  presents  here  a  bank  of  gravel,  there  a  sheet  of  sand,  else* 
where  layers  of  mud,  or  of  shells,  or  of  organic  ooze,  all  of  which  are 
in  course  of  deposit  simultaneously,  and  will  as  a  rule  be  found  to 
shade  off  laterally  into  each  other.  The  same  diversity  of  contem- 
poraneous deposits  has  obtained  from  the  earliest  geological  periods. 
Conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  occur  on  all  geo- 
logical horizons,  and  replace  each  other  even  on  the  same  platform. 
The  Coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania  are  represented  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  by  thousands  of  feet  of  massive  marine  limestones.  The 
white  chalk  of  England  lies  on  the  same  geological  horizon  with 
marls  and  clays  in  North  Germany,  thick  sandstones  in  Saxony,  hard 
limestone  in  the  south  of  France.  Mere  mineral  characters  are 
thus  quite  unreliable  save  within  comparatively  restricted  areas. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  found  and  was  worked  out  for 
the  Secondary  rocks  of  England  by  William  Smith  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  It  is  supplied  by  organic  remains,  and  depends  upon  the 
law  that  the  order  of  succession  of  plants  and  animals  has  been 
similar  all  over  tlie  world.     According  to  the  order  of  superposition 
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the  fossils  found  in  a  formation  most  be  older  than  those  in  the 
formation  above,  and  younger  than  those  in  that  below.  This  order, 
however,  must  be  first  accurately  determined ;  for  so  far  as  regards 
organic  structure  or  affinities,  there  may  be  no  discoverable 
reason  why  a  particular  species  should  precede  or  follow  another. 
Unless,  for  example,  we  knew  from  observation  or  testimony  that 
Bhynehonellapleu/todon  is  a  shell  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
Bhynehonelta  tetrahedra  is  a  shell  of  the  Lias,  we  could  not,  from 
mere  inspection  of  the  fossils  themselves,  pronounce  as  to  their  real 

Geological  position.  It  is  quite  true  that  by  practice  a  palaBontologist 
as  his  eye  so  trained  that  he  can  make  shrewd  approximations  to 
the  actual  horizon  of  fossils  which  he  may  never  have  seen  before 
(and  this  is  more  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  mammalia,  as  will 
be  immediately  adverted  to),  but  he  can  only  do  this  by  availing 
himself  of  a  wide  experience  based  upon  the  ascertained  order  of 
appearance  of  fossils  as  determined  by  the  law  of  superposition. 
/^Tor  geological  purposes,  therefore,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes  of 
comparison  between  the  faunas  and  floras  of  different  periods,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  first  of  all  to  have  the  order  of  superposition  of 
strata  rigorously  determined.  Unless  this  is  done  the  most  fatal 
mistakes  may  be  made  in  palaeontological  chronology.  But 
when  it  has  once  been  done  in  one  tvpicaJ  district,  the  order  thus 
established  may  be  held  as  proved  for  a  wide  region  where,  from 
paucity  of  sections,  or  from  geological  disturbance,  the  true  succession 
of  formations  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  order  of  superposition  having  been  determined  in  a  great 
series  of  stratified  formations,  it  is  found  that  the  fossils  at  the  bottom 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  at  the  top  of  the  series.  As  we  trace 
the  beds  upward  we  discover  that  species  after  species  of  the  lowest 
platforms  disappears,  until  perhaps  not  one  of  them  is  found.  With 
the  cessation  of  these  older  species  others  make  their  entrance. 
These  in  turn  are  found  to  die  out  and  be  replaced  by  newer  forms. 
After  patient  examination  of  the  rocks,  it  is  ascertained  that  every 
well-marked  formation  is  characterized  by  its  own  species  or  genera 
(type-fossils,  LeitfossUien)  or  by  a  general  assemblage  or  fades  of 
organic  forms.  This  can  only,  of  course,  be  determined  by  actual 
practical  experience  over  an  area  of  some  size.  The  characteristic 
fossils  are  not  always  the  most  numerous ;  they  are  those  which  occur 
most  constantly  and  haye  not  been  observed  to  extend  their  range  aboye 
or  below  a  definite  geological  horizon  or  platform.  As  illustrations  of 
the  type-fossils  characteristic  of  some  of  the  larger  subdiyisions  of  the 
Geological  Eecord,  the  following  may  be  given.  Lepidodendra 
and  Si^llaria  are  typical  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
formations;  Graptolitesofthe  Silurian  system;  TrilobitesofPalieozoic 
rocks  from  Cambrian  to  Carboniferous,  but  most  especially  of 
Silurian  formations ;  Oystideans  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  formations ; 
Orthoceratites  of  Palaeozoic  and  Ammonites  of  Mesozoic  formations ; 
Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs  of  Mesozoic  formations ;  Nummulites, 
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Pals&otheriuin,  Anoplotherium,  Hyopotamus,  and  Anthraootherinm  of 
the  older  Tertiary  formations ;  Mastodon^  Elephant^  Hyaena,  Cervus, 
and  Equns  of  younger  Tertiary  formations.  The  occurrence  of  such 
organisms  in  any  rock  at  once  decides  the  great  division  of  geological 
time  to  which  the  rock  must  be  assigned. 

The  type  fossils  of  a  formation,  after  sufficiently  prolonged  and 
extended  experience,  having  been  ascertained,  serve  to  identify  that 
formation  in  its  progress  across  a  country.  Thus,  as  we  trace  the 
formation  into  tracts  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
the  true  order  of  superposition,  owing  to  the  want  of  sections,  or  to 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks,  we  can  employ  the  type-fossils 
as  a  means  of  identification,  and  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  rocks.  We  may  even  demonstrate  that  in  some 
mountainous  ground  the  beds  have  been  turned  completely  upside 
down,  if  we  can  show  that  the  fossils  in  what  are  now  the  uppermost 
strata  ought  properly  to  lie  underneath  those  in  the  beds  below  them. 

Prolonged  study  of  the  succession  of  organic  types  in  the  geo- 
logical past  all  over  the  world,  has  given  palajontologists  some  con- 
fidence in  fixing  the  relative  age  even  of  fossils  belonging  to  previously 
unknown  species  or  genera,  and  occurring  under  circumstances  where 
no  order  of  superposition  can  be  found.  For  instance,  the  general 
sequence  of  mammalian  types  having  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  super- 
position, the  horizon  of  a  mammaliferous  deposit  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  the  grade  or  degree  of  evolution  denotea  by  its 
mammalian  fossils.  Thus,  should  remains  be  generically  abundant^ 
differing  from  those  now  living  and  presenting  none  of  the  extreme 
contrasts  which  are  now  found  among  our  higher  animals,  should 
they  embrace  neither  true  ruminants,  nor  solipedes,  nor  probos- 
cidians, nor  apes,  they  might  with  high  probability  be  referred  to 
the  Eocene  period.^  Reasoning  of  this  kind  must  be  based,  however, 
upon  a  wide  basis  of  evidence,  seeing  that  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment has  been  far  from  equal  in  all  ranks  of  the  animal  world. 

Observations  made  oyer  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
haye  enabled  geologists  to  diyide  tne  stratified  part  of  the  earth's 
crust  into  systems,  formations,  and  groups  or  series.  These  sub- 
diyisions  are  frequently  marked  off  from  each  other  by  lithological 
characters.  But,  as  already  remarked,  mere  lithological  differences 
afford  at  the  best  but  a  limited  and  local  ground  of  separation. 
Two  masses  of  sandstone,  for  example,  having  exactly  the  same 
general  external  and  internal  characters,  may  belong  to  very 
different  geological  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  limestones 
in  one  locality  may  be  the  exact  chronological  equivalent  of  a  set 
of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  at  another,  and  of  a  series  of  shales 
and  days  at  a  third. 

Some  clue  is  accordingly  needed  which  will  permit  the  divisions 
of  the  stratified  rocks  to  be  grouped  and  compared  chronologically. 
This  fort.unately  is  well  supplied   by   their  characteristic  fossils. 
>  Gaudry,  **  Les  enohAinements  du  Monde  Ajiiinal/'  1878,  p.  246. 
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Each  formation  being  distingaished  by  its  own  assemblage  of 
organic  remains,  it  can  be  followed  and  recognized  even  amid  the 
crumplings  and  dislocations  of  a  disturbed  region.  The  same 
general  succession  of  organic  types  has  been  observed  over  a  large 

Sart  of  the  world,  though,  of  course,  with  important  modifications  in 
ifferent  countries.  This  similarity  of  succession  has  been  termed 
Juymotaxia — ^a  term  which  expresses  the  fact  that  the  order  in  which 
the  leading  types  of  organized  existence  have  appeared  upon  the 
earth  has  been  similar  even  in  widely  separated  regions.^ 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  a  method  •of  comparison  is  furnished 
whereby  the  stratified  formations  of  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust  can  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  a  certain  series  of  strata  is  characterized  in  Britain  by 
certain  genera  and  species  of  corals,  brachiopods,  lamellibranchs, 
gasteropods,  and  cephalopods.  A  group  of  rocks  in  Bohemia, 
differing  more  or  less  from  these  in  llthological  aspect,  contains  on 
the  whole  the  same  genera,  and  some  even  of  the  same  species.  In 
Scandinavia  a  set  of  beds  may  be  seen  unlike,  perhaps,  m  external 
characters  to  the  British  type,  but  yielding  many  of  the  same  fosssils, 
In  Canada  and  parts  of  tne  northern  United  States,  other  rocks 
enclose  some  of  the  same,  and  of  closely  allied  genera  and  species. 
All  these  groups  of  strata,  having  the  same  general  facies  of  organic 
remains,  are  classed  together  as  homotaosial  that  is,  as  having  been 
deposited  during  the  same  relative  period  in  the  general  progress  of 
life  in  each  region. 

It  was  at  one  time  'believed,  and  the  belief  is  still  far  from  extinct, 
that  groups  of  strata  characterized  by  this  community  or  resemblance 
of  organic  remains  were  chronologically  contemporaneous.  But  such 
an  inference  rests  upon  most  insecure  grounds.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  strata  were  strictly  coeval, 
but  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  present  conditions  of  zoolooical 
and  botanical  distribution,  and  of  modern  sedimentation,  to  be 
assured  that  the  assertion  of  contemporaneity  is  a  mere  assumption. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  were  the  present  surface 
of  any  portion  of  central  or  southern  Europe  to  be  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  covered  by  marine  deposits,  and  then  re-elevated 
into  land.  The  river-terraces  and  lacustrine  marls  formed  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  could  not  be  distinguished  by  any  fossil 
tests  from  those  laid  down  in  the  days  of  Victoria,  unless,  indeed 
traces  of  human  implements  were  obtainable  whereby  the  progress 
of  civilization  during  2000  years  might  be  indicated.  So  far  as 
regards  the  shells,  bones,  and  plants  preserved  in  the  various  forma- 
tions, it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  discriminate  their  relative 
dates ;  they  would  be  classed  as  "  geologically  contemporaneous,"  that 
is,  as  having  been  formed  during  the  same  period  in  the  history  of 
life  in  the  European  area ;  yet  there  might  be  a  difference  of  2000 
years  or  more  between  many  of  them.     Strict  contemporaneity 

>  Huxley,  Q.  /.  Qtcl  8oe,  zriiL  1862,  p.  zlvi, 
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cannot  be  asserted  of  any  strata  merely  on  the  ground  of  similarity 
or  identity  in  fossils. 

But  the  phrase  ^^  ^ologically  contemporaneous  **  is  too  vague  to 
have  any  chronologic^  value  except  in  a  relative  sense.  To  speak 
of  two  formations  as  ''contemporaneous"  which  may  have  been 
separated  by  thousands  of  years  seems  rather  a  misuse  of  language, 
though  the  phraseology  has  now  gained  such  a  footing  in  geological 
literature  as  probably  to  be  inexpugnable.  If  we  turn  again  for 
suggestions  to  the  existing  distribution  of  life  on  the  earth  (though 
it  18  probable  that  former!^,  and  particularly  among  the  earlier  geo- 
logical periods,  there  was  considerably  greater  uniformity  in  zoological 
distribution  than  there  is  now)  we  learn  that  similarity  or  identity 
of  species  and  genera  holds  good  on  the  whole  only  for  limited 
areas^  and  consequently,  if  applied  to  wide  geograpnical  re^ons^ 
ought  to  be  an  argument  for  diversity  rather  than  for  similarity  of 
age.  If  we  suppose  the  British  seas  to  be  raised  into  dry  land,  so 
that  the  organic  relics  preserved  in  their  sands  and  silts  could  be 
exhumed  and  examined,  a  general  or  common  facies  or  type  would  be 
found,  though  some  species  would  be  more  abundant  in  or  entirely 
confined  to  the  north,  while  others  would  show  a  greater  development 
in  the  opposite  quarter.  Still  there  would  be  such  a  similarity 
throughout  the  whole  that  no  naturalist  would  hesitate  to  regard 
the  organisms  as  those  of  one  biological  province,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  great  geological  period.  The  region  is  so  small,  and  its 
conditions  of  life  so  uniform  and  uninterrupted,  that  no  marked 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  forms  of  life  in  its  dififerent 
parts. 

Widening  the  area  of  observation,  we  perceive  that  as  we  recede 
from  any  given  point  on  the  earth's  surface  the  existing  forms  of  life 
gradually  change.  Vegetation  altera  its  aspect  from  climate  to 
climate,  and  with  it  come  corresponding  transformations  in  the 
characters  of  insects,  birds,  and  wild  animals.  A  lake  bottom  would 
preserve  one  suite  of  organisms  in  England,  but  a  very  different 
group  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  yet  the  deposits  at 
the  two  places  might  be  absolutely  coeval,  even  as  to  months  and 
days.  If,  therefore,  in  the  geological  past  there  has  been,  as  there  is 
now,  a  grading  of  plants  and  ammals  in  great  biological  provinces, 
marked  off*  by  differences  of  contour,  climate,  and  geological  history, 
we  must  conclude  that,  while  strict  contemporaneity  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  deposits  containing  the  same  organic  remains,  it  may 
actually  be  true  of  deposits  in  which  they  are  quite  distinct* 

If,  then,  at  the  present  time,  community  of  organic  forms,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  almost  world-wide  species,  obtains  only  in  re- 
stricted districts,  regions,  or  provinces,  it  may  have  been  more  or 

'  The  present  geographical  diBtribution  of  plants  and  animals  has  a  profound 

geological  interest,  out  cannot  be  properly  discussed  in  this  yolume.  The  student  wiU 
nd  it  luminously  treated  in  Dorwin^s  *'  Origin  of  Species,"  chapters  zii.  and  xiil ;  Lyell's 
**  Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters  xxxviiL-xli. ;  and  in  Wallace^s  *'  Geographical  Distri- 
buUon  of  Animals,"  2  vols.  1876,  and  his  '*  Island  Life,"  1880. 
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less  limited  also  in  past  time.  Similarity  or  identity  of  fossils  among 
formations  geographically  far  apart,  instead  of  proving  contem- 
poraneity, may  be  compatible  with  great  discrepancies  in  the 
relative  epochs  of  deposit.  For  on  any  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species,  the  spread  of  a  species,  still  more  of  any  group  of  species,  to 
a  vast  distance  from  the  original  centre  of  dispersion,  must  in  most 
cases  have  been  inconceiyably  slow.  It  doubtless  occupied  so  pro- 
longed a  time  as  to  allow  of  almost  indefinite  changes  in  physical 
feography.  A  species  may  have  disappeared  from  its  primeval 
irtnplace  while  it  continued  to  flourish  m  one  or  more  directions  in 
its  outward  circle  of  advance.  The  date  of  the  first  appearance  and 
final  extinction  of  that  species  would  thus  difier  widely  according  to 
the  locality  at  which  we  might  examine  its  remains. 

The  grand  march  of  life,  in  its  progress  from  lower  to  higher 
forms,  has  unquestionably  been  broadly  alike  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  But  nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  its  rate  of  ad- 
vance has  not  everywhere  been  the  same.  It  has  moved  unequally 
over  the  same  region.  A  certain  stage  of  progress  may  have  been 
reached  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  thousands  of  years  before  it  was 
reached  in  another ;  though  the  same  general  succession  of  organic 
types  might  be  found  in  each  region.  At  the  present  day,  for 
example,  the  higher  fauna  of  Australia  is  more  nearly  akin  to  that 
which  flourished  in  Europe  far  back  in  Mesozoic  time  than  to  the 
living  fauna  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  There  seems  also  to 
be  now  sufiQcient  evidence  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  progress 
of  terrestrial  vegetation  has  at  some  geological  periods  and  m  some 
regions,  been  in  advance  of  that  of  the  manne  fauna  (see  p.  626). 

In  fine,  in  every  country  where  the  fossiliferous  geological 
formations  are  well  displayed  and  have  been  properly  examined,  the 
same  general  order  of  organic  succession  can  be  made  out  among 
them.  Their  relative  age  within  a  limited  geographical  area  can 
be  demonstrated  by  the  law  of  superposition.  When,  however, 
the  formations  of  distant  countries  are  compared,  all  that  we  can 
safely  affirm  regarding  them  is  that  those  containing  the  same  or  a 
representative  assemblage  of  organic  remains  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  in  the  history  of  biological  progress  in  each  area.  They  are 
homotaxial ;  but  we  cannot  assert  that  they  are  contemporaneous 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  include  within  that  term  a  vague  period 
of  many  thousands  of  years. 

3.  imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record. — Since 
the  fact  was  insisted  upon  by  Darwin,  geologists  have  more  fully 
recognized  that  the  history  of  life  has  been  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served in  the  stratified  parts  of  the  earth's  crust.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  flora  and  fauna  of  any  period 
could  be  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  enormous  gaps  occur  where 
from  non-deposit  of  strata  no  record  has  been  preserved  at  all.  It  is 
as  if  whole  chapters  and  books  were  missing  from  an  historical  work. 
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But  even  where  the  record  may  originally  have  been  tolerably  full, 
powerful  dislocations  have  often  thrown  considerable  portions  of  it  out 
of  sight.  Sometimes  extensive  metamorphism  has  so  aifected  the 
rocks  that  their  original  characters,  including  their  organic  contents, 
have  been  destroyed.  Of  tenest  of  all,  denudation  has  come  into  play, 
and  vast  masses  of  strata  have  been  entirely  worn  away,  as  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  erosion  of  existing  land-surfaces  but  by  the  abundaut 
unconformabilities  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 

While  the  mere  fact  that  one  series  of  rocks  lies  unconformably 
on  another  proves  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  between  their 
respective  dates,  the  relative  length  of  this  interval  may  sometimes 
be  demonstrated  by  means  of  fossil  evidence,  and  by  this  alone.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  certain  group  of  formations  has  been 
disturbed,  upraised,  aenuded,  and  coyered  unconformably  by  a  second 
group.  In  lithological  characters  the  two  may  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to  show  that  the  gap  represented  by 
their  unconformability  is  not  of  a  trifling  character.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  pronounce  any  well-grounded 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  interval,  even  measured  by  the  vague 
relative  standards  of  geological  chronology.  But  if  each  group 
contains  a  well-preserved  suite  of  organic  remains,  it  may  not  only 
be  possible,  but  easy,  to  say  how  much  of  the  known  geological 
record  has  been  left  out  between  the  two  sets  of  formations.  By 
comparing  the  fossils  with  those  obtained  from  regions  where  the 
geological  record  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  ascertained  perhaps 
that  the  lower  rocks  belong  to  a  certain  platform  or  stage  in  geologi- 
cal history  which  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  call  D,  and  that  the 
upper  rocks  can  in  like  manner  be  paralleled  with  stage  H.  It  would 
be  then  apparent  that  at  this  locality  the  chronicles  of  three  great 
geological  periods  E,  F,  and  G  were  wanting,  which  are  elsewhere 
found  to  be  intercalated  between  D  and  H.  The  lapse  of  time  repre- 
sented by  this  unconformability  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  uiat 
required  lor  the  accumulation  oi  the  three  missing  formations  in  those 
regions  where  sedimentation  went  on  undisturbed,  or  where  the  record 
of  them  has  been  preserved. 

But  fossil  evidence  may  be  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  gaps 
which  are  not  otherwise  apparent.  As  has  been  already  remarked, 
changes  in  organic  forms  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  extremely 
slow  in  the  geological  past.  The  whole  species  of  a  sea-floor  could 
not  pass  entirely  away,  and  be  replaced  by  other  forms,  without  the 
lapse  of  long  periods  of  time.  If  then  among  the  conformable 
stratified  formations  of  foimer  ages  we  encounter  abrupt  and  important 
changes  in  the  facies  of  the  fossils,  we  may  be  certain  that  these 
must  mark  omissions  in  the  record,  which  we  may  hope  to  fill  in 
from  a  more  perfect  series  elsewhere.  The  striking  palaeontological 
contrasts  between  unconformable  strata  are  sufficiently  explicable. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  whicn  occur 
where  the  beds  are  strictly  conformaole,  and  where  no  evidence  can 
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be  observed  of  any  considerable  change  of  physical  conditions  at  the 
time  of  deposit  A  group  of  quite  conformable  strata,  having  the  same 
general  lithological  characters  throughout,  may  be  marked  by  a  great 
discrepance  between  the  fossils  above  and  below  a  certain  line.  A 
few  species  may  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other,  or  perhaps  every 
species  may  be  different.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  when  proved  to  be 
not  merely  local  but  persistent  over  wide  areas,  we  must  admit,  not- 
withstandmg  the  apparently  undisturbed  and  continuous  character  of 
the  original  deposition  of  the  strata,  that  the  abrupt  transition  from 
the  one  facies  of  fossils  to  the  other  must  represent  a  long  interval  of 
time  which  has  not  been  recorded  by  the  deposit  of  strata.  Professor 
Bamsay,  who  called  attention  to  these  gaps,  termed  them  '' breaks  in 
the  succession  of  organic  remains."  ^  They  occur  abundantly  among 
the  Palffiozoic  and  Secondary  rocks  which  oy  means  of  them  can  be 
separated  into  zones  and  formations.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
even  though  traceable  over  wide  regions,  they  were  not  general  over 
the  whole  globe.  There  have 'never  been  any  universal  interruptions 
in  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  being,  so  far  as  geological  evidence 
can  show.  The  breaks  or  apparent  interruptions  existed  only  in  the 
sedimentary  record,  and  were  produced  by  geographical  changes  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  cessation  of  deposit  from  failure  of  sediment 
owing  to  seasonal  or  other  changes ;  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
sediment  or  character  of  the  water ;  variations  of  climate  from  what- 
ever cause;  more  rapid  subsidence  bringing  successive  submarine 
zones  into  less  favourable  conditions  of  temperature,  &c. ;  and  volcanic 
discharges.  The  physical  revolutions,  which  brought  about  the 
breaks  were  no  doubt  sometimes  general  over  a  whole  zoological 
province,  more  frequently  over  a  minor  region.  Thus  at  the  close  of 
the  Triassic  period  the  inland  basins  of  central,  southern,  and  western 
Europe  were  effaced,  and  another  and  different  geographical  phase 
was  introduced  which  permitted  the  spread  of  the  peculiar  fauna  of 
the  "  Avicula  contorta  zone  "  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  and  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Alps.  This  phase  in  turn  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  the  Lias  with 
its  numerons  "  zones,"  each  distinguished  by  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  species  of  ammonite.  These  successive  geo- 
graphical revolutions  must  in  many  cases  have  caused  the  complete 
extmction  of  genera  and  species  possessing  a  small  geographical 
range. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  geological  record,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of  geological  history. 
In  no  country  is  it  complete.  The  lacunae  of  one  region  may  be 
supplied  from  another;  yet  in  proportion  to  the  geographical 
distance  between  the  localities  where  the  gaps  occur  and  those  wnence 
the  missing  intervals  are  supplied,  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  our 
reading  of  the  record  is  increased.  The  most  desirable  method  of 
research  is  to  exhaust  the  evidence  for  each  area  or  province,  and  to 

*  Q.  /.  G^oL  Boo.  six.  p.  Z^. 
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compare  the  general  order  of  its  succession  as  a  whole  with  that  which 
can  DC  established  for  other  provinces.  It  is,  therefore,  only  after 
long  and  patient  observation  and  comparison  that  the  geological 
history  of  different  quartera  of  the  globe  can  be  correlated. 

4.  Subdivisions  of  the  Geological  Becord  by  means 
of  fossils. — ^As  fossil  evidence  furnishes  a  much  more  satisfactory 
and  widely  applicable  means  of  subdividing  the  stratified  rocksof  the 
earth's  crust  than  mere  lithological  characters,  it  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  geological  classification  of  these  rocks.     Thus  a  particular 
stratum  mav  be  ascertained  to  be  marked  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of 
various  fossils,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  distinctive,  either  from 
occurring  in  no  other  bed  above  and  below,  or  from  special  abundance 
in  that  stratum.    These  species  may  therefore  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  bed  in  question,  which  may  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  most  abundant  species.  In  this  way  a  geological  horizon 
or  zone  is  marked  off,  and  geologists  thereafter  recognize  its  exact 
position  in  the  series  of  formations.  But  before  such  a  generalization 
can  be  safely  made,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  species  in  question 
really  never  does  characterize  any  other  platform.    This  evidently 
demands  wide  experience  over  an  extended  field  of  observation.  The 
assertion  that  a  particular  species  or  genus  occurs  only  on  one 
horizon,  or  within  certain  limits,  manifestly  rests  on  negative  evidence 
as  much  as  on  positive.      The  paleeontologist  who  makes  it  cannot 
mean  more  than  that  he  knows  the  species  or  genus  to  lie  on  that 
horizon  or  within  those  limits,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  others  goes,  it  has  never  been  met  with  anywhere  else. 
But  a  single  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fossil  on  a  different 
zone  would  greatly  damage  the  value  of  his  generalization,  and  a 
few  such  cases  would  demolish  it  altogether.    The  eemiBAretJiunmif 
for  example,  had  lon^  been  known  as  a  characteristic  trilobite  of  the 
lower  zones  of  the  third  or  highest  fauna  of  the  Bohemian  Silurian 
basin.     So  abundant  is  one  species  (A.  Koninckt)  that  Barrande 
mentions  that  he  bad  collected  more  than   6000  specimens  of  it, 
generally  in  good  preservation.    But  no  trace  of  it  had  ever  been 
met  with  towards  the  upper  limit  of  the  Silurian  fauna.      Even- 
tually, however,  a  single  specimen  of  a  species  so  nearly  identical 
as  to  be  readily  pronounced  the  same  was  disinterred    from   the 
upper  Devonian  rocks  of  Westphalia — ^a   horizon   separated  from 
the  upper  limit  of  the  genus  in  Bohemia  by  at   least  half  of 
the  vertical  height  of   the  Upper  Silurian  and  by  the  whole  of 
the  lower  and  middle  Devonian  formations.^     Such   an    example 
teaches  the  danger  of  founding  too  much  on  negative  data.    To 
establish  a  geological  horizon  on  limited  fossil  evidence,  and  tlien  to 
assume  the  identity  of  all  strata  containing  the  same  fossils,  is  to 
reason  in  a  circle  and  to  introduce  utter  confusion  into  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  geological  record.     The  first  and  fundamental  point  is 
to  determine  accurately  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata. 

>  Banande,  ^  R^pparition  da  genre  AretLuaina,"  Prague,  186S. 
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Until  this  is  done  detailed  palaBontological  classification  may  prove 
to  be  worthless. 

From  what  has  been  above  advanced  it  must  be  evident  that,  even 
if  the  several  groups  in  a  formation  or  system  of  rocks  in  any  district 
or  country  have  oeen  found  susceptible  of  minute  subdivision  by 
means  of  their  characteristic  fossils,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  no  discovery  has  occurred  to  alter  the  established  order  of 
succession  of  these  fossils,  nevertheless  the  subdivisions  may  only 
hold  good  for  the  region  in  which  they  have  been  made.  They 
must  not  be  assumed;to  be  strictly  applicable  everywhere.  Advancing 
into  another  district  or  country  where  the  petrographical  characters 
of  the  same  formation  or  system  indicate  that  the  original  conditions 
of  deposit  must  have  been  very  different^  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
find  a  greater  or  less  departure  from  the  first  observed,  or  what  we 
unconsciously  and  not  unnaturally  come  to  look  upon  as  the  normal 
order  of  organic  succession*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
appearance  of  new  organic  forms  in  any  locality  has  been  in  large 
measure  connected  witn  such  physical  changes  as  are  indicated  by 
diversities  of  sedimentary  materials  and  arrangement.  The  Upper 
Silurian  formations,  for  example,  as  studied  by  Murchison  in  Shrop- 
shire and  the  adjacent  counties,  present  a  clear  sequence  of  strata 
well  defined  by  characteristic  fossils.  But  within  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  it  becomes  impossible  to  establish  these  subdivisions  by  fossil 
evidence.  If  we  examine  corresponding  strata  in  Scotland,  we  find 
that  they  contain  some  fossils  which  never  rise  above  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  England.  Again,  in 
Bohemia  and  in  Bussia  we  meet  with  still  greater  departures  from 
the  order  of  appearance  in  the  original  Silurian  area,  some  of  ihe 
most  characteristic  Upper  Silurian  organisms  being  there  found  far 
down  beneath  strata  replete  with  records  of  Lower  Silurian  life. 
Nevertheless  the  general  succession  of  life  from  Lower  to  Upper 
Silurian  types  remaius  distinctlv  traceable.  Such  facts  warn  us 
against  the  danger  of  being  lea  astrav  by  an  artificial  precision 
of  palaoontologicfid  detail.  Even  where  the  palsBontological  sequence 
is  best  established,  it  rests  probablj  in  most  cases  not  merely  upon 
the  actual  chronological  succession  of  organic  forms,  but  also, 
far  more  than  is  usually  imagined,  upon  original  accidental 
differences  of  local  physical  conditions.  As  these  conditions  have 
constantly  varied  from  region  to  region,  it  must  comparatively  seldom 
happen  that  the  same  minute  palaeontological  subdivisions,  so 
important  and  instructive  in  themselves,  can  be  identified  and 

fstralleled,  except  over  comparatively  limited  geographical  areas, 
he  remarkable  ''zones"  of  the  Lias  have  been  recognized  over 
central  and  western  Europe,  but  cease  to  be  traceable  as  we  recede 
from  their  original  geographical  province. , 

y.  Bee^m  of  palsBontolo^oal  di^tft  upon  Xvolutlon. — Since 
the  researches  of  William  Smith  at  the  end  of  last  century  it  has 
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been  well  understood  that  the  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
contains  a  suite  of  organic  remains  in  which  a  gradual  progression 
can  be  traced  from  simple  forms  of  invertebrate  life  among  the  early 
formations  to  the  most  highly  differentiated  mammalia  of  the 
present  time.  Until  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
m  1859  the  significance  of  this  progression  and  its  connection  with 
the  biological  relations  of  existing  faunas  and  floras  were  only  dimly 
perceived.  Darwin,  however,  urged  that,  instead  of  being  fixed  or 
but  slightly  alterable  forms,  species  might  be  derived  from  others, 
and  that  processes  were  at  worK  whereby  it  was  conceivable  that  the 
whole  of  the  existing  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  might  have 
descended  from  at  most  a  very  few  original  forms.  From  a  large 
array  of  facts  drawn  from  observations  made  upon  domestic  plants 
and  animals  he  inferred  that  from  time  to  time  slight  peculiarities 
due  to  difierences  of  climate,  &c.,  appear  in  the  offspring  which  were 
not  present  in  the  parent,  that  these  peculiarities  may  be  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations,  especially  where  from  their  nature  they 
are  useful  in  enabling  their  possessors  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  general  struggle  for  life.  Hence  varieties  at  first  arising  from 
accidental  circumstances  may  become  permanent,  while  the  original 
form  from  which  they  sprang,  being  less  well  adapted  to  hold  its 
own,  perishes.  Varieties  become  species  and  specific  differences  pass 
in  the  same  way  into  generic.  The  most  successful  forms  are  by  a 
process  of  ^'  natural  selection  "  made  to  overcome  and  survive  those 
that  are  less  fortunate.  Hence  the  ^'survival  of  the  fittest"  is 
conceived  to  be  the  general  law  of  nature.  The  present  varied  life 
of  the  globe  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  continued  accumulation, 
perpetuation,  and  increase  of  differences  in  the  evolution,  of  plants 
and  animals  during  the  whole  of  geological  time.  Hence  the 
geological  record  should  contain  a  more  or  less  full  chronicle  of  the 
progress  of  this  long  history  of  development. 

It  is  now  well  Known  that  in  the  embryonic  development  of 
animals  there  are  traces  of  a  progress  from  lower  or  more  generalized 
to  higher  or  more  specialized  types.  Since  Mr.  Darwin's  great  work 
appeared,  naturalists  have  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  research  to  the 
subject,  and  have  sought  with  persevering  enthusiasm  for  any  indica- 
tions of  a  relation  between  the  order  of  appearance  of  organic  forms 
in  time  and  in  embryonic  development,  and  for  evidence  that  species 
and  genera  of  plants  and  animals  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
order  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

It  must  be  conoeded  that  on  the  whole  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  is 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  That  there  are  difficulties  still 
unexplained  must  be  frankly  granted.  Mr.  Darwin  strongly  insisted, 
and  with  obvious  justice,  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geol<^ical  record  as 
one  great  source  of  these  difficulties.  Objections  to  the  development 
theory  may,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  be  drawn  from  the  observed 
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order  of  succession  of  plants,  and  the  absence  of  transitional  forms  among 
them.  Ferns,  equisetums,  and  lycopods  appear  as  far  back  as  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  not  in  simple  or  more  generalized,  but  in  more  complex 
structures  than  their  living  representatives.  The  earliest  known  conifers 
V7ere  well-developed  trees  with  woody  structure  and  fruits  as  highly 
differentiated  as  those  of  their  living  representatives.  The  oldest 
dicotyledons  yet  found,  those  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  formations,  contain 
representatives  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  ApetalsBy  Monopetalse,  and 
PolypetcUsej  in  the  same  deposit.  These  "are  not  generalized  types,  but 
differentiated  forms  which,  during  the  intervening  epochs,  have  not 
developed  even  into  higher  generic  groups."  ^ 

Professor  A.  Agassiz  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  parallelism 
between  embryonic  development  and  palsBontological  history.  Taking 
the  sea-urchins  as  an  illustrative  group,  he  points  out  the  interesting 
analogies  between  the  immature  conditions  of  living  forms  and  the 
appearance  of  corresponding  phases  in  fossil  genera.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  no  early  type  nas  yet  been  discovered  whence  star-fishes, 
sea-urchins,  or  ophiurans  might  have  sprung ;  that  the  several  orders  of 
echinoderms  appear  at  the  same  time  in  the  geological  record,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  anything  like  a  sequence  of  genera  or  direct 
filiation  in  the  palsBontological  succession  of  the  echiuids,  though  he 
does  not  at  all  dispute  the  validity  of  the  theory  which  regards  the 
present  echinids  as  having  come  down  in  direct  succession  from  those  of 
older  geological  times.^  In  the  case  of  the  numerous  genera  which  have 
continued  to  exist  without  interruption  from  early  geological  periods 
and  have  been  termed  *'  persistent  types,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  the  existing  forms  are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  of  former  ages. 
If,  then,  some  genera  have  unquestionably  been  continuous,  the  evolu- 
tionist argues,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  continuity  has  been 
the  law,  and  that  even  where  the  successive  steps  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced,  every  genus  of  the  living  world  is  genetically  related  to  other 
genera  now  extinct. 

Among  the  fossil  mammalia  many  indications  have  been  pointed  out 
of  an  evolution  of  structure.  Of  these,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
striking  is  the  genealogy  of  the  horse,  as  worked  out  by  Professor 
O.  C.  Marsh.*  The  original,  and  as  yet  undiscovered,  ancestor  of  our 
modern  horse  had  five  toes  on  each  foot.  In  the  oldest  known  equine 
type  (Eohippus — an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  belonging  to 
the  early  part  of  the  Eocene  period)  there  were  four  well-developed 
toes,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  on  each  fore-foot,  and  three  on  each 
hind  foot.  In  a  later  part  of  the  same  geological  period  appeared  the 
Orohippus,  a  creature  of  about  the  same  size,  but  with  only  four  toes  in 
front  and  three  behind.  Traced  upwards  into  younger  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary  series,  the  size  of  the  animal  increases,  but  the  number  of 
digits  diminishes,  until  we  reach  the  modem  Equua,  with  its  single  too 
and  rudimentary  splint-bones. 

Another  remarkable  example,  that  of  the  camels,  is  cited  by 
Professor  E.  D.  Cope.    The  succession  of  genera  is  seen  in  ihe  same 

>  Carruthers,  Geol  Mag.  1876^  p.  862. 

*  Ann.  Maa.  Nat.  Hist  Nov.  1880,  p.  869.    <*Beport  on  Echinoidea,"  CkaUenger 
Expedition,  vol.  Hi  P*  19. 

*  Amer,  Joum.  Soi.  1879,  p.  499. 
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parts  of  the  Bkeleton  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse.  The  metatarsal  and 
metacarpal  bones  are  or  are  not  co-ossified  into  a  cannon  bone ;  the 
first  and  second  superior  incisor  teeth  are  present,  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  and  the  premolar  number  from  four  to  one.  The  chronological 
succession  of  genera  is  given  by  Mr.  Cope  as  follows : 

No  cannon  bone.  Gannon  bona  present. 


Incisor  teeth  present.  Incisors  1  and  2  wanting. 


T»^ 


4  premolars.  3  premolars.    2  premolars.    1  premolar. 

Lower  Miocene  .     .    Poebrotherium. 


Upper  Miocene  • 


Anchenia. 


Frotolabis. 
Frooamelns. 

Pliauchenia. 

PUocene  and  recent .  {  Oamelus. 

According  to  this  table,  the  Camelidee  have  gradually  undergone  a 
consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  feet,  with  a  great  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  tbe  incisor  or  premolar  teeth.  Mr.  Cope  indicates  an 
interesting  parallel  between  the  palsaontological  succession  and  the 
embryonic  history  of  the  same  parts  of  the  skeleton,  in  the  living  camel.^ 
Among  the  Camivora,  as  M,  Gaudry  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  existing  species,  but  to  discover  traits 
of  union  between  genera  which  at  present  seem  far  removed.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  biological 
aspect  of  this  great  subject.  While  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
now  obtained  tbe  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  naturalists  all  over 
the  globe^  even  the  most  strenuous  upholder  of  the  doctrine  must 
admit  that  it  is  attended  with  palaeontological  difficulties  which  no 
skill  or  research  has  yet  been  able  to  remove.  The  problem  of 
derivation  remains  insoluble,  nor  perhaps  may  we  hope  for  any 
solution  beyond  one  within  the  most  indefinite  limits  of  correctness.' 
But  to  the  palsBontologist  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
feel  assured  that  though  he  may  never  be  able  to  trace  the  missing 
links  in  the  chain  of  being,  the  chain  has  been  unbroken  and 
persistent  from  the  beginning  of  geological  time. 

It  was  remarked  above  (p.  619)  that  while  the  general  march  of 
life  has  been  broadly  alike  efll  over  the  world  yet  progress  has  been 
more  rapid  in  some  regions  and  perhaps  in  some  grades  of  organic 
being  than  in  others.  It  has  oeen  suggested  that  the  climatic 
changes  which  have  had  so  dominant  an  influence  in  evolution 
would  affect  land  plants  before  they  influenced  marine  animals,  and 
several  instances  are  adduced  where  an  older  type  of  marine  fauna 
is  associated  with  a  younger  type  of  terrestrial  flora.  The  flora  of 
Fiinfkirchen  in  Hungary  is  Triassic  in  type  but  occurs  in  strata  which 
have    been  classed  with  the   Palaeozoic  Zechstein.       The    upper 

^  American  NcUwalwtt  1880,  p.  172.  M.  Gandry  traces  an  analogous  process  in  the 
foot-bones  of  the  ruminants  of  Tertiary  time,  **  Les  enchainements  du  Monde  Animal,*' 
p.  121. 

«  Op,  cit.  p.  210. 

■  A.  Agassiz,  Op.  ciL  p.  872. 
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Cretaceous  flora  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  with  its  numerous  dicotyledons, 
has  a  much  more  modem  aspect  than  the  contemporaneous  fauna. 
In  the  Western  Territories  of  North  America  much  controversy  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  position  of  the ''  Lignitic  series/'  its  rich 
terrestrial  flora  having  an  undoubted  Tertiary  facies,  while  its  fauna 
is  CretaceouSr  According  to  Fuchs  the  most  important  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  plant-world  is  to  be  found  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  terrestrial  fauna,  between  the  Sarmatian  stage  and  the 
CangeriorhedB^  but  on  an  older  horizon,  namely  between  the  first  and 
second  Mediterranean  stage.^ 

From  what  has  now  bieen  stated  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
existence  of  any  living  species  or  genus  of  plant  or  animal  within  a 
certain  geographical  area  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  except 
by  reference  to  the  geological  history  of  that  species  or  genus.  The 
existing  forms  of  life  are  the  outcome  of  the  evolution  which  has 
been  in  progress  during  the  whole  of  geological  time.  From  this 
point  of  yiew  the  inyestigations  of  palseontological  geology  are 
invested  with  the  profoundest  interest,  for  they  bring  before  us  the 
history  of  that  living  creation  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

vi.  Doctrine  of  Colonies. — ^M.  Barrande,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Systeme  Siliirien  de  la  BoJieme,  drew  attention  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  certain  remarkable  intercala- 
tions of  fossils  in  the  series  of  Silurian  strata  of  Bohemia.  He 
showed  that,  while  these  strata  presented  a  normal  succession  of 
organic  remains,  there  were  nevertheless  exceptional  bands,  which, 
containing  the  fossils  of  a  higher  zone,  were  yet  included  on  difiTerent 
horizons  among  inferior  portions  of  the  series.  He  termed  these 
precursory  bands  **  colonies,"  and  defined  the  phenomena  as  consisting 
in  the  partial  co-existence  of  two  general  faunas,  which,  considered 
as  a  whole,  were  neyertheless  successive.  He  supposed  that  during 
the  later  stages  of  his  second  Silurian  fauna  in  JSohemia  the  first 
phases  of  the  third  fauna  had  already  appeared,  and  attained  some 
degree  of  deyelopment  in  some  neighbouring  but  yet  unknown 
region.  At  interyals,  corresponding  doubtless  to  geographical 
changes,  such  as  movements  of  subsidence  or  elevation,  yoicanic 
eruptions,  &c.,  communication  was  opened  between  that  outer  region 
and  the  basin  of  Bohemia.  During  these  intervals  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  immigrants  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into  the 
Bohemian  area,  but  as  the  conditions  for  their  prolonged  continuance 
there  were  not  yet  favourable,  they  soon  died  out,  and  the  normal 
fauna  of  the  region  resumed  its  occupancy.  The  deposits  formed 
during  these  partial  interruptions,  notably  graptolitic  schists,  and 
calcareous  bands,  accompanied  by  igneous  ^eets,  contain,  besides 
the  inyadiu^  species,  remains  of  some  of  the  indigenous  forms. 
Eventually,  nowever,  on  the  final  extinction  of  the  second  fauna, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  on  the  ultimate  demolition  of  the  physical 

>  E.  Wcias,  Neues  Jahrb.  187S,  p.  180;  also  Z.  Deuitch.  Geol.  Ge9,  xxiz.  p.  252. 
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barriers  hitherto  only  occasionsdly  and  temporarily  broken,  the  third 
fauna,  which  had  already  sent  successive  colonies  into  the  Bohemian 
area,  now  swarmed  into  it,  and  peopled  it  till  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
period.* 

This  original  and  ingenious  doctrine  has  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  geologists  and  palseontologists.  Of  the  facts  cited 
by  M.  Barrande  there  has  been  no  question,  but  other  explanations 
have  been  suggested  for  them.  It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that 
the  so-called  colonies  are  merely  bands  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks 
or  third  fauna,  which  by  great  plications  or  fractures  have  been  so 
folded  with  the  older  rocks  as  to  seem  regularly  interstratified  with 
them,^  the  fossils  of  the  colonies  showing  little  or  no  mixture  of 
Lower .  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  had 
they  been  really  coeval.  But  the  author  of  the  Systems  Silv/rien 
contends  that  of  such  foldings  or  fractures  there  is  no  evidence,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sequence  of  the  strata  appears  normal  and 
undisturbed.  Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  difference  of  organic 
contents  in  these  so-called  colonies  is  due  merely  to  a  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  water  and  sea-bottom,  particular  species  appearing 
with  the  conditions  favourable  to  their  spread,  and  disappearing 
when  these  ceased.  But  this  contention  is  really  includea  in  ]U. 
Barrande's  theory.  The  species  which  disappear  and  reappear  in 
later  stages  must  have  existed  in  the  meanwhile  outside  of  the  area 
of  deposit,  which  is  precisely  what  he  has  sought  to  establish.  It 
has  been  further  alleged  that  no  other  examples  have  ever  been 
found  of  the  fauna  of  one  distinct  geological  formation  appearing 
unmixed  in  a  formation  of  older  date.  Much  of  the  opposition 
which  his  views  have  encountered  has  probably  arisen  from  the  feeling 
that  if  they  are  admitted  they  must  weaken  the  value  of  palseonto- 
logical  eviaence  in  defining  geological  horizons.  A  palaeontologist, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  certain  fossils  as  unfailing 
indications  of  particuleu*  portions  of  the  geological  series,  is  naturally 
unwilling  to  see  his  generalizations  upset  b^  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  fossils  may  occur  on  a  far  earlier  honzon. 

If,  however,  without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  Bohemian 
instances,  we  view  this  question  from  the  broad  natural  history 
platform  from  which  it  was  regarded  by  M.  Barrande,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  such  phenomena  as  he  has  sought  to  establish  in 
Bohemia  must  have  often  occurred  in  all  geological  periods  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  No  one  now  believes  in  the  sudden  extinction 
and  creation  of  entire  faunas.  Every  great  fauna  in  the  earth's 
history  must  have  gradually  grown  out  of  some  pre-existing  one, 
and  must  have  insensibly  graduated  into  that  which  succeeded. 

*  The  doctrine  of  colonies  ia  developed  in  the  "  Syst^e  Siluriea  du  centre  de  la 
Bohkne,"  1S52,  i.  p.  73 ;  *'  Colonies  dans  le  bassin  Silarien  de  la  Boh^me,"  in  BvU,  Soe, 
Giol  France  (2nd  ser.),  xvii.  (1859),  p.  602 ;  **  Defense  dee  Colonies,"  Prague,  i.  (1861), 
ii.  (1862),  iii.  (1865),  iv.  (1870),  v.  1 1881). 

'  This  contention  has  recently  been  revived  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,  who  has  gone  over 
the  ground  in  dispute  in  Bohemia.    Q*  J*  Choi,  Soc*  Nov.  1880,  p.  605. 
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The  occurrence  of  two  very  distinct  faunas  in  two  closely  consecutive 
series  of  strata  does  not  prove  that  the  one  abruptly  died  out  and  the 
other  suddenly  appeared  in  its  place.  It  only  shows,  as  Darwin  has 
so  well  enforced,  tlie  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  In  the 
interval  between  the  formation  of  two  such  contrasted  groups  of 
rocks  the  fauna  of  the  lower  strata  must  have  continued  to  exist 
elsewhere,  and  gradually  to  change  into  the  newer  facies  which 
appeared  when  sedimentation  recommenced  with  the  upper  strata. 
Distinct  zoological  provinces  have  no  doubt  been  separated  by 
narrow  barriers  in  former  geological  periods,  as  they  still  are  to-day. 
There  seems,  therefore,  every  probability  that  such  migrations 
as  M.  Barrande  has  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Silurian  launa  of 
Bohemia  have  again  and  again  taken  place. 

That  examples  of  these  migrations  have  not  been  more  frequently 
observed  arises  doubtless  from  the  inherent  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record  and  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  palseontological 
and  stratigraphical  data.  But  that  remarkable  instances  of  precursory 
appearances,  apparently  complete  disappearances,  and  long  subsequent 
reappearances  of  fossil  forms  have  been  chronicled  among  the  stratified 
formations  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
may  be  quoted  here  from  its  bearing  on  the  Bohemian  evidence  of 
M.  Barrande.  Among  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
certain  black  anthracitic  shales  have  long  been  known  to  extend  for 
many  miles  along  the  strike  of  the  strata  from  Mofifatdale  towards  the 
north-east  and  south-west.  They  contain  a  profusion  of  graptolites, 
which,  however,  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  these  dark  bands.  The 
associated  grey  shales,  greywackes,  and  grits  are  usually  barren  of 
organic  remains,  but  on  every  horizon  of  black  shales  the  graptolites 
reappear.  The  total  maximum  thickness  of  the  black-shale  group  may 
be  from  400  to  600  feet.  Over  these  strata  comes  a  series  of  massive 
greywacke,  grit,  and  blue  and  grey  shale,  ivith  a  thickness  of  at  least 
8000  or  10,000  feet,  in  which  hardly  any  trace  of  an  organism  has 
been  met  with,  though  in  some  of  the  gritty  and  calcareous  bands 
encrinites,  petraia,  trilobites,  and  a  few  brachiopods  have  been  obtained. 
Next  in  succession  lies  another  zone  of  black  shale,  in  which  the  same 
graptolites  once  more  reappear  in  extraordinary  abundance.  These 
organisms  could  evidently  only  flourish  in  the  black  carbonaceous  mud. 
When  the  conditions  for  the  deposit  of  this  sediment  ceased  the  grapto- 
lites died  out  in  the  district,  though  they  continued  to  live  in  other 
areas  where  they  could  find  their  appropriate  habitat.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  dark  mud  spread  once  more  over  the  distiict  than  the 
graptolites  swarmed  in  again  and  re-occupied  their  former  sites.  The 
interval  of  time  represented  by  the  8000  or  10,000  feet  of  strata  between 
the  two  black-shale  zones  must  have  been  great,  if  estimated  in  years, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  but  little  change  in  the 
graptolite  fauna,  though  a  few  species  occur  in  the  later  which  have 
not  been  met  with  in  the  older  zone.^ 

*  The  order  of  sncoesBioii  of  these  SUarian  Btrata  has  been  worked  ont  in  detaU  by 
the  offloers  of  the  Geological  Surrey  across  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  has 
been  established  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence. 
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Numerous  illustrations  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
appearance  or  reappearance  of  organic  forms  and  the  existence  of  certain 
physical  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  formations,  partly  of  a  flu-viatile  or 
estuarine,  and  partly  of  marine  origin.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  Scotland  furnishes  instructive  examples.  This  formation  consists  of 
three  divisions.  The  lowest  of  these  contains  some  thick  persistent 
bands  of  crinoidal  limestone,  which  with  their  accompanying  shales 
enclose  an  abundant  marine  fauna.  The  central  group  consists  mainly  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  numerous  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
With  a  maximum  thickness  of  fully  1500  feet,  it  contains  in  abundance 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  but  the  corals,  crinoids,  producti, 
spirifers,  orthidaB,  <fec.,  so  profusely  developed  in  the  limestones  below 
are  entirely  absent,  while  other  forms  (anthracosia,  anthracomya,  rhizoduSj 
gyracanihus,  &c.),  either  unknown  or  rare  among  the  limestones,  take 
their  place.  It  certainly  might  be  thought  that  the  older  marine  &una 
had  become  extinct.  Tet  that  this  was  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
reappearance  of  many  of  the  old  forms  in  an  upper  group  of  marine 
limestone  forming  the  highest  zone  of  the  series.  These  organisms  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  area  by  a  change  of  conditions,  but  as  soon  as 
these  unfavourable  conditions  passed  away,  reappeared  from  some 
neighbouring  region,  where  they  nad  continued  to  live  and  suffer  slight 
modification.^ 

*  For  further  illnstrations  of  the  early  appearance  and  long  survival  of  species  see 
poOea^  pp.  714,  716,  849. 
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STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY. 

This  branch  of  the  science  arranges  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance,  and  interprets  the  sequence  of  events 
of  which  they  form  the  records.  Its  province  is  to  cull  from  the 
other  departments  of  geology  the  facts  which  may  be  needed  to  show 
what  has  been  the  progress  of  our  planet,  and  of  each  continent  and 
country,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  the  rocks  have  preserved 
any  memorial.  Thus  from  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  it  obtains 
information  regarding  the  origin  and  subsequent  mutations  of 
minerals  and  rocks.  From  Dynamical  Geology  it  learns  by  what 
agencies  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  formed,  altered, 
broken,  or  upheaved.  From  Geotectonic  Geology  it  understands 
how  these  materials  have  been  built  up  into  the  complicated  crust 
of  the  earth.  From  Falseontological  Geology  it  receives  in  well- 
determined  fossil  remains  a  clue  by  which  to  discriminate  the 
diiSerent  stratified  formations,  and  to  trace  the  grand  onward  march 
of  organized  existence  upon  the  planet.  Stratigraphical  geology 
thus  gathers  up  the  sum  of  aU  that  is  made  known  by  the  other 
departments  of  the  science,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth. 

The  leading  principles  of  stratigraphy  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  In  eveiy  stratigraphical  research  the  fundamental  requisite  is 
to  establish  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata.  Until  this  is 
accomplished  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  relative  dates  and  make 
out  the  sequence  of  geological  history. 

2.  The  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  Geological 
Becord,  may  be  subdivided  into  natural  groups  or  formations  of 
strata,  each  marked  throughout  by  some  common  genera  or  species 
of  organic  remains,  or  by  a  general  resemblance  in  their  palason* 
tological  type  or  character. 

3.  Livmg  species  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  traced  downward 
into  the  more  recent  geological  formations;  but  grow  fewer  in 
number  as  they  are  followed  into  more  ancient  deposits.  With  their 
disappearance  we  encounter  other  species  and,  genera  which  are  no 
longer  living.     These  in  turn  may  be  traced  backward  into  earlier 
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formations,  till  they  too  cease,  and  their  {Aaces  are  taken  by  yet 
older  forms.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  stratified  rocks  'contain  the 
records  of  a  gradual  progression  of  organic  types.  A  species  which 
has  once  died  out  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  reappeared.  But  as 
has  been  abeady  pointed  out  in  reference  to  Barrande's  doctrine  of 
colonies,  a  species  may  \\ithin  a  limited  area  appear  in  a  foimation 
older  than  that  of  which  it  is  elsewhere  characteristic,  having 
temporarily  migrated  into  the  district  from  some  neighbouring 
region  where  it  had  already  established  itself. 

4.  When  the  order  of  succession  of  organic  remains  among  the 
stratified  rocks  has  once  been  accurately  determined,  it  becomes  an 
iuvaluable  guide  in  the  investigation  of  the  relative  age  and  struc- 
tural anangements  of  rocks.  Each  zone  or  group  of  strat£^  being 
characterized  by  its  own  species  or  genera,  may  be  recognized  by 
their  means,  and  the  true  succession  of  strata  may  thus  be  confidently 
established  even  in  a  country  wherein  the  rocks  have  been  greatly 
fractured,  folded,  or  inverted. 

5.  The  relative  chronological  value  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Geological  Becord  is  not  to  oe  measured  by  mere  depth  of  strata. 
While  a  great  thickness  of  stratified  rock  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
to  mark  the  passage  of  a  long  period  of  time,  it  cannot  safely  be 
affirmed  that  a  much  less  thickness  elsewhere  represents  a  corre- 
spondingly diminished  period.  The  truth  of  this  statement  may 
sometimes  be  made  evident  by  an  unconformability  between  two  sets 
of  rocks,  as  has  already  been  explained.  The  total  depth  of  both 
groups  together  may  be,  say  1000  feet.  Elsewhere  we  may  find  a 
single  unbroken  formation  reaching  a  depth  of  10,000  feet ;  but  it 
would  be  utterly  erroneous  to  conclude  that  the  latter  represents  ten 
times  the  duration  indicated  by  the  two  former.  So  far  from  tliis 
being  the  case,  it  might  not  be  diflScult  to  show  that  the  minor 
thickness  of  rock  really  denoted  by  far  the  longer  geologiced  interval. 
If,  for  instance,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  upper  part  of  both  the 
sections  lay  on  one  and  the  same  geological  platform,  but  that  the 
lower  unconformable  series  in  the  one  locality  belonged  to  a  far 
lower  and  older  system  of  rocks  than  the  base  of  the  thick  conform- 
able series  in  the  other,  then  it  would  be  clear  that  the  gap  marked 
by  the  unconformability  really  indicated  a  longer  period  than  the 
massive  succession  of  deposits. 

6.  Fossil  evidence  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  comparing  the 
relative  chronological  value  of  groups  of  rock.  A  hieak  in  the 
succession  of  organic  remains  marks  an  interval  of  time  often  un- 
represented by  strata  at  the  place  where  the  break  is  found.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  breaks,  and  therefore,  probably,  the 
comparative  intervals  of  time  which  they  mark,  may  be  estimated 
by  tne  difference  of  the  facies  of  the  fossils  on  each  side.  If,  for 
example,  in  one  case  we  find  eveiy  species  to  be  dissimilar  above  and 
below  a  certain  horizon,  while  in  another  locality  only  half  of  the 
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species  on  each  side  of  a  band  are  pecnliar^  we  naturally  infer,  if  the 
total  number  of  species  seems  large  enough  to  warrant  the  inference^ 
that  the  interral  marked  by  the  former  break  was  very  much  longer 
than  that  marked  by  the  latter.  But  we  may  go  further  and  compare 
by  means  of  fossil  evidence  the  relation  between  breaks  in  the  succes- 
sion of  organic  remains  and  the  depth  of  strata  between  them. 

Three  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  A,  C,  and  H,  may  occur  con- 
formably above  each  other.  By  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  contents 
of  all  parts  of  A,  it  may  be  ascertained  that,  while  some  species  are 
peculiar  to  its  lower,  others  to  its  higher  portions,  yet  the  majority 
extend  throughout  the  group.  If  now  it  is  found  that  of  the 
toted  number  of  species  in  the  upper  portion  of  A  only  one-third 
passes  up  into  C,  it  may  be  inferred  with  some  probability  that  the 
time  represented  by  the  break  between  A  and  C  was  really  longer 
than  that  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  of  the  group 
A.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  discover  elsewhere  a  thick  in- 
termediate group  B  filling  up  the  gap  between  A  and  C.  In  like 
manner  were  it  to  be  discovered  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  group 
G  is  characterized  by  a  common  suite  of  fossils,  not  one  of  the 
species  and  only  one  half  of  the  genera  pass  up  into  H,  the  inference 
could  hardly  be  resisted  that  the  gap  between  the  two  groups 
marks  the  passage  of  a  far  longer  interval  than  was  needed  for  the 
deposition  of  the  whole  of  C.  And  thus  we  reach  the  remarkable 
conclusion  that,  thick  though  the  stratified  formations  of  a  country 
may  be,  in  some  cases  they  may  not  represent  so  long  a  total  period 
of  time  as  do  the  gaps  in  their  succession, — ^in  other  words,  that  non- 
deposition  has  been  in  some  areas  more  frequent  and  prolonged  than 
deposition,  or  that  the  intervals  of  time  which  have  been  recorded 
by  strata,  have  sometimes  not  been  so  long  as  those  which  have  not 
been  so  recorded. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
reason  from  as  wide  a  basis  of  observation  as  possible,  seeing  that  so 
much  of  the  evidence  is  negative.  Especially  needful  is  it  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  cessation  of  one  or  more  species  at  a  certain  line 
among  the  rocks  of  a  particular  district  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  that,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  or  of 
deposition,  these  species  were  compelled  to  migrate,  or  became 
locally  extinct  at  tne  time  marked  oy  that  line.  They  may  have 
continued  to  flourish  abundantly  in  neighbouring  districts  for  a  long 
period  afterward.  Many  examples  of  this  obvious  truth  might  be 
cited.  Thus  in  a  great  succession  of  mingled  marine,  brackish- water, 
and  terrestrial  strata,  like  that  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series 
of  Scotland,  corals,  crinoids,  and  brachiopods  abound  in  the  lime-* 
stones  and  accompanying  shales,  but  grow  fewer  or  disappear  in  the 
sandstones,  ironstones,  clays,  coals,  and  bituminous  shedes.  An 
observer  meeting  for  the  first  time  with  an  instance  of  this  dis- 
appearance, and  remembering  what  he  had  read  about  "breaks  in 
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snccession/'  might  be  tempted  to  speculate  about  the  extinction  of 
these  organisms^  and  their  replacement  by  other  and  later  forms  of 
hTe,  such  as  the  ferns,  lycopods,  ganoid  fishes,  and  other  fossils  so 
abundant  in  the  overlying  strata.  But  farther  research  would  show 
him  that,  high  above  the  plant-bearing  sandstones  and  coals,  other 
limestones  and  shales  might  be  observed,  charged  with  the  same 
marine  fossils  as  before,  and  still  further  overlying  groups  of  sand- 
stones, coals,  and  carbonaceous  beds  followed  by  yet  higher  marine 
limestones.  He  would  thus  learn  that  the  same  organisms,  after 
being  locally  exterminated,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
area.  Such  a  lesson  would  probably  teach  him  to  pause  before 
too  confidently  asserting  that  the  highest  bed  in  which  certain 
fossils  can  be  detected,  marks  really  their  final  appearance  in 
the  history  of  life.  An  interruption  in  the  succession  of  fossils 
may  thus  be  merely  temporary  or  local,  one  set  of  organisms 
having  been  driven  to  a  different  part  of  the  same  region,  while 
another  set  occupied  their  place  until  the  first  was  enabled  to 
return. 

7.  The  Geological  Kecord  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect 
chronicle  of  the  geological  histonr  of  the  earth.  It  abounds  in  gaps, 
some  of  which  have  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of  strata  owing 
to  metamorphism,  denudation,  or  otherwise,  some  by  original  non- 
deposition,  as  above|explained.  Nevertheless  it  is  from  this  record  that 
the  progress  of  the  earth  is  chiefly  traced.  It  contains  the  registers  of 
the  birtns  and  deaths  of  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  from 
time  to  time  lived  on  the  earth.  Probably  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  species  which  have  appeared  in  past  time  have 
been  thus  chronicled,  yet  by  collecting  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
record  an  outline  at  least  of  the  history  of  life  upon  the  earth  can  be 
deciphered. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated,  nor  too  prominently  kept  in 
view,  that,  although  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of  organic  remains 
as  recorded  in  the  rocks,  there  have  been  no  such  blank  intervals  in 
the  progress  of  plant  and  animal  life  upon  the  globe.  The  march  of 
life  lias  been  unbroken,  onward  and  upward.  Geological  history, 
therefore,  if  its  records  in  the  stratified  formations  were  perfect,  ought 
to  show  a  blending  and  gradation  of  epoch  with  epoch,  so  that  no 
sharp  divisions  of  its  evente  could  be  made.  But  the  record  of  the 
history  has  been  constantly  interrupted ;  now  by  upheaval,  now  by 
volcanic  outbursts,  now  by  depression,  now  by  protracted  and 
extensive  denudation.  These  interruptions  serve  as  natural  divisions 
in  the  chronicle,  and  enable  the  geologist  to  arrange  his  history  into 
periods.  As  the  order  of  succession  among  stratified  rocks  was  first 
made  out  in  Europe,  and  as  many  of  the  gaps  in  that  succession  were 
found  to  be  widespread  over  the  European  area,  the  divisions  which 
experience  established  for  that  portion  of  the  globe  came  to  be 
regarded  as  typical,  and  the  names  adopted  for  them  were  applied  to 
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the  rocks  of  other  and  far  distant  regions.  This  application  has 
brought  out  the  £Ekct  that  some  of  the  most  marked  geological  breaks 
in  Europe  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
portions  of  the  record  are  much  more  complete  there  than  in  other 
regions.  Hence,  while  the  general  similarity  of  succession  may 
remain,  different  subdivisions  and  nomenclature  are  required  as  we 
pass  from  continent  to  continent. 

A  bed,  or  limited  number  of  beds,  characterized  by  one  or  more 
distinctiye  fossils,  is  termed  a  zone  or  horizon,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  a  typical  fossil,  as  the 
different  zones  in  the  Lias  are  by  their  special  species  of  ammonite. 
Two  or  more  such  zones,  united  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  a 
number  of  the  same  characteristic  species  or  genera,  may  be  called 
beds  or  an  assise,  as  in  the  "Micraster  beds  or  assise  "of  the 
Cretaceous  system,  which  include  the  zones  of  M.  cor-testvdinarium 
and  M.  cor-anguinum.  Two  or  more  sets  of  such  connected  beds  or 
assises  may  be  termed  a  group  or  stage  (etage).  A  number  of 
groups  or  stages  similarly  related  constitute  a  series,  section 
TAbtheilung),  or  formation,  and  a  number  of  series,  sections,  or 
tormations  may  be  united  into  a  system.^ 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  these  subdivisions  bears  witness  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  geology.  It  is  a  patch-work  in  which  no 
uniform  system  nor  language  has  been  adhered  to,  but  where  the 
influences  hj  which  the  progress  of  the  science  has  been  moulded 
may  be  distmctly  traced.  Some  of  the  earliest  names  are  lithologi- 
cal,  and  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  mineralogy  and  petrography 

'  The  imifioation  of  geological  nomenclature  thronghont  the  world  is  one  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  recentfy  institated  **  International  Geological  Oongress,"  which 
at  its  late  meeting  at  Bologna  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  terms,  the 
most  oomprehensive  being  placed  first : 

Divisions  of  sedimentary  formations.  Corresponding  chronological  terms. 

Group.  Era. 

System.  Period. 

Series.  Epoch. 

Stage.  Age. 

As  equivalents  of  Seriest  the  terms  Sedion  or  AhiheUun^  may  be  used ;  as  a  subdivision 
of  stage,  the  words  Beds  at  Assise, 

^  According  to  this  scheme,"  Mr.  Topley,  one  of  the  secretaries,  remarks^  **  wo  would 
speak  of  the  PalsBozoic  Group  or  Era,  the  Silurian  System  or  Period,  the  Ludlow  Series 
or  Epoch,  and  the  Aymestry  Stage  or  Age.  The  term  'formation'  raises  a  diffloulty, 
because  this  word  is  used  by  English  geologists  in  a  sense  unknown  abroad.  To  bring 
our  nomenclature  into  conformity  with  that  of  other  nations  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
the  word  only  as  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  formation,  or  of  the  material  composing  the 
rock.  We  may  speak  of  the  *  Carboniferous  Formation  '  as  a  ^oup  of  beds  containing 
coal :  but  not  as  a  name  for  a  set  of  rocks  apart  from  the  minertu  contents.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  speak  of  the  '  Chalk  Formation  *  but  not  of  the  *  Cretaceous  Forma* 
tion.* "  {Geol,  mag.  1881,  p.  557.)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  recommendations 
of  any  congress,  international  or  other,  wiU  be  powerful  enough  to  alter  the  established 
usages  of  a  language.  The  term  group  has  been  so  universally  employed  in  English 
literature  for  a  division  subordinate  in  value  to  series  and  system  that  the  attempt  to 
alter  its  significance  would  introduce  far  more  confusion  than  can  possibly  arise  from 
its  retention  in  the  accustomed  sense. 
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preceded  geology  in  the  order  of  birth — Chalk,  Oolite,  Greensand, 
Millstone  Grit.  Others  are  topographical,  and  besur  witness  to  the 
localities  where  formations  were  first  observed,  or  are  typically 
developed — Oxfordian,  Fortlandian,  Eimeridgian,  Jurassic,  xChsetic, 
Permian,  Neocomian.  Others  are  taken  from  local  English 
provincial  names,  and  remiad  us  of  the  ispecial  debt  we  owe  to 
William  Smith,  bv  whom  so  many  of  them  were  first  used — ^Lias, 
Gault,  Crag,  Combrash.  Others  recognize  an  order  of  superposition 
as  already  established  among  formations — Old  Red  Sandstone,  New 
Bed  Sandstone ;  while  still  another  class  is  founded  upon  numerical 
C/Onsiderations — Dyas,  Tria«.  By  common  consent  it  is  admitted  that 
names  taken  from  the  region  where  a  formation  or  group  of  rocks  is 
typically  developed,  are  best  adapted  for  general  use.  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  Devonian,  Permian,  Jurassic,  are  of  this  class,  and  have 
been  adopted  all  over  the  globe. 

But  whatever  be  the  name  chosen  to  designate  a  particular 

froup  of  strata,  it  soon  comes  to  be  used  as  a  chronological  or 
omotaxial  term,  apart  altogether  from  the  lithological  character 
of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Chalk  or 
Cretaceous  system,  and  embrace  under  that  term  formations  which 
may  contain  no  chalk ;  and  we  may  describe  as  Silurian  a  series  of 
strata  utterly  unlike  in  lithological  characters  to  the  formations  in 
the  typical  Silurian  country.  In  using  these  terms  we  unconsciously 
adopt  the  idea  of  relative  date.  Hence  such  a  word  as  Chalk  or 
Cretaceous  does  not  so  much  suggest  to  the  geologist  the  group  of 
strata  so  called,  as  the  interval  of  geological  history  which  these 
strata  represent.  He  speaks  of  the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Cam- 
brian periods,  and  pf  the  Cretaceous  fauna,  the  Jurassic  flora,  the 
Cambrian  trilobites,  as  if  these  adjectives  denoted  simply  epochs  of 
geological  time. 

The  Geological  Record  is  classified  into  five  main  divisions : — (1) 
the  Archeean,  sometimes  called  Azoic  (lifeless),  or  Eozoic  (dawn  of 
life);  (2)  the  PalaBozoic  (ancient  life)  or  Primary;  (3)  the 
Mesozoic  (middle  life)  or  Secondary ;  (4)  the  Cainozoic  (recent 
life)  or  Tertiary,  and  (5)  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Quaternary.  These 
divisions  are  further  ranged  into  systems,  each  system  into  series, 
sections,  or  formations,  each  formation  into  groups  or  stages,  and 
each  group  into  single  zones  or  horizons.  The  following  generalized 
table  exhioits  the  order  in  which  the  chief  subdivisions  appear. 


as        •    ^  I.  ;  ll 
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PAET  I. — Arch^an. 

§  1.    General  Characters* 

From  underneath  the  most  ancient  fossiliferons  stratified 
formations  there  rises  to  the  surface  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  a 
series  of  thoroughly  crystalline  schists  and  massive  rocks.  These 
fundamental  formations  have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
portions  of  the  primeval  crust  of  the  globe — traces  of  the  surface  that 
first  congealed  upon  the  molten  nucleus.  They  are  regarded  by 
others  as  probably  metamorphosed  sediments  which  may  belong  to 
many  different  periods  of  geological  history.  Apart  from  the 
disputed  question  of  their  origin,  they  are  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  mclude  the  oldest  known  rocks.  Hence  in  so  far  as  geological 
history  is  recorded  in  rock-formations  they  must  be  taken  as  its 
starting-point.  In  attempting  to  fix  their  relative  date  we  first 
observe  that  they  lie  unconformably  below  succeeding  formations. 
But  this  relation  obviously  goes  only  a  short  way  in  establishing 
their  chronology.  Nor  are  lithological  characters  much  more 
valuable  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  conceded  that  these  rocks  may 
have  originated  at  many  widely  sepai'ated  periods  of  early  geological 
time,  but  that  as  yet  no  means  have  been  aevised  of  establishing  any 
generally  applicable  tests  of  their  relative  antiquity.  Hence  for 
want  of  any  satisfactory  means  of  discrimination,  these  ancient 
crystalline  masses  must  be,  at  least  provisionally,  classed  under  one 
common  name.  They  were  formerly,  and  are  still  by  some  writers, 
called  Primitive ;  but  the  term  Archaean,  first  proposed  by  Dana, 
has  been  generally  adopted  for  them  both  in  America  and  in 
Britain. 

Archaean  rocks  everywhere  present  the  same  general  characters. 
For  the  most  part  they  consist  of  gneiss  in  many  varieties,  passing 
into  various  schists,  among  whicn  occur  subordinate  bands  of 
homblendic  and  pyroxenic  rocks,  limestone,  dolomite,  serpentine, 
quartzite,  graphite,  haematite,  magnetite,  &c.  The  rocks  have  a 
general  stratified  structure,  but  the   individual  beds  often  present 

Sreat  irregularities  of  thickness,  being  specially  prone  to  a  lenticular 
evelopment.  Occasionally  they  dip  continuously  for  some 
distance  at  angles  of  40°  or  less ;  but  more  usually  they  are  greatly 
plicated,  and  sometimes  exhibit  the  most  extraordinarily  complex 
puckerings.  The  gneiss  shades  off  into  a  non-foliated  rock  which 
occurs  with  it  in  alternating  bands,  but  is  in  structure  a  true  granite. 
Occasionally  bands  of  this  granite  wander  across  the  foliation  of  the 
gneiss.  But  they  evidently  belong  to  the  period  and  processes  of 
the  gneiss  formation,  and  cannot  be  classed  as  later  intrusive 
eruptions.  Everywhere  the  various  bands  of  gneiss,  and  inter- 
stratified  layers  of  schist  or  other  crystalline  rock  are  intimately 
united  to  each  other  by  a  minute  felting  together  of  their  component 
crystaLs. 
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Though  no  general  order  of  succession  has  been  observed  among 
Archaean  rocks,  there  is  usually  a  difference  between  the  texture  of 
the  lower  and  upper  parts.  The  former  are  commonly  coarser  and 
more  granitoid.  They  consist  mainly  of  gneiss,  with  bands  and 
veins  of  granite.  The  upper  portions,  less  coarsely  crystalline^  are 
composed  of  mica-schists,  talc-schists,  chlorite-schists,  ana  clay-slates^ 
aaiong  which  veins  of  granite  and  other  crystalline  massive  rocks 
are  less  frequent.  In  Central  Europe  there  appears  to  be  a  gradation 
from  the  lowest  up  into  the  latest  portion  of  the  thick  Archaean 
series.  In  Canada,  however,  a  marked  line  of  unconformability 
exists  between  the  gneisses  (Laurentian)  and  the  overlying  slates, 
conglomerates,  quartzites,  and  limestones  (Huronian).  Logan  even 
traced  an  unconformability  between  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the 
gneiss.  The  occurrence  of  occasional  bands  of  coarse  conglomerate 
among  the  Archaean  rocks  in  different  countries,  especially  in  Canada, 
where  they  occur  among  the  limestones  and  schists,  points  to 
elevation  of  land,  and  littoral  erosion  during  the  formation  of  these 

rocks. 

The  aoalogies  between  the  structure  of  Archaean  rocks  and  that 
of  crystalline  schists  which  have  been  produced  by  the  metamor- 
phism  of  ordinary  sedimentary  formations  have  been  already 
pointed  out  (Book  lY.  Part  YIII.^.  The  Archaean  gneisses  and 
schists  are  distinctly  bedded,  and  their  alternations  of  schists,  quartz- 
ites, and  marbles,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  shales,  sandstones, 
and  limestones  of. younger  geological  periods.  The  conglomerates 
above  alluded  to  furnish  unquestionable  evidence  of  an  original 
clastic  structure  in  some  of  the  strata.  The  grains,  streaks,  layers, 
and  thicker  zones  of  ^aphite  in  the  gneiss  remind  the  observer  of 
the  way  in  which  coedy  matter  is  diffused  through  the  sandstones 
and  shales  of  the  Coal-measures.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
inference,  that  these  ancient  crystalline  rocks  represent  former 
marine  sediments. 

In  one  of  the  Archaean  (Laurentian)  limestones  of  Canada,  speci- 
mens have  been  found  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of  calcite  and 
serpentine.  These  minerals  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers,  the 
calcite  forming  the  main  framework  of  the  substance,  with  the 
serpentine  (sometimes  loganite,  pyroxene,  &c.)  disposed  in  thin, 
wavy,  inconstant  layers,  as  if  filling  up  flattened  cavities  in  the 
calcareous  mass.  So  different  from  any  ordinary  mineral  segregation 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  did  this  arrangement  appear  to  Logan, 
that  he  was  led  to  regard  the  substance  as  probably  of  organic  origin. 
This  opinion  was  adopted,  and  the  structure  of  the  supposed  fossil 
was  worked  out  in  detail  by  Dr.  Dawson  of  Montreal,  who  pro- 
nounced the  organism  to  be  the  remains  of  a  massive  foraminifer 
which  he  called  EozooUj  and  which  he  believed  must  have  grown  in 
large  thick  sheets  over  the  sea-bottom.  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  who,  from  additional  and  better  preserved 
specimens,  described  a  system  of  internal  canals  having  the  cnaracters 
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of  those  in  true  foraminiferal  structures.  Other  observers,  notably 
Professors  King  and  Bowney  of  Galway  and  Mobius  of  Kiel,  have 
opposed  the  organic  nature  of  Eozoon,  and  have  endeaToured  to 
show  that  the  supposed  canals  and  passages  are  merely  infiltration 
yeinings  of  serpentine  in  the  calcite.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
"  canal-system  is  not  filled  with  serpentine  but  with  dolomite,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  cavities  must  have  existed  before  either 
dolomite  or  serpentine  was  introduced  into  the  substance.  Dr. 
Carpenter  contends  that  the  disposition  of  these  passages  in  his 
decidcified  specimens  is  very  regular,  and  quite  unlike  any  mineral 
infiltration  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  In  the  Archaean  rocks  of 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  specimens  were  some  years  ago  obtained 
showing  a  structure  like  that  of  the  Canadian  Eozoon.  They  were 
accordingly  described  as  of  organic  origin,  under  the  respective 
names  of  Eozoon  Bohemicum  and  E.  Bavaricum,  But  their  true 
mineral  nature  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted. 

The  opinion  of  the  organic  nature  of  Eozoon  has  been  supposed 
to  receive  support  from  the  large  quantity  of  graphite  found 
throughout  the  Archaean  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  norliiern  parts  of 
the  Imited  States.  This  mineral  occurs  partly  in  veins,  but  chiefly 
disseminated  in  scales  and  laminae  in  the  limestones  and  as  in- 
dependent layers.  Dr.  Dawson  estimates  the  aggregate  amount  of  it 
in  one  band  of  limestone  in  the  Ottawa  district  as  not  less  than  from 
20  to  80  feet,  and  he  thinks  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  as  much  carbon  in  the  Laurentian  as  in  equivalent  areas  of 
the  Carboniferous  system.  He  compares  some  of  the  pure  bands  of 
graphite  to  beds  of  coal,  and  maintains  that  no  other  source  for  their 
origin  can  be  imagined  than  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
livmg  plants.  In  the  largest  of  three  beds  of  graphite  at  St.  John 
he  has  found  what  he  considers  may  be  fibrous  stnicture  indicative 
of  the  existence  of  land-plants. 

Still  further  evidence  in  favour  of  organized  existence  during 
Archaean  time  in  the  North  American  area  has  been  adduced  from 
the  remarkably  thick  and  abundant  masses  of  iron-ore  associated 
with  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt  has  called  attention  to  these  ores  as  proving  the 
precipitation  of  iron  by  decomposing  vegetation  during  the  Lauren- 
tian period  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  at  any  subsequent 
geological  epoch.^  Some  of  the  beds  of  magnetic  iron  range  up  to 
200  feet  in  thickness.  Large  masses  also  of  haematite  and  titanife- 
rous  iron,  as  well  as  of  iron  sulphides,  occur  in  the  Canadian  Archaean 
series. 

Besides  the  granitic  and  other  veins  and  bands  which  are  so 
intimately  associated  especially  with  the  older  and  more  crystalline 
portions  of  the  Archaean  rocks,  there  have  been  noticed,  in  the 
younger  portions,  more  or  less  satisfactory  traces  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action.    In  the  iron  regions  of  Lake  Superior  beds  of 

>  '*  Geology  of  Oanada,"  1S68,  p.  573. 
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crystalline  diabase  are  intercalated  with  the  Huronian  qnartzites. 
In  yarious  localities  in  Wales  and  England  what  have  been  described 
as  rhyolitic  lavas  and  coarse  agglomerates  occur  in  supposed  insular 
areas  of  Archaean  rocks. 

Among  masses  so  thoroughly  crystalline  in  structure,  crystalline 
minerals,  as  may  be  expected,  are  speoisMj  abundant  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  hornblende,  actinolite,  tremolite,  pyroxene, 
vesuvianite,  serpentine,  kyanite,  graphite,  garnet,  epidote,  apatite, 
tourmaline,  woUastonite,  zircon,  fluor-spar,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite, 
magnetite,  titaniferous  iron,  and  haematite.  Some  of  these  minerals 
(iron-ores,  hornblende,  apatite)  occasionally  form  massive  lenticular 
bands  as  well  as  run  in  a  diffused  form  through  the  limestone  or 
gneiss.  Certain  regions  (Sweden,  Erzgebirge,  &c.)  abound  in  veins 
of  metallic  ores — gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c. 

The  largest  areas  of  Archaean  rocks  now  exposed  at  the  surface 
are  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Elsewhere 
they  rise  as  isolated  insular  spaces  surrounded  with  younger 
formations. 

§  2. — Local  Development. 

Britain. — In  no  part  of  the  European  area  are  these  ancient  rocks 
better  seen  than  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  Their  position  there, 
previously  indicated  by  MaccuUoch  and  Hay  Cunningham,  was  first 
definitely  established  by  Murchison,  who  showed  that  they  possess  a 
dominant  strike  to  N.N.W.,  and  are  unconformably  overlaid  by  all  the 
other  rooks  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  (See  Fig.  300.)  They  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  occupy  a  variable  belt  of 
the  western  parts  of  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and  Boss.  Murchison 
proposed  to  term  them  the  Fundamental  or  Lewisian  Gneiss  from  the 
isle  of  Lewis —the  chief  of  the  Hebrides.  Afterwards  he  called  them 
Laurentian,  regarding  them  as  the  equivalent  of  some  part  of  the  great 
Laurentian  system  of  Canada.  They  consist  of  a  tough  massive  gneiss 
usually  homblendic,  with  bands  of  hornblende-rock,  hornblende-schist, 
actinolite-schist,  eclogite,  mica-schist,  sericitenschist,  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks.  In  two  or  three  places  they  enclose  bands  of  limestone,  but 
neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  parts  of  their  mass  has  the  least  traoe 
of  any  organic  structure  been  detected.  In  traversing  the  western 
sea-board,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Loch  Torridon,  I  have  ascertained  that 
these  ancient  rocks  are  disposed  in  several  broad  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
folds,  the  angles  of  dip  often  not  exceeding  from  30°  to  40^  and  the  strata 
succeeding  each  other  with  unexpected  regularity,  though  here  and 
there  showing  great  local  crumpling.  The  lower  portions  of  the  series 
are  on  the  whole  more  massive  than  the  upper,  and  more  traversed  by 

Segmatite  veins.  Between  Loch  Laxford  and  Cape  Wrath  this  lower 
ivision  has  a  distinctly  pinkish  tint  from  the  colour  of  its  abundant 
orthoclase,  and  the  number  and  size  of  its  pegmatite  veins.  Some  of 
the  lowest  bands  of  the  formation  may  be  observed  along  an  anti- 
clinal fold  north  of  Loch  Inver,  where  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  rocks 
is  an  unctuous  sericitic  schist.  The  upper  division  cannot  be  sharply 
defined,  but  is  on  the  whole  marked  by  the  relative  thinness  of  its  beds. 
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with  a  mncli  larger  development  of  schists,  and  a  great  diminution  in 
the  qTiantity  of  pegmatite — characters  part icnlarly  well  seen  at  Gairloch. 
No  satisfaotory  estimate  haa  yet  been  made  of  the  probable  thickness  of 
these  rocks.  On  the  lowest  calculation  it  mast  amonnt  to  at  least 
20,000  feet. 

Several  featares  in  the  stmctnre  of  this  gneiss  deserve  attention. 
The  p^matite  has  been  described  as  an  intrusive  granite  traversing 
the  gneiss  in  veins.  In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  this  rock  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  forcibly  injected,  for  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  is  abruptly 
bent  up  on  either  side  of  the  pegmatite.  But  besides  the  difliculty  of 
oonceiviug  that  the  coarsely  crystalline  materials  of  these  veins  ever 
oould  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  igneous  fusion  or  aquo-igneous 
plasticity  as  to  be  capable  of  being  injected  into  renls  of  the  surrounding 
rock,  there  are  some  characteristics  which  seem  to  make  it  nearly  certain 
that  the  p^matite  belongs  to  the  same  series  of  crystalline  processes  by 
which  the  gneiss  itself  was  produced.  The  same  mass  of  pegmatite 
may  be  observed  in  one  place  regularly  interbedded  with  the  gneiss  (Fig. 
315),  and  at  another  place  traversing  it  in  different  directions  (Fig.  316).  . 
But  in  both  conditions  there  is  the  most  intimate  crystalline  union  of 
the  pegmatite  with  the  gneiss,  the  crystals  of  each  rock  dovetailing  into 
each  other.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  crumpled  folia  of  gneiss  pass  into 
pegmatite,  in  which  a  rude  cmmpled  foliation  may  be  detected.  At 
Cape  Wrath,  alternate  thin  layers  of  gneiss  and  pegmatite  ooour  with 
as  perfect  regularity  and  as  insensible  gradations  of  structure  aa  among 
the  ordinary  folia  in  any  part  of  the  gneiss  (Fig.  S15).    But  one  of  the 


Ula.  315.— Onkus  wtte  rarEBOTRATinBD  kuids  or  FBOHATrrE,  Oua  Wbath. 

most  singular  &cts  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  a  number  of  examples 
from  Cape  Wrath  to  Loch  Laxford  I  have  observed  that  in  pegmatite 
veins  which  cut  across  the  gneiss,  a  rude  foliation  has  been  developed, 
parallel  in  a  general  sense  to  that  of  the  gneias  on  either  side  (Fig.  317). 
Such  cases  suggest  that  the  pegmatite  veins  were  produced  before  the 
process  of  foliation  in  the  surrounding  rook  was  completed,  so  that  the 
materials  of  the  veins  were  to  some  extent  affected  by  its  later  stages. 

Another  conspicuous  featnre,  especially  of  the  lower  massive  gneiss, 
is  the  occurrence  of  geodes  and  lenticular  bands  or  layers  of  black  horn- 
blende or  of  a  mixture  of  hornblende  with  a  little  felspar  or  quartz,  less 

2  T 
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commonly  black  mica.  Kernels  of  this  nature,  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  may  be  observed  on  Locb  Toiiidon,  oonaiatiDg  of  maseive 
oleavable  hornblende.  At  this  locality  also  some  good  examples  occor  of 
a  structnre  in  the  gneiss  where  certain  lamina  display  a  remarkable 


Fio.  816.— Teinb  or  Peokattte  in  Gmbub,  hub  Oafe  Wbatb. 

pndcering  between  parallel,  not  contorted  beds  (Fig.  318),  a  atractnre 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  many  sands  and  sandstones  (ante, 
p.  479).    Everywhere  the  closest  union  may  be  traced  between  the 


Fio.  817. — FouATiox  or  a  Pbonattte  Vein  m  Qkeis8,  Looh  Laxtobo. 

gneiss  and  the  parallel  bands  of  pegmatite,  granite,  syenite,  and  other 
massive  rot^  inter-stratified  with  it,  ss  if  tbeee  were  not  of  subsequent 
origin,  but  were  con temporaneon sly-formed  parts  of  the  gneiss. 
Recent  observations  by  Professor  Hull  and  Uessrs.  Symee  and  Wilkin- 
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■on,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  have  shown  that  in  Donegal 
there  exists  a  maesivegrauitio  gneiss  which  they  identify  with  the  fanda- 
mental  gneiss  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  and  which  they  find  to  bo 
covered  nnoonformably  by  the  quartzitcB,  limeetonea,  and  other  ciystalline 
rooks,  that  were  shown  by  Harkness  to  be  continuations  of  the  similar 
series  of  Lower  Silurian  masses  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  charac- 
teristio  red  Cambrian  sandstoue  of  the  lat«r  region,  however,  has  not  been 
detected  in  Ireland,' 

In  Ehigland  and  Wales  certain  isolated  tracts  of  crystalliiie  rooks  have 
been  reoently  referred  by  Dr.  Hicks,*  ftofeasor  Bonney,'  and  others  to  a 

g^-Cambrion  age.     Beneath  the  fossiliferona  Cambrian  strata  of  St. 
vid's  certain  ctrstalline  masBes  ap[iear  in  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Hicks,  there  is  a  lower  group  (Dimetian)  oonsisting  of  quartzose  and 

franitoid  rocks,  inclnding  coarse  gneiss,  bands  of  impure  limestone  or 
olomite,  schists,  and  doTeri1«B ;  a  middle  group  (Arronian)  composed 
essentially  of  oontemporaneoua  volcanic  rocks,  rhyolitic  felaites,  vouxinic 
breccias  and  haUcflintas  or  felsilic  tufia,  forming,  with  the  foregoing 


group,  a  total  nearly  16,000  feet  thick;  and  an  upper  group  (Febidian) 
made  np  of  slaty  and  oomparativelj  little  altered  rocks,  and  fully  3000 
feet  thick.  In  North  Wales  and  Anglesea  other  areas  of  crystalline  rook 
have  been  assigned  to  a  similar  geological  position.  Frofeesor  Bonney 
has  described  some  of  the  masses  as  true  lavas  having  so  perfect  a 
rhyolitio  stmotnre  that  they  might  almost  be  classed  with  recent 
rhyolites,  and  as  being  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  die  rocks 
among  which  they  lie,  for  fragments  derived  from  them  are  abnndant  in 
the  sbnta  overlying  them  up  to  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series.  On 
the  other  huid.  Professor  Itamsay  believes  that  the  so-called  "Fre- 
Oambrian"  areas  are  only  highly  melamorphoeed  portions  of  the 
Cambrian   rooks   with   associated   igneous   intrusions.*      Again,  in  the 

■  GmI.  Mag.  IBSl,  p.  506.     Kiiu>hui,  Op.  eit  p.  427.    Hall,  Tratu.  Roy.  DiMin  8oc. 
i.  (2Qd.  Mr.),  I8S2,  p.  243. 

'  QuarU  Jtntm.  6eoL  Soe.  xxxUi.  pp.  229 ;   xuiv.  p.  266,  295.     Otdl.  Sfag.  1879, 
p.  433. 

■  Quart,  /ourn.  Q<cl.  8oe.  luiv.  p.  114 ;  ixzt.  pp.  SOS,  309,  321.    Hagbes,  Op.  eit. 
xxiiv.  p.  137 ;  MXT.  p.  682 ;  xxxyi.  p.  237. 

•  Mem.  Gaol.  Bvney,  Tol.  lii,  "  Ueology  of  North  Wales."    Dr.  Callaw&y  (Q.  /.  Otol. 
Soe.  XxxviL  p.  210}  bas  d«Mribed  tlie  gneisBlc  and  eliity  locka  uf  Angleeea  u  Archnsn. 
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Malvern  Hills,  a  ridge  of  crystalline  homblendic  rocks  has  been  classed 
as  of  Pre-Cambrian  date.^  In  the  Wrekin  Mr.  Allport  ^  has  found  a 
nucleus  of  rhyolitic  lava  with  rhyolitio  agglomerate  underlying 
quartzite,  which  according  to  Dr.  Callaway  is]  older  than  the  Lingula 
Flags.^  Ancient  as  these  volcanic  masses  are,  they  present  remarkably 
perfect  spherulitio  and  perlitic  structures.  Lastly,  from  amid  the 
Triassic  plains  of  Leicestershire  rises  an  insular  area  of  rocky  hills  com- 
posed of  various  crystalline  rocks,  which  by  the  Geological  Survey  have 
been  classed  as  altered  Cambrian,  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Bonney  as  pro- 
bably of  pre-Cambrian  date.^  They  consist  of  three  great  groups,  among 
which  volcanic  agglomerates  and  tuffs  form  a  large  part.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  tracts  of  presumed  Archaean  rocks  in  England 
and  Wales,  lavas  and  volcanic  detrital  masses  are  especially  prominent. 
No  evidence  of  any  contemporaneous  volcanic  materials  has  yet  been 
detected  in  the  extensive  Archadan  tracts  of  Scotland. 

Scandinavia. — In  Scandinavia,*  Archaean  rocks  (Grundfjeldet,  Urge- 
birge)  occupy  extensive  areas.  They  consist  chiefiy  of  gneiss,  but 
include  also  quartzite,  quartz-conglomerate,  quartz-schist,  hornblende- 
schist,  mica-schist,  limestone,  dolomite,  with  granite,  pegmatite,  ampbi- 
bolite,  garnet-rock,  syenite,  gabbro,  labradorite-rock,  olivine-rock,  serpen- 
tine, &o.  No  general  order  of  succession  has  yet  been  determined,  though 
a  clear  arrangement  into  distinct  zones  is  in  many  places  observable. 
Thus  in  Bukedal  (Southern  Norway)  a  mass,  3900  feet  thick,  of  quartzite, 
quartz-schist  and  interbedded  seams  of  hornblende-schist,  lies  upon  a 
group  of  hornblende-schists  and  grey  gneiss  traversed  by  abundant 
granite  veins.  Thin  bands  of  limestone  occasionally  occur  in  the  gneiss, 
as  near  Christiansand,  where  they  have  yielded  many  minerals,  especially 
vesuvianite,  ooccolite,  scapolite,  phlogopite,  chondrodite,  and  black  spinel. 
Apatite  with  magnetite,  titaniferous  iron,  haematite,  and  other  ores  forms 
a  marked  feature  of  the  Norwegian  Archaean  series.  The  same  rocka 
range  into  Sweden,  where  a  red  gneiss  is  found  in  the  western,  and 
^  &^^J  gneiss  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  former  has  been  observed 
overlying  the  latter.  The  youngest  division  of  the  series  consists  of  fine- 
grained to  compact  eurites  or  halleflintas,  with  bands  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone. Granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks  abound.  The  most  important 
mineral  masses  in  an  industrial  sense  are  thick  beds  and  lenticular 
masses  of  iron-ore  (Dannemora,  Filipstad,  &o,\ 

Central  Europe. — From  Scandinavia  rocKS  presumed  to  be  Archaean 
range  through  Finland  into  the  north-west  of  Bussia,  reappearing  in  the 
north-east  of  that  vast  empire  in  Fetchora  Land  down  to  the  White  Sea,  and 
rising  in  the  nucleus  of  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  still  farther 
south  in  Podolia.  In  Central  Europe  they  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst 
of  more  recent  formations.    Among  the  Carpathian  Mountains  they  pro- 

^  HoU,  Quart,  Joum.  OeoL  800,  xxi.  p.  72. 
'  Op,  eit  xxxlii.  p.  449. 

•  rip.  cit  xxxiv.  p.  754 :  xxxy.  p.  643 ;  xxxvi.  p.  536. 

•  Hill  and  Bonney,  Q.  J,  (hd  Soc.  xxxiii.  p.  754 ;  xxxlv.  p.  199 ;  xxxvi.  p.  337. 

•  Keilhan,  *«  Gaea  Noryegica,"  iii.  (1850).  Kjerulf,  *'  Udsigt  over  det  Sydlfge  Noises 
Geologi,"  Ghristiauia,  1879  (tianalated  into  Genuan  by  Gorlt,  and  published  by  Cohen, 
Bonn,  1880).  A.  E.  Tomebobm,  *<Die  Schwedischen  Hochgebirge,"  Schtoed,  Akad. 
Stockholm,  1873.  '*Da8  Urterritorium  Bchwedens,"  Neues  Jahrb.  1874,  p.  181.  Karl 
Petfcersen,  Geolcgiake  Undersogelfler  inden  TromBo  Ami,  &o.,  Nonhe  Vid^tAab.  Sknjt,  n, 
44;  Til.  261. 
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trade  at  a  number  of  points.  Westwards  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Alpine  chain  they  rise  in  a  more  continuous  belt^  and  show  numerous 
mineral  ogioal  varieties,  including  protogine,  mica-schist,  and  many  other 
schists,  as  well  as  limestone  and  serpentine.  But  their  most  compact 
area,  and  most  intelligible  sections  are  to  be  found  in  the  region  that 
extends  southward  from  Dresden  through  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  between 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  heeidwaters  of  the  Elbe.  They  are 
there  divided  into  two  well-marked  groups— (o)  red  gneiss,  containing 
pink  orthodase  and  a  little  white  potash-mica,  covered  by  (&)  grey  gneiss, 
containing  white  or  grey  felspar,  and  abundant  dark  magnesia-mica. 
According  to  Oiimbel  the  former  (called  by  him  the  Bojan  gneiss)  may 
be  traced  as  a  distinct  formation  associated  with  granite,  but  with  very 
few  other  kinds  of  crystalline  or  schistose  rocks,  while  the  latter  (termed 
the  Hercynian  gneiss)  consists  of  gneiss  with  abundant  interstratifications 
of  many  other  schistose  rocks,  graphitic  limestone,  and  serpentine.  The 
Hercynian  gneiss  is  overlaid  by  mica-schist,  above  which  comes  a  vast 
mass  of  argillaceous  schists  and  shales.  In  Bohemia  these  overlying 
crystalline  clay-slates,  and  schists  (Etage  A  of  Barrande)  graduate  up- 
ward into  undoubted  clastic  rocks  known  as  the  Pribram  shales,  un- 
conformably  over  which  come  conglomerates  and  sandstones  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  fossiliferous  series.^  In  the  Pyrenees  the  existence  of 
Pre-Cambrian  granites,  with  associated  well-stratified  masses  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  limestone,  &c.,  has  been  determined.* 

America. — In  North  America  Archaean  rocks  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  continent  from  the  Arctic  Circle  southwards  to  the  great  lakes.  In 
Canada,  where  they  were  studied  in  detail  by  Logan,  they  consist  of  two 
divisions.  The  lower  of  these,  termed  Laurentian,  from  its  abundant 
development  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  estimated  by 
him  to  be  about  30,000  feet  thick,  but  neither  its  top  nor  base  has  been 
seen.  It  has  been  divided  into  two  series — (1)  a  lower  formation  moiB 
than  20,000  feet  thick,  consisting  chiefly  of  granite,  orthodase  gneiss, 
bands  of  quartz-rock,  schists,  iron-ore,  and  limestone  containing  the 
Eozoon  above  referred  to ;  and  (2)  an  upper  formation  fully  10,000  feet 
thick,  composed  also,  for  the  most  part,  of  gneiss,  but  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  bands  of  Labrador  felspar,  as  well  as  schist,  iron-ore,  and 
limestone.  The  upper  division  has  been  stated  to  lie  unoonformably 
on  the  lower.  Mr.  Selwyn,  however,  has  recently  contended  that  the 
limestone-bearing  series  rests  conformably  upon  a  massive  granitoid 
gneiss,  to  which  he  would  restrict  the  term  Laurentian,  classing  the 
Hmeetones  in  the  next  or  Huronian  system.^ 

Above  the  Laurentian  rocks  in  the  region  of  Lake  Huron  lies  a  vast 
mass  of  slates,  conglomerates,  limestones,  and  quartz-rocks,  attaining  a 
depth  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  feet.     They  are  termed  Huronian.     r(o 

^  The  following  references  to  descriptions  of  the  Archiean  rocks  of  Central  Europe 
may  be  useful.  Saxony,  &c.,  Gredner,  Zeitsch,  Deutsch,  GreoL  Oes,  1877,  p.  757.  Expla- 
nations aocompauyiug  the  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of  Saxony,  particularly 
sections  Geringswalde,  Geyer,  Glauchau,  HohensteiD,  Penig,  Bochlitz,  Waldheim. 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  Gumhel,  Geognoetische  Besohreihung  des  OstbayerlBohen 
Grenzgebirges,  Gotha,  1868 ;  Jokely,  Jahrh.  Oeol,  Beichsamialt  vi  p.  355 ;  viii.  p.  1,  516; 
Kalkowsky,  ''Die  Gneissformation  des  Eulengebirges "  (Habilitationschrift),  Leipasig 
(Engelmann),  1878. 

*  Garrigou,  Bull  Soc.  Geol  France,  i.  (1873),  p.  418. 

*  Nat.  HUt  Soc,  Montreal,  February,  1879. 
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fossilfl  Lave  yet  been  found  in  them  ;  but  they  must  be  much  younger 
than  the  Laurentian  rocks,  on  which  they  rest  unconformably,  and  irom 
which  they  have  been  in  part  at  least  derived. 

Crystalline  gneisses,  schists,  and  other  associated  rocks  occur,  as  in 
Europe,  in  the  cores  of  many  of  the  chief  mountain  ranees  of  North 
America,  and  have  with  more  or  less  confidence  been  assigned  to  the 
ArchsBan  series,  for  example,  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  in  many  of 
the  separate  ranges  comprised  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  rocks  included  in  this  reference  are 
metamorphic  rocks  of  much  later  date.  In  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
Utah,  certain  granites,  included  as  Archcean,  have  been  shown  to  be 
younger  than  the  Carboniferous  period.^ 

India. — In  India  the  oldest  known  rooks  are  gneisses  which  underlie 
the  most  ancient  Palaeozoic  formations,  and  appear  to  belong  to  two 
periods.  The  older  or  Bundelkund  gneiss  is  covered  unconformably  by 
certain  "  transition  "  or  *'  submetamorphic  '*  rocks,  which,  as  the^  approach 
the  younger  gneiss,  become  altered  and  intersected  by  granitic  intrusions. 
The  younger  or  peninsular  eneiss  is  therefore  believed  to  be  a  meta- 
morphic series  unconformabte  to  the  older  gneiss.  In  the  western 
Himalayan  chain  there  are  likewise  two  gneisses — ^a  central  gneiss 
probably  Archadan  and  an  upper  gneiss  formed  by  the  metamorphism  of 
older  Paleeozoic  rocks  into  which  it  passes,  and  which  lie  unconformably 
on  the  older  gneiss  and  contain  abundant  fragments  derived  from  it.^ 

New  Zealand  and  Australia. — In  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand  the  most  ancient  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  underlaid  by  vast  masses 
of  crystalline  foliated  rocks  traceable  nearly  continuously  on  the  west 
side  of  the  main  watershed.  They  consist  chiefly  of  varieties  of  gneiss 
which  are  coarse  and  granitoid  in  the  lower  parts.  In  Canterbury  there 
is  a  central  zone  of  micaceous,  talcose,  and  graphitic  schists  overlaid  by 
chlorite-  and  hornblende-schists,  and  lastly  by  a  quartzitic  zone  interleaved 
with  schists.^  Similar  rocks  run  southward  through  the  west  of  iOtago. 
The  centre  of  this  province  is  occupied  also  by  a  broad  band  of  gently 
inclined  mica-schists.  These  rocks — the  main  gold-bearing  series  of 
Otago — are  believed  by  Captain  Hutton  to  be  not  less  than  50,000  feet 
thick,  and  are  referred  by  him  to  a  later  formation  than  the  more 
crystalline  gneiss ;  ^  but  Dr.  Haast  regards  them  as  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  fundamental  granitic  gneiss  of  the  island. 

In  Australia  large  areas  of  granite  and  of  crystalline-schists  occur, 
but  their  precise  relations  have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  Some  of  these 
rocks  have  been  described  by  Selwyn,  Ulrich,  and  others,  as  metamor- 
phosed Palaeozoic  formations.  But  there  are  not  improbably  other  areas 
referable  to  an  Archaean  series. 

»  Amer.  Joum.  8ci.  xix.  (1880),  p.  868. 

'  Medlicott  and  Blanfora,  <*  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,"  pp.  zviii.  xxvi.  But  there 
ore  younger  Indian  schistoBe  rocks  from  which  theee  must  he  distinguished.  In  the 
Himalayan  region  there  is  a  series  of  gneisses  and  schists  helow  which  lie  oomparatiiTely 
unaltered  beds  of  supra-triassic  age. 

«  Haasf  8  "  Geology  of  Canterbury,"  p.  252. 

*  "  Geology  of  Otago,'*  p.  31, 
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PART  II.— Paleozoic. 

Under  the  g;eneral  term  Palaeozoic  or  Primary  are  now  in- 
cluded all  the  older  sedimentary  formations  containing  organic  re- 
mainSy  up  to  the  top  of  the  Permian  system.  These  rocks  consist 
mainly  of  sandy  and  muddy  sediment  with  occasional  intercalated 
zones  of  limestone.  They  everywhere  bear  witness  to  comparatively 
shallow  water  and  the  proximity  of  land.  Their  fre<}uent  alterna- 
tions of  sandstone^  shale,  conglomerate,  and  other  detrital  materials, 
their  abundant  rippled  and  sun-cracked  surfaces,  marked  often  with 
burrows  and  trails  of  worms,  as  well  as  the  prevalent  character  of 
their  organic  remains,  show  that  they  must  have  been  deposited  in 
areas  of  slow  subsidence,  bordering  continental  or  insular  masses  of 
land.  As  regards  the  organisms  of  which  they  have  preserved  the 
casts,  the  PalsBozoic  rocks,  as  far  as  the  present  evidence  goes,  may 
be  grouped  into  two  divisions — ^an  older  and  a  newer : — the  former 
/from  tne  base  of  the  Cambrian  to  the  top  of  the  Silurian  system) 
oistin^ished  more  especially  by  the  abundance  of  its  graptolitic, 
txilobitic,  and  brachioiK)dous  fauna,  and  by  the  absence  of  vertebrate 
remains ;  the  latter  (m)m  the  top  of  the  Silurian  to  the  top  of  the 
Permian  system)  by  the  numoer  and  variety  of  its  fishes  and 
amphibians,  the  disappearance  of  graptolites  and  trilobites,  and 
the  abundance  of  its  cryptogamic  terrestrial  flora. 


Beotlon  L — Oambrian. 

§  1. — General  Characters. 

In  those  regions  of  the  world  where  the  relations  of  the  Archaean 
to  the  oldest  ralaeozoic  rooks  tfre  most  clearly  exposed  and  have 
been  most  carefully  studied,  a  more  or  less  marKcd  unconformability 
has  been  observed  between  the  two  series.  Such  a  break  points 
no  doubt  to  the  lapse  of  a  vast  interval  of  time  during  which  tiie 
Archaean  formations,  after  suffering  much  crumpling  and  meta** 
morphism^  were  ridged  up  into  land  and  were  then  laid  open  to 
prolonged  denudation.  These  changes  seem  to  have  been  more 
especifuly  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
At  all  events  there  is  evidence  of  extensive  upheaval  of  land  in  the 
north-west  of  Europe  and  across  the  northern  tracts  of  North 
America  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  earUest  remaining  portions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  formations.  These  strata  indeed  were  derived  from  the 
degradation  of  that  northern  land,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude  from  the  enormous  piles  of  sedimentary  rock  which  have 
been  formed  out  of  its  waste.  To  this  day  much  of  tiie  land  in  the 
boreal  tracts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  still  consists  of  Archaean 
sneiBS.  We  cannot  affirm  that  the  primeval  northern  land  was 
lofby;  but  if  it  was  not,  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  repeated 
renewals  of  elevation,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  height  which  it 
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suffered  iu  the  denudation  that  provided  material  for  the  deep 
masses  of  Palaeozoic  sedimentary  rock. 

The  earliest  system  or  connected  suite  of  deposits  in  the  Palaeozoic 
series  has  received  the  name  of  Cambrian — ^a  term  first  proposed  by 
Sedgwick  for  the  most  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  of  North  Wal«9 
(Cambria).^  By  far  the  largest  mass  of  these  rocks  is  nnfossiliferouSy 
so  that  their  identification  in  different  countries  is  often  entirely 
arbitrary.  The  extent  and  limit  of  the  Cambrian  system  are 
probably  best  seen  in  the  British  Islands. 

Books. — The  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  series  present  great  uni- 
formity of  lithological  character  over  the  globe.  They  consist  of 
grey  and  reddish  grits  or  greywackes,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates 
with  shales  and  slates.  Their  false-bedding,  ripple-marks,  and  sun- 
cracks  indicate  deposit  in  shallow  water  and  occasional  exposure  of 
littoral  surfaces  to  desiccation.  Sir  A.  C.  Bamsay  has  suggested 
that  the  non-fossiliferous  red.  strata  in  this  system  may  have  been 
laid  down  in  inland  basins,  and  he  has  speculated  upon  the  probability 
even  of  glacial  action  in  Cambrian  time  in  Britain.^  As  might  be 
expected  from  their  high  antiquity  and  consequent  exposure  to  the 
terrestrial  changes  of  a  long  succession  of  geological  periods, 
Cambrian  rocks  are  usually  much  disturbed.  They  have  often 
been  thrown  into  plications,  dislocated,  placed  on  end,  sometimes 
cleaved  and  even  metamorphosed. 

Life. — Much  interest  necessarily  attaches  to  the  fossils  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  for  they  are  the  oldest  assemblage  of  organisms  yet 
known.  They  form  no  doubt  only  a  meagre  representation  of  the 
fauna  of  which  they  were  once  a  living  part.  One  of  the  first 
reflections  which  they  suggest  is  that  they  present  far  too  varied  and 
highly  organized  a  suite  of  organisms  to  allow  us  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  that  they  indicate  the  first  fauna  of  our  earth's  surface. 
Unquestionably  they  must  have  had  along  series  of  ancestors,  though 
of  these  still  earlier  forms  no  trace  has  yet  been  recovered,  perhaps 
because  the  rocks  in  which  any  records  of  them  might  have  been 
preserved  seem  to  have  been  everywhere  metamorphosed.  Thus  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  study  of  stratigraphical  geology  the  observer 
is  confronted  with  a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record. 
When  he  begins  the  examination  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  so  far  as  it 
has  been  preserved,  he  at  once  encounters  furtlier  evidence  of 
imperfection.  Whole  tribes  of  animals,  which  almost  certainly  were 
represented  in  Cambrian  seas,  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  those 
of  which  remains  have  been  preserved  belong  to  different  and  widely 
separated  divisions  of  invertebrate  life.^ 

'  Much  oontroversy  has  taken  place  in  England  in  recent  years  regarding  the  re- 
speotive  boundaries  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems.  Into  this  controversy  it  is 
not  needful  to  enter  here.  The  limit  which  I  have  taken  for  the  Cambrian  rocks  is 
that  which  appears  to  me  to  accord  best  with  paladontological  evideuce. 

'  Brit.  Assoo.  1880,  Presidential  address. 

*  Recently  the  presence  of  mednsw  in  the  Cambrian  seas  has  been  detected  in  the 
casts  of  their  forms  found  in  Sweden  by  A.  G.  Nathorst.  Soensk,  AkcuL,  Handl,  ziz« 
(1881). 
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The  prOTailing  absence  of  limestones  from  the  Cambrian  system 
is  accompanied  by  a  failure  of  the  foraminifera,  corals,  and  other  cal- 
careous organisms  which  abonnd  in  the  limestones  of  the  next  great 
geological  series.  The  character  of  the  general  sandy  and  muddy 
sediment  must  have  determined  the  distribution  of  life  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Cambrian  sea,  and  doubtless  has  also  affected  the  extent  of  the 
final  preservatioii  of  organisms  actually  entombed. 

TJie  plants  of  the  Cambrian  period  have  been  scarcely  at  all 
preserved.    That  the  sea  then  possessed  its  sea-weeds  can  hardly  be 


Fio.  319. — Gboup  of  Cambwas  (Pbimobiiul)  Tkilobites.' 
1,  OloBOB  Impar  (Salt.)  (enlarged};  2,  Panidoiidea  DavidU  (Bali)  (A);  3,  Cono- 
ooT^phe  (7)  WUliftnuoni  (Belt) ;  i.  EllIpaooephaltiB  HofS  (Schtoth.) ;  5,  AgQOttui 
princops  (Sftlt.)  ^enlaraed) ;  6,  MiorodisoM  sculptna  (Hioks)  (enlarged);  7, 
Agnostni  Barlotril  (Belt.)  (enlarged);  8,  BtinnvB  venulosa  (Bait.);  9,  Plulouiu 
Bedgwiddl  (Salt.);  ID,  Agnoatus  c^iubiensia  (Hicks)  (and  enlarged);  ll.Dikelo- 
oepEaliH  c«1tioDS  (Bait.). 

doubted,  and  various  Aicoid-like  markings  on  slates  and  sandstones 
(e,ff.  the  "fucoidal  sandstone  "  of  Sweden)  have  been  referred  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  genus  Eophylon  from  Sweden,  and  others 
from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  North  America,  have  been  described, 
but  some  of  these  are  probably  worm-tracks,  others  are  merely 
imitative  wrinkles  and  markings  of  inorganic  origin,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  of  them  are  truly  plants.  What  has  been  regarded 
as  an  undoubted  organism  occui-s  in  abundance  in  the  Cambrian 
'  Where  not  otherwise  stated  the  figures  are  of  the  UBtural  size. 
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rocks  of  the  south-eafit  of  Ireland  and  is  named  Oldhamia  (Fig.  320). 
For  many  years  it  was  considered  to  be  a  sertolarian  zoophyte, 
subsequently  it  was  referred  to  the  cslcsreons  algie;  but  its  true 
grade  seems  still  uncertain. 

Among  the  animal  organisms  of  the  Cambrian  rockg  the  most 
lowly  forms  yet  detected  are  hezactinellid  spongea  (Protoapooffia, 
Fig.  S20),  of  which  four  species  have  been  found  in  Wales.  The 
Echinodermata  are  represented  by  crinoids  (Dendrocriaua),  CTsti- 
deans  (Protoeystites,  Fig.  320),  and  star-fishes  (PaJteaslerina,  Fig.  321). 
Annelides  existed,  as  is  shown  by  their  trails  and  burrows 
{Ar^nicolitea,  Fig.  320,  Crvsiana).  But  by  far  the  most  abundantly 
preserved  forms  of  life  are  Crustacea,  chieay  belonging  to  the  extinct 
order  of  trUobites  (Fig.  319).    It  is  a  very  suggesUre  &ct  that  these 


Fio.  820.— Gbout  or  Lowni  Ouobuh  Voeeajt. 
1,  Arenloolites  didymna  (Salt.) ;   2,  OldliamiA  untlqiia  (Foibee);   8,  Theca  ootngaU 
(8alt):4.Frot(>nrtit«meaeTeiima(Hioks>(1);^Fn)ti)q>oii^ 
enki!g«dO;  6,lH0diiapIleDlna(HiokB)(aDdeiilaTged)i7,OboleUamacn]ata(HicIai). 

organisms  appear  even  here,  as  it  were  on  the  very  threshold  of  authen- 
tic biological  history,  to  have  reached  their  full  structural  development. 
Some  of  them  indeed  were  of  dimensiooe  scarcely  ever  afterwards 
equalled  and  already  presented  great  variety  of  form.  Individnab 
01  the  species  Paradoteides  Davtdia  are  sometimes  nearly  two  feet 
long.  But  with  these  giants  were  mingled  other  types  of  diminutive 
size.  It  is  noteworthy  also,  as  Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  oat,  that  while 
the  trilobites  had  attained  their  maximum  size  at  this  early  period, 
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they  were  repreBented  by  genera  iodioatiTe  of  almost  every  stage  of 
deTelopment,  "  from  the  little  Agnoitus  with  two  rings  in  the  thorax, 
aud  Microditoua  with  four,  to  Erinnys  with  twenty-four,"  while  blind 
genera  occurred  together  with  those  having  the  largest  eyes.' 
Besides  those  just  mentioned,  other  characteristic  genera  (Fig.  319) 
are  Plvtonia,  EUipsocephalua,  Oonocorifpke,  Dikelocephal'Uf,  Ofonus, 


Via.  S21. — Ghouf  or  Uitbb  Cambbiait  Fosaiu. 
1,  OtihoceiaaaeriaenmfSalt.);  2,Palna8t«T[iLanuiueTeii8iB(Hicka);  8, Liu^tella Dafiaii 
(Hobo;) :  4,  OoDolaria  HamfrsTi  (Salt) ;  S,  Orthli  Oaniuii  (Sdt.) :  6.  BeUeropliDD 
arfoDsnaLiCS&lt.);  7,  PaUwroa  HopkiiiaoQi  (Hiolra) ;  8,  Hjrmenoaarii  vartnicandft 
(Bait)  (and  eolaiged) ;   9,  Otenodonta  cambransig  (Hides)  (eutuged), 

and  Anopolmuu.    Phyllopod  cnietaceana  likewise  ooour;  the  most 
charaoteristio  genua  heing  StffamooarU  (Fig.  321). 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  thoroughly  ^^ebozoIc  and  long  extinct 
order  of  trilobites,  the  braohiopods  appear  in  genera  some  of  which 
are  still  familiar  in  the  living  world.    LiTtgvla  and  Biaeina  (Fig.  820), 
■  Q.  J.  Oeal.  Soe.  xzTiii.  p.  174. 
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which  appear  among  these  ancient  rocks^  have  persisted  with  but  little 
change,  at  least  in  external  form,  through  the  whole  of  geological 
time  and  are  alive  still.  Other  genera  are  lAnguldla  (Fig.  321), 
OholeUa  (Fig.  320),  Eutorffina,  and  Orthis  (Fig.  321).  Every  class  of 
the  true  mollusca  had  its  representatives  in  the  Cambrian  seas.  The 
lameUibranchs  occurred  in  the  genera  Ctenodonta  (Fig.  321), 
Palwarca,  Davidia,  and  Modiolopsis.  The  gasteropods  were  present 
in  the  heteropod  genus  so  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic  time,  BeUero- 
phon  (Fig.  321).  The  pteropods  were  represented  by  the  genera 
Theca  (Fig.  320)  and  Convtaria,  the  cephalopoda  by  Orthoceras 
(Fig;  3'21). 

Taking  palaeontological  characters  as  a  guide  in  classification  it 
has  been  proposed  to  group  the  Cambrian  system  according  to  the 
distribution  of  characteristic  trilobites,  into  two  divisions — ^the  lower 
(Harlech  or  Longmynd  and  Menevian  rocks  of  Britain)  termed 
Paradoxidian,  and  the  upper  (Lingula  and  Tremadoc)  Olenidian. 


§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.^ — The  area  in  which  the  fullest  development  of  the  oldest 
known  Paleeossoic  rocks  has  yet  been  found  is  undoubtedly  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  rocks  are  tiiere  much  thicker  than  in  any  other  known 
region,  they  have  yielded  a  more  abundant  fauna,  and  they  possess 
additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  stratEt  of  such 
antiquity  to  be  worked  out  stratigraphically  and  palaBontologically.  As 
alreaidy  stated,  they  were  named  Cambrian  by  Sedgwick,  from  their 
extensive  development  in  Cambria  or  North  Wales,  where  he  originally 
studied  them.  Their  true  base  is  nowhere  seen.  According  to  Sedgwick 
and  subsequent  observers  (especially  Messrs.  Hicks,  Hughes,  and  Bonney) 
they  rest  unconformably  upon  a  set  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  Archaean 
rocks,  so  that  their  base  at  any  given  locality  must  be  merely  a  local 
phenomenon.  Professor  Hughes  believes  that  a  strong  conglomerate  and 
grit  generally  mark  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series.^  According  to 
rrofesBor  Bamsay  on  the  other  hand,  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series  is 
either  concealed  by  overlying  formations  or  by  the  metamorphism  which 
he  thinks  has  converted  portions  of  the  Cambrian  series  into  various 
crystalline  rocks.  Starting  from  the  lowest  observable  horizon  among 
these  ancient  sedimentary  deposits,  the  geologist  can  trace  an  upward 
succession  through  many  thousands  of  feet  of  grits  and  slates  into  the 
Silurian  system.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and 
still  continues,  as  to  the  line  where  the  upper  limit  of  the  Cambrian 
system  should  be  drawn.  Murchison  contended  that  this  line  should  be 
placed  below  strata  where  a  trilobitic  and  brachiopodous  fauna  begins, 
and  that  these  stmta  cannot  be  separated  from  the  overlying  Silurian 

^  See  Sedgwick's  Memoirs  in  Quart,  Joum.  Geol.  8oc,j  vols.  r.  ii.  iv.  viii.,  and  his 
'*  Synopsis  of  the  Classification  of  the  British  PalfBozoic  Rocks,"  4to,  1855 ;  Murchison's 
"  Siluria,"  and  Ramsay's  •*  North  Wales,"  in  Geological  Survey  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  and 
papers  by  Salter,  Harkoiess,  Hicks,  Hughes,,  and  others  in  the  Quart,  Joum,  Gec^  8oe, 
and  Oeol,  Mag,,  to  some  of  which  reference  is  made  below. 

*  Q.  /.  GeoZ.  8oc,  zxxiv.  p.  144, 
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system.  He  therefore  included  as  Cambrinn  only  the  barren  grits 
and  slates  of  the  Longmynd,  Harlech,  and  Llanberis.  Sedgwick,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  on  carrying  thp  line  up  to  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks.  He  thu^  left  these  rooks  as  alone  constituting  the 
Silurian  system,  and  massed  all  the  Lower  Silurian  in  his  Cambrian 
system.  Murchison  worked  out  the  stratigraphical  order  of  succession 
from  above,  and  chiefly  by  help  of  organic  remains.  He  advanced  fron. 
where  the  superposition  of  the  rocks  is  clear  and  undoubted,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  geology  ascertained  that  the  *'  transition- 
rocks  "  of  the  older  geologists  could  be  arranged  into  zones  by  means  of 
characteristic  fossils  as  satisfactorily  as  the  Secondary  formations  had 
been  classified  in  a  similar  manner  by  William  Smith.  Year  by  year,  as 
he  found  his  Silurian  types  of  life  descend  farther  and  farther  into  lower 
deposits,  he  pushed  backward  the  limits  of  his  Silurian  system.  In  this 
he  was  supported  by  the  general  consent  of  geologists  and  paleeontologists 
all  over  the  world.  Sedgwick,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  the  problem 
rather  from  the  point  of  stratigraphy  and  geological  structure.  Though 
he  had  oollected  fossils  from  many  of  the  rocks  of  which  he  had  made  but 
the  true  order  of  succession  in  North  Wales,  he  allowed  them  to  lie  for 
years  unexamined.  Meanwhile  Murchison  had  studied  the  prolon^tions 
of  some  of  the  same  rooks  into  South  Wales,  and  had  obtained  from  them 
the  copious  suite  of  organic  remains  which  characterized  his  Lower 
Silurian  formations.  Similar  fossils  were  found  abundantly  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  America.  Naturally  the  classification  pro- 
posed by  Murchison  was  generally  adopted.  As  he  included  in  his 
Silurian  system  the  oldest  rocks  containing  a  distinctive  fauna  of  trilo- 
bites  and  brachiopods,  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  were  everywhere 
classed  as  Silurian.  The  name  Cambrian  was  regarded  by  geologists  of 
other  countries  as  the  designation  of  a  British  series  of  more  ancient 
deposits  not  characterized  by  peculiar  organic  remains,  and  therefore 
not  capable  of  being  elsewhere  satisfactorily  recognized.  Barrande,  in- 
vestigating the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Bohemia,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Primordial  Zone  "  a  group  of  strata  underlying 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  containing  a  peculiar  and  characteiistic 
suite  of  trilobites.  He  classed  it,  however,  with  the  Silurian  system, 
and  Murchison  adopted  the  term,  grouping  under  it  the  lowest  dark 
slates  which  in  Wales  and  the  border  English  counties  contained  some 
of  the  same  early  forms  of  life. 

More  recent  investigations,  however,  first  by  the  late  Mr.  Salter  and 
Dr.  Hicks,  and  subsequently  by  the  latter  observer,  brought  to  light, 
from  the  so-called  primordial  rocks  of  Wales,  a  much  more  numerous 
fauna  than  they  were  supposed  to  possess,  and  one  in  large  measure 
distinct  from  that  in  the  undoubted  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  Thus  the 
question  of  the  proper  base  of  the  Silurian  system  was  r&-opened,  and 
tne  claims  of  the  Cambrian  system  to  a  great  upward  extension  were 
more  forcibly  urged  than  ever.  But  these  claims  could  now  be  based  on 
palsBontological  evidence  such  as  had  never  before  been  produced.  Ac- 
cordingly there  has  arisen  a  general  desire  among  the  geologists  of 
Britain  to  revise  the  nomenclature  of  the  older  rocks.  Though  as  yet  a 
common  accord  of  opinion  has  not  been  reached,  there  seems  a  strong 
probability  that  ultimately  the  boundaiy  line  between  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  systems  will  be  dravm  above  the  primordial  zone  along  the 
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base  of  the  great  Arenig  group  or  Lower  Llandeilo  rocks  of  Mnrcliisoii. 
All  his  Silurian  strata  of  older  date  than  these  rocks  will  be  classed  as 
Cambrian.  It  is  undoubtedly  trne,  however,  that  although  a  decided 
break  occurs  in  the  succession  of  species  at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian 
series,  the  general  palsdontological  resemblance  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  systems  as  thus  discriminated  is  singularly  close ;  so  close 
indeed,  that  there  may  not  improbably  be  a  subsequent  revision  of  this 
question  with  the  result  of  throwing  all  these  older  Pala&ozoic  rocks 
into  one  palsBontological  system. 

According  to  the  classification  here  adopted,  the  Cambrian  system,  as 
developed  in  North  Wales  and  the  border  English  counties,  consists  of 
purple,  reddish-^ey,  and  green  slates,  grits,  sandstones,  and  conglomer- 
ates, which  are  estimated  to  reach  the  enormous  thickness  of  25,000  feet. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  vast  depth  of  rock  is  unfossiliferous. 
Indeed  it  is  only  in  some  bands  of  the  upper  6000  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
that  fossils  occur  plentifully.  The  total  British  Cambrian  fauna  dis- 
covered up  to  the  present  time  embraces  61  genera  and  182  species.  By 
fossil  evidence  the  Cambrian  system  may  be  divided  into  Lower  and 
Upper,  and  each  of  these  sections  may  be  further  subdivided  into  two 
groups,  as  in  the  following  table : 

1TT^__-.  /4.  Tremadoo  slates. 
Lower  Z^'*  M®'*®^***^  g^^P* 
'\1.  Harlech  and  Longmynd  group. 

1.  Harlech  and  Longmynd  Oroup, — ^This  group  consists  of  purple,  red, 
and  grey  flags,  sandstones,  and  slates,  with  oon^omerates.  These  strata 
attain  a  great  thickness,  estimated  at  4000  feet  in  South  Wales,  more 
than  8000  in  North  Wales,  and  perhaps  25,000  in  Shropshire.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  nearly  barren  of  organic  remains ;  but 
in  recent  years,  diiefly  through  the  researches  of  Dr.  Hicks  at  St. 
David's,  they  have  yielded  a  tolerably  abundant  fauna,  consisting  of 
32  spedes.  Among  these  are  7  genera  and  14  species  of  trilobites 
(ParadoxideSf  Plutonia,  Microdiscus,  PdUeopyge,  Agnosius,  Conocoryphe), 
tour  annelidea  (ArenicolUes)^  a  sponge  {Protoapongia),  six  brachiopods 
(Disctna,  LtTtgfdeUa)^  two  pteropoas  (T7^«oa),  &o.  Many  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  strata  in  some  parts  of  this  group  are  marked  with  ripples,  sun- 
oracks,  and  rain-pittings,  as  well  as  with  trails  of  worms — indicative 
of  shallow-water  and  shore-conditions  of  deposit.  Twelve  of  the  32 
species,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  pass  up  into  the  Menevian  group.^ 

2.  Menevian  Ur&up, — This  subdivision  has  been  proposed  for  a  series 
of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  dark-blue  slates,  nags,  and  grey  grits, 
which  are  seen  near  St.  David's  (Menevia),  where  they  attain  a  depth  of 
about  600  feet.  They  pass  down  conformably  into  the  Harlech  group, 
with  which,  as  just  stated,  they  are  connected  by  12  species  in  common. 
The  Menevian  beds  have  yielded  52  species  of  fossils,  of  which  1 9  pass 
up  into  the  lower  Lingula  flags.  Among  them  the  trilobites  are 
specially  prominent,  12  genera  and  32  species  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Menevian  beds,  among  which  the  genera  Agnostua  (7  species), 
Conocoryphe  (7  species]),  and  Paradoxides  (3  species)  are  specially  cha- 
racteristic.   Four  species  of  sponges  {Proto^pongid)^  three  of  which  are 

^  Q.  /.  GeoL  8oc,  xzxrii.  (1681),  President's  addiees,  p.  41. 
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found  in  the  Longmynd  group,  and  some  annelide-tracks  likewise  occur. 
The  raoUusca  are  represented  by  six  species  of  brachiopods  of  the  genera 
Dwctna,  lAnguleUa,  ObcleUa,  and  Orthu ;  6  pteropods  (Oyrtotheca,  Theea) 
have  been  met  with.  The  earliest  entomostracan  {EnUmia)  and  cystidean 
(JPtotocyBtUe$)  yet  discovered  occur  in  the  Menevian  &una. 

3.  Lingvia  Flags. — ^These  strata,  consisting  of  bluish  and  black  slates 
and  flags,  with  bands  of  grey  flags  and  sandstones,  attain  in  some  parts 
of  Wales  a  thickness  of  more  than  5000  feet.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  disooverv  by  Mr.  E.  Davis  (1846)  of  vast  numbers  of  a  lAngula 
(Idngidella  Davim)  in  some  of  their  layers.  They  rest  conformably  upon, 
and  pass  down  into,  the  Menevian  beds  below  them,  aud  likewise  graduate 
into  the  Tremadoo  group  above.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  suite  (71  species)  of  organic  remains.  The  trilobites 
include  the  genera  AgnastuSj  AnopolenuSj  Canocoryphe^  Dikelocephahs, 
ErinnySy  Olmus,  and  Paradoandes.  The  earliest  phyllopods  {Hymenocaris) 
and  heteropods  (Bdlerophcn)  occur  in  these  beds.  The  brachiopods 
include  species  of  LingiueUa  (X.  Davint)^  Dtsdna,  OholeUa,  and  OrthU. 
The  pteropods  are  represented  by  three  species  of  Theca.  Several 
annelides  (Oruziana)  and  polyzoa  {FenesteUa)  likewise  occur. 

According  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  the  Lingula  flags  may  be  grouped  into 
three  ssoues,  each  characterized  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  organic 
remains.  The  lower  division  contains  36  species,  of  which  seven  are 
peculiar  to  it.  The  middle  zone,  which  is  of  quite  subordinate  value, 
has  yielded  five  species,  two  of  which  {Conocoryphe  hucephala  and  lAngu- 
UUa  IkmUn)  pass  down  into  the  lower  division,  one  (JBjUorgina  dngulata) 
ascends  into  the  upper,  and  two  (lAngtda  squamosa  and  BeUeroph&n  cam- 
hrensis)  are  peculiur.  The  upper  zone  has  ^yielded  41  species.  Of  these 
ten  pass  up  into  the  Tremadoo  beds,  while  two  (LinguleUa  lepis  and 
L.  Davisii)  continue  on  into  the  Arenig  group.^ 

4.  Tremadoc  Slates. — This  name  was  given  by  Sedgwick  to  a  group  of 
dark  grey  slates,  about  1000  feet  thick,  found  near  Tremadoc  in 
Carnarvonshire,  and  traceable  thence  to  Dolgelly.  Their  importance  as 
a  geological  formation  was  not  recognized  until  the  discovery  in  them  of 
a  rema^bly  abundant  and  varied  fauna  which  now  numbers  84  species. 
They  contain  the  earliest  crinoids,  star-fishes,  lamellibranchs,  and 
cephalox)ods  yet  found.  The  trilobites  embrace  some  genera  (Agnostus, 
Canocoryphe,  Olenus^  &c.)  found  in  the  Lingula  fiags,  but  include  also 
the  new  forms,  Angelina^  Asaphus,  Oheirurus^  Neseuretus,  Niche^  Ogygia, 
Psilocephdlus,  Sso.  The  same  genera,  and  in  some  cases  species,  of 
brachiopods  appear  which  occur  in  the  Lingula  flags,  Orthis  Oarausii  and 
Linguleua  Davtsii  being  common  forms.  Dr.  Hicks  has  described  12 
species  of  lamellibranchs  from  the  Tremadoc  beds  of  Ramsay  Island  and 
St.  David's,  belonging  to  the  genera  Otenodonta,  Palsearcaj  Glyptarca^ 
Davidia,  and  Modiolopns.  The  cephalopods  are  represented  by  Orthoceras 
sericemn  and  Oyrtoceras  prsecotc ;  the  pteropods  by  Theca  Davidii,  T.  oper- 
cttUUa^  and  Ckmularia  Homfrayi  ;  the  echinoderms  by  a  beautifril  star-fish 
(PofanMfmita  ravMeyefMis)  and  by  a  crinoid  {Bendrocrinus  cambrenm).^ 

Careful  analysis  of  the  fossils  yielded  by  the  Tremadoo  beds  suggests 
a  division  of  tms  group  into  two  zones.  According  to  Mr.  Etheridge, 
the  Lower  Tremadoo  rooks  have  yielded  in  all  28  genera  and  58  species, 

1  Etheridge,  Q.  /.  QeoL  8oe.  1881.    Praddenf  8  address,  p.  48. 
>  Hicks,  Quart,  Jowm,  Qed  8oe.  izix.  p.  89. 
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of  which  8  genera  and  9  species  pass  down  into  the  Lingula  flags  and  0 
genera  and  13  species  ascend  into  the  Upper  Tremadoc  zone.  The  most 
characteristic  forms  are  Niohe  Homfratfi,  N.  menapiensis^  Psiloceplialus 
innotcUm,  Angelina  Sedgxoickii^  Asaphus  affinia.  The  Upper  Tremadoo 
beds  contain,  as  at  present  ascertained,  20  genera  and  33  species,  of 
which  only  16  species  pass  up  into  the  Arenig  group.  It  is  at  the  top  of 
the  Upper  Tremadoo  strata  that  the  line  between  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  systems  is  here  drawn.  According  to  Sir  A.  0.  Bamsay,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  physical  break  at  the  top  of  the  Tremadoc  beds  of  Wales, 
so  that  on  a  large  scale  the  next  sncceeding  or  Arenig  strata  repose  un- 
conformablyupon  everything  older  than  themselves;  while  Mr.  Etheridge 
remarks  that  no  greater  break  in  palseontological  succession  occnrs  in 
the  whole  series  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  than  at  this  point,  for  besides  the 
small  percentage  of  fossils  of  the  one  series  that  passes  over  into  the  other 
(16  species  in  all)  the  character  of  the  Arenig  fanna  strongly  distin- 
ffuishes  it  from  that  of  the  formations  below,  and  further  suppoi-ts  the 
Bne  of  division  here  adopted  between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  the  demarcation  does  not  interfere  with  the 
broad  general  resemblance  in  the  palssontological  facies  of  the  two 
systems.     Unfortunately  in  England,  where  the  question  has  been 

Srincipally  discussed,  personal  considerations  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
uence  the  judgment,  the  purtizans  of  Sedgwick  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  Murchison  on  the  other  contending  for  the  claims  of  the  rival  geo- 
logical chiefe.  When  the  personal  element  can  be  entirely  eliminated, 
and  the  question  is  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  as  above  suggested,  will  not  improbably 
be  effaced,  and  the  whole  will  be  regarded  as  one  great  palfeontologic^ 
system. 

In  the  north-west  of  Scotland  a  mass  of  reddish-brown  and  chocolate- 
coloured  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (at  least  8000  feet  thick  in  the 
Loch  Torridon  district)  lies  unconformably  upon  the  Archeean  gneiss 
in  nearly  horizontal  or  gently  inclined  beds.  It  rises  into  picturesque 
groups  of  mountains,  which  stand  out  as  striking  monuments  of  denuda- 
tion, seeing  that  the  truncated  ends  of  their  component  flat  strata  can  be 
traced  even  from  a  distance  forming  parallel  bars  along  the  slopes  and 

Srecipices.  The  denudation  must  have  been  considerable  even  in  early 
ilurian  times,  for  the  sandstones  are  unconformably  overlaid  by  quartz- 
rocks  and  limestones  containing  Lower  Silurian  fossils,  and  these 
younger  strata  even  in  the  same  district  rest  directly  on  the  Archsaan 
gneiss.  Here  and  there  at  the  base  of  the  red  sandstone  lies  a 
remarkably  coarse  breccia  containing  huge  angular  blocks  of  gneiss.  At 
these  localities  rounded  dome-like  bosses  of  gneiss  pass  under  the 
breccia  and  forcibly  recall  the  roches  mouUmnSea  of  more  recent  times.^ 
No  trace  of  organic  remains  of  any  kind  has  been  found  in  the  red  sand- 
stones themselves,  unless  certain  track-like  impressions,  observed  on  the 
west  side  of  Loch  Maree,  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  imprinted  by 
Crustacea  or  other  organisms.^  These  sandstones  were  at  one  time 
regarded  as  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  though  Macculloch,  and  afterwards  Hay 
Cunningham,  pointed  out  that  they  underlie  parts  of  the  schistose  rocks 
of  the  northern  Highlands.  The  discovery  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach  of  Lower 
Silurian  shells  in  the  overlying  limestones  showed  that  the  massive  red 

>  Nature,  Augort  (1880)  zxii  p.  400.  *  Nature,  zxiiL  p.  98. 
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sandstones  of  western  Ross  and  Sutherland  could  not  be  paralleled  with 
those  of  the  eastern  tracts  of  those  counties,  but  must  be  of  older  date 
than  part  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  Sir  E. 
Murchison  classed  them  as  Cambrian — an  identification  which  finds 
support  in  the  lithological  resemblance  between  these  rocks  of  the  north- 
west Highlands  and  much  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system  of  Wales. 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland  masses  of  purplibh,  red,  and  green  shales, 
slates,  grits,  quartz-rocks,  and  schists  occupy  a  considerable  area  and 
attain  a  depth  of  14,000  feet  without  revealing  their  base,  while  their 
top  is  covered  by  unconformable  formations  (Lower  Silurian  and  Lower 
Carboniferous).  They  have  yielded  Oldliamia^  also  numerous  burrows 
and  trails  of  annelides  (Histioderma  Hibemicum^  Arenicolites  didymuSy 
A,  sparsuSy  Haughtonia  pcedla).  No  Upper  Cambrian  forms  have  been 
met  with  in  these  Irish  rocks,  which  are  therefore  placed  with  the  Lower 
Cambrian,  the  unconformability  at  their  top  being  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  interval  required  for  the  deposition  of  the  intervening  formations 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  as  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 
Some  portions  .of  the  Irish  Cambrian  series  have  been  intensely 
metamorphosed.  Thus  on  the  Howth  coast  they  appear  as  schists  and 
quartz-rocks;  in  Wexford  they  pass  into  gneiss  and  granite.  In  West 
Gal  way  a  vast  mass  of  schists,  quartz-rocks,  and  limestones  (8000  feet  and 
upwards)  passes  up  into  sohihtose  and  homblendio,  as  well  as  unaltered 
rocks  containing  Llandeilo  fossils.  These  have  been  supposed  by  Mr. 
Kinaban  to  be  probably  Cambrian.  He  suggests  that  they  are  Upper 
Cambrian,  which  would  imply  that  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  pass  conform- 
ably into  the  Llandeilo  formation  without  the  occurrence  of  the  thick 
Arenig  rocks  of  Wales.  In  a  difficult  country,  however,  broken  by  faults 
and  greatly  metamorphosed,  an  unconformability  might  easily  escape 
detection.  According  to  Mr.  Hull,  the  Galway  and  Mayo  rocks  contain 
no  representatives  of  the  Cambrian  system.  In  his  view  the  oldest 
portions  (hornblende-schist,  gneiss,  &o,)  are  Archaean,  covered  (uncon- 
formably,  no  doubt)  by  generally  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks, 
above  which  come  Upper  Silurian  non-metamorphosed  strata. 

Continental  Europe. — According  to  the  classification  adopted  by 
M.  Barrande,  the  fauna  of  the  older  Pdisdozoic  rocks  of  Europe  suggests 
an  early  division  of  the  area  of  this  continent  into  two  regions  or 
provinces, — a  northern  province,  embracing  the  British  Islands,  and 
extending  through  Korth  Germany  into  Scandinavia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  into  Hussia  on  the  other,  and  a  central-European  province,  including 
Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia. 

Passing  from  the  British  type  of  the  Cambrian  deposits  we  encounter 
nowhere  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  so  vast  a  depth  of 
stratified  deposits.  In  central  and  northern  Norway  the  Archaean 
gneiss  is  overlaid  by  reddish  and  grey  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
(Sparagmite),  with  schists,  quartzites,  and  limestones.  Above  these  rocks, 
which,  according  to  Kjerulf,  are  partly  coeval  with  the  Archasan  series, 
lies  the  "  Primordial  Zone  "  (p.  659).  Near  Kongsberg  it  is  made  up  of 
a  lower  band  (8  feet)  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  schist,  followed  by 
60  feet  of  black  shales  with  Paradoxides  Tesmni,  P.  ruguhsua,  Agnostus 
faUax^  A,  parmfrons^  A,  gtbJms,  A.  incertuSy  above  which  come  more  dark 
shales  (22  feet)  with  Paradoxides  Forchhammeri,  Agnosiua  Kjertdfi,  A. 
hrevifronSy  A,  aculealu8y  Protospongioy  &o.  In  the  Christiania  district 
there  occur  (1)  a  lower  zone  90  Norwegian  feet  thick,  composed  of  con- 

2  u 
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glomerates,  sandstones,  and  dark  shales  with  limestone,  and  containing 
Paradoxides  Temni  and  P.  Farchhammeri ;  and  (2)  an  upper  zone  (150 
feet)  composed  of  black  slates  (Alum  slates)  and  fetid  limestone,  with 
Olenusy  (fee.  In  Sweden  the  Cambrian  faeries  comprises  (1)  *'  Eophyton 
and  Fuooid  Sandstones" — sandstones  and  green  shales  with  Eophyton^ 
Pdlseophyims,  and  numerous  other  somewhat  obscure  impressions  (Begio 
fiicoidarum  of  Angelin),  and  the  first  traces  of  the  primordial  fauna 
(Theca^  Obolua,  &o,);  thickness  from  not  more  than  50  or  60  to  400  feet. 
(2)  **  Paradoxides  Beds  " — ^black  alum  slates,  with  an  intercalated  band 
of  limestones  (Andrarumskalk) ;  united  thickness  only  a  few  feet.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnarsson  the  group  may  be  subdivided  into  six  zones,  each 
marked  by  its  characteristic  truobite,  viz.,  1.  Faradoxides  Kjervlfi;  2.  P. 
Tesaini  ;  8.  P.  Davidi$  ;  4.  P.  Oelandicus  ;  5.  P.  Farchhammeri  (  =  Andrarum 
limestone) ;  6.  Agnastus  Isevigatus.  The  same  author  gives  a  census  of  the 
fauna  of  these  beds,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  contain  44  species  of 
trUobites — 1  Leperditiay  3  pteropods  (^Thecd),  11  brachiopods,  and  a 
sponge.  (3)  **  Olenus  schists  "  comprismg  the  upper  part  of  the  black 
alum  slates  containing  Olenus,  thickness  not  more  than  40  or  50  feet, 
yet  believed  by  Linnarsson  to  contain  palaeontological  equivalents  for 
every  horizon  of  the  thick  English  Lin^ula  flags.  (4)  *'Dictyonema 
8chist8,'\full  of  Dictyonema  flaheuifarme  with  a  Dichograptu8  and  OboleUa, 
A  remarkable  group  of  primordial  trilobites  has  recently  been  obtained 
from  a  limestone  (^mculans  zone)  lying  probably  about  the  horizon  of  the 
Teasini  zone  in  Scania.  The  forms  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  include  species  of  the  genera  Paradoondes,  tfonocoryphe^  lAoa- 
tracu8,  Solenopleura^  Agnoatus,  Hyolithus  (T%eca),  LinguteUa^  and  OboleUa,^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Scandinavian  Cambrian  series  should  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  whole  of  the  enormously  thicker  British 
system  or  only  the  upper  part  of  it.  On  the  former  supposition  we 
must  conceive  that  while  the  British  area  underwent  a  subsidence  of 
more  than  20,000  feet  the  Scandinavian  region  did  not  sink  piore  than 
about  a  hundredth  part  of  that  amount.  The  Cambrian  formations 
appear  to  thin  out  eastwards  from  Sweden,  for  they  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  recognized  among  the  undisturbed  Palssozoic  sediments  of 
north-western  Russia. 

In  Central  Europe  Cambrian  rocks  appear  from  under  later  accu- 
mulations in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France,  Spain,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Thuringer  Wald.  The  most  important  in  France  and 
Belgium  is  that  of  the  Ardennes,  where  the  principal  rocks  are  grit, 
sandstone,  slates,  and  schistose  quartzites  or  quartz-schists  (quartzo- 
phyllades  of  Dumont),  with  bands  of  whet-slate,  quartz-porphyry, 
diabase,  diorite,  and  porphyroid.  According  to  Dumont  these  rocks, 
comprehended  in  his  **  Terrain  Ardennais,"  can  be  grouped  into  three 
great  subdivisions — 1st,  the  "  Syst^me  Devillien,"  pale  and  greenish 
quartzites  with  slates  or  phyllades,  containing  Oldhamia  radicUa  and 
annelide  tubes;  2nd,  the  *'Syst^me  Eevinien,"  phyllades  and  black 
pyritous  quartzites  from  which  Didyonema  aocialej  Eophyton  Liimmanum^ 
and  worm-burrows  have  been  obtained;   3rd,  the  ^'Syst^me  Salmien" 

»  KjeruU  "  Geologie  des  SUdl.  nnd  Mitti.  Norwegen,"  1880.  W.  Brogg©r,  Nyt, 
Mag.  1876.  Qtcl,  Form,  Forhandl.  1875-76.  Angdin,  **  PalsBontologia  Suecica," 
1851-54.  Dahll,  <<  Yidensk-Selsk  Forhandl."  1867.  LinnanBon,  "  SveoBk.  Yet  Akad. 
Handl/'  1876,  ui.  No.  12 ;  QeoL  Mag.  vi.  (1 869),  p.  393 ;  iii.  2nd  Dec.  1876,  p.  145.  **  Om 
Faunen  ii  Kalken  med  Conoooryphe  exulans,**  Stockholm,  1879.  IjimdgTen,  in  text  to 
Angelin's  Geol.  Map  of  Scania,  N.  Jahrh.  1878.    Lapvorth,  Oeol  Mag.  1881,  p.  260. 
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oonsiBting  mainly  of  quartzose  and  sobistose  strata  or  qnartzo-phyllades, 
and  yielding  remains  of  Paradaxidea  and  lAngtda,  All  these  rooks  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  and  are  oovered  nnoonformably  by  Devonian  and 
later  formations.^  In  the  north-west  of  France  a  large  tract  of  Paladozoic 
rooks  spreads  through  Brittany  and  the  west  of  Kormandy.  Recent 
researches  have  shown  that  in  that  region  there  is  an  old  gneiss  with 
overlying  mica-schists  followed  by  a  mass  of  what  used  to  be  called 
**  transition  "  strata,  which  appear  to  contain  representatives  of  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  and  Devonian  deposits.  Towards  the  west  of  this  region  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  are  succeeded  by  green  silky  talcose-schists  (phyl« 
lades  de  Douamenez)  and  then  by  100  to  120  metres  of  conglomerate 
and  red  sbale.  These  strata  may  be  Cambrian.  Thev  are  followed  by 
a  persistent  group  of  white  sandstone  and  shale  with  Scolithus  linearis 
(Orh  armaricain)^^  which  may  be  the  basement  zone  of  the  Siltirian 
system  of  the  north-west  of  France.  In  the  basin  of  Bennes  considerable 
bands  of  limestone,  sometimes  magnesian,  together  with  quartzites, 
conglomerates,  and  grey  wackes  occur  in  the  great  series  of  Cambrian 
schists.  Traces  of  annelides  and  peiliaps  of  Oldhamia  occur  in  these 
strata,  but  no  evidence  of  the  true  primordial  zone  with  its  oharacteristio 
trilobite  fauna  has  yet  been  discovered.^ 

The  classic  researches  of  M.  Barrande  have  given  to  the  oldest  fossil- 
iferous  rocks  of  Bohemia  an  extraordinary  interest.  He  has  made 
known  the  existence  there  of  a  remarkable  suite  of  organic  remains 
representative  of  those  which  characterize  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Britain. 
At  the  base  of  the  geological  formations  of  that  region  lie  the  Archsean 
gneisses  already  mentioned.  These  are  overlaid  by  vast  masses  of  schists^ 
conglomerates,  quartzites,  slates,  and  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  metamorphosed,  and  are  singularly  barren  of  organic 
remains,  though  some  of  them  have  yielded  traces  of  annelides.  They 
pass  up  into  certain  grey  and  green  fissile  shales,  in  which  the  earliest 
well-marked  fossils  occur.  The  oi^anio  contents  of  this  ^tage  C  or 
Primordial  zone  form  what  M.  Barrande  terms  his  primordial.&una,  which 
contains  40  or  more  species,  of  which  27  are  trilobites,  belonging  to  the 
characteristic  Cambrian  genera — Paradoxides  {12)yAgno8tu8  (5),  Conocoryphe 
(4),  Ellipaocephaitu  (2),  Hydrocephalus  (2),  Arionellus  (1),  Sao  (1\  Kot  a 
single  species  of  any  one  of  these  genera,  save  Agnostus  (of  wnich  four 
species  appear  in  the  second  fauna),  has  been  found  by  M.  Barrande  higher 
than  his  primordial  zone.  Among  other  organisms  in  this  primordial  fauna, 
the  brachiopods  are  represented  by  two  species  (Orthis  and  Orhiculd),  the 
pteropods  by  five  (Theea\  and  the  echinoderms  by  five  oystideans. 

North  America. — ^Bocks  corresponding  in  position  and  in  the 
general  character  of  their  organic  contents  with  the  Cambrian  formations 
of  Europe  have  been  recognized  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  They  appear  in  Newfoundland,  whence,  ranging  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  they  enter  Canada,  the  northern  parts  of 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  eastern  Massachusetts.  They  rise  again  along 
the  Appalachian  ridge,  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 

^  Dewalqne,  **  Plrodrome  d'tme  Description  G^l.  de  la  Belgiqne,"  1868.  Monrlon, 
'^G^logie  de  la  Belgiqne,'  1880.  Ooeselet,  '^Esquiflse  Q4o\.  da  Nord  de  la  France, 
ftc  "  1880. 

'  Banoifl,  BvU,  8oe.  G4ol  Franee,  y.  (1877),  p.  266. 

'  Tromelin  et  Lebesconte,  BuU.  8oe,  Odol  Franeey  iv.  (1876),  p.  588.  Barrois,  Op, 
eit.  V.  (1877),  p.  267. 

2  U  2 
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Texas,  and  Geoi^a.  Westwards  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Missiesippi, 
where  ^ey  have  been  fuuad  in  many  plaoea,  they  reappear  from  nnder 
the  Ueaozoio  and  youiiger  Palaeozoio  rooks  of  ^e  Rocky  Monotaina. 
They  have  been  divided  by  Amerioan  geolt^iats  into  two  formations — 
(1)  Acadian,  a  mass  (2000  feet)  of  grey  and  dark  shales  and  some  sand- 
stones; and  (2)  Fotadam  (or  Geoi^an),  which  attains  in  Newfoundland 
a  depth  of  5600  feet,  but  thins  away  westward  and  southward  till  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  waa  studied  by  Logan  and  bis 
aasooiatea  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  it  is  only  from  300  to  600 
feet  thick. 

Among  the  organic  remains  of  the  North  American  Cambrian  rooka 
foooid  caatB  appear  in  ma^  of  the  sandstones,  but  no  traces  of  higher 
vegetation.  The  Acndian  formation  has  yielded  primordial  trilobites  of 
the  genera  Pca-adoxideg,  Conocoryphe,  Agnottua,  and  some  others  ;  brachio- 
pode  of  the  genera  LingvUiUt,  Dwiina,  OboleUa,  and  Orihis;  and  several 
kinds  of  annelid e- tracks.  The  Potsdam  rooks  contain  a  few  spongee,  the 
earliest  forms  of  graptolite,  Eome  braohiopoda,  including,  besides  the 
genera  in  the  Acadian  beds,  Obolue,  Camarella,  and  Orlhiiina;  some 
pteropods  (Hgolilhiu  or  Theed) ;  two  species  of  Orlhoeeras ;  annelide- 
traoks ;  trilobites  of  the  genera  Gonowryfhe,  Agnottui.  JHkeloeephaiua, 
Ol«neilv»,  PtyehaapU,  Chariocephtdw,  Aglo^t,  and  lllmoMnu.  Some  of 
these  genera  asoend  into  the  base  of  the  Sihirian  system,  but  AgUupit, 
Okariocephalut,  Illaetmrug,  Olendlut,  Paradoxidet,  Phem/pMgatpu,  and 
TriarikreUa  are  confined  to  the  CauLbrian  zones. 

M.  Barrande  has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  uniformity  of 
oharaoter  in  the  organio  remains  nf  his  primordial  zone  over  the  oon- 
tinents  of  Ihirope  and  America.  He  published  eleven  years  ago  the  sub- 
joined table,  to  show  bow  close  is  the  parallelism  between  the  proportions 
in  which  tlie  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  represented.' 
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2.  Spain 
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Section  II.    Silurian. 

The  important  system  of  rocks  next  to  be  described  was  first 
investigated  bj  the  late  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  in  Wales  and  the  bor- 
dering counties  of  England.  He  found  it  to  be  characteristically 
developed  over  the  tract  once  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  an  ancient 
British  tribe,  and  he  thence  chose  the  name  of  Silurian  as  a 
convenient  designation*  Passing  down  conformably  into  the  Tre- 
madoc  slates  at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  series,  and  being  covered 
conformably  by  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  it  there  repre- 
sents a  somewhat  better  defined  section  of  PalaBozoic  time  than  the 
Cambrian  system,  and  offers  a  more  satisfactory  base  for  comparison 
in  other  countries.  No  geological  snite  of  deposits  has  been  traced 
over  a  wider  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  presents,  on  the  whole, 
so  uniform  a  series  of  lithological  and  palieontological  characters. 


§  1. — General  Characters. 

Books. — ^The  Silurian  system  consists  usually  of  a  massive  series 
of  greywackes,  sandstones,  grits,  shales,  or  slates,  with  occasional  bands 
of  limestone.  The  arenaceous  strata  include  pebbly  grits  and  con- 
glomerates, which  are  specially  apt  to  occur  at  or  near  any  local  base 
of  the  formation,  where  they  rest  unconformably  on  older  rocks. 
Occasional  zones  of  massive  conglomerate  occur,  as  among  the 
Llandovery  rocks  of  Britain.  The  argillaceous  strata  are  in  some 
regions  (Livonia,  &c.)  mere  soft  clays  :  most  commonly  they  are  hard 
fissile  shales,  but  in  some  regions,  (Wales,  &c).,  where  they  have 
been  subjected  to  intense  compression,  they  appear  as  hard  cleaved 
slates  or  even  as  schist  and  gneiss  (Scotland,  Ireland).  In  Europe 
the  limestones  are,  as  a  rule,  lenticular,  as  in  the  examples  of  the 
Bala,  Aymeetry,  and  Dudley  bands,  though  in  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
some  of  the  limestones  have  a  sweater  continuity.  In  North  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  Lower,  and  the  Niagara 
limestone  in  the  Upper  Silurian  system  are  among  the  most  persistent 
formations  of  the  united  States.  Easily  recognizable  bands  in  many 
Silurian  tracts,  especially  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  are  certain 
dark  anthracitic  shales  or  schists,  which,  though  sometimes  only 
a  few  feet  thick,  can  be  followed  for  many  leagues.  As  they  usually 
contain  much  decomposing  iron  disulphide  which  produces  an  efflores- 
cence of  alum,  they  are  known  in  Scandinavia  as  the  alum-schists. 
In  Scotland  they  are  the  chief  repositories  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
graptolites.  Their  black,  coal-like  aspect  has  led  to  much  fruitless 
mining  in  them  for  coal.  In  the  nortnem  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  series  of  beds  of  red  marl  with  salt  and  gypsum  occurs  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  series,  and  in  the  Salt  Bange  of  the  Punjaub  a  group 
of  saliferous  strata  belongs  to  a  still  older  period.    These  salt-bearing 
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deposits  are  the  oldest  yet  discovered.  In  Styria  and  Bohemia 
important  beds  of  oolitic  hsamatite  and  siderite  are  interstratified  with 
the  ordinary  grey  wackes  and  shales.  Occasionally  sheets  of  yarioas 
eruptive  rocks  (felsites,  diabases,  diorites,  &c^  occur  contempor- 
aneously imbedded  in  the  Silurian  rocks  (N.  Wales,  &c.),  and  with 
their  associated  tuffs  represent  the  volcanic  ejections  of  the  time. 

As  a  rule  Silurian  rocks  have  suffered  from  subsequent  geological 
revolutions,  so  that  they  now  appear  inclined,  folded,  contoi-ted, 
broken,  and  cleaved,  sometimes  even  metamon)hosed  into  crystalline 
schists.  In  certain  regions,  however  (Basin  of  the  Baltic,  New  York, 
&c.),  they  still  remain  nearly  in  their  original  undisturbed  positions. 

Life. — The  general  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Silurian  period  so  far 
as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
summary  published  by  Dr.  Bigsby  in  1868 — plants  82  species ;  amor- 
phozoa  136 ;  foraminiiera  25 ;  coelenterata  507 ;  echinodermata  500 ; 
annelida  154;  cirripedes  8;  trilobita  1611;  entomostraca  318; 
polyzoa  441 ;  brachiopoda  1650,  monomyaria  168 ;  dimyaria  541 ; 
heteropoda  358;  gasteropoda  895;  cephalopoda  1454;  pisces  37; 
class  uncertain  12 ;  total  8897  species.  M.  fearrande  in  1872  pub- 
lished another  census  in  which  some  variations  are  made  in  the 
proportions  of  this  table,  the  total  number  of  species  being  raised  to 
10,074. 

The  plants  as  yet  recovered  are  chiefly  fucoids.  In  many  cases 
they  occur  as  mere  impressions  which  may  sometimes  be  not  of 
vegetable  origin  at  all,  but  casts  of  the  trails  or  burrows  of  worms,  &c. 
Among  the  most  abundant  genera  are  BtUhotrephis,  ArthrophycuSy 
PdlteophycuSy  and  NemcUophycus  (Garruth.),  the  latter  having  appa- 
rently been  a  gigantic  form  somewhat  like  the  living  arborescent 
Lessonia,  But  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  beautifully  preserved 
sea-weeds  like  the  living  Crelidium  or  Plocamium  occur,  such  as  the 
Chondrites  verisimilis  (Salt.)  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  Edinburgh- 
shire. Traces,  however,  of  a  higher  vegetation  have  been  discovered  • 
which  are  of  special  interest  as  bein^  the  earliest  known  remains  of  a 
land  flora.  Many  years  ago  certain  minute  bodies  found  in  the 
Ludlow  bone-bed  were  regarded  as  lycopodiacoous  spore-cases,  but 
some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  their  organic  grade.  More  recently, 
however.  Dr.  Hicks  has  obtained  from  the  Denbighshire  grits  of 
N.  Wales  other  spores  probably  lycopodiaceous.^  True  lycopods 
(Sagenaria)  have  been  met  with  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of 
feohemia  and  a  supposed  fern  (Eopteris  Anaegaver^  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  slaty  schists  of  Angers  containing  Calymene  Tristani?  Prom 
the  Clinton  limestone  of  Ohio  portion  of  a  lepidodendroid  tree 
(Olyptodendron  Eatoyiense)  has  been  obtained.  The  Cincinnati  group 
of  strata  has  also  yielded  a  Sphenophyllum,  From  the  meagre 
evidence  as  yet  collected,  it  would  appear  that  the  land  of  the 

>  Q.  /.  Oeol  Soc.  1881,  p.  482. 

*  G.  De  Saporta,  Compfes  rendus,  Ixxxv.  (1877),  No.  10.  M.  Meunier-Chalmns  has 
suggested  that  this  supposed  fern  is  a  cryBtallization  of  pyritos — a  yiew  taken  also  hy 
Mr.  Carrnthers. 
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Silurian  period  had  a  cryptogamic  vegetation  in  which  lycopods  and 
ferns  no  doubt  played  the  chief  part. 

In  the  fauna  of  the  Silurian  rocks  the  most  lowly  oTganisms 
known  are  foraminifera,  of  which  several  genera,  inclading  the  still 
living  getine  SoMammtTia,  have  been  detected.  Among  these  forms 
may  perhaps  be  included,  the  siugnlar  fossils  described  as  Jschadiles, 
Beeeptaeulv^,  and  NidvlUee,  of  which  the  true  relations  are  not  yet 
well  understood.  The  Silnrian  seas  possessed  representatives  of  the 
calcareous  and  of  the  siliceous  sponges  of  modem  times.  Under  Uie 
former  group  may  be  placed  the  genus  Archmocyathus  of  the  Lower, 
and  the  genera  Astrmosponffia  and  Amphiapongia  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks ;  under  the  latter  group  come  Agtyloaponoia  and 
Frotachilleum.  With  these  fossils  may  be  placed  the  abundant  and 
still  doubtful  form  Stromaiopora. 


Fio.  S22. — Qbouf  or  Loveb  8ji.dsuh  Giuftoutes. 


gmptiuRijiH«iie(HaU):  . 

Some  of  the  most  plentiful  and  cbaracteristic  denizens  of  the 
Silurian  seas  were  undoubtedly  the  various  bydrozoan  genera  united 
under  the  common  name  of  graptolites  (Fig.  322).  Among  the 
monopiionidian  forma,  or  those  with  a  single  row  <^  call^  the 
genera  Baairiteg  and  iSonogra^tm  (Ort^atoli&mt)  are  abmidant.  The 
diprionidian  forms,  or  those  with  two  rows  of  cells,  specially  cha- 
racteristic of  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  Silurian  system,  are  richest 
in  genera,  of  which  some  of  the  commonest  are  JXplo^aptvs,  IHcello- 
graptta,  Didymograptus,  and  Clinuusograptm. 

Corals  must  nave  swarmed  on  those  parts  of  the  Silurian  sea-floor 
on  which  calcareous  accumulations  gathered,  for  their  remains  are 
abundant  among  the  limestones,  particularly  in  the  upper  division  of 
the  system,  .^nong  the  tabulate  forms  are  the  genera  FammteB,  so 
characteristic  in  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones  of   Europe  and 
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America,  Choetetes,  Thecia^  HaJyHtes  or  chain  coral,  Syrmgopora^ 
and  Te^adium,  The  rugose  corals  are  likewise  abundant,  some 
conspicuous  genera  being  Stauria,  Cyathaosomay  CyathophyUum, 
ZaphrerUis,  Petraia,  Omphyma  (Fig.  327),  Stronibodes,  Ptyeho- 
phyllum,  and  Acervtdaria  (Fig.  327).  The  echinoderms  were 
represented  by  star-fishes  (PaJseaster,  Palagasterina,  PdUeoeoma^ 
Lepidaster),  brittle-stars  (Protaster,  Eucladia),  many  forms  of 
crinoids  (Aetinocrinus,  CyathocrinuSy  Olyptoerintis,  EvialyptocrinuSt 
Taosocrintis,  &c.),  and  particularly  by  species  of  the  extinct  JPalsso- 
zoic  order  of  cystideans  {Echinosphmrites,  Sphasronties,  PleurocystUes, 
Hemicoamites).  The  annelides  of  the  Silurian  sea-bottom  comprised 
representatives  of  both  the  tubicolar  and  errant  orders.  To  the 
former  belong  the  genejra  CormUites,  Ortoniay  Conehicolitea,  Serpulites, 
and  also  the  still  living  genus  SpirarbtB.  The  errant  forms  are 
known  only  by  their  burrows  or  trails  which  occur  in  immense 
profusion  on  the  surfaces  of  shales  and  sandstones.  Names  have 
been  given  to  these  markings  {Arenioolites,  Chondrites,  Nereites, 
8eolithus,  &c.). 

The  Crustacea  of  the  period  have  been  abundantly  preserved  and 

form  some  of  the  most  familiar  and  distinctive  fossils  of  the  system. 

Within  the  last  few  years  undoubted  cirri  pedes  have  been  found  in 

the    Silurian    rocks    of    Britain,   Bohemia,    and    North    America 

{Turrilepas,    Anatifopm).      Small    ostracods    abound    in    certain 

shales,  some  of  the  most  frequent  genera  being  EntomiSy  BeyruAia, 

Primitiay  Leperditia,  Aristozoe,  Orozoe,  CaUizoe.    The  phyilopods, 

which,  as  we  have  seen,  made  their  appearance  in  Cambrian  times, 

continue  to  occur  on  scattered  horizons,  and  generally  not  in  great 

numbers,  throughout  the  Silurian  rocks ;  characteristic  genera  are 

Garyocaris,  Peltocaris,  Discinocaris,  Oeratiooaris,  Dietyocaris,  Crypto- 

carta,  and  Aptvchopaia,    But  by  far  the  most  prolific  order  is  that  of 

the  trilobites  (Fig.  323),  which,  beginning  in  the  Cambrian,  attained 

its  maximum  development  in  the  Silurian,  waned  in  the  Devonian, 

and  became  extinct  in  the  Carboniferous  period.     According  to 

the  census  of  Barrande  in  1872  there  were  then  1579  known  species. 

A  few  of  the  primordial  genera  continued  to  live  on  into  Lower 

Silurian  times,  such  as  Olentia,  AgnoatiAa,  and  Conocoryphe.    But 

many  new  genera  made  their  appearance  and  continuea  to  live 

through  most  of  the  Silurian  period.     In  the  lower  division  of  the 

system,    characteristic    genera    are    Aaaphua,    Amphton,    Ampyx, 

Barrandia,   Cyhde,   Ogygia,  Bemopleuridea,  and  Trtntudeua;  many 

genera  are  common  to  both  the  lower  and  upper  formations  (but 

usually  with    specific  distinctions),  such    as  Acidaapia,   Calymene, 

Cheii'v/rua,  Encrinurua,  Homalonotua,  lUamua,  Lichaa,  and  Pnacopa. 

Towards  the  top  of  the  system  eurypterids  make  their  appearance, 

and  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  until  the  Carboniferous 

period.    The  Silurian  genera  are  Pterygotua,  Eurypttsrua,  Slimonia, 

Stylonurua,  and  Hemiaapia. 

The  polyzoa  of  Silurian  times  have  been  tolerably  well  preserved, 
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and  present  many  peculiaritieB  of  strnctnre.  One  of  the  meet 
abundant  genera  is  FeneatMa,  which  ranges  from  Lower  Silurian  to 
Permian  rocks ;  another,  Piilodicti/a,  ascends  into  the  Carboniferous 
system.  Other  genera  are  Betepora,  Pale»chara,  and  Eippothoa.  So 
abundant  are  the  brachiopods  and  bo  characteristic  on  the  whole  are 
the  species  of  them  occurring  in  certain  Silurian  zones  or  bands,  that 
these  fossils  must  be  regarded  as  of  special  value  for  purposes  of 
stratigraphical  comparisou.  The  old  and  still  living  genera 2>t8otna, 
Lin^a,  and  Crania  are  found  on  different  horizons  in  the  Silurian 
series.  Characteristic  types  are  Acrotreta,  Atrypa,  L^iena,  Meri- 
stella,  Orthis,  Peniamerm,  Poramlxmites,  Shynchondla,  Siphonotreta, 
Sjpirifera,  StrKklandtjUa,  Strophomena,  and  Triplesia.    Some  of  these 


Fio.  823. — Onorp  or  Lower  Bilubun  Tbilobites. 
],  lUaDug  DBvidl  (Salt.)  (4) ;  2,  Caljmmia  linvicspitata  (Portl.) ;   3,  Ogrgia  Buohii 
(Brongn.)  (0;  *.  AsaphnB  tyrannoB  (Mnrcb.)  (Vrh   5i  Ampyx  nodos  (Mnwh.)  (1); 


ate  particularly  distinctive  of  certain  zones.  Thus  the  Peniameri 
are  so  common  in  the  so-called  middle  Silorian  rocks  in  Britain  that 
these  strata  received  the  name  of  the  "  Fentamems  beds,"  (Fig.  326). 
OrUiis  is  most  abundant  in  species  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Silurian 
system :  BhynchoneUa  and  Spirifera  occur  chiefly  in  the  upper.  The 
lamellibrancha  have  been  less  abundantly  preserved ;  some  of  their 
most  frequent  genera  are  the  mooomyanan  Amhonyehia  (Fig.  328) 
and  Piennea  and  the  dimyarian  Gienodonta,  Modiolopsis,  Qoniopkora, 
Orthonota  (Fig.  328),  Cleidopkorw  (Fig.  325),  Paltearoa,  and  Redonia 
(Fig.  324). 

Of  the  gasteroporls  of  tlie  Silurian  seas  upwards  of  1300  species 
have  been  named ;  some  of  the  more  frequent  genera  are  Acroevlta, 
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Cyclonema^  EuomphcUiM,  Helicotoma^  Holopsea^  HoIopeUa,  Mv/rdhisonia, 
Ophtleta^  Plafyschisma,  Pleurotomaria,  Baphisioma,  and  Svhuliies. 
Some  heteropod  forms  occur,  e,g.  BeUeraphon  and  Maclurea;  bat 
pteropods  are  more  frequent,  being  represented  sometimes  abun- 
dantly by  the  j|enera  Tentaculites  (regarded  by  some  as  an  annelide), 
HyolUhus  (or  !uieea),  Oomilaria,  and  Pterotheea,  That  the  salt  waters 
of  the  Silurian  era  swarmed  with  cephalopods  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  according  to  Barranoe's  census  no  fewer  than  1622 
species  have  been  described.  They  are  all  tetrabranchiate.  Some 
of  the  most  abundant  forms  are  straight  shells,  of  which  Orthoceras 
(Figs.  324, 328)  is  the  type.  This  characteristically  Palaeozoic  genus 
abounded  in  the  Silurian  period  and  many  of  its  individuals  attained 
a  great  size.  Barrande  has  described  upwards  of  550  species  from  the 
bc^n  of  Bohemia.  Of  Oyrtoeeraa,  in  which  the  shell  was  curved,  the 
same  small  area  has  yielded  more  than  330  species.  Phragmoceras 
(Fig.  328)  likewise  possessed  a  curved  shell,  but  with  an  aperture  con- 
tradied  in  the  middle.  In  Aseoceras  the  shell  was  globular  or  flask- 
shaped,  with  curiously  curved  septa ;  in  Ltiuites  (Fig.  328)  it  was 
curled  like  that  of  Ncmtilus.  The  two  latter  genera  occur  in  Silurian 
rocks,  but  while  Litmtes  never  outlived  the  Silurian  period,  NautUvA 
is  still  a  living  denizen  of  the  sea. 

The  first  traces  of  vertebrate  life  make  their  appearance  near  the 
top  of  the  Silurian  system.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  fishes,  the 
most  determinable  of  which  are  the  plates  of  placoderms  {Pteraspis, 
Ooeoosteua),  The  bone-bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  has  also  yielded 
certain  curved  spines  which,  under  the  name  of  Onehus,  have  been 
referred  to  a  cestraciont,  and  some  shagreen-like  plates  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  scales  of  placoid  fishes  (Sphagodus,  Thelodm),  and 
bodies  like  jaws  with  teeth  which  have  oeen  regarded  as  iaws  of 
fishes  {Plectrodtis).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  at  least  of 
these  remains  have  been  incorrectly  determined,  and  may  be 
crustacean*  The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  have  yielded,  both  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  great  numbers  of  minute  tooth-like  bodies  which, 
were  named  "ConcSonts"  by  their  discoverer,  Pander,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  the  teeth  of  such  fishes  as  the  lamprey,  which 

Eossessed  no  other  hard  parts  for  preservation.    These  bodies  have 
een  also  referred  to  different  divisions  of  the  invertebrata,  their  true 
position  being  still  matter  of  dispute. 

§  2.    Local  Development. 

Britain.^ — ^In  the  typical  area  where  Murchison's  discoveries  were 
first  made  he  found  the  SUurian  rocks  divisible  into  two  great  and  well- 
marked  series,  which  he  termed  Lower  and  Upper.    This  dassification 

>  See  MurchisOTi's  "Silurian  Sygtem,*'  and  "Siluria;"  Sedgwick's  "Synopsis" 
(cited  p.  652) ;  Ramsay's  '*  North  Wales  "  in  Memoirs  of  Geol  8wt.  vol.  iii ;  Etheridge, 
Addiess  Q.  J,  €h6L  8oc.  1881 ;  nnmerons  local  memoirs  in  recent  volnmes  of  the  Quart, 
Joum,  Qed.  Sac,  and  Qed,  Mag.,  particularly  by  Hicks,  Ward,  Hughes,  Keeping,  Lap- 
worth,  &c. 
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hu  been  found  to  hold  good  over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  aTTangemeat  and  nomenolatore  of  the  varioua 
Bubdivisions  of  the  Silurian  system : 


)7.  Lodloir  group 
6.  Wenlook  group 
5.  Upper  LltukdoToy  group 
ii.  Lowei  Llaodover;  group 
Lower  aauriau.!!-  J?""  ?^  ^^""^  «^P 


laoo 

1000 
6000 
2SO0 
4000 


ApproiimAte  average  thioknens  18^50 

Lower  Silurian. — 1.  Aretug  or  Stiper  Stone  Oroup. — These  rocks 
consist  of  dark  slates,  shales,  flags,  and  bands  of  sandstone.  They  are  abun- 
dantly developed  in  the  Arenig  mountain,  whure,  as  originally  described 
by  Sedgwick,  they  contain  masses  of  assnoiated  porphyry.  Throughout 
that  district  they  have  been  deposited  at  a  time  when  streams  of  lava  and 
showerH  of  volcanic  ashes  were  thrown  out  in  great  quantity  from  sub- 
marine vents.  The;^  contain  an  abundant  suite  of  organic  remains  (^63 
genera  and  150  species),  of  which  only  eleven  genera  and  sixteen  species 
are  common  to  the  Tremadoc  beds  below,  while  eight  genera  and  nine 
species  pass  up  into  the  next  group.  Kew  genera  of  trilobites  make  their 
appearance  in  these  rooks  ^Sofirui,  Barrandea,  Calymene,  Homalonoitu, 
lusmopsit,  nUenut,  Phacopt,  Plaaoparia,  Trinudeag).  iEight  species  of 
pteropods  (^Conularia,  Theca),  eighteen  species  of  braohi<mode  (^Lingvia, 
lAngukUa,  Oboleila,  Ditcina,  Siphonob-eta,  Ortftia),  six  lamellibranchs,  four 


are  the  graptolitee,  of  which  the  Arenig  rocks  of  St. 


Fio.  834.— Gnorp  or  Asxina  FosraLs, 

nae  (Hioka);   2,  Bellarophon  UanTimdnsia  (Htoka):   3,  Orthb 

caUisramiu  (Dalm.)  (enlarged) ;  i,  Bedonia  angllca  (Salt) ;  S,  Palaarea  ■mTgdalns 

David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  have  yielded  fcrty-two  speoieB,  which  belong 
to  eighteen  genera,  including  Sidynograptut,  Tetragraptut,  Diplorrrapbu, 
Detidrograptua,  and  CallograpUu.^  This  sudden  and  great  development 
■  Hicks,  QmtL  Jotint.  Oail.  Boc.  sxsi.  167.  Hopkinsoa  nod  LopwMth,  Oid.  p.  635 
Etlierldge,  ibid,  xxxrll.  p.  89. 
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of  these  organismfi  gives  a  distinctive  aspect  to  the  Arenig  rooks.  Orap- 
tolites  continue  abundant  in  the  overlying  Llandeilo  group,  so  that  they 
form  in  Britain  a  convenient  character  by  which  to  mark  off  the 
Cambrian  from  the  Lower  Silurian  fauna. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Arenig  rocks  in  Wales 
was  the  volcaiiio  action  during  their  formation,  whereby  vast  piles 
of  various  fekitic  or.  rhyplitic  lavas  and  tuffs  were  erupted  to  the  surface 
and  interstratified  with  the  contemporaneously  deposited  sediments. 
Some  of  the  more  important  Welsh  mountains  consist  mainly  of  these 
ancient  volcanic  mateiials — Cader  Idris,  the  Arans,  Arenig  Mountain , 
and  others. 

2.  Llandeilo  Oraup, — These  dark  argillaceous  and  occasionally  calca- 
reous flagstones,  sandstones,  and  shales  were  first  described  by  Murduaon 
as  occurring  at  Llandeilo,  in  Carmarthenshiie.  They  reappear  near 
St.  David's,  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  at  Builth,  in  Radnor- 
shire. Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  yielded  80  genera  and 
175  species  of  fossils.  Of  these  eight  genera  and  nine  species  are 
common  to  the  Arenig  below,  38  genera  and  73  species  to  the  Caradoc  and 
Bala  above,  while  34  genera  and  93  species  are  peculiar.  The  hydrozoa 
are  still  abundant  forms,  certain  dark  shales  being  copiously  charged 
with  graptolites.  Of  Crustacea  45  species  belonging  to  18  or  20  genera 
have  been  obtained.  These  include  characteristic  trilobites  which  do 
not  range  beyond  this  group — Asaphua  tyrannuSj  Barrandea  Cordai,  Caly- 
metie  cambrensiSf  Cheirurua  Sedgwichii,  Ogygia  Buchti,  Trinucleus  concentricw^ 
T.  Lhydii,  T,favus,  The  phyllopod  PeUocaris  aptychoides  is  also  peculiar. 
The  brachiopods  number  34  species,  including  the  genera  Acrotreta^ 
Crania,  Leptsena,  Bhynchonella^  and  Strophamena^  which  here  make  their 
first  appearance.  The  lamellibranchs  are  represented  by  six  species,  the 
gasteropods  by  12  (MurchisoniOf  Gyclonemaj  Loxonemd)^  the  beteropods  by 
seven  (jBellerophon).  the  pteropods  by  two  (J)<mnlair%a,  Theca\  the  oephalo- 
pods  by  seven  {Orthoceras^  Piloceras,  Endoceras). 

8.  Caradoc  and  Bala  Group. — Under  this  name  are  placed  the  thick 
yellowish  and  grey  sandstones  of  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire,  and  the 
grey  and  dark  slates,  grits,  and  sandstones  ronnd  Bala  in  Merionethshire. 
In  the  Shropshire  area  Eome  of  the  rocks  are  so  shelly  as  to  become 
strongly  calcareous.  In  the  Bala  district  the  strata  contain  two  lime- 
stones separated  by  a  sandy  and  slaty  group  of  rocks  1400  feet  thick. 
The  lower  or  Bala  limestone  (25  feet  thick)  has  been  traced  as  a 
variable  band  over  a  large  area  in  North  Wales.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Coniston  limestone  of  the  Westmoreland  region. 
The  upper  or  Himant  limestone  (10  feet)  is  more  local.  Bands  of 
volcanic  tuff  and  large  beds  of  various  felsitic  lavas  occur  among  the 
Bala  beds,  and  prove  the  contemporaneous  ejection  of  volcanic  products. 
These  attain  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  in  the  Snowdon 
region. 

A  large  suite  of  fossils,  including  179  genera  and  614  species,  has  been 
obtained  from  this  group.  The  sponges  are  represented  by  Spliasrospongia 
and  other  genera;  the  graptolites  by  Diplograpttis  pristisy  Monograptus 
{Choptol%thm)priodon^  M.  Sedgtoichii,  &c. ;  the  corals  by  40  species  belonging 
to  Heliolitea^  Favosites,  Monticulipora,  Halysites^  Petraia^  &c. ;  the  echino- 
derms  by  encrinites  of  the  genera  Cyathocrintu  and  Olyptocrinus,  by  no 
fewer  than  23  species  of  cystideans  (Echinoaphwritea,  Spheeronites,  &c.),  and 
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by  star-fishes  of  the  genera  PaUeatter  and  Slenatter;  the  annelides  b; 
SerpuliUg,  and  numerous  burrows  and  traoks;  the  trilobites  by  27 
genera,  of  which  the  most  important  for  their  strati  graph  ioal  value 
are  Acida»pt$  (8  species),  Ampyx  (6),  Agnoilut  (6),  A»apk«»  (6),  Calg- 
mene  (8),  Uhelrumg  (6),  Homahnoiut  (4),  JlUemu  (13),  Ltehat  (6),  Phaeopt 


'• 


(FO 


Fia.  S23.— Osoup  or  Oaxadoo  Foesiu. 
a,  PommtMiiitea   mtoniedena  (Poitder);   h,  Oithu  himBnteiula  (HcCo;);   o,  Lingula 
lo&iriBnma  (Pander?);  il.  StropLometiit  grandU  (Bbj.);   e,  Orthia  plioata  (B^.): 


(13),  Bemoplettridet  (8)  ;  the  oetraoods  by  ■B^/richia,  Leperditia,  Oglhere, 
Primilia,  and  Ealomu ;  the  polyzoa  by  Patettella,  Glaaeotiome,  and 
Plilodtelj/a;  the  brachiopoda  by  Alrypa,  'RhynchoniUa,  Lepleena,  Orthit 
(41  Bpeoies),  Stropkomena  (19),  Z>i«cina,  and  Lingida ;  the  lamellibrancha 
by    Ctenodfmta   (17    species),    Orfhonota   (5),  ModiolopM   (16),  Ptontwa 
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(6),  Ambanyckia  (B\  Paleearca  (5);  the  gaeteropods  by  MurMionia^ 
jPleurotomarui^  BaphisUmOf  Cydonema^  Euomphalua,  and  Hohpea;  the 
pteropods  by  Tentacidites^  Oanularia^  Theca;  the  heteropods  by  11 
speoies  of  BeUerophon  and  some  forms  of  Maclurea;  and  the  cepha- 
lopoda by  47  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Orthoceras^  Oyrtoceraa, 
LituiteSf  &o. 

4.  Ixnoer  Llandovery  Group. — In  North  Wales  the  Bala  beds  about  five 
miles  S.E.  of  Bala  Lake  begin  to  be  covered  with  grey  grits,  which 
gradually  expand  southwards  until  they  attain  a  thickness  of  1000  feet 
in  South  Wales.  These  overlying  rocks  are  well  displayed  near  the  town 
of  Llandovery,  where  they  contain  some  conglomerate  bands,  and  where 
Mr.  Aveline  detected  an  unconformability  between  them  and  the  Bala 
group  below  them,  so  that  the  subterranean  movements  had  already 
begun,  which  in  Wales  marked  the  dose  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period. 
Msewhere  they  seem  to  graduate  downwards  conformably  into  that 
group.  They  cover  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  in  Cardigan  and 
Carmarthenshire,  owing  to  the  numerous  undulations  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown.  Their  chief  interest  Ues  in  the  transition  whi(m 
they  present  between  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  forma- 
tions. They  have  yielded  in  all,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge's  census,  68 
genera  and  204  species  of  fossils,  whereof  50  genera  and  105  species  are 
common  to  the  Bala  group  below,  and  45  genera  and  104  species  pass  up 
into  Upper  Llandovery  rocks  above.  Some  of  peculiar  fossils  are 
Nidulites  favtu^  Meristella  crcts9a,  M,  angtisHfrons,  and  Murchisonia  angur 
hUa.  AmoDg  the  forms  which  come  up  from  the  Bala  group  and  du9- 
appear  here  are  the  corals  Heliolitea  interstinduSy  Petraia  subduplkata,  and 
FavotUea  aspera ;  the  trilobites  Lichas  laxatua  and  lllsenua  Bowmanni ;  the 
brachiopods  OrtMs  Actonim  and  0.  irmilariB ;  the  gasteropoda  MurchiMnia 
gyrogonia  and  Cydonema  crebriatria;  and  the  cephalopod  Orthoceras 
tefvaicinctum.  But  many  of  the  Lower  Silurian  forms  continue  on  into 
the  Upper  Llandovery  beds.  From  the  abundance  of  the  peculiar 
brachiopods  termed  Pentamerua  in  the  Lower,  but  still  more  in  the  Upper 
Llandovery  rocks,  these  strata  were  formerly  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  *'  Pentamerus  beds."  Though  the  same  species  are  found  in 
both  divisions,  PerUamerus  oblongus  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  upper 
group  and  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  lower,  while  SiriManainia 
(Pentamefrvs)  Una  abounds  in  the  lower  but  appears  more  sparingly  in 
the  upper. 

The  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  typically  developed  in  Wales,  extend 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Britain,  though  largely  buried  under  more 
recent  formations.  They  rise  into  the  hilly  tracts  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  where  they  consist  of  the  following  subdivisions  in 
descending  order : 


Hjower  Uandovery  not  represented.) 

Coniston  LimeBtone  and  Shale        .        •   =  Bala  beds. 

Tolcanio  series  (gieen  slates    and  por-' 

Sbyries):  taffs  and  lavas  withont  oi- 
inaiy  sedimentary  strata  except  at  baae, 

12,000  ft , 

Skiddaw  Slates,  10,000  or  12,000  ft.,  basely (Arenig,  with  perhaps  Tremadoo 
not  seen    ••.»../    \    and  Lingula  Fla^. 


I  Part  of  Bala,  whole  of  Llandeilo, 
and  perbaps  part  of  Aienlg 
formation. 


Apart  firom  the  massive  intercalation  of  volcanic  rocks  these  strata 
present  considerable  litbological  and  palsdontologioal  differences  from  the 
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typical  subdivisions  in  Wales.  The  Skiddaw  slates  are  black  or  dark- 
grey  argillaceons,  and  in  some  beds  sandy,  rocks,  often  muob  cleaved, 
though  seldom  yielding  workable  slates,  sometimes  soft  and  black  like 
Garboniferoxis  shale.  As  a  rule  they  are  singnlarly  unfossiliferous,  but 
in  some  of  their  less  cleaved  and  altered  portions  they  have  yielded 
about  40  species  of  graptolites  (chiefly  of  the  genera  DidyrnograpiuSy 
Diplograpiua,  Dichograptus,  Tetragraptus,  Phyllograptu8,  and  Climacograptua)^ 
lAngida  hrevis^  traces  of  annelides,  a  few  trilobites  (JEglina^  Agnostua, 
Asaphus,  &o.),  some  phyllopods  {Caryocaris),  and  remains  of  plants 
(Buthotrephia,  &o.).  In  many  places  the  slates  have  been  metamorphosed, 
passing  into  chiastolite-slate,  mica-schist,  andalusite-schist,  ifec,  with  pro- 
trosions  of  granite,  syenite,  and  other  cxystalline  rocks  (p.  579).  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  long  period  represented  by  the  Skiddaw  slates,  volcanic 
action  manifested  itself,  first  by  intermittent  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava,  which  were  interstratified  with  the  ordinary  marine 
sediment,  and  then  by  a  more  powerfnl  and  continnous  series  of 
explosions,  whereby  a  huge  volcanic  mountain  or  group  of  cones  was 
piled  up  above  the  sea-level.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by  this 
volcanic  episode  in  Cumbrian  geology  may  be  inferred  from  the  feict  that 
all  the  Llandeilo  and  nearly  all  the  Bala  beds  are  absent  here.  The 
volcanic  island  slowly  sank  into  a  sea  where  Bala  organisms  flourished. 
Among  these  we  find  such  familiar  Bala  species  as  FavotUes  fibrosay 
HdioUtes  interstinctus,  Cybele  verrucoeay  Leptmia  serieeay  Orthis  Adonmy  O. 
hiforaUiy  0,  caligrammay  0.  elegantula,  O.  porcatay  and  Strophomena  rhom" 
hoidalis.  These  organisms  and  their  associates  gathered  on  the  sub- 
merged flanks  of  the  sinking  volcano  into  a  bed  of  limestone—the 
Coniston  limestone— which  can  still  be  traced  for  many  miles  through 
the  Westmoreland  hills,  as  the  Bala  limestone  which  it  represents  can 
be  followed  through  the  volcanic  tracts  of  North  Wales.  The  Oonistou 
limestone  is  covered  by  certain  flags  and  grits  which  from  their  organic 
remains  are  referred  to  the  Upper  Silurian  series. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  detailed  researches  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  are  represented  by  the 
subjoined  groups  of  strata  in  descending  order : 

Sandstones  and  oonglomerates,  Gir?an  vallej     .        .  sUandovery. 
Conglomerates,  grits,  shales,  and  lentionlar  bands  of  | 

limestone,  Peeblesshire,  Dumfriesshire,  S.W.  Ayr-  =Caradooor  Bala. 

shire,  sometimes  2000  ft 

Garsphaim  group,  ooarse  pebbly  grits  and  greywacke,' 

1200  ft 

Upper  Black  Shale,  with  graptolites,  550  ft 
Lowther   group,   oliye,  grey,  and  blue   shales,  and 

sandstones,  4000  ft 

Dalveen  group,  greywaoke  and  shale,  with  band  of 

fine  conglomerate,  8500  ft 

Queensberry  group,  massive  greywackes  and  grits,  with 

occasional   oonglumerate    bfuids  and  some  shales, 

4500  ft 

Lower    or   KofEat   Black   Graptolite  Shale    group, 


sUandello  (14,000  ft> 


i  200-400  ft 


Aidwell  group,  brown  flags,  greywackes,  and  shales, 
sometimes  purplish  and  red ;  base  not  seen     . 

As  a  whole  these  strata  are  singularly  barren  of  organic  remains. 
Most  of  the  fossils  which  the  Llandeilo  groups  contain  lie  in  the  bands  of 
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dark  anthracitic  shale  which  have  been  traced  acroBs  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  country.  These  shales,  crowded  with  gi*aptolites  of  recog- 
nizable Llandeilo  forms  {GUmacograpius  teretiusctdus,  DiplograpUu  pristis^ 
and  €haptoliiku8  aagittarius  being  particularly  abundant),  were  deposited 
over  wide  areas  of  sea-bottom.  It  is  remarkable  that  wherever  they 
appear  the  graptolites  come  with  them,  as  if  these  organisms  could  only 
flourish  on  the  black  carbonaceous  mud.  The  persistence  of  the  graptolitio 
fauna  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  same  species  occur  in  the  upper 
black  shales  at  a  vertical  distance  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the 
horizon  of  the  lower  shales  (p.  629).  Crustacea  are  exceedingly  rare,  but 
two  phyllopods,  Discinocaria  Broumiana  and  PeUocaria  aptychoides^  occur ; 
while  from  Dumfriesshire  two  obscure  trilobites  are  referred  doubtfully  to 
Ettcrinurus  and  Phacops.  The  vast  thickness  of  sandy,  gritty,  and  shaly 
unfossiliferous  strata  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series  in  the  south  of  Scotland.^  The  Caradoc  or  Bala  group  lies  un- 
conformably  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks.  It  contains  in 
the  eastern  districts  some  calcareous  conglomerates  which  here  and  there 
swell  out  into  local  masses  of  limestone.  In  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire 
the  limestones  attain  considerable  dimensions.  In  these  calcareous 
bands  numerous  Caradoc  species  have  been  fuund,  among  them  Chetrunu 
gelasinosuSj  Encrinurua  punctatus,  with  species  of  IlUmus  and  Asaphus,  Orlhis 
calligramma,  0.  conjinia,  Leptmna  sericeay  Madureay  and  such  corals  as 
Heliolites,  Favositea^  Omphyrna,  and  Strephodea.  In  the  same  district 
certain  shales  and  sandstones  full  of  Caradoc  fossils  are  overlaid  with 
sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates  containing  Pentamerus  obhngm^ 
Atrypa  hemi^herica,  Meristella  angustifrans^  lAchas  IcucatuSt  Petraia  elongata^ 
Ntdulitea  favusy  and  numerous  other  fossils  which  indicate  the  horizon  of 
the  Llandovery  rocks. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  above  (v.  588)  stated,  consist  mainly  of 
crystalline  rocks — gneiss,  mica-schist,  cnlorite-schist,  clayslate,  quartz- 
rock,  schistose  flagstone,  and  many  others,  which  from  the  discovery  of 
recognizable  fossils  near  their  base  have  been  shown  to  be  metamorphosed 
Lower  Silurian  rocks.  As  this  deduction  possesses  very  great  impor- 
tance in  theoretical  geology,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
metamorphism  and  metamorphio  rocks,  it  is  desirable  that  the  true 
geologies!  horizon  of  fossils  found  below  so  vast  a  pHe  of  crystalline 
schists  should  be  precisely  determined.  Fortunately  the  number  and 
good  preservation  of  the  specimens  allowed  the  determination  to  be  satis- 
factorily made  by  Salter,  who  declared  his  conviction  that  they  were 
unequivocally  Lower  Siltirian,  and  bore  a  most  remarkable  resemblance 
to  a  group  of  fossils  from  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America. 
Five  of  the  species  he  regarded  as  identical  with  known  American  forms 
(Orthoceras  arcuoliratum.  Hall ;  Orthis atriatula^  Emmons ;  Ophileia  compcustay 
Salt.  ?  Murchiaonia  gracilia,  Hall;  M.  beUiictncto,  Hall),  4 as  representative, 
3  doubtful,  and  1  new  genus,  found  also  in  Canada.  "  That  this  truly 
North  American  assemblage,"  he  remarks,  **  should  be  found  in  the  ex- 

>  Mr.  Charles  Lapwortb,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  stady  of  the  graptolites 
of  these  rocks,  h&s  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  here  termed  the  Moffat  Shale 
group,  and  regarded  as  merely  a  subordinate  member  of  a  thick  series  of  sandy  and 
generally  anfossiliferous  strata,  represents  the  whole  series  of  strata  from  the  Llandeilo 
up  into  the  Upper  Silurian  formations ;  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  about  a  half  of  the 
whole  of  the  Silurian  system  is  oontained  in  a  group  of  shales  and  SBZidgtones,  sometimes 
less  than  200  feet  thick ! 
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treme  north  of  Scotland  on  the  same  parallel  as  the  Canadian, — that 
species  of  Madurea  ajid  12apAt«<oma,  resembling  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Imsin,  and  OrthocercUa  bearing  large  siphuncles,  like  those  of  North 
America,  Scandinavia,  and  Eussia,  should  occur  in  Scotland,  and  yet  be 
scarcely  known  further  south,  is  at  least  suggestive  of  a  geographical 
distribution — perhaps  even  of  climatal  conditions — not  very  unlike  that 
of  more  modem  times."^  From  this  palaeontological  decision  it  follows 
that  the  overlying  conformable  schistose  series  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
is  a  mass  of  metamorphosed  Silurian  strata. 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  grey,  greenish,  and  purple  grits,  and 
grey  and  dark  shales  lie  unconformably  upon  the  Cambrian  rocks,  and 
contain  a  few  fossils  of  Landeilo  age.  They  present  int^rstratified  beds 
of  tuff  and  felsitic  lavas  indicating  contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  In 
the  north-east  of  the  island  a  broad  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  runs  from 
the  coast  of  Down  into  the  heart  of  Boscommon  and  Longford.  This 
belt  is  evidently  a  prolongation  of  that  in  the  southern  uplands  of 
Scotland.  It  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  similar  dark  anthracitic 
shales  crowded  with  graptolites.  The  richest  fossiliferous  localities 
among  the  Irish  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  found  at  the  Chair  of  Kildare, 
Portrane  near  Dublin,  Pomeroy  in  Tyrone,  and  Lisbellan  in  Fermanagh, 
where  small  protrusions  of  the  older  rocks  rise  as  oases  among  the 
surrounding  later  formations.  Portlock  brought  the  northern  and 
western  localities  to  light,  and  Murchison  pointed  out  that,  while  a 
number  of  the  trilobites  {Trinucleua,  Phacops,  Calymene,  Illeenu8\  as  well 
as  the  simple  plated  OrthidsBy  Leptsensey  and  Strophomensey  some  spiral 
shells,  and  many  Orthoceratay  are  specifically  identical  with  those  from 
the  typical  Caradoo  and  Bala  beds  of  Shropshire  and  Wales,  yet  they 
are  associated  with  peculiar  forms,  first  discovered  in  Ireland,  and  very 
rare  elsewhere  in  the  British  Islands.  Among  these  distinctive  fossils  he 
cites  the  trilobites,  BemopleurideSy  Harpes,  Amphiony  and  Bronteus,  with 
smooth  forms  of  Asapkua  (tsotelus),  which,  though  abundant  in  Ireland  and 
America,  seldom  occur  in  Wales  or  England,  and  never  on  the  Continent.  ^ 

In  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland  a  large  area  of  surface  is  occupied 
by  crystalline  rocks — gneiss,  schists,  quartz-rocks,  limestone,  granite, 
&c. — which  are  manifestly  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  They  run  south-westward  parallel  with  the  belt  of  unaltered 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  from  which,  in  some  places,  as  in  county  Tyrone, 
they  are  only  a  few  miles  distant.  The  district  of  Pomeroy,  so  rich  in 
Silurian  fossils,  promises  to  afford  the  greatest  light  on  the  interesting 
but  difficult  problem  of  the  metamorphism  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  north-west  of  Ireland.  It  vnll  be  seen 
from  the  evidence  famished  by  the  sections  in  West  Mayo  (p.  685)  that 
the  metamorphism  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Upper  Silurian. — The  series  of  rocks  in  the  British  Islands  classed 
as  Upper  Silurian  occurs  in  two  very  distinct  types.  So  great  indeed 
is  the  contrast  between  these  types  that  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of 
organic  remains  that  the  whole  has  been  grouped  together  as  the  deposits 
of  one  great  geological  period.  In  the  original  region  described  by  Mur- 
chison, and  from  which  his  type  of  the  system  was  taken,  the  strata  are 

'  Quaff.  Joum.  Oedl,  8oc,  xx.  881. 
«  «« Silnria,"  p.  174. 
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oomparatively  flat,  soft,  and  unaltered,  consisting  mainly  of  somewhat 
incoherent  sandy  mudstone  and  shale,  with  oocasionsd  hands  of  limestone. 
But  as  these  rocks  are  followed  into  North  Wales,  they  are  found  to  swell 
out  into  a  vast  series  of  grits  and  shales,  so  like  portions  of  the  hard  altered 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  that,  save  for  the  evidence  of  fossils,  they  would 
naturally  he  grouped  as  part  of  that  more  ancient  series.  In  Westmore- 
land and  Cumherland,  and  still  further  north  in  the  horder  counties  of 
Scotland,  also  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  North  Welsh  type 
which  prevails,  so  that  in  Britain  the  general  lithological  characters 
and  minute  palseontological  suhdivisions  ascertained  m  the  original 
Silurian  district  are  almost  confined  to  that  limited  region,  while  over  the 
rest  of  the  British  area  for  thousands  of  square  miles  the  hard  sandy  and 
shaly  type  of  North  Wales  is  prevalent. 

Taking  first  the  Silurian  tract  of  the  west  of  England,  and 
the  east  and  south  of  Wales,  we  find  a  decided  unoonformahility 
separating  the  Lower  from  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits.  In  some 
places  the  latter  steal  across  the  edges  of  the  former,  group  after  group, 
till  they  lie  directly  upon  the  Cambrian  rocks.  Indeed,  in  one  district 
between  the  Longmynd  and  Wenlock  Edge,  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  is  found  within  a  few  miles  to  pass  from  the  Caradoc 
group  across  to  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  the  Welsh  region  very  great  disturbance  and  extensive  denuda- 
tion preceded  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks.  As  Sir  Andrew  C.  Bamsay  has  pointed  out,  the  area  of  Wales, 
previously  covered  by  a  wide  though  shallow  sea,  was  ridged  up  into  a 
series  of  islands,  round  the  margin  of  which  the  conglomerates  at  the 
base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series  began  to  be  laid  down.  This  took 
place  during  a  time  of  submergence,  for  these  conglomeratic  and  sandy 
strata  are  found  creeping  up  the  slopes  and  even  capping  some  of  the 
hills,  as  at  Bogmine,  where  they  reach  a  height  of  1150  feet  above  the 
sea.^  The  subsidence  probably  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
interval  occupied  by  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  which 
were  thus  piled  to  a  depth  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  over  the  disturbed 
and  denuded  platform  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

Arranged  in  tabular  form,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England  are  in  descending 
order  as  follows : 

Base  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
TTilestones. 

Q  T  «^i/^»  .^^^^  J  Upper  Ludlow  Bock. 

8.  Ludlow  group. ^*;*;^yLime8tone. 

t  Lower  Ludlow  Bock. 
I  Wenlock  or  Dudley  Limestone        .        A 

o   Txr^ni^i.  .««»n,v)  Wenlock  Sbale | 

iS.  weniociEgroupj^^jjj^p^^^g^  Limestone  and  Shale  .(  = 

(Tarannon  Shale j 

Lower  Llandovery  Bocks. 

1.  Upper  Llandovery  group. — May  Hill  Sandstones. — ^The  position  of 

these  rocks  as  the  true  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  groups  was  first 

shown  in  1853  by  Sedgwick,  who  named  them  the  May  Hill  Sandstones 

from  the  locality  in  Gloucestershire  where  they  are  so  well  displayed. 

'  Bamsay,  PhyHcal  Otology  and  Oeograpky  of  Britain,  p.  91. 


Denbighshire 

Grits  of 
North  Wales. 
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Appearing  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  at  Marloes  Bay,  they  range 
ncroBB  South  Wales  until  they  are  overlapped  by  the  Old  Sed  Sandstone, 
They  emerge  again  in  Carmarthen  shire,  and  trend  north-eastward  as  a 
narrow  atrip  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  seriea,  from  a  few  feet  to 
1000  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  as  far  as  the  Longmynd,  where,  as  a 
marked  conglomerate  wrapping  round  that  ancient  Cambrian  ridge, 
tiiey  disappear.  In  the  coarse  of  this  long  tract  they  pass  successively 
and  nnconformahly  over  Lower  Llandovery,  Caradoc,  Llandeilo,  and 


Fio.  326. — Grouf  of  PemtjUibiii  froii  Llandotert  Bocks. 
a,  Pentamenu  oblongiui  (Bby.) ;  b,  P.  galeatm  (Dalm.) ;  c,  P.  Eaightii  (Sby.) ;  d,  P.  ob- 
longus  (Sby.) ;  e,  P.  ntundtu  (Bby.)  ()) ;  /,  P.  Enightii  (amail  Bpecimen) ;  g,  P.  lin- 
gnifer(Sby.>;  )l,  P.  nndatna  (Sby.). 

Cambrian  rocks.  They  consist  of  yellow  and  brown  ferruginous  sand- 
stones, often  full  of  shells,  which  ai-e  apt  to  weather  out  and  leave  casts. 
Their  lower  parte  are  commonly  conglomeratic,  the  pebbles  being 
largely  derived  from  older  parts  of  the  Silurian  system.  Here  and 
there,  where  the  organic  remains  become  extraordinarily  abundant,  the 
strata  pass  info  a  kind  of  sandy  limestone,  known  as  the  "  reatamerns 
limestone,"  from  the  numbers  of  this  brachiopod  contained  in  it.  The 
fossils  found  in  the  May  Hill  Sandstones  number  91  genera  and  261 
species,  of  which  only  136  species  are  confined  to  this  group. 

2x2 
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Among  the  fossils  are  some  traces  of  fiicoids;  sponges  {Cliona,  a 
burrowing  form  like  the  modem  Cliona) ;  the  widely-diffusSd  Monograpius 
(Chraptolithus)  priodon  ;  a  number  of  corals  {Tetraia,  Heliolit^,  Favodtes^ 
Hdlymtes^  Syringopora,  &c.) ;  a  few  orinoids  and  the  earliest  known  sea- 
nrchins  (Paleechinus)  ;  the  genus  Temtcumlitea^  by  some  naturalists  classed 
with  the  pteropods,  by  others  with  the  annelides,  is  particularly  abundant ; 
a  number  of  trilobitee,  of  which  Phacops  Slokesii^  P.  Weaveri,  Encrinurus 
punetatus,  Calymene  Blumenbachii^  Proetus  Stokesii,  and  Ulsenus  Thomsoni 
are  common  ;*  numerous  brachiopods,  as  Atrypa  hemisphericay  A,  reticularis^ 
Pentamerus  dbhngtiSy  StrickUmdinia  lirata,  8»  lem,  Leptssna  traruverMlis^ 
Orthis  calligramma,  0,  elegantuJa,  0.  reversa,  Strophomena  compresaa,  8, 
peden,  and  Lingula  paraUela;  lamellibranohs  of  the  mytiloid  genera 
Orthonotay  Mytilus,  and  Modiolopsis,  with  forms  of  Pierinea,  Ctenodonta,  and 
Lyradesma  ;  gasteropods,  particularly  the  genera  Aeroculia,  Baphistama^ 
Murchisonia,  Pleurotomaria,  Cyelonemay  Holopella  ;  heteropods,  particularly 
the  species  BeUerc^hon  dilatatua,  B,  trilobatus,  and  B.  carinatus;  and 
cephalopods,  chiefly  Orthocerata,  with  some  forms  of  ActinoceraSy  CyrtocerM, 
TretoceraSy  and  PhragmocercUy  and  the  old  species  lAtuites  comu-arietis. 

2.  Wenloc^  group. — This  suite  of  strata  includes  the  larger  part  of  the 
known  Upper  Silurian  fauna  of  Britain,  as  it  has  yielded  no  fewer  than  168 
genera  and  530  species.  In  the  typical  Silurian  area  of  Murcluson,  it 
consists  of  two  limestone  bands  (Woolhope  and  Wenlock),  separated  by 
a  thick  mass  of  shale  (Wenlock  Shale).  The  following  subdivisions  in 
ascending  order  are  recognized. 

(a.)  Tarrannon  Shale, — ^Above  the  Upper  Llandovery  beds  comes  a 
very  persistent  zone  of  fine,  smooth,  light  grey  or  blue  slates,  which  has 
been  traced  down  the  whole  length  of  Wales  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conway  into  Carmarthenshire.  These  rocks,  termed  the  **  paste-rock " 
by  Sedgwick,  have  an  extreme  thickness  of  1000  to  1500  feet.  Poor  in 
organic  remains,  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  persistence 
of  so  thick  a  band  of  rock  between  what  were  supposed  to  be  continuous 
and  conformable  formations  should  have  been  unrecognized  until  it  was 
proved  by  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

(h,)  Woolhope  Limestone, — In  the  original  tj^pical  Upper  Silurian 
tract  of  Shropshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  the  Upper  Llandovery 
rocks  are  overlaid  by  a  local  group  of  grey  shales  containing  nodular 
limestone  which  here  and  there  swells  out  into  beds  having  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  30  or  40  feet.  '  These  strata  are  well  displayed  in  the 
picturesque  valley  of  Woolhope  in  Herefordshire,  which  lies  upon  a  worn 
quaquaversal  dome  of  Upper  Silurian  strata  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  They  are  seen  likewise  to  the  north- 
west at  Presteign,  Nash  Scar,  and  Old  Badnor  in  Badnorshire,  and  to 
the  east  and  south  in  the  Malvern  Hills  (where  they  include  a  great 
thickness  of  shale  below  the  limestone),  and  May  Hill  in  Gloucestershire. 
These  strata  have  yielded  many  characteristically  Upper  Silurian  fossils, 
including  13  genera  and  24  species  of  Crustacea  and  17  genera  and  56 
species  of  brachiopods.  Among  the  common  forms  may  be  mentioned 
BumasUia  BarriensiSf  Homalonotua  delphinocephahUy  Phacops  caudaius, 
Atrypa  reticularis,  Orthis  calligramma,  Strophomena  imbrex,  BhynchoneUa 
horealisy  B.  Wilsoni,  Euomphalus  sculptus,  Orthoceras  annulatum. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  older  Pakeozoic  limestones  to  occur  in  a  very 
lenticular  form,  swelling  in  some  places  to  a  great  thickness  and  rapidly 
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dying  oat,  to  reappear  again  perhaps  Boma  miles  away  with  inor^ased 

Croportiona.  This  local  character  is  well  exliihited  by  the  WooJhope 
imeBtone.  Where  it  diaappeare.  the  Bhales  underneath  and  intercalated 
with  it  join  on  continuously  to  the  overlying  Wenlock  shale,  and  no  line 
for  the  Woolhope  sub-group  can  then  be  satiafttctorily  drawn.  ''Vhe 
same  discontinuity  is  strikingly  traceable  in  the  Wenlock  limestone,  to 
be  immediately  referred  to. 

(c)  Weidock  Shale. — This  is  a  series  of  grey  and  black  fine  shales, 
traceable  from  the  banks  of  the  Seyem  near  Coalbrook  Dale  across 
Badnorshire  to  near  Carmarthen — a  distance  of  about  90  miles.     The 


Fta.  827. — Ufpeb  8u.uBtAir  Coiuls  a 

tjchophjlliun  patell 
ih»ia  bina  (Lms.); 
.  (Green)  (1);  g,  CyphaapU  n 

same  strata  rec^pear  in  the  protrusions  of  Upper  Silurian  rooks  which  rise 
out  of  the  OM  Bed  Sandstone  plains  of  Olonoestersbire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Monmouthshire.  In  the  Malvern  Hills  they  were  estimated  by 
Professor  Phillips  to  reach  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but  towards  the  north 
they  thicken  ont  to  1000  or  even  1400  feet.  On  the  whole  the  fossils 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  overlying  limestone.  The  corals, 
however,  so  abundant  in  that  rock,  are  here  compnralively  rare.  The 
brachiopods  (of  the  genera  Zepbeno,  Orthii,  Slrophoraeaa,  Atrypa,  and 
SJiynclwrteUa)  are  generally  of  emikll  size — Orihi*  bxloba,  0.  hybrida,  and 
the  large  flat  0.  nutica  boing  characteristic.      Of  the  higher  molluscu 
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thin-shelled  forms  of  Ortltoceras  are  specially  abundant.  Among  the 
trilobites,  Encrinurua  pu7idaiit8y  E.  variolaris,  Calymene  BlumenbcKhiif  C. 
tuberculosa^  Phacojps  caudatus,  and  P.  hngicatidaius  are  common.  The 
Monograptm  (Graptolithus)  priodonj  so  frequent  among  the  Bala  beds  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  series,  also  occurs  in  the  Wenlock  shale;  while 
M,  (Graptolithua)  FlenUngii  is  here  a  characteristic  species. 

(d,^  Wenlock  Limestone, — This  is  a  thick-bedded,  sometimes  flaggy, 
usually  more  or  less  concretionary  limestone,  grey  or  pale  pink,  often 
highly  crystalline,  occuning  in  some  places  as  a  single  massive  bed, 
in  others  as  two  or  more  strata  separated  by  grey  shales,  the  whole 
forming  a  thickness  of  rock  ranging  from  100  to  300  feet.  As  its 
name  denotes,  this  zone  is  typically  developed  along  Wenlock  Edge 
in  Shropshire,  where  it  runs  as  a  prominent  ridge  for  fully  20 
miles;  also  between  Aymestry  and  Ludlow.  It  likewise  appears  at 
the  detached  areas  of  tipper  Silurian  strata  above  referred  to,  being 
specially  well  seen  near  Dudley  (whence  it  is  often  spoken  of  .as 
the  Dudley  limestone),  Woolhope,  Malvern,  May  HiU,  and  Usk  in 
Monmouthshire. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  corals,  of  which  no  fewer  than  25  genera 
and  76  species  have  been  described,  of  which  41  species  are  peculiar  to 
the  Wenlock  group.  The  rock  seems  indeed  to  have  been  formed  in 
part  by  massive  sheets  and  bunches  of  coral.  Characteristic  species  are 
Halysitea  catenularia,  Heliolites  intersiincius,  H,  tubukUuSf  Alveolites  Labechei^ 
Favosites  aspera,  F,  fibrosa,  F,  gothlandica,  Ccenites  juniperiniis,  Syringopora 
fascicularisy  and  Omphyma  turhinatum.  The  crinoids  are  also  specially 
abundant,  and  often  beautifully  preserved:  20  genera  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Wenlock  group,  and  17  are  confined  to  it,  among 
the  6o  species  which  have  been  named,  Periechocrinus  moniliformis  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent ;  others  being  Crotalocrinus  ntgosus,  Cyathocrinus  gonuH 
dadylus,  and  Marsupiocrinus  cselcUus,  Several  cystideans  occur,  of  which  one 
is  Pseudocrinites  quadrifasdcUus.  The  annelides  number  34  species.  The 
crustaceans  include  numerous  trilobites,  among  which  we  miss  some  of  the 
persistent  Lower  Silurian  genera,  such  as  Asaphus^  Ogygioy  and  Trinucleus^ 
none  of  which  ascend  into  the  Wenlock  group.  The  most  abundant 
trilobite  is  the  long-lived  Calymene  Blumenbachii^  which  ranges  from  the 
Llandeilo  flags  up  to  near  the  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.  It 
occurs  abundantly  at  Dudley,  where  it  received  the  name  of  the  "  Dudley 
Locust."  Other  common  forms  are  Encrinurus  punctatus,  E.  variolarisy 
Phacops  caudatusy  P.  Doumitigise,  P.  Skilcem,  Bumastus  Barriensis^  HomdU}- 
notus  delphinocephaluSf  and  Oheirurus  himucronatus.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  crustaceous  fauna  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  merostomata,  which  are  represented  by  Eurypterus  pundatus,  Hemiaspis 
horridus,  and  Pterygotus  prdblematicas.  The  brachiopods  continue  to  be 
abundant,  21  genera  and  96  'species  having  up  to  this  time  been  enu- 
merated ;  among  typical  species  may  be  noted  Atrypa  reticularis^  Meri- 
Stella  tumida,  Spiri/era  elevata,  S,  plicatella,  Bhynclwnella  horealis  (very 
common),  B.  cuneatay  B.  Wihoni,  Ortkis  elegantula,  0.  rustica,  Strophomena 
rhomboidalis,  and  Peiitamerus  galeatus.  The  lamellibranchs  are  represented 
by  43  species;  among  these  several  species  of  Pterinea,  CardtolOj  and 
OucuUella  are  abundant,  with  Orammysia  cingulatay  and  some  species  of 
Modiolopsis  and  Ctenodonta,      The  gasteropods  are  marked  by  species 
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of  Euomphalus,  MurchUonia,  Hohpella,  Pleurotomaria,  Acroculiay  CycUmema. 
The  cephalopoda  are  confined  to  five  genera,  Lituites,  Aciinoceras,  Cyrtocerag^ 
Orthocercu,  and  Phragmoceras ;  of  these  the  orthooeratites  are  by  far 
the  most  abundant  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Orthoceras  annuUUum 
is  the  most  common  form.  The  pteropods  appear  in  the  beautiful  and 
very  abundant  Cmiularia  Sowerbyi,  and  the  heteropods  in  the  oommon 
and  characteristic  Bellerophon  Wenlockenaia, 

3.  Ludlow  Group. — This  series  of  stata  consists  essentially  of  shales, 
with  occasionally  a  calcareous  band  in  the  middle.  It  graduates  down- 
ward into  the  Wenlook  group,  so  that  when  the  Wenlock  limestone 
disappears,  the  Wenlook  and  Ludlow  shales  fo"m  one  continuous 
argillaceous  formation,  as  they  do  where  they  stretch  to  the  south- 
west through  Brecon  and  Carmarthen.  The  Ludlow  rocks,  typically 
seen  between  Ludlow  and  Aymestry,  appear  likewise  at  the  detached 
Silurian  areas  from  Dudley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  They 
were  grouped  by  Murchison  into]  three  zones.  Their  fauna  numbers  at 
present  nearly  400  species,  of  which  129  are  also  found  in  the  Wenlock 
group. 

(a.)  Lower  Ludlow  Rock, — This  is  a  group  of  soft  dark-grey  to  pale 
greenish-brown  or  olive  sandy  shales,  often  with  calcareous  concretions. 
Much  of  the  rock,  however,  presents  so  little  fissile  structure  as  to  get 
the  name  of  mudstone,  weathering  out  into  concretions  which  fall  to 
angular  fragments  as  the  rock  crumbles  down.  It  becomes  more  sandy 
and  flaggy  towards  the  top.  From  the  softness  of  the  shales  this  zone  of 
rock  has  been  extensively  denuded,  and  the  Wenlook  limestone  rises  up 
boldly  from  under  it. 

An  abundant  suite  of  fossils  has  .been  yielded  by  these  shales. 
Eight  species  of  star-fishes,  belonging  to  the  genera  Protaater  (like  the 
brittle-stars  of  the  British  seas),  PcUseodiacus,  and  PcdsBocoma.  A  few 
graptolites  (eight  species  belonging  to  Oraptolithus  or  Monograptus)  occur, 
particularly  the  persistent  Monograptua  (Oraptolithus)  priodon  (common), 
M.  colonus,  and  m,  Flemingii,  A  few  corals  occur  in  the  Lower  Ludlow 
rock,  all  of  species  that  had  already  appeared  in  the  Wenlock  limestone, 
but  the  conditions  of  deposit  were  evidently  unfavourable  for  their 
growth.  The  trilobites  are  less  numerous  than  in  older  bods ;  they  in- 
clude the  venerable  Calymene  Blumenbachiiy  Phaeops  caudatua,  and  its  still, 
longer-tailed  variety  P.  longicaudatua  ;  also  Adda^ia  Brightii,  Homahnotua 
delphinocephalua,  and  Cyphaapia  megalopa.  But  other  forms  of  crustacean 
life  occur  in  some  number.  As  the  trilobites  begin  to  wane,  numerous 
phyllopods  appear,  the  genus  Ceratiocana  being  represented  by  ten  or 
more  species.  Still  more  remarkable,  however,  was  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  merostomatous  crustaceans.  Though  brachiopods  are 
not  scarce,  hardly  any  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  rock ; 
of  the  38  known  species  33  occur  in  the  Wenlock  group.  Bhynchonella 
Wilaoni,  Spirifera  exporecta,  Strophomena  euglypha,  Atrypa  retiadaria^  and 
Chonetea  minima  are  not  infrequent.  Among  the  more  frequently  recurring 
species  of  lamellibranchs  the  following  may  be  named — Cardiola  interruptaj 
G,  atriaia,  Orthonota  rigida,  0,  aemiaulcaia,  and  a  number  of  species  of 
Pierinea,  The  orthoceratites  are  numerous,  as  Orihoceraa  Ludenae,  0. 
aubundulatum,  also  npecies  of  Phragmoceraa  and  Lituitea,  The  numbers  of 
these  straight  and  ourved  cephalopods  form  one  of  tho  distinguishing 
features  of  the  zone.     At  one  locality,  near  Leintwardine  in  Shropshire, 
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which  has  been  prolific  in  Lower  Lndlow  fossils,  particularly  in  star-fishes 
and  eurypterid  crustaceans,  a  fragment  of  the  fish  Scaphaspis  {Fieraspis) 
ludensia  was  discovered  in  1859.  This  is  the  earliest  trace  of  vertebrate 
life  yet  detected.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  fish  does  not  stand 
low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  but  has  affinities  with  our  modern 
sturgeon. 

(5.)  AymeBtry  Limestone — a  dark  grey  somewhat  earthy  concretionary 
limestone  in  beds  from  1  to  5  feet  thick.  Where  at  its  thickest  it  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature,  rising  above  the  soft  and  denuded  Lower  Ludlow 
shales,  and,  owing  to  the  easily  removable  nature  of  some  fuller*s  earth 
on  which  it  lies,  it  has  here  and  there  been  dislocated  by  large  landslips. 
It  is  still  more  inconstant  than  the  Wenlock  limestone.  Though  well 
developed  at  Aymestry  it  soon  dies  away  into  bands  of  calcareous 
nodules,  which  finally  disappear,  and  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  of 
the  Ludlow  group  then  come  together,  llie  organic  remains  at  present 
known  number  53  genera  and  84  species,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
identical  with  Wenlock  forms.  It  is  evident  that  the  organisms  which 
flourished  so  abundantly  in  the  clear  water  in  which  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone was  accumulated  continued  to  live  outside  the  area  of  deposit  of  tlie 
Lower  Ludlow  rock  and  reappeared  in  that  area  when  the  conditions  for 
their  existence  there  returned  during  the  deposition  of  the  Aymestry 
limestone.  The  most  characteristic  fossil  of  the  latter  rock  is  the 
Pentamerus  Knightii;  other  common  forms  are  Bhynclumella  Wilaonif 
Lingula  Lewisii,  Straphomena  euglypha,  Bellerophon  dilataius,  Pierinea 
Sowerhyi,  with  many  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  and  trilobites  found  in  the 
Wenlock  limestone.  Indeed,  as  Murchison  has  pointed  out,  except  in 
the  less  number  of  species  and  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  shells  more 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  zone,  there  is  not  much  palssonto- 
logical  distinction  between  the  two  limestones.^ 

(c.)  Upper  Ludlow  Bock. — ^In  the  original  Silurian  district  described 
by  Murchison,  the  Aymestry  ^limestone  is  covered  by  a  calcareous  shelly 
iMtnd  full  of  Bhynchonella  navicula^  sometimes  30  or  40  feet  thick.  This 
layer  is  succeeded  by  grey  sandy  shale  or  mudstone,  often  weathering 
into  concretions,  as  in  the  liower  Ludlow  zone,  and  assuming  externally 
the  same  rusty-brown  or  greyish  olive-green  hue.  Its  harder  beds  are 
quarried  for  building  stone ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  deposit, 
like  that  of  the  argillaceous  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  as 
a  whole  in  the  typical  district  of  Siluria,  is  soft,  incoherent,  and 
crumbling,  easily  decomposing  once  more  into  the  original  mud,  and 
presenting  in  this' respect  a  contrast  to  the  hard,  fissile,  afid  often  slaty 
shales  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  Many  of  the  sandstone  beds  are 
crowded  with  ripple-marks,  rill-marks,  and  annelid-trails,  indicative  of 
the  shallow  littom  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited.  One  of  the 
uppermost  sandstones  is  termed  the  "  Fucoid  Bed,"  from  the  number  of 
its  cylindrical  sea-weed-like  stems.  It  likewise  contains  numerous 
inverted  pyramidal  bodies,  which  are  believed  to  be  casts  of  the  cavities 
made  in  the  muddy  sand  by  the  rotatory  movement  of  crinoids  rooted 
and  half  buried  in  the  micaceous  mud.^  At  the  top  of  the  Upper 
Ludlow  Bock  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  a  brown  layer  occurs  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  full  of  iragments 
of  fish,  Pterygotus,  and  shells.     This  layer,  termed  the  "  Ludlow  Bone- 
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bed,"  is  the  oldest  from  which  any  considerable  number  of  vertebrate 
remains  has  been  obtained.  In  spite  of  its  insignificant  thickness  it  has 
been  detected  at  numerous  localities  from  Ludlow  as  far  as  Pjrton 
Passage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn — a  distance  of  45  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  Eington  to  Ledbury  and  Malvem — a  distance  of 
nearly  30  miles  from  west  to  east ;  so  that  it  probably  covers  an  area 
(now  largely  buried  under  Old  Bed  Sandstone)  not  less  than  1000  square 
miles  in  extent.  Yet  it  appears  never  to  exceed  and  usually  to  faU  short 
of  a  thickness  of  1  foot.  Fish  remains,  however,  are  not  confined  to  this 
horizon,  but  have  been  detected  in  strata  above  the  original  bone-bed  at 
Ludlow.  The  higher  parts  of  the  Ludlow  rock  consist  of  fine  yellow 
sandstone  and  harder  grits  kno?m  as  the  Downton  sandstone.  Originally 
the  whole  of  these  fiagsy  upper  parts  of  the  Ludlow  group  were  called 
"  Tilestones  "  by  Murchison,  and  being  often  red  in  colour  were  included 
by  him  as  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  into  which  they  gradually 
and  conformably  ascend.  Undoubtedly  they  show  the  gradual  change  of 
physical  conditions  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  brought  in  the  deposits  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  But  as  their  organic  contents  are  still  unequivocally  those 
of  the  Ludlow  group,  they  are  now  classed  as  the  uppermost  ssone  of  the 
Silurian  system. 

A  considerable  suite  of  organic  remains  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Upper  Ludlow  rock,  which  on  the  whole  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
zones  underneath.  Vegetable  remains,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  fdcoids, 
but  most  of  which  are  probably  terrestrial  and  lycopodiaceous,  abound 
in  the  Downton  sandstone  and  passage-beds  into  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
Some  minute  globular  bodies,  doubtfully  referred  to  the  sporangia  of 
a  lycopod  {Pachyiheca\  occur  with  some  other  plant  remains  {Pachy- 
sporangium^  Actinophyuum,  Chondrites^  a  beautiful  sea-weed).  Corals, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  muddy  character  of  the  deposit, 
seldom  occur,  though  Murchison  mentions  that  the  encrusting  form 
Alveolites  fihrosus  may  not  infrequently  be  found  enveloping  shells, 
Cydonema  coraUii  and  Mwrchisonia  corallii  being,  as  their  names  imply,  its 
favourite  habitats.  All  the  corals  of  these  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Ludlow  group  are  also  Wenlock  species.  Some  annelides  {Serpulites 
hngispinuSf  Comulites  serpularitts,  and  Trachyderma  coriacea)  are  not  un- 
common. The  Crustacea  are  represented  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock 
by  23  genera  and  71  species,  and  in  the  whole  Ludlow  group  by  29 
genera  and  97  species,  including  ostracods  {BeyricUa  EJaedeni,  Leperditia 
margincUaj  Entamis  tuberosa\  phyllopods  (16  species,  Ceraiiocaris^  DictyO' 
earis\  and  eurypterids  {Eurypterus  10  species,  Hemiaspis  6,  Pterygotus  9, 
Slimonia  3,  Stylonuras  3,  Himantopterus  1).  The  truobites  have  still 
further  waned  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock,)  though  Homalonotus  Knightii^ 
Encriw/rus  punctatus,  Phacops  Doumingise,  and  a  few  others  still  occur,  and 
even  the  persistent  Calymene  BlumenhcuMi  may  occasionally  be  found. 
Of  the  brachiopods  the  most  abundant  forms  in  this  zone  are  Bhyn- 
chonella  nuculaj  Chonetes  striatella,  Disdna  rugata,  and  Lingula  cornea. 
The  most  characteristic  lamellibranchs  are  Ortkonota  amygdalina,  Oonio- 
pliora  cymbsBformis,  Pterinea  lineata,  P.  retroflexa ;  some  of  the  commonest 
gasteropods  are  Murchisonia  coraUii,  PkUyschisma  helicites^  and  Holopella 
obsoleta.  The  orthoceratites  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Lower  Ludlow  rock,  and  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  Orthoceras  hiUatum 
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being  specially  abundant.  In  all  10  genera  and  14  species  of  fishes 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Ludlow  rocks.  The  fish  remains  consist 
of  bones,  teeth,  shagreen-like  scales,  plates,  and  fin-spines.  They  in- 
clude some  plagiostomous  (placoid)  forms  {Thehdua),  shagreen-scales 
{Sj^hcLgodus),  skin  (the  spines  described  under  the  name  of  On^^iM^being 
probably  crustacean),  and  some  ostracosteans  (JJejphalaspis^" Aucliemspia^ 
and  P^oirpts). 

In  the  typical  Silurian  region  of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  nothing  can  be  more  decided  than  the  lithological  evidence  for 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Silurian  sea,  vrith  its  crowds  of 
graptolites,  trilobites,  and  brachiopods,  and  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  those  geographical  conditions  which  brought  about  the  deposit  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  fine  grey  and  olive-ooloured  muds,  with  their 
occasional  zones  of  limestone,  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  clays,  sand- 
stones, comstones,  and  conglomerates.  The  evidence  from  fossils  is 
equally  explicit.  Up  to  the  top  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  the  abundant 
Silurian  fauna  continues  in  hardly  diminished  numbers.  But  as  soon 
as  the  red  strata  begin  the  organic  remains  rapidly  die  out,  until 
at  last  only  the  fish  and  the  large  eurypt'Crid  crustaceans  continue 
to  occur. 

Turning  now  from  the  interesting  and  extremely  important  though 
limited  area  in  which  the  original  type  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rooks  is 
developed,  we  observe  that  whether  traced  northwards  or  south-west- 
wards the  soft  mudstones  and  thick  limestones  give  way  to  hard  slates, 
grits,  and  flagstones,  among  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  sometimes  even 
to  discriminate  what  represents  the  Wenlock  from  what  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Ludlow  group.  It  is  in  Denbighshire  and  the  adjacent 
counties  that  this  change  becomes  most  marked.  The  Tarannon  shale 
above  described  passes  into  that  region  of  North  Wales,  where  it  forms 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.  It  is  covered  by  a  series  of 
grits  or  sandstones  which  in  some  places  are  at  least  3000  feet  thick. 
These  are  covered  by  and  pass  laterally  into  hard  shales,  which  are 
believed  to  represent  parts  of  the  true  Wenlock  group,  perhaps  even 
some  portion  of  the  Ludlow  rocks.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  the  wide  extent  over  which  these  Silurian  rocks  of  North  Wales  are 
spread,  and  the  great  thickness  which  they  attain,  they  do  not  present 
an  adequate  stratigraphical  equivalent  for  the  complete  succession  in 
the  original  Silurian  district.  Instead  of  passing  up  conformably  into 
the  base  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  as  at  Ludlow,  they  are  covered  by 
that  formation  unconformably.  In  fact  they  have  been  upturned, 
crumpled,  faulted,  and  cleaved  before  the  deposition  of  those  portions  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  which  lie  upon  them.  These  great  physical 
changes  took  place  in  Denbighshire  when,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
there  was  entire  quiescence  in  the  Shropshire  district ;  yet  the  distance 
between  the  two  areas  was  not  more  than  about  60  miles.  These 
subterranean  movements  were  doubtless  connected  with  those  more 
widely  extended  upheavals  which  converted  the  floor  of  the  Silurian  sea 
into  a  series  of  isolated  basins,  in  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was 
laid  down. 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  a  vast  mass  of  hard  slates,  grits, 
and  flags,  was  identified  by  Sedgwick  as  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  These 
form  the  varied  ranges  of  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lake  district 
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from  near  Shap  to  Duddon  mouth.      The  following  are  the  local  snb- 
divisioDs  with  the  conjectural  equivalents  in  Siluria :  ^ 

Hay  Fell  and  |  Flaggy  beds,  with  lamellibranolis  abondant  =  (?)Tile8toDes. 
Kirkby  MoorJMaMive  greenish  and  grey  sandstones,  with)  fUpper  Lad- 
Flags  .         .|     bands  of  fossils,  Ho^^eZla  abundant  •)"{    low. 

fOalcareons  beds,  with  imynchoneUa  naviouZal  _  T Aymestry 
abundant /~\  Limestone. 

Sandstone  and  shale,  with  star-fish  .   ={    j^^ 

Dark  blue  flogs  and  grits  of  great  thick- j  _  |Upper  Wen- 
,    ness /~\    lock. 

I  Flags  and  greywaoke  (Orthocercu  svbunduA 
latum^  0,aiigtUaiumyM(mograptue{OraptO'\ 
iiihtu)  FUmingii,  M.  colonus,  CeratiocarU\(Jjowet  Wen- 
Murchisom),  upwards  of  4000  feet    .         •  |     I    ^^ck. 
ri     •  i.      -Di         (Park  grey  coarse  ^ags  (Cardiola  interruptaA 
ConistonFlag8.|    Ore/Sce^«i6unduL torn).  1000  feet.         .j 

Coniston  Limestone  (Lower  Silurian)  ....   =\   ^J^?     ^' 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  district  a  great  anticlinal  fold 
takes  place.  The  Skiddaw  slates  arch  over  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
base  of  the  volcanic  series  above  described.  But  before  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  that  series  has  appeared  the  whole  Silurian  area  is  over- 
lapped unconformably  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is  necessary 
to  cross  the  broad  plains  of  Cumberland  and  the  south  of  Dumfriesshire 
before  Silurian  locks  are  again  met  with.  In  this  intervening  tract  a 
synclinal  fold  must  lie,  for  along  the  southern  base  of  the  uplands  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  a  belt  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  dipping  on  the  whole  to 
the  south-east,  can  be  traced  from  the  heart  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  to  the 
headlands  of  Wigtownshire.  These  rocks  must  reach  a  thickness  of 
several  thousand  feet,  but  their  top  is  nowhere  seen.  They  repose  on 
some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Llandeilo  series,  with  so  close  a  coincidence 
of  dip  and  strike  that  no  decided  unconformability  has  yet  been  traced 
between  them.  They  consist  essentially  of  shales,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  grey wacke  bands  towards  the  base.  At  different  horizons 
ihey  contain  lenticular  bands  of  a  calcareous  pebbly  grit.  But  their  most 
characteristic  feature,  and  one  which  at  once  distinguishes  them  locally 
from  the  adjoining  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  brownish 
black,  highly  fissile  shale,  composed  of  layers  in  most  cases  as  thin  as 
ordinary  writing  paper  and  usually  crowded  with  graptolites.  These 
peculiar  bands  occur  throughout  the  whole  series  of  rocks  from  bottom  to 
top.  They  are  sometimes  so  thin  that  20  or  30  seams  or  ribs,  each  finely 
fissile,  may  be  seen  intercalated  within  the  space  of  an  inch  of  the 
ordinary  shale  or  grey  wacke.  Occasionally  they  form  zones  80  to  100 
feet  thick,  consisting  entirely  of  finely  leaved  graptolitic  shales.  As  a 
whole  these  Scottish  Upper  Silurian  strata  resemble  lithologically  the 
coiTesponding  series  in  Westmoreland,  though  here  and  there  they 
assume  the  character  of  mudstones  not  unlike  those  of  Shropshire.  The 
abundant  fossils  in  them  are  simple  graptolites  {Monograptm  (QrapiO' 
lithus)  Sedgwickii,  M.  Becki,  M.  Flemingii,  M.  colonuSy  M.  griestonensis.  Be- 
tiolites  geinUzianua,  &c,).     Orthoceratites  come  next  in  point  of  numbers 

*  The  arrangement  and  tliicknesees  here  given  are  those  in  the  Kendal  district  as 
mapped  by  Mr.  Aveliue  and  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  course  of  the  Geological  Survey 
{Sheet  98,  S.E.,  Explanaiion,  pp.  6-13,  1872). 
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{Orthoceras  annvlatum^  0.  tenutdnctum,  <fec.).  In  some  of  the  ehales 
omstacean  fragments  are  numerous.  They  include  large  pieces  of  the 
carapace  of  Dictyocaris,  with  remains  of  CeraHocaria  and  Pterygotus.  The 
pebbly  grits  contain  Petraia  and  crinoid  stems.  In  the  south  of  Kirk- 
cudbright certain  limestones  and  conglomerates  intercalated  among  those 
shales  have  yielded  a  more  varied  fauna,  having  on  the  whole  a  decidedly 
Wenlock  character,  and  including  FavositeSj  Qxlenipora,  Beyrichia  tvber- 
eulataj  Phacops  caudatua,  MeristeUa^  Leptsena  serieeay  Atrypa  reticularis^ 
Strophamena  iwhrex,  Murchisonia^  Orthocercu  tenuicinctum,  <&c. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  separate  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  into  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  groups.  On  the  whole  these 
rocks  seem  to  be  representative  mainly  of  the  older  half  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  divisions.  They  are  covered  unconformably  by  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  and  later  formations.  In  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lanark,  however,  the  base  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  is  found 
to  graduate  downward  into  a  thick  series  of  brown,  olive,  and  gr^ 
riiales,  sandstones,  and  grits,  containing  undoubted  Ludlow  fossils.  It 
is  deserving  of  remark  also  that  the  peculiar  lithological  type  so 
characteristic  of  the  strata  in  the  original  Silurian  area  reappears  in  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  many  of  the  concretionary  brown  shales  and  olive- 
coloured  mudstones  being  undistinguishable  fi'om  those  in  the  typical 
sections  at  Ludlow.  Some  of  these  beds  are  crowded  with  fossils, 
among  the  most  typical  of  which  are  Lepteena  transveracUis,  Orthanota 
amygdalinay  Platyschiama  helidies,  Beyrichia  Klcedeni,  Orthoceraa  JtfocZarent, 
wiUi  many  crustaceans  of  the  genera  CeratiocariBy  JDictyocariSy  Eurypterua, 
PterygoiuSj  Slimoniaj  and  Siylonurua,  In  the  Pentland  Hills  these  strata 
are  estimated  to  attain  a  thickness  of  3500  to  4000  feet,  but  their  base  is 
nowhere  reached ;  in  Lanarkshire  they  are  at  least  as  thick.  Their  lower 
portions  may  represent  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Wenlock  group. 

Ireland  furnishes  some  interesting  evidence  regarding  the  geo- 
graphical changes  in  the  west  of  Europe  between  the  close  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  and  the  beginning  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  are  prolonged  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  they 
range  south-westwards  to  Galway  Bay.  In  the  picturesque  tract 
between  Lough  Mask  and  the  mouth  of  Eillary  harbour  these  metamor- 
phosed rocks  are  unconformably  overlaid  by  masses  of  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, and  shales  more  than  7000  feet  thick,  and  containing 
Llandovery  and  Wenlock  fossils  with  a  mixture  of  Caradoc  forms.  In 
the  midst  of  the  greatly  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  platform, 
portions  are  to  be  found  still  little  altered  and  full  of  fossils.  The 
overlying  Upper  Silurian  strata  have  not  been  metamorphosed,  but 
contain  pebbles  of  the  altered  rocks  on  the  upturned  edges  of  which 
they  lie.  It  is  evident  therefore,  as  Mr.  Hull  has  remarked,  that  the 
metamorphism  must  have  occurred  between  the  formation  of  the  Lower 
and  that  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rooks  of  the  region.^  In  oonnection  with 
this  question  it  should  be  remarked  that  abundant  volcanic  activity 
accompanied  the  deposit  of  these  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  successive  sheets  of  lava  ^eurite)  and  beds  of  tuff  forming  con- 
spicuous bands  among  the  stratined  rocks,  and  reaching  a  collective 

'  Phyneal  (hology  of  Irdand^  p.  22 ;  EinAhan's  Geology  of  Ireland,  chap.  iii.  ; 
Geologieal  Survey  of  trel<ind.  Explanation  of  Sheets  (76,  77,  83,  and  84). 
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thiokness  of  800  feet  and  upwards.  Between  Brandon  Head  and  Dingle 
Bay  a  thick  mass  of  strata  on  the  coast  must,  from  the  comparatively  few 
fossils  obtained  from  it,  be  held  to  represent  Upper  Silurian  formations. 

Scandinavia  and  Basin  of  the  Baltic.^ — The  broad  hollow  which, 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  across  the  plains  of 
northern  Germany  into  the  heart  of  Eussia,  divides  the  high  grounds  ot 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Europe  from  those  of  the  centre  and  souths 
separates  the  European  Silurian  region  into  two  distinct  areas.  In  the 
northern  of  these  we  find  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  formations 
attaining  an  enormous  development  in  Britain,  but  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  thickness  towards  the  north-east,  until  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  they  reach  only  about  T^th  of  that  depth.  In 
these  latter  tracts,  too,  they  have  on  the  whole  escaped  so  well  from  the 
dislocations,  crumplin^s,  and  metamorphisms  so  conspicuous  to  the 
south-west,  that  to  this  day  they  remain  over  wide  spaces  nearly  as 
horizontal  and  soft  as  at  first.  In  the  southern  area  Silurian  rocks 
appear  only  here  and  there  from  amidst  later  formations,  and  almost 
everywhere  present  proofs  of  intense  subterranean  movement.  Though 
sometimes  attaining  considerable  thickness  they  are  much  less  fossili- 
ferous  than  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  region,  except  in  the  basin 
of  Bohemia,  where  an  exceedingly  abundant  series  of  Silurian  organic 
remains  has  been  preserved. 

In  the  south  of  Scandinavia  (Mjosen  See,  Malmo,  Gothland)  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  attain  a  united  thickness  of  not  more 
than  about  1200  feet,  yet  are  said  to  contain  representatives  of  all  the 
leading  subdivisions  of  the  British  series.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  Silurian  succession  in  the  western  part  of  the  Baltic  basin  with  the 
supposed  English  equivalents : 

Sandy  beds,  with  Pterinea  retrqflexa,  Ehynckoneila  ««ctt2a,\_TT_.^^T„^.  „ 
OrtAofiato  r«<««^  Bcs^ftia  ««6erci*?ato.    8.  Gothland      J-^PPer  i^iaiow. 

Upper  Mahno  limestone   .  .  .         •         A 

Upper  Graptolite  marls,  Monograpttu  (OraptdUthue) priodonl 

(Z^fM^mM)  abundant >= Lower  Ludlow. 

Lower   Malmo   limestone,  with  large  Orihocer<Ua  haying  I 
central  siphnndes J 

Encrinital   schists   with   orthoceratites   and    Cfomphooeras 

pyriforfM     ........         'l— Wflnlook. 

Coral  limestone  {Omphyma  turbinahmi  and  other  Wenlock'" 

corals).         ...  ..... 

Pentamems   limestone  {PerUameruB   oblongus^  P.  galeat%tSy 

Strieldandinia   lens,    Leptsma   tranwersalis,    ^'m^''»«*'***1— Tju«^oYg-y 

punctatuSf  &c.) ■     ^^  OTery. 

Lower  argillaceous  schists 

Oalcareous   sandstones   (Brachiopod   schist)   containing   a' 

mixture  of  Llandovery  forms,  as  Meristma  angustifrons, 

and  many  large  smooth  Pentameri  .  ... 

Calcareous  and  argillaceous  flagstones  (Trinucleus  schist), 

Orthia  caUigramma^  0.  testudinaria,  O,  pecten,  LepUsna 

serieeay  C<muUma  muidrisulcaia,  Aiapkus  expaneus,  Trinu- 

cZeiM  eonoetUricuSf  &c.    ....... 

Chasmops  limestone  and  Encrinital  schists .        .         .        ., 


'=Caradoo. 


>  Consult  Angelinas  *'  Palseontologica  Snecica ;  *'  Kjerulf,  ^  Korges  Geologi,"  1879, 
or  '*Geologie  des  Sudl.  Koryegen"  (Gurlt),  1880. ;  Linnarsson,  ZeiUch.  Deutsch,  Qeol. 
GeseU,  xxy.  675 ;  Geol  Mag,  1876,  pp.  145, 241 ;  Oeol.  Fihreningens  Stockholm.  F^handL 
1877, 1879 ;  Lundgren,  Neue^  Jalirb.  1878,  p.  699. 
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Middle  Graptolite  (Dioranograptus)  BGhists,  with  Phythgraptuii 

typus,  JHdymogrciptM  genUnus,  Diploarckpttii  pristisy  D. 

faUtimj  D,  tentiwetdm,  and  fonnB  of  AaaphuBf  Ogygiti, 

TrinucleuSt  &o 

Lower    Orthocoratite    limestone   (Geratopyge-Ealk),   withV=Llandeilo. 

Orihoceras  duplex^   0.  annuUUwrii^  LituiteB  oomu^rUtis, 

Orihis  edUigramfna,   0,  eUganitdu^  BeUerophon  hOdbahu, 

Ptyckopuge  applanatat  MegaUupii  limbatum^  AgnoUus  glch 

hratus,  ttC.    .......... 

Lower  Graptolite  (Phyllograptus)  achlBts  (with  nnmerous'i 

graptolites  of  the  genera  Didffmograpiua,  Tefwigraptu»J_,A^^,^^ 

JDichograptus,  Tenvnograftiu,  Phyllograptits^  &c.,  resting  on  j  *      *^ 

the  Oamfarian  Alam-echists] j 

In  the  ChriBtiaxua  distriot,  acoording  to  Ejernlf,  the  following  8ub- 
divisions  can  be  established  : 

Compact  grey,  ofben  hituminons  limestone,  with  ahnndant  Orthoceras  cock' 

leatum  and  Choneles  stricUeRa. 
Grey  somewhat  hituminons  limestone,  with  shales  and  clays. 
Fissile  green  or  grey  marly  shales  containing  the  last  graptolites.     This 

and  &e  two  oyerlylng  members  have  a  united  depth  of  885  Norwegian 

feet  8^  Ringerige. 
.Coral-limestone  and  Pentlunerus  limestone. 

Calcareous  sandstone,  with  BhyruihoneUa  diodontaAud  shales,  150  to  870  feet. 
Shales  and  marls,  with  nodules  and  short  heds  of  oement«tone  (TWim- 

cZew,  Chatmops),  700  feet. 
Graptolite  shales.  Limestone  in  two  or  more  bands  (Orthoceras-,  Asaphus-, 
.    Megalaspis-limeetone),  250  feet  in  places. 

Though  the  general  resemblance  of  the  succession  of  fossils  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  Britain  is  singularly  close,  there  are,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  differences  in  the  range  of  species,  some  forms  having 
appeared  earlier  or  having  survived  later  in  the  one  region  than  in  the 
other,  "f  hus  the  Pentamema  chhngus  ascends  in  Scandinavia  into  rocks 
full  of  Wenlock  corals,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  Wenlock  group  of 
Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  among  Scandinavian  strata  containing  such 
characteristically  Lower  Silurian  genera  of  trilobites  as  Asaphus,  Trinu- 
deuSf  and  Ogygia^  there  occur  organisms  which  in  Britain  are  typically 
Upper  Silurian,  such  as  Orihoceras  dimidiatum  and  0.  distans^  two  fossihs 
of  the  Ludlow  rocks.  In  Britain  no  graptolites  have  yet  been  found 
below  Areni^  rocks,  but  in  Scandinavia  mey  occur  in  the  Bictyonema 
schists,  which  are  probably  of  Upper  Cambrian  age.  These  facts  possess 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  value  of  palsBontological 
evidence  in  correlating  the  formations  of  different  countries,  since  they 
indicate  that  the  order  of  succession  found  to  hold  good  in  one  region 
cannot  be  rigidly  applied  to  others,  as  is  so  often  attempted  by  paleon- 
tologists, and  that  in  such  cases  it  is  not  from  individual  species  so  much 
as  from  the  general  facies  of  the  fossils  that  we  must  draw  geolc^cal 
parallels.  The  first  appearance  and  duration  of  a  species  have  doubtless 
greatly  varied  in  different  regions.  It  is  altogether  against  the  analogies 
of  nature  to  hold  that  a  species  has  everywhere  had  nearly  or  precisely 
the  same  chronological  range. 

In  the  northern  regions  of  Sweden  and  Norway  the  Silurian  forma- 
tions present  a  remarkably  different  development  from  that  just  described. 
According  to  the  researches  of  A.  E.  Tomebohm  they  are  there  represented 
by  vast  masses  of  quartzite,  mica-slate,  gneiss,  homblende-sohist,  clay- 
slate,  and  other  ciystalline  rocks.  The  schists  can  be  seen  reposing  upon 
recognizable  Silurian  strata  in  numerous  natural  sections,  and  without 
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crumpling,  invasion  of  eruptive  masses  or  other  disturbance.  In  their 
general  character  and  order  of  succession  these  Scandinavian  rocks 
present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  altered  Silurian  series  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  already  described  (p.  583).  Tornebohm  divides 
them  into  two  series— the  Seve  group,  composed  of  a  set  of  quartzites, 
and  crystalline  schists  covered  by  the  Eoli  group,  in  which  mica-schists 
and  clay-slates  are  the  chief  rocks.  The  latter  may  be  metamorphosed 
shales,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  Scotland,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
group  are  generally  the  less  altered.* 

In  BuBsia  Silurian  rocks  must  occupy  the  whole  vast  breadth  of 
territory  between .  the  Baltic  and  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
beyond  which  they  spread  eastward  into  Asia.  Throughout  most  of  this 
extensive  area  they  he  in  horizontal  undisturbed  beds,  covered  over  and 
concealed  from  view  by  later  formations.  Along  the  flanks  of  the  Urals 
they  have  been  upheaved,  and  placed  on  end  or  at  a  high  angle  against 
the  central  portions  of  that  chain,  and  have  been  partially  metamorphosed 
into  chlorite-schist,  mica-schist,  quartz-rock,  and  other  crystalline  masses. 
But  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  they  appear  &t  the 
surface  as  soft  clays,  sands,  and  unaltered  strata,  which,  so  far  as  their 
lithological  characters  go,  might  be  supposed  to  be  of  late  Tertiary  date, 
80  little  have  they  been  changed  during  the  enormous  lapse  of  ages  since 
Lower  Palaeozoic  time.  The  great  plains  between  the  Ural  chain  on  the 
east  and  the  rising  grounds  of  Germany  on  the  south-west  have  thus 
from  a  i*emote  geological  antiquity  been  exempted  from  the  terrestrial 
corrugations  which  have  affected  so  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  They 
have  been  alternately,  but  gently,  depressed  as  a  sea-floor,  and  elevated 
into  steppes  or  plains.  The  following  subdivisions  have  been  established 
by  F.  Schmidt  among  the  Silurian  rocks  of  north-west  Russia :  ^ 

I;  Upper  Silurian, 

^  ^  [Sandy  variable  limestone,  with  marly  layers  passing  into  sandstone 
^  §\  (^BeyricJua  UiberculaUi,  Qrammysia  cingtUata,  Chonetes  stricEteUa  and 
^  00  (    numerous  fish  remains,  Onchmy  Scg.), 

•  .  rUpper  Oesel  Group,  yellow  marly  and  sometimes  dolomitic  strata  {BJiyi^ 
^%\  iJioneHa  WiUonij  Chonetes  $triateUa,  PlcUytehiana  helicites,  Euryplerus 
^  "^  i    rempet,  and  fish  remains,  &&}. 

M  r  Lower  Oesel  group,  dolomite,  with  marl  and  coral  limestone  below  {Propora 
o  I  tubuLaLta^  Salyntes  diUans,  Beyriohia  KkBdeni,  Enorinurus  punetatut^ 
*§  I  ProHiw  condnnuSt  MeristeUa  tumida,  Spirifera  erispo,  LepUena  tran»ver- 
^    {    salisy  Euomphalua  funatuSj  OrthoeerM  annuUUum^  &c.). 

rPentamerus  hand,  with  P.  eJutonus  (cbUmgus)^  Alveolites  Labechei,  BeHe- 

rophon  dilatatusy  Bronteus  signatue  {laticaudd). 
Compact  limestone  and  dolomite  with  siliceous  nodules  (Heliolitea  inter- 
gtinetuB,  Ptilodietya  tcalpdlttmi  Strophomena  peeten^  Orilii$  hybrida, 
Pentamertu  lingui/er,  Jjeperditia  marqincUa). 
*^    iPentamerus  band,  limestone,  and  dolomite,  with  Pentamerus  horealis^  &c. 

n.  Lower  Silurian, 

Borkholm  limestones  and  marls  (Halyeitee  labyrin(hic4i,  HelicliJkes  meaa^ 

stoma,  Syringophyllum,  organum^  Idchas  margaritifer,  Pleurorhynchus 

dipterus,  Orthooeras  oalaimteum,  &o.). 
Lyckholm,  yellow  or  grey  compact  limestone  and  marls  (Orthis  flabeUvlwn, 

0,  AeionisB^  O.  insHaris^  &c.). 
Wesenberg  limestone  and  marl  (Orthis  iestudinaria,  Enorinurus  multi- 

segmentaius,  Lichas  Eichwaldi,  &c.}. 


o 


1 
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1  A.  £.  Tornebohm,  Bthang  tm  K,  Svenska  Vet,  Akad,  Handl,  I  No.  12, 1878. 
*  Untersuchungen  iS>er  die  Silurisehe  Formation  von  Ehstland,  Nord  lAvland  und 
Oesel,  published  in  Arehivfur  die  Naturkunde  lAv,  Ehst.  und  KurUmds,  Dorpat,  1858. 
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Itimestone  usually  Bomewhat  bitaminous,  with  partings  of  reddish-yellow 

and    blown  very  bituminous    marl  (Beyrichia   compUcaia,  Asaphw 

acuminatus^  Orthh  eaUigramma,  Leptsena  Berieea,  &c.). 
Orthooeratite  limestone  ( Vaginaten-Kalk)  and  marl  bands,  15  to  40  feet 

thiok  {Mtmtiotdipora  petrt^oUtana^  EchiruupJuBrites  auraiitiunij  Aaaphus 

eo^nmu,  Orihis  oaUigrammat  Orthooercu  tfoginatuiny  &c). 
Limestone,  full  of  glauoonite  grains,  e^ecially  towards  the  bottom  (Orthu 

caUigramma,  0.  externa^  abundant  fragments  of  lUtBnua  and  AtaphuB, 

&c). 
Glauoonite  sand  (6  feet),  with  numerous  foraminifera  in  the  glauoonite 

grains  (PandereUa^  Cymbulictf  Tiedemannia,  &e.}  and  the  *'  Conodonts  " 

of  Pander. 
Alum-elate   (10   feet),  highly   carbonaceous,  with  pyrite-nodules   and 

abundant  giaptolites  (Dictyonema  Hisingeri,  Oholus,  &c.). 
Ungulite  sandstone  (120  feet^  yellow  to  white,  with  (in  the  upper  part) 

abundant  shells  of  Obolus  ApdUinU  (*'  Ungulites  "  of  Pander). 
Blue  Clay,  with  sandstone  bands,  sparingly  fossiliferous ;  bored  at  Bevel 
,    to  a  depth  of  800  feet  without  its  bottom  being  reached. 

Bohemia.^ — ^In  the  centre  and  sonth  of  Europe  by  far  the  most 
important  Silnrian  area  is  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  so  admirably  worked 
out  by  M.  Barrande,  wherein  the  formations  are  grouped  as  in  the  Bub<« 
joined  table : 

fitoge  H  Shales  with  coaly  layers  and  beds  of  quartzite 
(Phaeops  fecundw,  TetUacfdites  degans),  with 
species  of  LepUena,  OrlkoceraSf  Lituites,  Goniatites^ 

G  Argillaceous  limestones  with  chert,  shales,  and 

calcareous  nodules 

Numerous  trilobites  of  the  genera  Dalmanites, 
Bronteus,  PhaeopSt  Pro^ttUj  Harpes^  and  Caly- 
mene;  Atrypa  lAUiularU,  Fentamerus  Ungxiifer. 

V  Pale  and  dark  limestone  with  chert  Harpetf, 
LichaSf  Phaeops,  Atrypa  reticularis,  PetUamerus 
galeatuB,  Favosites  gomandiea,  F,  flbrota,  Tenta- 
euUtes. 

E  Shales  with  calcareous  nodules,  and  shales  resting 
on  sheets  of  igneous  rock  (300  ft.)       .         •      450-900 
A  very  rich  Upper  Silurian  fiftuna,  abundant  oepha- 
lopods,    trilobites,    &c.;     Haly%iie$    caienularia^ 
graptolitos  in  many  species. 

D  Yellow,  grey,  and  olack  shales,  with  quartzite  and 

conglomerate  at  base 8000 

Abundant  trilobites  of  genera  TrinudeuSf  OgygiOy 
Asaphus,  IlUBnu9,  Bemopleuridea,  &c. 

G  Shales  or  <' schists,"  sometimes  with  porphyries 

and  conglomerates 900-1200 

Paradoxides,  EUipsocephcUus,  Agnotitu,  and  other 
genera  of  trilobites  refoired  to  tkioYe^ante,  p.  659). 
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?>Schists  wholly  unfoesiliferous  resting  on  gneiss. 


The  lower  two  Stages  (A,  B)  correspond  probably  to  some  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  British  Cambrian  series,  and  perhaps  in  part  to  still  older 
rocks,  iitage  C,  or  the  Primordial  Zone,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper 
Cambiian  rocks  of  Wales,  possibly  also  partly  of  the  Arenig  series, 
^tage  D«  subdivided  into  five  groups  ((21,  a2,  d3,  (24,  and  d5),  appears  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  representative  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  of  the 
British  area,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  minor  subdivisions  in 
>  See  Barrande's  magnificent  work,  *'  Syet^me  Silurien  de  la  Boh^me." 
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the  two  oountries  agree.  The  remaining  four  Stages  answer  to  the 
English  and  Welsh  Upper  Silurian  groups — the  highest  stage  of  all  (H) 
indicating  by  its  organic  remains  the  approach  of  the  Deyonian  system. 

Small  though  the  area  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  is  (for  it 
measures  only  100  miles  in  extreme  length  by  44  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth),  it  has  proved  extraordinarily  rich  in  organic  remains.  M.  Bar- 
rande  has  named  and  described  several  thousand  species  from  that  basin 
iJone,  the  greater  number  being  peculiar  to  it.  Some  aspects  of  its  organic 
facies  are  truly  remarkable.  One  of  these  is  the  extraordinary  variety 
and  abundance  of  its  straight  and  curved  cephalopods.  M.  Barrande  has 
determined  18  genera  and  two  subgenera,  comprising  in  all  no  fewer 
than  1127  distinct  species.  The  genus  Orihoceras  alone  contains  554 
species,  and  Cyrtoceraa  has  330.^  Of  the  trilobites,  which  appear  in  great 
numbers  and  in  every  stage  of  growth,  the  same  indefatigable  explorer 
has  detected  as  many  as  42  distinct  genera,  comprising  350  species; 
tbe  most  prolific  genus  being  BronteuSj  which  includes  46  species  entirely 
confined  to  the  3rd  fauna  or  Upper  Silurian.  Acidaspis  has  40  species,  of 
which  six  occur  in  the  2nd  and  34  in  the  3rd  fauna.  Froctus  also  numbers 
40  species,  which  all  belong  to  the  3rd  fauna,  save  two  found  in  the  2nd, 
Other  less  prolific  but  still  abundant  genera  are  Dcdmaniies^  PhacopSy  and 
IlUenuB,  The  2nd  fauna,  or  Lower  Silurian  series,  contains  in  all  32  genera 
and  127  species  of  trilobites,  while  the  3rd  fauna,  or  Upper  SUurian 
series,  contains  17  genera  and  205  species,  so  that  generio  types  are 
more  abundant  in  the  earlier  i^nd  specific  varieties  in  the  later  rocks.^ 

France  and  Belgium. — The  researches  principally  of  Grosselet  have 
demonstrated  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  strata  grouped  by  Dumont 
in  his  **  terrain  rh^nan,"  and  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Devonian  age, 
must  be  relegated  to  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  He  shows  that,  though 
almost  concealed  by  younger  formations,  the  Silurian  rocks  that  are  laid 
bare  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  Brabant  can  be  paralleled  in  a 
general  way  as  under : 

'Schistes  de  Fosse;  psammites  and  lustrooB  shales  with  nodules  and  even 
beds  of  limestone,  containing  most  of  tbe  fossUs  of  tbe  group  below,  witii 
the  addition  of  SphsBrexachuB  mtV(/«,  and  Haiysites  catenularia. 

Sehist^s  de  Oemibiloux ;  pyritous  black  and  greenisb  shales,  which  at  Grand* 
Manil,  in  the  valley  of  the  OiAeau,  have  yielded  upwards  of  50  species  of 
fossils,  including  Calymene  iuoerta,  Trinudeus  setifarmisj  lllmnus  Bow- 
manni,  Bdleraphon  bUobatus,  Strophomena  rhomboidalisyOrthis  testudinaria, 
0.  vespertiUo,  0,  calligrammay  0.  Actoniti&,  Graptolithus  jmodon,  ClimacO' 

,    grapttu  scalaris, 

Schistes  higarris  d^OUqiwrqj  variegated  flagatones  and  shales,  sometimes 
black  and  graphitic. 

Schistes  aimanti/eres  de  Tubize  ;  greou,  Humetimes  bluish  and  blackisU  rooks, 
comprising  eludes  with  magnetite  and  pyrite,  and  abales  passing  into  slate 
and  into  quartzite. 

QuartzUes  de  Blammont ;  whitish  and  greenish  quartzites  becoming  pink  by 

.    weathering.' 

The  Silurian  rooks  of  Belgium  comprise  several  contemporaneously 
erupted  masses  of  porphyrite  and  of  diabase,  as  well  as  beds  of  porphjrroid, 
arkose,  and  eurite. 

Siluiian  rooks  have  been  detected  in  many  parts  of  the  old  Palaeozoic 

*  Sysl,  Silur.  it  suppt.  p.  266,  1877. 

«  Op.  cit  i.  suppt.  "  Trilobites,"  1871. 

•  GKDsselet,  '*£squisse  Geologique  du  Nord  de  la  France,"  p.  31,    Mourlon,  *'GeoI. 
de  la  Belgique,'*  p.  40.    Malaise,  "  Mem.  Couronn,  Acad.  Roy.  Belgique,*'  1873. 
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ridge  of  the  north-west  of  France.     According  to  recent  researches,^  the 
order  of  snccession  in  Brittany  (lUe-et-Vilaine)  is  as  nnder : 

White  limestone  of  Erbray  (Calymetie  Blumenbachiit  Harpes  venuhsus). 

Ampelitic  or  carbonaoeous  limestone  of  Briasse. 

Sandy  and  ferniginons  nodnles  of  Martign^Feickaud,  Thonrie,  &o.  (Cardiola 
intermptciy  MonograpivB  {GraptolithuB)  priodan). 

Caxbonaceous  (ampelitic)  shales  of  Poligae,  and  phthanites  of  Anjou  (Mono- 
graptus  {GrapU^ithus)  colonus). 

Slates  of  Biadan  (Trinticleut). 

Sandstones  (May,  Thourie,  Bas  Pont,  Saint-Germain  de  la  Bouexi^re,  ^c),  con- 
taining TrinueXeus  CMd/ussi,  Calymene  Bayani^  Orthh  redux,  O.  budlei- 
qhensisy  0.  pulvtaato,  O.  oo^ano,  O.  Berthoiij  Nudeoapira  Vicaryi,  Lingula 
MoriereLPaeudarca  typa^  vipiograpms  Baylei ;  probably  equivalent  to  the 
British  Garadoc  group. 

Slates  of  La  Oony^  {Or(hi$  BertJiosi). 

Nodular  shales  of  Guichen,  &o.  (Calymene  Trittant,  PlaeojyaHa  Tofirneminei, 
Aeidaspu  Biichii). 

Slates  of  Angers  (Ogygia  Demnarestt). 

Shales  of  Laill^  and  Sion  (Placoparia  Zippei,  HydUthes  cinettui). 

Armorlcan  sandstone  (Gr^  Armoricain),  possibly  the  base  of  the  Lower  Siliiriau 
(lowest  Llandeilo  or  Arenig)  or  seoona  fauna  of  Barrande  (A$aphu8  armori- 
canue,  Lingula  Xesueurt,  2/.  Hawhei^  L,  SaUeri'y  Dindbolus  Brimonti,  Lyro- 
demna  armorieana^  annelides). 

Beil  shales  and  conglomerates  without  fossils. 

In  Germany  Silnrian  rocks  appear  in  a  few  detached  areas,  Lut 
present  a  great  contrast  to  those  of  Bohemia  in  their  comparatively 
imfossiliferous  character,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  continuous  suc- 
cession of  the  whole  Silurian  system.  They  occur  in  the  Thuringor 
Wald,  where  a  series  of  fucoidal-schists  (perhaps  Cambrian)  passes  up 
into  slates,  greywackes,  &o.,  with  Lingula^  Discina^  Ccdymene^  numerous 
graptolites,  and  other  fossils.  These  strata  (from  1600  to  2000  feet 
thick)  may  represent  the  Lower  Silarian  groups.  They  are  covered  by 
some  graptolitic  alum-slates  (ilfcmo^ap^ti^,  Diphgraptui),  shales,  flinty 
slates,  and  limestones  (^Favositea  gothlcmdiea^  Cardiola  ijUerrupta,  Tentaculiles 
aeuariuSf  Ac),  which  no  doubt  represent  the  Upper  Silurian  groups,  and 
pass  into  the  base  of  the  Devonian  system*^  Among  the  Harz  Mountains 
certain  greywackes  and  shales  containing  land-plants  (lycopods,  &c,), 
trilobites  (palmanitea,  &c.),  graptolites,  <^c.,  are  regarded  as  of  inter- 
mediate age  between  true  Tipper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devonian  rocks.^ 
In  the  w^em  half  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  Silurian  rocks  are  found 
flanking  the  older  schists  and  crystalline  masses,  and  spreading  over  a 
vast  area  of  the  table-land.  They  appear  to  belong  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
to  the  lower  division  of  the  system,  and  they  include  representatives  of 
Barrande's  primordial  zone,  containing  19  species  of  organisms  of  which 
nine  are  primordial  trilobites. 

Among  the  Alps  the  band  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  which, 
flanking  &e  crystalline  masses  of  the  central  chain,  has  been  termed  the 
**greywacke  zone/*  has  in  recent  years  been  ascertained  to  contain 
representatives  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian 
systems.  In  the  eastern  Alps  a  belt  of  clay-slate  and  greywacke,  with 
limestone,  dolomite,  magnesite,  ankerite,  and  siderite  runs  from  Kitzbtihel 

*  Do  Tromolin  et  Lebesconte,  Bull.  8oc.  OkH,  FrancCy  1876,  p.  585.  Assoc.  Franf 
1875.  BuU,  8oc.  Linn.  Normandiej  1877,  p.  5.  See  also  Dalimier,  **  Stratigraphie  des 
Terrains  primaires  dans  la  presqu'ile  de  Cotentin,'*  Paris,  1861 ;  Bull,  Soc.  Geoh  France, 
1862,  p.  907;  De  Lapparent,  Bull.  Soc.  Geol  France,  1877,  p.  569. 

'  Richter,  Zeitsch.  Deutst^.  Geol.  Gesdl.  xxi.  p.  859;  xxvii.  p.  ^1. 

»  Loesen,  op.  dt.  xx.  p.  216;  xxi.  p.  284  ;  xxix.  612.  2    Y   2 
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in  the  Tyrol  as  far  as  the  Bouth  end  of  the  Vienna  basin.  A  few  ortho- 
oeratites,  braobiopods,  and  other  fossils  found  in  this  belt  are  regarded 
as  Upper  Silurian  forms.  Bemains  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  braobiopods 
have  been  met  with  even  deep  beneath  the  limit  formerly  drawn  between 
the  Palsozoio  and  Archsdan  rooks  of  the  Alps,  so  that  there  is  now 
reason  to  belieye  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crystalline  sobists  may 
be  altered  Palaaozoio  rooks.  Silurian  rooks  oontaining  graptolites  have 
also  been  met  with  among  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  in  Carinthia.^ 
North  America.^— in  the  United  States  and  Canada  Silurian 
rooks  spread  oontinuously  over  a  vast  territory,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  f;awrence  south-westwards  into  Alabama  and  westwards  by  the 
great  lakes.  They  almost  encirole  and  certainly  underlie  all  the  later 
Paleeozoio  deposits  of  the  great  interior  basin.  The  rocks  are  most  typically 
developed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  have  been  arranged  as  in 
the  subjoined  table :  ^  jj^^  saurian. 

(4)  Upper  PentameniB  limestone  (Pentantenu  p9eudo' 
gcdeatus) 

(5)  Delthyris  limestone  (lfen>^dZZa  ZflsiTis). 

(2)  Lower  PentameroB  limestone  (PentameruB  galeaitui)  ^Ludlow. 

(1)  Water-lime  {Tentaculites,  Eurypterus,  and  Ptery- 
gotus)         ••.....• 

[Onondago  salt  group,  consisting  of  red  and  grey  marls, 
sandstones  and  gypsmn,  with  large  impregnation  of 
oommon  salt,  but  nearly  barren  of  fossils 

(3)  Niagara  shale  and  limestone  (HoZ^'toi,  Fa«08ifos,\ 
Calumfene   Blumenbachiiy  Homalonotw   delpAsnoce-VWeulock. 
phaiuBf  LeptMna  iranavendUs,  &c.)  J 

(2)  GUnton    group     (PsntomertM    (Mongut,    •^^<'KP^)tt*««^* 
retieularii,  &0.) iLUn 

(1)  Medina  group  with  Oneida  conglomerate  {Modto-lM^^^' 
lop9U  orthonota) joovery. 

A.  Lower  SUurian. 

(3)  Ginoinnati  (Hudson  Kiver)  group  (Syringopara,  HdlytilMt 
JHplograptuBjorUttBn  Pterinea  demiMO,  Lej^mna  §eric«a), 

(2)  Uttca  group— tJtica  shale. 


III.  Lower 

Helderberg* 
Formation. 


II.    SaUna 
Formation.] 


L    Niagara 
Formation.' 


II.     Trenton 
Formation/ 


f  Trenton  limestone.  \<^S^^^      amplexicauUs, 
(1)  Trenton  I  Black  Biver  lime-      ^"rinucUus        eoneerOnoua, 
group.)    stone.  ^ 


I.     Canadian 
Formation.' 


Orthi»  tsUudinarict,  Murthi- 

(3)  Ghazy  group— Ghazy  limestone  (Madurea  tnagnOj  M,  Logani^ 

Ormoeeroi^  iZtoniM,  Adophue), 
(9)  Quebec  group  (upwards  of  100  npeoies  of  trilobites  of  genera 

Agno$tu$j  AmpyXf  Amphion,  (jonooorypkf^  DikdooepKalu$^ 

lutenuBy  Ataphuif  Ac,  more  than  50  species  of  graptolites). 
(1)  Galciferous  group  (graptolites,  Idngulena  aouminaia^  Xep- 

teno,  Conoearaium^  Ophileta  compada^  Orthoeera$  primi* 

geniujn,  14  species  of  trilobites  of  the  genera  Amphian^ 

mUhyurui,  Aiaphw,  Conoeoryphe). 
Potsdam    formation,    representing   Cambrian    (see    aitte^ 

p.  660). 

-  — —    - — -       -         T r^         -■     ,_r 

>  Yon  Hauer,  **  Geologic,'*  p.  216.  Stache,  Jahrb,  (hoL  RekhianHalt  sxiiL  p.  175  • 
2xiv.  136.  The  latter  memoir  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  greywaoke  zonw  of 
the  eastern  Alps,  which  the  author  divides  into  five  pre-tnassic  groups:  1.  Quartzphyllite 
group;  2.  Kalkphyllite  group;  3.  Kalkthonphyllite  noup;  4.  Group  of  the  older 
grey  wackes  (Silurian  and  Deyonian) ;  5.  Group  of  the  Upper  Coal  and  Permian  recks. 

'  See  especially  the  Memoirs  of  ihe  Oeclog&al  Survey  of  Canada  and  the  numerous 
monographs  of  I'rof,  James  Hall,  of  Albany. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  number  of  genera  and  even  of  species 
common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of  America  and  Europe,  and  the  close 
parallelism  in  their  order  of  appearance.  Not  a  few  of  the  widely 
diffused  forms  occur  in  Arctic  America,  so  that  a  former  migration 
alon^  shallow  northern  waters  between  the  two  continents  is  rendered 
highly  probable.  Amou^  these  common  spocies  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  as  occurring  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  New  York,  the 
coasts  of  Barrow  Straits  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Britain,  and  the  Baltic 
basin : — Stramatopara  concentriea^  Halyntes  catenularia,  Favaaitea  gotJdandica, 
Orthis  elegantula,  Atr^a  reticularis.  The  graptolites  appear  to  have 
reached  their  full  development  and  to  have  waned  at  corresponding 
stages  of  the  Silurian  period  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  the 
Crustacea  trilobites  were  the  dominant  order,  represented  in  each  region 
by  a  similar  succession  of  genera,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  species. 
And  as  these  earlier  forms  of  articulates  waned  there  appeared  among 
them  about  the  same  epoch  in  the  geological  series  the  eurypterids  of  the 
Water  Lime  of  New  York  and  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  Shropshire  and 
Lanarkshire. 

Asia,  ftc. — Silurian  rocks  have  been  recognized  over  a  large  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  They  have  been  found,  for  example,  running 
through  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  among 
the  older  rocks  of  the  Himalaya  chain  on  the  other.  The  Salt  Bange  of 
the  Funjaub  contains  thick  masses  of  bright  red  marl  with  beds  of  rock- 
salt  and  gypsum,  over  which  lie  purple  sandstones  and  shales  containing 
traces  of  fucoids  and  annelids  and  a  small  brachiopod  resembling  Obolus. 
These  saliferous  rocks  are  probably  at  least  as  old  as  the  Silurian  period, 
if  not  older.  In  the  regions  of  tne  Northern  Funjaub  and  Eashmere 
traces  of  Silurian  organic  remains  have  been  discovered ;  while  in  the 
north  of  Eumaun  these  fossils  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  Australia  the  existence  of  the  Silurian  system  has^  been  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  a  considerable  number  of  characteristic  fossils,  among 
which  are  numerous  graptolites  of  the  genera  Olimcmograpivs^  Ckeno- 
graptuSf  Dichograptus,  VicrtmograptuSy  Didymograptus,  Diphgraptm^  Mono- 
graplus,  LogcmograptuSj  Phyllograptust  Betiolites^  and  Tetragraptus,  which 
occur  in  the  Lower  Silurian  series  of  Victoria ;  also  many  Upper  Silurian 
fossils  from  New  South  Wales,  including  such  world-wide  species  as 
Favorites  gotJUandicay  Heliolites  interstinctus,  Oalymene  Blumenhachii,  Encri^ 
murus  pwnctaiuSy  Entamis  tuberosay  Phacops  cmdatus,  Atrypa  reticularis^ 
Leptana  serieeaj  Peniamerus  KrUghHiy  P.  obhnguSy  BkyiMhanella  Wilsoni, 
OrtJumota  amygdalina,  Orthoceras  buUatum. 

Beotion  IIL — ^Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

In  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England,  where  the 
typical  development  of  the  Silurian  system  was  worked  out  by 
Murchisony  the  abundant  Silurian  marine  fauna  comes  to  an  abrupt 
close  at  the  base  of  the  red  rocks  that  overlie  the  Ludlow  group. 
From  that  horizon  upwards  in  the  geological  series  we  have  to  pass 
through  some  10,000  feet  or  more  of  barren  red  sandstones  and 
marlSy  until  we  again  encounter  a  copious  marine  fauna  in  the  ^ 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is  evident  that  between  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Silurian  and  the  arrival  of  the  Carboniferous        

fietuna  very  great  geographical  changes  occurred  over  the  site  of 
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Wales  and  tbo  west  of  England.  For  a  prolonged  period  the  sea 
must  have  been  excluded,  or  at  least  must  liave  been  rendered  unfit 
for  the  existence  and  development  of  marine  life,  over  the  area  in 
question.  The  striking  contrast  in  general  facies  between  the 
organisms  in  the  Silurian  and  those  in  the  Carboniferous  system 
proves  how  long  the  interval  between  them  must  have  been. 

The  geological  records  of  this  interval  are  still  only  partially 
unravelled  and  interpreted.  At  present  the  general  belief  among 
geologists  is  that,  while  iu  the  west  and  north-west  of  Europe  the 
Silurian  sea-bed  was  upraised  into  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose 
large  inland  basins,  in  the  centre  and  south-west  the  geographical 
changes  did  not  suffice  to  exclude  the  sea,  which  continued  to  cover 
that  region  more  or  less  completely.  In  the  isolated  basins  of  the 
north* west  a  peculiar  type  of  deposits  termed  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
is  believed  to  have  accumulated,  while  in  the  shallow  seas  to  the 
south  and  east  a  series  of  marine  sediments  and  limestones  was 
formed  to  which  the  name  of  Devonian  has  been  given.  It  is  thus 
supposed  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Devonian  rocks  represent 
different  geographical  areas,  with  different  phases  of  sedimentation 
and  of  life,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  periods. 

That  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  at  least,  does  represent  this  prolonged 
interval  can  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  sections  in  Britain, 
where  its  lowest  strata  are  found  graduating  downward  into  the  top 
of  the  Ludlow  group,  and  its  highest  beds  are  seen  to  pass  up  into 
the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  But  the  evidence  is  not 
everywhere  so  clear  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  Devonian 
rocks.  That  these  rocks  lie  between  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
formations  was  long  ago  shown  by  Lonsdale  to  be  proved  by  their 
fossils.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  where  the  Lower  Devonian 
beds  are  best  developed  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  are  scarcely 
to  be  recognized,  or,  if  they  occur,  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
so-called  Devonian  rocks.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the 
lower  portions  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Devonian  series  may  in 
certain  regions  to  some  extent  represent  what  are  elsewhere  re- 
cognized as  undoubted  Ludlow  or  even  perhaps  Wenlock  rocks. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  rich  Silurian  fauna  <ued  out  abruptly  at 
the  close  of  the  Ludlow  epoch.  We  should  be  prepared  for  the 
discovery  of  Silurian  rocks  younger  than  the  latest  of  those  in 
Britain,  such  as  M.  Barrande  has  shown  to  exist  in  his  jfetage  H 
(p.  689).  The  rocks  termed  Lower  Devonian  may  partly  represent 
some  of  these  later  phases  of  Silurian  life,  if  they  do  not  also  mark 
j^eculiar  geographical  conditions  of  a  still  older  period  in  Upper 
bilurian  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  parts  of  the  Devonian 
svstem  might  in  several  respects  be  claimed  as  fairly  belonging  to 
the  Carboniferous  system  above. 

The  late  Mr.  Jukes  proposed  a  solution  of  the  Devonian  problem, 

L  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  Devonian 

rocks  into  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  to  place  them  above  the  Old 
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Ked  Sandstone,  which  would  thus  become  the  sole  representative  in 
Europe  of  the  interval  between  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  time.^ 
In  the  following  descriptions  an  account  will  first  be  given  of  the 
Devonian  type  and  then  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

I.  DEVONIAN  TYPE. 

§  1.  General  Characters* 

EocKS. — ^Throughout  Central  and  Western  Europe  the  Devonian 
system  presents  a  remarkable  persistence  of  petrograpnical  characters, 
indicating  probably  the  prevalence  of  the  same  Kind  of  physical 
conditions  over  the  area  during  the  period  when  the  rocKS  were 
accumulated.  The  lower  division  consists  mainly  of  sandstones, 
grits,  and  greywackes.  These  rocks  attain  a  great  development  on 
the  Khine,  where  they  form  the  material  through  wnich  the 
picturesque  gorges  of  the  river  have  been  eroded.  In  the  central 
zone  limestones  predominate,  some  of  them  crowded  with  the  corals 
and  molluscs  of  the  clearer  water  in  which  they  were  laid  down. 
The  upper  series  is  more  variable :  being  in  some  tracts  composed 
of  sandstones  and  shales,  in  others  of  shales  and  limestones,  but 
everywhere  presenting  a  more  shaly  thin-bedded  aspect  than  the 
subdivisions  oeneath  it.  Considerable  masses  of  diaoase,  tuff,  and 
other  associated  rocks  are  intercalated  in  the  Devonian  system  of 
Germany.  As  a  rule  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  more  or  less 
disturbance,  having  been  thrown  into  plications,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  having  even  undergone  extensive  cleavage.  In 
some  localities  also  they  nave  been  metamorphosed  into  schists, 
quartzites,  &c.,  and  have  oeen  invaded  by  large  masses  of  granite  and 
other  eruptive  rocks. 

Among  the  economic  products  the  most  important  in  Europe  are 
the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  whicn  occur  in  veins  or 
lenticular  masses  through  the  Devonian  rocks  (Devon  and  Cornwall, 
Harz,  &c.).  In  Noi*th  America  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Pennsylvania 
contain  bands  of  "  sand-rock  '*  charged  with  petroleum. 

Life. — An  abundant  cryptogaraic  flora  covered  the  land  during 
the  ages  that  succeeded  the  Silurian  period.  As  the  remains  of  this 
vegetation  are  chiefly  preserved  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  facies  of 
deposits,  it  is  described  at  p.  706.  The  fauna  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  is  unequivocally  marine.  Among  the  more  lowly  forms  of 
life  are  some  the  true  zoological  grade  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  uncertainty.  Of  these,  the  fosi?il  known  as  Calceola  sanda^ 
Una  (Pig.  330)  has  been  successively  described  as  a  lamellibranch,  a 

'  See  his  papers  in  Journ,  Roy,  Geol,  Soc,  Ireland  (1S65),  i.  pt.  ],  new  ser.,  and 
Quart,  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.  xxii.  (1866),  and  his  pamphlet  on  Additional  Note9  on  JRocJcs  of 
North  Devon y  &c.,  1867.  The  "Devonian  question,"  as  it  has  been  called, has  evoked  a 
large  number  of  papers,  of  which,  besides  those  quoted  in  subsequent  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enamerated : — Prof.  Hull,  Q,  J,  Geol.  Sor,  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  699 ;  xzzri. 
(1880),  p.  255.  A.  Champemowne,  Geol.  Mag.  v.  2nd  Ser.  (1878),  p.  193;  vi.  (1879), 
p.  125 ;  \'iii.  (1881),  p.  410.  The  general  verdict  has  been  adverse  to  the  explanation  of 
the  strticture  of  Nortn  Devon  proposed  by  Mr.  Jukes. 
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hippurite,  and  a  brachiopod ;  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  ragose  coral 
possessing  an  opercular  lid.  The  Pleurodietyum  prdblemcUieum,  a 
well-known  form  of  the  Lower  Devonian  beds,  is  now  classed  with 
the  Favosittdse  among  the  perforate  corals.  Numerous  forms  of  the 
puzzling  genus  Stromatopora  occur  in  some  of  the  limestones ;  and  the 
curioQS  HeceptaofulUeSf  already  (p.  663)  referred  to,  is  a  well-known 
Devonian  fossil.  The  corals  of  the  Devonian  seas  were  both  abundant 
in  individuals  and  varied  in  their  specific  and  generic  range.  Not 
a  single  species  is  common  either  to  the  Silurian  system  below  or 
the  Carboniferous  above.  Among  the  rugose  forms  the  genera 
OyathophyUum,  Acerwlaria,  and  Cystiphyllum  are  characteristic. 
The  taDulate  kinds  belonged  chiefly  to  the  two  important  genera  of 
Favoiites  and  Alveolites.  Of  the  echinoderms  by  far  the  most 
abundant  representatives  are  crinoids,  which  occur  in  great  profusion 
in  the  limestones,  sometimes  forming  entire  beds  of  rock.  They 
belong  chiefly  to  the  two  families  of  Oyatlioerinidx,  simple 
pedunculate  forms  with  five  bi-anching  arms,  and  the  Cupresso- 
crinidie,  having  five  arms  which  when  folded  up  form  a  pentagonal 
pyramid  the  accurate  fitting  of  which  recalls  the  ambulacra  of  sea- 
urchins.  The  Cystideans  appear  to  have  died  out  in  the  Devonian 
period.  True  star-fishes  also  occur  (Helianthaster,  Astropecten,  Codaster). 

The  known  crustacean  fauna  of  the  Devonian  period  indicates  a 
striking  diminution  both  in  number  of  individuals  and  of  species  of 
trilobites  (Fig.  329]).  Most  of  the  genera  so  abundant  and  character- 
istic among  the  Silurian  rocks  are  now  absent,  the  most  frequent 
Devonian  forms  being  species  of  Phaeopa,  Homahnotm,  Ddlmanitea, 
and  BronteuB.  The  ostracods  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  genus 
Entonm  (Cypridina),  which  occura  in  enormous  numbers  in  some 
Upper  Devonian  shales  ("  Oypridinen-schiefer  ").  The  phyllopods 
and  eurypterids  occur  chiefly  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  are 
noticed  on  p.  710  (Fig.  329,  d).  Altogether  45  genera  and  290 
species  of  Devonian  Crustacea  are  known. 

Among  the  mollusca  of  the  Devonian  rocks  remains  of  the 
pteropod  TerUaetdites  are  not  uncommon.  Tlie  brachiopods  now 
reached  perhaps  their  maximum  development,  whether  as  regards 
individual  abundance  or  nimiber  of  specific  and  generic  forms; 
no  fewer  than  61  genera  and  1100  species  having  been  described! 
They  compose  three-fourths  of  the  known  Devonian  fauna.  While 
all  the  families  of  the  class  are  represented,  the  most  abundant  are 
the  Spiriferidas,  including  the  genera  Spirifera,  Oyrtia,  Athyris 
(Spiriaera),  UfieUes,  and  Atrypa,  and  the  Rhynchonettidse,  Bhyn- 
ohoneua,  Camarophoria,  and  Fentamerus.  The  Strophomenids  or 
Orthids»  so  abundant  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  are  now  represented  by 
a  waning  number  of  forms,  including  the  genera  Orthis,  Strophomena, 
Str^fOarhynchiis,  and  Leptssna.  The  Productids  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Silurian  times,  but  were  more  abundant  in  the  Devonian 
seas,  where  their  most  frequent  genera  were  Chonetea  and  Productus^ 
both  of  which  attained  their  maximum  development  in  the  Carbon- 
erous  period.    One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  largest  Devonian 
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brachiopoda  is  Stringoeephalua — a  genas  allied  to  Terehratula,  but 
eDtirely  confiaed  to  this  geological  system  (Fig.  330).  Another 
characteriBtic  terebiatnla-like  form  is  Rensieleria, 

The  known  Devonian  lamellibranchs  number  90  genera  and  900 
species,  belonging  chiefly  to  tlie  genera  Plerinea,  Car^ola,  Megahd/m, 


Fio.  319.— Detovuh  AMD  Old  Red  BANDsroyK  CnrirrACKA. 
a,  Eitheria  merabranacea  (Jones),  sat.  Bize  ftud  masnlfled  (Lower  Old  Red  SandstoDe) ; 
h,  EDtomU  (Crpridiiui)  Botrato-striata  (Sandb.),  nal.  size  and  magnified  (Upper 
IJeroDian);  «,  EniypterTu  pygmteas  (Salt.)  (LoireT  Old  Bed  Saodatone) ;  d,  "Pwtj- 
gotus  angUons  (Ag.)  (Lower  Old  Bed  Saoditono);  «,  Piiaoop*  lati&ooB  (Brouo) 
(Lower  DeroDian) ;  /,  Brontens  flabellifer  (Ooldr.)  (Lower  DeTOniati) ;  g,  Hoinn- 
louotoa  armatuB  (Uurm.)  (Lower  Devoniao). 

Qrammysia,  Cucullsea,  Curto/ioivs,  Lacina,  and  Avteulopeclen  ;  Ple- 
rinea being  specially  abundant  in  the  lower,  GiicuUiea  ani  Curtonotvs 
in  the  upper  subdivision  of  the  system.  The  most  important  genera 
of  gasteropods  are  Euomphalua,  Murchisonia.  Lozonema,  Macrochetlwe, 
and  Pleurot&maria,  with  the  heteropods  Bellerophon  and  Poreellta. 
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The  cephalopods  embrace  repreaeDtatiTes  of  both  the  tetrabraochiate 
famUiea  of  Kaatilids  and  Ammonitida.  Among  the  Kautilids  are 
the  genera  Clymenia  (50  species),  aa  eepecially  abundant  form  in 
some  of  the  Upper  JDeTonian  ehales  and  limestones,  Gyroceras, 
Orthoceras  (130  species),  Oyrtoceraa  (60  epecies),  and  Gomphoceras, 
The  greftt  family  of  the  Ammonites  had  in  the  Devonian  waters 
representatives  of  (he  more  abundant  coiled  forms  in  the  cbaracter- 


— Dkvostan  FcMwnfl. 


n',  PlringocephaluH  Bartiiii  (Def.) ;  n',  Dn.  Iftteml.  nrd  a'.  Do.  intemftl  view ;  6,  Uncilm 
mphuR(I>er.);  e,  SpiTJforadlnnncta(^«.) :  (i,C(ilc«olaBandaliiin(LmD.);  d'.Oper- 
oulnr  lid  of  do. ;  e,  Cnciillica  Hnrdingii  (Sow.) ;  /,  Mcgalodon  cucullatns  (Sow.). 

istic  genus  Gotiiatiles  (108  Bpecies),  and  of  the  straight  forms  in 
Baetrites  (9  species).  In  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Central  Europe 
fcanty  remains  of  the  great  fish  fauna  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone 
have  been  found,  more  especially  in  the  Eifel,  hut  seldom  in  such  a 
state  of  preservation  as  to  warrant  their  being  assigned  to  any 
definite  place  in  the  zoological  scale.  Becently,  E.  Beyrich  has 
described  from  Gerolstein  in  the  Eifel  an  undoubted  epecies  of 
PteriehthyB,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  certainly  identified  with  any 
Tiown    form,  he    names  P.  Bhenanvs.     A  Coecotiais   lias  been 
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described  by  F.  A.  Boemer  from  the  Harz,  and  more  recently  one 
has  been  cited  from  Bicken  near  Herbom  by  Yon  Eoenen ;  bat,  as 
Beyrich  points  out,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
latter  is  not  a  Pterichthys}  A  Otefnaeanthus,  seemingly  undistin* 
guishable  from  the  C.  Bohemicus  of  Barrande's  ]6tage  Gr,  has  also 
been  obtained  from  the  Lower  Devonian  "Nereitenschichten"  of 
Thuringia.*  Two  sharks  (Pcdsedaphus  devoniensis  and  Byssacanthus 
Oosseleti)  have  been  obtained  from  the  Belgian  and  north  of  France 
area.  The  characteristic  Eoloptychius  nobUiasimm  has  recently  been 
detected  in  the  Fsammite  de  Gondroz,  which  in  Belgium  forms  a 
characteristic  sandy,  portion  of  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks.  These 
are  interesting  facts,  as  helping  to  link  the  Devonian  and  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  types  together.  But  they  are  as  yet  too  few  and 
unsupported  to  warrant  any  large  deduction  as  to  stratigraphical 
correlations  between  these  types.  The  fishes  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone are  noticed  on  p.  710. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.^ — The  name  "  Devonian  "  was  first  applied  by  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  to  the  rocks  of  North  and  South  JDevon  and  Cornwall, 
whence  a  suite  of  fossils  was  obtained  which  Lonsdale  pronounced  to  be 
intermediate  in  character  between  Silarian  and  Carboniferous.  The  actual 
passage  of  these  strata  into  Silurian  rocks  cannot  be  determined  from 
any  section,  but  they  clearly  graduate  upward  into  Carboniferous  strata. 
They  have  been  arranged  into  three  divisions,  as  in  the  subjoined  table : 


Upprr 


'Pilton  'and  Pickwell-Down  Group. — Grey  alate  with  courses  of  im- 
pure limestone  (Pilton)  passing  down  into  yellow,  brown,  and  red 
sandstones  (Baggy  Point,  Marwood),  and  a  series  of  hard  g^ey 
and  red  sandstones  and  micaceous  flagstones  at  the  base  (Pickwell- 
Down,  Dulverton,  Morte  Bay). 

nfracombe  Group. — Grey  unfossiliferous  slates  (Morte  Bfoe,  Woola- 
combe,  and  Lee  Bay)  passing  down  into  calcareous  fossiliferons 
slates  and  limestones  (Ilfiaoombe,  CJonxbe  Martin,  Torquay,  Ply- 
mouth), resting  on  hard  green,  grey,  and  red  grits,  sandstones,  and 

,     conglomerates  (Hangman  Hill). 

{Lyntou  Group. — ^Soft  slates  with  thin  limestone  and  sandstone  bands 
(Lynton),  resting  on  lowest  schists  and  red  grey  micaceous  sand- 
stones (Lynton,  Lynmouth,  Foreland,  &c.).    Base  not  seen. 


Middle  . 


The  total  thickness  of  these  rocks  is  given  by  Dr.  Haughton  at  9600 
feet.  Their  enclosed  fauna  numbers  about  400  species,  cmefly  found  in 
the  middle  group. 

Lower. — The  clay-slate  of  Looe,  Cornwall,  has  yielded  a  species  of 
Pteraspis,  also  Pleiirodtctyum  prohlematicum.  The  lower  gritty  slates  and 
limestone  bands  of  North  Devon  contain,  among  other  fossils,  Favosites 
cervicomis^  Cyathophyllum  helianihoides,  Peiraia  celtica^  Pleurodidyum  proble- 
ituUicum,  CyaiJiocrinus  (two  species),  Bomalonotus  (two  species),  PJiacops 
laciniatus,  Fenestella  antiqua,  Atrypa  reticularisy  Orthis  arenata^  Spirifera 
canaJiferay  S.  hevicosta,  Pterinea  spinosa,  &c. 

The  British  Lower  Devonian  rocks  appear  as  yet  to  have  supplied  no 

'  ZeiUch.  Deuiach.  Gecl.  GeseU.  xxix.  751.  «  Op.  cit,  423. 

■  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Trant.  GeoL  Soc.  2nd  ser.  v.  p.  683.  Lonsdale,  Pror. 
Geol.  Soc.  iii.  p.  281.  Etheridge,  Q.  J.  Geol.  8oo.  xxiii.  (1867),  568,  where  a  copious 
bibliography  up  to  date  will  be  found ;  also  Op.  cit.  xxxyiL,  Address,  p.  178. 
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gasteropod  nor  cephalopod  and  only  21  species  of  braohiopods.  Traces 
of  fieh  remains  have  been  obtained  among  them  in  the  form  of  bones  and 
coprolitio  debris.  So  far  as  observation  has  gone,  not  a  single  Silurian 
species  has  been  certainly  detected  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Britain, 
with,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  the  sole  exception  of  the  long-lived 
and  universally  diffused  Atrjfpa  reticularis.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, from  the  meagre  list  of  fossils  from  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  that  either  the  conditions  for  the  existence  or 
those  for  the  fossilization  of  the  early  Devonian  fauna  must  have  been 
singularly  unfavourable  in  the  south-west  of  England.  It  would  be  rash 
to  argue  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  Silurian  fauna  from  the  unsatis- 
factory evidence  of  these  rocks. 

Middle. — As  above  remarked,  this  is  the  great  storehouse  of  Devonian 
fossils  in  the  south-west  of  England.  In  this  &una,  as  tabulated  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  there  are  8  protozoa,  including  5  species  of  Stramatapora^  of 
whicb  8.  concerUrica  and  S,  placenta  are  characteristic ;  24  genera  and  48 
species  of  actinozoa,  among  which  the  corals  Acervularia  (7  species), 
Alveolit^  (4),  Oyathophyllwm  (12),  FavonteSj  Pleurodiciyum,  and  Petraia  are 
conspicuous;  6  genera  and  12  species  of  orinoids  {Hexacrinus,  Cyatko^ 
crinus,  Ovpressocrinua,  &o,)  ;  a  pteropod  ( Tentaculiies  annukUua) ;  5  genera 
and  6  species  of  crustaceans,  which  are  all  tiilobites  (Phacops  gnmn- 
latua,  P.  latifrons,  P.  punclaius,  Bronteus  flabdlifer^  Cheirurus  artiadaius, 
Harpes  macrod^ludus).  The  bryozoa  are  represented  by  6  genera 
and  7  species.  The  brachiopods  are  the  most  abundant  forms, 
numbering  at  present  23  genera  and  80  species  out  of  a  total  British 
Devonian  list  of  26  genera  and  116  species.  Among  them  are  Athyris 
eoncentrica,  A.  lachryma^  Atrypa  reticularis,  A.  desquamata,  Camaraphoria 
rhomhoidea,  Cyrtina  Lemarlii,  Orthis  siriaiula,  Bhynchondla  acuminata,  B. 
pugnus,  Pentamerus  brevirostrisj  Spirifera  Vemeuili  (disjuncta),  Stringo- 
cephahis  Burtini,  Uncites  gryphus,  &o*  The  lamellibranchs  are  poorly 
represented,  13  genera  only  occurring,  many  of  them  represented  by  only 
one  species ;  the  most  common  genera  being  Pterinea,  Avieuhpecien,  and 
Megaiodon.  The  gasteropods  are  likewise  present  in  but  small  numbers 
and  variety ;  12  genera  and  86  species  have  been  enumerated.  Of  these 
species,  5  (Acro<mlia  vetusta,  Loxonema  rugiferum,  L.  tumidum,  Murchisonia 
angvlaia,  and  JIf.  spinosa)  survived  into  the  Carboniferous  period.  The 
oephalopods  are  represented  by  5  genera,  the  most  abundant  specifically 
being  Oyrtoceras  (12  species),  Orihoeeras  ^8),  and  Ooniatites  (12);  one 
species  of  Nautilus  also  occurs.  Of  the  total  list  of  fossils  a  large  propor- 
tion is  found  in  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Upper. — ^From  the  calcareous  portions  of  the  Petherwin  and  Pilton 
beds  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  a  considerable  number  of  fossils  has  been 
obtained.  Among  the  more  characteristic  of  these  we  find  1 1  species  of 
the  coiled  cephalopod  Clymenia  (C.  undulata,  C.  UBvigata,  C.  striaid),  a 
number  of  species  of  Ooniatites  (O.  intumescens,  G.  multilohcUus,,  O,  retrorsus^ 
O,  auris),  Bactrites  SchlotheinUj  the  trilobites  Phacops  granulatus  and  P. 
latifronSj  the  small  ostracod  Entomis  (Cypridina)  serrcUo-siriaia,  the  brachio- 
pods Spirifera  Vemeuili  or  disjuncta,  Strophomena  rhomhoidalis,  Ohonetes  har- 
drensiSy  Productus  subaculeatusi  and  the  lamellibranch  CucuUeea  Hardingii, 
Some  traces  of  fishes,  referred  to  Coccosteus,  have  been  recently  found. 
The  Marwood  and  Baggy  Point  beds  have  also  yielded  traces  of  land 
plants,  such  as  Knorria  dichotoma  and  Paleeopteris  Mtbemica,  the  latter  fern 
being  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Ireland. 
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The  higher  red  and  yellow  sandy  portions  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
rocks  shade  up  insensibly  at  Barnstaple  in  North  Devon  into  strata 
which  by  iheir  fossils  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series.  But  in  no  other  locality  save  these  south-western 
districts  can  such  a  passage  be  observed.  In  all  other  places  the  Oar- 
boniferous  system,  where  its  true  base  can  be  seen,  passes  down  into 
the  red  sandy  and  marly  strata  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  without 
marine  fossils.  Of  the  total  known  Devonian' organisms  of  Britain  32 
genera  and  51  species  pass  up  into  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Central  Europe. — A  large  tract  of  Devonian  rocks  extends  across 
the  heart  of  Europe  from  the  north  of  France  through  the  Ardennes,  the 
south  of  Belgium,  and  Bhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia  and  Nassau.  But 
that  the  same  rocks  have  a  much  wider  spread  under  younger  formations 
which  cover  them  is  shown  by  theiv  reappearance  far  to  the  west  in 
Brittany,^  and  to  the  east  in  the  Harz  and  tne  Thuringer  Wald«  In  the 
Belgian  and  Eifelian  tracts  they  have  been  subdivided  as  under : 


Belgium  and  the  North  of  France  * 
Fammenien,    coDsisting    of    two 
fades: 

(6)  Paammites  da  Gondfos  (Ck)]i- 
drasien),  in  which  six  zones 
are  distingnished  (CueuUaBa 
HardingiU  Spirifera  Vemeuilit 
BhynehoneUa  JOiummUi,  OrthU 
crenittriOf  Phaeops  latf/rons, 
Palasopieris  hibemiea,  Spheno- 

fterUflaoeida,  Ac). 
Schistes  de  Famenne,  diyi- 
dble  into  four  zones,  (1)  that 
of  Spirifera  distam,  (2)  of 
BhynokoneOa  lelieruiBf  (3)  of 
BhynehoneUa  Dumonti,  (4)  of 

JBhynehoneUa  OmdUwi. 
Frasnien,  yarying  in  composition 
and  orsanio  contents  in  different 
parts  of  the  Devonian  basins.    In 
tiie  Dinant  basin  it  consists  of 
(6)  Schistes  de  Matagne  (6r<mta- 
tites  retrortua^   Cardium  pal* 
matum^  Ckimarophoria  tumida, 
BaeMtes  9ubc(micu$^  Entomit 
{Cwmdina)  terrato-kriaid), 
(a)    Colcaires    et    schistes    de 
Frasne,  with  abundant  fossils 
{BrorUeu8jlabellifer,0<miatite8 
intumeacens,    Spirifera     Ver^ 
neuCif  Sp.  pamyrhyneka,  Sp. 
orhdiana,    Spirigera    ooneeti" 
trica,  Airypa  retieularii,  Bhyfh- 
choneOa     euboides^     Camaro- 
phoria  formoaa^  Beoeplaculitee 
Neptum).         


Bhlneland.* 


(c)  Sandstones  and  shales  (Spirifera 
VerneuUij  Produdue  iubactUeaiua, 
CueutUea  Hardingii,  Entomis 
{Cypridina)  eerrato-tiriata). 


(Jb)  Shales  and  marls  (floniaiilee  re- 
trorsuB^  O,  primardiaUa,  Ortho' 
cerae  wbflexuoeum,  Bactriiee 
gracUie,  Pleurotomaria  turhinea, 
Cardiola  retrottriata,  EiUamu 
terrato-striata,  &c.). 


.(a)  Goboides  beds, — ^Nodnlar  crum- 
bling limestone  (Kramenzelkalk), 
dolomitio  marl,  and  shaly  lime- 
stone (Spirifera  VemeuUi,  Sp,  Vrii, 
Airyfa  retieularie,  Bhynehondla 
eubotdes,  Produdue  eubctcuieatue, 
Camarophoria  formoea,  Beeep^ 
iaeulitee  Nepium), 


I 


'  A  ridge  of  Devonian  rocks  stretches  eastward  nnder  the  south  of  England  (where 
its  existence  has  been  proved  by  well-boringB  at  London),  and  no  donbt  joins  the 
Devonian  area  of  the  Boalonnais. 

'  See  Dewalque's  **  Prodrome,"  Monrlon's  **  Geologie  de  la  Belgiqne,*'  and  especially 
Gosselet's  **  Esqnisse  G^lo^qne." 

'  See  the  elaborate  series  of  papers  by  E.  Kayser  in  the  Zeiteehrift  DeiiUek,  Oeol, 
Qeeea.  vob.  xxu.  (1870)  to  xxvi.    F.  Manrer,  N.  Jahrb.  1880, 1882. 
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Belgium  and  the  Korth  of  FYance. 

'Givetien.  The  great  limestone  of 
the  middle  Devonian  aeries,  well 
seen  at  G  ivet.  Among  the  abundant 
characteristic  fossils  are  Spirt/era 
mediotexta^  8p,  undifera,  Siringo- 
oephalua  Burttnit  Uncites  gryphuSf 
Megaiodon  cuouUaius,  Murchiionia 
coronata,  M.  hilineatct,  Cyatko' 
phyUum  quadrigeminutny  HdioUtes 
porosa. 

In  the  basin  of  Namnr  the  con- 
glomemte  of  Pairy-Bony  lies  below 
the  limestone,  ana  oontams  a  band 
of  sandstone  with  plants  {Lepido- 
dendron  Gaspianum). 

fEifelien,  Shales  (Schistes  de 
Gouvin),  with  Calce<^  sanddUna, 
Phaoops  lattfrons,  Spirifera  curvata, 
8p.  subcuapidatay  ep.  elegam, 
Spirigera  conceiUrica,  Pentameriie 
galeatus,  Strophdlona  prodtusUndesy 
&c. 

Ooblenzienor  Grauwacke,  com- 
posed of  four  zones  of  greywackc, 
sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerate 

g~^oudingue  de  Bumot,  Ahrleu, 
nndsrUckien),with  PUurodictyum 
probiematioum,  Chonetes  plebeian 
Strophomena  depresMf  Strophomena 
dalsidensiey  Leptana  MurohUoniit 
Bhynchoiieila  orbignyaiuiy  Spirifera 
subctutpidata,  8p,  cuUrijugaia, 
Sp.  paradozoy  Calceola  eandalina, 
numerous  Ptertwe«. 
Taunusien,  consisting  of  the  Gres 
d'Anor  {Spirifera  paradoxa,  Sp. 
Bisehofflt  Spirigera  undata,  &c.). 


AhineUuid. ' 

(6)  Stringooephalns  group,  consist- 
ing of  tbe  great  Eifel  limestone 
with  undenying  crinoidai  beds 
(Stringocephalus  Burtini,  Spirifera 
undata,  Produetus  subaadeatiUf 
PentameruB  gaUatus,  Atrypa  re- 
ticulari»i  Ckdceola  sandalina,  and 
many  corals  and  crinoida). 

(a)  Cidceola  group, — marly  limo- 
stones  full  of  Cal^ola  sandalina^ 
Spirifera  concerUrica^  Camaro- 
phoria  miororhyneha,  &o.,  resting 
upon  impure  shaly  fermginons 
limestone  and  grey  wacke,  marked 
by  an  abundance  of  Spirifera 
ctUtrijugatat  Bfipnchonella  Orbig- 
nyana,  Atrypa  reticularis,  Phaeopt 
latifrons,  &c. 


o;    Upper    Greywaoke    (Vichfcer- 
BchicntenX  with  Chonetes  sarcinu- 
lata,  Ch,  diUitaia,  BhynchoneUa 
orbignyana,  numerous  Plerinete. 

(6)  Ahr  group, — ^greywacke  shales 
with  Chonetes  sarcinulata^  C. 
dilatata,  BhynchoneUa  Liwmica, 
Spirifera  ^radoxa,  Sp,  speciosus, 
many  species  of  Pterinea,  Pleuro- 
tomarioy  and  Murchisonia, 

(a)  Coblentz  group,  greywacke  and 
clay-slate  {Leptxna  latieosta, 
Chonetes  sarcinulaia,  B/iyneho- 
JieUa  Livonica,  Pleiirodictytim 
prdblematicum,  &c.). 


Gedinnion,  comprising  an  upper 
group  of  shales  and  sandstones 
and  a  lower  group  of  fossiliferous 
shales,  quartzo-phyllades,  quart- 
zites,  and  conglomerates.  The 
fossils  in  the  lower  group  comprise 
Dalmanites,  JSomahnotus  Boemeri, 
Primitia  Jonesii,  Tentaculites  gran- 
dis,  T.  irregularis^  Spirifera  Mercuri, 
Orthis  VerneuUi,  jPterinea  ovalis, 
\    &c. 

In  the  Harz,  according  to  the  researches  of  F.  Boemer  and  K.  A. 
Lessen,  the  Devonian  system,  which  is  there  largely  developed,  consists 
of  a  lower  group  of  quartzates,  grey wackes,  flinty  slates,  clay  slates,  and 
associated  bands  of  diabase,  a  middle  group  composed  of  the  characteristic 
Stringocephalus-limostone  with  diabase  tujGfe,  and  an  upper  group 
consisting  of  limestones,  shales,  and  schalsteins,  with  the  usual  Spin/era 
Femeuili  and  Entomis  sen'oto-atriata,  Eepresentatives  of  the  same  system 
reappear  with  local  petrographical  modifications,  but  with  a  remarkable 
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persistence  of  general  paladontological  characters,  in  Eastern  Thnringia, 
Franconia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  the  north  of  Moravia,  and  East  Galicia. 
Devonian  rocks  have  been  detected  among  the  crumpled  formations  of 
the  Styrian  Alps  hy  means  of  the  evidence  of  abtmdant  corals,  clymenias, 
gasteropods,  lamellibranchs,  and  other  organic  remains.  Perhaps  in 
other  tracts  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  in  the  Carpathian  range,  similar 
shales,  limestones,  and  dolomites,  though  as  yet  unfossiliferous,  but 
containing  ores  of  silver,  lead,  mercury,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  other  metals, 
may  be  referable  to  the  Devonian  system.  To  the  west  of  the  central 
area  the  system  has  been  recognized  by  its  fossils  in  the  Boulonnais, 
where  it  is  well  exposed.  In  the  Faladozoic  ridge  of  Brittany,  also,  as 
was  many  years  ago  shown  by  De  Yemeuil  and  De  Gerville,  the  system 
is  represented  by  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  which  in  the  lower  part 
consist  of  sandstones,  chiefly  of  greenish  colours,  alternating  with  shales 
and  followed  by  courses  of  grey  or  black  limestone  and  shale,  above 
which  lies  an  upper  group  of  shales,  crumbling  micaceous  sandstones,  and 
some  limestone.  Again  the  central  Silurian  zone  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  bands  of  Devonian  rocks  (with  broad- 
winged  spirifers  and  other  characteristic  fossils),  which  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  and  altered. 

Throughout  Central  Europe  there  occurs,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Devonian  areas,  evidence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  in  the  form 
of  intercalated  beds  of  diabase,  diabase-tuff,  schalstein,  and  porphyroid. 
These  rocks  are  conspicuous  in  the  "  greenstone  "  tract  of  the  Harz,  in 
Nassau,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Here  and  there 
the  tuff-bands  are  crowded  with  organic  remains.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
remark  that  over  considerable  areas  (Ardennes,  Harz,  Sudeten-Gebirgo, 
<&c.)  the  Devonian  sedimentary  formations  have  assumed  a  more  or  less 
schistose  character,  and  appear  as  quartzo-phyllades,  quartzites,  and  other 
more  or  less  crystalline  rocks  which  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  beloug 
to  the  Archaean  series,  but  in  which  recogni2sable  Devonian  fossils  -  have 
been  found.  At  numerous  places  also  they  have  been  invaded  by  masses 
of  granite,  quartz-poi-phvry,  or  other  eruptive  rocks,  round  which  they 
present  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  contact  metamorphism  (p.  578). 
With  these  changes  may  have  been  connected  the  abundant  mineral 
veins  (Devon,  Cornwall,  Westphalia,  &c.),  whence  large  quantities  of 
iron,  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals  have  been  obtained. 

Russia. — In  the  north-east  of  Europe  the  Devonian  and  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  types  appear  to  be  united,  the  limestones  and  marine 
organisms  of  the  one  being  interstratifled  with  the  fish-bearing 
sandstones  and  shales  of  the  other.  In  Bussia,  as  was  shown  in  the 
great  work  "Bussia  and  the  Ural  Mountains"  by  Murchison,  De 
Vemeuil,  and  Keyserling,  rocks  intermediate  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  formations  cover  an  extent  of 
surface  larger  than  the  British  Islands.  This  wide  development  arises, 
not  from  the  thickness,  but  from  the  undisturbed  horizontal  character  of 
the  strata.  Like  the  Bussian  Silurian  deposits,  they  remain  to  this  day 
nearly  as  flat  and  unaltered  as  they  were  originally  laid  down.  Judged 
by  mere  vertical  depth,  they  present  but  a  meagre  representative  of  the 
massive  Devonian  greywacke  and  limestone  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  of  Britain.  Yet  vast  as  is  the  area  over  which  they  con- 
stitute the  surface  rock,  it  probably  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  their  total 
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extent;  for  tliey  are  found  turned  up  from  under  the  newer  foimations 
along  the  flank  of  the  Ural  chain.  It  would  thus  seem  that  they  spread 
continuously  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Eussia  in  Europe.  Though 
almost  everywhere  undisturbed,  they  afford  evidenoe  of  some  terrestrial 
oscillation  between  the  time  of  their  formation  and  that  of  the  Silurian 
rocks  on  which  they  rest,  for  they  are  found  gradually  to  overlap  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  beds. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Bussian  rooks  of  this  age,  as  was  firat 
signalized  by  Murchison  and  his  associates,  lies  in  the  union  of  the 
elsewhere  distinct  Devonian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  types.  In  some 
districts  these  rocks  consist  largely  of  limestones,  in  others  of  red 
sandstones  and  marls.  In  the  former  they  present  molluscs  and  other 
marine  organisms  of  kno\Mi  Devonian  species ;  in  the  latter  they  afford 
remains  of  fishes,  some  of  which  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  The  distribution  of  these  two 
palseontological  facies  in  Bussia  is  traced  by  Murchison  to  the  litho- 
logical  characters  of  the  rocks,  and  consequent  original  diversities  of 
physical  conditions,  rather  than  to  differences  of  age.  Indeed,  oases 
occur  where  in  the  same  band  of  rock  Devonian  shells  and  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  fishes  lie  commingled.  In  the  belt  of  the  formation  which 
extends  southwards  from  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea,  the  strata 
consist  of  sands  and  marls,  and  contain  only  fish  remains.  Traced 
through  the  Baltic  provinces,  they  are  found  to  pass  into  red  and  green 
marls,  clays,  thin  limestones,  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  gypsum*  In 
some  of  the  calcareous  bands  such  fossils  occur  as  Orihis  atriaiulaj 
Spiriferina  prisca,  Lepteena  productoideSf  Spirifera  calcarcUay  Spirorbis  ompha- 
hides,  and  Orthoceraa  gubfusiforine.  In  the  higher  beds  Holoptychius  and 
other  well-known  fishes  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  occur.  Followed 
still  foLi'ther  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  watershed  between  Orel  and 
Woronesch,  the  Devonian  rocks  lose  their  red  colour  and  sandy  character, 
and  become  thin-bedded  yellow  limestones,  and  dolomites  with  soft 
green  and  blue  marls.  Traces  of  salt  deposits  are  indicated  by  occa- 
sional saline  springs.  It  is  evident  that  the  geographical  conditions 
of  the  Bussian  area  during  the  Devonian  period  must  have  closely 
resembled  those  of  the  Bhine  basin  and  central  England  duiing  the 
Triassic  period. 

The  Bussian  Devonian  rocks  have  been  classified  as  follows : 

fed  and  white  sandatone  and  grden  marls,— nnmerous  fiah  remains, 
particularly  JSclopttichiM  nAilmimus,  Glyptosteua^  favotuSf  Dip- 
topterui  fnacroce^jhaltu. 
{Limestones,  clays,  marls,  dolomite,  and  gynaum, — ^numerous  cba- 
racteristio  Deyonian  shells  and  criiioias,  also  Holoplffehius 
ndfnlimmus. 
{In  some  districts  red  and  green  limestones  with  red  marls  and 
Middle  Devonian  fossils;  in  others  (North  Liyonia)  sandstones 
and  clays,  with  numerous  fish  remains  of  the  genera  OstooZeptV, 
Dipterus,  Diplopterus,  AderciepU,  and  others  found  also  in  the 
Caithness  flags  of  Scotland. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  passage  of  the  uppermost  Devonian  rocks 
of  Bussia  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

North  America. — The  Devonian  system,  as  developed  in  tlie 
noiiihern  States,  and  eastern  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  presents  much 


Upper  Devonian 
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geological  interest  in  the  ntiion  whicli  it  contains  of  the  same  two 
Sistinct  petrographical  and  biological  types  found  in  Europe.  Traced 
along  the  Alleghany  chain  through  Pennsylvania  into  New  York,  the 
Devonian  rooks  are  found  to  contain  a  characteristic  suite  of  marine 
organisms  comparable  with  those  of  the  Devonian  system  of  Europe. 
But  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  range  of  Silurian  hills  in  the  north- 
eastern States,  we  encounter  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  a 
succession  of  red  and  yellow  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales  nearly 
devoid  of  marine  organisms,  yet  full  of  land-plants^  and  with  occasional 
traces  of  fish  remains. 

The  marine  or  Devonian  type  has  been  grouped  in  the  following 
subdivisions  by  the  geologists  of  New  York : 

Oatskill  Bed  SandBtone. 
Chemung  group. 
Portage  glroup. 
Genesee  group. 
Hamilton  group. 
.MarcelluB  group. 

{GomiferouB  or  Upper  Helderbeig  group. 
Schoharie  Grit. 
Oauda-galU  Grit. 

In  the  Lower  Devonian  series  traces  of  terrestrial  plants  (Pnhphyton^ 
Catdopieris,  &o.^  have  been  detected,  even  as  far  west  as  Onio.  Corals 
(cyathophylloid  forms,  with  Favontes,  Syringopora,  &c.)  abound,  especially 
in  the  Cfomiferous  Limestone,  perhaps  the  most  remarKable  mass  of  coral- 
rock  in  the  American  Palaeozoic  series,  and  from  which  Hall  has  made  a 
magnificent  collection  of  specimens.  Among  the  brachiopods  are  species 
of  FerUa/merus^  StHcJdandinia^  Bhynchonellay  and  others,  with  the  charac- 
teristic European  form  Spirifera  cultrifugata,  and  the  world-wide  Atrypa 
reticularis.  The  trilobites  include  the  genera  DalmaniteSf  Proetw,  and 
Fhacops.  The  earliest  known  traces  of  American  fishes  occur  in  the 
Oomiferous  group.  They  consist  of  ichthyodorulites,  and  teeth  of 
cestraciont  and  hybodont  placoids,  and  plates,  bones,  and  teeth  of  some 
peculiar  ganoids  (Macropetalichthys,  Onyckodus), 

In  the  Hamilton  formation  (embracing  the  Marcellus  shale,  the 
Hamilton  beds,  and  the  Genesee  shale)  remains  of  land-plants  occur,  but 
much  less  abundantly  than  among  the  rocks  of  New  Brunswick. 
Brachiopods  are  especially  abundant  among  the  sandy  beds  in  the  centre 
of  the  formation.  They  comprise,  as  in  Europe,  many  broad-winged 
spirifers  {S.  mucroncUuSj  &c.),  with  species  of  Productus,  Vhonetes,  Athyris^ 
&c.  The  earliest  American  goniatites  have  been  noticed  in  these  beds. 
Newberry  has  described  a  gigantic  fish  (JHmcMvys)  from  the  Black  Shale 
of  Ohio. 

The  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  have  yielded  land-plants  and 
fuooids,  also  some  crinoids,  numerous  broad-winged  spirifers,  with 
AvicuLse^  and  a  few  other  lamellibranchs.  These  strata  in  the  New  York 
region  consist  of  shales  and  laminated  sandstones,  which  attain  a 
maximum  thickness  there  of  upwards  of  2000  feet,  but  die  out  entirely 
towards  the  interior.  They  are  covered  by  a  mass  of  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates — the  CatskiU  group,  which  is  2000  or  3000  feet  deep  in  the 
CatskiU  Mountains,  and  thickens  along  the  Appalachian  region  to  5000  or 
6000  feet.  Those  red  arenaceous  rocks  bear  a  striking  similarity  in  their 
lithological  and  biological  characters  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Europe. 
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As  a  whole  they  are  unfossiliferous^  but  they  have  Yielded  some  ferns 
like  those  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Ireland  and  Sootland 
(Palseapteria)^  some  charaoteristic  genera  of  fish,  as  HohptycJUua  and 
JBoihriolepiSy  and  a  large  lamellibranoh  closely  resembling  the  Irish 
Anodcmta.  The  Old  B^  Sandstone  development,  found  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  crystalline  ridge  which  runs  southward  &om  Oanada  &r  into 
the  States,  is  described  at  p.  718. 


n.  OLD  RED  SAlNDSTONB  TYPE. 

§  1.    General    Characters. 

Under  the  name  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  comprised  a  yast  and 
still  imperfectly  described  series  of  red  sandstones,  shales,  and  con- 
glomerates, intermediate  in  age  between  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
Britain.  These  rocks  were  termed  "Old"  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  somewhat  similar  series  overlying  the  Coal-me€tsures,  to 
which  the  name  "New'^  Bed  Sandstone  was  applied.  When  the 
term  Devonian  was  adopted,  it  speedily  supplantea  that  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  inasmuch  as  it  was  founded  on  a  type  of  marine  strata  of 
wide  geographical  extent,  whereas  the  latter  term  described  what 
appeared  to  be  merely  a  British  and  local  development.  For  the 
reasons  already  given,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  tide  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  as  descriptive  of  a  remarkable  suite  of  deposits  to 
which  there  is  little  or  nothing  analogous  in  typical  Deyonian  rocks. 
The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
British  Isles.  It  was  deposited  m  separate  areas  or  basins,  the  sites 
of  some  of  which  can  still  be  traced.  Their  diversities  of  sediment 
and  discrepance  of  organic  contents  point  to  the  absence,  or  at  least 
rare  existence,  of  any  direct  communication  between  them.  It  was 
maintained  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen,  and  has  been 
more  recently  enforced  by  Sir  A.  C.  Bamsay,  that  these  basins  were 
lakes  or  inland  seas.  The  character  of  the  strata,  the  absence  of 
unequivocally  marine  fossils,  the  presence  of  land  plants  and  of 
numerous  ganoid  fishes  which  have  their  modem  representatives  in 
rivers  and  Takes,  suggest  and  support  this  opinion,  which  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  geologists.  The  red  arenaceous  and  marly 
beds  which,  with  their  fish  remains  and  land  plants,  occupy  a  depth 
of  many  thousand  feet  between  the  top  of  tne  Upper  Silurian  and 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  systems,  are  regarded  as  the 
deposits  of  a  series  of  lakes  or  inland  seas  formed  by  the  uprise  of 
portions  of  the  Silurian  sea-floor.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
these  lacustrine  basins  must  have  existed  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
thickness  of  the  deposits  formed  in  them,  but  by  the  complete 
change  which  took  place  in  the  marine  fauna  between  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period.    The 
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prolific  fauna  of  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  was  driven  away 
from  Western  Europe  by  the  geographical  reyolutions  which,  among 
other  changes,  produced  the  lake-basins  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
When  a  marine  population — crinoids,  corals,  and  shells — once  more 
overspread  that  area,  it  was  a  completely  different  one.  So  thorough 
a  change  must  have  demanded  a  long  interval  of  time. 

Rocks. — ^As  shown  by  the  name  of  the  type,  red  sandstone  is  the 
predominant  rock.  The  colour  varies  from  a  light  brick-red  to  a 
deep  chocolate-brown,  and  occasionally  passes  into  green,  yellow,  or 
mottled  tints.  The  sandstones  are  for  the  most  part  granular 
siliceous  rocks,  where  the  component  grains  of  clear  quartz  are  coated 
and  held  together  by  a  crust  of  earthy  ferric  oxide.  Scattered 
pebbles  of  quartz  or  of  various  crystalline  rocks  are  frequently 
noticeable  among  the  sandstones,  and  this  character  affords  a  passage 
into  conglomerate.  The  latter  rock  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  m 
many  Old  Bed  Sandstone  districts.  It  varies  in  thickness  &om  a 
mere  thin  bed  up  to  successive  massive  beds,  having  a  united  thick- 
ness of  several  thousand  feet.  The  pebbles  vary  much  in  com- 
position. In  some  beds  they  are  chiefly  of  quartz,  in  others  of 
gremite,  syenite,  quartz-porphyry,  gneiss,  greywacke,  or  other  crystal- 
line or  compact  rocks.  They  are  sometimes  tolerably  angular, 
particularly  where  the  conglomerate  rests  upon  schists  or  other  rocks 
which  weather  into  angular  blocks.  In  the  upper  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, thick  accumulations  of  subangular  conglomerate  or  breccia 
recall  some  glacial  deposits  of  modern  times.  For  the  most  part 
the  stones  in  the  conglomerates  are  well  rounded,  sometimes  indeed 
remarkably  so,  even  when  they  are  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
Their  size  ranges  up  to  blocks  five  feet  or  more  in  length ;  but  these 
larger  masses  are  usually  angular  fragments  that  have  been  derived 
from  rocks  in  the  immeaiate  neighbourhood.  The  smaller  rounded 
blocks  must  often  have  come  from  some  distance ;  at  least  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  near  source  for  them.  Bands  of  red  and  green 
clay  or  marlite  occur,  in  which  seams  and  nodules  of  cornstone  may 
not  infrequently  be  observed.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  sandstones 
assume  a  flaggy  character,  and  sometimes  pass  into  fine  grey  or  olive- 
coloured  shales  and  flagstones.  Organic  remains  occur  in  some  of 
these  grey  beds,  but  are  usually  absent  from  the  red  strata,  though 
in  some  of  the  conglomerates  teeth,  scales,  and  broken  bones  of  fishes 
are  not  uncommon.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  peculiar  very  hard 
(^careous  and  bituminous  flagstones  are  largely  developed,  and  have 
yielded  the  chief  part  of  tiie  remarkable  ichthyic  fauna  of  the 
system.  In  Scotland,  also,  contemporemeously  erupted  porphyrites, 
felsites,  and  tuffs  play  an  important  part  in  the  petrography  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  seeing  that  they  attain  a  thickness  m  some  places 
of  more  than  6000  feet,  and  form  important  ranges  of  hills. 

Life. — No  greater  contrast  is  to  be  found  between  the  organic 
contents  of  any  two  successive  groups  of  rock  than  that  which  is 
presented  by  a  comparison  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Old  Bed  Sand- 
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Btone  systems  of  Westetn  Europe.  The  abundaot  marine  lanna  of 
the  Ladlow  period  entirely  disappeared  from  the  region.  As  soon  as 
the  rod  tocks  begin,  the  fossils  rapidly  die  out.  Yet  that  the  Upper 
Silurian  fauna  continued  to  live  ou  outside  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstoua 
areas  is  proYod  by  the  occurrence  of  Silurian  species  of  Orthoeeraa, 
QraftolUe,  Sea.,  in  a  zone  of  the  Scottish  Old  Eed  Sandstone  5000  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  system.  On  the  land  that  surrounded  tho 
lakes  or  inland  seas  of  the  period,  there  grew  the  oldest  terreutriaL 
vegetation  of  which  more  than  mere  fragments  are  known.  It  has 
beeu  scantily  preserved  in  the  ancient  lake-bottoms  in  Europe; 
more  abundantly  in  Gasp^  and  New  Brunswick.  The  American 
localities  have  yielded  to  the  researches  of  Principal  BawBoa  of 


a,  specdmen  of  the  plant  |  not  size;  b,  frDotiflratioa ;  e,  emp^  spore-Maes. 

Houtreal  no  fewer  than  118  species  of  land-plants.  They  are 
almost  all  acrogens,  lycopods  and  ferns  being  largely  predominant. 
Among  the  distinctive  forms  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 
Psilopnyton  (Eig.  331),  Arthrostigma,  Leplopkleum,  and  ProtoiMtites. 
Forty-niue  ferna  include  the  genera  FaUeapteria  {Cydo^eria), 
Netirapteris,  Sphenopteris,  and  some  tree-ferns  (Poorontus,  Cavio- 
pteria).  Lepidodendroid  and  sigillaroid  plants  abound,  as  well  as 
calamites.     Higher  forms  of  vegetation  are  represented  by  a  few 
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conifere  (Dadoasyhn,  Ormom/hn,^  &o.).  Prom  a  locality  on  Lake 
Erie,  Dr.  Dawson  describes  a  fragment  of  diootyledononfl  wood,  not 
onlike  that  of  some  modern  trees — the  most  ancient  fragment  of 


Fia.  332. — Lowes  Old  Bid  Banimtonb  Fibbes. 
a,  Oepbalupii  lijeOi  (Ag.)  (aide  view),  rasteied  bv  Prof.  E.  R&j  L«nfee«ter,  F.B.E  ; 
b,  Ostedepii  mioroleradotua  (Sedgw.  and  Mtmh.),  reetored  bj  Di.  B.  H.  Trnqnalr, 
F.BB. ;  e,  DipteniB  Valescieunesii  (Sedgw.  uid  Hnrch.),  from  b  sketch  by  Dr. 
Tiaquair;  d,  Cocooateoa  decipienB  (Ag.) ;  b,  AoantbodeB  Uitohslll  (Eg.),  For&nhire, 
frmn  A  dket^  bj  Mr.  B.  N.  Feachl 

an  an?iospenDons  ezogen  yet  discovered.  So  abundant  are  these 
T^etable  remains  that  in  some  layers  they  actually  fotcn  thin  seams 
of  coal. 

'  Pnlolaxitm,  included  by  Di.  DawKm  anwrng  tbe  Conifwm,  fa  relegated  by  Mr. 
Oamitherg  to  the  Algs  under  the  name  o(  NmuUophycvi—a  genus  alio  foaud  in  the 
Upper  Silnrtau  rookiof  N.  Walee. — Month.  Miero*i:opical  Joum.  1B72. 
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The  intercBt  of  this  flora  is  heightened  by  the  discoTery  of  the 

foct  that  liie  primeval  foreeta  were  not  withont  the  ham  of  insect 

life.     The  moat  ancient  known  relics   of  insect  forms   have   been 

recovered  from  the  Devonian  strata  of  New  Brunswick.    They  are  all 

neuropterona  wings,  and  have  been  referred  by  Mr.  Scudder  of  Boston 

to  four  species  combining  a  remarkable  union  of  characters  now 

foand  in  distinct  orders  of  insects.      In  one  fragment  he  obaerved  a 

Btmctnre  which  he  could  only  compare  to  the  stridulating  organ  o£ 

some  male  Orthoptera.     Another  win^  indicates  the  existence  of  a 

gigantic  Ephemera,  with  a  apread  of  wing  extending  to  five  inches. 

The  exjstence  of  myriapoda  in  the  forests  of  this  ancient  period 

has  recently  been  shown   oy  Mr.  B,  N.  Peach,  who  finda  that  the 

so-called  S^m^ecarU,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  larval  form  of  isopod 

crustacean,   really   contains  two  genera  of 

chilognathous  myriapoda,  differing  ftom  other 

known  forma,  foaail  and  recent,  in  their  leas 

differentiated  strnctnre,  each  body  segment 

being  separate,  and  aupplied  with  only  one 

pair  of  walking  legs. 

The  water-baams  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone were,  on  the  whole,  singulatlv  devoid 
of  life;  at  least,  remains  of  it  nave  been  but 
meagrely  preserved.      The   fauna    consists 
almwt  wholly  of  fishes.     Among  these  the 
Ptercupie  survived  for  a  while  from  Upper 
Biluriao  times.     With  it  there  lived  other 
members  of  the  same  sub-order  of  placodei^ 
matous  ganoids,  notably  the  curious  saddler's 
knife-like  GepJudaapis,  the  allied  Attehenaapa, 
the  Coceosteus,  and   Ftericktkys   (Fig.  332). 
The  aub-order  of  Acanthodiana  attained  its 
chief  development  in  these  lakes,  the  genera 
AomUhodes,  Diplaaanihva,  and  Chsiracanthiu 
being    characteristic    and    abundant.     The 
OroasoplerygidiB,  ao  remarkable  for  the  central 
scaly  lobe  of  their  fins  and  represented  at  the   present  time   by 
PotypUruB,  swarmed  in  the  waters,  some  of  the  moat  characteristic 
genera  being  OsteolepU,  Didopterua,  Eolo^yohius,  Glyptolepis,  Pha- 
neroplewon,  OlyptoUemus,  Glyptf^omue.    The  modem  Geratodva  of 
the   Queensland  rivers  had  a  closely  allied  representative  in   the 
abundant  Dipterm  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  lakea.    The  largest  fish 
of  the  European  basin  was  the  Asterolepis,  the  cnirasa-like  cephalic 
shield  of  which  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  twenty,  with  a  breadth 
of  sixteen  inches.    Probably  more  gigantic  was  the  Dinichthys,  already 
referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America,  of 
which  the  head,  encased  in  strong  plates,  attained  a  length  of  three 
feet,  and  was  armed  with  a  formidable  apparatus  of  teeth, 

A    few  eurypterld  Crustacea  occur,  especially  of  the  genera 
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EuTffpterm  and  Pterygatw.  The  species  of  the  former  are  small,  but 
one  of  the  latter,  P.  angluma  (Fig.  329),  is  found  in  Scotland,  which 
must  hare  had  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet. 


§  2. — ^Looal    DeTelopment, 

Murchison,  who  strongly  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  and  Devonian  rooks  represent  different  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  same  period,  and  who  had  with  satisfaction  seen  the  adoption 
of  the  Devonian  classification  by  Continental  geologists,  endeavoured  fo 
trace  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Britain  a  threefcud  division,  like  that 
which  had  been  accepted  for  the  Devonian  system.  He  accordingly 
arranged  the  formations  as  in  the  subjoined  table : 


g^  I  Yellow  and  red  sandstones  and  oonglomerates  (TteT%eMk}f$  mc^or, 
HoZopfyo^ttM  no&t7i8nmi«<,  &c.)= Dora  Den  beds. 


^  lOiey  and  blue  oalcanons  and  bitaminoos  flagstones*  limestonea, 
^1  and  red  sandstones,  and  oonglomerates  (Diptenu^  Cktedepis^ 
g  I    AjBteroUpis,  AoarUkodes,  Pterichlhys,  &o.}= Caithness  flags. 

^  jBed  and  purple  sandstones,  grev  sandy  flagstones,  and  coarse 
>  <    oonglomerates    (Oep^kurpis,    fteraspis^    P(or]/go<iM)= Arbroath 
♦31    flag"- 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  no  district  can  these  three  sub- 
divisions be  found  together,  and  that  the  so-called  "  middle  "  formation 
occurs  only  in  one  region — the  north  of  Scotland.  The  dassifioatiou, 
therefore,  does  not  rest  upon  any  actually  ascertained  stratigraphioal 
sequence,  but  on  an  inference  from  the  organic  remains.  The  value  of 
this  inference  will  be  estimated  a  little  further  on.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  from  stratigraphioal  evidence  in  any  Old  Bed  Sandstone  district 
in  Britain  is  that  a  great  physical  and  paledontolc^cal  break  can  gene* 
rally  be  traced  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  dividing  it  into  two  completely 
distinct  series. 

As  a  whole,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  where  its  strata  are  really  red,  is, 
like  other  masses  of  red  deposits,  singularly  barren  of  organic  remains. 
The  physical  conditions  under  which  the  precipitation  of  iron  oxide  took 
place  were  evidently  un&vourable  for  the  development  of  animal  life  in 
the  same  waters.  Sir  A.  0.  Bamsay  has  connected  the  occurrence  of 
BUcH  red  formations  vnth  the  existence  of  salt  lakes,  from  the  bitter 
waters  of  which  not  only  iron  oxide  but  often  rock-salt,  magnesian  lime- 
stone, and  gypsum  were  thrown  down.^  He  points  also  to  the  presence 
of  land  plants,  footprints  of  amphibia,  and  other  indications  of  terrestrial 
sur&ces,  while  truly  marine  organisms  are  either  found  in  a  stunted  con- 
dition or  are  absent  altogether.  Where  the  strata  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, losing  their  red  colour  and  ferruginous  character,  assume  grey  or 
yellow  tinte  and  pass  into  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  condition,  they 

*  Professor  Gosselet  contends  that  the  ptrecipitation  of  iron  might  quite  well  have 
taken  place  in  the  sea,  and  he  cites  the  case  of  the  Devonian  basin  of  Dinant,  where  the 
same  bods  are  in  one  part  red  and  barren  of  organic  remains,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
same  area  are  of  the  usual  colours,  and  are  fall  of  marine  fossils.  But  the  red  colour  of 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  general,  and  is  accompanied  with  other  proofs  of  isolation 
in  the  basins  of  deposit. 
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not  infrequently  become  fossiliferotis.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark  that  some  of  the  red  conglomerates,  which  might  be 
supposed  little  likely  to  contain  organic  remains,  are  occasionally  found 
to  be  full  of  detached  scales,  plates,  and  bones  of  fishes. 

The  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  Britain,  aocordiDg  to  the  author's  re- 
searches, consists  of  the  following  subdivisions : 

2.  Upper. — Yellow  and  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  marls,  &o., 
passing  up  conformably  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and 
resting  unconformably  on  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Scmdstone  and  every  older 
formation — JSolopiycMus,  Pterichthys  major,  &o. 

1.  Lower. — Bed  sandstones,  conglomerates,  flagstones,  and  associated 
igneous  rocks,  passing  in  some  places  conformably  down  into  Upper 
Silurian  formations — Dipterua,  Coccoatem,  Cephalcutpis,  Pterygotus,  <fec. 

Lower, — In  a  memoir  on  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Western  Europe, 
the  author  has  proposed  short  names  for  the  different  detached  basins 
in  which  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  accumulated.^  The  most 
southerly  of  these  (the  Welsh  Lake)  lies  in  the  Silurian  region  extending 
from  Shropshire  into  South  Wales.  Here  the  uppermost  parts  of  the 
Silurian  system  graduate  into  red  strata,  not  less  than  10,000  feet  thick, 
which  in  turn  pass  up  conformably  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
system.  This  vast  accumulation  of  red  rocks  consists  in  its  lower 
portions  of  red  and  green  shales  and  flagstones,  with  some  white  sand- 
stones and  thin  comstones ;  in  the  central  and  chief  division,  of  red  and 
green  spotted  sandy  marls  and  clays,  vnth  red  sandstones  and  com- 
stones ;  in  the  higher  parts,  of  grey,  red,  chocolate-coloured,  and  yellow 
sandstones,  with  bands  of  conglomerate.  No  unoonformability  has  yet 
been  detected  in  any  part  of  this  series  of  rocks,  though,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  De  la  Beche,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  higher  strata,  which 
graduate  upward  into  the  Carboniferous  formations,  are  separated  from 
the  underlying  portions  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  by  a  distinct 
discordance. 

Altbough,  as  a  whole,  barren  of  organic  remains,  these  red  rocks 
have  here  and  there,  more  particularly  in  the  calcareous  zones,  yielded 
fragments  of  fishes  and  crustaceans.  In  their  lower  and  central  portions 
remains  of  the  ganoids  Cephalaapis,  Didymaapis,  Scaphaspia^  Pteraapis,  and 
CycAhaapia  have  been  found,  together  with  crustaceans  of  the  genera 
8tylonuru8j  Pterygotua,  and  Prearciurua,  and  obscure  traces  of  plants.  The 
upper  yellow  and  red  sandstones  contain  none  of  the  cephalaspid  fisbes, 
which  are  there  replaced  by  Pterichthya  and  Holoptychiua,  associated  with 
distinct  impressions  of  land-plants.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  South  Wales  and  Shropshire,  Setpula  and  Convlaria 
occur ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  point  to  the  advent  of  the 
Carboniferous  marine  fauna,  which  doubtless  existed  outside  the  British 
area  before  it  spread  over  the  site  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  basin& 

It  is  in  Scotland  that  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  shows  the  most  com- 
plete and  varied  development,  alike  in  physical  structure  and  in  organic 
contents.  Thix)ughout  that  country  the  system  is  found  everywhere  t^ 
present  a  division  into  two  well-marked  groups  of  strata,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  strong  unoonformability  and  a  complete  break  in  the  suc- 
cession of  organic  remains.  It  occurs  in  distinct  bietsins  of  deposit.  One 
of  these  occupies  the  central  valley  between  the  base  of  the  Highland 

*  Trans,  Boy,  8oc.  Edin,  vol.  xxviii.  1879. 
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moimtainB  and  the  uplands  of  the  southern  counties  (Lake  Caledonia). 
On  the  north-east  it  is  cut  off  by  the  present  coast-line  from  StoDohaven 
to  the  month  of  the  Tay.  On  the  south-west  it  ranges  by  the  island  of 
Arran  across  St.  George's  Channel  into  Ireland,  where  it  runs  almost  to 
the  western  sea-board,  flanked  on  the  north,  as  in  Scotland,  by  hills  of 
crystalline  rocks,  and  on  the  south  chiefly  by  a  Lower  Silurian  belt. 
AnoUier  distinct  and  still  larger  basin  (Lake  Orcadie)  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Highlands,  but  only  a  portion  of  it  comes  within  the  present 
area  of  Scotland.  It  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  along  the  Moray 
Firth  and  the  east  of  Boss  and  Sutherland,  and  stretches  through  Caith- 
ness and  the  Orkney  Islands  as  far  as  the  south  of  the  Shetland  group. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  at  one  time  continued  as  far  as  the  Sognefjord 
and  DalsQord  in  Norway,  where  red  conglomerates,  like  those  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  occur.  There  is  even  reason  to  infer  that  it  may  have 
ranged  eastwards  into  Bussia,  for,  as  already  stated,  some  of  its  most 
characteristic  organisms  are  found  also  among  the  DeYonian  strata  of 
that  country.  A  third  minor  area  of  deposit  (Lake  Cheviot)  lay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sonthem  uplands  over  tne  east  of  Berwickshire  and  the 
north  of  Northumberland,  including  the  area  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  A 
fourth  (Lake  of  Lome)  occupied  a  basin  on  the  flanks  of  the  south-west 
Highlands,  which  is  now  partly  marked  by  the  terraced  volcanic  hills 
of  Lome.  There  is  sufficient  diversity  of  lithological  and  pal»onto- 
l(^cal  characters  to  show  that  these  several  areas  were  on  the  whole 
distinct  basins,  separated  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  sea. 

In  the  central  basin  or  Lake  Caledonia,  the  twofold  division  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  typically  seen.  The  lower  series  of  deposits 
attains  a  maximum  depth  of  upwards  of  20,000  feet.  These  strata 
everywhere  present  traces  of  shallow-water  conditions.  The  accumula- 
tion of  so  great  a  thickness  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  subterranean  movements  which  at  first  ridged  up  the  Silurian 
sea-floor  into  land,  enclosing  separate  basins,  continued  to  deepen  these 
basins  until  eventaally  enormous  masses  of  sediment  had  slowly  gathered 
in  them.  There  are  proofs  that  the  subsidence  was  interrupted  by  occa- 
sional local  elevations.  In  Lanarkshire  this  massive  series  of  deposits 
passes  down  conformably  into  Upper  Silurian  rocks ;  elsewhere  its  base 
is  concealed  by  later  formations,  or  by  the  unoonformability  with  which 
different  horizons  rest  upon  the  older  rocks.  It  is  covered  unconform- 
ably  by  every  formation  younger  than  itself.  It  consists  of  reddish- 
brown  or  chocolate-coloured,  grey,  and  yellow  sandstones,  red  shales, 
grey  flagstones,  coarse  conglomerates,  and  occasional  bands  of  limestone 
-and  comstone.  The  grey  flagstones  and  thin  grey  and  olive  shales  and 
"  calmstones  "  are  almost  confined  to  Forfarshire,  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  basin,  and  are  known  as  the  Arbroath  flags.  One  of  the  most  marked 
lithological  features  in]  this  central  Scottish  basin  is  the  occurrence  in  it 
of  prodieious  masses  of  interbedded  volcanic  rocks.  These,  coDsisting  of 
porphynte-lavas,  felsites,  and  tufib,  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  6000 
feet,  and  form  important  chains  of  hills,  as  in  the  Pentland,  Ochil,  and 
Sidlaw  ranges.  They  lie  several  thousand  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
system,  and  are  regularly  interstratified  here  and  there  with  bands  of 
the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata.  They  point  to  the  outburst  of 
numerous  volcanic  vents  along  the  lake  or  inland  sea  in  which  the  Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  central  Scotland  was  laid  down;  and  their  disposi- 
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tion  Bhows  that  the  Tents  ranged  themselyes  in  lines  or  linear  grcmps 
parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the  great  central  yallej.    The  £ict 
that  the  igneous  rooks  are  suooeeded  hy  thousands  of  feet  of  sandstonea, 
shales,  and  oonglomerates,  without  anj  intercalation  of  lava  or  tuff,  proYes 
that  the  volcanio  episode  in  the  history  of  the  lake  oame  to  a  close  Iod^ 
before  the  lake  itself  disappeared.     As   a  rule  the  deposits  of  this 
basin  are  singularly  unfossiliferous,  though  some  portions  of  them, 
particularly  in  the  Forfieoivhire  (Arbroath)  flagstone  group,  haYe  proTod 
rich  in  fish  remains.     In  Lanarkshire  about  5000  feet  aboYe  the  base 
of  the  system  a  thin  band  of  shale  occurs,  containing  a  graptolite,  with. 
SpirorbU  Lewisii  and  Orthoeeraa  dimidiahtm^ — ^undoubtedly  Upper  Silurian 
forms.    This  interesting  fact  serYes  to  indicate  that,  though  geographical 
<^anges  had  elcYated  the  Upper  Silurian  sea-floor  partly  into  Luid  and 
partly  into  isolated  inland  water-basins,  the  sea  outside  still  contained 
an  Upper  Silurian  fauna,  which  was  ready  on  any  finYOurable  opportunity 
to  re-enter  the  tracts  from  which  it  had  been  excluded  (see  p*  628). 
The  interval  of  its  reappearance  seems  to  have  been  Yciy  brief,  howcYer, 
for  the  band  of  shale  containing  these  Upper  Silurian  marine  organisms 
is  only  a  few  inches  thick,  and  the  fossils  have  not  been  detected  on  any 
other  horizon.    With  these  exceptions,  the  fauna  of  the  formation  consists 
entirely  of  fishes  and  crustaceans.     Nine  or  more  species  of  crustaceans 
haYe  been  obtained,  chiefly  eurypterids,   but  including  one  or    two 
phyllopods.     The  large  pteiygotus  (P.  AngUom)  is  especially  charac- 
teristic, and  must  have  attained  a  great  sise,  for  some  of  the  individuals 
indicate  a  length  of  6  feet  with  a  breadth  of  1^  feet    There  occur  also  a 
smaller  species  (P.  mtnor),  two  Ewnfpteriy  three  species  of  &ylonuru$j  and 
abundant  clusters  of  crustacean  egg-packets  (Parka  dedpiens).    Seventeen 
species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained,  chiefly  from  the  Arbroath  flags.    They 
belong  to  the  sub-orders  Acanihodidm  and  Ostracoetei  O^ig*  332).  One  of  the 
most  abundant  forms  is  the  little  Acanihodes  MMiohetU.    Another  common 
fish  is  JDiplacafUhtu  graciUa.     There  occur  also  CUmaUna  Bcatiger^  0.  retiem^ 
laius^  and   0.  tmdnoto*,  Parexui  incwvm^  EuthacafUhua  (four  species), 
OephalaBpU  LyeUiiy  and  Ptera^jpU  Mitchelli.    Some  of  the  sandstones  and 
shales  are  crowded  with  indistinctly  preserved  Yegetation,  occasionaUy 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  thin  laminso  of  coal.    In  Forfarshire  the 
surfaces  of  the  shaly  flagstones  are  now  and  then  coYered  with  linear 
grass-like  plants  like  the  sedgy  vegetation  of  a  lake  or  marsh.    In  Perth- 
shire certain  layers  occur  chiefly  made  up  of   compressed  stems  of 
P9il4)phyion  (Fig.  331).    The  adjoining  land  was  doubtless  doihed  with  a 
flora  in  large  measure  lycopodiaceous. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  norjbhem  basin  (Lake  Orcadie)  is  typi- 
cally dcYeloped  in  Caithness,  where  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  well-known 
dark-grey  bituminous  and  calcareous  flagstones  of  commerce.  It  rests  un- 
conformably  upon  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  schists,  and  must  haYe 
been  deposited  on  the  very  uneven  bottom  of  a  sinking  basin,  seeing  that 
occasionally  even  some  of  the  higher  platforms  are  found  resting  against 
the  schists  and  granites.  The  lower  zones  consist  of  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  which  graduate  upward  into  the  flagstones.  Other  red 
sandstones,  however,  supervene  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  system.  The 
total  depth  of  the  series  in  Caithness  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
16,000  feet.  Murchison  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  correlation  of  the 
Caithness  flagstones  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  rest  of  Britain. 
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Founding  upon  the  absenoe  from  these  northern  rooks  of  the  oharacteristio 
oephalaspidean  fishes  of  the  admitted  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales  and  Shropshire,  upon  the  presence  of 
numerous  genera  of  fishes  not  known  to  occur  in  the  true  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  and  upon  the  discovery  of  a  Pterygotus  in  the  basement 
red  sandy  group  of  strata,  he  concluded  that  the  massive  flagstone  series 
of  Caithness  could  not  be  classed  with  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
but  must  be  of  younger  date.  He  supposed  these  red  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, and  shales  at  the  base,  with  their  Pterygotiu^  to  represent 
tiie  true  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  while  the  great  flagstone  series 
with  its  distinctive  fishes  was  made  into  a  middle  division  answering  in 
some  of  its  ichthyolitic  contents  to  the  Middle  Devonian  rooks  of  the 
Continent.  This  view  has  been  accepted  by  geologists.  Becently, 
however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Caithness  flagstones 
belong  to  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  middle  division.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
discrepance  in  organic  contents  between  the  Caithness  and  the  Ar- 
broath flags  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  Murohison  supposed,  but 
that  several  species  are  common  to  both.  In  particular,  I  find  that 
the  characteristically  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Upper  Silurian 
crustacean  genus  Pterygatas  occurs,  not  merely  in  the  basement  zone  of 
the  Caithness  flags,  but  also  high  up  in  the  series.  The  genera  Acan- 
thades  and  Diphicanthua  are  abundant  both  in  Caithness  and  in  Forfar- 
shire. Parexu8  incurvtu  occurs  in  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern 
basin.  The  admitted  palaeontological  distinctions  are  probably  not 
greater  than  the  striking  lithological  differences  between  the  strata  of 
the  two  regions  would  account  for,  or  than  the  contrast  between  the 
ichthyic  faunas  of  contiguous  water-basins  at  the  present  time. 

Somewhere  about  sixty  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Among  these  the  genera 
AcarUhodes^  Agterolepis,  OheiracanihuSy  Oheirolepis,  GoccosteM^  JXplacarUhuB^ 
DiplopienUj  Dipterus,  Qlyptolepis,  (hteclepisy  and  Pterichthya  are  specially 
characteristic.  Some  of  the  shales  are  crowded  with  the  little. ostracod 
crustacean  Eetheria  meinhranacea.  Land  plants  abound,  especially  in  the 
higher  groups  of  the  flagstones,  where  forms  of  PsilophyUm,  Lepidcdendrouy 
Stigmaria,  SigUIaria,  Calamtes,  and  Cydopteria^  as  well  as  other  genera, 
occur.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  traces  of  abundant  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  have  been  observed.  These,  with  the  exception  of  two 
trifling  examples  in  the  region  of  the  Moray  Firth,  are  the  only  known 
instances  of  volcanic  action  in  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Lake 
Orcadie.  In  the  other  two  Scottish  basins,  those  of  the  Cheviot  Hills 
and  of  Lome,  volcanic  action  continued  long  vigorous,  and  produced 
thick  piles  of  lava,  like  those  of  Lake  Caledonia. 

Upper. — ^Below  the  Carboniferous  system  there  occur  in  Scotland 
certain  red  sandstones,  deep  red  cla3rB  or  marls,  conglomerates,  and 
breccias,  the  sandstones  passing  into  yellow  or  even  white.  These  strata, 
wherever  their  stratigrapbical  relations  can  be  distinctly  traced,  lie  un- 
oonformably  upon  every  formation  older  than  themselves,  including  the 
Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  pass  up 
conformably  into  the  Carboniferous  rocks  above.  Studied  from  the  side 
of  the  underlying  formations,  they  seem  naturally  to  form  ^art  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  since  they  agree  with  it  in  general  Lthological 
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character,  and  also  in  containing  some  distinctively  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
genera  of  fishes,  such  as  PtericlUhys  and  Hohptychius  ;  though,  approached 
from  the  npper  or  Carboniferous  direction,  they  might  rather  be  assumed 
as  the  natural  sandy  base  of  that  system  into  which  they  insensibly 
graduate.  On  the  whole,  they  are  remarkably  barren  of  organic  remains, 
&ough  in  one  locality — ^Dura  Den  in  Fife — ^they  have  yielded  a  number 
of  genera  and  species  of  fishes,  crowded  profusely  through  the  pale 
sandstone  as  if  the  individuals  had  been  suddenly  killed  and  rapidly 
covered  over  with  sediment.  Among  the  characteristic  organisms  of 
the  Scottish  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  are  Pterichthys  major ^  Holoptydhius 
nobilisnmus,  JET.  Andersoniy  GlyptopovmSy  Olymtoleemua,  and  Phaneropleuron, 

An  interesting  faxit  deserves  mention  here  as  a  corollary  to  what  has 
been  stated  above  regarding  the  survival  for  some  time  of  an  Upper 
Silurian  fauna  outside  the  area  of  the  British  Old  Bed  Sandstone  lakes. 
In  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
Ptericthys  major  and  JSoloptychitis  occur  at  the  Heads  of  Ayr,  while  a 
band  of  marine  limestone  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  red  sandstone  series 
in  Arran  is  crowded  with  ordinary  Carboniferous  Limestone  shells,  such 
as  Productus  giganteuSy  P.  semireiiculatua,  P.  pwnctatua^  Chonetea  hardreims^ 
Spirifera  lineata^  (fee  None  of  these  fossils  has  been  detected  in  the  great 
series  of  red  sandstones  overlying  the  limestone.  They  do  not  reappear 
till  we  reach  the  limestones  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series ;  yet  the 
organisms  must  have  been  living  during  all  that  long  interval  outside  of 
the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  area  (p.  739\  Not  only  so,  but  they  must 
have  been  in  existence  long  before  the  K>rmation  of  the  thick  Arran 
limestone,  though  it  was  only  during  the  comparatively  brief  interval 
represented  by  that  limestone  that  geographical  chaises  permitted  them 
to  enter  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  basin  and  settle  for  a  while  on  its  floor. 
Thus  we  see  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  older  parts  of  the  Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  were  coeval  with  an  Upper  Silurian  fauna  which, 
having  disappeared  from  the  area  of  Britain,  survived  outside  of  that 
area,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  parts  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
were  contemporaneous  with  a  Carboniferous  Limestone  fauna  which, 
having  appeared  beyond  the  British  area,  was  ready  to  spread  over  it  as 
soon  as  the  conditions  became  favourable  for  tne  invasion.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  such  an  abundant  and  varied  fauna  as  that  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  cannot  have  come  suddenly  into  existence 
at  the  peiiod  marked  by  the  base  of  the  limestone.  It  must  have  had 
a  long  previous  existence  outside  the  present  area  of  the  deposit.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  we  obtain  such  clear  evidence  of  this  palseontological 
relation  as  in  these  instances  from  the  Scottish  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  lowlands  bordering  the  Moray  Firth, 
and  again  in  the  island  of  Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney  group,  yellow  and  red 
sandstones,  sometimes  containing  characteristic  Upper  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone fishes,  are  found  lying  unconformably  upon  the  Caithness  flags. 
In  these  northern  tracts  the  same  relation  is  thus  traceable  as  in  the 
central  counties  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  system. 

Turning  southward  across  the  border  districts,  we  trace  the  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  lying 
unconformably  on  Silurian  rocks  and  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Some 
of  the  brecciated  conglomerates  have  much  resemblance  to  glacial 
detritus,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  been  connected  with 
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contempoianeoua  ioe-aotion.  Sudh  are  the  breooias  of  the  Lammermnir 
HillSy  and  those  which  show  themselves  here  and  there  from  under  the 
overlying  mass  of  Carboniferous  strata  that  flanks  the  Silurian  hills  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Bed  conglomerates  aud  sandstones 
appear  interruptedly  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  even  as  far  as 
Flintshire  and  Anglesea.  They  are  commonly  classed  as  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  but  merely  from  their  position  and  lithological  character. 
Ko  organic  remains  have  been  found  in  them.  They  may  therefore,  in 
part  at  least,  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  having  been  deposited 
on  dififerent  successive  horizons  during  the  gradual  depression  of  the  land. 
In  Devonshire,  at  Barnstaple,  Filton,  Marwood,  and  Baggy  Point, 
certain  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  (already  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  Devonian  rocks)  graduate  upward  into  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  and  appear  to  represent  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone of  the  rest  of  Britain.  They  contain  land  plants  and  also  many 
marine  fossils,  some  of  which  are  common  Carboniferous  forms.  They 
thus  indicate  a  transition  into  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  as  is  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  corresponding 
strata  in  Scotland. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  attains  a  great  development  in  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Ireland.  The  "  Glengariff  grits,"  some  10,000  feet  thick, 
pass  down  into  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and  may,  perhaps,  represent  the 
liower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  The  rocks  are  covered  uncon- 
formably  by  the  *'  Old  Bed  Sandstone  "  of  Irish  geologists,  which  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Scottish  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  This  over- 
lying mass  of  sedimentary  material  consists  of  two  members,  a  lower 
very  thick  series  of  green,  purple,  and  reddish  grits  or  slates  and  an 
upper  thin  set  of  grey  or  yellowish  flagstones.  Thev  have  yielded  a  few 
fishes  (Boikriol^nSy  Voccosteus,  Pterichihys^  Olyptolq^^^  some  crustaceans 
(Belinurus^  Pterygahui)y  a  fresh-water  lamellibranch  (Anodonta  JuJc€sii\ 
and  a  number  of  ferns  and  other  land  plants  (Pdlseopteriay  S^ihenoptens^ 
Sagenaria,  jEiioma,  Oyclostigma).^ 

Norway,  ftc. — On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
type  can  hardly  be  said  to  occur.  Some  outliers  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  (p.  713)  in  northern  and  western  Norway  reach  a  thickness 
of  1000  to  1200  feet  Near  Christiania  they  follow  the  Silurian  strata  like 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  but  as  yet  have  yielded  no  fossils,  so  that,  as  they 
pass  up  into  no  younger  formation,  their  geological  horizon  cannot  be 
certainly  fixed.  The  Devonian  rocks  of  Bussia  have  been  above  referred 
to  as  presenting  a  union  of  the  two  types  of  this  part  of  the  geological 
series.  The  extension  of  the  land  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period,  with 
its  characteristic  flora,  far  north  within  the  Arctic  circle  is  indicated  by 
the  discoveries  made  a  few  years  ago  at  Bear  Island  (lat.  70°  30'  N.)  be- 
tween ^e  coast  of  Norway  and  Spitzbergen.  Certain  seams  of  coal  and 
coaly  shale  occur  at  that  locality  underlying  beds  of  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  overlying  some  yellow  dolomite,  csdcareous  shale,  and  red  shales. 
They  have  been  assigned  by  Heer  to  the  Carboniferous  series,  but  are 
regarded  by  Dawson  as  unquestionably  Devonian.  They  may  be  corre- 
lated with  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Britain.  Heer  enumerates 
eighteen  species ;  only  three  are  peculiar  to  the  locality,  while  among 

^  Plot  Hull  has  reoently  devoted  mach  attention  to  the  oorrolation  of  these  Irish 
zocks.  Bee  in  particular  his  papers  in  Q.  J,  Oeol,  8oe,  xzxv.,  xxxvi.,  Proo.  Boy,  DMin 
Boo,  (new  ser.)*  1880. 
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tte  others  are  some  widely-diffased  forms, — Oqlamites  rctdiahu  (froiwt- 
UonisY  Palseopteris  roemerianay  Sphenopteris  Schimperi,  Cardioptert$  fromdotOf 
L^^iaodendron  veUheimianumj  and  three  other  species,  Knorria  tmlwicato, 
and  OydasHgma  hiUorken9e,^ 

North  America. — ^It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  North 
America  representatives  ooour  of  the  two  divergent  Devonian  and  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  types  of  Europe.  The  American  Devonian  facies  has 
already  been  referred  to.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Archaean 
and  Silurian  ridge,  which,  stretching  southwards  from  Canada,  separated 
in  early  Falaaozoio  time  the  great  interior  basin  from  the  Atlantic 
slopes,  we  find  the  Devonian  rooks  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  the 
interior  represented  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  a  totally 
different  series  of  deposits.  The  contrast  strikingly  recalls  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  North  Germany.  On  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  coast  of  Oasp^  shows  rocks  of  the  Quebeo  sroup  nnoon- 
formably  overlaid  by  grey  limestones  with  green  and  red  shales,  attain- 
ing, according  to  Logan,  a  total  thickness  of  about  2000  feet,'  and  in 
some  bands  replete  with  Upper  Silurian  fossils.  They  are  conformably 
followed  by  a  vast  arenaceous  series  of  deposits  termed  the  Qasp6  Sand- 
stones, to  which  the  careful  measurements  of  Logan  and  his  colleagnes 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  assign  a  depth  of  7036  feet.  This 
formation  consists  of  grey  and  drab-coloured  sandstones,  with  occasional 
grey  shales  and  bands  of  massive  conglomerate.  Similar  rocks  reappear 
along  the  southern  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  where  they  attain  a  depth 
of  9500  feet,  and  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  already  referred  to,  have  made  known 
the  remarkable  flora  of  these  rocks.  Some  of  the  same  plants  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Devonian  rocks  to  the  west  of  the  Archsoan  ridge,  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  deposits  on  the 
two  sides.  Besides  the  abundant  vegetation  a  few  traoes  of  the  fauna  of 
the  period  have  been  recovered  from  these  Old  Bed  Sandstones.  Among 
them  are  the  remains  of  several  small  crustaceans,  including  a  minute, 
shrimp-like  EuryptenUf  and  a  more  highly  organized  form  named 
AmphipeUig.  That  the  sea  had  at  least  occasional  access  to  the  inland 
basins  into  which  the  abundant  terrestrial  vegetation  was  washed  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  marine  organisms,  such  as  a  small  annelid 
(Spirorhis)  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  (in  Gasp^  and  Nova 
Scotia)  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  brachiopods,  especially  Lingula^ 
Spiri/era,  and  Chonetes? 


Section  IV. — Carboniferotui. 

§  1.  General    Oharacter^. 

This  great  system  of  rocks  has  received  its  name  from  the  seams  of 
coal  which  form  one  of  its  distinguishing  characters  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  Both  in  Europe  and  America  it  may  be  seen  passing 
down  conformably  into  the  Devonian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone.     So 

>  Heer,  Q.  J,  OeoH.  8oo,  xxyiiL  161.    Dawson,  Op.  eU,  xziz.  24. 

*  Qeologj  of  Canada,  jp.  S93. 

'  DawBon'fl  Acadian  CMogy^  chaps.  xxL  and  xzii 
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insensible  indeed  is  the  gradation  in  many  consecutive  sections 
where  the  two  systems  join  each  other  that  no  sharp  line  can  there  be 
drawn  between  them.  This  stratigraphical  passage  is  likewise  in 
many  places  associated  with  a  corresponding' conuninglin^  of  organic 
remains,  either  by  the  ascent  of  undoubted  Devonian  species  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  or  by  the  appearance  in  the 
upper  Devonian  beds  of  species  which  attained  their  maximum 
development  in  Carboniferous  times.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  tne  true  place  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  the  geological 
record.  In  some  places,  however,  this  system  is  found  resting  . 
nnconformably  upon  Devonian  or  older  rocks,  so  that  locid 
disturbances  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  before  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  It  is  deserving  of 
notice  tlutt  Carboniferous  rocks  are  very  generally  arranged  in 
basin-shaped  areas.  This  disposition,  so  well  seen  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  the  central  and  western  half  of  the  Continent,  has  in 
some  cases  been  caused  merely  by  the  plication  and  subseouent 
extensive  denudation  of  what  were  originally  wide  continuous  sheets 
of  rock,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  British  Isles.  But  the  remarkable 
small  scattered  coal-basins  of  France  and  Central  Germanv  were 
undoubtedly  from  the  first  isolated  areas  of  deposit,  though  they 
have  suffered,  in  some  cases  very  greatly,  from  subsequent  plication 
and  denudation.  In  Bussia  and  still  more  in  China  and  Western 
North  America,  Carboniferous  rocks  cover  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  horizontal  or  only  very  gently  undulating  sheets. 

Rocks. — The  materials  of  which  the  Carboniferous  system  is 
built  up  differ  considerably  in  different  regions;  but  two  types  of 
sedimentation  have  a  wide  development  In  one  of  these,  the  marine 
type,  limestones  form  the  prevailing  rocks,  and  are  often  visibly 
made  up  of  organic  remains,  chiefly  encrinites,  corals,  foraminifera, 
and  molluscs.  Sometimes  these  strata  assume  a  compact  homo- 
geneous character,  with  black,  grey,  white,  or  mottled  colours, 
when  they  are  occasionally  largely  quarried  as  marble.  Local 
developments  of  oolitic  structure  occur  among  them.  They  also 
assume  in  some  places  a  yellowish  dull  finely  granular  aspect  and 
more  or  less  dolomitic  composition.  They  occur  in  beds  sometimes, 
as  in  Central  England  and  Ireland,  piled  over  each  other  for  a  depth 
of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in  Utah  for  several  thousand  feet,  with  little 
or  no  intercalation  of  other  material  than  limestone.  The  limestones 
frequently  contain  irregular  nodules  of  a  white,  grey,  or  black  flinty 
chert  (phtanite),  which,  presenting  a  close  resemblance  to  the  flints 
of  the  chalk,  occur  in  certain  beds  or  layers  of  rock,  sometimes  in 
numbers  sujfficient  to  form  of  themselves  tolerably  distinct  strata. 
These  concretions  are  associated  with  the  organisms  of  the  rock,  some 
of  which,  completely  silicified  and  beautiKilly  preserved,  may  be 
found  imbedded  in  tne  chert.  Dolomite,  usually  of  a  dull  yellowish 
colour,  granular  texture,  and  rough  feel,  occurs  both  in  beds  regularly 
interstratified  with  the  limestones  and  also  in  broad  wall-like  massea 
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running  through  the  limestones.  In  the  latter  cases  it  is  eyident 
that  the  limestone  has  been  changed  into  dolomite  along  lines  of 
joint  (p.  305) ;  in  the  former,  the  dolomite  may  be  due  to  contem- 
poraneous alteration  of  the  original  calcareous  deposit  by  the  mag- 
nesian  salts  of  sea-water  in  the  manner  already  suggested  (p.  305). 
Traced  to  a  distance  the  limestones  are  often  found  to  grow  thinner, 
and  to  be  separated  by  increasing  thicknesses  of  shale,  or  to  become 
more  and  more  argillaceous  and  to  pass  eyentually  into  shale.  The 
shales,  too,  are  often  largely  calcareous,  and  charged  with  fossils ;  but 
.  in  some  places,  assume  dark  colours,  become  more  thoroughly  argil- 
laceous, and  contain,  besides  carbonaceous  matter,  an  impregnation 
of  pyrites  or  marcasite.  Where  the  marine  Carboniferous  type  dies 
out,  the  shales  may  become  largely  bituminous,  passing  eyen  into  coal, 
and  being  then  associated  with  sandstones,  clays,  and  ironstones. 

The  second  type  of  sedimentation  points  to  deposit  in  shallow 
lagoons,  which  at  nrst  were  replenished  from  the  sea,  but  afterwards 
appear  to  haye  been  brackish  and  then  fresh.  Its  most  abundant  strata 
are  sandstones,  which,  presenting  eyery  gradation  of  fineness  of  grain 
up  to  pebbly  grits,  and  eyen  (near  former  shore-lines)  conglomerates, 
are  commonly  yellow,  grey,  or  white  in  colour,  well-bedded,  sometimes 
micaceous  and  fissile,  sometimes  compeu^t ;  often  full  of  streaks  or  layers 
of  coaly  matter.  Next  in  abundance  are  the  shales,  commonly  black 
and  carbonaceous,  frequently  largely  chained  with  pyritous  impreg- 
nations, sometimes  crowded  with  concretions  of  clay-ironstona  Coal 
occurs  among  these  strata  in  seams  yarying  from  less  than  an  inch 
up  to  seyeral  feet  or  yards  in  thickness,  but  swelling  out  in  some 
rare  examples  to  100  feet  or  more.  A  coal-seam  may  consist 
entirely  of  one  kind  of  coaL  Frequently,  howeyer,  it  contains  one 
or  more  thin  layers  or  ^  partings  "  of  shale,  the  nature  or  quality  of 
the  seam  being  alike  or  di£ferent  on  the  two  sides  of  the  parting. 
The  same  seam  may  be  a  cannel-coal  at  one  part  of  a  mineral-field, 
an  ordinary  soft  coal  at  a  second,  and  an  ironstone  at  a  third. 
Moreoyer,  each  coal-seam  is  usually  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  fire-clay 
or  shale,  through  which  rootlets  branch  freely  in  all  directions. 
These  fire-clays,  as  their  name  denotes,  are  used  for  pottery  or  brick- 
making.  They  are  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  of  the  coal  grew, 
and  it  was  doubtless  the  growth  of  the  yegetation  that  depriyed  them 
of  their  alkalies  and  iron,  and  thus  made  them  industrially  yaluable. 
Clay-ironstone  occurs  abundantly  in  some  coal-fields  both  in  the 
form  of  concretions  (sphsBrosiderite)  and  also  in  distinct  layers  from 
less  than  an  inch  to  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  thickness.  The 
nodules  haye  generally  been  formed  round  some  organic  object  such 
as  a  shell,  seed-cone,  fern-frond,  &c.  Many  of  the  ironstone  beds 
likewise  abound  in  organic  remains,  some  of  them,  like  the  **  mussell- 
band  "  ironstone  of  Scotland,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  yalyes  of 
Anthracoda  or  other  shell  converted  into  carbonate  of  iron. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  coal  cannot  be  closely  paraUeled  by  any 
modem  formation.    The  nearest  analogy  is  probaoly  furnished  by  the 
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mangrove  swamps  alluded  to  already  (p.  461).  These  masaes  of 
arboreaoent  vegetation,  with  their  roots  Bpreading  id  salt  water 
among  marine  organisms,  grow  oat  into  the  8ea  bb  a  belt  or  fringe  on 
low  shores,  and  form  a  matted  soil  tvhich  adds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
land.     The   earlier   coal-growtbB   no  doubt   also   flonridied   in  salt 


a,  Zapbrentis  crlindrioa  (Boool.) ;  b,  Litbottroticin  junoeimi  (Flem.)>  b'.  Do.  nugniflcd 
tmoiTerae  section,  b*.  Do.  mof^ified  longitudinal  aectioD ;  e,  LitboaliotioQ  Poitiooki 
(Milae  Edw.),  a>,  Do.  Calyx  maniified ;  d,  CjathophyUum  BtutobbiU7i(Hilne  Edw.) ; 
e,  LlthoBtrotiou  basaltifonne  (Phill.)  sp. 

water;  for  such  shells  as  Avieulopecten  and  Goniatitea  are  found 
lying  on  the  coal  or  in  the  shales  attached  to  it  Each  coal-seam 
represents  the  accumulated  growth  of  a  period  which  was  limited 
either  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  underneath  the  vegetation  (as 
may  be  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the  fire-clays)  or  by  the 
rate  of  the  intermitteot  subsidence  that  affected  the  whole  area  of 

3  A 
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coal-growths.  From  the  fact  that  a  sucoeBsion  of  coal-seams,  each 
representing  a  former  surface  of  terrestrial  yegetation,  caQ  be  seeo  id 
a  single  coal-field  extending  through  a  vertical  thickness  of  10,000 
feet  or  more,  it  ia  clear  that  the  strata  of  such  a  field  must  have  been 
laid  down  during  prolonged  and  extensiye  subsidence.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  besides  depression,  morements  in  an  upward  direction 
were  needf  id  to  bring  the  submerged  surfaces  once  more  up  within  the 
limits  of  plant-growth.  But  this  would  involve  a  prolonged  and 
almost  inconceivable  see-saw  oscillation;  and  the  assumption  is 
really  unnecessary  if  we  suppose  that  the  downward  movement, 
though  prolonged,  was  not  continuous,  but  was  marked  by  pauses, 
long  enough  for  the  silting  up  of  lagoons  and  the  spread  of  coal- 
jungles. 

Life. — Each  of  the  two  pbases  of  sedimentation  just  described 
has  its  own  characteristic  organic  types,  the  one  series  of  stratft 
presenting  us  chiefly  with  the  fauna  of  the  sea,  the  other  mainly 
with  the  flora  of  the  land.     The  marine  fauna  is  specially  rich  in 
erinoids,  corals,  and   brachiopods,  which   of  themselves   constitute 
entire  beds  of  limestone.     Among  the  lower  forms  of  life  some  genera 
of  foraminifera  have  a  wide  extension;  Saccammina,  for  example, 
forms  beds  of  limestone  in  Britain,  and  Fumlina  plays  a  still  more 
important  part  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  region  from 
Bnssia  to  China  and  Japan,  as  welt  as  in  North  America,  while 
Nummtdina  occurs   in   the    Belgian    limestones.     The   corals   are 
represented  in  the  English  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone  by  some   thirty  genera,  including  about 
100   species   belonging    to   tabulate   (Favoaitet, 
Mickelinia,  Alveolites,  Choetetes),  and  still  more 
to  rugose  forms  (Amplexus,  ZaphrerUie,  Cyatho- 
phi/lluvi,  Aulopki/Uum,   Clisiophyllum,  LithottrO' 
Hon,  Lonsdalma,  Phillipsastriea).     The  Echino- 
derms  are  abundant  and  varied.     Thus  among 
the  urchins  of  the  Carboniferous  seas  were  species 
of  Arehxocidaris,  the  plates  and  spines  of  which 
are  of  frequent   occurrence.     The  blastoids  or 
pentremites,  which  now  took  the  place  in  the 
Carboniferous  waters  that  in  Silurian  times  had 
been  filled  by  the  Cystideans,  attained  their 
maximum  development.     But  it  was  the  order 
^m^^^a    £yy^   ^^  erinoids   that  chiefly  swarmed  in   the  seas 
BnniBiidiipfiBrpaitof  where  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  was  laid 
■tern;  t.portKmsotthB    down,  their  separated  joints  now  mainly  com- 

^rmnlint»«ho»iDg   F^'°g  f^y^  ™^««  °^  '^}^  ^^"7  Imndreds  of 

central  canal.  feet  m  tbickness.    Among  their  most  conspicuous 

genera  were  Platycrinus,  Cyathocrtmts,  Poterto- 

mnus,    Rhodocrinus,    and     QUbertsocrinws.      Inbicolar     annelides 

abounded,  some  of  the  species  being  solitary  and  attaclied  to  shells, 

corals,  &o.,  others  occurring  in  small  clusters,  and  some  in  gregarious 


I 
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)  formiag  beda  of  limestone.    The  chief  genera  are  SpirorUs, 
SerpuiHes,  Ortonia,  Vermilia}    Pol  yzoa  abound  in  some  portions  of 


Fia.  836. — Cabbonuxboub  Bbachiokiii. 

a,  Spinfera  h;Btarioa  (Sohloth.) ;  b.  Do.  interior  of  dors&l  valve,  showing  apiiol  cidcMeaai 

■Dpporls  for  the  armB ;  c,  Teiebratols  hastats  (Bow.) ;  d,  Produotiu  gigantoiu  (Martin). 

the  Carboniferons  LimeBtone  which  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
them,  the  genera  Fenestella,  Sulcorelopora,  Vincularia,  Folypora, 
Diatiopora,  and  Qlajteonome  being  frequent. 
Of  the  brachLOpods  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  are  Productus,  Spirifera,  Rhyn- 
ehonella,  Athi/ris,  Chonetes,  Orthis,  JAngula, 
and  IHscinaj'  But  the  higher  molluscs  now 
begin  to  preponderate  over  the  brachio- 
pooB.  The  lamellibranchs  in  the  Eoglish 
Carboniferous  Limestone  number  49  genera 
and  334  species,  including  forms  of  Avicu- 
lopecten,  IJeda,  Nveula,  Sanguinolitea,  Lepto- 
domu8,  Sehizodus,  Edmondia,  Modiola,  and 
Conocardium.  The  gasteropoda  in  the  same 
rocks  amount  to  206  species  belonging  to 
29  genera,  among  which  Ewtmphalus,  Natica, 
PleurotoTnaria,  Macrochetlus,  and  Lotamema 

■  B.  Etheridge,  Jun.,  Otol.  Mag.  18S0,  p.  110. 

*  Produetui  u  almost  wholly  ULiboaiferonE.    Other 
genera  hud  already  existed  a  long  time ;  some  even  of 
tlie  specicA  were  of  ancient  date — Orthu  retujni 
the  CarboDifeioui  Limestone  and  the  Devoninn 
had  survived,  accoiding  to  Qosselet, 
period,    Goaaelet  E$quiua,  p.  118. 


Fra.  337.— Casbomfukwb 

IiAlOeLLIBBANCHe. 

I,  CoDocardtnin  alirorm* 

(Goldf.);  b,  Avicnlopeoten 
ffublobatuBfPblU.),  she  win  j[ 
colour-bands. 
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are  frequent.  The  genus  Bellerophon  ifl  represented  by  23  fpeciep, 
auiODg  which  B.  Urei  and  B.  aecmsatm  are  frequent.  The  most 
abundant  pteropod  genus  is  Conularia  (Fig.  339),  which  often 
attained  a  length  of  several  inches.  The  cepbalopods  number  in 
Britain  148  species,  belonging  among  other  genera  to  Orthoeeras, 
Nautilus,  Discites,  and  Goniatites. 

The  Crustacea  present  a  faoies  very  distinct  from  that  of  the 


Via.  898.— CiRBOSiraBoim  GABrraoPong. 


previous  Faleeozoic  formations.    Trilobites  now  almost  wholly  dis- 
appear, only   two   or  three    genera   of    small    forms   (Qriffithtdet, 
BhilUjma,   Brachymetopus)   being   left.     But    other    cmstacea   are 
abundant,  especially  ostracods  {Bairdia,  Kirkbya,  Leperditia,  Bey- 
riehia),  which  crowd  many  of  the  shales  and  sometimes  even  form 
seams  of  limestone.     A  few  macrura  occur  not  infi-equently,  particu- 
larly Anthrapahemon  (Fig.  341),  Palseocrangon,  ana  Palteo- 
caris,  also  several  phyllopods  {Dithyrocaris,  Ceratiocaris, 
Estheria,  Leaia)  witli  the  larger  merostomatous  Eti/rypterva 
and  the  king-crab  Preetwichia}    The  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  the  British  Isles  lias  supplied  somewhere  about 
100  genera  of  fishes,  chiefly  represented   by  teeth  and 
spines  {PBammodvs,  Cochliodita,  Vladodue,  Petalodua,  Cien- 
odus,  Rhizodus,  Gienoptyckius,  &c,).     Bome  of  these  were 
no   doubt   placoids  which   lived   solely   in   the   sea,  but 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ganoids  probably  migrated  between 
salt  and  fresh  water ;  at  least  their  remains  are  found  in 
'^  839.—    Scotland  in  strata  full  of  laud-plants,  cyprids,  and  other 
iPBKors    indications  of  eetDarine  or  fluviatile  conditions. 
Ptbbufod,  The  second  phase  of  sedimentation,  that  of  the  coal- 

ConBlaritt    swamps,  is  marked  by  a  very  characterietic  suite  of  organic 
cft^"^     remains.     Most  abundant  of  these  are  the  plants,  which 
possess  a  special  interest  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  oldest 
terrestrial  flora  that  has  been  abundantly  preserved.     This  flora  is 


iiamu  iDoki  of  the  w 
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marked  by  a  singular  monotony  of  character  all  over  the  world.ftom  the 
Equator  iiito  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  same  genera  and  sometimes  even 
the  same  species  appearing  to  have  ranged  over  the  whole  flurface  of 


Fig.  S40. — OABBONTrBBOTTS  OEraiI/>FODS. 

a,  Kantiliu  Koninckii  (D'Oib.) ;  b,  Qoiiiatit«e  crenirtiU  (Pbill.) ;  e,  Ortbooens  kterole 
(Phill.). 

the  globe.  It  consisted  almost  wholly  of  vaaoalar  cryptogams,  and 
pre-eminently  of  Equieetacese,  Lycopodiacese,  and  Perns.  Though 
referable  to  existing  groups  the  plants  presented  many  remarkable 


Fto,  341. — CARBONiRBora  Uaoboubodb  Ohvbiaoias. 
AnUmpalEBmon  Etbaridgii  (Peach),  twioe  aet.  size. 

difTereDces  from  their  living  representatives.  In  particular,  save  in 
the  case  of  the  ferns,  they  vastly  exceeded  in  size  any  forms  of  the 
present  vegetable  world  to  which  they  can  be  assimilated.    Our 


Pia.   S42. — OABBOHlTEBODfl  ICHTHTODOEIILITR,  OB  DOBBU. 

Clenacanttitis  hybodoidee  (Eg«Tb>D). 

modern  horse-tails  had  tbeir  allies  in  hune  trees  among  the  Car* 
boniferouB  jungles,  and  the  familiar  club-moss  of  our  hills,  now 
a  low  creeping  plant,  was  represented  by  tall-stemmed  L^pidod&idra 
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that  rose  fifty  feet  or  more  into  the  air.  The  ferns,  however, 
present  no  such  contrast  to  the  forms  still  living.  On  the  contrarr, 
they  often  recall  modern  genera,  which  they  resemble  not  merely 
in  general  aspect,  but  even  in  their  circinnate  vernation  and  fruc- 
tification. With  the  exception  of  a  few  tree-ferns,  they  seem  to 
have  been  all  low-growing  plants  and  perhaps  were  to  some  extent 
epiphytic  upon  the  larger  vegetation  of  the  lagoons.    Some  of  the 


Via.  813.— CABBOinrBitoiTS  Fisa. 
Jaw  of  Bhizodna  Hibberd  (Ag.)  tp.,  oue-third  aai.  aise. 

more   common    genera   are    Palseoplerts,   Sphenopteris,   Neuropterts 
(Otfclopteris),  Odontopteris,  Peeopteris,  Alethopteria. 

Among  the  EouiBetaceje,  the  genus  Catamites  is  specially 
abundant.  It  usually  occurs  in  fragments  of  jointed  and  finely- 
ribbed  stems.  From  the  rounded  or  blunted  base  of  the  stem 
other  stems  budded,  and  numerous  rootlets  proceeded,  whereby  the 
plants  were  anchored  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  lagoons,  where  they 


Fio.  SW. — CABBONiFEBora  Piaa. 
EuiTnotuH  crooatDS  (Ag.),  "  Cement-atonei "  of  Scotland  (after  Tnqiuur). 

grew  in  dense  thickets.  To  the  foliage  of  Calamitea  different 
generic  appellations  have  been  attached  (Fig.  i)47).  The  name 
Asterophylhtes  {Calamocladua)  is  given  to  jointed  and  fluted  stems 
with  verticils  of  slim  branches  proceeding  from  the  joists  and 
bearing  whorls  of  long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves.  In  Sj^ienophyUum 
the  leaves  were  fewer  in  number  and  wedge-shaped ;  in  Annwaria, 
the  close-set  leaves  were  iinif«l  nt  the  oase.    Calamodmdron  is 
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Fio.  SIS. — CABBomFEBOrB  Fern. 
gphenopteris  afflnU  (Lindl.  and  Entt). 


Pig.  M6.— CABBOKiTimom  Fdwb. 
is  Loshii  (Brongn.);  I,  AletbopteriB  Olbsnni  (Lcsq.). 
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believed  by  some  botaDiata  to  be  the  cast  of  the  pith  of  a  woody 
stem  belonging  to  some  unknown  tree,  by  others  it  is  regarded  as 
only  a  condition  of  the  preservation  of  Oauimiies. 

The  Lycopods  (Fig.  348)  were  represented  by  numerous  species  of 
the  genos  Lepidodenaron,  distinguislied  by  the  quincuncial  leaf-Bcar>> 
on  its  dichotomous  stem.  Its  branches,  closely  covered  with  pointed 
leaves,  bore  at  their  eads  cones  or  spikes  (LepidoBtrobus)  consisting 
of  a  central  axis  round  which  were  placed  imbricated  scales  each 


Fia.  347. — A,  AtninLASU  BfBCtii}raYi.Loinii  (Zenker);   b,  AsTEROPHTLLrrES. 

carrying  a  spore-case.     Other  conspicuous  genera  were  Utodendron, 
Knorria,  LepidophloioB,  Ealonia,  Cyelocladia. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  CarbDniferons  forests 
were  the  Sigillarioids.  The  genus  SigUlaria  was  distinguished  by  the 
great  height  (fifty  feet  or  more)  of  its  trunk.  Its  stem  was  fiuted, 
and  marked  by  parallel  perpendicular  lines  of  leaf-scars,  but  as  it 
grew,  those  external  markings  were  lost  (Fig.  349).  The  base  of 
the  stem  passes  into  the  roots  known  as  Stigmaria,  the  pitted  and 
tuberculed  stenos  of  which  are  such  common  fossils  (Fig.  349,  B, 
350).     There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Stigmaria  was  a 
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type  of  root  common  to  more  than  one  kind  of  tree.     The  genua 
Cordaiies  attained  a  great  profusion  in  the  time  of  the  Coal-measures. 


Fib,  3*8. — Carbonifebodb  Lioopods. 
o,  Lepidodeadion  (i) ;  b,  Lepidoitiobua,  nat  iize. 


It  carried  narrow  or  broad,  parallel-veined  leaves,  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  Yucca,  which  were  attached  by  broad  bases  at  somewhat 
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wide  distances  to  the  stem,  and  on  their  iall  left  prominent  leaf-scars. 
The  true  position  of  this  plant  is  doabtfiil.    It  ma;  have  been 


— STIOHABU  'WITS  ATTACBED  BOOTLKTB. 


lycopodiaceous ;  some  botanists,  however,  have  placed  it  with  hesita- 
tion among  the  cycads,  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  conifer.  It  bore 
spikes  or  buds  known  as  Carpoliihea.    Trae  OoniferiB  were  probably 


abundant  on  the  drier  ground,  for  tht-ir  stems  (Dadoxyloti,  Armuari' 
oxylon,  Pinitea)  have  oeen   met   with,  particularly  in  the  tuffs  of 
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ancient  volcanic  conee,  on  which  they  no  doubt  grew,  and  in  sand- 
stone, where  they  occur  a3  drift-woM,  perhaps  from  higher  ground 
(Fig.  351).  It  ahould  be  remembered  that  the  flora  preserved  in 
the  GarboDiferous  rocks  is  essentially  that  of  the  low  grounds  and 


PiQ.  352. — AwTHOLrns  with  Cabiiiooabpob'. 

swamps.  Certain  fruits  known  as  Antholithes  and  Cardtocarpon 
(Fig.  352),  occurring  in  great  abundance  in  some  bands  of  shale,  have 
been  regarded  as  of  coniferous  grade,  but  are  now  referred  to  the 
probably  lycopodiaceous  Cordaites.   The  fruit  known  as  Trigonocarpon 


Fto.  358.— OoiL  Hbasoiu!  Fuhw, 


is  supposed  to  be  coniferous,  somewhat  like  the  fruit  of  the  living 
Salismtria.  That  true  monocotyledons  existed  even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Carboniferons  period,  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  spikes,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  living  omer  of 
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Aroidece  {Poihocites),  in  the  lower  part  of  the  GarboniferouB  systeiii 
aiound  Edinburgh. 

The  animal  remains  in  the  coal-bearinf;  part  of  the  CarboDiferoiu 
rocks  are  comparatively  few.  As  already  stated,  in  certain  bands  of 
shale,  coal,  and  ironstone  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Coal-measures  un- 
doubted proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  are  afforded  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  of  the  familiar  shells  of  the  Carboniferous  Limeetone.  Bat 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Coal-measures,  where  these  marine 
forms  disappear,  other  lamellibranchs,  that  were  probably  denizens  of 
brackish  if  not  of  fresh  water,  occur  in  abundance.  Among  the 
more  frequent  are  Anthracomya,  Antbracosia,  and  Anthracoptera. 
Crustaceans  are  chiefly  represented  by  Seyrichia  and  Eatheria,  but 
large  eurypterid  forms  likewise  occur.  Fishes  are  found  frequently, 
remains  of  the  larger  kinds  usaally  appearing  in  scales,  teeth,  fin- 
spines,  or  bones,  while  the  smaller  ganoids  are  often  preserved  entire. 


Common   genera  are   Ctenodus,   Str^odits,   Cheirodtie   (Fig.  353), 
Meaole^,  Ctmacanthut,  OyracatUhua,  Pl&uracantkut,  Ctenopiychius. 

Tbe  presence  of  true  air-breathers  among  the  jungles  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  has  been  establislied  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  specimens  of  nraehnids,  insects,  oiid  labyriuthodonla. 
Hcorpions  {Eoseorpiva)  have  been  found  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  recently  have  been  obtained  in  great  numbers,  in  excellent  pie- 
ttervation,  and  of  giji:antic  size  in  tbe  Lower  Ciirbonirerous  rocks  of 
Scotland.  Other  arachnids  occur,  iiiciudiiig  uncient  forms  of  spider 
(Protol'i)coBa).  Myriapods  were  represented  by  various  millipedes 
(XyltMua,  Arehi'ulvs,  Ev^hoberia).  True  insects  likewise  nitt^ 
through  these  dense  jungles,  for  the  wings  of  a  kind  of  May-fly 
(Hap^)phlebium),  having  a  spread  of  fully  seven  inches,  have  been 
found  in  Caniida,  where  too  the  oldest  land-shell  (Pupa  veiueta) 
occurs.     Several  other  genera  of  Neur(^>tera  are  known ;  also  some 
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Orthopiera,  including  a  form  of  cockroach  (Archimylctcris) ;  some 
cricket-like  forms  (Oryllacris)  and  beetles.  The  wing  of  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  moth  has  been  found  in  the  Belgian 
Coal-measures.^     The  British  Carboniferous  rocks  have  yielded  13 

fenera  of  labyrintbodonts  {AnihracosauruSy  Loxomma,  Ophiderpeton, 
^hoUderpeton^  PteroplaXy  Urocordylus,  &c.V  These  were  prooably 
fluviatile  animals  of  predaceous  habits,  living  on  fish,  Crustacea, 
and  other  organisms  oi  the  fresh  or  salt  waters  of  the  coal  lagoons. 
The  larger  forms  are  believed  to  have  measured  7  or  8  feet  in 
length ;  sotne  of  the  smaller  examples,  though  adult  and  perfect, 
do  not  exceed  as  many  inches.^ 

Fossil  plants  have  not  hitherto  served  so  well  for  purposes  of  geo- 
logical classification  as  fossil  animals  {ante,  p.  611).  Nevertheless  M. 
Grand'Eury,  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  coal-basin  of  the  Loire,  believing  that  an  undoubted 
order  of  succession  of  genera  and  species  of  plants^can  be  determined, 
has  subdivided  the  Carboniferous  system  into  groups  on  this  basis. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  arrangement :  ^ 

Supra-Carboniferous  Flora,  simpler  and  less  rich  than  that  below, 
showing  a  passage  into  the  Permian  flora  above,  characterized  by  a 
rapid  diminution  of  Alethopteria,  OdovUopteria  xenopteraidea,  Dtdyopterisy 
Annulariay  Sphenophyllum.  The  Calamites  are  represented  by  abundant 
individuals  of  0.  varians  and  C.  Suckomi,  also  Asterophyllites  eguisetiformis  ; 
the  ferns  by  Pecopteria  cycUheoideSy  P,  hemitelioiaea,  Odontopteris  mifwry 
0.  Schloiheimn,  several  species  of  Neuropterisy  &o,;  the  Sigillarias  by 
8.  Brardii,  8.  mimUosa,  and  8i%gmarxa  ficaides  ;  Cordaitea  by  numerous 
narrow-leaved  forms ;  the  Calamodendra  by  a  prodigious  abundance  of 
some  species,  e.g.,  Calamodendron  bistriatum,  Calamites  crueicUua,  Arthro- 
pituB  suhcammunis  ;  the  conifers  by  WcUchia  pinniformis  and  some  others. 

Upper  Coal  Flora  (properly  so  called).  Calamites  often  abundant — 
C.  interrupiu8y  C.  Suckowiiy  C,  cannseformis,  AaterophyUitea  htppuroidesy 
Macroatcuihya  infund^ndiformU  (very  common),  Annularia  brevifoliay 
and  A.  longifolxa  (common  throughout),  8phenophyllwm  oblongifoliwn. 
Ferns  richly  developed,  particularly  of  the  genera  Pecopteria  (P.  umto, 
arguta^  polymorpka,  and  especially  8chloiheimii);  Odontopt&ia  (0.  reichianay 
Brardity  mixoneuraj  acencpteroideSf  the  last  extremely  abundant);  Ckuda- 
pterxB  mcusrodiscuBj  Aleihopteria  Grandini  in  great  profusion,  CaUipteridium 
{C.  avatum,  gigoB^  densifoliay  common).  Lepidodendra  have  almost  disap- 
peared ;  SigillarisB  are  not  uncommon  (8.  rhUydolepUy  8,  Brardii),  vrith 
8iigmariopn8  and  8yringodendron.  Cordcutes  occurs  in  great  abundance ;  the 
conifers  are  represented  by  Walchia  pinniformis  and  a  few  other  species. 
Calamodendra  occur  in  great  abundance,  especially  Calamites  crucieUus. 

Upper  Coal  Flora — Lower  zone  (Ftore  du  terrain  houiUer  sous- 
9up4rieure\ — Calamites  and  Asterophyllites  abundant  in  individuals  and 
species  {C.  8uckomiy  CisUi,  canmasformiSy  varians,  approonmatuSy  A,  rigidus, 

^  See  an  interesting  paper  on  Carboniferous  insects  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward  (Q.  «7.  Oeol. 
8oc.  1872,  p.  60),  where  a  Ust  is  giren  of  6  species  of  myriapods,  3  coleuptera,  13 
orthoptera,  and  17  nenroptera,  from  the  Coal-measures. 

•  Miall,  BfU.  Amsoc,  1873, 1874. 

'  ^  Flore  Carbonif^  du  De'partement  de  la  Loire  et  du  Centre  de  la  France,'* 
CyriUe  Grand'Eury,  Paris,  1877. 
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grandis,  hippuroidea)^  Annularia  radicUa,  l^henaphyllum.  Among  the  ferns 
there  are  few  true  sphenopterids,  but  Neuropteris  is  common  (N.flexuosa^ 
auriculata),  also  Odontoptens  (0.  reichtana,  ScJdoiheimif),  PecapterU  (P. 
mrhorescfins^  ptdchray  candoUianaf  villo8a,  oreopteridia,  crenulata,  aspidoides^ 
elegana),  OcudopteriSy  Psaronius.  Lepidodendra  are  few  (L.  Sternbergii, 
eleganSy  Lepidostrobua  aub-^variahilis,  Lepidophloios  laridnus,  Knorria  SeUoni^ 
LepidophyUum  majus).  Sigillarioid  forms  are  likewise  on  the  wane  when 
compared  with  their  profusion  below  {Sigillaria  elliptical  CandoUii^ 
tesseUatc^  elegans^  Oroiiana,  Brardii,  ^nulosa;  Syringodendron  cydosHgma, 
distans  ;  Stigmaria  ficoides  abundant).  Cordaites,  however,  now  becomee 
the  dominant  group  of  plants,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  facies 
from  that  which  it  presents  in  the  middle  Coal-measures  (C,  harcun- 
foliu8y  C.  principdli8f  Dadoxylon  Brandlingii^  Cardiocarpon  emargincUum^ 
QtUbieri^  maju8,  ovcUum).  Ccdamitea  crudcUus  makes  its  appearance,  also 
Walchiapinnifornm, 

Middle  Coal  Flora — Upper  Zone  (supra^moyenne), — Galamites 
numerous  (0.  Stichomi,  Oiatii,  cannasformiSy  ramosm  ;  Asterophyllites  foUomta^ 
longifoliua,  grandiSy  rigidw ;  Annularia  minutay  hrevifolia ;  SpheTiophyllum 
sctacifrcigeefoliumy  Schlotheimiiy  trwncatumy  majw).  Ferns  represented  by 
Sphencpteris  (S.  latifolia,  irregtUariSy  trifoliolaia,  cristata,  &c.),  Pr^ecopteris 
(maximum  of  this  genus),  Pecopteris  (P.  dbhrematay  viUosa,  Oistiiy  oreopteridia^ 
crc),  Caulopteriay  NeuropteriSy  and  other  genera.  Lepidodendra  are  not 
infrequent  (Lepidodendron  (KvXeatumy  Stembergiiy  elegansy  rimosum  ;  Lepido^ 
strobtcs  varicunlis;  LepidopldoioB  laricimtSy  LeptdophyUum  majus),  and  various 
Lycopodites.  The  proportion  of  SigiUaria  is  always  large(iS^.  Corteiyintermediay 
Sillimanniy  tesseUaiay  cyclostigmay  altemans,  Brongniartiy  Stigmaria  ficoides, 
minor).  Pseudosigillaria  is  abundant,  especially  P.  monosHgma.  Cordaites 
appears  in  some  places  abundantly  (0.  horassifoliusy  Artisia  transversay 
Oladiscus  SchnorrianusX  and  its  fruits  are  numerous  and  varied  (Cardio^ 
carpon  emarginatumy  orhicularey  ovatum). 

Middle  Goal  Flora  (properly  so-called),  characterized  above  all  by 
the  dominant  place  of  the  Sigiliarioids,  which  now  surpass  the  lepido- 
dendroids  and  form  the  main  mass  of  the  coal  seams.  The  genus  SigiUaria 
here  attains  its  maximum  development  (S.  Oroeseriy  angusta,  scuteUaiUy 
intermediay  eUmgaUiy  notcUa,  altemanSy  rugosdy  reniformisy  leopoldinay  and 
many  more ;  PseudosigiUaria  striatay  rimosa,  monostigma  ;  Stigmaria  ficoides^ 
minor).  Lepidodendroids  are  large  and  frequent  {Lepidodendron  cumleatumy 
obovatumy  caudatumy  rimosumy  Sternbergiiy  elegans ;  Lepidophloios  laridnus  ; 
Ulodendron  majus,  minus ;  Halonia  tubercidatay  tortuosay  regularis ;  Lepido^ 
phyllum  majus;  Lepidostrolms  variabilis).  The  ferns  are  abundant  and 
varied ;  the  Sphenopterids  include  many  species,  of  which  Sphenopieris 
Hoeninghausii  and  tenella  are  common  (also  S.  Bronniy  Schhtheimii,  tenui- 
foliay  rigida,  furcaUiy  elegans) ;  Alethopteris  is  very  plentiful  (A.  lonchiticay 
Serliiy  ManteUiy  heterophylla) ;  also  Lonchopteris  Bricii  and  L.  Bohlii ; 
PrepecopteriSy  PecopteriSy  Megaphytony  Neuropteris  (N.  flexuGsa,  Loshiiy  tenui- 
foliay  gigantea)y  UyclopteriSy  Aulacopteris.  The  calamites  are  widely 
diffused  and  abundant,  especially  Calamites  dubiuSy  undulatusy  ravMSuSy 
decoratuSy  Steinhaueri;  Asterophyllites  subhippuroides,  grandisy  longifolius; 
Volhnannia  Binneyana  ;  Sphenophyllum  seems  here  to  reach  its  maximum, 
characteristic  species  being  S.  emarginaiumy  saaifragsefoliumy  erosumy 
dentaiumy  trunca^my  Schhtheimii,  Some  coals  and  shales  abound  with 
Cardiocarpon,  also  Trigonocarpon,  and  Noggerathia. 
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Middle  Coal  Flora. — Lower  zone  (Flore  houillere  sous-mayenne). 
Lepidodendroida  are  characteristioally  abundant  and  varied  (Lepidodendron 
aealeaiumy  dbovatwmy  crenatumy  Haidingeriy  undulatwny  longifolium ;  and 
Le^^idophloies  laricintMy  intermediuSy  crassicaulU ;  Ulodendrony  abundant  in 
England,  U.  dichotomumy  punctatumy  majusy  minuSy  &o. ;  Hahnia  tortuosay 
regularisy  &g.),  Sigillarioids  are  numerous  (Sigillaria  ocuIcUay  elegansy 
scutellaiay  elongata,  mammillarisy  alveolarisy  reniformis ;  Stigmaria  ficoideSy 
minoTy  atellatay  reticulata^  Dictyoxylony  Lyginodendron).  Calamites  abound 
(Galamites  cannsBfomiiSy  Suckowiiy  Cistiiy  decoratuSy  approximatus ;  Astero^ 
phyllitea  avbhippuraidesy  longifolius;  Volkmannia  polyBtachyd).  Ferns  like- 
wise form  a  notable  part  of  tbe  flora,  especially  spheuopterids  (Spheno- 
pteris  laHfoliay  acuii/May  etegans,  disseetay  furcatay  Qravenhordiiy  nervosay 
muricatay  obttmlcbay  trifoliatd);  also  Prepecopterxa  Silesiacay  oxyphylUiy 
Ohckeriy  dentata  ;  Megaphyton  majus ;  Pecopteris  ophiodermatiea  and  other 
similar  forms.  The  neuropterids  become  abundant  {Newropteris  hetero- 
phylltty  Loehiiy  giganlea,  tenuifolia  ;  Cyelopteris  obliqua  ;  Alethopteris  lonchUicay 
&o.):  The  abundant  Cardaites  of  the  higher  measures  are  absent^  though 
the  fruit  Carpolithes  oocasioDallj  occurs. 

Infra  Coal-Measure  Flora.— (Millstone  grit,  VStage  %nfira'houiller)y 
characterized  essentially  by  lepidodendroids  and  stigmarias.  Lepido- 
dendron aculecUuniy  obovatumy  crenaiumy  hrevifoliumy  caudatumy  carinatumy 
riTnosumy  Volkmannianum  ;  Vlodendron  punctatumy  ellipticumy  majus  ;  Hahnia 
tuberculosa;  Lepidophloios  intermediuSy  laricintu.  Sigillaria  is  not  very 
common,  but  S,  ocutaiay  alveolata  (Stem),  Knorriiy  trigonay  minimay  and  other 
species  occur.  The  ferns  are  more  varied  than  in  older  parts  of  the 
system,  sphenopterids  being  the  dominant  types  (Sphenopteris  distanSy 
eleganSy  tridactyliteSyfurcaJtay  dissectay  rigiday  divariccUay  Unearisy  acutilcbay  &o,). 
The  genus  Pecopteris  is  represented  by  a  few  species.  Neunmteris  is  com- 
paratively rare  {N,  Losliiiy  tenuifolia)  AletJiopteris  appears  in  the  wide- 
spread species  A»  lonchiticay  and  a  few  others.  Calamites  are  not 
relatively  abundant  (^Calamites  undulatusy  Steinhaueri,  communis,  cannseformiSy 
Cistii  ;  Asterophyllites  foliosuSy  &c.). 

Flora  of  the  Upper  Grey  wacke. — Lepidodendroids  are  the  preva- 
lent forms  (Lepidodendron  carinatumy  polyphytlumy  volkmannianumy  rugosumy 
caudatumy  aculeaiumy  obovaium;  Hahnia  tetrastichay  regvlaris ;  Ulodendron 
ovalcy  commutatum).  Stigmaria  in  several  species  occurs,  sometimes 
abundantly ;  but  SigiUaria  is  rare  (5.  undulata,  Volssiiy  costatay  subdegansy 
venostty  Guerangeriy  vemeuillana).  Calamites  are  not  infrequent  (C, 
Boemeriy  Volziiy  cannseformis,  <fec.).  The  ferns  are  chiefly  sphenopterids 
(Sphenopteris  dissecta,  eleganSy  Oersdorfii,  distanSy  tridactyliteSy  schistorum ; 
Cyelopteris  tenuifolia,  Haidingeri,  flaheUatay  Prepecopteris  asperay  subdentata ; 
Neur<mteris  heterophyllay  Loshii), 

Flora  of  the  Culm,  characterized  by  the  abundauce  of  lepidoden- 
droids of  the  type  of  L.  veltheimianum  (with  Knorria  inibricata)y  hy  the 
number  of  Bomia  transitionisy  associated  with  Calamites  Boemeri,  Stigmaria 
ficoides  (and  other  species),  and  by  the  abundance  of  the  palsdopterid  ferns 
(Paheopteris  Machaneti,  aniigwiy  dissecta,  (Sphenopteris)  affinis  (Fig.  345) ; 
Cardiopteris  frondosa ;  Shodea  divaricaJtay  elegans,  moravica ;  Sphenopteris 
Ooppertiy  Schimperiy  <feo.). 

Carboniferous  Limestone  Flora. — The  palasopterid  ferns  reach  a 
maximum  (Paheopteris  insequiUtteray  LindseseformiSy  polymorphay  fron- 
dosa),    Sphenopterid  forms  are  found  in  Sphenopteris  bifiday  lanceolata, 
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cmferti folia.  The  old  genus  CycloaHgma  here  disappears  (C.  minutn, 
Nathorstii),  The  more  charaoteristic  lepidodendroids  are  Lepidodendron 
weikicmumy  veltheimianum,  aquamosun;  Knorria  imhriccUa,  aciculana.  The 
flora  includes  also  SHgmaria  ficoidea,  rugosa  ;  Bomia  traimtionia :  Astero- 
phylUtea  elegans,  &o. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

The  European  development  of  the  Carboniferous  system  presents 
certain  well-marked  local  types  which  bring  clearly  before  the  mind  some 
of  the  geographical  features,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  geologiccd  changes. 
During  the  earlier  half  of  the  Carboniferous  period  there  still  lay  much 
land  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  whence  a  continuous  supply  of 
sandy  and  muddy  sediment  was  derived.  A  sea  of  moderate  depth 
and  clear  water  extended  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  site  of  Central 
Ireland,  the  heart  of  England,  and  Belgium  into  Westphalia.  The 
southern  margin  of  this  ancient  Mediterranean  was  probably  formed  by 
the  ridge  of  older  Palaeozoic  and  crystalline  rocks,  which,  extending  from 
the  west  of  England  into  the  Boulonnais,  and  from  Brittany  into 
Central  France,  sweeps  eastward  by  the  uplands  of  the  Ardennes, 
Hundsruck,  Taunus,  and  Thuringer  Wald  into  Saxony  and  Silesia.  In 
the  deeper  and  clearer  water  massive  beds  of  limestone  accumulated ; 
but  towards  the  land,  at  least  on  the  north  side  of  the  sea,  there  was 
an  increasingly  abundant  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  with  occasional  seams 
of  coal  and  Ejects  of  limestone.  The  whole  region  underwent  slow 
subsidence  and  infilling  of  sediment,  until  at  last  vast  marshes  and 
jungles  occupied  tracts  that  had  been  previously  sea.  By  degrees  the 
lower  parts  of  the  surrounding  land  were  likewise  submerged  beneath 
the  accumulating  coal-growths,  which  consequently  spread  over  the 
sinking  areas.  Hence  while  across  the  central  portions  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous region  the  normal  succession  of  strata  presents  a  lower  marine 
division  consisting  mainly  of  limestone,  and  an  upper  brackish- water 
division  composed  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal  seams,  the  marginal 
tracts  show  nardly  any  limestone,  some  of  them  indeed,  as  in  Central 
France,  containing  only  the  very  highest  part  of  the  upper  division. 

The  British  Isles.^ — This  general  sequence  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
structure  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Britain — an  area  sufficiently 
extensive  to  contain  more  than  one  type  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  cast 
interesting  light  on  the  varied  gec^raphioal  conditions  under  which  the 
rocks  were  accumulated.  As  the  land  whence  the  chief  supplies 
of  sediment  were  derived  rose  mainly  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
while  the  centre  of  England  and  Ireland  lay  und^r  clear  water  of 
moderate  depth,  the  sea  shallowed  northwards  into  Scotland,  and  its 
bottom  was  covered  with  constantly  accumulating  banks  of  sand  and 
sheets  of  mud.  Hence  vertical  sections  of  the  Carboniferous  system 
of  Britain  differ  greatly  according  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
taken.    The  subjoined  table  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  typical 

^  Detailed  information  regarding  British  Carboniferous  rocks  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.    Bee  also  Phillips*  "Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  Hull's 


in  Mem.  Oeci.  Surv. 
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subdivisions  whioh  can  be  reoognized,  with  modifications,  in  all  parts  of 
the  oonntry : 

CRed  and  grey  sandstones,  clays,  and  sometimes  breccias,  with 
oecasional  seams  and  streaks  of  coal  and  Spirorbis  limestone 
(^Cvihere  inflate^  Spirorhu  carhonaritui), 

Midole  or  chief  coat-bearing  series  of  yellow  sandstones,  clays, 
Coal-measores<    and  shales,  with  numerous  workable  coals  (Anihracosui,  Anthra" 

oomyoj  BeyrlehiOt  -fi^Mena,  Spirorbis^  Ac.}. 

Gannister  beds,  flagstones,  shales,  and  thin  coals,  with  hard 'sili- 
ceous (gannister)  paTements  (OrOioeeroij  Ooniatites,  Pondonia^ 

,    Aviculapeeten,  LinatiUt,  &c.). 
Millstone  Grit  Grits,  flagstones,  and  shales,  with  thin  seams  of  coal. 

Toredale  group  of  shales  and  grits  passing  down  into  dork 
shales  and  limestones  (OonioHteg,  Avietdopeetenf  PoHdonomycij 
Idngula,  Ditcinc^  &a). 

Thiclc  (Scaur  or  Main)  limestone  in  sonth  and  centre  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  passing  northwards  into  sandstones,  shales, 
and  coals  (abundant  conds,  polyzoans,  brachiopods,  lamelli- 
branchs,  &o.). 

Lower  Limestone  Shale  of  south  and  centre  of  England  (marine 
fossils  like  those  of  overlying  limestone).  The  Caldferous 
Sandstone  group  of  Scotland  (marine,  estuarine,  and  terrestrial 
organisms),  represents  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale  and  lower 
part  of  the  English  Mountain  Limestone,  and  graduates  down- 
ward insensibly  into  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Cofrhoniferous  Limestone  series  and  local  equivalents, — In  the  south-west 
of  England,  and  in  Sonth  Wales,  the  Carboniferons  system  passes  down 
conformably  into  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  passage  beds  consist  of 
yellow,  green,  and  reddish  sandstones,  green,  grey,  red,  bine,  and 
variegated  marls  and  shales,  sometimes  fall  of  terrestrial  planta  They 
are  well  exposed  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coasts,  marine  fossils  being  there 
found  even  among  the  argillaceous  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Bed  Sandstone 
series.  They  occur  with  a  thickness  of  about  500  feet  in  the  gorge  of 
the  Avon  near  Bristol,  but  show  less  than  half  that  depth  about  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  At  their  base  there  lies  a  bone-bed  containing 
abundant  palatal  teeth.  Not  fsir  above  this  horizon  plant-bearing  strata 
are  found.  Hence  these  rocks  bring  before  us  a  mingling  of  terrestrial 
and  marine  conditions.  In  Yorkshire,  near  Lowther  Castle,  Brough,  and 
in  Bavenstonedale,  alternations  of  red  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays, 
containing  Stigmaria  and  other  plants,  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Silurian  hills  of 
the  Lake  district,  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
appears  here  and  there,  and  passes  up  through  a  succession  of  red  and 
grey  sandstones,  and  green  and  red  shales  and  marls  with  plants,  into  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
these  red  strata  occur  on  many  successive  horizons ;  so  that  they  should 
be  regarded  not  as  marking  any  particular  period,  so  much  as  indicating 
the  recurrence  of  certain  peculiar  littoral  conditions  of  deposit  (p.  717). 

In  the  south  and  south-west  of  England,  and  in  South  Wales,  the  base 
of  the  Carboniferous  svstem  consists  of  certain  dark  shales  known  as 
Lower  Limestone  Shale,  in  which  a  few  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  occur.  These  basement  beds  vaiy  up  to  rather 
more  than  400  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  overlaid  conformably  by  the 
thick  mass  of.  limestone,  which  in  Britain  and  Belgium  forms  a  most 
characteristic  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

On  referring  to  a  geological  map  of  England  it  will  be  seen  that  from 

3  B 
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Northumberland  southwards  to  the  low  plains  in  the  centre  of  England 
there  runs  a  ridge  of  high  ground,  formed  by  a  great  anticline,  along 
which  the  Carboniferous  Limejstone  appears  at  intervals  from  under- 
neath higher  members  of  the  system.  In  this  northern  Carboniferous  area, 
of  which  the  axis  is  known  as  the  Pennine  Chain,  the  limestone  attains  its 
greatest  development.  In  one  portion  of  the  district  it  reaches  a  depth 
of  4000  feet,  and  yet  its  actual  base  is  nowhere  seen.  This  Pennine 
region  appears  to  have  been  the  area  of  maximum  depression  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in  Britain.  Traced  towards  the 
south-west,  the  limestone  diminishes  to  sometimes  not  more  than  500 
feet  in  South  Wales.  Northwards,  losing  its  character  as  a  massive 
calcareous  formation,  it  is  split  up  by  intercalations  of  sandstone,  shale, 
coal,  &C.,  until  actual  limestone  becomes  a  very  subordinate  member  of 
the  series  in  central  Scotland. 

Where  typically  developed,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  a  massive 
well-bedded  limestone,  chiefly  light  bluish-erey  in  colour,  varying  from 
a  compact  homogeneous  to  a  distinctly  crystalline  texture,  and  rising  into 
ranges  of  hills,  whence  its  original  name  '*  Mountain  Limestone."  It 
contains  occasional  scattered  iri-egular  nodules  and  nodular  beds  of  dark 
chert  (phtanite).  Though  it  is  abundantly  foesiliferous,  little  has  yet 
been  done  in  working  out  in  detail  the  successive  life-zones  of  this  great 
mass  of  rook,  as  has  been  done  so  well  for  the  corresponding  lime- 
stone series  of  Belgium.  The  fossils  commonly  stand  out  on  weathered 
surfaces  of  the  rock,  but  microscopic  investigation  shows  that  even 
those  portions  of  the  mass  which  appear  most  structureless  consist 
of  the  crowded  remains  of  marine  organisms.  The  limestone  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  organic  debris  of  a  sea- 
floor.  Diversities  of  colour  and  lithological  character  occur,  whereby 
the  bedding  of  the  thick  calcareous  mass  can  be  distinctlv  seen.  Here 
and  there  a  more  marked  crystalline  structure  has  been  superin- 
duced ;  while  along  lines  of  principal  joints  the  rock  on  either  side  for  a 
breadth  of  20  or  30  fathoms  is  converted  into  yellowish  or  brown  dolomite 
or  *^  dunstone  "  (see  p.  805).  In  Derbyshire,  sheets  of  contemporaneous 
lava,  locally  termed  **  toadstone,"  are  interpolated  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone.  Other  evidences  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  have 
been  noted  by  Mr.  J.  Home  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  it  is  in  Scotland,  as 
will  be  immediately  referred  to,  that  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of 
abundantly  active  Carboniferous  volcanoes  have  been  preserved. 

In  the  Carboniferous  areas  of  the  south-west  of  £ngland  and  South 
Wales,  the  limits  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  well  defined  by  the 
Limestone  Shale  below,  and  by  the  Farewell  Bock  or  Millstone  Orit  above. 
In  the  Pennine  area,  however,  the  massive  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  known  as  the  Yoredale 
group.  These  cover  a  large  area  and  attain  a  great  thickness.  In  Nerth 
Sti^ordshire  they  are  2300  feet  thick,  which,  added  to  the  4000  feet  of 
limestone  below,  gives  a  depth  of  6300  feet  for  the  whole  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  of  that  region.    In  Lancashire  the  Yoredale  rocks  J 

attain  still  more  stupendous  dimensions,  Mr.  Hull  having  found  them  to 
be  no  less  than  4500  feet  thick.  Both  the  lower  or  main  (Scaur)  lime- 
stone and  the  Yoredale  group  pass  northwards  into  sandstones  and 
shales,  with  coal-qeams,  and  diminish  in  thickness. 

Traced  northwards  into  Scotland  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  under- 
goes a  remarkable  petrographical  and  palaeontological  change.     Its 
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massive  limestones  dwindle  down  and  are  replaced  by  tbiok  courses  of 
yellow  and  white  sandstone,  dark  shale,  and  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone, 
among  which  only  a  few  thin  sheets  of  limestone  are  to  be  met  with. 
Soottish  geologists  have  divided  the  lower  half  of  their  Carboniferous 
system  into  two  well-marked  series — ^the  Caloiferons  Sandstones  and  the 
GarboniferoTis  Limestone.  The  Caloiferons  Sandstone  series  is  com- 
posed of  two  groups  of  strata — ^the  lower  of  which  or  Eed  Sandstone 
group  consists  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  sandstones,  blue,  grey,  green, 
and  red  marls  or  clays,  while  the  upper  or  Cement-stone  group  is  made 
up  of  white  and  yellow  sandstones,  blue  and  black  shales,  tiiin  coals, 
seams  of  limestone  and  cement-stone,  and  abundant  volcanic  rocks.  The 
red  sandstones  pass  down  into  the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  with  which 
indeed  they  might  be  classed,  and  ^om  which  they  differ  merely  in  the 
less  intensity  of  their  colour,  in  the  frequent  grey  and  purplish  tints 
they  assume,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  deep  brick-red  marls  so  marked  in 
the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone.  In  the  west  of  Scotland,  as  above  (p.  716) 
stated,  there  occur  among  the  red  sandstones  (some  of  which  contain 
Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone  fishes')  bands  of  limestone  full  of  true  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  corals  and  orachiopods.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the)  Carboniferous  Limestone  fauna  had  already  appeared  outside  the 
British  area  before  the  final  cessation  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
sedimentation  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  period.  It  was  not  how- 
ever until  these  conditions  had  disappeared  tnat  the  sea  began  to  invade 
the  lakes  and  creep  over  the  sinking  land  of  this  part  of  Britain,  and  to 
bring  with  it  the  abundant  Carboniferous  fauna.  The  Caloiferons 
Sandstones  of  Scotland  represent  a  phase  of  sedimentation  contempo- 
raneous with  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale  and  lower 
portion  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Scotland  is  the  prodigious  abundance  of  the  intercalated  volccmic  rocks. 
So  varied  indeed  are  the  characters  of  these  masses  and  so  manifold  and 
interesting  is  the  light  they  throw  upon  volcanic  action  that  the  region 
may  be  studied  as  a  typical  one  for  this  class  of  phenomena.  (See  Book  IV. 
Part  vii.  Sect,  i.)  Sections  are  abundant  inland  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
and  in  the  stream-courses,  while  along  the  sea-shore  the  rocks  have  been 
admirably  exposed.  The  most  persistent  zone  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  series  is  that  which  succeeds  the  lower 
or  red  sandstone  group  of  the  Caloiferons  Sandstones.  Composed  of 
successive  sheets  of  porphyrites  and  tufife,  it  sweeps  in  long  isolated 
ranges  of  hills  from  Arran  and  Bute  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Campsie  Fells  on  the  north 
to  the  heights  of  Ayrshire  and  still  further  south  in  Berwickshire, 
Liddesdale,  and  the  English  border.  These  volcanic  sheets  sometimes 
reach  a  thickness  of  1500  feet.  That  they  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
system  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  shales  and  sandstones  (with  Car- 
boniferous plants)  at  their  base.  They  show  that  the  early  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  in  Scotland  was  marked  by  a  prodigious  volcanic 
activity,  followed  by  the  prolonged  subsidence  required  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Above  this  volcanic  zone  lies  Ihe  Cement-stone  group  or  upper  sub- 
division of  the  Caloiferons  sandstones.  In  Berwickshire  and  the  west  of 
Scotland  it  consists  of  thin-bedded  white,  yellow,  and  green  sandstones, 
grey,  green,  blue,  and  red  clays  and  shales,  with  thin  bands  of  pale 
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argillaceous  limestone  or  cement-stone.  Seams  of  gypsnm  oocasionally 
appear.  These  strata  are,  on  the  whole,  singularly  barren  of  organic 
remains.  They  seem  to  have  been  laid  down  with  great  slowness,  and 
without  disturbance,  in  enclosed  basins,  which  were  not  well  fitted  for 
the  support  of  animal  life,  though  fragmentary  plants  serve  to  show 
that  the  adjoining  slopes  were  covered  with  vegetation.  In  the  basin  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  however,  the  group  presents  a  diflferent  lithologic&l 
aspect  and  is  abundantly  fossiliferous.  It  there  usually  consists  of 
vellow,  grey,  and  white  sandstones,  with  blue  and  black  shales,  olay- 
ironstones,  limestones,  '*  cement-stones,"  and  occasional  scams  of  coal. 
The  sandstones  form  excellent  building  stones,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
having  been  built  of  them.  Some  of  the  shales  are  so  bituminous  as  to 
yield,  on  distillation,  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  to  the  ton 
of  shale;  they  are  consequently  largely  worked  for  the  manufacture  of 
mineral  oils.  The  limestones  are  usually  dull,  yellow,  and  close-grained, 
in  seams  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  thick,  and  graduate  by 
addition  of  carbonate  of  iron  into  cement-stone ;  but  occasionally  they 
swell  out  into  thick  lenticular  masses  like  the  well-known  limestone 
of  Burdie  House,  so  long  noted  for  its  remarkable  fossil  fishes.  This 
limestone  appears  to  be  mainly  made  of  the  crowded  cases  of  a  small 
ostracod  crustacean  (Le^perditia  Okeni,  var.  Scoto-Burdigalenns),  The  coal- 
seams  are  few  and  commonly  too  thin  to  be  workable,  though  one  of  them, 
known  as  the  Houston  coal,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent  in  Linlith- 
gowshire. The  fossils  of  the  cement-stone  group  indicate  an  alternation 
of  fresh  or  brackish  water  and  marine  conditions.  They  include  nume- 
rous plants,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  Sphenopt&ris  affinia  (Fig. 
345),  Lepidodendron  (two  or  three  species),  Lepiao»trohu8  variabilis  (Fig. 
348, 6),  Araucariaxylan,  Some  of  the  shales  near  Edinburgh  have  afforded 
a  few  specimens  of  a  true  monocotyledon  allied  to  the  modem  Pothos 
(Pothodtes  Orantom).  Ostracod  cinistaceans,  chiefly  the  Leperditia  aboYO 
mentioned,  crowd  many  of  the  shales.  With  these  are  usually  associated 
abundant  traces  of  the  presence  of  fish,  either  in  the  form  of  ooprolites, 
or  of  scales,  bones,  plates,  and  teeth.  The  following  are  characteristic 
species :  Elonichthys  striolaiusy  E.  Bchisonif  Bhadinichthffs  omatissimm.  Nemo- 
iaptychius  Greenockit,  Eurynoim  crenaius  (Fig.  344),  Ehizodus  Hibheriif 
MegaUchthya  sp.,  Gyracanthu  tuber culaius^  Ctenoptychius  pectinatui.  At 
intervals  throughout  the  group  marine  horizons  occur,  usually  as  shale 
bands  marked  by  the  presence  of  such  distinctively  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone species  as  Spirorhis  carbonarius^  Disdna  nitida^  Lingula  squamiformit^ 
Belleraphon  decusaatus,  and  Orthoceras  cylindraceum. 

The  Cement-stone  group  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  con- 
tains a  great  number  and  variety  of  associated  volcanic  masses.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  accumulating,  the  region  of  shallow  lagoons,  islets,  and 
eoal-growths  was  dotted  over  with  innumerable  active  volcanic  vents. 
The  eruptions  continued  into  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
but  ceased  before  the  deposition  of  the  Millstone  Grit  The  lavas  are 
chiefly  varieties  of  basalt-rocks,  sometimes  coarsely  crystalline  and  even 
granitoid  in  texture,  and  graduating  through  intermediate  stages  to  true 
close-grained  compact  basalts,  which  neither  externally  nor  in  micro- 
scopic structure  differ  from  basalt  of  Tertiary  date.  Among  them  also 
are  felsites  and  porphyrites.  The  tufiGs  present  many  varieties,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  being  an  ancient  form  of  palagonite-tuff.^ 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Scottish  geologists,  probably 
^  See  Trans.  Bay.  8oe.  Edin.  xxix.  p.  437,  and  ante^  p.  547,  et  <eg. 
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representing  the  upper  part  of  the  typical  formation  in  Central  England, 
consists  mainly  of  sandstones,  shales,  fire-clays,  and  coal-seams,  with  a  few 
comparatiyely  thin  seams  of  encrinal  limestone.  The  thickest  of  these 
limestones,  known  as  the  Hnrlet  or  Main  limestone,  is  usually  ahout  6 
feet  in  thickness,  but  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire  swells  out  to  100  feet, 
which  is  the  most  massive  bed  of  limestone  in  any  part  of  the  Scottish 
Carboniferous  system.  One  of  a  group  of  limestone  beds  at  the  base 
of  the  series,  it  lies  upon  a  seain  of  coal,  and  is  in  some  places  associated 
with  pyritous  shales,  which  have  been  largely  workea  as  a  source  of 
alum.  This  superposition  of  a  bed  of  marine  limestone  on  a  seam  of 
coal  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland.  Above  these  lower  lime- 
stones comes  a  thick  mass  of  strata  containing  many  valuable  coal-seams 
and  ironstones  (Lower  or  Edge  Coals).  Some  of  these  strata  are  full 
of  terrestrial  plants  {Lepidodendron,  Sigillana,  Stigmaria,  Sphenopteris^ 
Alethapteris) ;  others,  particularly  the  ironstones,  contain  marine  shells, 
such  as  LtngtUa,  Discijia^  Leda,  Myalina,  EuompJiolus.  Numerous  remains 
of  fishes  have  been  obtained,  more  especially  from  some  of  the  ironstones 
and  coals  (OyrcuMtUhus  formosus  and  other  placoid  fin-spines,  Megodichthya 
Hibhertij  Bhizodtut  SMerti,  with  species  of  Monichthys^  AearUhodes^ 
Ctenoptychius^  &o.).  Remains  of  labyrinthodonts  have  also  been  found 
in  this  group  of  strata,  and  have  been  detected  even  down  in  the  Burdie 
House  limestone.  The  highest  division  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  consists  of  a  group  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  few 
coal-seams,  and  three,  sometimes  more,  bands  of  marine  limestone. 
Although  these  limestones  are  each  seldom  more  than  3  or  4  feet  thick, 
they  have  a  wonderful  persistence  throughout  the  coal-fields  of  central 
Scotland.  As  already  mentioned  (p.  492),  they  can  be  traced  ovei  an 
area  of  at  least  1000  square  miles,  and  they  probably  extended  originally 
over  a  considerably  greater  region.  The  Hurlet  limestone  with  its 
underlying  coal  can  also  be  followed  across  a  similar  extent  of  country. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  during  certain  epochs  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  a  singular  uniformity  of  conditions  prevailed  over  a  large  region 
of  deposit  in  the  centre  of  Scotland. 

The  difference  between  the  lithological  characters  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series,  in  its  typical  development,  as  a  great  marine  formation, 
and  in  its  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  prolongation  into  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  has  long  been  a  feimiliar  example  of  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  strata  as  to  former  gec^raphical 
conditions.  It  shows  that  the  deeper  and  clearer  water  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous sea  spread  over  the  site  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire ; 
that  the  land  lay  to  the  north,  and  that,  while  the  whole  area  was  under- 
going subsidence,  the  maximum  movement  took  place  over  the  area  of 
deeper  water.  The  sediment  derived  from  the  north  during  the  time  of 
the  Cai'boniferous  Limestone  seems  to  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  before  it 
could  reach  the  great  basin  in  which  foraminifers,  corals,  crinoids,  and 
moUascs  were  building  up  the  thick  calcareous  deposit.  Yet  the  thin 
limestone  bands,  which  run  so  persistently  among  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  in  Scotland,  prove  that  there  were  occasional  episodes 
during  which  the  sediment  ceased  to  arrive,  and  when  the  same  species 
of  shells,  corals,  and  crinoids  spread  northwards  towards  the  land,  form- 
ing for  a  time  over  the  sea-bottom  a  continuous  sheet  of  calcareous  ooze 
like  that  of  the  deeper  water  further  south.  These  intervals  of  limestone 
growth  no  doubt  point  to  times  of  more  rapid  submergence,  perhaps  also 
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to  other  geographical  changes  whereby  the  sediment  was  for  a  time 
prevented  from  spreading  so  far. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  therefore,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  British  area  contains  the  records  of  a  long-continued 
but  intermittent  process  of  subsidence.  The  numerous  coalnaeams  with 
their  under-days  were  undoubtedly  surfaces  of  vegetation  that  grew  in 
luxuriance  on  the  wide  marine  mud-flats,  and  mark  pauses  in  the 
subsidence.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  the  relative  length  of  these  pauses 
from  the  comparative  thicknesses  of  the  coal-seams.  The  overlying  and 
intervening  sandstones  and  shales  indicate  a  renewal  of  the  downward 
movement,  and  the  gradual  infilling  of  the  depressed  area  with  sedi- 
ment, until  the  water  once  more  shoaled,  and  the  vegetation  from 
adjacent  swamps  spread  over  the  muddy  flats  as  before.  The  oooasionaL 
limestones  serve  to  mark  epochs  of  more  prolonged  or  more  rapid  sub- 
sidence, when  marine  life  was  enabled  to  flourish  over  the  site  of  the 
submerged  forests.  But  that  the  sea,  even  though  tenanted  in  these 
northern  parts  by  a  limestone-making  fauna,  was  not  so  clear  and  well 
suited  for  the  development  of  animal  life  during  some  of  these  submer- 
gences as  it  was  further  south,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  paucity  and 
dwarfed  forms  of  the  fossils  in  the  thin  limestones,  as  well  as  by  the 
admixture  of  clay  in  the  stone. 

Ireland  presents  a  development  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  which  on  the 
whole  follows  tolerably  closely  that  of  the  sister  island.  In  the  northern 
counties  the  lowest  members  are  evidently  a  prolongation  of  the  type  of 
the  Scottish  Calciferous  Sandstones.  In  the  southern  districts,  how- 
ever, a  very  distinct  and  peculiar  facies  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  is 
to  be  remarked.  Between  the  top  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  there  occurs  in  the  county  of  Cork 
an  enormous  mass  (fully  5000  feet)  of  black  and  dark-grey  shales,  impure 
limestones,  and  grey  and  green  grits  and  true  cleaved  slates.  To  these 
rocks  the  name  of  Carboniferous  Slate  was  given  by  Griffith.  They 
contain  numerous  Carboniferous  Limestone  species  of  brachiopods, 
echinoderms,  <feo.,  as  well  as  traces  of  land-plants  in  the  grit  bands.  Great 
though  their  thickness  is  in  Cork,  they  rapidly  change  their  lithological 
character,  and  diminish  in  mass  as  they  are  traced  away  from  that 
district.  In  the  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  15  miles,  the  whole  of 
the  5000  feet  of  Carboniferous  Slate  of  Bantry  Bay  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  and  at  Eenmare  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  followed  im- 
mediately and  conformably  by  the  Limestone  with  its  underlying  shale. 
Mr.  Jukes  held  that  the  Carboniferous  Slate  is  the  equivalent  of  part 
of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  swells  out  to  a  vast  thickness,  and 
covers  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  It  attains  a  maximum  in  the  west  and 
south-west,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Kinahan,^  it  consists  in  Limerick  of  the 
following  subdivisions : 

TBedded  limestone 

•\Chertyzone 
f Limestones  and  shales. 

'\Oherty20ne 
Fenestella  limestone 

.<  Lower  cherty  zone 
I  Lower  shaly  limestones 


Upper  (Burren)  Limestone 
Upper  (Galp)  Limestone 

Lower  Limestone 


Lower  LiniestoDc  Shale 


Feet. 

240 

20 

1000 

40 

1900 

20 

280 

100 


*  Geology  0/  Ireland,  p.  72, 
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The  chert  (phtanite)  bands  which  form  such  marked  horizons  among 
these  limestones  are  counterparts  of  others  fonnd  abundantly  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England  and  Scotland.  The}'  have  been 
recently  studied  by  Messrs.  Hull  and  Hardman,  who  have  found  them  full 
of  siliceous  replacements  of  calcareous  foraminifers,  crinoids,  &c.,  and  who 
regard  them  as  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  on  the  floor  of  the  Oarboni- 
ferous  sea.  Portions  of  the  limestone  have  a  dolomitic  character,  and 
sometimes  are  oolitic.  Oreat  sheets  of  melaphyre,  felstone,  and  tuff,  repre- 
senting volcanic  eruptions  of  contemporaneous  date,  are  interpolated  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Limerick  and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
As  the  limestone  is  traced  northwards  it  shows  a  similar  change  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  north  of  England,  becoming  more  and  more 
split  up  with  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal-seams,  until,  at  Ballycastle,  it 
presents  exactly  the  characters  of  the  coal-bearing  part  of  the  formation 
m  Scotland.^ 

MilUtone  OriL — This  name  is  given  to  a  group  of  sandstones  and 
grits,  with  shales  and  clays,  which  runs  persistently  through  the  centre 
of  the  Carboniferous  system  from  South  Wales  into  the  middle  of 
Scotland.  In  South  Wales  it  has  a  depth  of  400  to  1000  feet ;  in  the 
Bristol  coal  field,  of  about  1200  feet.  Traced  northwards  it  is  found  to 
be  intercalated  with  shales,  fire-clays,  and  thin  coals,  and,  like  the 
lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  to  swell  out  to  enormous 
dimensions  in  the  Pennine  region.  In  North  Staffordshire,  according  to 
Mr.  Hull,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  4000  feet,  which  in  Lancashire 
increases  to  5500  feet.  These  massive  accumulations  of  sediment  were 
deposited  on  the  north  side  of  a  barrier  of  more  ancient  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
which,  during  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  seems  to 
have  extended  across  central  England,  and  which  was  not  submerged 
until  part  of  the  Coal-measures  had  been  laid  down.  North  of  tiiis 
great  area  of  deposit  the  Millstone  Grit  thins  away  to  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet.  It  continues  a  comparatively  insignificant  formation 
in  Scotland,  attaining  its  greatest  thickness  in  Lanarkshire  and 
Stirlingshire,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Moor  Bock.  In  Ayrshire  it 
does  not  exist,  unless  its  place  be  represented  by  a  few  beds  of  sandstone 
at  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  MiUstone  Grit  is  generally  barren  of  fossils.  When  they  occur 
they  are  either  plants  like  those  in  the  coal-bearing  strata  above  and 
below,  or  marine  organisms  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  species.  In 
Northumberland,  indeed,  it  contains  a  band  of  limestone  uncQstinguish- 
able  from  some  of  those  in  the  Yoredale  group  and  Scaur  limestone. 

Coal^Meaturee, — This  division  of  the  Carboniferous  system  consists  of 
numerous  alternations  of  grey,  white,  yellow,  sometimes  reddish,  sand-* 
stone,  dark-grey  and  black  shales,  clay-ironstones,  fire-clays,  and  coal- 
seams.  In  South  Wales  it  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  about  12,000 
feet ;  in  the  Bristol  coal-field  it  is  5090  feet.  But  m  these  districts,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Carboniferous  areas  of  Britain,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
all  the  Coal-measures  originally  deposited  now  remain,  for  they  are 
always  unoonformably  covered  by  later  formations.  Paleontological 
considerations,  to  be  immediately  adverted  to,  render  it  probable  that 
the  closing  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period  is  not  now  represented  in 
Britain  by  fossiliferous  strata.  Whether  or  not  it  ever  was  so  represented 
cannot  be  determined,  owing  to  the  denudation  which  occuned  before 
1  Hull's  Phyncal  Geology  and  Oeography  of  Ireland,  p.  80. 
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the  deposition  of  the  overlying  Permian  rooks.  So  great  indeed  was 
the  erosion  that  the  Permian  sandstones  are  sometimes  found  resting 
even  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In  North  Staffordshire  the 
depth  of  Coal-measures  is  about  5000  feet,  which  in  South  Lancashire 
increases  to  8000.  These  great  masses  of  strata  diminish  as  we  trace 
them  eastwards  and  northwards.  In  Derbyshire  they  are  about  2500 
feet  thick,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  about  2000  feet,  and  about 
the  same  thickness  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  in  the  Whitehaven 
coal-field.     In  Scotland  they  attaiu  a  maximum  of  over  2000  feet. 

The  Coal-measures  are  susoeptible  of  local  subdivisions  indicative  of 
different  and  variable  conditions  of  deposit.  The  following  tables  show 
the  more  important  of  these : 


Glamoboanshibb. 

Feet. 

Upper  series:  sand- 
Btones,  shales,  Ac, 
with  26  coal-seams, 
more  thaa  .     .      3400 

Pennant  Grit :  hard, 
thiok-bedded  sand- 
stones, and  15  coal- 
seams    .     .     .       8246 

liOwer series:  shales, 
ironstones,  and  34 
coed-seams  .  450  to  850 

Millstone  Grit. 


South  Lancashibe. 

Feet 
Upper  series :  shales, 
red  sandstones, 
Spirorbis  lime- 
stone, ironstone, 
and  thin  coal 
seams  .  1600  to  2000 
Middle  series:  sand- 
stones, shales,  olays, 
and  thick  coal- 
seams.  The  chief 
repository  of  coal 

3000  to  4000 
Lower  or  Gannister 
series :    flagstones, 
shales,    and    thin 
cools.     .  1400  to  2000 


Millstone  Grit. 


GeMTBAL  SOOTLAIO). 

Feet. 

Upper  red  Sand- 
i^nes  and  clays, 
with  Spirorbis  lime- 
stone, upwards  of .  150 

True  coal  measures : 
sandstones,  shales, 
fire  -  days,  with 
bands  of  black- 
band,  ironstone, 
and  numerous 
seams  of  coal. 
Thickness  in  Lan- 
arkshire upwards 
of    ...     .      2000 

Moor  Bock,  or  Millstone 
Grit 


The  numerous  beds  of  compressed  vegetation  form  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Coal-measures.  As  already  stated  each  coal  seam  is 
usually  underlaid  by  a  seam  of  fire-clay  (mur  of  the  Belgian  coal-fields), 
which,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  rootlets,  and  free  or  nearly  free  of 
alkalies  and  iron,  is  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  that  formed  the  coal 
grew.  A  coal-seam  accordingly  marks  a  former  surface  of  terrestrial 
vegetation,  and  the  fiyssile  micaceous  sandstones  that  overlie  it  show  the 
nature  of  the  sediment  under  which  it  was  eventually  buried. 

The  Ck)al-measures  of  Britain  have  not  yet  been  veiy  precisely 
subdivided  into  palaeontological  zones.  The  lower  portions  or  Gan- 
nister beds  of  Lancashire  contain  at  least  70  species  of  undoubtedly 
marine  fossils  {GoniaUtes  Listen,  six  species  of  Ifautilus,  Avicidopecten 
papyracetAs,  Lingula  squamiformia,  <Src.),  together  with  such  shells  as  Anihra- 
cosia,  probably  indicatiag  brackish  water.  The  middle  and  upper 
divisions  are  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  species  of  AtUhracoeiay 
AfUhracoptera,  and  AnthracomycL  Some  of  the  more  characteristic  fishes 
are  Strepsodua  sauroides  (Fig.  353),  Bhizodopsia  saurotdes,  Megcdichhys 
Hibherti,  CJieirodm  gratmlosua  (Fig.  353),  Janaam  Unguifarmis,  Cienacanihua 
hyhodoidea  (Fig.  342),  Pleuracanthua  Isevtaaimua,  Ctenoptychiua  apicalia.  Some 
species  range  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  Coal-measures— e.g.  Ctenoptychiua 
pectinatua  and  Gyracanthua  tvherculatua.^ 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  Carboniferous  system  occupies 

^  My  friend  Dr.  Traquair  has  been  kind  enongh  to  furnish  me  with  information  oa 
this  subject  which  he  has  so  oarefully  studied. 
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many  detached  areas  or  basins— the  result  partly  of  original  deposition, 
partly  of  denudation,  and  partly  of  the  spread  and  overlap  of  more 
reoent  formations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  once  extended  continuously  eastward  across  the 
north  of  France,  along  the  base  of  the  Ardennes,  through  Belgium,  and 
across  the  present  valley  of  the  Ehine  into  Westphalia.  From  the 
western  headlands  of  Ireland  this  calcareous  formation  can  thus  be 
traced  eastward  for  a  distance  of  750  English  miles  into  the  heart  of 
Europe.  It  then  begins  to  pass  into  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
which,  as  already  remarked,  represent  proximity  to  shore  like  the 
similar  strata  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  Silesia,  and 
still  much  further  eastwards  in  central  and  southern  Bussia,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  appear,  but  interstratified,  as 
in  Scotland,  with  coal-bearing  strata.  Traces  of  the  same  blending  of 
marine  and  terrestrial  conditions  are  foimd  also  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
But  over  central  France,  and  eastwards  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
into  the  region  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Coal-measures  rest  directly  upon 
older  Faleeozoic  groups,  most  commonly  upon  gneiss  and  other  crystalline 
rooks.  These  tracts  had  no  doubt  remained  above  water  during  the 
time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  but  were  gradually  depressed 
during  that  of  the  Coal-measures. 

France  and  Belgium. — In  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France 
the  British  type  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is  well  developed.^  It 
comprises  the  following  subdivisions : 

Zone  of  the  gas-ooals  {ChaH)on8  a  gaz,  rich  bituminous  ooals,  mih  28  to  40 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter),  containing  47  seams  of  coal.  Feeopteris 
nervosa,  P.  dentatOj  P.  abbreviate^  Alethovteris  Serlii,  Neuropteris  heiero' 
phyUoy  Sphenopteris  irregularis,  8,  maeileiUa,  S.  coraJloides,  8,  heH)aeea, 
8.  fureata,  Oalamites  ektekowii,  Annularia  radiata,  SpkenophyUum 
eroeum,  8%g%Haria  tetsellata,  8.  mamQlaris,  8.  rimosa,  8.  latioosta, 
DoryoordaUes. 

Zone  of  the  *'Oharbons  gras"  (18  to  28  per  cent,  volatile  matter),  soft 
caking  coals  (21  seams),  well  suited  for  miJcing  coke.  8pkenapteri9 
nummuJaria^  8.  maeilenta,  8.  ckaerophyUoidee,  8,  artemisifoliay  8,  herbaeea, 
8.  irregular i$t  Neuropteris  gigantea,  AleHhopteris  Serlii,  A.  valida, 
Cdlamites  8uckowiiy  ^henophyUum  emarginatum,  8igillaria  polyploea, 
8,  rimo8€L,  8,  laticosta,  Triqonoearpon  Ncegerathii, 

Zone  of  the  **  Charhons  demi-gras"  (12  to  18  per  cent  volatile  matter),  29 
seams  of  coal,  chiefly  fitted  for  smithy  and  iron-work  purposes.  Spheno- 
pteris eonoezifolia,  8,  Ifaeninghauei,  8.  trichomanoides,  8,  furcata,  8, 
8ehilling8ii,  8,  irregularis,  Lonehopteris  rugosa,  Calamites  8u6kouni, 
Annularia  radiaUi,  .SigiUaria  mammHaris,  8.  elegans,  8.  pirfformis, 
8,  eUiptiea,  8,  souteiUatck,  8.  Chroeseri,  8.  laBvigata,  8,  rugosa,  Mcdonia 
tortuosa. 

Zone  of  the  '*  Gharbons  Maigres."  Lean  or  poor  coals  (20  to  25  seams), 
only  fit  for  making  bricks  or  burning  lime  (9  to  12  per  cent.  Tolatile 
matter).  Feeopteris  Loskii,  P.  wnnxformis,  Neuropteris  heterophyUa, 
AUthopteris  lonchitica,  i^kenopfiyUum  saxifragmfoHumjAnntdaria  radiata, 
8igiXlaria  conferta,  8.  tktndMi,  8,  Voltzii,  tkdamites  8uchowii,  Lepido- 
dendron  rliodeanumf  L.  pusttUaium,  LepidopMoios  larieinus. 

Zone  of  Productus  carboTuirius,  Goniatites  aiadema,  G,  airatus,  Spvrifera 
mesogonia,  8.  glabra,  8.  trigonalis,  Orthis  erenisHa,  Produetus  semi- 
(    retieuUUus,  P.  marginalis,  Avieula  papyraoea,  8chizodus  sulcaius. 

I  Sandstone  or  quartzites  passing  into  conglomerates,  separated  from  the 
Oarboniferous  limestone  below 'by  carbonaceous  shales  with  some  thin 
coal-seams;  chiefly  developed  towards  the  north-cast  (Li^e,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.)  

^  Gosselet's  Esquisse,  Mourlon's  "G^logie.*' 
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fliimestone  of  Viae.  Often  poor  in  foaails,  but 
distinguished  by  Productus  aiganleu$. 

Limestone  of  Limont  (Napoleon  marble  of 
BoulonnaiB).  Fossils  numerous,  Productus 
undatus,  P.  semiretieulatusy  Sfirifera  glabra^ 

Terebriuula  saeeulus         •         •         .         . 

Limestone  of  Haut  Banc,  oompaot  or  oolitic 
in  soath  part  of  Sambre  basin,  with  Pro' 
dueiuB  suSlmvis;  but  in  north  part  of  that 
basiUf  as  well  as  on  the  Mouse  and  in  the 
Boulonnais,  Productua  eora  replaces  P. 
gubUsvia  •••••• 

Dolomite  of  Namur,  well  developed  between 
Namur  and  Li^^  and  extending  into  the 
Boulonnais  (Uure  dolomite),  alternating 
with  grey  lunestone^  containing  Chonetea 
eomotaes 

Limestone  of  Bachant,  grey,  bluish-black,  or 
black,  with  cherts  (phtanites).  Produdus 
eora  (and  sometimes  r.  giganteua),  Spirifera 
tricomis,  DerUtUium  pritcum,  EkiompHahu 
eirraides,  NautUus  suleattUp  Ormocera$ 
mumterianum  .         .         .         •         . 

.  Limestone  of  Waulsort,  gi^y*  often  dolomitic ; 
only  seen  in  area  of  the  Meuse.  Spirifera 
CMpidata,  Conooardium  ali/orme       .         • 

Limeutone  of  Anseremme,  grey  and  blue- 
veined  limestone  and  dolomite.  Productut 
temireiieuUUus,  Spirifera  moegueMiti  8,  cu9- 
pidata,  Orthia  retupimUa  *        • 

Limestone  of  Dinant,  only  found  in  the 
Meuse  area.  Productus  semireticukUus, 
P.  FUmingitj  Pecten  intermedius 

Limestone  of  Ecaussines  (*' petit  granite*'), 
orinoidal  limestone.  PhiUipsia  own- 
muliferafProduotus  senUrctieukUus^pinfera 
mosquensiSf  OrUiis  ercnistria,  0.  Midhelini, 
Leptama  rhoniboidalis      .... 

Limestones  and  shales  of  Avesnelles,  black 
limestone  (16  metres),  resting  upon  ar- 
gillaceous shales  (40  metres).  Among  the 
numerous  fossils  of  the  limestone  are  Prih 
ductus  FUminQU^  P.  HeberH,  Chonetea 
variolaria,  BkunchimeUapleurodonf  Spirifera 
mosqvensisy  EuompHudus  equalisy  Pecten 
Sowerhyi 
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The  base  of  these  strata  passes  down  conformably  into  the  DeYonian 
system,  with  which,  alike  by  palesontological  and  petrographical 
onaracters,  it  is  closely  linked.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north 
of  France  and  of  Belgium  have  undergone  considerable  disturbance. 
A  remarkable  fault  (*'  la  grande  faille  "  of  this  region)  resulting  from  the 
rupture  of  an  isoclinal  syncline,  and  the  consequent  sliding  of  the  inverted 
side  over  higher  beds,  runs  from  near  Li^ge  westwards  into  the  Boulon- 
nais, with  a   general  but  variable  hade  towards  the  south.    On  its 
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southern  side  lie  the  lower  Devonian  beds,  below  whiob  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone,  and  even  Coal-measures  are  made  to  plunge.  Bores 
and  pits  near  Li^ge  at  the  one  end,  and  in  the  Boulonnais  at  the  other, 
have  reached  workable  ooal,  after  piercing  the  inverted  Devonian  rocks. 
By  continuing  the  boring  the  same  coals  are  found  at  lower  levels  in 
their  normal  positions.  Besides  this  dominant  dislocation  many  minor 
faults  and  plications  have  taken  place  in  the  Carboniferous  area,  some 
of  the  coal-seams  being  folded  zig-zag,  so  that  at  Mons ,  a  bed  may  be 
perforated  six  times  in  succession  by  the  same  vertical  shaft,  in  a  depth 
of  350  yards.  At  Charleroi  a  series  of  strata,  which  in  their  original 
horizontal  position  occupied  a  breadth  of  8^  miles,  have  been  compressed 
into  rather  less  than  half  that  space  by  being  plicated  into  twenty-two 
zig-zag  folds. 

Southwards  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  in  Central  France  is  dotted 
with  numerous  small  Carboniferous  basins  which  contain  only  portions 
of  the  Coal-measnres.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  some  of  the 
surrounding  schists  are  really  altered  representatives  of  the  lower  parts 
of  this  system,  for  undoubted  Carboniferous  limestone  fossils  have  been 
found  in  them  between  Eoanne  and  Lyons,  and  near  Yichy.  Even  as 
far  south  as  Montpellier,  beds  of  limestone  full  of  Productua  giganteus 
and  other  characteristic  fossils  are  covered  by  a  series  of  workable  coals. 
The  Carboniferous  limestone  is  well  developed  westward  in  the 
Cantabrian  mountains  in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  it  likewise  is 
surmounted  by  coal-bearing  strata.  Grand'Eury,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  fossils,  regards  the  coal-basins  of  the  Boannais,  and  lower  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  '*  culm  and  upper 
grey  wacke,"  or  of  strata  immediately  underlying  the  true  Coal-measures. 
But  the  numerous  isolated  coal  basins  of  the  centre  and  south  of  France 
he  refers  to  a  much  later  age.  He  regards  these  as  containing  the  most 
complete  development  of  the  upper  coal,  properly  so  called,  enclosing  a 
remarkably  rich,  and  still  little  known,  flora,  which  serves  to  fill  up  the 
palasontological  gap  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods.^ 
Some  of  these  small  isolated  coal  basins  are  lemarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary thickness  of  their  coal-seams.  In  the  most  important  of  their 
number,  that  of  St.  Etienne,  from  15  to  18  beds  of  coal  occur,  with  a 
united  thickness  of  112  feet,  in  a  total  depth  of  2500  feet  of  strata.  In 
this  basin  near  Chalons  and  Autun  the  main  coal  averages  40,  but 
occasionally  swells  out  to  130  feet,  and  the  Coal-measures  are  covered, 
apparently  confonnably,  by  the  Permian  rocks,  from  which  so  remark- 
able a  series  of  saurian  remains  has  recently  been  obtained. 

Qermaixy.^ — Tracing  the  extension  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  we 
find  the  upper,  or  Coal-measures,  portion  extending  in  detached  basins 
north-eastwards  from  Central  France  into  Germany.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  the  basin  of  P&lz-Saarbriicken,  lying  unoonformably  on 
Devonian  rocks,  contains  a  mass  of  Coal-measures  believed  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  not  less  than  20,000  feet,  and  divided  into  two  groups : 

2.  Upper  or  Ottweiler  beds,  from  6500  to  11,700  feet  thick,  ooDBiBting  of  red 
aandBtones  at  the  top,  and  of  sandstonea  and  ehales,  containing  20  feet  of 
ooal  in  varions  seams.  Pecopterie  arboretctnay  OdontopterU  dUtuOf  Anthra^ 
coBia,  Saiheric^  Leaia ;  fish  remains. 


»  Grand'Enry»"FloroCarboinftie.*' 

*  Geinitz,  **Die  Steinkohlen  Dentsohlands/^  Munich,  1865. 
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1.  Lower  or  main  coal-beariDg  (SaarbrQoken)  beds,  5200  to  9000  feet  thick, 

with  82  workable  and  142  unworkable  ooal-aeama,  or  in  all  between  350 
and  400  feet  of  coaL  Abundant  plants  of  the  middle  and  lower  zone  of 
the  upper  coal  flora. 

Among  the  small  coal-fields  of  Germany  are  those  of  Ibbenb&ren  and 
Fresberg,  Halle,  Harz,  and  Thliringer  Wald.  That  of  Zwickau,  ia 
Saxony,  contains  abont  1700  feet  of  strata  with  12  chief  seams  of  ooal« 
one  of  which  (Busskohle)  is  sometimes  25  feet  thick.  Geinitz,  adoptin^^ 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  fossil  plants  as  his  guide,  has  proposed  to 
subdivide  the  Saxon  Coal-measures  as  follows  in  descending  order : 

8.  The  Fern  zone,  marked  by  the  profiiidon  of  its  ferns  (Sphenopterit^  Hffmeno- 
phyUitea,  Schizovteris,  OdorUopteris,  NeuropierU,  CyAoptertB^  AlethopUria^ 
Catdopteris),    This  is  underlaid  by 

2.  The  Sigillaria  Zone,  containing  many  species  of  Btgittaria^  also  Lepido- 

dendron,  CalamiieSy  AtterophyUUes,  and  a  few  ferns. 
1.  The  Lyoopod  Zone,  abounding  in  Sagenaria  (Lepidodendron)  veUheimianaj 
with  Sphenopteris  distofw,  CalamUeB  tran8itioni$t  &c.  This  zone  is  com- 
pared by  Gkinitz  with  the  Culm.  According  to  Grand'Eury  the  Saxon 
Coal-measures  belong  to  the  upper  group  of  the  middle  coals  and  lower 
group  of  the  upper  coals. 

'  Eastern  Europe. — In  Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  reappears  as  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 
but  not  in  the  massive  calcai'eouB  development  which  it  presents  in 
Belgium  and  England.  One  of  its  most  charaoteristio  phases  is  that  to 
which  the  name  **  Culm  "  (applied  originally  to  the  inferior  slaty  coal 
of  Devonshire)  has  been  given,  when  it  becomes  a  series  of  shales,  sand- 
stones, greywackes,  and  conglomerates,  in  which  the  abundant  &nna 
of  the  limestone  is  reduced  to  a  few  molluscs  (Producius  antiquus^ 
P.  laiisaimuSf  P.  semirettculaim,  Posidonomya  Becheriy  Ooniatites  sphsarieuSy 
Orihoceras  striatulum,  <&c.).  The  Posidonamya  particularly  characterizes 
certain*  dark  shales  known  as  Posidonia  schists.  About  50  species  of 
plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  Culm,  typical  species  being  Catamites 
transition^,  Lepidodendron  veUheimianunif  Stigmaria  ficoides,  Sphenopteris 
distansj  Cyclopteris  tentdfolia.  This  flora  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  of  Scotland. 

The  coal-field  of  Pilsen  in  Bohemia  occupies  about  300  square  miles. 
It  consists  mainly  of  sandstone,  passing  sometimes  into  conglomerate,  and 
interstratified  with  shales  and  a  few  seams  of  coal  which  do  not  exceed 
a  total  thickness  of  20  feet  of  coal.  In  its  upper  part  is  an  important 
seam  of  shaly  gas-coal  (Plattel,  or  Brettelkohle),  which,  besides  being 
valuable  for  economic  purposes,  has  a  high  palsBontological  interest 
from  Dr.  Fritsch's  discovery  in  it  of  a  rich  fauna  of  saurians  and 
fishes.  The  plants  above  and  below  this  seam  are  ordinary  typical 
Coal-measure  forms,  but  these  animal  remains  present  such  close 
affinities  to  Permian  forms,  that  the  strata  containing  them  may 
belong  to  the  Permian  system  ^see  p.  754).  What  are  believed  to 
be  true  Permian  rooks  in  the  Pilsen  district  seem  to  overlie  the  coids 
unconformably. 

In  Russia  the  Scottish  type  of  the  Carboniferous  system  reappears. 
In  the  central  provinces  the  coal-field  of  Tula,  said  to  occupy  an  area  of 
13,000  square  miles,  lies  conformably  on  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and 
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contains  limestones,  full  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  fossils  and  a  few  poor 
seams  of  coal.  In  the  south  of  the  empire  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz, 
ooTering  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles,  contains  60  seams  of  coal,  of 
which  44,  having  a  united  thickness  of  114  feet,  are  workable.  Again, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series 
has  been  upturned  and  contains  some  workable  coal-seams.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  this  particular  type  of  mingled  marine  and 
terrestrial  strata  of  Carboniferous  age,  occupies  a  vast  expanse  under 
later  formations  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

Asia^  Australia. — The  Carboniferous  system  is  exteusively  de- 
veloped in  Asia.  Over  the  great  plain  of  China,  au  area  of  Coal- 
measures  30,000  square  miles  in  extent  lies  quite  flat  upon  a  mass  of 
limestone  forming  an  escarpment  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  and  the  coal- 
seams  (30  feet  thick)  are  said  to  be  horizontal  for  200  miles.  In 
Australia,  important  tracts  of  true  Carboniferous  rocks  with  coal-seams 
range  down  the  eastern  colonies  and  are  specially  developed  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  coals  are  numerous,  and  from  3  to  30  feet 
thick.  Among  the  plants  of  these  strata  are  some  well-known  European 
forms,  as  Aleihopteris  lonchiHca,  Bomia  rodtoto,  Oalamites  variaiM,  GtossO" 
jpteris  hrownianay  Lepidodendron  nothum^  L.  rimosum^  and  L,  veltheimianum. 
The  fauna  includes  the  wide-spread  and  charactenstic  Carboniferous 
Limestone  forms  LitJiostroiwn  hasaltiforme,  L,  irregulare^  Fenestella  pldma^ 
Athyns  Bayssiiy  Orthis  MieheUrU,  0.  resupinata,  Productus  <icide€Uu8^  P.  cora^ 
P.  longispinus^  P.  punctatua^  P.  aemiretiadatm,  and  many  more.^ 

North  America. — Bocks  corresponding  in  geol(^oal  position  and 
the  general  aspect  of  their  organic  contents  with  the  Carboniferous 
system  of  Europe  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of  more  than  200,000 
square  miles  in  the  United  States  and  British  North  America.  The 
following  table  shows  the  subdivisions  which  have  been  established 
among  them : 

Goal-measores, — a  series  of  sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  ooals,  &o., 
varying  from  100  feet  in  the  interior  oontinental  area  to  4000  feet  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  8000  feet  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  plant  re- 
mains inolnde  forms  of  Lepidodendron,  SigiUaria,  Stigmaria,  Calamitee, 
ferns,  and  coniferous  leaves  and  fruits.  The  animal  forms  embrace  in 
the  marine  bands  species  of  Spirifera,  ProdtuUm^  Bdlerophon,  NauWuSj 
&o.  Among  the  shales  and  carbonaceous  beds  numerous  traces  of  insect 
life  have  been  obtained,  comprising  snecies  related  to  the  may-fly  and 
cockroach.  Spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  limnloid  crabs,  and  land  snails 
like  tiie  modem  Pupa  have  also  been  met  with.  The  fish  remains  com- 
prise teeth  and  ichthyodorulites  of  placoid  genera,  and  a  number  of 
Sinoids  (Euryhpisj  ddaeanthuSf  MegctlichthySf  EhiModue,  Ac.).  Several 
byrinthodonts  occur,  and  true  reptiles  are  represented  by  one  saurian 
genus  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Eoeaurus, 

In  the  western  Territories  the  Upper  Oarboniferous  rocks  consist  of  a 
massive  group  of  limestone  2000  feet  thick,  resting  on  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous (•<  Weber  Quartzite ''  of  King)  estimated  at  6000  to  10,000  feet, 
but  with  no  coals. 

t'  MiUfltone  Grit,— a  group  of  arenaceous  and  sometimes  conglomeratic  strata, 
with  occasional  ooal-seams,  only  25  feet  thick  in  some  parts  of  Kew  York, 
but  swelling  out  to  1500  feet  in  Pennsylvania. 


>  Richthofen's  *<Ohina,^  vol.  il.    W.  B.  Clarke,  <*  Fossiliferous  Formations  of  N.  8 
Wales,"  1875.    B.  EtheriJge,  Jun., «  Catalogue  of  Australian  FossUs,"  1878. 
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In  the  Miflsissippi  basin  where  the  sab-CarbonifeToiu  gronps  aze  best 
deyelop^,  they  present  the  following  subdiyisions  in  descending  order : 
Chester  group. — Limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones,  sometimes  600  feet. 
St.  Louis  gi^up. — ^Limestones  with  shale,  in  places  250  feet. 
Keokuk  group. — ^Limestone  with  chert  layers  and  nodules. 
Burlington  group. — Limestone,  in  places  with  chert  and  homstone,  25  to 

g       200  feet. 

S  Kinderhook  group. — Sandstones,  shales,  and  thin  limestones,  100  to  200 

«&       feet,  resting  on  the  Deyonian  black  shale. 

1 J      The  sub-Carboniferous  groups  are  mainly  limestones,  but  contain  here 

i '  and  there  remains  of  the  characteristio  Carboniferous  land  yegetation. 


GQ 


yegetatioi 
Crinoids  of  many  forms  abound  in  the  limestones.  A  remarkable  polyzoon, 
Archimedes,  occurs  in  some  of  the  bands.  The  brachiopods  are  chiefly 
represented  by  species  of  Spirt/era  and  ProdwiuB ;  the  liunellibranchs  by 
Myaiina,  Sehitadtu,  Avieukpecien,  Nucula,  Pinna^  and  others ;  the  oephsr 
lopods  by  OrihoeeraSt  NauUlus^  GoniatUeSf  OyroeeraSy  &c  The  European 
genus  of  trilobite,  PhiUipna,  occurs.  Numerous  teeth  and  fin-spines  of 
selachian  fishes  give  a  further  point  of  resemblance  to  the  European  Car- 
boniferous Limestone.  Some  of  the  rippled  rain-pitted  beds  contain 
amphibian  foot-prints^-the  earliest  American  forms  yet  known. 

Section  V. — Permian  or  Dyas. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  are  overlaid,  sometimes  conformably, 
but  in  Europe  for  the  most  part  unconformably,  by  a  series  of 
red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  breccias,  marls,  and  limestones.  These 
used  to  be  reckoned  as  the  highest  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  In 
England  they  received  the  name  of  the  **  New  Red  Sandstone  ^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone"  lying  beneath  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  The  term  "Poikilitic'*  was  formerly  proposed  for 
them,  on  account  of  their  characteristic  mottled  appearance.  From 
their  wide  development  in  the  Russian  province  of  Term  they  were 
styled  "  Permian  by  Murchison,  De  Verneuil,  and  Keyserling.  In 
Germany,  where  they  exhibit  a  well-marked  grouping  into  two  great 
series  of  deposits,  they  have  received  the  name  of  "  Dyas."  In  North 
America,  where  no  good  line  of  subdivision  can  be  made  at  the  top 
of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  term  **Permo-Carboniferou8'*  has 
been  adopted  to  denote  the  transitional  beds  at  the  top  of  the 
Palaeozoic  series. 

In  Europe  two  distinct  types  of  the  system  can  be  made  out^  In 
one  of  these  (Dyas)  the  rocks  consist  of  two  great  divisions :  (1)  a 
lower  series  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  (2^  an  upper 

froup  of  limestones  and  dolomites.     In  the  other  (Russian  or 
'ermian)  the  strata  are  of  similar  character  but  are  interstratified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  present  no  twofold  petrograpliical  subdivision. 

Rocks. — ^The  prevailing  materials  of  the  Permian  series  in 
Europe  are  undoubtedly  r^  sandstones,  passing  now  into  conglo- 
merates and  now  into  fine  shales  or  marls.  In  their  coarsest  forms 
these  detrital  deposits  consist  of  conglomerates  and  breccias  composed 
of  fragments  of  different  crystalline  or  older  PalsBozoic  rocks  (granite, 
diorite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  grey  wacke,  sandstone,  &c.),  that 
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vary  in  size  np  to  blocks  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Sometimes^ 
these  stones  are  well  rounded,  but  in  many  places  they  are  only 
partially  so,  while  here  and  there  they  are  quite  angular  and  then 
constitute  breccias.  The  pebbles  are  held  together  by  a  brick-red 
ferrnginoas,  siliceous,  sandy,  or  argillaceous  cement.  The  sandstones 
are  likewise  characteristically  brick-red  in  colour,  generally  with 
green  or  white  layers  and  spots  of  decoloration.  The  marls  show 
still  deeper  shades  of  red,  passing  occasionally  into  a  kind  of  livid 
purple;  they  are  crumbling  sandy  clay-rocks,  sometimes  merging 
into  more  or  less  fissile  shales.  Of  the  argillaceoas  beds  of  the  system 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  marl-slate  or  Eupferschiefer — a 
brown  or  black  often  distinctly  bituminous  shale  or  marl,  which  in 
certain  parts  of  Germany  is  charged  with  ores  of  copper.  The 
limestone,  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  ^^  Dyas"  deyelopment  of 
the  system,  is  a;  compact,  well-bedded,  somewhat  earthy,  and  usually 
more  or  less  dolomitic  rock.  It  is  the  chief  repository  of  the 
Permian  invertebrates.  With  it  are  associated  bands  of  dolomite, 
either  crystalline  and  cavernous  (Bauchwacke)  or  finely  granular  and 
crumbling  (Asche);  also  bands  of  gypsum,  anhydrite,  and  rock-salt. 
In  certain  localities  (the  Harz,  Bohemia,  Autun)  seams  of  coal  are 
intercalated  among  the  rocks,  and  with  these,  as  in  the  Coal-measures, 
are  associated  bituminous  shales  and  nodular  clay-ironstones.  In 
Germany  and  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  the  older  part  of  the 
Permian  system  contains  abundant  contemporaneous  masses  of 
eruptive  rock,  aoiong  which  occur  porphyrite,  melaphyre,  and 
various  forms  of  auartz-porphyry. 

Some  of  the  breccias  in  the  west  of  England  contain  striated 
stones,  which,  according  to  Sir  A.  C.  Bamsay,  indicate  the  existence 
of  glaciers  in  Wales  during  the  Permian  period. 

The  Permian  system  in  Europe,  from  the  prevalent  red  colour 
of  its  rocks,  the  association  of  dolomite,  rock-salt,  saliferous  clays, 
^psum,  and  anhydrite,  has  evidently  been  deposited  in  isolated 
basins  in  which  the  water,  cut  off  more  or  less  completely  from 
the  sea,  underwent  concentration  until  chemical  precipitation  could 
take  place.  Looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  we  can  understand  how  such  a  change  in  physical  geography 
was  broaght  about.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  sea  having  been 
excluded  from  the^region,  wide  lagoons  occupied  its  site,  and  these, 
as  the  land  slowly  went  down,  crept  over  the  old  ridges  that  had  for 
so  many  ages  been  prominent  features.  The  downward  subter- 
ranean movement  was  eventually  varied  by  local  elevations,  and 
at  last  the  Permian  basins  came  to  be  formed.  As  a  result  of  these 
disturbances  the  Permian  rocks  overlap  the  Carboniferous,  and  even 
cover  them  in  complete  discordance.^ 

Life. — The  conditions  under  which  the  European  Permian 
rocks  were  deposited  must  have  been  eminently  unfavourable  to  lifa 

*  The  disoordance,  however,  aometimefl  dinppean,  and  then  the  Oarh<miferoii8  and 
Permian  rocks  shade  into  each  other. 
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Accordingly  we  find  that  the  rocks  are  on  the  whole  aingDlarly 
barren  of  organic  remains.  From  the  rich  faunas  of  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carbooiferous  syetems  we  enter  the  Fermiaa  forma- 
tion and  find  only  somewhere  about  300  species  of  organisms. 

The  Ferraian  flora  presents  many  pomts  of  resemblance  to  tlie 
Carboniferous.'  According  to  Grand  £ury  upwards  of  50  species  of 
plants  are  common  to  the  two  floras.  Among  the  forme  which  rise 
into  the  Permian  rocks  and  disappear  there  are  Calamitea  Suckotcii,  C. 
approMiiHiliis,  AsterophyUiiea  equisetiformis.  A.  rigidua,  Pacopteri* 
eteffaTts,  Odontopteris  Schloth^mii,  Sigillaria  Brardii  (aud  others), ^ty- 
maria  ficoidea,  Cordaitet  boraasi/oliua,  &c.  Others  which  are  mainly 
Permian  ai-e  yet  foand  in  thehighest  coal-beds  of  France,  e.g.  Oalamitet 
gigas,  Galamodendron  striatum,  Arthropitus  ezonata,  Tsmwptert* 
ahnarmis,  Waichia  pinnifiynnia,  &c.    But  the  Permian  flora  has  some 
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a,  BtropholMiK  Goldfomi  (ManslO  ConiireBd);  b,  Prodoctiu  borridiu  (Soir.}:  e,Vaka- 

Tsllia  tiunida  (King) ;  d,  Schiiodus  Sablotheimji  (Geinitsi). 

distinctive  characters  ;  as  the  variety  aud  quantity  of  the  ferns  united 
tinder  the  genua  CaUipterii,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Gual-meaaures, 
the  profusion  of  tree-ferns  (Psaronius,  of  which  24  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Goppert,  Protopteria,  Gaulopterit,  Ac.)  and  of  Eqmaetites, 
and  the  abnndauce  of  Wcdckia  pinniformis  and  W.  filiciformis.  The 
most  characteristic  plants  throughout  the  German  Pfrmiaa 
groups  are  OdontopterU  obtuailoha,  Callipteris  conferta,  WaUhia 
pinmformis,  and  (falamites  gigas.  The  last  representatives  of  the 
ancient  tribes  of  the  lepidodendra,  eigillarioids,  and  calamaries 
appear  in  the  Permian  system. 

The  impoverished  fauna  of  the  Permian  rocks  is  found  almost 
wholly  in  the  limestones  and  brown  tihales,  the  red  conglomerates 
and  sandstones  being,  as  a  mle,  devoid  of  organic  contents.    A  few 

'  Sae  Ooppert'B  "  Dio  Foasila  Flora  der  PeTmisohen  Fonnation,"  CktMel,  1864-5. 
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coralfl  {Stanopora)  and  polyzoa  {FenesleUa,  Synocladia,  Accmihocladta) 
occur  in  the  limestones;  the  echinoderms  are  few,  the  chief  crinoids 
being  apeciue  of  Gyaihocrinus,  Among  the  brachiopods  the  most 
conspieuoua  are  Bpecies  of  Produdua,  Uamaro^ioria,  Sptrtfera,  and 
Strophalosia  (Fig.  355).  Lamellibranchs  are  more  numerous, 
characteristio  genera  being  Allorisma,  SoUmya,  Schizodua,  Edmondia, 
Area,  Avieula,  BakeveJlia  (Fig.  355),  Peeten.  Among  the  few  gas- 
teropods,  forms  of  Chemnitzta,  Turbo,  Mwrehitonia,  Plettroiomaria, 
and  Chiton  haye  been  recorded.  An  occasional  Nautilus  or  Ortho- 
eeraa  repi-esents  the  rich  cephalopodan  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous 


Limestone.  Fishes  are  proportionately  better  represented  in  the 
Permian  rocks  than  the  invertebrates.  They  chiefly  occur  in  the 
marl-elate  or  Kupferschiefer.  The  most  common  genera  are  Palas- 
oaiteus  (Fig.  356),  which  is  specially  characteristic,  Platysomus 
(Fig.  357),  and  Pygopterus. 


Amphibian  life  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  Permian  times, 
for  some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  system  are  covered  with  footprints, 
assigned  to  the  extinct  order  of  Labyrinthodonts.  Occasional  skulls 
and  other  bones  have  been  met  with  i-eferable  to  LepidtAoaavrua, 

3  c 
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ZygosauruSy  &c.  The  remains  of  comparatively  few  formfi,  however, 
had  been  found  until  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Dr.  Anton 
Fritsch  in  the  basins  of  Pilsen  and  Rakowitz  in  Bohemia.  The 
strata  of  these  localities  have  been  already  (p.  748)  referred  to 
as  containing  an  abundant  and  characteristic  coal-flora,  yet  with 
a  fauna  that  is  as  decidedly  like  that  of  known  Permian  rocks. 
According,  therefore,  as  we  give  preference  to  the  plants  or  the 
animals,  the  strata  may  be  ranked  as  Carboniferous  or  as  Permian. 
They  have  yielded  no  fewer  than  forty-three  species  of  amphibians, 
of  which  Dr.  Fritsch  is  publishing  elaborate  descriptions.  Those 
described  up  to  this  time  are  Branchiosaunts  (a  form  resembling 
an  earth-salamander  in  possessing  gills,  and  of  which  the  largest 
specimen  is  only  about  2-^  inches  long),  Sparodus,  Eylonomus^ 
Dawsonia,  Melanerpeton,  Doliehosonia,  Ophiderpeton,  and  Palseosiren} 
From  the  corresponding  strata  of  Autun  in  Central  France,  M. 
Gaudry  has  described  some  additional  forms  ActinodoUy  Protriton,  a 
new  batrachian  genus  Pleuroneura^  and  EuchirosauruSy  a  larger  and 
more  highly  organized  form  than  any  yet  known  from  the  Palseozoic 
rocks  of  France.*  The  Kupferschiefer  of  Germany  and  the  corre- 
sponding beds  in  England  have  yielded  the  earliest  known  European 
lacertilian  reptile — the  Proterosaurus,  one  distinguishing  feature  in 
which  is  the  crocodilian  character  of  having  the  teeth  planted  in 
distinct  sockets. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.^ — In  England  on  a  small  scale,  a  representative  ia  to  be 
found  of  the  two  contrasted  types  of  the  European  Permian  system.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  island  from  the  coast  of  Northumberland  southwards 
to  the  plains  of  the  Trent,  a  true  **  Dyas  "  development  is  exhibited,  the 
Magnesian  limestone  and  Marl-slate  forming  the  main  feature  of  the 
system ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  however,  the  true  Per- 
mian or  Bussian  facies  is  presented.  Arranged  in  tabular  form  the  rocks 
of  the  two  areas  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

W.  of  England.  E.  of  England.  1 

(Permian  or  Russian  type.)    (Oyas  or  German  type.) 

Red  sandatones,  clays,  and  gypsum  .  600  ft.  50-100  ft. 

Mag»«jJ«i  limestone     ;        •        •}  10-8O  „  600  „ 

Lower  red  and  variegated  sandstone,  i 

reddish  brown  and  purple  sand-  I  p^nn  iaa  oka 

stones  and  marU,  with  calcareous  '  ^"""  '»  lOO-iW  „ 

conglomerates  and  hreccias  . 


'  A.  Fritsch,  "Faima  der  Gaskohio  und  der  Kalksteme  der  Fermfoimation 
Bohmens,"  Frag,  1881-2. 

«  Gaudry,  Butt,  8oc.  G€oh  France,  vii.  (3  s^r.),  p.  62. 

■  Sedgwick,  Tratw.  Oeol,  8oe,  iii.  (1885),  p.  87;  iv.  388;  Murchison,  "Silnria,** 
p.  308 ;  Hull,  "  Triassicand  Fermian  Rocks  of  Midland  Counties  of  England  "  in  3tem^ 
Geol.  Surv,  1869 ;  Q.  /.  Oed.  Soc,  xxv.  171 ;  xxix.  p.  402 ;  Ramsay,  Op.  cU,  xxvii.  p.  241  : 
E.  Wilson,  Op.  eit  xxxii.  p.  538 ;  D.  0.  Davies,  Oi.  oiL  xxxiii.  p.  10 ;  H.  B.  Woodwaid, 
OeoU  Mag.  1874,  p.  385  ;  T.  V.  HolmcB,  Q.  J,  Oeot,  8oc.  xxxyii.  p.  286. 
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Lower  Sandstone, — This  suMiviBion  atiains  its  greatest  development 
in  ihe  yale  of  the  Eden,  where  it  consists  of  brick-red  sandstones,  with 
some  beds  of  calcareous  conglomerate  or  breccia,  locally  known  as 
"brockram,"  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
These  red  rocks,  extending  across  the  Solwaj  into  the  valleys  of  the  Kith 
and  Annan  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  from  which  their  breccias  have  been  derived,  but  near 
Dumfries  some  calcareous  breccias  or  '*  brockrams  "  occur.  These  brec- 
ciated  masses  have  evidently  accumulated  in  small  lakes  or  narrow 
Qords.  In  the  basin  of  the  Nith,  and  also  in  Ayrshire,  numerous  small 
volcanic  vents  and  sheets  of  porphyrite  and  tuff  are  associated  with  the 
red  sandstones,  marking  a  volcanic  district  of  Permian  age.  The  vents 
rise  through  Coal-measures  as  well  as  more  ancient  rocks.  Much 
further  south,  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  districts  of  the  Clent  and 
Abberley  Hills,  the  brecciatcd  conglomerates  in  the  Permian  series 
attain  a  thickness  of  400  feet.  They  have  been  shown  by  Eamsay  to 
consist  in  large  measure  of  volcanic  rocks,  grits,  slates,  and  limestones, 
which  can  be  identified  with  rocks  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Some  of 
iheir  blocks  are  three  feet  in  diameter  and  show  distinct  striation.  These 
Permian  diift-beds,  according  to  Eamsay,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any 
essential  character  from  modem  glacial  drifts,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that 
they  were  ice-borne,  and,  consequently,  that  there  was  a  glacial  period 
during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower  Permian  deposits  of  the  centre  of 
England. 

Like  red  rocks  in  general  the  Lower  Permian  beds  are  almost  barren 
of  organic  remains.  Such  as  occur  are  indicative  chiefly  of  teiTestrial 
surfaces.  Plant  remains  occasionally  appear,  such  as  Caulerpites  (supposed 
to  be  of  marine  growth),  Lepidodendron  dilataium,  Catamites^  Stenihergia^ 
and  fragments  of  coniferous  wood.  The  cranium  of  a  labyrinthodont 
{Dasyc^s)  has  been  obtained  from  the  Lower  Permian  rooks  at  Eenil- 
worth.  Footprints  referred  to  members  of  the  same  extinct  order  have 
been  observed  abundantly  on  the  surfaces  of  the  sandstones  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  also  in  the  vale  of  the  Eden. 

Magnesian  Limestone  group. — This  subdivision  is  the  chief  repository  of 
fossils  in  the  Permian  system.  Its  strata  are  not  red,  but  consist  of  a 
]ower  zone  of  hard  brown  shale  with  occasional  thin  limestone  bands 
('Marl  Slate)  and  an  upper  thick  mass  of  dolomite  (Magnesian  Limestone). 
'Ilie  latter  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  Permian  (Dyas)  development  of  the 
east  of  England.  Corresponding  with  the  Zechstein  of  Germany,  as  the 
Marl  Slate  does  with  the  Kupferschiefer,  it  is  a  very  variable  rock  in 
lithological  characters,  being  sometimes  dull,  earthy,  fine-grained,  and 
fossiliferous,  in  other  places  quite  crystalline,  and  composed  of  globular, 
reniform,  botryoidaJ,  or  irregular  concretions  of  crystalline  and  frequently 
internally  radiated  dolomite.  The  Magnesian  Limestone  runs  as  a  thick 
persistent  zone  down  the  east  of  England.  It  is  represented  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  side  by  bright  red  and  variegated  sandstone 
covered  by  a  thin  group  of  red  marls,  with  numerous  thin  courses  of 
limestone,  containing  Schizodus^  Sakevelliay  and  other  characteristic  fossils 
of  the  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  group  has  yielded  about  100  species  belong- 
ing to  46  genera  of  fossils — a  singularly  poor  fauna  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  system  below.     The  brachiopods  (9  genera,  21 
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species)  include  Productus  horriduSyCamarophoriamulttplicata^C,  Schlotheimi, 
Strophalosia  Ooldfussi,  LingtUa  Crednen,  and  Terehratula  elangata.  The 
lamellibrancbs  number  16  genera  and  31  species,  among  which  Schizodua 
Schhtheimi,  Bdkevellia  tumiday  B.  antiqwiy  B,  ceratophagay  Mytilue  9qua* 
inoeuSj  and  Area  striata  are  characteristic.  The  univalves  are  represented 
by  11  genera  and  26  species,  including  Pleurotomaria  and  Turbo  as  common 
genera.  Fishes  have  been  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Marl  Slate,  to  the 
number  of  21  species  belonging  to  8  genera,  of  which  Paleeoniscus  is  the 
chief.  These  small  ganoids  are  closely  related  to  some  which  haunted 
the  lagoons  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Some  reptilian  remains  have 
been  obtained  from  the  group,  particularly  Proterosaurus  Speneri^  P. 
Huxleyif  and  Lepidotosaunis  Duffii. 

Murchison  and  Harkness  have  classed  as  Upper  Permian  certain  red 
sandstones  with  thin  partings  of  red  shale,  and  an  underlying  band  of  red 
and  green  marls  and  gypsum.  These  rocks,  seen  at  St.  Bees,  near  White- 
haven, resting  on  a  magnesian  limestone,  have  not  yet  yielded  any  fossils. 

Germany,  &c, — The  "Dyas"  type  of  the  system  attains  a  great 
development  along  the  flank  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  also  in  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Harz  it  is 
grouped  into  the  following  subdivisions  : 


g 


(3 


Anhydrite,  gypBum,  rock-aalt,  marl,  dolomite,  fetid  shale,  and  limebtoue. 

The  amorphous  gypsum  is  the  chief  member  of  this  group ;  the  limestone 

is  sometimes  full  of  bitumen. 
Crystalline  granular  (fiauohwaclie)  and  fine  sandy  (iltcAe)  dolomite  (6  to 

65  feet). 
Zechetein,  an  argillaceous  thin-bedded  compact  limestone  15  to  30  (some- 
times even  90>  feet  thick. 
Kupferschiefer— a  black  bituminous  shale  not  more  than  about  2  feet  thick. 
.Zechstein-conglomerate,  and  calcareous  sandstone. 
Upper. — ^Conf^omerates  (quartz^rphyry  conglomerate)  and  sandstone,  with 

associated  melaphyres  and  tuf». 
Middle. — Bed  clays,  shales^  and  fine  shaly  sandstonesf  with  bands  of  quarts- 

conglomemte  and  earthy  limestone.    Melaphyre  and  porphyxite  masses 

intercalated. 
Lower. — Shaly   sandstones,   shales   (with   bituminous    bands),   and   con- 
,    glomerates. 


The  name  "  Eothliegende  "  or  **  Eothtodtliegende  "  Tred-layer  or  red- 
dead -layer)  was  given  by  the  miners  because  their  ores  disappeared  in  the 
red  rocks  below  the  copper-bearing  Eupferschiefer.  The  coarse  con- 
glomerates have  been  referred  by  Bamsay  to  a  glacial  origin,  like  those 
of  the  Abberley  Hills.  They  attain  the  enormous  thickness  of  6000  feet 
or  more  in  Bavaria.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  for- 
mation is  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous  outpouring  of  great 
sheets  of  quartz-porphyry,  granite-porphyry,  porphyrite,  and  melaphyre, 
with  abundant  interstratiiications  of  various  tuffs,  not  unfrequently  en- 
closing organic  remains.  From  the  very  nature  of  its  component 
materials,  the  Eothliegende  is  comparatively  barren  of  fossils ;  a  few 
feiiis,  calamites,  and  remains  of  coniferous  trees  are  found  in  it,  particu- 
larly towards  the  base,  where  indeed  they  form,  in  the  Mansfeld  district, 
a  coal-seam  about  5  feet  thick. 

The  plants,  all  of  terrestrial  growth,  on  the  whole  resemble  generically 
the  Carboniferous  flora,  but  seem  to  be  nearly  all  specifically  distinct. 
They  include  forms  of  Calamites  (C  gigas),  Astei-ophylUtes,  and  fenis  of  the 
geneia  Sphenopteris,  AJethopimSy  Neuropteris,   Odontopterisy   with  well- 
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preserved  silicified  stems  of  tree-ferns  (Paaronius^  Tuhicaidis),  The 
conifer  WcUchia  (W. piniformis)  isspeciallj  characteristic.  Fish  remains 
occur  sparingly  (Amblypterua,  Paleeoniscm^  Acanthodes),  and  traces  of 
labjrinthodonts  (Archegosaurua  Dechent)  have  been  met  with. 

The  Zechstein  group  is  characterized  by  a  suite  of  fossils  like  those  of 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  gi'oup  of  England.  The  Kupferschiefer  con- 
tains numerous  fish  (Palmoniscus  Freideheni,  Flaiysomus  gibhosua,  &c.)  and 
remains  of  plants  (coniferous  leaves  and  fruits  and  sea-weeds).  This 
deposit  is  belieyed  to  have  been  laid  down  in  some  enclosed  sea-basin,  the 
waters  of  which,  probably  from  the  rise  of  mineral  springs  connected 
with  some  of  the  volcanic  foci  of  the  time,  were  so  charged  with  metallic 
salts  in  solution  as  to  become  unfit  for  the  continued  existence  of  animal 
life.  The  dead  fish,  plants,  <&c.,  by  their  decay,  gave  rise  to  reduction 
and  precipitation  of  these  salts  as  sulphides,  which  thereupon  enclosed 
and  replaced  the  organic  forms,  and  permeated  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 
This  old  sea-floor  is  now  the  widely  extended  band  of  copper-slate  which 
has  so  long  and  so  extensively  been  worked  along  the  flanks  of  the  Harz. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Kupferschiefer  the  area  must  have  been  once 
more  covered  by  clearer  water,  for  the  Zechstein  contains  a  number  of 
organisms,  among  which  Productuahorridm^  Spirifera  unduLata^  Strophalosia 
Ooldfuarij  Schizodvs  ohscurus^  and  Feneatella  retiformia  are  common.  Be- 
newed  unfavourable  conditions  are  indicated  by  the  dolomite,  gypsum, 
and  rock-salt  which  succeed.  Beasoning  upon  similar  phenomena 
as  developed  in  England,  Bamsay  has  connected  them  with  the  abundant 
labyrinthodont  footprints  and  other  evidences  of  shores  and  land,  as  well 
as  the  small  number  and  dwarfed  forms  of  the  shells  in  the  Magnesian 
Limestone,  and  has  speculated  on  the  occurrence  of  a  long  "  continental 
period  "  in  Europe,  during  one  epoch  of  which  a  number  of  salt  inland 
seas  existed  wherein  the  Permian  rocks  were  accumulated.  He  compares 
these  deposits  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  forming  now  in  paii»  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  Bohemia  fpp.  748,  754")  and  Moravia,  where  the  Permian  system  is 
extensively  developed,  it  has  oeen  divided  into  three  groups.  (1)  A  lower 
set  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales,  sometimes  bituminous.  These 
strata  contain  difiused  copper  ores  and  abound  here  and  there  in  remains 
of  land-plants  and  fishes.  (2)  A  middle  group  of  felspathic  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, and  micaceous  shales,  with  vast  numbers  of  silicified  tree- 
stems  (Araucarites,  Psaronitts).  (3)  An  upper  group  of  red  clays  and  sand- 
stones, with  bituminous  shales'.  Eruptive  rocks  (melaphyre,  porphyrite, 
<&o.)  are  associated  with  the  whole  formation.  A  zone  of  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  below  recognized  Triassic 
beds  is  referred  to  the  Permian  system.  In  the  southern  Tyrol  it  includes 
the  well-known  mass  of  red  porphyry  of  Botzen  with  its  associated 
breccias,  tufis,  and  red-sandstones. 

Russia.^ — ^The  second  or  "  Permian  "  type  attains  an  enormous  de- 
velopment in  Eastern  Europe.  Its  nearly  horizontal  strata  cover  by  far  the 
largestpart  of  European  Bussia.  They  consist  of  sandstones,  marls,  shales, 
conglomerates,  limestones  (often  highly  dolomitic),  gypsum,  rock-salt, 
and  thin  seams  of  coal.  In  the  lower  and  more  sandy  half  of  this  series  of 
strata  remains  of  land-plants  (jCkdamiteB  gigas,  Cychpteris,  Pecopteris^  <&o.), 

'  See  ''Bussia  and  Ural  Mountains,"  Marchison,  Do  Verneml,  and  KeyserUng:  4to, 
2  Yols.,  1845. 
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fishes  (Paheoni8cu8)j  and  labyrintliodonts  occur,  but  some  interstratified 
bands  yield  Productus  Cancrini  and  other  marine  shells.  The  rooks  are 
over  wide  regions  impregnated  with  copper  ores.  The  upper  half  of  the 
series  consists  of  clays,  marls,  limestones,  gypsum,  and  rocknsalt,  with 
numerous  marine  moilusca  like  those  of  the  Zeohstein  {Productus  Ganeriniy 
P,  horriduSj  Camarophoria  SMotheimi),  but  with  intercalated  bands 
containing  land-plants.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  terrestrial  and 
marine  conditions  must  have  frequently  alternated  in  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Permian  system  of  that  region. 

France.'— On  the  east  of  France,  and  stretching  intermittently 
northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  Vosges,  and  eastwards  into  the  Black 
Forest,  the  Permian  system  is  represented  by  two  massive  formations,  a 
lower  group  of  red  sandstones,  clays,  '^and  conglomerates  400  ta  600  feet 
thick,  equivalent  to  the  Bothliegende,  and  an  upper  group  composed  of 
pebbly  felspathic  sandstone  (Gr^  des  Vosges)  with  vegetable  impressions. 
As  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  strata  overlying  the  highest 
coal-measures  in  some  of  the  numerous  basins  scattered  over  the  central 
tracts  of  France  should  be  referred  to  the  Peimian  system.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  tracts  yet  explored  is  that  of  Autun,  in  which  a  mass  of 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shale,  often  abundantly  bituminous,  o<ymr8, 
of  unknown,  but  of  great  thickness,,  for  a  portion  of  it  was  bored  throtigh. 
to  a  depth  of  410  metres  (1345  feet).  It  contains  a  bed  of  magnesian 
limestone  two  feet  thick.  It  is  specially  characterized  by  its  fishes  land 
the  remarkable  series  of  reptilian  remains  described  by  M.  Qaudry.^ 

North  America. — The  Permian  system  is  hardly  represented  at  all  in 
this  p6urt  of  the  globe.  In  Kansas  certain  red  and  green  clays,  sandstones, 
limestones,  conglomerates,  and  beds  of  gypsum  He  conformably  on  the 
Carboniferous  system,  and  contain  a  few  genera  and  species  of  molluscs 
(BdkeveUia,  Myalina,  &c.)  which  occur  in  the  European  Permian  rocks.  It 
has  recently  been  urged,  however,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Appalachian 
coal-field  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Permian  system.  Theso 
strata,  termed  the  "  Upper  Barren  Measures,"  are  upwards  of  1000  feet 
thick.  At  their  base  lies  a  massive  conglomeratic  sandstoAe,  abov6  which 
come  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  thin  coals,  the  whole  becom- 
ing veiy  red  towards  the  top.  Professors  W.  M.  Fontaine  and  J.  C. 
White  have  shown  that  out  of  107  plants  examined  by  them  from  these 
strata  22  are  common  to  the  true  Pennsylvanian  Coal-measures  and  28  to 
the  Permian  rocks  of  Europe ;  that  even  where  the  species  are  distinct 
they  are  closely  allied  to  known  Permian  forms ;  that  the  ordinary  Coal- 
measure  flora  is  but  poorly  represented  in  the  "  Barren  Measures,**  while 
on  the  other  hand  vegetable  types  appear  of  a  distinctly  later  time,  forms 
of  Pecopteria,  CaUiptendium,  and  Saportma  foreshadowing  characteristic 
plants  of  the  Jurassic  period.  These  authors  likewise  point  to  the  in- 
dications furnished  by  the  strata  themselves  of  important  changes  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  American  area,  and  to  the  remarkable  paucity  of 
animal  life  in  these  beds  as  in  the  red  Permian  rocks  of  Europe.  The 
evidence  at  present  before  us  seems  certainly  in  favour  of  regardin^^  the 
upper  paii;  of  the  Appalachian  coal-fields  as  representing  the  reptiliferous 
beds  overlying  the  Coal-measures  at  Autun  and  their  equivalents.^ 

'  Delafond,  BvXL.  8oe.  O^.  France,  iv.  (3e  »^r.),  p.  727.  Gandry,  Op.  ciU  vii. 
(3e  8^.),  p.  62. 

'  **  On  the  Penman  or  Upper  OarboniferouB  Flora  of  W.  Yurgioia  and  S.  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania," Second  Oeol.  Bwrv.  Penn,  Beparty  p.p.  1880. 
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PART  III.  Mesozoio  or  Secondary. 

Section  I.  Triassic  and  Rheetio. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  great  mass  of  red  rocks, 
which  in  England  overlie  the  Carboniferous  system,  were  formerly 
classed  together  as  New  Red  Sandstone,  but  are  now  ranged  in  two 
systems.  We  have  considered  the  lower  of  these  under  the  name  of 
Permian.  The  general  facies  of  organic  remains  in  that  division  is 
still  decidedly  ralseozoic.  Its  brachiopods  and  its  plants  connect 
it  with  the  Carboniferous  rocks  below.  Hence  it  is  placed  at  the 
close  of  the  long  series  of  Palaeozoic  formations.  When,  however, 
we  enter  the  upper  division  of  the  red  rocks,  though  the  general 
litholo^cal  characters  remain  very  much  as  in  the  lower  group,  the 
fossils  brin^  before  us  the  advent  of  the  great  Mesozoic  flora  and 
fauna.  This  group  therefore  is  put  at  the  base  of  the  Mesozoic  or 
Secondary  series,  though  in  some  regions,  as  in  England,  no  very 
satisfactory  line  of  demarcation  can  always  be  drawn  between 
Permian  and  Triassic  rocks.  The  term  Trias  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  the  group  consists  of  three  well-marked  sub- 
divisions, fiut  the  old  name,  New  Red  Sandstone,  is  familiarly 
retained  by  many  geologists  in  England.  The  word  Trias,  like 
Dyas,  is  unfortunately  chosen,  for  it  elevates  a  mere  local  character 
into  an  importance  which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  threefold  sub- 
division, though  so  distinct  in  Germany,  disappears  elsewhere. 

§1.  General  Characters. 

As  the  term  Trias  arose  in  Germany,  so  the  development  of  the 
Triassic  rocks  in  that  and  adjoining  parts  of  Europe  has  been 
accepted  as  the  normal  type  of  the  system.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  though  this  type  is  best  known,  and  has  been 
traced  in  detached  areas  over  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe,  from 
Saxony  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  reappearing  even  among  the 
eastern  States  of  North  America,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  local 
phenomenon.  This  assertion  commends  itself  to  our  acceptance, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  of  the  central 
European  Triassic  basins.  These  rocks  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
bright  red  sandstones  and  clays  or  marls,  with  layers,  nodules,  or 
veinings  of  gypsum,  beds  of  rock-salt,  bands  and  massive  beds  of 
limestone,  often  dolomitic.  Such  an  association  of  materials  points 
to  isolated  basins  of  deposit,  to  which  the  sea  found  occasional  access, 
and  in  which  the  water  underwent  concentration,  until  its  gypsum 
and  salt  were  thrown  down.  That  the  intervals  of  diminished 
salinity,  during  which  the  sea  renewed,  and  perhaps  maintained,  a 
connection  with  the  basins,  were  occasiontdly  of  some  duration,  is 
shown  by  the  thickness  and  fossiliferous  nature  of  the  limestones. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  thi?,  as  iu  all  other  geological 
periods,  the  prevalent  type  of  sedimentatioQ  must  have  heen  that  of 
the  open  sea.  Though  traces  of  the  thoroughly  marine  equivalents 
of  the  red  rocks  of  the  basinB  have  been  less  frequently  detected, 
enough  has  been  observed  to  reveal  some  of  the  general  characters  of 
the  deposits  and  life  of  the  Triassic  sea.  In  the  Alps  masses  of 
limestone  and  dolomite,  with  sandstones  and  shales,  attaining  a 
united  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  are  replete  with  a  marine 
&nna,  in  which  have  been  identified  or^nisms  that  occur  also  in 
Triassic  rocks  of  Xorthem  Siberia,  the  Himalaya  Monntains,  New 
Zealand,  and  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  Facinc  slope  of  North 
America. 

Life. — A  mora  or  less  marked  palieontological  break  occurs 
between  the  top  of  the  Palteozoie  and  the  base  of  the  Mesozoic 
formations,  though  this  break  has  been  found  not  to  be  so  complete 
or  universal  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  If  tbe  ordinary  marine 
deposits  of  the  time  should  yet  be  more  extensively  discovered  and 
searched,  the  hiatus  would  no  doubt  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  flora  of  the  Triassic  period  appears  to  have  consisted 
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mainly  of  ferns  (some  of  them  arborescent),  equisetums,  conifers,  and 
cycads.  Among  the  ferns  a  few  Carboniferous  genera  {Pecojderis, 
Oyclt^)t«ris)  stilTsurvive,  but  new  forms  have  appeared — Anomepteris, 
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AcrodickiieB,  GkUkropteris,  Crematopteris,  Sageaofteris,  The  earliest 
nndoubted  horse-tail  reeds  occur  in  this  system.  Here  ther  are 
represented  by  the  two  genera  Equisttum  (Fig.  359)  and  Sehizo- 
newa.  The  latter  genus  died  out  in  the  Jurassic  period,  but  the 
former  isBtillrepreseDted  by  twenty-fiye  living  species.  The  conifers 
are  represented  by  Voltzia,  the  cypress-like  or  spruce-like  twigs  of 
which  are  specially  characteristic  organisms  of  the  Trias  (Fig.  360), 
and  by  Alhertia.  But  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  Bora  of 
the  earlier  Mesozoic  ages  ivas  the  great  development  of  cycadaceona 
vegetation.  The  most  abundant  geuus  is  Pterophyllum  ;  others  are 
Zamites,  Pterozamitea,  Podozamiies,  Ol&aamileB.    So  typical  are  these 


Fig.  300.— Voltzia  hetebopiitli.a  (Uroiign.). 

plants  that  the  Mesozoic  formations  have  been  classed  as  belonging 
to  the  "  Age  of  CjcadB," 

The  fauna  is  exceedingly  scanty  in  the  red  sandy  and  marly 
strata  of  the  central  European  Trias,  and  comparatively  poor  in  forms, 
though  often  abundant  in  individuals  in  the  calcareous  zones  of  the 
same  region.  From  the  Alpine  development  a  much  more  varied 
suite  of  organisms  has  been  disinterred.  Some  of  the  Alpine  lime- 
stones are  full  of  foramioifera.  Corals  abound  in  some  localities  in 
the  same  rocks.  Echiuoderms  are  plentiful  among  the  limestones, 
particularly  crinoid-stems,  of  which  these  rocks  are  in  some  cases 
ulmoet  wholly  composed,     One  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of 
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the  Muschelkalk  isjthe  Encriiiua  Uliiformis  (Fig.  361).  Species  of 
urclims  (Cidarii)  are  common  in 'the  Alpine  Trias.  The  more 
frequent  brachiopoda  are  species  of  Terebratula  (T.  vulgaris),  Betaia, 
Sptri/era,  and  Mhynchmella.  Of  the  lamellibranehe  one  of  the 
moat  distinctively  Triassic  is  Myopkoria  (M.  wlgaris,  M.  Kefer^eini, 
M.  iVftatUyea)  ;  species  of  Pecten  (P.  ImingaHs,  P.  discitea),  DaoneUa, 


Fio.  361.— Tbumio  Fosuu. 
a,  CeratiteB  nodosus  (De  Hud.);  b,  EatherU  minute  (Gold.);  e,  Pnllaatni  tmoicola 


Monotis,  Lima,  GerviUia,  Avt&tUa,  Cardium,  Cardita,  Nucvla, 
CasaiantMa,  PuUastra  (Fig.  361)  likewise  mark  different  zones  in  the 
system.  Among  gasteropods  ire  find  representatives  of  the  genera 
Turho,  Laxonema,  Ckemnttzia,  Naiica,  NtUteella,  Turritella,  and  others. 
In  no  feature  is  the  contrast  between  the  palfBontological  poverty  of 
the  German,  and  the  richneea  of  the  Alpine  Trias  so  marked  aa  id 
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the  development  of  cephalopods  in  the  respective  regions.  In  the 
former  area  the  nautili  are  represented  chiefly  by  a  few  species  of 
NautUm  {N.  htdorscUus,  Fi^.  361),  and  the  ammonites  by  species  of 
Geratitea  {C.  nodoaus.  Fig,  361,  C.  sermpartitvs).  In  the  Alpme  lime- 
stonesy  however,  there  occurs  a  profusion  of  cephalopod  forms,  among 
vrhich  a  remarkable  commiDgling  of  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoio  types 
is  noticeable.  The  genus  Orthoeerasy  so  typical  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  has  never  yet  been  met  with  in  the  German  Triassic  areas ;  but 
it  appears  in  the  Alpine  Trias  in  species  which  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  older  formatiois.  Side  by  side  with  these  survivals 
of  Palaeozoic  time  we  find  numerous  representatives  of  the 
distinctively  Mesozoic  tribe  of  Ammonites,  of  which  characteristic 
species  are  A.  (Arcestes)  Stvderi^  A.  (Arcestea)  multilohatua^  A. 
(Arcestea)  neortuSy  A.  (Trachyeeraa)  Aon,  A.  {Trachyeeraa)  Muenateri, 
A,  (Pinacocera8)\  Metternichii,  A.  (Phylloeeraa)  Jerboa,  Ceratitea 
(several  species,  but  without  (7.  nodoaua).  The  fishes  of  the  Triassic 
period  have  been  but  sparingly  preserved;  among  the  remains 
at  present  known  are  species  of  the  genera  Qyrolemay  Phclido' 
phoruay  Hybodm,  AcrodtMy  &c.  The  ancient  order  of  Labyrinthodonts 
still  flourished ;  numerous  prints  of  their  feet  have  been  observed  on 
surfaces  of  sandstone  heoB,  and  the  bones  of  some  of  them  have 
been  found  (Trem^toaaurv^,  Maatodonaomrua).  Bones  and  some- 
times even  nearly  entire  skeletons  of  several  lacertilian  reptiles 
have  also  been  discovered,  the  most  important  genera  being  Telerpeton, 
Hyperodapedon,  and  Rhynehoaaurua,  The  earliest  deinosaurs  yet 
known  occur  in  this  system  (Thecodontoaaurvs,  Teratoaauma,  Palseo- 
aawruay  Cladyodon,  &c.).^  They  appear  to  have  walked  mainly 
on  their  hind  legs,  the  prints  of  their  hind  feet  occurring  in  great 
abundance  among  the  red  sandstones  of  Connecticut.  Many  of 
them  had  three  bird-like  toes  and  left  foot-prints  quite  like  those 
of  birds.  Others  had  four  or  even  five  toes,  and  attained  an 
enormous  size,  for  a  single  foot-print  sometimes  measures  twenty 
inches  in  length.  The  earliest  K)rms  of  crocodiles  likewise  occur 
among  Triassic  rocks  in  the  genera  Stagonolepia  and  Belodon.  It 
has  Been  supposed  that  eviaence  of  the  existence  of  Triassic 
birds  is  furnished  by  the  three-toed  foot-prints  just  referred 
to.  But  probably  these  are  mostly  if  not  entirely  the  tracks  of 
deinosaurs,  the  absence  of  two  pairs  of  prints  in  each  track  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  bird-like  habit  of  the  animals  in  the  use  of  their 
hind  feet  in  walking.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  in  the 
palaeontology  of  the  Trias  is  the  occurrence  in  this  system  of  the 
first  relics  of  mammalian  life.  These  consist  of  detached  teeth  and 
lower  jaw-bones,  referred  to  small  marsupial  animals  allied  to  the 
MyrmecohivSy  or  Banded  Ant-eater  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
European  genus  is  Microleatea  (Hypaiprimnopaia).  In  the  Trias  of 
North  Carolina  an  allied  form  has  been  described  under  the  name 
of  DromatJierium. 

1  Soc  on  deinosaurs  of  tho  Trias,  Hnxley,  Q.  J,  Ged,  8oe.  xxvi.  32. 
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§2.  Local  Deyelopment. 

Britain.^ — Triassio  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  of  the  low  plains  in  the 
centre  of  England,  ranging  thence  northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Carboniferous  tracts  to  Lancaster  Bay,  and  southwards  by  the  head  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  south-east  of  Devonshire.  They  have  been 
arranged  in  the  following  subdivisions  : 


Bhsdtio 


Upper  Trias 
or  Kenper. 


Middle  . 


Lower  Trias 
or  BuDter. 


Penarth  beds. — Bed,  green,  and  grey  marls*  and  '*  White  Lias.*' 

'New  Bed  Marl.— Bed  and  f(rej  shales  and  marls,  with  beds 
of  rockHsalt  and  gypsum  (Estheria  and  Foraminiferd). 

Lower  Kenper  Sandstone. — ^Thinly  laminated  micaceous  sand- 
stones and  marls  (waterstones),  passing  downwards  into  white, 
brown,  or  reddish  sandstones,  with  a  base  of  caloareoos  con- 
glomerate or  breccia. 

Wanting  in  England  (Muschelkalk  of  Germany). 

Upper  Mottled  Sandstone. — Soft  bright-red  and  Tariegated 
sandstones,  without  pebbles. 

Pebble-beds. — ^Harder  reddish-brown  sandstones  with  quartzose 
pebbles,  passing  into  conglomerate ;  with  a  base  of  calcareous 
breccia. 

Lower  Mottled  Sandstona  —  Soft  bright-red  and  Tariegated 
sandstone,  without  pebbles. 


Like  the  Permian  red  rocks  below,  the  sandstones  and  marls  of  tho 
Triassio  series  are  almost  barren  of  organic  remains.  Extraordinary 
differences  in  the  development  of  their  several  members  occur,  even 
within  the  limited  area  of  England,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
table,  which  shows  the  variations  in  thickness  from  north-west  to  south- 
east: 


Keuper. 


Bunter. 


I  Bed  marl 
Lower  Keuper  sandstone 
Upper  mottled  sandbtone 
Pebble  beds  . 
Lower  mottled  sandstone 


Lincanhiro 
and  VV. 
Cheshire. 


Feet. 

3000 

450 

500 

500-750 

200-500 


Staffordshire. 


Leicester- 
shire and 
Warwick- 
shire. 


Feet. 

800 

200 

50-200 

100-300 

0-^100 


Feet. 
700 
150 
absent 
0-100 
absent 


Hence  we  observe  that,  while  towards  the  north-west  the  Triassic 
rocks  attain  a  maximum  depth  of  5200  feet,  they  rapidly  come  down  to 
a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  that  thickness  as  they  pass  towards  the  south-ea8t. 
South-westwards,  however,  they  swell  out  in  Devon  and  Somerset  to 
probably  not  less  than  2500  or  3000  feet.^  Becent  borings  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  show  that  the  Triassio  rocks  are  there  absent  altogether. 
It  is  evident  that  the  source  of  supply  of  the  sediment  lay  towards  the 
north  or  north-west.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
pebble-beds.    These  are  coarsest  towards  the  north,  and,  besides  local 

>  See  E.  Hull,  <*  Permian  and  Triassio  Bocks  of  Kugland."  OeoHogieal  Survey 
Memoirs,  1869;  H.  B.  Woodward,  GeoL  Mag.;  1874,  p.  385;  Ussher,  Q.  7.  Geol  Soc 
xxxii.  367;  xxxiv.  459;  Etberidge,  Op,  cU,  xxvi.  174;  A.  Irving,  Chd,  Mag.  1874, 
p.  314 ;  1877,  p.  809 ;  W.  T.  Avelme,  Op.  eU.  1877,  p.  880. 

>  Ussher,  Q.  /.  Geol.  8oo.  zxxii.  392. 
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materials,  contain  abundant  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz  which  have 
evidently  been  derived  from  some  previous  conglomerate,  probably  from 
some  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  masses  now  removed  or  concealed.  The 
Trias  rests  with  a  more  or  less  decided  unconformability  on  the  rocks 
underneath  it,  so  that,  although  the  general  physical  conditions  as  re- 

fards  climate,  geogi'aphy,  and  sedimentation,  which  prevailed  in  the 
ermian  period  stiU  continued,  terrestrial  movements  had,  in  the  mean- 
while, taken  place,  whereby  the  Permian  sediments  were  generally  up- 
raised and  exposed  to  denudation.  Hence  the  Trias  rests  now  on 
Perniian,  now  on  Carboniferous,  and  sometimes  even  on  Cambrian  rocks. 
Moreover,  the  upper  parts  of  the  Triassic  series  overlap  the  lower,  so 
that  the  Keuper  groups  repose  successively  on  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  beds  of  rock-salt  in  the  English  Trias  have  long  been  profitably 
worked.  The  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Keuper,  consisting  of  red 
marls,  has  a  wide  distribution,  for  it  can  be  traced  &om  the  coast  of 
Lancashire  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  covers  a  larger  area  of  surface  in 
the  central  counties  than  the  rest  of  the  Trias  and  the  whole  of  the 
Permian  sandstones  combined.  Even  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, it  contains  casts  of  the  cubical  spaces  once  occupied  by  crystals  of 
common  salt.  But  in  Cheshire  the  salt  occurs  in  two  or  more  beds,  of 
which  the  lower  is  sometimes  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  It  is  a 
crystalline  substance,  usually  tinged  yellow  or  red  from  intermixture  of 
clay  and  peroxide  of  iron,  but  is  tolerably  pure  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
beds,  where  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  as  much  as  98  per 
cent.  Through  the  bright  red  marls  with  which  the  salt  is  interstrati- 
fied  there  run  bands  of  gypsum,  somewhat  iiTCgular  in  their  mode  of 
occurrence,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  40  feet  and  upwards.  Thin 
seams  of  rock-salt  likewise  occur  among  the  red  marls. 

As  compared  with  the  Trias  of  Germany  and  Franco  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  English  development  of  the  system  is  the  absence 
of  the  central  calcareous  and  dolomitic  member.  It  will  be  observed, 
indeed,  from  the  foregoing  table  that  a  zone  of  calcareous  conglomerate 
or  breccia  is  frequently  observable  in  central  England  at  the  base  of  the 
Keuper  groups.  In  the  Bristol  area  a  remarkable  dolomitic  conglomerate, 
marking  a  shore  line  in  Triassic  times,  occupies  perhaps  the  same  position. 
It  averages  20  feet'  in  thickness,  but  rises  here  and  thei  e  into  diffs  40  or 
50  feet  high«  It  has  yielded  two  genera  of  Deinosaurs,  Paheosaurw  and 
ThecodoTUomurus.^     (See  pp.  486,  493.) 

The  organic  remains  of  the  English  Bunter  and  Keuper  are  com- 
paratively few,  as  the  conditions  for  at  least  animal  life  must  have  been 
extremely  unfavourable  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  Dead  Sea  wherein 
these  red  rocks  were  accumulated.  The  land  possessed  a  vegetation 
which,  from  the  fragments  yet  known,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  large 
measure  of  cypress-like  coniferous  trees  (  VoUziaj  Walchia),  with  calamites 
on  the  lower  more  marshy  grounds.  The  red  marl  group  contains  in 
some  of  its  layers  numerous  valves  of  the  little  crustacean  Esiheria 
mimUaf  and  a  solitary  species  of  lamellibranch,  PuUastra  arenicola.  A 
number  of  teeth,  spines,  and  sometimes  entire  skeletons  of  fish  have 
been  obtained  (JHpieronotw  cifphua,  Palseoniscus  superstes,  Hyhodus  Keuperiy 
Acrodus  minimus,  Sfhenonchm  minimusy  Lophodusy  &c.).     The  bones,  and 

'  Etheridge,  Q.  J.  Oeol.  Soe.  xxvi.  174. 
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still  more  freqnently  the  foo^i'inU!,  of  labyriutliodoiit  and  even  of 
aaurian  reptiles  occur  in  the  Keuper  beds — Labyrinlhodon  (4  speciee), 
Cladyodon  Lhydil,  Ey^eroJapedan,  Palteoeaurag,  Tera/otannu,  Thecodonic- 
taurm,  Bhyiwlviaaurut,  and  footprint*  of  Cheirothmum.  The  remains  of  tbe 
small  maisapial  Mtcroifeles  have  likewise  been  discovered. 

At  the  top  of  the  Red  Marl  certain  thiu-beddud  strata  form  a 
grad&tioQ  upwards  into  the  base  of  the  Jaraaaic  system.  As  their 
colours  are  grey  and  blue,  and  contrast  nith  tbe  red  marls  on  ^liich 
they  repose  conformably,  they  were  formerly  classed  without  hefcitatioQ 
in  the  Jurassio  series.  Egerton,  however,  showed  that,  from  the 
character  of  their  included  fish  remains,  the^  had  more  palfBontoIogical 
affinity  with  the  Trias  than  with  the  Lias.  Subsequent  reeearcb, 
particularly  among  the  Rhsetic  Alps  and  elsewhere  oq  tbe  Continent, 
brought  to  light  a  great  series  of  strata  of  intermediate  oharactcrs 


Ftn.  3G2. — ItnxTia  FoB8n.B. 

n,  Cantiiim  rliioliMiin  (Meriati.) ;  6,  Avlcnla  contorto  (Portlock) ;  e,  Pecten' 

vnlonieiuis  (Defnince), 

between  the  previously  recognized  Trias  and  Lias,  These  results  led  to 
renewed  examination  of  the  so-called  beds  of  passage  in  England,  which 
were  found  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  massive  formations  of  the 
Tyroleso  and  Swiss  Alps.  They  are  therefore  now  known  as  Bhntio, 
(sometimes  as  Infra-Lias)  and  are  usually  classod  as  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Trias,  but  offering  evidence  of  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  physical  geography  and  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Jurassio 
period, 

The  Rheetio  beda  extend  as  a  continuous  though  very  thin  band  at  tho 
top  of  the  Trias,  from  the  coast  of  Yorfcshire  across  England  to  Lyme 
Regis  on  the  Dorsetshire  shores.  They  occur  in  scattered  patches  even 
up  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  westwards  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Their  thickness,  on  the  average,  is  probably  not  mote  than  50  feet, 
though  it  rarely  increases  to  150  feet.    They  consiatof  thin-bedded  grey 
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and  dark  shales  and  clays,  with  bands  of  light-coloured  limestone.  One 
of  their  most  important  subdivisions  is  the  so-called  Bone-bed — a 
pyritotis,  mioaoeous,  and  occasionally  rippled  sandstone,  sometimes  in 
several  bands,  abounding  in  fish  bones,  teeth,  coprolites,  and  other 
organic  remains.  A  similar  bone-bed  reappears  on  the  same  horizon  in 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Franoonia.  The  grey  marly  beds  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  series  have  yielded  remains  of  Microlestes  antiqms  and  M, 
Mhsettcus.  Among  the  reptilian  fossils  are  some  precursors  of  the  great 
forms  which  distinguished  the  Jurassic  period  (^Ichthyosaurus  and 
Plestosaunui),  The  fishes  include  Acrodus  minimus^  Ceraiodus  alius  (and 
five  other  species),  Hybodus  minor,  Nemaeanthus  momlifer,  &c.  Some  of 
the  lamellibranchs  (Fig.  362)  are  specially  characteristic;  such  are 
Cardium  Bheeiicum,  Avicula  contorta^  JPecten  Valaniensis,  and  PuUasira 
aremcola} 

Central  Europe. — The  Trias  is  one  of  the ''most  compactly  dis- 
tributed geological  formations  of  Europe.  Its  main  ai'^ea  extends  as  a 
great  basin  from  Basel  down  to  the  plains  of  Hanover,  traversed 
along  its  centre  by  the  course  of  the  Bhine,  and  stretching  from  the 
flanks  of  the  old  high  grounds  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  on  the  east 
across  the  Yosges  Mountains  into  France.  This  must  have  been  a  great 
inland  sea,  out  of  which  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  the  high  grounds 
of  the  Eifel,  Hundsruck,  and  Taunus  probably  rose  as  islands. .  To  the 
westward  of  it  the  Palaeozoic  area  of  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium 
had  been  raised  up  into  land.^  Along  the  margin  of  this  land  red  con- 
glomerates, sandstones,  and  clays  were  deposited,  which  now  appear  here 
and  there  reposing  unconformably  on  the  older  formations.  Traces  of 
what  were  probably  other  basins  occur  eastward  in  the  Carpathian 
district,  in  the  west  and  south-east  of  France,  and  over  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  But  these  areas  have  been  considerably 
obscured,  sometimes  by  dislocation  and  denudation,  sometimes  by  the 
overlap  of  more  recent  formations.  In  the  region  between  Marseilles 
and  Nice  Triassic  rocks  cover  a  considerable  area.  They  contain  feeble 
representatives  of  the  grh  higarrS  or  Bunter  beds,  and  of  the  mames 
irisees  or  Eeuper  division,  separated  by  a  calcareous  zone  believed  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  Their  highest 
platform,  the  BhsBtic  or  Infra-Lias,  contains  a  shell  bed  abounding  in 
Avicula  contqrta,  and  is  traceable  throughout  Provence.^ 

In  the  great  German  Triassic  basin  the  deposits  are  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : 

c$  rBhfBtio  (Xn&a-LiaA). — Groy  sandy  clays  and  fine*grained  sandstones,  contain- 
'-§  j  ing  Equisetum,  AapleniteB,  and  cycads  (Zamites,  PterophyUwn),  sometimes 
^  I  forming  thin  seams  of  coal — Ckirdium  Khteticum,  Avicula  contorta,  Estheria 
f^  \    minuia,  Nothoaaurutf  Trematoiaurus,  Bdodon,  and  MieroUetes  atUiqufu,* 

^  Strickland,  Vroe,  Geol  8oe,  iii.  part  ii.  p.  585.  E.  B.  Tawny,  Q.  J,  Qtol,  800, 
zziL  p.  69 ;  P.  B.  Brodie,  Op.  eiL  p.  98;  F.  M.  Bnrton,  zxiiL  p.  815 ;  0.  Moore,  xvi. 
p.  483 ;  zxiii  p.  459 ;  xxxvIl  pp.  67, 459 ;  W.  J.  Harrison,  xxxiL  p.  212 ;  P.  M.  Duncan, 
xxiii  p.  12 ;  J.  W.  Dayis,  xxxrii.  p.  414. 

*  This  land,  according  to  MM.  Comet  and  Briart,  rose  into  peaks  16,000  to  20,000 
feet  high ! 

*  Hi^Mrt,  Bull.  80c  GM,  France  (2e  tSr.),  zix.  p.  100.  Dieulafait,  Ann.  Set.  Gid. 
i.  p.  837. 

*  The  Avicula  eoniorta  zone  (see  Br.  A.  yoq  Diitmar,  "  Die  Gontorta^Zone,"  Munich, 
1864)  ranges  from  the  Oarpathians  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  from  Sweden  to  the  hills 
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fBunte  Eeapenoergel,  Gypakeuper. — Bright  red  and  mottled  marls,  with 

beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt.    In  some  places  where  sandstones  appear 

ther  contain  numerous  plants  (Equitetum  eolumnare,  Pteroph^^lttmf  &c.), 

ancl  labyrinthodont  and  fish  remains.    800  to  1000  feet. 

^1  Lettenkoble,  Kohlenkeuper. — Grey  sandstones  and  dark  marls  and  clays, 

P  .     with  abundant  plants,  sometimes  forming  thin  seams  of  an  earthy- hanUy 


I 


workable  coal  (Lettenkohle).  The  plants  include,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  the  conifers  AraucarioxyUm  Thuringieum,  VoUzia  helerophyUoj 
&c.  Some  of  the  shales  are  crowded  with  small  ostraood  Crustacea  (^stheria 
minuta).  Remains  of  fish  {CeratodtM)  and  of  the  Mastodonsaurus  Jmgeri 
\    have  been  obtained.    About  230  feet. 

Upper  Limestone  (true  Musohelkalk)  in  thick  beds  with  argillaceous  partings. 
— It  abounds  in  organic  remains,  among  which  NauHLiu  bidorstUu^  Lima 
striaic^  Myophoria  vulgarisj  Trigonodtu  Sandbergeri,  and  TerSratiila 
vtdgaris  are  specially  characteristic,  with  Encrinus  liliiformu  in  the 
lower  and  Ceratiies  nodosw  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  marine 
formation,  sometimes  almost  wholly  made  up  of  crinoid  stems.  200  to 
400  feet. 

Middle  Limestone  and  Anhydrite,  consisting  of  dolomites  with  anhydrite, 


gypsum,  and  rock-salt.    Nearly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  though  bones 
and  teeth  of  saurlans  have  been  found.    200  to  400  feet. 

Lower  Limestone  (Wellenkalk),  oonsisting  of  limestones  and  dolomites,  but 
on  the  whole  poor  in  fossils,  save  in  the  limestone  bands,  some  of  which 

1     form  a  lower  zone  full  of  JEncrinus  liliiformis,  while  a  higher  zone  is 

\  characterized  by  Myophoria  orbietdarie,    160  to  500  feet. 

/Upper  (Roth). — ^Red  and  green  marls,  with  gypsum  in  the  lower  part    250 
to  300  feet.    (^Myophoria  coataia,) 

Middle. — ^Coarse-graincd   sandstones,  sometimes   incoherent   (FoZtsta-sand- 
stones),  with  wayboards  of  JS'«t^ma-Bhale. 

Lower. — ^Fine  reddish  argillaceous  sandstone  TGr^s  des  Vosges),  often  mica- 
S  I  oeous  and  fissile,  with  occasional  interstratincations  of  dolomite  and  of  the 
'a  (     marly  oolitic  limestone  called  **  Rogenstein." 

^  The  Bunter  division  is  usually  barren  of  organic  remains.  The  plants 
already  known  include  Equisetum  arenaceum,  one  or  two  ferns,  and  a  few 
conifers  {Albertia  and  Vottxia).  The  lamellibranoh  Myophoria  eottata  is 
found  in  the  upper  division  all  over  Germany.  Numerous  footprints  occur 
on  the  sandstones,  and  the  bones  of  labyrinthodonts  as  well  as  of  fish  have 

\    been  obtained. 

Alpine  Trias. ^ — The  Trias  attains  an  enormous  development  in  tho 
eastern  Alps,  where  it  bears  evidence  of  having  originated  under  very 
di£forent  conditions  from  those  of  the  Trias  in  Germany.  The  great 
thickness  of  its  limestones,  and  their  unequivocally  marine  organisms, 
show  that  it  must  have  accumulated  in  opener  water,  which  remained 
clear  and  comparatively  free  from  inroads  of  sandy  and  muddy  sediment. 
It  possesses,  moreover,  a  high  interest  as  being  a  massive  formation  of 
marine  origin  formed  between  Permian  and  Jurassic  times,  and  contain- 
ing, as  already  stated,  a  remarkable  blending  of  true  Falasozoic  organisms 
with  others  as  characteristically  Mesozoic.  Including  the  Bhsatio  de- 
posits it  is  divided  into  three  great  series : 


of  Lombardy.  In  northern  and  western  Europe  it  forms  part  of  a  thin  littoral  or  shallow- 
water  formation,  which  over  the  region  of  the  Alps  expands  into  a  massive  calcaieona 
series,  which  accumulated  in  a  deeper  and  clearer  sea.  It  is  well  developed  alao  in 
northern  Italy.  See  Stoppani,  "Geologic  et  Pal^ontologie  des  Conches  k  AvicuU 
Gontorta  en  lK)mbardie,"  Milan,  1881.  On  the  plants  of  the  Rhtetic  beds  of  Soania,  see 
G.  de  Saporta,  Ann.  8ei,  GecH,  (1877). 

>  See  Gumbel  *'  Geog.  Bescbreib.  des  Bayerisch.  Alpen,*'  1861 ;  Stur,  "  Geologie  der 
Steiermark,"  1871;  E.  von  Moisisovics,  Jahrb.  Ged,  Beiehsanttalt.  Vienna,  1869, 
1874, 1875,  and  *<Dolomitrifie  Sadtirols  und  Yenetiens,"  1878,  and  memoirs  by  Bicht- 
hofen.  Yon  Hauer,  Laube,  Suas,  and  others  in  the  Jahrb.  Geol.  BeioheansUdt. ;  Yon 
Hauer's  "  Die  Geologie,"  p.  358,  et  seq. 
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beds  (Gervillia  beds,  AzzaioU  group  of  Lombardy). — ^Dark 

marly  shales.  Fossils  chiefly  small  lamellibranchs  and  braohiopods. 

Daohstem  Limestone  (Megaloaiis-kaIk\ — ^Large  speoies  of  Megalodua ; 

some  beds  are  oorai-ree£s ;  certain  limestone  bands  (Starhemberg- 

«  ^  f     beds)  are  crowded  with  fossils,  especially  biachiopods  like  those  of 

o-gg'K     the  Eossen  beds. 

1.9  ^  ^  8  iDaohstein  Dolomite  (Haupt  Dolomit,  Opponitzer  Ddomit,  Seefelder 
I  )§  3  Q  I    Dolomit,  Dolomia  media  of  Italy). — ^A  pale,  well-bedded,  finely 
:0     'tf  ■§  ^  I    crystalline  rook,  splitting  into  angular  uagments  in  weathoring, 
J*8  S  i^  I    ^u^^Uy  nnfossiliferons,  but  where  it  passes  into  limestone  some- 
\   times  lull  of  large  biyalTes  (Megcdodtu  iriqueter). 
3rd  series  of  shaly,  sandy,  and  marly  rooks,  comprising  in  dif- 
ferent localities  the  following  groups  of  strata — 

Oardlta  beds,    with   numerous   fossils.    Limestone-Alps   of 

North  Tyrol. 
Gomo  and  Dossena  beds.    Lombardy  Alps. 
Baibl-beds — shales,    marls,   Ac,    comprising    abundant  or- 
ganisms (plants,  crustaceans,  cephalopods,  fishes) ;  Buuthem 
CarinthJa. 
2nd  series  of  calcareous  and  dolomitio  rocks,  with  varying 
local  development — 

Potschen   Limestone,   containing  fossils  like   those  of  the 

Hallstatt  Limestone. 
Hallstatt  Limestone— a  red  and  mottled  marble  which  in  the 
Salzkammergut  lies  on  the  Zlambach  beds.    Its  fossils, 
chiefly  cephaloijods,  some  of  them  of  jn^antic  size,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Alpine  Tnas. 
Wetterstein  Limestone  and  Dolomite,  in  North  l^^^l  and  the 

Bavarian  Alps,  Iving  on  the  Partnaoh  beds. 
Esino  Limestone,  charaoteriised  bv  its  large  gasteropods,  nume- 
rous lamellibranchs,  and  cephalopods. 
Schlem  Dolomite,  a  white  saocharoid  rock,  containing  chiefly 
foraminifera,  8280  feet  thick,  forming  picturesque  groups  of 
mountains  (Diplopora  anntUatck,  ChMwiMij  Natica). 
Ist  series  of  shaly  and  marly  formations— 

Lunz  beds,  containing  seams  of  coal  and  abundant  terrestrial 
plants,  and  forming  the  only  known  fiesh-water  group  in 
the  upper  Alpine  Trias. 
Partnaoli  beds,  dark,  poorly  fossiliferons  shales. 
Zlambach  beds — ^marls  and  homstone-like  limestone,  containing 
an  abundant  &una  with  large  cephalopods,  lamellibranchs, 
and  numerous  corahi. 
St.  Gassian  beds-— calcareous  maris  lying  at  St  Oassian,  South 
Tyrol,  above  the  Wengen  beds,  and  marked  by  their  extra- 
ordinarily rich  founa  (87  ammonites,  3  orthoceratites,  205 
gasteropods,  70  lamellibranchs,  83  biachiopods,  29  echini, 
10  orinoids,  42  corals,  and  86  sponges  are  described). 
W^gen  beds — dark  shales  and  tuff-sandstones  witii  DaoneUa 
(jEfolo&ta)  LommelifPondonomya  Wengensis,  and  Ammonites 
of  the  Trtuhyeeraa  group,  resting  on  the  tuflaceous  and 

1  siliceous  Buchenstein  beds. 

2nd.  Yirgloria  Limestone  (Wellenkalk)  or  Alpine  Muschelkalk 
—a  series  of  limestones  and  dolomites  composed  of  the  following 
groups — 
'    0.  Oeohalopod  Limestone  (Beiflinger  Kalk),  with  numerous 
cepnalopods  {Ammonites  {Areettea)  Studeri^  Ceratitei  hino- 
donui). 
a.  Brachiopod  Limestone  (Becoarokalk),  distinguished  bv  the 
number  of  its  braohiopods  (Beteia  trigtmeUa^  Spiri/erina 
MeniMdu  &c.). 
Ist  Werfen  (Groden)  Sandstones  and  Quttenstein  Lime- 
stone  (Seisser,    Gampiler   Schichten).     {Pleuromya  fcusaensis, 
PondoTtomya  Clarai,  Avietda  veneiiana,  NaticeUa  coskda^  Turbo 
reeteeogtatu$f    Ceratites    cafeianus^   &o.).      These    beds    may    be 
paralleled  with  Uie  Both  or  uppermost  division  of  the  German 
i  Bnnter.  3  D 
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The  lower  division  of  the  Alpine  Trias  ranges  through  nearly  the 
whole  raoun tain-chain,  presenting  everywhere  the  same  general  petro- 
graphical  and  palaeontc^logical  charsbcters.  Hence  it  has  been  an 
invaluable  datum-line  from  which  to  unravel  the  complicated  structure 
of  that  region. 

North  America. — Rocks  which  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
European  Trias  cover  a  large  area  in  North  America.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  they  are  found  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  PennsylvanTa,  and  North 
Carolina.  Spreading  over  an  enormous  extent  of  the  western  territories, 
they  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  California  and  BritiBh  Columbia. 
They  consist  mainly  of  red  sandstones,  passing  sometimes  into  oon- 

flomerateSy  and  often  including  shales  and  impure  limestones.  A 
istinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  system  as  developed  in  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent  on  the  one  hand  and  alon|^ 
the  Pacific  slope  on  the  other.  In  the  former  wide  region  the  rocks, 
evidently  laid  down  in  inland  basins  like  those  of  the  same  period  in 
Europe,  are  remarkably  barren  of  organic  remains.  Their  fossil  contents 
include  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation  with  footprints  and  other  traces 
of  reptilian  life,  but  with  hardly  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  the 
sea. 

The  fossil  plants  present  a  general  facies  like  that  of  the  European 
Triassic  flora,  among  them  cycads,  including  some  of  the  European 
species  of  Pterophyllum.  Ferns  (Peeopteris,  ^europteris,  CkUhropterii), 
calamites,  and  conifers  are  the  predominant  forms.  The  £Eiuna  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  vertebrates.  The 
labyrinthodonts  are  represented  by  footprints,  from  which  upwards  of 
fifty  spicies  have  been  described.  Saurian  fool^rints  have  likewise  been 
recognized ;  in  a  few  cases  their  bones  also  have  been  found.  Some  of 
the  vertebrates  had  birdlike  charaot/cristics,  among  others  that  of  three- 
toed  hind  feet,  which  produced  impressions  exactly  like  those  of  birds;. 
But  as  already  remarked,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  what  have  been 
described  as  **  omithichnites  "  were  not  really  made  by  deinosaurs.  The 
small  insectivorous  marsupial  (^Dromatherium),  above  referred  to,  found  in 
the  Trias  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  oldest  American  mammal  yet  known. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  however,  a  very  different  development  of  the 
Trias  occurs.  The  strata  are  estimated  to  attain  a  thickness  of  some- 
times  as  much  as  14,000  or  15,000  feet.  They  contain  distinctly  marine 
organisms,  which  include  a  mingling  of  such  Paleeozoic  genera  as  Spirt/era^ 
Orthoceras,  and  Goniatttes,  with  characteristically  Secondary  forms,  as 
ammonites  (Ceratitee  Hatdingeri^  Ammonites  cwsseanuSf  <fec.)  and  bivalves  of 
the  genera  Halobia,  Monotis,  Myophoria,  <fec. 

Asia. — The  Trias  has  a  wide  extension  in  this  continent.  Strata 
with  Ceratites  and  Orthoceratitea  occur  in  Beloochistan,  and  in  the  Salt 
Bange  of  the  Punjaub.  In  northern  Kashmir  and  western  Tibet  a  well* 
developed  succession  of  Triassic  formations  occurs  among  the  Himalayan 
ranges,  sometimes  exceeding  4000  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains  many 
of  the  same  species  of  fossils  as  occur  in  the  Alpine  Trias.  Some  of  its 
forms  are  Ammonites  floridua.  A,  diffasus^  Halobia  Lommeli,  Monotis  salinaria^ 
Megaiodon  triqueter,  while  the  fresh-water  beds  (^Karharbdri)  in  the 
Gondwana  series  of  India  contain  a  distinctly  Bunter  assemblage  of 
plants,  including  VoUzia  heterophylla  and  Albertia  (near  A,  tpedosa),^ 

^  Medlicott  and  Blaiiford's  **  Qeology  of  India,"  pp.  xlvi.  114« 
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AuBtralia. — In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  aa 
important  ooal-bearing  series  of  strata  ooours,  containing  a  flora  which 
has  many  affinities  with  that  of  the  Trias  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Among 
its  plants  are  species  of  Cyelopterii,  Gangamopterii,  Gloetopteris,  Odoniapteris, 
PecoplerU,  Spnenoplerit,  Teenioplerig,  and  Zamitet, 


Seotion  XI. — JnrasBlo  System. 

The  position  of  this  ^reat  series  of  fossiliferons  rocks  was  first 
recognized  in  the  geological  series  in  England  by  William  Smith, 
and  receiyed  the  name  of  "  Oolitic  "  from  the  frequent  and  character- 
istic oolitic  structures  of  many  of  its  limestones.  Lithological  names 
being,  howeyer,  objectionable,  the  term  "Joiassio,"  applied  by  the 
geologists  of  FraDce  and  Switzerland  to  the  great  deyelopment 
of  the  rocks  among  the  Jura  Moimtains,  haa  now  been  muversally 
adopted. 

§  I.  G-eneral  Characters. 

Jorassio  rocks  have  been  recognized  over  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
Bat  they  no  longer  present  that  general  uniformity  of  lithological 
character  so  marked  among  the  Palfeozoio  systems.     The  suite 


.  Fia.  363.— Jusimo  Febnb  (Lower  Oolite). 
a,Bpbenopteri8  trlohomftnoideaCBrongn.):  6.  TamiopteriB  major  (LindT.  ond  Hntt.)  fl>; 
0,  FwwpleriB  dentatua  (Llndl.  *nd  Eutt.)  (nat.  size  and  mag.) ;  d,  Phlebopteris 
poljipodiodes  (Biongn.)  (oat.  size  and  mag.]. 

of  rocks  changes  as  it  passes  from  England  across  Fiance,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  distinctly  different  type  in  Northern  Germany  and  by 
another  in  the  Alps.   If  ne  trace  the  system  further  into  the  Old 

3  D  2 
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World  we  find  it  presenting  still  soother  aspect  in  Norti-Westeni 
India,  while  in  America  the  meagre  representativea  of  the  European 
development  have  again  a  fecies  of  their  own.  Hence  no  generally 
applicable  petrographical  characters  can  be  assigned  to  flus  part 
or  the  geological  record, 

The  flora  of  the  Jurassic  period,  so  far  as  known  to  as,  waa 
essentially  gymnospermous.  The  Palseozoic  forms  of  vegetation 
traceable  ap  to  the  close  of  the  Permian  system  are  here  entirely 
absent.  Equisetums,  so  common  in  the  Trias,  are  still  abundant,  one 
of  them  (E.  arMoeaam)  attaining  gigantic  proportions.  FerQS  like- 
wise continue  plontiful,  some  of  the  chief  genera  being  AletHopteria, 
Sphenopteris,  I'hlebopteria,  and  Oleandridtum  (Tieniopitru).  The 
Oyeads,  however,  are  tbe  dominant  forms,  in  species  of  Zamites, 


Pio.  364.— JoKimo  Ctoadb  (Lower  Oolite). 


PterophyUum,  Anomotamtet,  Pterozamites,  JHoonUea,  Podoeamttea, 
Sphetwzamitee,  OloaaoeamiteB,  OtozamiteB,  Cyeaditea,  Clathraria,  O^m- 
doidea,  Zamiostrobus,  Beanta,  Oyeadotpadix,  Oyeadmocarpia.  Conifeis 
also  are  found  in  some  numbers,  particularlv  Araucarians  of  the 
genera  PachyphyUvm  and  Arattcana,  also  PtnUea,  BrcuAyphyUum, 
and  Thuvitea. 

The  Jurassic  faun  a  presents  a  far  more  varied  aspect  than  that 
of  any  of  the  preceding  systema  Owing  to  the  intercalation  of 
numerous  fresh-water,  and  sometimes  even  terrestrial,  depoaits 
among  the  marine  formations,  traces  of  the  life  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  land  itself,  have  been  to  some  extent 
embalmed,  besides  the  preponderant  marine  forms.  The  conditions 
of  sedimentntion  have  likewise  been  favourable  for  the  preservation 
of  a  succession  of  varied  phases  of  marine  life.    Professor  Phillipa 
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has  directed  attention  to  the  remarkable  ternary  arrangement  of  the 
English  Jurassic  series.'  Argillaceous  sediments  are  there  succeeded 
by  arenaceous,  and  these  by  calcareous,  after  which  the  argillaceous 
once  more  recur.  IJo  fewer  than  five  repetitions  of  this  succession 
are  to  be  traced  from  the  top  of  the  Lias  to  the  top  of  the  Fort- 
landian.  Such  an  alternation  of  sediments  points  to  interrupted 
depression  of  the  sea  bottom.*  It  permitted  the  growth  and  preser- 
vation of  different  iiinds  of  marine  organisms  in  succession  over  the 
same  areas, — at  one  time  saud-banks  followed  by  a  growth  of  coral 
leefs,  with  abundant  sea-urchins  and  shells,  and  then  by  an  inroad  of 
fine  mud,  which  destroyed  the  coral-reefs,  but  in  which,  as  it  sank  to 
the  bottom,  the  abundant  cepfaalopods  and  other  molluscs  of  the  time 
were  admirably  preserved. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  is  the  abundance 
of  its  beds  or  reefs  of  coral.  During  the  time  of  the  Corallian 
fonaation  in  particular  the  greater  part  of  Europe  appears  to  have 


Fro.  SeS.— JvBAatio  Oorals  (Middle  Oolite). 

a,IsutraahaliftnthDidefl(Oo]df.):  b,HmitliTB]tiadupai(Phill.);  o,CoinoseiiB 

Inadiana  (H.  Edv.). 

been  submerged  beneath  a  coral  sea.  Stretching  through  England 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire,  these  coral  accumulations  have  been 
traced  across  the  Continent  from  Normandy  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  through  the  east  of  France  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Jura 
Moantains,  and  along  the  Sank  of  the  Swabian  Alps.  The  oorals 
belonged  to  the  genera  laastrasa,  Thamnattrma,  TheeoBmUiii,  Mont- 
limlttaf  &c.  (Eig,  365).  Echinoderms  were  abundant,  particularly 
crinoids  of  the  genera  Pentaerinus,  Hztraorinua  (Fig.  366),  ana 
Apiocrimu,  several  forms  of  star-fishes,  and  numerous  urchins,  among 
wnich  the  genera  Acroadenia,  (Maris  (Fig.  367),  Diadema,  EcMno- 
brimta,  Eemipedina,  Pt&udodiadema,  Clypevs,  Pygaiter,  and  PygwroB 
were  conspicuous.  The  hrachiopods  yet  found  are  chiefly  species  of 
BhynehoneUa  and  Terebratula  (Fig.  369) ;  the  last  of  the  ancient 
gronp  of  Sfiri/ers  and  of  the  genus  Leptmna  (Fig.  368)  disappear 
in  the  Lias.  Among  the  lameUibranchs  some  of  the  more  abun- 
■  Oaihgjf  0/  Oit/ordthira,  Ao.,  p.  893.  '  A*U,  p.  4S8. 
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dant  genera  are  Avteula.  OerviUia,  Orypheea,  Easoffyra,  Lima, 
Monotis,  Ostrea,  Pecten,  Pinna,  Aatarte,  Cardinia,  Gardiwa,  Oreadjfo, 
Si^dpodium,  Modiola,  MyacUes,  Phdadomya,  and  Trigmia.  Some  of 
these  genera,  particularly  the  tribe  of  oyster.*,  are  specialiy  charao- 


# 


Pio.  866.— LiAB  CaiHoim. 


teristic,   GFfyp&sa,    for    example,    occurring    in  Bach  numbers  in 
some  of  the  Lias  limestones   as  to   suggest  for  these  strata  the 
name  of  "  Qryphite   Limestone."     Different  epecies   of  Trigoma, 
a  genus  now  restricted  to  the  Anstralian  seas, 
are    likewise  distiactive  of  horizons  in    the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  system.    Many 
of  the  most  anundant  gasteropixls  belong  to 
still  living  genera,  as  Gerithium,  Natiea,  Pur- 
pura.   But  the  most  important  element  in  the 
__    r~l     ,  molluscan  fauna  was  undoubtedly  supplied  by 

Ubchin.  *°®  cephalopodi".       Jn    particular    the    tetra- 

Cidnm  florigemma  branchiate  tribe  of  Ammonites  attained  an 
(Phill.)— CoraUiao.  extraordinary  exuberance,  both  in  number  of 
individuals  and  in  variety  of  form  (see  Fies. 
383-7).  The  dibranchiate  division  was  likewise  represented  by 
specifs  of  cuttle-fisli  {Teudopsis,  ISeloteuthU,  Sepia,  bat  particularly 
Belemnilee,  wliich  is  the  preponderating  type).  No  contrast  can 
be  more  marked  than  between  the  crustacean  fauna  of  the  Jurassic 
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and  that  of  tlie  older  systeiDS.  The  ancient  trilobites  and  enry- 
pterids,  as  remarked  by  Fhillips,  are  here  replaced  by  tribes  of  long- 
tailed  ten-footed  lobsters  and  prawus,  end  of  representatives  of 
our  modern  crabs. 

Here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  Jurassic  series  of  England  and 
Switzerland,  thin  baods  occur  confaiuing  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
insects.    The  neuiopteroos  forms  predominate,  including  remains 


Fio.  368.— LiAg  BfiACRiOFODa. 
a,  Leptmw  VoonA  (Dav.Xiut  size  tuiil  enlarged) ;  b,  Spiriferina  WalMttii  (Sb;.). 

of  dragon-flies  and  may-flies.  There  are  also  cockroaches  and  grass- 
hoppers. The  elytra  and  other  remains  of  numerous  beetles  hare 
been  obtained  belonging  to  still  familiar  types  {Oureulionida, 
EUtterida,  Mdolonthida).  The  wing  of  a  butterfly  (Paiaontina 
ooliiiea)  obtained  from  the  Stonesfleld  Slate  is  interesting  as  being 
the  oldest  known  butterfly.  Its  nearest  living  allies  are  essentially 
tropical  American  forms.*     Some  of  the  more  important  genera  of 


^^^^ 


Fra.  369. — OoLTTio  Braohiofom. 

n  (Bohloth.)  (J)  Lower  Oolite ;  h,  Terebmtnla  Philltpsii  (Mo».) 
lie;  e,  Rhynchonella  pingnii  (Rieoi.?),  Middle  Oolite. 

fishes  are  Acrodus,  ^ehmodm,  Dapediut,  Eybodut,  Lepidotus,  Lepto- 
lepis,  Pholidophorvs,  Pycnodus,  Sauriehtkys,  Semionotus,  8trephodut, 
lachyodtu} 

The  most  impressive  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Jurasnic  period  is 
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the  abandftDce  and  varietv  of  the  reptilian  forms.  Meaozoic  time 
has  been  termed  the  "  Age  of  BeptileB,"  for  it  witnesBed  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  reptilian  types  with  the  rise  and  growthof 
whole  orders  of  reptilea  which  have  long  since  been  extinct.     The 


FlQ.  STO.— LUHia  LUCELLIBItAKOHS. 
a,  OrrpUea  cymbinm  (Lam.)  (}) ;   b.  Limn  gignntea  (Sby.)  (]) ;   e,  GiypluM  ineimm 
(Bbjr.)  (() ;  d,  Hippopodiuio  ponderosnm  (Sby.)  (J) ;  e,  Foadonia  E&omui  (Goldf.) 

(nut.  aize). 

first  true  turtles  seem  to  have  made  their  appearance  during  this 

Sriod.     Numerous  fragments  of  lacertilians  have  been  obtained, 
ost  abundant  are  the  bones  of  various  crocodilian  genera,  snch  as 
Tdsosaunis,  Stejieosaums,  and  Ooniojiholis.    Teleosaitrut,  which  occurs 
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in  the  Yorkshire  Lias  aud  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  was  a  true  cami- 
Torons  crocodile,  measuring  abont  18  feet  in  length,  and  ia  judged 
by  Phillips  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  renturiug  more  freely  to 
sea  than  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges  or  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 
Of  the  long  extinct,  reptilian  types  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  of  the  enalioeaors  or  sea-lizards.    One  of  these,  the  lehthy- 


Fio,  871.— LowcB  Oouno  LAKEUJBRA»(a& 


MounM  (Fig.  377,  a),  was  a  creature  with  a  fish-like  body,  two  pairs 
of  strong  swimming  paddles,  probably  a  vertical  tail-fin,  and  a  nead 
joined  to  the  body  withoat  any  distinct  neck,  but  furnished  with 
two  large  eyes,  baring  a  ring  of  bony  plates  round  the  eyeball, 
and  with  teeth  that  had  no  distinct  sockets.    Some  of  the  skele- 


Fio.  S72.— HiDDLi  Oouno  LAiaLLiBR4K0H& 
a,  Ortrea  )uat«ll&ta  (Sohloth.)  (() ;  h,  Trigonia  claTellata  (Bbjr.)  ({). 

tons  of  this  creature  exceed  24  feet  in  length.  Contempora&eoua 
with  it  was  the  PZestosaurtw  (Fig.  377,  h),  distingnished  by  its  long 
neck,  the  larger  size  of  its  paddles,  the  stnaller  size  of  its  head,  ana 
the  insertion  of  its  teeth  in  special  sockets,  as  in  the  higher  sanrians. 
These  creatures  seem  to  hare  haunted  the  shallow  seas  of  the  Liassic 
time,  and,  varying  in  species  with  the  ages,  to  have  surrived  till 
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towards  the  cloee  of  MeBozoic  time.'  Another  genus,  Plioaauntt, 
related  to  the  last-uamed,  was  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  short- 
nesB  of  its  neck  and  the  proportionately  large  size  of  its  head. 
Another  extraordinary  reptilian  type  waa  that  of  the  pterosaurians 
or  flying  reptiles,  which  were  likewise  peculiar  to  Mesozoic  time. 
Those  huge  winged  bat-like  creatures  had  large  heads,  teeth  in 
dietiect  sockets,  eyes  like  the  Ichthyosaurus,  one  fioger  of  each  fore 
foot  prolonged  to  a  great  length,  lor  tbe  purpose  of  supporting  a 
membrane  tor  flight,  and  bones,  like  those  of  birds,  hollow  and  air^ 
filled.'  'Xhe  best  known  genus,  Pterodactylus  (Fig.  378),  had  a 
short  tail  and  jaws  furnished  from  end  to  end  with  long  teeth. 
Others  were  JJtmorphodon,  distiDguished  especially  by  tbe  length 


i 


Fio.  873.— tJPFKB  OoLina  Laxeuibraroeb. 
a,  Evwyra  (Ostreft)  vi^ula  (D'Orb.) ;  b,  OstreK  dsltoidea  (Sb;.)  (}) ;  e,  Astute  Hut- 
wellenau  (Bbv.)  (1);  d,  Cudium  rtriatnlnm  (Sby.)  (}>;  «,  TrigODJa  gibbcM  (Sbj.y 
()>;  /,  Gaidium  ^BBimile  (Bb;.)  (}> 

of  its  tail,  and  Rhamphorhynehua  (Fig.  379),  also  possessing  a  loi^ 
tail,  with  a  caudal  membrane  and  having  formidable  jaws,  which 
may  have  terminated  in  a  homy  beak.  These  strange  harpy-like 
creatnres  were  able  to  fly,  to  snuffle  on  land,  or  perch  on  rocks, 
perhaps  even  to  dive  in  search  of  their  prey,  I^tly,  the  most 
colossal  living  beings  of  Mesozoic  time,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  any  time,  belonged  to  the  extinct  order  of  Beinosanrs,  in 

■  On  the  distrtbution  of  the  Pleaioaaiira  soe  a  nteftil  table  hy  Q.  P.  WUdboma 
Q.  /,  Geol.  8oc.  1881,  p.  480. 

■  8ee  MarBh  on  wiu^  of  Pterodactyles,  Amer.  J/mm.  8ci.  April  1S82.  The  remorit- 
ablp  Bperimen  of  SliamphoTh}/TKhia  (,S.  ph^Uunu)  from  the  BuleDhoren  Slate,  described 
by  this  eathor,  poss'  fteed  n  Iotjk  tail,  the  liut  lixteen  Bbort  vertebm  of  which  aupparted 
a  piculiai  caadal  mcmbrnne  which,  kojit  in  an  upright  pmilion  by  fleTibte  Bpine%  miut 
haTB  been  an  eCHcient  instrument  for  Bteering  tbe  flight  of  the  creature. 
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wbich  the  ordinaT^  reptilian  chaiacten  were  united  to  others,  par- 
ticukrlj  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  skeleton,  like  those  of  biidg. 
Among  the  Jurassic  deiooeaurs  the  most  important  European  genera 
are  Chtnpiognathug,  Megaloaaurua  (Fig.  379),  and  C^eosaurvs.  In 
Compiognatkua,  from  the  Solenhol'eu  Limestone,  the  bird-like  affinities 
are  strikingly  exhibited,  as  it  possessed  a  long  neck,  small  head,  and 
long  hind  limbs  on  which  it  must  have  hopped  or  walked.  The 
Megaloaaurus  of  the  StonesGeld  Slate  is  estimated  to  have  had  a 
length  of  25  feet,  and  to  have  weighed  two  or  three  tons.  It  fre- 
quented the  shores  of  the  lagoons,  walking  probably  on  its  massive 
hind  legs,  and  feeding  on  the  mollnscs,  flshes,  and  perhaps  the  small 
°s  of  the  district.     Still  more  gigantic  was  the  Oeteoiaunts, 


Via.  374.— JTjaiBsio  Gastbbopodb. 


which,  according  to  Phillips,  probably  reached  when  standing  a 
height  of  not  less  than  10  feet  and  a  length  of  50  feet.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  marBh-loviDg  or  river-side  animal,  living  on  the  ferns, 
cycads,  and  conifers  among  which  it  dwelt  Bat  these  monsters  of 
the  Old  World  w#e  snrpassed  in  dimensions  by  some  discovered  in 
recent  years  by  Professor  Marsh  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  Colorado. 
In  particular  the  Atlaniosaurus  was  built  on  so  huge  a  scale  that  its 
femur  alone  is  more  than  8  feet  high.  The  coirespondiDg  bone  of 
the  most  gigantic  elephant  looks  like  that  of  a  dwarf  when  put 
beside  this  fossil.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  not  much  short  of  100  feet,  with  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more. 
Contemporaneous  with  these  huge  creatures,  however,  there  existed 
in  Jurassic  time  in  North  America  diminutive  forms  having  such 
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Btrong  avian  affinities  that  their  separate  bones  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguuhed  from  those  of  birds.    Professor  Marsh,  who  has  brought 


Pio.  S75.— Jnsjuno  fiBLBHKma. 


these  interesting  forms  to  light,  regards  them  as  baring  been  in 
Bome  cases  probably  arboreal  in  habit,  with  possibly  at  firrt  no  more 


Fw.  378.— iNSBora,  J 
a,  b,  Wingt  at  Kenropterons  insects  {CorgdalM  (nat  size  and  mag.) ;  e,  Oarabtu 
dongalut  (nat  size  and  toag.  Brodte,  Foas.  IdmoIs,  pL  ii.  and  t.). 

essential  difference  from  the  birds  of  their  time  than  the  absence  of 
feathers.' 

'  Amer.  Jovra.  Sd.  xiU.  (1880X  p.  840.    See  alao  Carl  Vogt,  Jtrr.  Sciattlf.  Sept, 
1879 ;  Beele7,  GnoL  Mag.  1881,  SOO,  454. 
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Tbe  oldest  known  bird,  Arehw^eryts  (Fig.  380),  comes  from  tlte 


Soleohofen  Limeetooe  id  tbe  Upper  Jnraseic  series.    This  interesting 
fonn  Quited  some,  of  the  characters  of  reptiles  with  those  of  s  true 
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bird.  Thus  it  posseBsed  biconcave  vertebriB,  a  well-ossified  broad 
sternum,  tbree  llDgers  only  in  each  toe,  all  ending  in  a  claw,  a  loog 
lizard-like  tail,  eack  vertebra  ol'  which  bore  a  pair  of  qnill-feathers. 


Fio.  379. — JrKAMio  PnaourR. 
Pierodactylua  cnuBiroatris  (Ooldf.)  (Middle  Oolite). 

tbe  wings  bad  free  claws,  and  the  jaws  carried  trae  teeth  as  in  tbe 
toothed  birds  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Eaiutaa.' 

Tbe  most  highly  organized  aoimalB  of  wbicb  the  remains  bava 


V 


Fio.  379.— JcBAssid  Deihosatjb  urn  Pmouim, 

a,  UegtdoMunu  Bnoklandi  (Mc^m).  teoth  0)1  b,  HendoB _    

sRer    Owen   (^);  <^   Bbamphoibjiicliiu   Buckluidi   (Goldf.X   restontjoii,    »Rer 
Pbillips:  d.  Do.  tooth  (QBt.  dee);  cDd.jbwU). 

been  discovered  in  the  Jurassic  system  are  small  marsupials.  Two 
horizons  in  England  have  furnished  these  interestiup;  relics — the 
Stonesfield  Slate  and  the  Furbeck  beds.    Tbe  Stonesfield  Slate  has 

■  Bee  Manli,  Amer.  Joam.  Set.  Nov.  1881,  p.  837. 
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yielded  the  lemaios  of  four  genera — AmphileBtes  and  Phaaeolothenum 
(Fig,  381),  probably  ioBectivorous,  the  latter  being  related  to  the 
living  American  opossnms ;  Ampkitheriwn,  resembling  most  closely 
tbe  Australian  M^meeolnjis;  and  Stereognathus,  which  Owen  is  dis- 

Sised  to  think  was  rather  a  placental,  hoofed,  and  berbiTorous  form, 
igher  up  in  the  English  Jurassic  series  another  interesting  group 
of  mammalian  remains  has  been  obtained  from  the  Purbeck  Deds, 
whence  upwards  of  twenty  species  hare  been  exhumed  belonging  to 
eleven  genera  {Spidaooth^rium,  AvOHotheriiim,  PerahtUB,  AokyrMon, 
PerciopMax,  Peramua,  Slylodon,  Bolodon,  Trtconodon,  TriacojUkodon), 
of  wMch  some  appear  to  have  been  insectivorous,  with  their  closest 


ra)  (Owen) — SohEsnom  Lmncnra 
(Middle  Jorawio}. 
a,  Tt^  bad  taU-fefttlieni  (}) ;  b,  Oandol  rertebre  (nat.  size) ;  a,  foot  (i\ 

living  lepresentatives  among  the  Aastrab'an  phalangera  and  Amwican 
opOBsams,  while  one,  Plaaiaulax,  resembling  the  Australian  bangaroo 
rats  {Myptiprymnw),  is  neld  by  Owen  to  have  been  a  carnivoroDS 


§  2.  Looal  Development. 
The  Jnraseio  system  covers  a  vast  area  in  Europe.  Beginning  at  the 
west,  remnants  of  it  occur  in  the  far  north-west  of  Scotland.  It  nuiges 
across  England  as  a  broad  band  from  the  ooasts  of  Yorkshire  to  those  of 
Dorset.  Crossing  the  Channel  it  encircles  with  a  great  ring  the  Creta- 
oeons  and  Tertiary  basin  of  the  north  of  France,  whence  it  ranges  on  the 
one  side  soathwards  down  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  on 
■  See  FklooDer,  Q.  J.  OeoL  Soc.  zui.  261;  sviii.  348;  Oiran,  Monogra^  of  Net 
:  Faimonlograph.  Soc.  1871. 
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tlie  other  round  the  old  crystalline  nucleus  of  Auvergne  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Eastwards  it  sweeps  through  the  Jura  Mountains  (whence  its 
name  is  taken)  up  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bohemia.    It  forms  part  of 
the  outer  chains  of  the  Alps  on  both  sides,  rises  along  the  centre  of 
the  Apennines,  and  appears  here  and  there  over  the  Spanish  peniusaLu 
Covered  by  more  recent  formations  it  underlies  the  great  plain  of  northern 
Germany,  whence  it  ranges  eastwards  and  occupies  large  tracts    in 
central  and  eastern  Bussia.      According  to  Neumayr,^  three  distinct 
geographical  regions  of  deposit  can  be  made  out  among  the  Juraasio 
rooks  of  Europe.      (1.)  The  Mediterranean  proyince,  embracing   the 
PTrenees,  Alp,  and  Carpathians,  with  all  the  tracts  lying  to  the  sonth. 
One  of  the  biological  characters  of  this  area  was  the  great  abundance  of 
ammonites  belonging  to  the  groups  of  HeierophyUi  {PhyUoceras)  and  .FVm- 
hriati  (Lytoceras),  and  the  presence  of  forms  cf  Tereoratula  of  the  family  of 
T.  dij^ya  (janitor),    (2.)  The  central  European  province,  comprising  the 
tracts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  including  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  the  Baltic  countries,  and  marked  by  the  comparative  rarity 
of  the  ammonites  just  mentioned,  which  are  replaced  by  others  of  the 
genera  Atpidoceras  and  OppeUia,  and  by  abundant  reefis  and  masses  of 
oonJ.     (3.)  The  boreal  or  Bussian  province,  comprising  the  middle  and 
north  of  Bussia,  Petsc^ora,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.   The  life  in  this 


I 

Fxo.  881. — ^Mabsufial  fbok  thb  SroNBaFOELD  Slate. 
Phasoolotherinm  Bndklandi  (Broderip.);  a,  teeih,  magnified;  6,  Jaw,  nat  sise. 

area  was  less  varied  than  in  the  others,  in  particular,  the  widely  distri- 
buted species  of  OppeUia  and  Agpidoeeraa  of  the  middle-European  province 
are  absent,  as  well  as  large  masses  of  corals,  showing  that  in  Jurassic 
times  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution  of  temperature  towards  the 
north. 

Britain.* — ^The  stratigraphical  succession  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  was 
first  worked  out  in  England  by  William  Smith,  io  whose  hands  they 
were  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  stratigraphical  geology.  The  names 
adopted  by  him  for  the  subdivisions  he  traced  across  the  country  have 

>  Kenmayr,  Jwra-Studien,  Jdhrb.  Geol  BeichsanttaU.  1871,  pp.  297,  451 ;  VerhandL 
Geci,  Beiehtand.  1871,  p.  165 ;  1872,  p.  54 ;  1873,  p.  288.  Id  these  memoirs  theatadent 
will  find  much  interestmg  speoulation  legaxding  the  zoolog^ioal  distribntioQ  and  oreanio 
pitM;re8B  and  viciflaitudes  of  climate  in  Enrope  daring  the  Jniassic  period.  In  the  YolQme 
of  me  Jahrbueh  here  quoted  (p.  452),  there  is  a  copious  bibliograpnyof  Jurassio  memoizB 
referring  to  the  Eastern  Alps. 

*  For  British  Jurassic  rooks  the  student's  attention  may  be  specially  called  to  PhiUipe' 
Oeoiogy  of  Oxford  and  the  Thames  VaUey ;  Blake  and  Hualeston's  YorkeMre  Liaa ; 
Memoirs  published  by  the  Palaoontographical  Society,  particularly  Morris  k  Lycetfa 
MoUmoa  jrom  Oreai  Oolite;  Davidson's  Tertiary,  Oolitie^  and  iiasHo  Braekiopoda ; 
Wright's  OoUlie  EchinodermatOy  and  Lias  Ammonites ;  Owen's  Meaotoio  RejMee ;  Meeotoio 
MammaU ;  WeaJden  and  Purbeck  Reptiles ;  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Sharpe  and  IM^.  Hudleston 
(Q.  J,  Oeol,  Soe.  and  Geol.  Ma^,  1880-81),  Mr.  Judd's  Oeoloay  of  RuOand  in  Mem.  GeoL 
tfurv.^  and  other  memoirs  cited  below.  See  also  Oppels  JuraformaUon  EnglandSy 
Frankreiehs  und  DetUschJandSy  1856 ;  Quenstedt's  Der  Jura^  1858. 
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passed  into  nniTersal  use,  and  though  some  of  them  are  nnoouth  English 
provincial  names,  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of  other  oountries 
as  to  those  of  England. 

The  Jurassio  formations  stretch  across  England  in  a  varying  band 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.    They  consist  of 


Fig.  882. — ^Mabsutialb  fboh  the  Pubbeok  Beds. 

a,  Jaw  of  PlagiAnlftz  minor  (Falconer)  (f) ;  h,  same  (nat.  size) ;  e,  molar  (f); 
d,  Triacanthodon  aeirola  (Owen)  (nat.  sixe). 


harder  sandstones  and  limestones  interstratified  with  softer  clays  and 
shales.  Hence  they  give  rise  to  a  characteristio  type  of  scenery, — ^the 
more  durable  beds  standing  out  as  long  ridges,  sometimes  even  with  low 
cliffs,  while  the  clays  underlie  the  level  spaces  between.  Arranged  in 
descending  order,  the  following  subdivisiouB  of  the  English  Jurassic  sys- 
tem are  recognized : 

Muctnimi 

Feet. 

I  Upper  fresh-water  beds. . .  | 
Porbeckian. . . {Middle  marine  beds > 860 

I  Lower  fresli-water  beds. . .  | 

•D  -Ai     :»'         /Portland  Stone 70 

Portlandian  ..(porUand  Sands 150 

Kimmeridgian  Eimmeridge  Clay 600 

Gorallian Ooral  Bag  and  OaloareotiB  Grit 250 

Oxfordian ....  Oxford  Clay  and  Kallaways  Book 600 

Combrash 40 

Bradford  Olay  and  Forest  Marble  (in  Dorsetshire 

Great  Oolite ...     450  ft.) 80 

Great  or  Bath  Oolite  with  Stonesfleld  Slate  (part\  no^ 

,    of  Northampton  Sand)   /  ^^ 

FulWsEarth.  Fuller's  Earth 150 

(Cheltenham  beds 270 

Lower  part  of  Northampton  Sands,  ^'Doeger''\  .^wv 

of  Yorkshire /  ^^ 

Upper  Lias  (Midford  Sands) 400 

Marlstone 200 

13      I  Lower  Lias 900 

Although  these  names  appear  in  tabiilar  order  as  expressive  of  what 
is  the  predominant  or  normal  succession  of  the  beds,  considerable  difier- 
ences  occur  when  the  rocks  are  traced  across  the  country.  Thus  the 
Forest  Marble  attains  a  thickness  of  450  feet  in  Dorsetshire,  but  dwindles 
down  to  only  15  feet  at  Blenheim  Park.  The  Inferior  Oolite  consists  of 
marine  limestones  and  shales  in  Gloucestershire,  but  chiefly  of  massive 
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estaarine  sandstones  and  shales  in  Yorkshire.  These  differenoes  help  to 
bring  before  ns  some  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  British  area 
during  the  Jurassio  period. 

The  Lias  consists  of  three  formations,  well  marked  by  physical  and 
palceontological  characters.  In  the  Lower  member  numerous  thin  blue 
and  brown  Hmeetones  with  partings  of  dark  shale  aro  surmounts  by 
similar  shales  with  occasional  nodular  limestone  bands.  The  Middle 
Lias  consists  of  argillaceous  limestones  (marlstones)  with  micaceoua 
sands  and  clays.  In  its  Yorkshire  development  this  subdivision  is  re- 
markable for  containing  a  bed  of  earthy  carbonate  of  iron  15  to  20  feet 
thick,  which  has  been  extensively  worked  in  the  Cleveland  district.  The 
Upper  division  is  composed  of  clays  and  shales  with  nodules  of  lime- 
stone, surmounted  by  sandy  deposits. 

These  three  formations  are  further  subdivided  into  zones  according  to 
distinctive  species  of  Ammonites,  as  follows :  ^ 

The  upper  sandy  beds  oontain — 
Ammonites  of  the  groups  Harpoceras  and  Lyloceraa,    AmmonUes  {Harpo- 
cercu)  opcdinus.  A,  radian*,  A.  Thouarsensis,  A,  iimgnis,     AmmonUes 
{JAitocercui)  jureims,  A.  hircinus  =  Jurengis  bed  of  Oppel  (Wfirtembetg). 
The  lower  days  contain — 
Ammonites  {Harpooercui)  hifrons^  A,  9erpentinu$,  and  numbers  of  the  gronp 
Stephanoeeras,  as  Ammonites  (Stephanooeras)  eommunis^A.  (8.)  angmnus^ 
A,  (8.)JUmUUtu  =  Posidonomya  bed  of  Oppel  (Wurtembei^). 


9 


i4 
I 


5-  {AmZ^L  Y^rnaUkeus)  spinaius        =  Spinatus-bed  {(wS^SSS^). 

„  margariUjUus=  Mjirgatitatus-bed         „ 

{Mgooeras)  Herdeyi  =  Daviei-bed 

iAmaUhem)  Ibex  =  Ibex-bed 

JEgoeeras)  Jamesoni         =  Jamescmi-bed 


4. 

t» 

8. 

»» 

2. 

» 

1. 

M 

I 


Ha^ZSLY^*-^ 


raricostaius  =  Barioostatus-bed 


6. 
5. 
4. 
S. 
2. 
1. 


(AmaUheus)  oxynotus  =  Oxynotus-bed 

{Arietites)  dbtusus  =  Obtusus-bed 

„        Tumeri  =■  Tuberculatus-bed 

n         Bticklandi  =  Bucklandi-bed 

(JBgooeras)  angtUatw  =  Angulatus-bed 

„  planorbis  =  Planorbis-bed 

resting  conformably  on  Aviada  eontorta  beds. 


)* 


n 


w 

99 
99 
99 


99 


The  organic  remains  of  the  Lias  comprise  leaves  and  other  lemains  of 
cycads  (Paheozamia),  conifers  (PiniteSy  Cupresme,  Pence),  ferns  (^Otopteris^ 
Alethopteris,  &o»\  and  reeds  {EquUetites).  These  fossils  serve  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  the  flora,  which  seems  now  to  have  been  mainly 
oycadaceous  and  coniferous,  and  to  have  presented  a  great  contrast  to  the 
lycopodiaoeoTis  vegetation  of  Palaeozoic  times.  The  occurrence  of  land- 
plants  dispersedly  throughout  the  English  Lias  shows  also  that  the  strata, 
though  chiefly  marine,  were  deposited  within  such  short  distance  from 
shore,  as  to  receive  from  time  to  time  leaves,  seeds,  fruits,  twigs,  and 
stems  from  the  land.  Further  evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  supplied 
by  the  numerous  insect  remains,  which  have  been  obtained  principally 
from  the  Lower  Lias.  These  were,  no  doubt,  blown  oflf  the  land  and  fell 
into  shallow  water,  where  they  were  preserved  in  the  silt  on  the  bottom. 
The  Neuropiera  are  numerous,  and  indude  several  species  of  lAheHala, 

*  See  the  masterly  monogiaph  on  Llassio  Ammonites  by  Dr  Wright  in  Pa2«oiito- 
frapK,  8oe,  Memoirs, 
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Tha  oaLeopterooB  forms  comprise  a  aumbeT  of  herbiTorona  and  ligni- 
TOTona  beetles  (^Elater,  Cardbm,  &o.).  There  were  likewise  repieseata- 
tives  of  the  ortbopterous,  hemipteioos,  ood  dipteioos  orders.  These 
relios  of  inseot-life  are  eo  abundant  in  some  of  the  oalcareona  bands  that 


Fio.  SSS.—LowKB  LuB  Amcanm. 
a, Ammonitw (AiieHtw)  twiooitatM  (Zrit.)  m.b,^-  (AO  obtanu (Bby.YJ) ;  o,  A. (A.) 
Bneklsndi  (8bj.)  {» :  iJ,  A.  (AtnftUheM)  oiynohu  (Qnenst)  (U ;  e,  A.  (Mgocvm) 
planotbiB  (Sb;.) ;  /,A.  (iE.)  angultttni  (Sohloth.)  G). 
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the  latter  are  kDDwn  as  iiuect-bede.'     With  them  are  associated  remains 
of  terrestiial  phmts,  cjprida,  and  mollufios,  sometimes  marine,  sometimea 


Fio.  384. — HiDiiLE  Iau  AiuoNiTEe. 
o,  Ammoaites  (Amaltheus)  innr(rttriuta»  (Uont)  (J) :  5,  A.  (A.)  ipiiiiituB  (Bnut )  (it  ■ 
B,  A.  (Mxowna)  Dbtot  (8by.)  (J) ;  d,  A.  (JK)  mprloomiu  (8ohIoth.)  (i) ;  el  A 
{M.)  JametODi  (Sby.)  (i) ;  /,  A.  {M.)  bwriapiiia  (Sby.)  (J). 

'  Brodie,  Fne.  GeoL  Boc.  1S«,  p.  14 ;  Q.  J.  Otd  Soe.  v.  31,  Sutorji  <,/ JWfl  Imo^ 
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apparently  braokiah-water.  Tlie  marine  life  of  the  period  has  been 
abtmdantly  preserred,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  oompara lively  shallow 
and  inxta-littoral  waters  in  which  the  Liassio  strata  were  acoumulated.' 
Gurals,  though  on  the  whole  scarce  ^67  Bpecies  are  known),  aboond  on 
some  horizons  {Aatroecmia,  ThecotmiUa,  Isagirtea,  Montlivaltia,  Septaitrtea, 


Ssc),  The  crinoids  (15  apeoiee)  were  represented  by  thick  growths  of 
Eztracrinut  and  Penlacrinua.  There  were  brittle-stais,  star-fishes,  and 
sea-nrohins  (Ophioglypha,  Vratter,  Lmdia,  Hemiftdina,  Cidaris,  Aerota^ 
lento) — all  generically  distinct  from  those  of  the  Fslaoozoic  periods. 
Among  the  ornstacea,  the  more  frequent  known  genera  are  Eryon,  Olyphtea, 


Pro.  885^— UiT«B  LiAB  AMMOHrrae. 
a,  AmntonileB  (StophanooeniB)  aomnmnis  (Sbr.)  Q)  '■  ^  A.  <L)>toe«rfu)  jurenaig  (Zieten) 
(.U :  c,  A.  (Horpocenu)  Kipentiiiiu  (Bern)  <}) ;  d,  A.  (Fhrlloceiaa)  Iieteroph;llii3 
(Sby)  (D- 

and  Eryma.  The  brachiopods  are  chiefly  Ehyrtehonella  (19  species), 
TFoMJieintta  (12),  Sfnn/m'nrt  (8},  and  Theddivm  (IQ).  Spinferina  is  the 
last  of  the  Spirifers,  and  with  it  are  associated  the  last  forms  of  LepUena, 
of  which  five  Liassic  species  are  known  from  English  localities  (Fig.  369). 
Of  the  lamellibranche,  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  genera  are  Peeten 
(25  Bpeoiee), Lima  (23),  Avtcala (21),  MytiliM  (18),  Cardima  (16),  Leda  ( 1 6), 
Cmneardia  (12),  Astarte  (14),  Orypheea,  Pleuromya,  Hippopodiiim,  and 
Pholadomya.     Gasteropode,  though  nsnally  rare  in  such  muddy  strata  as 

'  Se«  R.  Tate,  Cmtun  of  JAm  Martnr  InvaMimln,  OeoL  Mng.  Till.  p.  4. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  Lias,  occasionally  occur,  but  most  frequently  in 
the  calcareous  zones.  The  chief  genera  are  Cerithium  (40  qpecies^. 
Turbo  (31),  Trochus  (27),  Teetaria  (Eucydus)  (22),  PlearoUmaria  (23), 
and  Ckemnitzia  (19).  The  oephalopods,  however,  are  the  most  abundant 
and  characteristic  sheUs  of  the  Lias ;  the  family  of  the  ammonites  num- 
bers upwards  of  130  species.  Many  of  these  are  the  same  as  those  that 
have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  series  of  Germany,  and  they  occupy  on 
the  whole  the  same  relative  horizons,  so  that  over  central  and  western 
'Europe  it  has  been  possible  to  group  the  Lias  into  the  various  zones 
^ven  in  the  table  (p.  786).  The  genus  Nautilus  is  represented  by  nine 
or  more  species.  The  dibranchiate  cephalopods  are  represented  by  about 
60  roecies  of  the  genus  Belemnites. 

From  the  English  Lias  many  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained. 
Some  of  these  are  placoids,  known  omy  by  their  teeth  (Acrodua^  CeraioduB\ 
otiiers  only  by  their  spines  (NemcuwfUhui),  and  some  by  both  teeth  and 
spines  {Hyhoau8\  The  ganoids  are  frequently  found  entire,  the  genera 
DcypediuSy  PholiaopJiorus,  ^chmodusy  LepidotuSy  Pachycormm^  and  Leptol^n^ 
being  amon^  the  most  frequent.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
palsBontological  feature  in  this  group  of  strata  is  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  reptilian  remains.  The  genera  IchihyosauruSy  FlenoMurus^  Dtmor- 
fhodon^  MegalosauruSy  Teleosaurus,  and  SteneoMurus  have  been  recovered, 
in  some  cases  the  entire  skeleton  having  been  found  with  almost  eveiy 
bone  still  in  place. 

The  Lias  extends  continuously  across  England  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  to  the  ooast  of  Dorsetshire.  It  likewise  crosses  into  South  \\  ales. 
An  interesting  patch  occurs  far  removed  from  the  main  mass  of  the 
formation,  lying  unconformably  on  Triassic  beds  at  Carlisle.  A  consider- 
able development  of  the  Lias  stretches  across  the  island  of  Skye  and 
adjoining  tracts  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  shore-line  of  the 
period  is  partly  traceable.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  also  the  characteristic 
shales  appear  in  several  places  from  under  the  Chalk  escarpment. 

The  Lower  or  Bath  Oolites  lie  conformably  upon  the  top  of  the 
Lias,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  a  general  similarity  of  organic 
remains,  and  by  about  40  species  which  pass  up  into  them  from  the 
Upper  Lias.  They  consist  in  the  south-west  and  centre  of  England  of 
shelly  marine  limestones,  with  clays  and  sandstones,  but,  traced  north* 
wards  into  Northampton,  Eutland,  and  Lincolnshire,  they  pass  into  a 
series  of  strata  indicative  of  deposit  in  the  estuary  of  some  river 
descending  from  the  north,  for,  instead  of  the  abundant  cephalopods  of 
the  truly  marine  and  typical  series,  we  meet  with  fresh-water  genera 
such  as  Cyrena  and  Unto,  marine  forms  such  as  Ostrea  and  Modiola^  thin 
seams  of  lignite,  thick  and  valuable  deposits  of  ironstone,  and  remains  of 
terrestrial  plants.  These  indications  of  the  proximity  of  land  become 
still  more  marked  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  strata  (800  feet  thick)  consist 
chiefly  of  sandstones,  shales  with  seams  of  ironstone  and  coal,  and  occa- 
sional horizons  containing  marine  shells.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
the  Combrash,  which  forms  the  top  of  the  Lower  Oolite  in  the  typical 
Gloucestershire  district,  occurs  likewise  in  the  same  position  in  York- 
shire. Though  rarely  more  than  8  feet  thick,  it  runs  across  the  country 
from  Devonshire  to  Yorkshire.  Thus  a  distinctly  defined  series  of  beds 
of  an  estuarine  character  is  in  the  north  homotaxially  representative 
of  the  marine  formations  of  the  south-west.      At  the  close  of  the 
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Lower  Oolitio  period  tho  eetnary  of  the  noTtbsm  tniot  was  anbinerged, 
and  a  oontinuoua  aea-floor,  that  of  the  Combraah,  Btretohed  acroBB 
England. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  attains  its  maximum  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  where  it  has  a  thiokneas  of  264  feet,  and 
consists  of  oaloareons  freestone  and  grit.  It  preaents  a  tolerably  oopioos 
suite  of  invertebrate  remains,  whioh  resemble  geneiioally  those  of  the 
Lias.  The  predominance  of  Bhynehonella  and  Terebrattda  orer  the  rest 
of  the  braohiopods  becomes  still  more  marked.  Orypiuea,  Lima,  Peeten, 
Cardium,  Myadtet,  Mytilas,  Pholadomya,  T^gonia  are  frequent  sheUs,  while 
ammonites  and  belemnites  also  ooonr,  though  mnoh  more  sparingly  than 
in  the  Lias  below,  and  in  some  of  the  later  subdivisions  of  the  Oolitio 


Tio.  386.— LowBB  OouTB  Ajoioiirra& 
a,  Ammonifee  (Stephwiooeras)  nwerooephaloB  (Sohloth.)  Q) ;  6,  A.  (Oomnooerea)  Parklii- 
■oDi  (8bj.)  (j) :  e,  A.  (Btephaaooem*)  Humphrieaianas  (Sby.)  (1) ;  d,  A.  (HiirpooetM) 
HnTohiBOQte  (8by.)  ());   e,  A.  (Harpoceraa)  opaliniu  (B«n)  (1); /.  *- (Ijjtooisnia) 
toniloaiH  (Zelt)  ()). 

series.    Falieontoloncallj  the  Inferior  Oolite  has  been  subdivided  into 
the  following  zones  in  descending  order ' : 

Zone  of  Antmonite*  {Coimoaerai)  ParktMoni. 

„  „  (£U«phanoeeral)  SumpAn'enantM. 

„  n  (Barpoeerai)  BtnoerbyL 

„  „  (Harpoemu)  MurAitoam. 

Its  component  strata  are  subject  to  great  variations  in  thickness  and 
lithologicol  charaoter.  The  thick  marine  series  of  Cheltenham  is  reduoed 
in  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles  to  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches.  The  lime- 
stones pass  into  sandy  strata,  so  that  in  Northamptonshire  the  whole  of 

■  On  the  Amnwnitea  of  these  xones,  see  8.  S.  Bookmra,  Q.  J.  OvU  Soe.  1S81.  p.  SS8. 
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the  formations  between  the  Upper  Lias  Clay  and  the  top  of  the  Gr^at 
Oolite  consist  of  sands  with  beds  of  ironstone,  known  as  the  Northampton. 
Sand.  The  higher  portions  of  the  sandy  series  contain  estaarine  shells 
(Gyrena)  and  remains  of  terrestrial  plants.  These  strata  swell  ont  into 
a  great  thickness  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  form  the  lower  series  of 
sandstones,  shales,  and  coals.  A  tolerably  abundant  fossil  flora  has  been 
obtained  from  these  Yorkshire  beds.  With  the  exception  of  a  fe^r 
littoral  fuooids  all  the  plants  are  of  terrestrial  forms.  They  comprise 
about  60  species  of  ferns,  among  which  the  genera  Pecopteris^  Sphenopieris^ 
PMebopteris,  and  Teeniopteris  are  characteristic.  Next  in  abundance  come 
the  cycads,  of  which  more  than  20  species  are  known  (Otoxamites^  ZamUes^ 
PterophyUuniy  Cycadites).  Coniferous  remains  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
form  of  stems  or  fragments  of  wood,  as  well  as  in  occasional  twigs  with 
attached  leaves  {Arcmcarites^  Brachyphyllum,  Thuyifss,  Peuce^  Wdlchia, 
Cryp4omerit€8y  Taxites), 

The  Fuller's  Earth  is  an  argillaceous  deposit  which  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  nearly  150  feet,  but  dies 
out  in  Oxfordshire  and  is  absent  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
counties.  Among  its  more  abundant  fossils  are  Goniamya  angtdifera^ 
Ostrea  (Acuminata,  Bhynchonella  concinnay  B,  varians  ;  but  most  of  its  foesilB 
occur  also  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  Great  Oolite  consists,  in  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  of 
three  groups  of  strata :  (a)  lower  group  of  thin-bedded  limestones  with 
sands,  known  as  the  Stonesfield  Slate ;  (h)  middle  group  of  shelly  and 
yellow  or  cream-coloured,  often  oolitic  limestones,  with  partings  ot  marl 
or  clay — ^the  Great  Oolite ;  (c)  upper  group  of  clays  and  shelly  lime- 
stones, including  the  Bradford  Clay,  Forest  Marble,  and  Combrash. 
These  subdivisions,  however,  cease  to  be  recognizable  as  the  beds  are 
traced  eastward.  The  Bradford  Clay  of  the  upper  group  soon  dis- 
appears, and  the  Forest  Marble,  so  thick  in  Dorsetshire,  thins  away  in 
the  north  and  ecist  of  Oxfordshire,  the  horizon  of  the  group  being  perhaps 
represented  in  Lincolnshire  by  the  "  Great  Oolite  Clays  '*  of  that  district. 
The  Combrash,  however,  is  remarkably  persistent,  retaining  on  the 
whole  its  lithological  and  palasontological  characters  from  the  south- 
west of  England  nearly  as  far  as  the  Humber.  The  limestones  of  the 
middle  group  are  less  persistent,  though  they  can  be  recognized  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  Lincolnshire.  The  lower  group,  including  the  Stones- 
field  Slate,  passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Northampton  §and  and  the 
•*  Upper  Estuarian  series."    (See  Mr.  Judd's  Geology  of  Buiiand.) 

The  fossils  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate  are  varied  and  of  high  geological 
interest.  Among  them  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  ferns,  the  genera 
Pecoptetis,  Spheno]^ten8,  and  Tseniopteria  being  still  the  prevalent  forms. 
The  cycads  are  chiefly  species  of  Paleeozamia,  and  the  conifers  of  Tki^Ue$, 
"With  these  drifted  fragments  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation  there  occur 
remains  of  beetles,  dragon-flies,  and  other  insects  which  had  been  blown 
or  washed  off  the  land.  The  waters  were  tenanted  by  a  few  brachiopods 
{BhynchoneUa  and  Terebratula  ),  by  lamellibranohs  {OervilUa,  Lima,  Osbrea^ 
Pecten,  A$tarte,  Modiola,  Trigonia,  &c.^,  by  gasteropods  (NoHca,  Nerita^ 
Patella,  Trochus,  <fec.),  by  a  few  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and  by  placoid 
and  ganoid  fishes,  of  which  about  60  species  are  known.  The  reptiles 
comprise  representatives  of  turtles,  with  species  of  Ichthyoaaurtu  and 
Ple8to8auru8,  Ceteotaurus,  Teleosaurus,  Megahsaurus,  and  Bhamphorhynchu9. 
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But  the  most  important  oi^^anio  reUoe  irom  this  geological  horizon  are 
the  marsupial  mammalia  already  referred  to. 

The  &iiiia  of  the  Great  Oolite  inoladee  a  aamher  of  corals  (Igatlrasa, 
Cyaihophtrra,  Thamtuutreea),  echinoderms,  particularly  of  the  genera 
Aeroaalenia,  Clypeut,  Eckinobru«u»,  and  Pgeudodiadema ;  niimerouB  polj'zoa 
(hiaitopora,  &o.),  braohiopoda  of  the  geniira  Bhynchonella  {B.  cone*nna, 
B.  obgoieta),  and  Terebratula  (7*.  digona,  T.  glabala,  T.  maxillata);  lamel- 
iibranohs,  particularly  species  of  Germllia,  Lima,  Oslrea,  Pecten,  Area, 
Attarte,  Cardium,  Ceromya,  Cypricardia,  Myadtes,  Pholadomya,  Taneredia; 
gasteropods  of  the  genera  AcUeonina,  Nerintea,  Nerita,  Buceinum,  Marex, 
I\ufu,  Patella,  &o.,  and  oephalopods,  whioh,  however,  ore  comparatively 
rare.  Some  of  the  same  genera  of  fishes  occnr  as  in  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
and  a  number  of  the  same  genera  of  reptiles.  The  Bradford  Clay  of 
Wiltshire  has  long  been  well  known  for  its  pear-encrinites  (^Apiocriniiet 
rotuadu*),  which  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  olay  with  their  base 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Oolite  limestone. 

The  Comhraah  is  traceable  by  some  species  peculiar  to  or^>eoiaIly 
abundant  in    it,   as  Echinobristu*  elunietdarit,  E.  orbicularu,   ^lectppiu 


Fill.  8S7.— HtDDLi  JtruBsro  AwoiirrEt. 

a,  Ammimitea  ( Ajpidooeraa)  perarmatvs  (Sby.)  ()) ;  b,  A.  (Amalthens)  Lambetti  (Sb;.) ; 

0,  A.  (CoBmocenu)  Jaeon  (ZeiL)  <D ;   d,  A.  (UoomocenM)  caUovieniia  (Sb;.)  (J). 

deprewtu,  Terebratula  obovata,  T.  lagenalis,  Avicrda  eekinaia,  OereitUa  avicit- 
loide»,  Ammonilet  macroeephalttt  (ffwwyi). 

The  MiiiDLB  or  Oxford  Oolites  are  composed  of  two  distinct  groups :  (1) 
the  Oxfordian,  and  (2)  the  Gorallian. 

(1.)  Oxfordian,  divisihle  into  two  sections:  (a)  a  lower  zone  of 
calcareons  abundantly  fossiliferous  sandstone,  known,  from  a  place  in 
Wiltshire,  as  the  Eellaways  Book  (Callovian).  This  zone,  after  dying 
oat  in  the  midland  ooun'deB,  reappears  in  LincolnBhire  and  attains  a 
thiokness  of  30  feet  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  It  contains  about  150 
species  of  fossils,  of  which  nearly  a  half  are  found  in  lower  parts  of  the 
Jurassic  series,  and  about  the  same  number  pass  upward  into  higher 
zonee.  Among  its  oharacteristio  forms  are  Ammontlei  caBomamg, 
A.  goteeriamu,  A.  viodiolarit,  A.  macrocejAalut,  Belemmte»  Omeni,  Avicula 
ime^ivaivu,  Qrypheea  bihbaUi ;  (b)  Oxford  Olay — sooalled  from  the  name 
of  the  county  through  whioh  it  passes  in  its  course  &om  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  to  that  of  Yorkshire — consists  mainly  of  layers  of  stifi'  blue 
and  brown  clay,  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  600  feet.  From  the 
nature  of  its  material  and  the  conditions  of  its  deposit,  this  rock  is  defi- 
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cient  in  some  forms  of  life  which  were  no  donbt  abtmdant  in  neighbour- 
ing areas  of  clearer  water.  Thus  there  are  hardly  any  corala,  and  few 
echinoderms,  polyzoa,  or  brachiopods.  Some  lamellibranchs  are  abundant, 
particularly  Gryphaea  and  Ostrea  (both  forming  sometimes  wide  oyster- 
beds ),  Lima,  AvictUa,  Pecien,  Astarte,  Trigonia  {claveUata),  Nueula  (N.  nuda^ 
N.  PhilUpni) — ^the  whole  having  a  great  similarity  to  the  assemblages 
in  the  Lower  Oolite  formations.  The  gasterdpods  are  not  so  nnmerons 
as  in  the  calcareous  beds  below,  but  belong  mostly  to  the  same  genera. 
The  ammonites,  especially  of  the  OmcUus  and  AmuUus  groups,  are 
plentiful, — A.  Duncani,  A.  Elizabethm  (Ja$on),  A.  LaniberH^  and  A.  oculatus, 
A.  omaius,  A,  athleta,  being  characteristic.  The  belenmites,  which  also 
are  frequent,  include  B,  hastatus  (found  all  the  way  from  Dorsetshire  to 
Yorkshire),  also  B.  puzosianus.  The  fishes  include  the  genera  iiffero- 
eanthua,   Byhodus^   lachyodus  (Egertam)^  and  Lepidotm.     The  reptilian 

fsnera  Ichikyowmivs^  Megalosaurus,  Plesioeaurus  (4  species),  SteneogauruSy 
Uoeaurus,  and  Bhamphorhynchus  have  been  noted. 
(2.)  Corallian,  traceable  with  local  modifications  firom  the  coast  of 
Dorset  to-  Yorkshire.  The  name  of  this  group  is  derived  from  the 
numerous  corals  which  it  contains.  According  to  the  recent  exhaustive 
researches  of  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston,^  uiis  group  when  complete 
consists  of  the  following  subdivisions : 

6.  Snpra^Oorallian  beds—days  and  grits,  inclnding  the  Upper  Galcaieoiu  Grit 

of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Saiidsfoot  clays  and  grite. 
5.  Ooral  Bag,  a  rabbly  limestone  composed  mainly  of  masses  of  ooiaL 
4.  Coralline  Oolite,  a  masslye  limestone  in  Yorksliire,  bnt  dying  out  sonthwaids 

and  reappearing  in  the  form  of  marl  and  thin  limestone. 
3.  BHddle  Galoareotis  Grit,  probably  peculiar  to  Yorkshire. 
2.  Lower  or  Hambletom  Oolite,  not  certainly  recognized  out  of  Yorkshire. 
1,  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 

The  corals  are  found  in  masses  in  their  positions  of  growth,  forming^ 
true  massive  coral-reefs  in  Yorkshire  {TTiamnastrsea^  Isastraaj  TTiecoamilia^ 
BhahdophyUia  [Fig.  365]  ).  Numerous  sea-urchins  occur  in  many  of  the 
beds,  particularly  Oidaris  florigemma  (Fig.  367),  also  Pygurtu,  Pygaater^ 
HenUcidaris,  &c.  Brachiopods  are  comparatively  infrequent.  The 
lamellibranchs  are  still  largely  represented  by  Avicula,  lAma^  Osirea, 
Pecten,  and  Oryphaea  {Ostrea  gregarea  and  Chryphma  dilaUUa  being  specially 
numerous).  Among  the  Ammonites  are  A,  catena,  A.  cordatw,  A.  ingem^ 
A.  perarmatus,  and  A.  pUcatilis, 

The  Upper  or  Portland  Oolites  bring  before  us  the  records  of  the 
closing  epochs  of  the  long  Jurassic  period  in  England.  They  are  di- 
visible into  three  groups:  (1)  Kimmeridgian,  at  the  base;  (2)  Fort- 
landian,  and  (3)  Purbeckian. 

(1.)  Kimmeridgian,  so  named  from  the  clay  at  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Oolites,  well  developed  at  Kimmeridge,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
whence  it  is  traceable  continuously,  save  where  covered  by  the  Chalk, 
into  Yorkshire.  According  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Blake  it  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  sections : 

(6.)  Upper  Kimmeridgian,  oonsiBtln^  of  paper-shales,  bitiuninous  shales,  cement 
stone,  and  olays,  charaotenzed  by  a  oomparative  panoity  of  fonns  but 
an  infinity  of  individuals;  perhaps  650  feet  thick  in  Dorsetshize,  bnt 

1  On  the  Cardaian  Roeks  of  England.    Q.  /,  Oeol,  8oo,  xxxiiL  p.  260. 
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thinniDg  away  or  disappearing  in  the  inland  oounties.    This  zone  is 
fairW  comparable  with  tne  "  Yirgnilian  group  "  of  forei^  authors, 
(a.)  Lower  Kammeridgian,  blue  or  sandy  day  wim  oalcareous  *' doggers/'  repre- 
senting the  ^'Astartian  group"  of  foreign  geologists.    This  is  the 
great  repository  of  the  fossils  of  this  group.^ 

Among  the  more  oommon  fossils  are  numerous  foraminifera  (Pulimlina 
pulchella,  Bohulina  Munsteri),  also  Serpula  tetragona^  Discina  latissima^ 
Exogyra  virgula  (Fig.  373),  E,  nana,  Thrada  depresea^  Corhula  Beshayesia^ 
Cardium  striatulum  (Fig.  373),  Belemnitea  nitidua,  Ammonites  biplex^  A. 
decipiens,  A.  Berryeriy  A,  serratua.  Nnmeroxis  remains  of  fishes  have 
been  obtained,  also  reptiles  of  the  genera  Isehyosaurus,  MegaloeauruSy 
Ceteosawrus^  Flesiaaaurus  (12  species),  Plioaaurua  (5),  Ichthyoaaurua  (9), 
Tdeoaaurua,  Steneoaawrua,  DdkaaawruSy  and  Ooniopholts. 

(2,)  Portlandian,  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it  is 
typically  developed.  This  group,  resting  directly  on  the  Eimmeridge 
clay,  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  Portland  Sand  and  Portland  Stone. 
At  Portland,  according  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Blake,  it  presents  the  following 
succession  of  beds  in  descending  order :  ^ 

'  Shell  limestone  (Boaoh),  oontaining  CerWUum  PorUandiewn  (very  abund- 
ant^, Sowerbya  Bvkei^  Buceinum  natieotdes. 
**  Whit  bed  •*  —  Calcareous  Freestone,  the  well-known   Portland  stone 


a 
S 


s 
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{AmmonUes  giganteus). 
'*  Curf,"  another  calcareous  building  stone  (Oeirea  sdlitaria), 
**  Base-bed,"  a  building  stone  like  the  whit  bed,  but  oontaining  irregular 

bands  of  flint 
Limestone,  **  Trigonia  bed  "  {Trig<mla  gibhosa  (Fig.  373),  Pema  mytiloides). 
<  Bed  (8  feet)  consisting  of  solid  flint  in  the  upper  and  rubbly  limestone  in 

the  lower  part. 
Band  (6  feet)  oontaining  numerous  flints  (Serpula  gordidUs,  Oatrea  muUi" 

formis). 
Thick  series  of  layers  of  flints  irregularly  spaced  (Ammonitea  hoUmienaiSt 

Trigonia  gibbosa^  T,  incurva). 
Shell  bed  abounding  in  small  oysters  and  serpulsB  {Ammonitea  pBeudo' 

gigaa.  A,  trmlex,  Pleurotomaria  rugcUa,  P.  MozeH,  Cardium  cUaaimHe 

(Fig.  373),  Trigonia  gibbosa,  T.  incurva^  Plewomya  teUina). 

'  Stiff  blue  marl  without  fossils  (12  to  14  feet). 
Liver-coloured  marl  and  sand  with  nodules  and  bands  of  cement  stone — 

26  feet  (Mytilus   autimodorenviay  Pecten  solidtut^   Cyprina  implicaia. 

Ammonites  bipleXj  &c.). 
Oyster  bed  (7  feet)  composed  of  Exogyra  hrunfrutana. 
Yellow  sandy  beds — 10  feet  (Cyprina  implicata.  Area). 
Sandy  marl  (at  least  30  feet)  passing  down  into  Kimmeridge  d^  (Am* 

monites  hiplex,Lima  boloniensis,  Pecten  Moriniy  Aviculaoctavia^  Trigonia 

incurva^  T,  muriccUUt  ^  T.  Pellaiif  Bhynchonella  Portlandica^  Discina 

Humphriesiand). 


Among  Portlandian  fossils  a  single  species  of  coral  {laaatreea  chhnga) 
occurs ;  echinoderms  are  scarce  (Acroaalenia  Konigi,  &c.),  there  are  also 
few  brachiopods.  The  most  abundant  fossils  are  lamellibranchs,  the 
best  represented  genera  being,  Trigonia^  Aatarte^  MytUua,  Pecten^  lAma^ 
Pema,  Oatrea^  Cyprina,  Ludnaj  Cardium,  Pleuromya,  Eight  species  of 
Ammonite  occur  (^1.  giganteua,  paeudogigaSy  hohnienaiay  triplicatu8y  hiplex, 
pectinaiU8y  Bleieheri  (?),  Boiadini),  Fish  are  represented  uy  two  genera 
(Chimaera  and  Pycnodua),  and  some  of  the  older  Jurassic  saurian  genera 

>  J.  F.  Blake  On  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  England,    Q.  J.  ChoL  8oc.  xzxi. 
*  Q.  /.  Geol,  8oo,  zxsvi.  p.  189. 
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(Steneosaums^    Ceteomunu)  still   appear,  together  with    the    crooodile 
Ooniopholis,^ 

(3.)  Purbeckian.— This  group,  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
where  best  developed,  is  usually  oonneoted  with  the  foregoing  fonna* 
tions  as  the  highest  su^ne  of  the  Jurassic  series  of  England.  But  it  is 
certainly  separated  from  the  rest  of  that  series  by  many  peculiarities, 
which  show  that  it  was  accumulated  at  a  time  when  the  physical  geo- 
graphy and  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  region  were  undergoing^ 
a  remarkable  change.  The  Portland  beds  were  gently  upraised  and 
even  somewhat,  denuded  before  the  lowest  Purbeckian  strata  were  de- 
posited. Hence  a  considerable  stratigraphical  and  palsBontolc^cal 
break  is  to  be  remarked  at  this  line.  The  sea-floor  was  converted  partly 
into  land,  partly  into  shallow  estuaries.  The  characteristic  marine 
fauna  of  the  Jurassic  seas  nearly  disappeared  from  the  area,  its  place 
being  taken  by  fresh-water  and  braokisn-water  forms. 

The  Parbeckian  beds  have  been  divided  into  three  sections.  Of 
these  the  lowest  consists  of  fresh-water  limestones  and  clays,  with  layers 
of  ancient  soil  ("dirt  beds  ")  containing  stumps  of  the  trees  which  grew  in 
them ;  the  middle  comprises  about  130  feet  of  strata  with  marine  fossils, 
while  the  highest  shows  a  return  of  fresh-water  conditions.  Among  the 
indications  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  is  an  oyster-bed  (Ostrea  diHortd) 
12  feet  thick,  with  Pecten,  Modicla^  Avicuta^  Thraday  &o.  The  fresh-water 
bands  contain  still  living  genera  of  lacustrine  and  flu viatile  shells  (PoZiuf mo, 
Limneea^  Plcmorhis,  Physa,  Valvata^  UniOj  and  Cyclas).  Numerous  fishes, 
both  placoid  and  ganoid,  haunted  these  Purbeck  waters.  Many  insects, 
blown  off  from  the  adjacent  land,  sank  and  were  entombed  and  preserved 
in  the  calcareous  mud.  These  include  coleopterous,  orthopterous,  hemi- 
pterouB,  neuropterous,  and  dipterous  forms  (Fig.  376).  Bemaina  of 
several  reptiles,  chiefly  chelonian,  but  including  the  old  Jurassic  crooo- 
dile Oonicpholis,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  most  remarkable 
organisms  of  this  group  of  strata  are  the  mammalian  forms  already 
noticed  (p.  782).  It  is  deserving  of  note  that  these  remains  occur, 
almost  wholly  as  lower  jaws,  in  a  stratum  about  5  inches  thick  lying 
near  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  group,  these  being  the  portions  of 
the  skeleton  that  would  be  most  likely  first  to  drop  out  of  floating 
and  decomposing  carcases. 

France,  &c. — The  Jurassic  system  is  here  symmetrically  developed  in 
the  form  of  two  great  connected  rings.  The  southern  ring  encloses  the 
crystalline  axis  of  the  centre  and  south ;  the  northern  and  larger  ring 
encircles  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  basin  and  opens  towards  the  Channel, 
where  its  separated  ends  point  across  to  the  continuation  of  the  same 
rocks  in  England.  But  the  structure  of  the  two  areas  is  exactly  opposite, 
for  in  the  southern  area  the  oldest  rocks  lie  in  the  centre  and  the 
Jurassic  strata  dip  outwards,  while  in  the  northern  region  the  youngest 
formations  lie  in  the  centre  and  the  Jurassic  beds  dip  inward  below  them. 
Where  the  two  rings  unite  in  the  middle  of  France  they  send  a  tongne 
down  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  the 
Jurassic  system  is  copiously  developed,  and  extends  thence  eastwards 
through  the  Jura  Mountains  into  Germany. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Jurassic  system  in  the  north  and  north-west 
of  France  resemble  generally  those  established  in  England,  but  gpradually 

*  J.  F.  Blake,  Op,  eiL 
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vary  from  the  English  tj^  as  they  are  traced  to  the  sotith  and  east, 
llie  following  table  comprises  the  larger  sections ;  many  of  these,  as  in 
England,  being  further  subdivided  into  zones  characterized  by  peculiar 
or  specially  abundant  species  of  fossils :  ^ 

Purbeckien,'  fresh  and  brackish  water  beds  with  Corhula /orhesiana,  Phyaa 
vHidldiana^  Vcdvala  hdioaidea,  and  other  Pnrbeck  species.  Found  in  the 
Jnra,  lying  conformably  on  top  of  Portlandien,  near  Morteau,  yalley  of  the 
Donbs. 

Portlandien,  a  well-deYelop«d  group  of  limestones,  dlyisible  in  the  Cote  d'Or 
into  an  upper  zone  with  Trigonia  hoUmiensis  and  Pinna  tuprorjurenns^  and 
a  lower  zone  with  Ammonites  gigas.  The  group  extends  into  the  Swiss 
Jura,  northwards  down  the  yalley  of  the  Mouse,  and  reappears  on  the  coast 
near  Boulogne«ur-Mer,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  above  200  feet,  and 
is  diyisible  into  three  bands :  a  lower  stage  {Trigonia  MicheloH,  T.  bar- 
rensis,  T.  holoniennSy  Cardium  dissimile^  Aitropecten  Loriolii,  Hemicidaris 
purbeekenm,  &a) ;  a  middle  stage  {Cardtum  morinieum,  Ostrea  eX" 
panaa.  Ammonites  UpleXj  Acrosalenia  KBnigii) ;  and  an  upper  stage  {Am- 
mtmites  aigas^  &a). 

Kimmeridien  =  Khnmeridse  clay, divisible  into  three  zones  as  under: 
c  Yirgulien  {Exogyra  {iMrea)  virgtda). 
b.  Pt^oo^rien  (Pteroceras  Oeeant), 

a.  Astartien  (Galcaires  k  Astartes),  Sequanien  in  part,  Ostrea  ddtoidea 
(Fig.  878),  AstarU  minima. 

Corallien.  Some  authors  take  the  upper  part  of  this  group  into  a  separate 
section  under  the  name  of  Sequanien,  largely  developed  in  the  east  of 
France,  where  it  consists  of  massive  limestones  sometimes  400  feet  thick. 
In  the  Ardennes  also  this  group  sometimes  exceeds  400  feet  in  thickness, 
and  consists  of  limestones.  The  Corallien  in  France  and  Switzerland 
presents  three  zones :  1st,  an  upper  set  of  fine  white  earthy  or  siliceous 
umestoneewi^  Nerintea^  Dieeras  ariett'num,  &c.,  apparently  absent  in  Eng- 
land ;  2nd,  a  middle  group  of  coral  limestones  (^Thecoemilic^  MorMivaUia^ 
IsastrxOj  Thamnastrxa^  &c.) ;  3rd,  a  lower  echinoderm  zone  (Oidaris  ftori" 
gemnuij  Olyptictis  hieroglyphictks). 

O.xfordien  (including  Argovien  and  Callovien)  consists  of  marls,  sometimes 
calcareous  or  ferruginous.  The  following  zones  in  desoendiag  oider  have 
been  observed  in  the  C6te  d'Or:  1.  Ammonites  plicatilis,  Pholadomya 
pardcostata ;  2.  Ammonites  habeanus^  Pholodomya  ampla;  3.  Ammonites 
biplex.  A,  canalieulatus,  A.  Henrieiy  A.  eucharisy  Trigonia  daveUata ;  and 
laige  sponges  (Seypihia  obliqva  and  other  species) ;  4.  Ammonites  eordatus, 
A,  perarmattUf  A,  oeulatus ;  5.  Mames  Calloviennes  with  Ammonites  oaUo- 
viensis.  A,  macrocephaJus^  A.  aihleta  (=Kellaways  Bock).  In  the  Bou- 
lonnais  the  subdivisions  in  descending  order  are :  1.  Clay  with  Ammonites 
ManteUi ;  2.  Clay  with  A,  eordatus ;  3.  Clay  and  marly  limestone  with 
A,  Lamberti;  4.  Olay  with  A,  macroeephalus. 

Bathonien  or  Grande  Oolithe,  composed  in  the  North  of  France  of  the 
following  lithological  zones  in  descending  order:  Calcaire  k  Polypiers, 
Oidcaire  de  Banville,  Oolithe  do  Caen,  Calcaire  de  Caen,  Grande  Ck)lithe, 
Terre  k  Foulon.  In  tiiis  region  the  palsontological  zones  are  in  descending 
order:  1.  Terebraitda  Ingenalis ;  2.  EhynehonOla  elegantula;  3.  lUiyneho- 
neOa  deeorata  or  Sh,  Hopkinsii;  4.  Cardium  pesAxms;  5.  Clypeus  Plotii; 
6.  Ostrea  aeuminata.  In  the  east  of  the  country  (Cote  d'Or)  the  following 
zones  have  been  made  out  in  descending  order — 1.  Flags  and  marls,  wi£ 

*  See  a  full  bibliography  of  works  on  the  Jurassic  Bocks  of  K.W.  France,  in  an 
excellent  paper  on  these  rocks  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Blake,  Q.  /.  Oeol.  8oc  1881,  p.  497. 
Consult  also  D*Orbigny's  PdUontographie  Franfaise^Terrains  OolitiqueSy"  1842-1850; 
D'Archiac  Paleontdogie  de  la  France,  1868. 

*  Mr.  J.  F.  Blake,  in  the  paper  already  cited,  proposes  to  class  the  Purbeck  and 
Portland  limestone  with  their  equivalents  under  the  term  Portlandian  as  tbe  uppermost 
group  of  the  Jiuassic  system.  Below  these  beds  he  places  tbe  middle  and  lower  Port- 
land as  the  "  Bolonian  group,"  resting  upon  the  Yirgulian  b<  ds  of  the  Kimmeridgian, 
and  including  strata  lower  in  position  than  the  true  Portland  beds,  and  which  are  not 
found  in  the  south  of  England. 
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Pentaerinua  Bufrignieri^  Heierovora  eonifera;  2.  Beds  with  TerebratmUi 
o&otNXto,  leastrma  limitata ;  8.  dgAb  witti  Ter^atula  eardium,  Apiocri- 
nites  ParkinBoni;  4.  Thlok-bedded  limestoneB  with  BhynchoneUa  deoo-    ' 
rata ;  5.  Oolitic  limeBtones  with  Pecten  lanUnatus ;  6.  Marls  with  (htrea 
acuminaUi. 
Bajooien,  or  Oolithe  Infi^eure,  well  developed  in  the  Department  of  Oal- 
vadoB,  the  name  of  the  gronp  being  taken  from  Bayeux.    In  the  north 
of  France  the  strata  are  divisible  into  two  zones,  the  lower  characterized 
by  AmmonUe$  Murch'Uonm^  the  npper  by  A,  Blagaeniy  &e.    In  the  east  of 
the  country  this  group  covers  a  large  area.    In  the  department  of  Sadne 
et-Loire  it  contains  the  following  subdivisions  in  descending  order — 

1.  Thin-bedded  oolitic  limestone  perforated  l^  Lithophaga   bajocenau; 

2.  Ferruginous  and  oolitic  limestone  with  CoUyrites  ringemj  AmmonUes 
Parhinsoni,  A,  tvbradiatus,  A.  qarantianus ;  3.  Sandy  marls  and  calcareous 
bands,  Terebrattda  PJUUipsii,  MhynchoneUa  (numerous  species),  Ammonites 
interruptust  A.  TrueUei,  &c. ;  4.  Coral-limestone  composed  of  reefs  of  ThaM- 
ncutrsea^  Isastrssa,  &&,  with  Ammonites  Sauzei^  Pinna  inomata^  Ehf/ncho- 
nella  eostata,  &c. ;  5.  Beddish  or  white  thick-bedded  limestone  (Galcaire  k 
Entroques)  with  thin  marly  beds  full  of  sponges,  polyzoa,  and  fragments 
of  crinoids,  Ammonites  Murchisonm^  BdemnOes  qigantms,  Pholodomya  fidir 
euldy  Trigonia  striata,  &c. ;  6.  Brown  siliceous  bmestone  with  Pecten  perso- 
natus,  restine  upon  ferruginous  sands  containing  Ammonites  opcuinus, 
which  foim  the  top  of  the  Lias. 

Toarcieu  (from  Thenars  =  Upper  LiasX  composed  of  alternations  of  lime- 
stone and  clays  capable  of  palsdontolog^cal  separation  into  an  upper  series 
containing  Afivmonites  opaUnus,  A.  ^umarsentis^  A,  radians.  A,  insignis, 
A.  variatnlis^  A,  mucr(ma;tus;  a  middle  series  with  A,  radians.  A,  bifrons; 
and  a  lower  series  vrith  A.  serpentinus^  A,  complanatusy  BhynchoneMa 
tetrahedra, 

Liassien  (=  Middle  Lias),  composed  of  marls  and  argillaceous  limestones 
divisible  into  a  series  of  zones  characterized  by  many  of  the  same  Anmio- 
nites  as  the  Middle  Lias  of  England. 

Sin^murien  (=  Lower  Lias),  composed  of  amllaoeous  limestones,  and  marls 
with  the  normal  series  of  Ammonite  zones.  Ostrea  arcuata,  BeUmnites  hrevis. 

Hettangien  (Infra-Lias),  marlj^r  and  shelly  limestones  wi^  Ammonites 
plaiwrbis,  &g^  and  correspondmg  to  the  Angulatus  and  Planorbis  zones 
at  the  base  of  the  Lias,  resting  conformably  on  the  sandstones,  marls,  and 
bone-bed  of  the  Avicula  eontorta  zone  or  Bh»tic. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Lias  in  the  northern  or 
Jnra  part  of  Switzerland  is  the  insect  beds  at  Sohambelen  in  the  (3anton 
Aargau.  The  insects  are  better  preserved  and  much  more  varied  than  in 
the  English  Lias,  and  include  representatiyes  of  Orthoptera,  Kenrqptera» 
Goleoptera  (upwards  of  100  species  of  beetles),  Hyinenoptera,  and  Hemi- 
ptera.  About  half  of  the  beetles  are  wood-eating  kinds,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  abundant  woodlands  on  the  Swiss  dry  land  in  liassic  time.^ 

In  north-western  (Germany  the  subjoined  classification  has  been 
adopted  :^ 


'  Purbeck  group  (Serpulit,  Miinder  Mergel),  forming  a  transition  between 

Purbeok  and  Portland. 
B^mbeckhauser  PlattenkaUce  and  zone  of  Amm,  giganteus^  equivalent 

to  the  English  Portland. 
Kimmeridge  group  (Upper,  with  Exogyra  tnrgula ;  Middle  or  Pterooeras 

beds ;  Lower  or  Astartian  with  Neriwea  beds  and  zone  of  Terebratuta 

humeralis  '). 
Oxford  group  (Upper  or  Gorallian,  with  Cidaris  Jhrigemma;  Lower  or 

Oxford  IHersumer  sehiehteh],  with  Gryphma  dUatata), 


1  Heer,  UnoeU  der  Sohweit,  p.  82. 

*  Ueinr.  Oredner,  Ober.  Jura  in  N,  W,  DetUsoMand,  1863.  See  also  the  works 
of  Oppel  and  Quenstedt  quoted  on  p.  784,  and  K.  von  Beebach's  Der  Hannoversehe  Junu 
1864.    Brauns'  Unter.,  MitU,  und  Ober.  Jura,  1869,  1871, 1874. 

a  Struokmann,  N,  Jahrb.  1881,  p.  102. 
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Clays  with  AfMn<mite»  omattu. 

Shales  with  A,  maerocephalu$, 

Gombrash  with  Avicula  edhincUaf  Amm,  jpostertu. 

Shales  with  Otirea  Knorri^  Amm,  ferrugtneus. 

Zone  of  Amm.  Parhituoni, 

Ooronaten-Schichten,  clays  with  Bdemnites  giganteus,  Amm, 

HumphriesianuSf  Amm.  Braikenridgi. 
Shales,  sandstones,  and  ironstones,  with  Inoceramus  polyplocus, 

Amm.  Murchi8(>nsB, 
Clays  and  shales  with  Amm.  opalin'w. 

Grey  marls  with  Amm<mite8  jurentis. 

Bituminous  shales  (Posidonien-schiefer)  with  Amm,  lytherinst 

A.  eommunis,  A.  bifrons,  Pondonia  Brormi. 
Clays  with  Amm,  gpincUus, 

Marls  and  limestones  with  Anvm,  caprioomus,  A.  Davcsi. 
Bark  clays  and  ferruginous  marls  with  A.  hrevispina. 
Clays  with  Amm,  planicostct,  A.  rartMslatw. 
Blue  grey  dajirs  with  A.  BuohUmdi  (Arietenschichten). 
Dark  clays  with  A.  anquUUua, 
Dark  clays  and  sandy  layers  with  A.  planorhis  {psUonottu). 


In  lithologioal  character  the  German  Lias  presents  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  that  of  England.  Some  of  the  shales  in  the  upper  division 
are  so  bituminous  as  to  be  workable  for  mineral  oil.  With  the  general 
succession  of  organisms  also,  so  well  worked  out  by  Oppel,  Quenstedt,  and 
others,  the  English  has  been  found  to  agree  closely.  The  Dogger  or 
Brown  Jura  represents  the  Lower  Oolite  of  England  and  the  Etage 
Bajooien  and  Bathonien  of  France.  Its  lower  division  consists  mainly 
of  dark  clays  and  shales,  passing  up  in  Swabia  into  brown  and  yellow 
sandstones  with  oolitic  ironstone.  The  central  group  in  northern  Germany 
differs  from  the  corresponding  beds  in  England,  France,  and  southern 
Germany  by  the  great  preponderance  of  dark  clays  and  ironstone  nodules. 
The  upper  group  consists  essentially  of  clays  and  shales  with  bands  of 
oolitic  ironstone,  thus  presenting  a  great  difference  to  the  massive  cal- 
careous formation  on  the  same  platform  in  England  and  France.  The 
Malm,  or  Upper  (white)  Jura  corresponds  tiO  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Oolites  of  England,  from  the  Kellaways  rock  upwards,  with  the  equivalent 
formations  in  France.  It  is  upwardjs  of  1000  feet  thick,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  white  or  light  colour  of  its  rocks  contrasted  with  the  dark 
tints  of  the  Jurassic  strata  below.  It  consists  mainly  of  white  limestones 
in  many  varieties ;  other  materials  are  dolomite  and  calcareous  marl.  Its 
lower  (Oxford)  group  is  essentially  calcareous,  with  no  lithologioal  equi- 
valent of  the  true  Oxford  clay,  but  it  contains  some  of  the  fossils  which 
occur  in  that  clay,  e.g.  Ammonites  cordatua  and  Chryphaea  dilatata.  The 
massive  limcb bones  with  Cidaris  florigemma  are  doubtless  the  equivalents 
of  the  Coralliau.  The  Kimmeridge  group  presents  at  its  base  beds  equi- 
valent to  the  Astartian  zone  of  France  ^Astarte  suprcicoraUhia,  Natica 
globosay  &c.),  with  such  an  abundance  and  variety  of  the  gasteropod  genus 
Nerinea  that  the  beds  have  been  named  the  *' Kerineen^Schiohten." 
Above  these  come  beds  with  Pteroceraa  Oceani,  marking  the  central  zone 
of  the  Kimmeridge  formation.  Higher  still  lie  compact  and  oolitic  lime- 
stones with  Exogyra  virgvla^  representing  the  upper  or  Yirgulian  stage. 
At  the  top  come  limestones  and  marly  days  with  Ammonites  giganteus^ 
which  indicate  the  Portland  formation.  The  most  important  member  of 
the  German  Kimmeridge  series  is  undoubtedly  the  limestone  long 
quarried  for  lithographic  stone  at  Solenhofen  near  Munich.    Its  excessive 
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fineness  of  grain  has  enabled  it  to  preserve  in  the  most  marvellouB  perfec- 
tion the  remains  of  a  remarkably  varied  and  abundant  &nna  both  of  the  aea 
and  land.  Beside  skeletons  of  fishes  (AapidorhynchuSy  Lepidotua,  Megal«n»\ 
oephalopods  showing  casts  of  their  soft  parts,  crabs  with  every  part  of 
the  integument  in  place,  and  other  denizens  of  the  water,  there  lie  the 
relics  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  washed  or  blown  into  the  neighbomiiig 
shallow  lagoons — dragonflies  with  the  laoe-work  of  their  wings^  and  odur 
insects,  the  entire  skeletons  of  PterodactyleandUhamphorhynoufl,  m  one 
case  with  the  wing  membrane  preserved,  and  the  remains  of  the  earliaEt 
known  bird,  ArcMdopieryx  (see  pp.  778,  781).  The  German  Porbec^ 
group  attains  an  enormous  development  in  Westphalia  (1650  feet),  when 
between  limestones  full  of  CorhuJa^  Paludina^  and  OifclaSj  pointiiig  to 
fresh-water  deposition,  there  occur  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt. 

Alps. — The  Jurassic  system  in  the  Alps  is  not  so  well  developed  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.    The  Lias  is  there  recognizable  by  fossuB  whidi 
in  their  specific  forms  and  general  succession  may  be  paralleled  in  a  broad 
way  with  those  of  the  same  formation  elsewhere.     It  lies  oonformablj 
on  the  Bhastio,  but  between  it  and  the  overlying  Joraasio    grovips 
there  is  a  marked  unconformability.     At  the  top  of  the  Alpine  JnraaBie 
series  an  important  group  of  deposits  occurs  to  which  the  name  of  Titho- 
nian  stage  was  given  by  Oppel.^     Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  this  stage  should  be  referred  to  the  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  system. 
The  geologists  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  assign  it  to  the  former,  while  those 
of  France  place  it  with  the  latter.     According  to  the  one  view  the  base 
of  the  group  is  marked  by  the  s&one  of  Ammonites  (^0]^peUa)  tenuHobatui 
(Aspidoceras  acafUhicum)^  over  which  comes  a  mass  of  strata  consisting 
sometimes  of  reddish  well-bedded  limestones  so  full  of  TerebrcUula  dipkga 
(;amW)as  to  be  named  the  ''Diphya-limestone;*'  sometimes  of  thick- bedded 
or  massive  light^coloured  limestones  (Stramberg  limestone,  from  Stxambeig 
in  Moravia).     The  limestones  are  often  crowded  with  cephalopoda,  of 
whieh  a  large  number  of  species,  many  of  them  peculiar,  have  been 
noticed.    The  shales  or  impure  shaly  limestones  are  sometimes  full  of  the 
curious  cephalopod-appendages    known   as    Aptychus    (Aptvchns-beds). 
Some  of  the  more  massive  limestones  are  true  ooral  reefs.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  contended  by  M.  Hebert  and  other  geologists  of  France  that 
the  position  of  the  zone  of  Amm,  tenuilohatus  has  been  mistaken,    fie 
believes  that  this  zone  is  really  more  ancient  than  the  Coral-rag  of  the 
Isorth,  and  that  the  limestones  with   Terehratula  diphya  and  a  large 
cephalopodous  fauna  are  certainly  Neocomian.     The  Diphya-limestone 
with  its  peculiar  fossils  appears  to  range  from  the  Carpathians  through 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  Sicily. 

North  America. — So  far  as  yet  known,  rocks  of  Jurassic  age  play 
but  a  subordinate  part  in  North  American  geology.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  red  strata  of  the  Trias  belong  to  this  division,  fur  it  is  difficult,  owing 
to  paucity  of  fossil  evidence  to  draw  a  satisfactory  line  between  the  two 
systems.  Strata  containing  fossils  believed  to  represent  those  of  the 
European  Jurassic  series  have  been  met  with  in  recent  years  daring  the 
explorations  in  the  western  domains  of  the  United  States.    They  ucour 

^  Zeit.  DeuUck.  Oed.  Chs,  xvii.  (1865),  535.  See  also  M.  Kernnayr,  Abha$idL  GeoL 
BeichsanstaU.  v. ;  Zittel,  PaUeoiU.  MiUheU,  Mus.  Bayer, ;  Hebert,  Bull,  Soc,  QM,  Pranee, 
ii.  (2Dd  S^r.),  148;  W.  Benecke,  TVum  und  Jura  in  dm  Sudalpen^  1866;  G.  Moesch, 
Jura  in  den  Alpen,  OsUchweizy  1872.  Bee  also  the  Jura-^udien^  of  Nemnayr,  almdy 
cited  (p.  784). 
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among  some  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  (Colorado ; 
Black  Hills,  Dakotah;  Wind  Biver  Mountains;  Uinta  Mountains; 
Wahsatch  range,  Ac),  as  well  as  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other 
localities  on  the  western  side  of  the  watershed.  They  have  been  recog- 
nized also  far  to  the  north  beyond  the  great  region  of  Azoic  and  Falsdozoic 
rocks  in  the  arctic  portion  of  the  continent.  They  consist  of  limestones 
and  marls,  which  appear  seldom  to  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  fossils  include  species  of  Pantocrtntw,  Monotia^  Trigoma^ 
LimOy  Ammonites^  and  Bdemnitea.  But  recent  discoyeries  by  Professor 
Marsh  of  Yale  CoUege  have  brought  to  light  from  the  upper  Jurassic 
strata  of  Colorado  a  remarkable  series  of  reptilian  forms  which  have 
given  a  wholly  new  interest  and  importance  to  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 
America.  Among  remains  of  fish  (CercUodui)^  tortoises,  pterodactyls,  and 
orocodiHans,  he  has  recognized  the  bones  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
deinosaurs.  One  of  these,  the  AUanUmaurua,  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Other  forms  are  MoroBauruSy  Ajpato8(xuru8j  CreosauruSy  and  Laoaaw^ASy  the 
latter  having  more  ostrich-like  affinities.  With  this  rich  and  striking 
r^tilian  fauna  are  associated  the  remains  of  some  small  marsupials 
(Dryolestes  prisms^  Siylacodon  gracilis)^ 

Asia. — ^In  India  the  upper  part  of  the  enormous  Grondwana  system  is 
possibly  referable  to  the  Jurassic  period.  In  Cutch,  however,  a  marine 
series  of  strata  occurs  containing  a  representation  of  the  European 
Jurassic  system  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  up  to  the  Portland  inclusive. 
These  rocks  attain  a  thickness  of  6300  feet,  of  which  the  lower  hidf  is 
chiefly  marine  and  the  upper  mainly  fresh-water.  Among  the  zones 
recognized  by  Stoliczka  were  those  of  Ammonites  TnacrocepTuHus,  A,  anceps^ 
and  A.  athleta  of  the  Kellaways  (Callovian)  group;  A,  LamberH^  A. 
cardaiM,  A,  tranwenariua  of  the  Oxford  day;  A.  tenuUdbtUus  of  the 
Kimmeridge.^ 

Australasia. — ^The  existence  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  recognizable 
Jurassic  species  and  others  closely  allied  to  kiiown  Jurassic  forms.^  Traces 
of  the  same  system  have  been  found  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  northern 
end  of  New  Guinea.  In  Otago,  New  Zealand,  the  Putakaka  formation 
of  Hutton,  estimated  to  be  between  9000  and  10,000  feet  thick,  is  referred 
by  him  to  the  middle  or  lower  Jurassic  period.  It  has  yielded  a  few 
fossils  (Phohdomya^  Astarte,  Ammonites). 


Section  HI. — Cretaceous. 

The  next  great  series  of  geological  formations  is  termed  the  Ore- 
taoeolis  system,  from  the  fact  that  in  north-western  Europe  one  of  its 
most  important  members  is  a  thick  band  of  white  chalk  (erekt).  It 
presents  very  considerable  lithological  and  palssontological  differ- 
ences as  it  is  traced  over  the  world.  In  particular,  the  white  chalk 
whence  its  name  was  taken  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Anglo- 
Parisian  basin  where  the  system  was  first  studied.  Probably  no 
contemporaneous  group  of  rocks  presents  more  remarkable  local 

>  Medlioott  &  Blanfoid's  Geology  of  India,  p.  253. 

«  Moore,  Q,  J.  Geol,  Soc,  xxtl  261.    W.  B.  Clftr^o,  Op.  oit  zxiii.  7. 
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diflTerences  than  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Europe,  These  differences 
are  the  records  of  an  increasing  diversity  of  geographical  oonditions 
in  the  history  of  the  Continent. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

Rocks. — In  the  European  area,  as  will  be  afterwards  pointed 
out  in  more  detail,  two  tolerably  distinct  areas  of  deposit  can  be 
recognized,  each  with  its  own  character  of  sedimentary  accumulations. 
The  northern  tract  includes  Britain,  the  lowlands  of  Central  Europe 
southwards  into  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  round  the  Ardennes  into  the 
basin  of  the  Seine.     The  southern  region  embraces  the  centre  and 
south  of  France,  the  range  of  the  Alps,  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean eastwards  into  Asia.    In  the  northern  area,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  basin  in  great  measure  shut  off  from  free  communica- 
tion  with  the  Atlantic,  the  deposits  are  largely  of  a  littoral  or 
shallow-water  kind.      The  basement  beds,  usually  sands  or  sand- 
stones, sometimes   conglomerates,  are  to  a  large  extent  glauco* 
nitic  (greensand).      The  marked  diffusion  of  glauconite  both  in 
the  sandstones  and  marls  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  this 
series  of  rocks.     In  Saxony  and  Bohemia  the  whole  Cretaceous 
system  consists  chiefly  of  massive  sandstones,  which  appear  to  have 
accumulated  in  a  gulf  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  northern 
basin.    Considerable  bands  of  clay,  occurring  on  different  platforms 
among  the  European  Cretsiceous  rocks,   are  often  charged  with 
fossils,  sometimes  so  well  preserved  that  the  pearly  nacre  of  the 
shell  remains,  in  other  cases  encrusted  or  replaced  by  marcasite. 
Alternations  of  soft  sands,  clays,  and  shales,  usually  more  or  less 
glauconitic,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
system  (Neocomian  and  older  Cenomanian).     The  calcareous  strata 
assume  sometimes  the  form  of  soft  marls,  which  pass  into  glau- 
conitic days  on  the  one  hand  and  into  white  chalk  on  the  other. 
The  white  chalk  is  a  pulverulent  limestone  composed  of  fragmen* 
tary  shells  and  foraminifera,  the  upper  part  showing  layers  of  flints. 
In  some  places  it  becomes  a  hard  dull  limestone  breaking  with  a 
splintery  fracture.    Nodular  phosphate  of  lime  occurring  on  different 
horizons  is  extensively  worked  as  a  source  of  artificial  manure. 
Seams  of  coal  appear  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  of  north- 
western Germany,  as  well  as  beds  of  concretionary  limonite.    In  the 
southern  basin,  where  the  conditions  of  deposit  appear  to  have  been 
more  those  of  an  open  sea  freely  communicating  with  the  Atlantic, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  massiveness,  compactness,  and 
persistence  of  the  limestones,  which  cover  a  large  part  of  Southern 
Europe.    These  rocks  from  their  extent  and  organic  contents  in- 
dicate that  during  Cretaceous  times  the  Atlantic  extended  across 
the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  fiar  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  and  may  not  impossibly  have  been  connected  across  the  north 
of  India  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Life. — The  Cretaceous  Bystein,  both  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  preseots  successive  platforms  on  which  the  land  TegefatioD 
of  the  period  baa  been  preserred,  though  most  of  the  strata  contain 
only  marine  organisms.  This  terrestrial  floi-a  possesses  a  great 
interest,  for  it  includes  the  earliest  known  progenitors  of  the  abun- 
dant dicotyledonous  angiosperms  of  the  present  day.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  perioa.it  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  the 
vegetation  of  the  previous  ages,  for  the  same  genera  of  ferns,  cyoads, 
and  conifers,  which  formed  the  Jurassic  woodlands,  are  found  in  the 
rocba.  Yet  that  angiosnerms  most  have  already  existed  is  made 
almost  certain  by  the  suaden  appearance  of  numerous  forms  of  that 
daas,  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  whence  forms  of  Acer,  Alnua,  Gredneria,  Ounmnghavyitea, 
Salia,  &C.,  have  been  obtained.  Still  more  varied  and  abundant  is 
the  ditjotyledonous  flora  preserved  in  the  highest  zones  of  the  system 
at  Aix'la-Ghapelle.  The  number  of  species  of  plants  obtained  from 
that  locality  has  been  estimated  by  M.  Debey  at  more  than  400.    Of 


Pig.  888. — Ckktaobods  Fobamihutra. 

a,  GandijliM  pnpoidea  (D'Orb.) ;  b,  GlobigeriaB  cretacea  (D'Oib.) ;  e,  CriEiteUu^a 

rotnlata  (D'Oib.)  (aU  nugnUed). 

these  70  or  80  are  cryptogams,  chiefly  ferns  (Olmchenia,  Lygodwm, 
Aapieniwn,  &c.) ;  there  are  numerous  conifers  (some  akin  to  Seguoia), 
and  three  orfour  kinds  of  screw-pine  (Pani^ntu).  The  prevalent  forma 
which  give  so  modern  an  aspect  to  this  flora  are  Proteacete,  ma^  of 
them  being  referred  to  genera  still  living  in  Australia  or  at  the  Qupe 
of  Good  Hope.  There  occur  also  species  of  oat,  bog-myrtle,  Ac. 
These  interesting  fragments  serve  to  show  that  the  climate  of  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  was  doubtless  greatly  warmer 
than  that  which  now  prevails,  and  nourished  a  vegetation  like  that 
of  some  parts  of  Australia  or  the  Cape.  Further  information  has 
been  afforded  regarding  the  extension  of  this  flora  by  the  discovery 
in  North  Greenland  of  a  remarkable  series  of  fossil  plants.  From 
certain  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  that  arctic  region,  Heer  has 
described  30  species  of  ferns,  9  cycads,  and  17  conifers ;  while  from 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Noursoak,  he  enumerates  species  of 
poplar,  fig,  sassafras,  credneria,  and  magnolia. 

In  North  America,  also,  abundant  remains  of  a  similar  vegetation  . 
have  been  obtAined  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Western  Terri- 
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tones.  Upwards  of  100  species  of  dicotyledononB  an^osperma  have 
been  obtained,  and  of  thoB©  half  are  found  to  be  relatea  to  still  living 
American  trees.  Among  them  are  species  of  oak,  willow,  beech, 
plane,  poplar,  maple,  hickory,  fig,  tulip-tree,  saflsafrae,  sequoia,  together 
with  American  palms  (sahai)  and  cycads. 

The  known  Cretaceons  fauna  is  tolerably  extensiva     Forami- 
nifera  now  reached  an  importance  as  rock-builders  which  they  had 
never  before  attained.    Their  remains  ate  abundant  m  the  white 
chalk  of  the  northern  European  basin,  and  some  of  the  hard  lime- 
stones of  the  southern  basin  are  mainly  oomposed  of  their  aggregated 
shells.    Some  of  the  mora  freqnent  genera  are  CUcingenna,  Orii- 
tolina,  Nodosaria,  TextUaria,  and  BotaUa  fFig.  388).     Sponges  also 
must  have  swarmed  on  the  floor  of  the  Cretaceous  seas,  for  their 
siliceous    spicules   are  very  abundant,  and   entire  individuals  are 
not  unoommon.^    Obaracteristio  genera 
(Fig.  S89)  are   VenirievHtes,  Sipumia, 
Setfphia,  and  lUmon.     The  formation  of 
flints  has  been  referred  to  the  operatioii 
of  sponges.     Undoubtedly  these  animals 
secreted  an  enormous  quantity  of  silica 
from  the  water  of  the  Cretaceous  sea, 
and  though  the  flints  are  certainly  not 
due  merely  to  their  action,  these  amor> 
phooB  lumps  of  silica  may  have  been  ag- 
gregated by  a  process  of  chemical  elimi- 
*     '  nation  round  dead  sponges  (see  pp.  469, 

488).     Even  molluscs  and  urchins  have 
been  completely  silicified  in  the  chalk. 
On  the  whole,  corals  are  not  abundant 
Kg.  8e9.-C«>TAo«,«  SP^oia     ^   Cretaceous   deposits.      Some   of  the 
••  fi'ftTen^JSS^rdiS    °»o"  characteristic  forms  are  3V«A«y- 
var.  tconiplioiitDa  ^mith)  (1).    othm,  Oyathina,  TroehoamtUaJ^anumtba, 
Mier<d)aBia,  and  Oydolitei.     The  earliest 
true  madrepores  appear  in  Aotinaoia.    The  rugose  corals  so  abundant 
among  Palieozoic  rocks  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  being 
represented  only  by  the  little  Neooomian  Hdooi^stia.     Sea-uichins 
are  conspicuous  among  the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  system.     A  few 
of  their  genera  are  also  Jurassic,  while  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
still  live  in  the  present  ocean.     One  of  the  most  striking  results 
of  recent  deep-sea  dredging  is  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  genera 
of  echinoids  either  identical  with  or  very  nearly  resembling  those  of 
the  Cretaceous  period,  and  bavins;  thus  an  unexpectedly  antique 
character.^     Some   of  the  most   abundant  and   typical  Cretaceous 
genera  are  Arumchyies,  EoUuier,  Toeeaater,  Mioratter,  Hemiaater,  Semi- 
pneu8te»,  Pygvrua,  Echindbrww  {NvcholUes),  Eehinoeonut  (Oaleritet), 

■  S«e  oa  Bponcii  ipioules  papen  ,bv  Mr.  Sollaa,  Ann.  Mag,  fiat,  BM,  aet.  5,  rL,  aod 
a  memoit  by  Dr.  H.  G.  J.  Hinda,  Foi^  ^P'^  Spieale*.  Maaicli,  1380. 

*  A.  AgAMiz,  Beport  on  Ediinoideo,  ChaSenger  E:^edition,  vol.  Ui.  p.  25. 
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Diteoidea,  Oyphosoma,  Diad»ma,  Salenia,  Cidaris.  A  few  crinoids 
have  been  met  with  of  which  Bowffw^erinua  and  Marn^Uei  of 
the  npper  chalk  are  characteriatic. 


— TTffkr  Obbtaobottb  EoEnrmB, 


FasBiBg  to  the  moUnBC(^  we  find  the  biachiopods  (Fig.S91)  abim> 
dantly  repiesented  h;  s^oiea  of  Ter^iraiwla  and  Bhi/nMon^a,  which 
ai^troaoh  in  form  to  sull  living  epecies.     Other  contemporaneooa 


Fio.  891.— Cbraoious  Bbaosioiwm. 

a, Tentntola OUDM (Sow.) q) ;  &,  TeMbrIiOHtral7i«(Sciw.>(P;  cBhyiuiMttiam 

plioaUlu,  Tar.  octnplioaU  (sow.)  (J). 

genera  were  Oranta,  Thectdevm,  Maga»,  Terebraietla,  Ter^mroOra, 
and  Ter^aivlina.  Among  the  moet  abnndant  genera  of  lamelli' 
branchs    are   (Fig.  392)    Inoceramut,  Exogyra,   Ostrea,  Spondylvs, 
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Lima,  Pecten,'Pema,  Modida,  Lyriodon,  Iioeardta,  Cardium,  Venua. 
Inoeeramus  and  Exagyra  are  specially  charaoteristic,  bat  still  more 
80  is  the  family  of  Eippuritidie  or  Bvdutet.  These  singular  fomu 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  CretaceouB  syFrtem  ;  their  most  comDiQa 
genera  (Fig,  393)  being  Eippuriies,  BadioUtet,  SphKrvlitet,  Caprina, 
and  Caprotina.  Hence,  according  to  present  knowledge,  the  oocar- 
rence  of  hippurites  in  a  limestODe  sumccs  to  indicate  the  Cretaoeoiu 
age  of  the  rock.  The  most  common  gasteropods  belong  to  tbe 
genera  Natiea,  Nerinea,  TvrriieUa,  Turbo,  Solarium,  Troehus,  Pieuro- 


Vio.  392.— CBiTAOsocfl  Lajibuji 
a,  Eio^ra  (Ogtiea)  colnmba  (Lam-Xl) :  t.  Oatrea  Tesiculiu'iH  (I^jn.)  (}) ;  o,  Ostrem 
oannBta  (Lem.)  (}) ;   d.  Spcndjliu  (Lima)  Bpinoaiu  (Deeh.)  (]) ;   «,  luooenrnm 
CuTUiri  (Sow.)  (jrouDg  »pecO  (i). 

tamaria,  CerUhium,  RoateUaria,  Aporrhait,  and  Fuaut.  Cephalopoda 
must  have  swarmed  in  some  of  the  Cretaceons  seas  (Figs.  394,  395, 
396).  Their  remains  are  abundant  in  the  Anglo-Pariaian  basin  and 
thence  eastwards,  but  are  comparatively  iu&eqnent  in  the  southem 
Cretaceous  area.  To  the  geologist  they  have  a  value  similar  to  those 
of  the  Jurassic  system,  as  distinct  species  are  believed  to  be  restricted 
in  their  range  to  particular  horizons  which  have  by  their  meana  been 
identified  from  district  to  district.  To  the  student  of  the  history  of 
life  they  have  a  special  interest,  as  they  include  the  last  of  the  great 
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Mesozoio  tribes  of  the  AmmoDitee  aod  Belemnites.  These  organisms 
continae  abundant  Tip  to  the  top  of  the  Cretaceoua  evBtem  and  then 
disappear  from  the  geological  record.  Never  was  cepnalopodous  life 
so  varied  as  in  the  Cretaceous  period  jiist  before  its  decline.  Besides 
the  forms  that  sarvired  from  earlier  periods,  but  which  had  under- 
gone important  modiBcations,  new  types  now  appeared.  Of  these 
Orioeeras  (Fig.  394)  was  an  Ammonite  with  the  coils  of  the  shell  not 
contignous.  Scaphiles  and  Anoyiocerat  hnve  the  last  coil  straightened 
and  its  end  bent  into  a  crozier-like  shape  (Fig.39o).  Toxoeerat,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  merely  bent  into  a  bow-like  form.  EamtteB  is  a  long 
tapering  shell,  bent  round  hook-wise  npon  itsel£  In  Ptyohoeeras  the 
long  tapering  shell  is  bent  once  and  tne  two  parts  are  mutually  ad- 
herent. Turrilitea  is  a  spirally  coiled  shell,  and  Helieoceras  resembles 
it,  but  has  the  coils  not  in  contact.  BaeulUea  is  the  simplest  of  all 
the  forme,  being  a  mere  straight-chambered  shell  somewhat  like  the 
ancient  Orthoeerat.    These  forms,  in  numerous  species,  are  almost 


Fia  893. — Cbsiaokiub  LAMBLUBKAKoHe  (HiFFCBrmw). 
a,  Hippniitea  orgBuiwDs  (Deam.)  (nat.  Bite) ;  b,  Okpiotliia  ammouia  (lyOrb.)  ()). 

entirely  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  system,  at  the  summit  of  which 
they  disappear.  Another  characteristically  Cretaceous  cephslopod 
is  BelemmteUa  (Fig.  396),  which  occurs  only  io  the  higher  parts 
of  the  system. 

Yertebrate  remains  have  been  obtained  in  some  number  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks.  Fish  are  represented  by  scattered  teeth,  scales, 
or  bones,  sometimes  by  more  entire  skeletons.  The  most  frequent 
genera  are  Otodus,  Lamna,  Otsyrhwia,  Ptychodua,  Hybodua,  Pyottodaa, 
^hieroduB,  and  the  earliest  of  the  teleoetean  tribes,  which  include 
the  vast  majority  of  modem  fishes — Enchodus,  Stratodus,  Beryx, 
St/Ussimu,  &c. 

Reptilian  life  has  not  been  so  abundantly  preserved  in  the 
Cretaceous  as  in  the  Jurassic  system,  nor  are  the  forms  so  varied. 
In  the  European  area  the  remains  of  Chelonians  of  several  genera 
(OMone^  Protemvf,  Platemya)  have  been  recovered.  Deinoeaura  are 
represented  by  tne  hnge  t^tianodon  of  the  Weald  (Fig.  397),  and  by 
the  Jurassic  MegaloaauruB  and   Ceteoaauma,   which   still   survived. 
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Lizards  are  represeDted  by  Raphiosavrve,  Conioaaarut,  DoHehoaaurua, 
and  Leiodan,  The  gigantic  Moaaaawma,  placed  among  Lacertilians 
by  Owen,  but  among  "pythonomorphs"  by  Cope,  is  estimated 
to  have  had  a  length  of  75  feet,  and  was  furnished  with  fln-libe 
paddles,  by  which  it  moved  through  the  water.  True  crocodiles 
n^uented  the  rivers  of  the  period,  for  the  remains  of  several  genera 
have  been  recognized  {Ghaio^ida,  PhoHdotawnts,  Diploaaanu).  The 


PlO.  394.— CKRACIOirs  Cbpoalofoim, 
a,  TnrriliteB  cotUtiia  (Lam.)  (}) ;  ^  OriooeraB  Bmerid  (Ur.)  ()) ;  e,  BftcnlitM  anoepa 
(lAni.)(});  (l,AiiunoaIteB(AcaDthooeiu)iothomagcai8ia(BnHig.)({);  «,  Ammoiiita* 

TMians  (Sow.)  (i). 

ichthyosanrs  and  plesioBanrs  were  still  represented  in  the  Cretsoeons 
Beas  of  Ehirope.  The  pterosaurs  likewise  continued  to  be  inhabitants 
of  ike  land,  tor  the  boues  of  several  species  of  pterodactyle  have  bem 
found.  These  remains  are  usually  met  with  in  scattered  bones,  only 
found  at  rare  intervals  and  wide  apart.  In  a  few  places,  however, 
reptilian  remains  have  been  disinterred  in  such  numbers  from  local 
deposits  as  to  show  how  much  more  kno\rleilge  may  yet  be  acquired 
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from  the  fotttmate  discoveiy  of  other  similar  occamalations.  Thus 
from  the  so-called  "Cambridge  Greensand" — a  bed  about  1  foot 
thick  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  of  Cambridge,  and  largely 
worked  for  phosphate  of  lime  derived  from  coprolites  and   bones. 


Fia.  fsss.—Oatxatma  Ovbalofom. 

«,  Aiia7l(MeiuiiiAaier(iDfaDtu(D'0Tb.)(U;  iiHainltesfttteniufau(Bow,)(f)j 

e,  ToxoceiM  bitDberoDlatoB  (D'Oib^ ;  d,  Beaphltea  nqiulu  (Sow.). 

there  hare  been  ezhnmed  the  remains  of  several  ohelonians,  the 
great  deinosaar  Aemiihophoiit,  eeveral  species  of  PImotaunu,  5  ot 
6  species  of  lehihyosaunu,  10  species  of  PierodiKiuliis  from  the  size 
of  a  pigeon  npwards — one  of  them  having  a  spread  of  wing  amount- 
ing to  25  feet — 3  species  of  Moaasaurus,  a  crocodilian  (Polyf4y~ 
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eKodon),  and  some  others.      From  ttie  same  L*mited  horizon   also 
the  bonee  of  at  least  two  species  of  birds  have  been  obtained. 

In  recent  years  the  most  astonishing  additions  to  oar  knowledge 
of  ancient  reptilian  life  have  been  made  from  the  Cretaceons  rocka  of 
western  North  America,  chiefly  by  Professors  Leidy,  Marsh,  and 
Cope.'  According  to  a  recent  enumeration  made  by  Mr,  Cope,  but 
which  is  already  below  the  truth,  there  were  known  18  species 
of  deinosaurs,  4  pterosaurs,  14  crocodilians,  13  Baoropterygians  or 
Bea-sanrians,  48  testndinatM  (tortles,  Sec),  and  50  pythonomorpbs 
or  sea-serpents.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  reptilian  types 
was  the  Vitaotawvt  or  EUuwmtwvs — a  huge  snake-like  form  40  feet 
long,  with  slim  arrow-shaped  head  on  a  sTran-like  neck  risio^ 
20  feet  out  of  the  water.    This  formidable  searmonster  "  probably 


Fro.  396. — Oexiuxavs  Cefhalofous. 

la  macroiiata  (Bohloth.)  (!) ; 


often  swam  many  feet  below  the  surface,  raising  the  head  to  the 
distant  air  for  a  breath,  then  withdrawing  it  and  exploring  the 
deptfas  40  feet  below  without  altering  the  position  of  its  Dody. 
It  must  have  wandered  far  from  laud,  and  that  many  kinds  of 
fishes  formed  its  food  is  shown  by  the  teeth  and  scales  found 
in  the  position  of  its  stomach"  (Cope).  The  real  rulers  of  the 
American  Cretaceons  waters  were  the  pytbonomorphiu  saurians  or 
sea-serpents,  in  which  group  Mr.  Cope  includes  forms  like  Mosa- 
tawrut,  of  which  upwards  of  40  species  hare  been  discovered. 
Borne  of  them  attained  a  length  of  75  feet  or  more.    They  possessed 

■  Leiilf,  Btailhvm.  Contr^.  ISeS,  No.  192 ;  Sep.  V.  S.  Gaol,  and  (hograph.  Swwjf  a/ 
TerrHoria,  vol.  i.  (1873);  Cope.'flep.  U.  8.  OtoC  and  Oeogra^  Atrtwy  o/  TerriUmt, 
vol.  ii.  (1875);  AToer.  Natnrtiiii't,  1STS;  Mnreh,  Amer,  Joam.  SiHtnor,  namrmiu  {wpen 
in  Srd  seiiei,  vols,  i.-xxli. 
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a  remarkable  elongation  of  form,  particularly  in  the  tail ;  their  heads 
were  large,  flat,  and  conic,  with  eyes  directed  partly  upwards.    They 
swam  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  paddles,  like  the  flippers  of  the  whale, 
and  the  eel-like  strokes  of  their  flattened  tail.     Like  snakes  they 
had  four  rows  of  formidable  teeth  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which 
served  as  weapons  for  seizing  their  prey.     Sat  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  these  creatures  was  the  unique  arrangement  for  permitting 
them  to  swallow  their  prey  entire,  in  the  manner  of  snakes.     Each 
half  of  the  lower  jaw  was  articulated  at  a  point  nearly   midway 
between  the  ear  and  the  chin,  so  as  greatly  to  widen  the  space 
between  the  jaws,  and  the  throat  must,  consequently,  have  been 
loose  and  baggy  like  a  pelican's.    The  deinosaurs  were  likewise  well 
represented  on  the  shores  of  the  American 
waters.     Among  the  known  forms  are  Sadro- 
saurm,  a  creature  like  the  Iffuanodon,  and 
about  28  feet  long ;   Lelapt,  of  about  equal 
dimensioDS,  resembled  tlie  MegaloBonnts,  hav- 
ine  masaive  hind  feet  on  which  it  could  pro- 
bably erect  itself.     Still  more  gigantic  was 
the  allied  Omithotartut,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  length  of  85  feet.    Pterosaurs 
have  likewise  been  obtained  characterized 
by  an  absence  of  teeth  {Fteranodonts),  and 
some  of  which  bad  a  spread  of  wing  of  20 
to  25  feet.     Among  the  Chelonians  one  gi-  a 

gantic  species  is  supposed  to  haye  measured 
upwards  <^  15  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
flippers. 

The  remains  of  birds  have  been  met 
with  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  among 
Cretaceous  rocks.  From  the  Cambridge  Fio.  397.  —  CamAcwoa 
Greensand  bones  of  at  least  two  species,  re-  »"™«i^  (LavmcoMsy 
ferred  to  Ihe  genus  EnaUomis,  have  been  "^  ^^^^I^^^^ 
obtaiued.  These  creatures  are  regarded  by  jdwcy. 
Professor  Se'eley  as  having  osteological  cha- 
racters that  place  them  with  the  existing  natatorial  birds.*  But 
among  the  most  remarkable  fossil  avian  remains  yet  found  are  those 
of  the  OdorUomithea,  or  toothed  birds,  from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of 
Kansas.  Professor  Marsh,  who  h^  described  these  interesting  and 
wonderfully  preserved  forms,  points  out  that  in  one  of  the  genera,' 
named  by  him  Hefperomia,  the  jaws  were  furnished  with  teeth  im- 
planted m  a  common  alveolar  groove,  as  in  Ichthyosaurus;  the 
wings  were  rudimentary  or  aborted,  bo  that  locomotion  most  have 
been  entirely  performed  by  ihe  powerful  hind  limbs,  with  the  aid  of 
a  broad,  flat,  oeaver-like  tail,  which  no  doubt  materially  helped  in 

'  Q.  J.  Oeol.  8oc.  1876,  p.  496. 

*  "  Odontomitkes,''  being  vol.  i.  of  Sfemoin  ofPeabodj/  JHiMntm  0/  Yah  CoBege,  and 
alM  vol.  TiL  of  eea.  E^lor.  40lh  PamOA 
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steering  the  creature  through  the  water.  Hetpenmit  reyaUs  fPig. 
398),  the  type  epecies,  mnst  hare  measnred  abont  6  feet  &om  tJie 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  other  genets,  H/Jt^uf- 
omia  (Fig.  399)  and  Afoiomis,  were  distinguished  by  some  ^Tpe* 
of  Btmct^  pointing  backward  to  a  very  lowly  ancestry.      Tney 


*k 


Fio.  89S.'-OBErAOBOVi  Bmi.' 
Hespminut  Kgti\M  (Hush)  (,^. 

appear  to  have  been  small,  tem-like  birds,  with  powerfol  winn 
but  small  legs  and  feet  They  possessed  reptile-lite  skulls^  iriu 
teeth  set  in  sockets,  bat  their  vertebrtB  were  bi-concave,  like  those 
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of  fishes.    Altogether  the  earliest  knowQ  birds  present  oharacteiB 
of  strong  afSnity  with  the  Deinoeaars  and  Pterodactyles. 

§  2.  Looal  DeTfilopment. 

The  Oretaoeons  system  in  many  detaohed  areas  oovers  a  large  extent 
of  Enrope.    From  the  soath-weet  of  England  it  spreads  aoroes  the  north 


Fia.  899.— Obrtaobocs  Bibq. 
lohthjorob  vjotor  (Matab)  (}). 

of  France  np  to  the  base  of  the  anoient  oentral  platean  of  that  oonntry. 
Eastwards  it  ranges  beneath  the  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiaiv  deposits  of 
the  great  plain,  appearing  on  the  north  side  at  the  southern  end  of 
Soandinavia  and  in  Denmark,  on  the  soath  side  in  Belgium  and  Hanorer, 
round  the  Sanks  of  the  Harz,  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  eastwards  into 
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BusBia,  where  it  oovers  many  thoasand  square  miles,  up  to  the  fioatbera 
end  of  the  Ural  chain.  To  the  south  of  the  central  axis  in  Franoe^  it 
.  underlies  the  great  basin  of  the  Garonne,  flanks  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  both  sides,  spreads  out  largely  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spanish 
table-land,  and  reappears  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  that 
region  along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  It  is  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
north  and  south  fronts  of  the  Alps,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the 
Bhone  to  the  Mediterranean,  ranging  along  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
into  Sicily  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  widening  out  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  through  Greece,  and  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
Balkans  to  the  Black  Sea,  round  the  southern  shores  of  which  it  ranges 
in  its  progress  into  Asia,  where  it  again  covers  an  enormous  area. 

A  series  of  rocks  covering  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface  must  needs 
present  many  differences  of  type,  alike  in  their  lithological  charaoters 
and  in  their  organic  contents.  They  bring  before  us  the  records  of  a 
time  when  a  continuous  sea  stretched  over  the  centre  and  most  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  covered  the  north  of  Africa,  and  swept  eastwards  to  the 
far  east  of  Asia.  There  were  doubtless  many  islands  and  ridges  in  this 
wide  expanse  of  water,  whereby  its  areas  of  deposit  and  biological  pro- 
vinces must  have  been  more  or  less  sharply  defined.  Some  of  these 
barriers  can  still  be  traced,  as  will  be  immediately  pointed  out. 

The  Cretaceous  system  of  Europe  has  been  subdivided  as  foUows :  ^ 

(Danian. 
Senonian. 
Turonian. 
Genomauian. 
Ganlt 

T  ^vAv  /  Neooomian,  inolnding  a  prevalent  marine  type,  and  also  in  some 

i^wor   .     .   ^     parts  of  the  weetem  districts  a  fluviatae  (Wealden)  type. 

While  there  is  sufficient  paladontological  similarity  to  allow  a  general 
parallelism  to  be  drawn  among  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  western  Europe, 
there  are  yet  strongly  marked  differences  pointing  to  very  distinct  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  probably,  in  many  cases,  to  disconnected  areas  of 
deposit.  Having  regard  to  these  geographical  variations,  a  distinct 
northern  and  southern  province,  as  above  stated  (p.  802),  can  be  recog- 
nized; but  GUmbel  has  proposed  a  further  grouping  into  three  great 
regions : — (1)  the  northern  province,  or  area  of  white  chalk  with  Betem- 
nitella,  comprising  England,  northern  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  West- 
phalia, &o, ;  ^2)  the  Hercynian  province,  or  area  of  Exogyra  edumba, 
embracing  Bonemia,  Moravia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  central  Bavaria ;  and 
(3)  the  southern  province,  or  area  of  hippurites,  including  the  regions  of 
France  south  of  tiie  basin  of  the  Seine,  the  Alps,  and  southern  Europe.' 

Britain.' — The  Purbeck  beds  bring  before  us  evidence  of  a  great 
change  in  the  geography  of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
period.  They  show  how  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  whidi  the  thick  and 
varied  formations  of  that  period  were  deposited  came  to  be  gradually 

>  See  notes  on  pp.  824, 825. 

^  Oeognoft.  Besehreib,  Osfbayer.  Qrenzgebiig, 

•  Consult  Oooybeare  and  Phillips,  Otology  of  England  and  WaUs,  1822 ;  Fitton, 
Ann.  PhUos.  2nd  ser.  viii.  379;  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  iv.  103;  Dixon's  Otology  of 
8ui$ei»,  edit.  T.  Bnpert  Jones,  1878 ;  Phillips's  Otology  of  Oxford  and  tht  Thamtt  VaSey  ; 
recent  papers  on  the  English  Cretaceous  formations  are  quoted  in  subsequent  footnotes. 
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elevated,  and  how  into  pools  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  the  leaves, 
insects,  and  small  marsupials  of  the  adjacent  land  were  washed  down. 
These  evidences  of  terrestrial  conditions  are  followed  in  the  same  re- 
gion by  a  vast  delta-formation,  that  of  the  Weald,  which  accumulated 
over  the  south  of  England,  while  the  older  marine  parts  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  were  being  deposited  in  the  north.  Hence  two  types  of  sedimen- 
tation occur,  one  where  the  strata  are  fluviatile  or  estuarine  ( Wealden), 
the  other  where  they  are  marine  rNeooomian).  Arranged  in  descending 
order  the  following  are  the  suodivisions  of  the  English  Cretaceous 
rooks: 

TABLK  OF  THE  BRITISH  OBETAGEOVS  SYSTEM. 


English  Straiigraphical  Subdivinons, 


Palaontologioal  Zones, 


a 

s 


I 


UfPIB  GBITAOBOnS. 


Chalk  of  Norwich 


Margate 


BroadBiairs 


.  •  k  • 


Poyer 


I 


5 
3  1 

I 


fHaid  Nodular  ChaUc  of  Dover, 

Ac,  *'  Chalk  Book." 
Chalk  without  flints,  Dover,  fto.  . 
Nodular  Chalk  of  Shakespeare's 

ClifE;&o. 


Grey  Chalk  of  Folkestone,  &o. 
Totternhoe  Stone 


Chalk  Marl 


Chloritio    Marl    (Cambridge 
Qreensand)        .... 


Wannlnster  beds,  &o. 
Blaokdown  beds,  &c» 


.     •     • 
... 


Danian,  wanting. 


d 

o 

QQ 


•a 


Hi  I  Upper 
O  (Lower 


o 
O 


Zoneof  J5«-  [Horizon  of  B^^romUa 

iiittcro-       I  " 

nata.         I 


and^.^ttod- 
rata. 


Zone       of 
Marsupi- 
tes  oma-' 
tiu. 


If 


numerous 
sponges. 
Inooeramus 
lingua    and 
few  sponges. 
Zone  of  Mieratier  eatHinguinunij  var. 
JIf .  eor4e8kidinariwn. 


I 


•t 


Zone  of  Hoiasier  planui. 


n 
ft 


Ter^bratuUna  gracilis, 
hides). 


Zone  of  Belemniies  pUnus, 


Zone      of 
Holaster 
sub^cbch 
stts. 


'  Horizon  of  Ammonites 

rhotomagensis^ 
„        A.  varians, 
M        Ploeosoyphia 


mssandnna. 


Zone  of  <'Craie   glauoonieuse"   of 
France. 


„       PecHen  asper. 

„       AmmonitesinJkUusfyostraius), 


I 


Ammonites  ortstatus^  A,  aurUus^  A. 

lautus. 
Samites  rottmdus.    See  p.  819. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  BRITISH  OBETAOBOUS  SYSTEM— c<m«Mi«i. 


Englidi  Straiigrajphiedl  MtditiHona,   i 


Jjowsr  Cbsbiaxjbovb. 


8ou(hemType. 
(Flnviatile,  and  in 
upper  part  marine.) 
fSandB,      days, 
limestones,  Ac, 
in  Kent,  Sur- 
rey,     Snsaez, 
Hampshire. 
rWeald  Clay. 


I 


HaatingB  Bands 
and  clays,  pass- 
ing down  into 

,  Porbeck  beds. 


NofihemType. 
(Marine.) 

Upper .  Neooo- 
mian,  upper 
150  feet  of 
SpeetcmClay, 
Yorkshire. 

Middle  Neooo- 
mian,  next 
150  feet  of 
Speeton  Clay, 
and  <<Tealby 
beds." 

Lower  Neooo- 
mian,  next 
200  feet  of 
Speeton  Clay. 


PaUsontdlogioal  Zomb  {Mariney, 


a 

o 
o 
o 


Upper,  FemaMuQ^elxi^EsDogyra 


Middle.  ZoaeaiPeeleneineUtgf 

hoeraahedx 


Lower.    Zone  of  AmmoniUeB  speeAm- 

etms, 

A,  norieue. 
A.  osUeriamtB, 


n 


LowKB  Cretacbous  or  Neooomian.^ — ^Between  the  top  of  the  Jurassic 
system  and  the  strata  known  as  the  Ganlt,  there  occurs  an  impartazit 
series  of  deposits  to  which,  from  their  great  development  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood    of   Nenfchatel  (Neocomum)  in  Switzerland,  the  name    of 
Neocomian  has  been  given.     This  series^  as  already  remarked,  is  repre- 
sented in  England  by  two  distinct  typas  of  strata.    In  the  sonthem 
counties,  from  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  there  oooars  a 
vast  succession  of  estuarine  and  fluviatile  sands  and  days  termed  the 
Wealden  series.    These  strata  pass  up  into  a  minor  marine  group  known 
as  the  Lower  Greensand,  in  which  some  of  the  characteristic  fosmls  of 
the  Upper  Neocomian  rocks  occur.    The  Wealden  beds  therefore  form  a 
fluviame  equivalent  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continental  Neocomian 
formations,  while  the  Lower  Greensand  represents  the  later  marginal 
deposits  of  the  Neocomian  sea,  which  gradually  usurped  the  place  of  the 
'Wealden  estuary.    The  second  type,  seen  in  the  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing from  Lincolnshire  into  Yorkshire,  contains  the  deposits  of  deeper 
water  forming  the  westward  extension  of  an  important  series  of  marine 
fcrmations  which  stretch  for  a  long  way  into  central  Europe. 

Neocomian. — The  marine  Neocomian  strata  of  England  are  well 
exposed  on  the  difis  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  at  Eiley,  where  they  oocur  in 
a  aeposit  long  known  as  the  '*  Speeton  Clay."  This  deposit  haa  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Judd  to  belong  partly  to  the  Jurassic  and  partly  to  the 
Neocomian  series.  The  Neocomian  portion  is  divided  by  him  into  three 
formations,  as  follows: — 1.  Lower  Neocomian (200  feet  or  more^, con- 
taining in  ascending  order  the  zones  of  (a)  Ammonites  asiierianua^  (h)Am. 
norieusy  (c)  Am,  a^etonensis.  Among  its  fossils  are  Toxaster  complanaim^ 
Aneyloceras  puzosianum,  A,  Duvalii^  A,  Emericii.  2.MiddleNeooomian 
(150  feet),  composed  of  (a)  Ancyloceras  beds,  (6)  2k)ne  of  Peden  eindm^ 

^  Consult  on  marine  type  Jndd,  Q,  J.  OeoL  8oe,  zzix.  218;  zxvi  326;  zxvii.  207; 
Oecl.  Mag»  vii.  220;  Oedlogjf  of  Budand^  in  Mem,  GeoU  Surv, ;  Meyer,  Q.  J.  CM,  8oe, 
XXTiii.  24S ;  zzix.  70. 
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and  (c)  Dark  days  with  few  fossils.  3.  Upper  Neoooiaian  (150  feet 
or  more),  consisting  of  (a)  Cement  beds  with  numerous  fossils  (^Pema 
MuUetiij  Exogyra  sinuaUiy  &o.);  (6)  Dark  blue  clays  with  Belemnites 
semicanalicuUUus,  &o.  (c)  Black  clay  with  Belemnites ;  the  top  of  the 
series  not  being  seen.  AH  these  strata  are  covered  imconformably  by 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  groups  which  successively  repose  directly  upon 
all  the  horizons  down  to  the  Lower  Lias.  Owing  partly  to  this  circum- 
stance and  partly  to  the  thick  covering  of  superficial  deposits,  no  satis- 
factory sections  are  seen  inland.  In  Lincolnshire,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  Neocomian  series  comes  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the  chalk,  con- 
sisting of  sands,  sandstones,  clays,  and  oolitic  limestones,  which,  traced 
southwards  by  Tealby,  pass  into  a  group  of  calcareous  beds  (Tealby  series). 
These  strata  contain  Middle  Neocomian  fossils.  Still  further  south  they 
become  white  or  brown  nearly  unfossiliferous  sands  and  sandstones. 

Weal  den! — In  the  southern  counties  a  very  distinct  assemblage  of 
strata  is  met  with.^  It  consists  of  a  vast  series  of  fluviatile  or  estuarine 
deposits  termed  the  Wealden,  from  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent  where 
it  is  best  developed,  surmounted  by  a  grouf)  of  marine  beds  ("  Lower 
Greensand  "),  in  which  Upper  Neocomian  fossils  occur.  It  would  appear 
that  the  fresh-water  conditions  of  deposit  which  began  in  the  south  of 
England  towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period,  when  the  Purbeck  beds 
were  laid  down,  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  long  interval  marked 
by  the  Lower  and  Middle  Neocomian  formations,  and  only  in  Upper 
Neocomian  times  finally  merged  into  ordinary  marine  sedimentation. 
The  Wealden  series  has  a  thickness  of  1800  feet,  and  consists  of  the 
following  subdivisions  in  descending  order : 

Weald  Clay 1000  feet 

Hastings  Band  group  composed  of 

3.  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand 140  to  380   „ 

2.  Wadhurst  Clay 120  „  180   „ 

1.  Ashdown  Sand 400  or  500    „ 

These  strata  precisely  resemble  the  deposits  of  a  modem  delta. 
That  such  was  really  their  origin  is  borne  out  by  their  organic  re- 
mains, which  include  terrestrial  plants  (Equisetumy  Sphenopterts,  Aletho' 
pterisj  Thuytes,  cycads,  and  conifers),  fresh-water  shells  ([Tnto,  10 
species ;  Cyrena,  5  species ;  OyclaSy  PaludinOy  Melanta,  &c.),  with  a  few 
estuarine  or  marine  forms  as  Odrea  and  Mtftilus,  and  ganoid  fishes 
(Lepidotua)  like  the  gar  of  American  rivers.  Among  the  spoils  of  the 
land  floated  down  by  the  Wealden  river  were  the  carcases  of  huge 
deinosaurian  reptiles  (Iguanodon^  HyheosauruSjMegalosaurus,  YecHsaunu^ 
Hypsilophodon)^  long-necked  plesiosaurs,  and  winged  pterodaotyles.  The 
deltoid  formation  in  which  these  remains  occur  extends  in  an  east  and 
west  direction  for  at  least  200  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  for  at 
least  100.  Hence  the  delta  must  have  been  not  less  than  20,000  square 
miles  in  area.  It  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  Quorra ;  in  reality, 
however,  its  extent  must  have  oeen  greater  than  its  present  visible  area, 
for  it  has  suffered  from  denudation,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  concealed 
under  more  recent  foimations.  The  river  probably  descended  from  the 
north-west,  draining  a  vast  area,  of  which  the  existing  mountain  groups 

>  On  the  wealden  or  finviatile  type  oonsult,  besides  the  works  quoted  on  p.  814, 
Mantell*s  Fo8$iU  of  the  8<mth  Dovms,  4to,  1822 ;  Topley,  Chology  of  the  Weald,  in  Mem. 
QeoL  8urv.  8to,  1875. 

8  a 
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of  Britain  are  perhaps  merely  fragments.  The  Wealden  beds  are  sao- 
oeeded  conformably  by  the  group  of  arenaceous  strata  which  have  long 
been  known  under  the  awkward  name  of  "  Lower  Greensand."  Thej 
oonsist  mainly  of  yellow,  grey,  white,  and  green  sands,  but  include  also 
beds  of  clay  and  bands  of  limestone  and  ironstone.  They  have  been  sub- 
divided in  descending  order  as  under : 

Folkestone  beds 70  to  100  feet 

Sandgate  beds 75  „  100    » 

Hythe  beds 80  „  300    „ 

Atherfield  Olay  resting  on  Wealden 20  „    60    ^ 

These  strata  represent  the  Upper  Neocomian  series  of  the  Continent. 
Among  their  fossils  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Toxaster  eam^ 
plafMtfUy  BhynchoneUa  gibhsiana,  Terebraiula  seUa^  Exogyra  nnifala,  Oer^ 

Area  Raminij  Panopeea  plicata^  Trigonia  alerformUj  Ammonitea  Deshayesii, 
Ancyhceras  gigaSy  Nau4ilu8  radiattis.  Of  the  total  number  of  foBsils  from 
the  "**  Lower  Greensand  *'  or  Upper  Neocomian,  about  300  in  number,  only 
18  or  20  per  cent,  pass  up  into  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  This  marked  pidaoon- 
tological  break,  taken  in  connection  with  an  unconformability  between 
the  '*  Lower  Greensand "  and  Gault  in  the  southern  counties,  and  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  Speeton  clay  and  the  overlying  Hunstanton  lime- 
stone in  the  north,  shows  that  a  definite  boundary-line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  lower  and  npper  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  system  in  England. 

Upper  Cretaceous. — Three  leading  lithological  ^oups  have  long  been 
recognized  as  constituting  the  Upper  Cretaceous  senes  of  England.  Firat, 
a  band  of  day  termed  the  Gkkult ;  second,  a  variable  and  inconstant 
group  of  sands  and  sandstones  called  the  '*  Upper  Greensand ;"  and  third, 
a  massive  calcareous  formation  chiefly  composed  of  white  chalk.  Bnt 
the  foreign  nomenclature,  founded  mainly  on  palaeontological  considera- 
tions, and  given  in  the  foregoing  table  (p.  815),  may  now  be  adopted, 
as  it  brings  the  English  Upper  Cretaceous  groups  into  recognizable 
parallelism  with  their  continental  equivalents. 

Gault. — ^A  dark  stiff  blue,  sometimes  sandy  or  calcareous,  clay  with 
layers  of  pyritous  and  phosphatic  nodules  and  occasional  seams  of  green 
sand.  It  varies  from  100  to  more  than  200  feet  in  thickness,  forming  a 
marked  line  of  boundary  between  the  upper  and  lower  Cretaceous  rocka, 
overlapping  the  latter  and  resting  sometimes  even  on  the  Kimmeridge 
day.  One  of  the  best  sections  is  that  of  Copt  Point  on  the  coast  near 
Folkestone,  where  the  following  subdivisions  have  been  establidied  by 
Messrs.  De  Banco  and  Price  :^ 

Upper  Greensand. 

11.  Pale  grey  marl  day  (56ft.  Sin.),  characterized  by  AmmonUes  roatraUtB 

(inflatus),  A.  GoodhaUif  OUreafroMj  Inoceramw  CrUnpii, 
10.  Hard  pale   marly  clay  (5ft.   lin.),  with  Kit^ena  lima,  BosteOaria 
maxima^  Plicatula  pectinoides,  Pecten  ratdinianus,  Pentacrinus  Fit- 
toni,  Cidaris  gaultina. 
9.  Pale  grey  marly  olay  (9ft.  4^in.),  with  Inoo&ramua  mUatus,  AmmoniU* 
varieo9U8j   Pkcladcmya  fahrina,   PleuroUmaria    QibbHi,   Soajihitea 
seqwHis, 
8.  Darker  clay  with  two  lines  of  nodnles  and  rolled  fossils  (9}in.),  with 
Ammonites  criataius,   A,   BeudarUh  PhoUu  Banetts-crueie,  MytUue 
GaUiennei,  CucuUtea  glabra,  Cyprina  quadrata. 


i 
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>  G.  E.  De  Bance,  Ged.  Mag.  v.  p.  163 ;  F.  G.  H.  Price,  Q.  J,  QeoL  8oe,  xzx.  jl  di2. 
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'  7.  Dark  olay  (6ft.  2in.)  highly  fofldliferoos,  with  AmnumUeM  auritua, 
NuciUa  hivirgaki,  N,  cmaiimma^  Ap<trrhai»  Parkinwmi,  Ftuus  indc' 
owiUf  Pterocenu  bicarinatum. 

6.  Dark  mottled  day  (l^^Oi  Ammoniies  denaritUf  A.  comutmf  Turrilites 
hiMardianus,  Necrocardnus  Becheu 

5.  Dark  spotted  clay  (1ft.  6m.),  AwmovUeB  laubu,  Aetarte  dupiniana, 
Solarium  monUi/erum,  Pluuiandla  ervyna,  nmnerous  ooraU. 

4.  Paler  olay  (4in.X  AmmonUea  Delaruei,  Natioa  cbliqua,  Dentcdium 
deeusMtumj  Fuiui  gauUinus, 

8.  Light  fawn-oolonred  clay,  "crab-bed"  (4ft.  6iii.),  with  nnmerons  cara- 
paces of  crastaceans  (PalmoooryBies  Stokesiij  P.  Broderipit)^  Pinna 
tetragona,  HandUs  (UtenwUue, 

2.  Dark  day  marked  by  the  rich  colour  of  its  fossils  (4ft.  Sin.),  Ammonites 
aurUuSf  TurrUUes  etegans^  Ancyloceraa  ipinigerum,  Aporrhais  ccdca- 
ratCj  Fu6M  itierianus,  Cerithium  irimonilej  Corhtda  gauUinOt  PoUi- 
eipes  rigidus, 

1.  Dark  clay,  dark  greensand,  and  pyritous  nodules  (10ft.  lin.),  Amimo- 
nite$  interrvptm,  Oriooaras  astierianumy  Hamites  rotunduB. 
Lower  Greensand. 

Mr.  Frioe  remarks  that  out  of  240  Bpecies  of  fossils  collected  hj  him 
from  the  Ganlt  only  39  are  common  to  the  lower  and  tipper  divisionsy 
while  124  never  pass  up  from  the  lower,  and  69  appear  only  in  the  upper. 
The  lower  Ganlt  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  sea  specially  favonr- 
able  to  the  spread  of  gasteropods,  of  which  46  species  occur  in  that  divi- 
sion of  the  formation.  Gf  these  only  six  appear  to  have  survived  into 
the  period  of  the  upper  (^ult,  where  they  are  associated  with  five  new 
forms.  Of  the  lamellibranch  fauna,  numbering  in  all  73  species,  39  are 
confined  to  the  lower  division,  four  are  peculiar  to  the  passage-bed 
(No.  8),  14  pass  up  into  the  upper  division,  where  they  are  accompanied 
by  16  new  forms.^  About  46  per  cent,  of  the  Gault  fauna  pass  up  into 
the  upper  Greensand. 

Genomanian.^ — ^Under  the  name  of  Upper  Greensand  have  been 
comprised  sandy  strata,  often  greenish  in  colour,  which  are  now  known 
to  belong  to  different  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  series.  If  the  term  is  to 
be  retained  at  all,  its  use  must  be  accompanied  with  some  paloBonto- 
logical  indication  of  the  true  position  of  the  beds  to  which  it  is  applied. 
According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  0.  Barrels  the  English  green- 
sand, as  originally  defined  by  Berger,  Inglefield,  Webster,  Fitton,  and 
others,  has  no  suob  distinct  assemblage  of  fossils  as  might  have  been 
supposed  from  its  lithological  characters,  but  appears  to  be  everywhere 
divisible  into  two  groups,  a  lower  containiDg  Ammonites  roatratua  (inflatui), 

'  Q,  J,  Cteol.  8oe,  xzx.  p.  350. 

^  Within  the  last  few  years  the  old  lithological  subdiviaions  of  the  English  Upper 
Gretaceons  beds  have  been  found  to  be  wanting  in  paliBontological  jprecision,  and  are 
graduaJly  being  supplanted  by  the  tfrms  already  proposed  by  D'Orbigny,  which  have 
long  been  in  use  in  France.  These  terms  are  here  employed,  but  their  equivalents  in 
the  old  nomenclature  will  be  understood  from  the  table  on  p.  815.  To  IC  HAert 
geology  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  thorough  detailed  study  ana  classification  to  whidi 
the  upper  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin  have  been  subjected.  In 
1874  ne  published  a  short  memoir  in  which  the  chalk  in  Kent  was  subdivided  into  zones 
equivalent  to  those  in  the  Paris  basin  (^BuU,  8oe,  Gkit.  France,  1874,  p.  416).  Subse- 
auently  <he  game  task  was  taken  up  and  extended  over  thereat  of  the  English  Cretaceous 
aistricts,  by  Dr.  Charles  Barrois  ('^Bccherches  sur  le  Terrain  Cr^tao!^  Sup6rieur  dc 
TAngleterre  et  de  I'lrlande."  Lille,  1876).  The  first  English  geologist  who  appears  to 
have  attempted  the  paUdontological  subdivision  of  the  chalk  was  Mr.  Caleb  Williams 
(Lewes,  8vo,  1870.  For  the  OeologitUf  Assoeiation).  See  also  W.  Whitaker,  "  Geology 
of  the  London  Basin,'*  Cftcl.  Swvey  Memoirs^  vol.  iv.,  and  authors  there  cited.  A 
tolerably  full  bibliography  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Barrois'  volume. 
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and  an  upper  marked  by  Peeten  atper.  These  strata  are  well  developed 
in  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  There  the  •'Blackdown  beds"  belovr, 
linked  with  the  Gault,  contain  a  numerous  fauna,  including  Ammoniies 
GoodhalU,  Hamites  dUematus,  Oytherea  parva,  Venus  tubmersaj  Area  glabra, 
Trigonia  akeformis^  Peeten  2amtnonw,  Janira  quinqueeodUUa,  J.  quadricosiaia, 
J.  eequicostata^  Oatrea  (Exogyra)  conica^  Vermicfdaria  polyganalis  ;  while  the 
'*  Warminster  beds  "  above  correspond  to  the  "  zone  of  Holaster  noduloeuB  *• 
of  M.  Hebert,  and  the  "  zone  of  Peeten  aeper "  of  Dr.  Barrois,  and  con- 
tain Ammonites  varians^  A,  ManteUiy  A.  Ooupei^  Belemnites  ultimtts^  Peeten 
asper^  Osirea  frons  (earinata),  TerebraieUla  jpeciita^  Terebratula  hiflicaia, 
T.  squamosa^  Bhynchanella  eampressa,  B»  latissima,  Pseudadiadema  MtcheUniy 
PeUastes  dathraius,  Diseoidea  subueida,  &o.  A  tolerably  abundant  series 
of  corals  has  been  obtained  from  the  Devonshire  Upper  Greensand,  no 
fewer  than  21  species  having  been  described.^ 

The  so-called  Greensand  of  Cambridge  (p.  809),  a  thin  glauconitic 
marl,  with  phosphatio  nodules  and  numerous  (possibly  ice-borne)  erratics, 
was  formerly  classed  with  the  Upper  Greensand,  but  has  recently  been 
shown  to  be  die  equivalent  of  the  Chloritio  marl,  forming  really  the 
base  of  the  Chalk  marl  and  lying  unoonformably  upon  the  Gault,  from 
the  denudation  of  which  its  rolled  fossils  have  been  derived.'  Further 
north,  at  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk,  the  same  horizon  may  be  represented 
by  the  ''Bed  chalk" — a  ferruginous,  hard,  nodular  chalk  zone  (four 
feet)  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  and  resting  on  the  Upper  Neocomian 
*'  Car-stone,"  the  Gault  being  absent. 

Chhritie  MarL — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  local  white  or  light 
yellow  chalky  marl  lying  below  the  true  Chalk,  and  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  grains  of  glauoonito  (not  chlorite)  and  phosphatio  nodules. 
It  varies  up  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  Among  its  fossils  are  Amnumiieg 
laticlavius,  A.  Ckmpei,  A.  ManteUi,  A.  ranatw.  Nautilus  Isevigaius,  TurriliieB 
iuberculatuSy  Solarium  omatum^  PUccUula  inflata^  Terebratula  hipUcaia,  It 
forms  the  base  of  the  "  Holaster  subghbosus  group,"  or  assise. 

Clialk  Marl  is  the  name  given  to  an  argillaceous  chalk  forming  with  the 
chloritio  marl,  where  the  latter  is  present,  the  base  of  the  true  Chalk 
formation.  This  subdivision  is  well  exposed  on  the  Folkestone  cliffs, 
also  westward  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  a  thickness  of  upwards  of 
100  feet  has  been  assigned  to  it.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are 
Phcoscyphia  mseandrina,  Holaster  Isevis  (var.  nodulostui),  Bhynchonella 
Martini,  Inoceramus  striaius,  Lima  alohosa,  Plicaiula  inflate.  Ammonites 
eenomanensis,  A.  falcatus.  A,  ManteUi,  A.  naviculariSf  A,  varians,  Seaphites 
sequalis,  Turrilites  costatus. 

Grey  Chalk, — The  lower  part  of  the  Chalk  has  generally  a  somewhat 
greyish  tint,  often  mottled  and  striped.  The  subdivision  comprising 
the  palaeontological  zon^s  of  Holaster  subglchosus  and  Belemnites  plemu 
attains  its  fullest  development  along  the  shore-cliffs  of  Kent,  where  it 
attains  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet.  According  to  Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price,' 
it  is  there  divisible  into  five  beds.  Of  these  the  lowest,  eight  feet  thick 
(  =  lower  part  of  the  Ammonites  varians  zone),  contains  among  other  fos- 
sils Diseoidea  sti^meula^  Peeten  Beaveri,  Ammonites  varians  ;  the  second  bed 
(11  feet)  contains  many  fossils,  including  Ammonites  rhotomagensis^  A.  Man- 

>  P.  Martin  Duncan,  Q.  J.  OeoL  8oe,  xzxv.  p.  90. 

*  Jnkes-Browne,  Q.  /.  OeoL  8oe,  xxzi.  p.  272,  xzziii.  p.  485 ; "  Geology  of  Cambridge,'* 
Mem.  Owl.  8urv.  1881.  *  Q.  /.  Qtd.  Soe.  xxui  p.  436. 
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teUi^  A,  lewesiensia  (  =  part  of  A.  variaru  zone) ;  the  third  bed  (2  feet, 
9  inohes),  also  abundantly  foBsiliferons,  oontains  among  other  forms 
Peltcutes  dathrcUm,  HemiciBter  Morrim^  Terebrattda  rigida,  Bhynchonella 
marUelliana,  Ammonites  rhotamagenns^  A,  varians  ;  this  and  the  two  under- 
lying beds  are  regarded  as  comprising  the  zone  of  Ammomtea  rhoiomagenns 
and  A.  varians  ;  the  fourth  bed,  or  zone  of  Holaster  suhglobomis  (148  feet), 
oontains  among  its  most  oharacteristio  fossils  Diacoidea  cylindrical  Holaster 
subglobo9U9^  Chniaster  masaieus,  and  in  its  upper  part  Belemniiea  plenua  ;  the 
fifth  bed,  or  zone  of  Belemniies  plemUy  consisting  of  yellowish  white 
gritty  chalk  (4  feet),  forms  a  well-defined  band  between  the  Grey  Chalk 
and  the  overlying  lower  subdivision  of  the  White  ChiJk  (Turonian) ;  it 
contains  few  fossils,  among  which  are  Belemniiea  plemu^  Hipparitea 
(^BadioUtea)  Motioni,  Piychodua. 

Recent  researches  by  the  G^logical  Survey  in  Cambridgeshire  have 
shown  that  in  that  region  the  Chalk  Marl  is  covered  by  a  band  of  harder 
stone  (Tottemhoe  Stone),  passing  up  into  sandy  and  then  nearly  puie 
white  chalk,  and  that  tnese  strata,  equivalents  of  the  Chalk  Marl  and 
Grey  Chalk,  are  probably  separated  by  a  palesontological  and  strati- 
graphical  break  from  the  next  overlying  (Turonian)  member  of  the 
series.^  According  to  the  original  classification  of  M.  Hubert,  this  zone 
of  Belemniiea  pienua  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Turonian  group ;  by 
Dr.  Barrels  it  is  made  tne  summit  of  the  Cenomanian.  The  latter  view 
receives  support  from  the  evidence  of  a  break  and  considerable  denu- 
dation above  this  zone  in  England. 

Turonian  {Lower  While  Chalk  wiihatU  flinia).—The  White  Chalk  of 
England  and  north-west  France  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  great  Mesozoic  suite  of  deposits.  It  can  be  traced  from 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  across  the  south-eastern  counties  to 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  Throughout  this  long  course  its  western  edge 
usually  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  plains  as  a  long  winding 
escarpment,  which  from  a  distance  often  reminds  one  of  an  old  coast-line. 
.The  upper  half  of  the  deposit  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  many  nodular  layers  of  flint.  With  the  exception  of  these  enclosures, 
however,  the  whole  formation  is  a  remarkably  pure  white  pulverulent 
dull  limestone,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  soiling  the  fingers.  Composed 
mainly  of  crumbled  foraminifera,  urchins,  molluscs,  Arc,  it  must  have 
been  accumulated  in  a  sea  tolerably  free  from  sediment,  like  some  of  the 
foraminiferal  ooze  of  the  existing  sea-bed.  There  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence that  the  depth  of  the  water  at  all  approached  that  of  the  abysses 
in  which  the  present  Atlantic  globigerma-ooze  is  being  laid  down. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  the  foraminifera,  and  the  variety  and  associa- 
tion of  the  other  organic  remains,  are  not  like  those  which  have  been 
found  to  exist  now  on  the  deep  fioor  of  the  Atlantic,  but  present  rather 
the  characters  of  a  shallow-water  fauna.  Moreover,  the  researches  of 
M.  Hubert  have  shown  that  the  chalk  is  ^ot  simply  one  continuous  and 
homogeneous  deposit,  but  oontains  evidence  of  considerable  oscillations, 
and  even  of  occasional  emersion  and  denudation  of  the  sea-fioor  on  which 
it  was  laid  down.  The  same  observer  believes  that  enormous  gaps 
occur  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  series  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  centre  and  south  of  France 
{poaiea,  p.  826). 

'  A.  J.  Jukct-Browne,  Geol.  Mag*  1880,  p.  25a 
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Following  the  modem  olasBification,  we  find  that  the  old  Bubdivisioii 
of  *'  Chalk  without  flints "  agrees  on  the  whole  "with  the  Tnronian 
section  of  the  system.  This  division,  as  above  remarked,  appears  in 
some  places  to  lie  unoonformably  upon  the  members  below  it,  from  -which 
it  is  further  separated  by  a  marked  zoological  break.  Nearly  all  the 
Oenomanian  species  now'^disappear  save  two  or  three  cosmopolitan  forms. 
The  echinoderms  and  brachiopods  are  entirely  replaced  by  new  species.^ 
Not  only  is  the  base  of  the  Turonian  group  defined  by  a  stratigrapbical 
hiatus,  but  its  summit  is  marked  by  the  Nodular  Chalk  of  Dover  and 
the  hard  Chalk-rock,  which  appear  to  indicate  another  stratigrapliical 
break  in  what  was  formerly  believed  to  be  an  uninterrupted  deposit 
of  chalk.  The  three  Turonian  palssontological  zones,  so  well  established 
in  France,  are  also  traceable  in  England.  As  exposed  in  the  splendid 
Kent  clifis,  the  base  of  the  English  beds  is  formed  by  a  well-marked 
band  (32  feet)  of  hard  gritty  chalk,  made  up  of  fragments  of  Inocerami 
and  other  organisms.  Fossils  are  here  scarce ;  they  include  Inoceramus 
lahiatm  (which  begins  here),  Bhynehonella  Cuvieri^  Eeh%noeonu8  gubrotundus^ 
Cardiaster  pygmeeus.  Above  this  basement  bed  lies  the  massive  chalk 
without  flints,  full  of  fragments  of  Inoceramus  lahiatuSy  with  J.  Cumeri, 
TerehraMa  semigloboBa,  Terehratidina  gracilis,  Echinoconus  aubrokmdm^  Ac. 
The  lower  70  feet  or  so  include  the  zone  of  Inoceramus  labiaUUy  the  next  90 
or  100  feet  that  of  Terehratulina  gracilis^BJid  the  upper  50  or  60  feet^  con- 
taining layers  of  black  flints,  that  of  Holaster  planus.  At  the  top  oooieB 
the  remarkably  constant  band  of  hard  cream-coloured  limestone  known 
as  the  "  Chalk-rock,"  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 
Its  upper  surface  is  generally  well  defined,  sometimes  even  suggestive  of 
having  been  eroded,  but  it  shades  down  into  the  lower  chalk.* 

Senonian  (Upper  Chalk  vfUh  flints). — This  massive  formation  is 
composed  of  white  pulverulent  and  usually  tolerably  pure  chalk,  with 
scattered  flints,  which,  being  arranged  in  the  lines  of  deposit,  serve  to 
indicate  the  otherwise  indistinct  stratification  of  the  mass.  It  has 
been  generally  regarded  by  English  geologists  as  a  single  formation, 
with  great  uniformity  of  lithological  characters  and  fossil  contents.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  however,  has  shown  toat  distinct  lithological  platforms  oocar 
in  it,  and  more  recent  researches,  especially  by  MM.  Hubert  and  Barrois, 
have  brought  to  light  the  same  zones  that  occur  in  the  Paris  basin.  Of 
these  the  lowest,  or  that  of  the  Miorasters  (Broadstairs  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's chalk),  is  most  widely  spread,  the  otoers  having  suffered  most 
from  denudation.  It  is  well  exposed  along  the  cliffs  of  l^ent  at  Dover, 
and  also  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  At  Margate  its  thickness  has  been 
ascertained  by  boring  to  be  265  feet.  It  contains  two  zones,  in  the 
lower  of  which  the  characteristic  urchin  is  Micraster  cor-testudinariumy 
while  in  the  upper  it  is  M»  cor-anguinum.  Near  the  top  of  the  Micraster 
group  of  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  lies  a  remarkable  seam  of  flint  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  forming  a  nearly  continuous  floor,  which 
has  been  traced  southwards  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  between  Deal  and 
Dover.  Again,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  the  same  horizon  in  the  chalk  is 
defined  by  a  corresponding  band  of  massive  flattened  flints.  The  traces  of 
emersion  and  erosion  observed  by  M.  Hebert  in  the  Paris  chalk  are 

>  Jukes-Browne,  Geol,  Mag,  1880,  p.  250. 

'  Whitaker,  Mem,  Oeoh  Surv.  iv.  p.  46.    JnkeB-Browne,  Oeol,  Mag,  1880,  p.  254.    A 
similar  band  occnra  in  Normandy. 
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regarded  by  Dr.  Barrois  as  equally  difltinct  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel  in  the  form  of  surfaces  of  hardened  and  corroded  chalk.  One 
of  these  surfaces  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  Micraster  group  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  where  it  consists  of  a  band  of  yellowish  hardened  and 
corroded  chalk  about  six  inches  thick,  containing  rolled  green-coated 
nodules  of  chalk.^  A  similar  hardened,  corroded,  tubular  band  forms 
the  same  limit  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Among  the  fossils  of  the  Micraster 
division  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Micraster  cor-testudinarium, 
M.  cor-anguinum,  ddaria  damgera,  Echinocorys  gtbfms,  Echinoeonw  conicus, 
JEpicuter  giblms,  Terehrattdina  gracilis^  Terebratula  semiglohom^  Ostrea 
vesicvJarU,  Inoceramus  involutua. 

The  middle  division,  or  Margate  chalk,  has  been  named  the  Marsupite 
zone  by  Dr.  Barrois  from  the  abundance  of  these  crinoids.  It  attains  a 
thickness  of  about  80  feet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  it  contains  few  or 
no  flints,  and  upwards  of  400  feet  in  the  Hampshire  basin,  where  flints 
are  numerous.  Among  its  fossils  are  Amorpho^pongia  ghboaa,  Bowrgikeii' 
crinus  ellipticuSy  Mar»wpite$  oma/u«,  M,  Millerij  Micraster  cor-angmnumy 
Echinoconus  conicus,  Eckinocorys  gibbuSy  Cidaris  clavigera,  C.  sceptriferay 
Thecideum  WetJierelU,  Terehraiula  semigldbasa,  Ehynchmella  pliccUiliSy  Tere- 
hrcUuUna  striata,  Spondylus  (^Lima)  spinosus,  8.  dutempleamts,  Pecten  eretosus^ 
Ostrea  vesicularisy  0.  JUppapodium^  Inoceramus  lingua  (and  several  others), 
Belemnites  veruSy  B,  Merceyi,  Ammonites  lepiophyUus, 

The  highest  remaining  group,  or  Norwich  chalk,  forms  ih^Belemnitella 
zone  so  well  marked  in  Qprthem  Europe.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  from 
100  to  160  feet  in  the  Hampshire  basin  TFortsdown  Chalk),  is  absent  from 
that  of  London,  but  reappears  in  Norfolk,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  de- 
velopment. It  is  at  Norwich  a  white  crumbling  chalk  with  layers  of 
black  flints.  Among  its  fossils  are  Parasmilia  centralis,  Trochosmilia  laxa, 
Cyphosoma  nuigmficum,  Salenia  geomeirica,  Eckinocorys  ovaius,  Bhynchonella 
octoplicata,  B.  linimta,  Terebratula  camea,  T.  obesa,  Ostrea  lunata,  Belemnitella 
mucronala^  B,  quadraia. 

The  uppermost  division,  or  Danian,  of  the  Continental  chalk  appears 
to  be  absent  in  England,  unless  its  lower  portions  are  represented  by 
some  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Norwich  chalk. 

The  Cretaceous  system  is  sparingly  represented  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Under  the  Tertiary  basaltic  plateau  of  Antrim  there  lies  an  interesting 
series  of  deposits  which  in  lithological  aspect  difler  greatly  from  their 
English  equivalents,  and  yet  from  their  fossil  contents  can  be  satisfac- 
torily paralleled  with  the  latter.     They  are  thus  arranged  :^ 


Hard  white  limestone    (>5  to  100   feet 

16     „ 
8  „       6J    „ 


>1  99 

Chloritic  chalk 


Chloritio    sand    and 
sandstone  8 


Grey  marls  and  yellow 
sandstones  3 


Glauconitic  sand 


» 


)> 


»» 


=  zone  of  Belemnitella   mncro- 
uata. 
Marsnpites. 
Miciasters 


16 


30 


G  .,     10 


»> 


11 
ft 


„       Holaster  planus.  (  S-^ 

„       Terebratolina  gracilis.  I  p  5 

\      ^ 

„       Holaster  snbglobosuB.     g  § 
„       Pecten  asper.  )  "  i 


'  Barrois,  Terrain  CrStac^de  VAnglekrre,  &c.,  1876,  p.  21. 
'  Barrois,  Op.  cit  p.  216. 
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In  the  west  of  Sootland  also  relics  of  the  same  type  of  Cretaceous 
formations  have  been  preserved  under  the  volcanic  plateaux  of  Mall 
and  Morven.  Thej  contain  the  following  subdivisions  in  desoending 
order  :* 

White  marly  and  sandy  beds  with  thin  seams  of  lignite' 20  feet 

Hard  white  chalk  with  JE^62em»<<e2Za  mtMM'onato,  &c 10    „ 

Thick  white  sandstones  with  oarbonaeeoos  matter 100    » 

Qlauoonitic  sands  and  shelly  limestones,  Pecten  asper,  Exogyra  eoniea, 

Jantra  qwnqueeoskUct,  Nautilus  dedcngehampnanu^  ^ 60    „ 

France  and  Belgiam.^ — The  Cretaceous  system  so  extensiTely  deve- 
loped in  western  Europe  is  distributed  in  large  basins,  which,  on  the 
whole,  correspond  with  those  of  the  chief  rivers.  Thus  in  France  there 
are  the  basins  of  the  Seine  or  of  Paris,  of  the  Loire  or  of  Touiaine,  of  the 
Bhone  or  of  Provence,  and  of  the  Oaronne  or  of  Aquitania,  including 
all  the  area  up  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  most  cases  these  areas 
present  such  litholc^oal  and  palsBontological  differences  in  their  Cre- 
taceous rocks  as  to  indicate  that  they  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
even  in  Cretaceous  times  distinct  basins  of  deposit. 

Neocomian* — ^A  threefold  subdivision  of  this  series  of  deposits  has 
been  traced  both  in  the  Paris  basin  and  in  the  southern  provinces.  The 
lowest  group,  in  Mame,  Haute  Mame,  Mouse,  <fec.,  consists  of  sands, 
marls,  spatangus-limestone  with  Spatangw^  Toxcuter  camplanatus,  Pema 
MuUetii,  and  oyster-days  {Ostrea  Leymerieiy  In  the  south  and  east  of 
France  it  assumes  much  greater  dimensions  and  consists  mainly  of  lime- 
stones, which  towards  the  base  contain  Terehratula  diphya  (janitor^  see  oiile, 
p.  800),  Ammonites  macilenius,  in  their  middle  portions  BekmniteB  dilatahu^ 
Ostrea  Couloni^  Spatcmgm,  and  in  their  higher  zones  Toxaster  eonydanahu^ 
The  middle  group,  or  **  Urgonien  "  of  D'Orbigny,  consists  of  fresh-water 
clays,  sands,  and  ironstones  in  the  northern  area,  but  in  the  sonth 
expands  into  a  massive  series  of  limestones  with  Chama  (Caproiina)  am-- 
monia,  Bequienia  (^Caprotina)  Lonsdaleii^  Pterocerns  pelctgi,  PanopBea  irregn- 
laris,  Terehratula  sella.  The  upper  group,  or  "  Aptien  "  of  D'Orbigny,  is 
composed  in  the  Paris  basin  of  plicatula-clays,  with  Oslrea  aquUa,  PUea- 
tula  placuneay  Exogyra  sinuaia,  ShynchoneUa  lata^  Ancyheeras  ma^ierofMomm^ 
Ammomtes  fissicostaius,  A,  nisuSy  and  in  Haute  Mame  contains  fresh-water 
beds  with  Paludina,  CyclaSy  &o. ;  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  it  consists  of 
marls  (Mames  aptiennes)  and  sandstones,  with  similar  fossils.    In  the 

'  Judd,  Q,  J.  Geol,  Soc.  xxxiv.  p.  786. 

'  The  Cretaceous  system  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  study  by  the  geologic 
of  France,  and  has  given  rise  to  considerable  diiferences  of  nomenolatare.  The  main 
formations  recogniz^  and  named  by  D'Orbigny  have  been  generally  adopted.  Bnt 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  names  and  limits  of  the  lesser  sroupe.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  excessive  elaboration  of  subdivisions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
classification  proposed  by  M.  Ooquand.  The  minor  sections  of  the  geological  record 
must  always  be  of  but  local  significance,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  when  they  are  treated 
as  of  any  higher  importance.  M.  Hubert  has  wisely  refrained  from  burdening  geological 
nomenclature  with  a  long  list  of  new  names  for  local  developments  of  strata,  oontenting 
liimself  with  employing  D'Orbigny's  names  for  the  formations,  and  subdividing  these 
into  upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  student  will  find  some  of  the  rival  syst^nsof  classi- 
fication collected  by  Mr.  Davidson,  Oeol.  Mag,  vi.  (1869). 

*  See  D*Archiac,  Mim,  Soc.  Gici,  France,  2e  s^r.  ii.  p.  1;  Raulin,  Op,  eU.  p.  219; 
Ebiay,  BuU,  8oe.  Q€oL  France,  2e  s^.  xvi.  p.  213;  xix.  p.  184 ;  Gornuel,  iuU.  Soe,  OeoL 
France,  2e  s^r.  xvii.  p.  742 ;  Be  s^r.  ii.  p.  371 ;  He'bert,  Op.  dt.  2e  s^r.  xxiv.  p.  823; 
xxviii.  p.  187 ;  zxix.  p.  894 ;  Goquand,  Op,  cit,  xxiii.  p.  561 ;  Rouville,  Op,  eit.  "^^ 
p.  723 ;  Bleicher,  Op,  cit.  3e  ser.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Toucas,  Op,  cit.  iv.  p.  315. 
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1  north  of  France  aad  Belgiam  the  Oretaoeous  sydtem  is  underlaid  by 

I  oertain  olays,  sands,  and  other  deposits  belonging  to  a  Continental  period 

I  of  older  date  than  the  submergence  of  that  region  beneath  the  sea  in 

which  were  deposited  the  uppermost  Neooomian  beds.  These  scattered 
Oontinental  deposits  have  been  grouped  under  the  name  of  Aaohenian.^ 
On  the  coast  the  Folkestone  type  of  Neocomian  beds  is  well  seen 
between  Boulogne  and  Calais. 

OavU  or  A^ian.^ — This  characteristic  and  easily-traced  subdivision  of 
the  Cretaceous  series  appears  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Folkestone  with 
the  same  lithological  and  palsdontologioal  features  as  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel.     The  pyritoas  clays  sweep  round  the  northern  and 
'  eastern  margin  of  the  great  Paris  basin,  and  appear  likewise  on  the  west 

near  Havre.    They  havie  also  been  found  in  deep  wells  around  Paris. 
'  They  contain  the  following  subdivisions  in  descending  order : 

8.  Zone  of  Ammoniles  inflattu — ^Glauconitio  olav  of  Sancerre,  Oohre  of  Pataare, 

Marls  of  Larrivour,  **  gaize  '*  (a  porous  sandstone  slightly  impregnated  with 

;  silica  soluble  in  alkali)  of  the  Argonne,  npper  clay  of  Wlssant,  &o.    It 

has  yielded  141  species  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Ammonitea  infiatus, 
A,  8plenden»,  A.  auritus^  Natitttw  radiaiuB,  HamUes  intermedius,  ifatiea 

?avUinay  BosteUaria  oarifioto,   Cardita  tenuioottciy  Inooeramw  sidoaius, 
^ecten  raulinianus,  Janira  quinquecostatc^  FUoalula,  pecHnoides^  Oftrea 
I  caruUieulata,  Tereltratula  dtUmnpleanaj  Kingena  lima. 

;  2.  Zone  of  Ammonites  interruptus,  consisting  of  dark  clays  with  nacreous 

shells,  sands,  and  sandstone.  Ammonites  interruptus,  A,  splendenSf  A,  latUus, 
>  A.  denarius,  Hamites  rotundatus,  Natioa  gauMna,  Cardita  tenuieostaj  /no- 

[  eeramus  eoneentricus,  PlicattUa  pictinoidest  &c. 

I  1.  Zone  of  Ammonites  mammiUaris — g^n  sand  sometimes  containing  phosphatic 

nodules — Ammonites   mammiUariSj  A.  ratdinianuSf  A,  Beudanti,  Ifatiea 
'  gavltina,  Pterooeras  hiearinatumt  Inoceramus  Salomoni,  Plicattda  radiola, 

I  BhynchoneUa  gitMana,  &c, 

f 

i  The  Ujpper  Cretaoeaue  rocks  of  France  have  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 

I  and  detailed  study  by  the  geologists  of  that  countiy.^    The  northern 

I  tracts  form  part  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin,  in  which  the  upper  Creta- 

ceous rocks  of  Belgium  and  England  were  laid  down.    The  same  palseon- 
I  tological  characters,  and  even  in  great  measure  the  same  lithological 

I  composition,  prevail  over  the  whole  of  that  wide  area,  which  belongs  to 

(  the  northern  Cretaceous  province  of  Europe.    Apparently  onlv  during 

I  the  early  part  of  the  Cenomanian  period,  that  of  the  Bouen  chalk,  did 

I  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin  communicate  with  the  wider  waters  to  the 

south,  which  were  bays  or  gulfs  freely  opening  to  the  main  Atlantic.    In 
I  these  tracts  a  notably  distinct  type  of  Cretaceous  deposits  was  accumu- 

j  lated,  which,  being  that  of  the  main  ocean,  covers  a  much  larger  geo- 

I  graphical  area  and  contains  a  much  more  widely  diffused  fauna  than  are 

<  presented  by  the  more  limited  and  isolated  northern  basin.     There  are 

'  few  more  striking  contrasts  between  contemporaneously  formed  rocks  in 

■  ^  On  the  Aachenian  deposits  see  Dumont,  Terrains  Cr4t€u^  et  Tertiaires  (edited  by 

I  M.  Mourlon,  1878).  toL  i.  pp.  11-52. 

I  '  See  besides  the  works  already  cited,  Borzois,  BuU.  8oc,  04ol.  Franeej  2e  s^r.  iii. 

'  707;  Ann,  Soc.  G4ci»  du  Nord,  ii.  p.  1;  Renevier,  BuU.  8oc,  G^oL  France.  2e  s^r. 

iii.  704. 

*  Notably  by  MM.  Hebert,  Toncas,  Coqnand,  and  Ck)muel.  As  already  stated  con- 
siderable differences  exist  among  French  and  Swiss  geologists  as  to  the  nomendaturo 
and  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  upper  Cretaceous  formations,  arising  doubtless 
bi  great  part  from  the  varying  aspect  of  the  rooks  themselves  according  to  the  region 
in  which  they  are  studied.    I  have  foUowed  mainly  M,  H^rt 
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adjacent  areas  of  deposit  than  that  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traTeller 
who  crosses  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the  Loire  and  G^aronnet 
In  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium  soft  white  chalk  covers  wide  tracta 
presenting  the  same  lithological  and  soenic  characters  as  in  England. 
In  the  centre  and  sonth  of  France  the  soft  chalk  is  replaced  by  hard 
limestone,  with  comparatively  few  sandy  or  clayey  beds.  This  mass  of 
limestone  attains  its  greatest  development  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  where  it  is  said  to  be  about  800  feet  thick. 
The  lithological  differences,  however,  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the 
fossils.  In  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  the  singular  mol- 
luscan  family  of  the  Hippuritidsa  or  Jaudktes  appears  only  oooaaionally  and 
sporadically  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  as  if  a  stray  individual  had  from 
time  to  time  found  its  way  into  the  region,  but  without  being  able  to  eata- 
blish  a  colony  there.  In  the  south  of  France,  however,  the  hippurites 
occur  in  prodigious  quantity,  often  mainly  composing  the  limestones,  henoe 
called  hippurite  limestone  (Budisten-Kalk).  They  attained  a  great  size, 
and  seem  to  have  grown  on  immense  banks  like  our  modem  oyster.  They 
appear  in  successive  species  on  the  different  stages  of  the  Cretaoeons 
system,  and  can  be  used  for  marking  palsdontological  horizons,  aa  the 
cephalopods  are  employed  elsewhere.  But  while  these  lamellibranchs 
played  so  important  a  part  throughout  the  Cretaceous  period  in  the  sonth 
of  France,  the  numerous  ammonites  and  belemnites,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Chalk  in  England,  were  comparatively  rate  there.  The  very  dis- 
tinctive type  of  hippurite  limestone  has  so  much  wider  an  extension 
than  the  northern  or  Chalk  type  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  system  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  really  the  normal  development.  It  ranges  through 
the  Alps  into  Dalmatia,  and  round  the  great  Mediterranean  basin  far 
into  Asia. 

Cenomanian  (Craie  glauconieuse). — According  to  the  classification  of 
M.  Hebert  this  formation  is  composed  of  two  groups :  1st,  Lower  or 
Bouen  chalk,  equivalent  to  the  upper  greensand  and  grey  chalk  of 
England.  In  the  northern  region  of  France  and  Belgium  it  oonsists  of 
the  following  subdivisions :  a.  a  lower  group  or  assise  of  glauconitic  beds 
like  the  English  upper  greensand,  containing  Ammonites  inflaius  below 
and  Pecten  asper  above ;  h.  Middle  glauconitic  chalk  with  TurrUttes  tuber- 
eulatuSf  Holaster  carincUuSy  &c.,  probably  equivalent  to  the  English 
Chloritic  Marl  and  Chalk  Marl ;  c.  Upper  hard,  somewhat  ai^illaoeons, 
grey  chalk  with  Holaster  subghbosus;  the  threefold  subdivision  of  this 
assise  already  given  is  well  developed  in  the  north  of  France ;  d.  Calca- 
reous marls  with  Belemnites  plenus»  2nd.  Upper  or  marine  sandstone ; 
according  to  M.  Hubert  this  group  is  wanting  in  the  northern  region  of 
France,  England,  and  Belgium.  In  the  old  province  of  Maine  it  con- 
sists of  sands  and  marls  with  Anorthopygus  orbicularis,  Exogyra  (Oaired) 
colufiibay  Trigonia,  and  Ostrea.  Further  south  these  strata  are  replaced 
by  limestones  with  hippurites  (Caprina  adversa),  which  extend  up  into 
the  Pyrenees  and  eastwards  across  the  Bhine  into  Provence.^ 

Turonian  (Craie  Mameuse). — This  formation  presents  a  very  different 
facies  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  examined.  In  Ihe 
northern  basin,  according  to  M.  Hubert,  only  its  lower  portions  occur, 
separated  by  a  notable  hiatus  from  the  base  of  the  Senonian  series* 

>  See  a  memoir  on  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rooks  of  the  basin  of  Ucfaauz  (Pioyence)  by 
H^ert  and  Toucas,  Ann,  Soienoet  G46L  yu  C1875). 
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and  consisting  of  marly  chalk  ^ith  Inoceramm  Idbiatua^  L  Bron^iartiy 
Ammonites  nodoaoidea,  A.  peramplua^  Terehraiulina  gr<icilis.  He  places  the 
zone  of  Holaster  planus  at  the  base  of  the  Senoniau  groups,  and  believes 
that  in  the  hiatus  between  it  and  the  Turonian  beds  below  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turonian  series  is  really  wanting  in  the  north.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Barrois  suid  others  would  rather  regard  the  zone  of  Holaster 
planus  as  the  top  of  the  Turonian  series.  In  the  north  of  France,  as 
in  England,  it  is  a  division  of  the  White  Chalk,  containing  Ammonites 
peramplus,  Seaphites  Geinitzii,  Spondylus  ^nosus^  Inoceramus  insBquivalviSy 
Terebratvia  semiglobosa^  Holaster  plajDUS,  Ventriculites  monUiferus^  <&o.  Strata 
with  Inoceramus  labiaius,  marking  the  base  of  the  Turonian  groups,  can 
be  traced  through  the  south  and  south-east  of  France  into  Switzerland. 
These  are  overlaid  by  marls,  sandstones,  and  massive  limestones  with 
Exogyra  {Ostrea^coluni)a  and  enormous  numbers  of  hippurites  (Hippurites 
comuvaccinwnij  JRadiolites  corttupcutorisj  &o.).  These  hippurite  limestones 
sweep  across  the  centre  of  Europe  and  along  both  sides  of  the  great 
Mediterranean  basin  into  Asia,  forming  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
landmarks  for  the  Cretaceous  system. 

Senonian, — This  formation  is  most  fully  developed  in  the  northei-n 
basin,  where  it  consists  mainly  of  white  chalk  separable  into  the  two 
divisions  of,  1st,  Micraster  group,  composed  of  chalk  beds,  in  the  lower  of 
which  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  and  in  the  upper  M.  cor-anguinum  is  the 
prevalent  urchin.  The  same  palaeontological  fades  occurs  in  this  and  the 
other  group  as  in  the  corresponding  strata  of  England  already  described. 
2nd.  Belemnitella  group  with  B,  quadraia  in  a  lower  zone,  and  JS.  mucro- 
nata  (Meudon  chalk)  in  a  higher.  In  the  south  and  south-east  of  France 
the  corresponding  beds  are  partly  marine,  partly  fresh-water,  and  contain 
beds  of  lignite. 

Banian. — This  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  system  appears  to  be 
developed  only  in  the  northern  basin.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
and  in  the  Departments  of  Oise  and  Mame  a  rock  long  known  as  the 
Fisolitic  Limestone  occurs  in  patches,  lying  unconformably  on  the  White 
Chalk.  The  long  interval  which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  highest 
Senonian  beds  and  this  limestone  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  evidence 
of  great  erosion  of  the  chalk  previous  to  the  deposit  of  the  limestone, 
but  also  by  the  marked  paleaontological  break  between  the  two  rocks. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  fossils  resembles  that  of  the  older  Tertiary  for- 
mations, but  among  them  are  some  undoubted  Cretaceous  species.  In 
the  south-east  of  Belgium  the  Danian  series  is  well  exposed,  resting  un- 
conformably on  a  denuded  surface  of  chalk.  In  Hainault  it  consists  of 
successive  bands  of  yellowish  or  greyish  chalk,  between  some  of  which 
there  are  surfaces  of  denudation,  with  perforations  of  boring  molluscs,  so 
that  it  contains  the  records  of  a  prolonged  period  (chalk  of  St.  Yaast, 
Obourg,  Nouvelles,  Spienne,  and  Ciply).  Among  the  fossils  are  Betem- 
nitella  mueronata,  Baculites  Faujasii,  Nautilus  Bekayi  (but  no  Ammonites, 
HamiteSj  or  Turrilites\  Inoceramus  Ouvieri,  Ostrea  flaheUiformis,  0.  lateralis, 
0,  vesicularis.  Crania  tgnabergensis^  Terehraiulina  striata^  Fissurirostra  PaUssii 
(characteristic),  Badiolites  dplyanus,  Eschara  several  species  and  in  great 
numbers,  Ananchytes  oi)atus,  Holaster  granulosus.  The  well-known  chalk 
of  Maestricht  is  equivalent  to  part  of  these  strata,  but  appears  to 
embrace  also  a  higher  horizon  containing  Hemipneustes  slriaio-radiatusy 
Crania  ignabergensis,  Terehrakdina  siriaitty  Fissurirostra  pectiniformis,  Ostrea 
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lunata,  0.  vesicularia,  Janira  quadricostata,  and  nnmerotiB  remains  of 
saurus  and  of  cHelonians,  together  with  VoltUa^  Fcudolaria^  and  other 
characteristieally  Tertiary  genera  of  molluscs.^  Similar  strata  and 
fossils  oocnr  at  Faxoe,  Denmark.  The  terrestrial  flora  in  the  hig;he8t 
Cretaoeons  series  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  803). 
Germany. — The  Cretaoeons  deposits  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the 
south  of  Sweden  were  aoonmnlated  in  the  same  northern  province  with 
those  of  Britain,  the  north  of  France,  and  Belgium,  for  they  present  on 
the  whole  the  same  palaeontological  suooession  and  even  to  a  oonsiderable 
extent  the  same  lithological  characters.  It  would  appear  that  the  western 
part  of  this  region  began  to  subside  before  the  eastern,  and  attained  a  greater 
amount  of  depression  beneath  the  sea.  In  proof  of  this  statement  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Neocomian  clays  of  the  north  of  England  extend 
as  far  as  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  but  are  absent  from  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  In  north-west  Grermany 
Neocomian  strata  under  the  name  of  Hils  appear  at  many  points  between 
the  Isle  of  Heligoland  (where  representatives  of  part  of  the  Speeton 
clay  and  the  Hunstanton  red  chalk  occur),  and  the  east  of  Brunswick, 
indicative  of  what  was,  doubtless,  originally  continuous  deposit.  In 
Hanover  they  consist  of  a  lower  series  of  conglomerates  (Hils-conglome- 
rat),  and  an  upper  ^roup  of  clays  (Hils-thon).  Appearing  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills  which  rise  out  of  the  great  drift-covered  plains,  they  attain 
their  completest  development  in  Brunswick,  where  tney«  attain  a  total 
thickness  of  450  feet,  and  consist  of  a  lower  group  of  limestone  and 
sandy  marls,  with  Taxaeter  complanatuSj  Exogyra  Couloni  (jsinuata\  AmmO' 
mtes  hidichatomus,  A.  astierianua^  and  many  other  fossils ;  a  middle  gitmp 
of  dark  blue  clays  vrith  Belemnites  hrunsmcensis,  Ammonites  nimw,  AntyUh 
eeras  Emmerici,  Exogyra  Cotdoni  (jnnuaia),  drc,  and  an  upper  group  of  dark 
and  whitish  marly  clays  with  Ammonites  Martini^  A.  Dethayed^  A.  nimu^ 
Belemnites  Ewaldi,  Toxoceras  royerianum^  Crioceras,  ^.*  Below  the  Hils- 
thon  in  Westphalia,  the  Harz,  and  Hanover,  the  lower  parts  of  the  true 
marine  Neocomian  series  are  replaced  by  a  massive  fluviatile  formation 
corresponding  to  the  English  Wealden,  and  divisible  into  two  groups  : 
1st,  Diester  sandstone  (600  feet),  like  the  Hastings  sand  of  England, 
consisting  of  fine  light  yellow  or  grey  sandstone,  dark  shales,  and  seams 
of  coal  varying  from  mere  partings  up  to  workable  seams  of  three  and  even 
«  more  than  six  feet  in  thicraess.  These  strata  are  full  of  remains  of  terres- 
trial vegetation  {Equisetum,  Botera,  Oleandrideum,  Lcuxopteris^  SagenopieriSj 
AnomozamteSj  PterophyUwn,  Podozamites^  and  a  few  conifers),  also  shells  of 
fresh-water  genera  (Oyrena^  Paludina),  cyprids,  and  remains  of  L^- 
dotus  and  other  fishes ;  2nd,  Weald  clay  (65  to  100  feet)  with  thin  layers 
of  sandy  limestone  (^Oyrena^  Cyclas,  Unto,  Mekmia,  Cypris,  &c.').  The 
Gault  or  Albian  of  north-western  Qermany  consists,  according  to  Yon 
Strombeck,  of  two  groups  of  strata.  The  lower  of  these,  apparently 
unrepresented  in  England,  consists  of  a  lower  clay  with  the  zone  of  Ammo- 
nites miUetianus^  and  an  upper  clay  with  Ammonites  tardefureatiw.    The 

>  Dumont,  M^m.  Terrains  Cr^taees,  ftc,  1878.    Mourlon,  GM.  de  la  Belgiqacy  1880. 

*  Yon  Strombeok,  ZeUtch,  DeuJUch,  Oeol,  Oes,  i.  p.  462;  xiii.  20;  N.  Jahrb.  1855, 
pp.  159,  644 ;  Jadd,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc  xxvi.  p.  843. 

*  W.  Dunker,  U^ber  den  norddetUsch,  Walderthon,  u.  c.  w,,  Oaasel,  1844;  Danker 
and  Yon  Meyer,  Monographie  der  norddeutsch.  Walderhildungf  u.  s.  to.,  Branswick,  1846; 
Heinrich  Credner,  Ueber  die  Oliderung  der  oheren  Jura  und  der  WealdenbQdung  in 
nordwetUichen  Deutschlandt  Prague,  1863. 
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higher  oontainB  at  its  base  a  day  with  Behmniiei  minimus,  and  at  its  top 
the  widely  diffused  and  chaiacteristio  ''  Flammenmergel " — a  pale  olay 
with  dark  flame-like  streaks  containing  the  zone  of  Ammonites  infiakus,^ 

The  npper  Cretaoeons  rooks  of  Grermany  present  the  greatest  litho- 
logical  contrast  to  those  of  Franoe  and  ihigland,  yet  they  contain  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  same  fossils  as  to  show  tbat  they  belong  to  the 
same  period,  and  the  same  area  of  deposit.  The  Genomanian  forma- 
tion consists  in  Hanover  of  earthy  limestones  and  marls,  which  traced 
southward  are  replaced  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  by  glauconitic  sandstones 
(Unter-Quader^  and  limestone  ^Unter-Planerkalk).  The  lowest  parts  of 
the  formation  in  the  Saxon,  Bonemian,  and  Moravian  areas  are  marked 
by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  clays,  shales,  and  even  thin  seams  of  coal 
(Fflanzen-Quader),  containing  abundant  remains  of  a  terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion which  possesses  great  interest,  as  it  contains  the  oldest  known  forms 
of  hard-wood  trees  (willow,  ash,  elm,  laurel,  &c.).  The  Turonian  beds, 
traced  eastwards,  from  their  chalky  and  marly  condition  in  the  Anglo- 
Parisian  Cretaoeons  basin,  change  in  character,  until  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  they  consist  of  massive  sandstones  (Mittel-Quader)  with 
limestones  and  marls  (Mittel-Flaner).  In  these  strata  the  occurrence 
of  such  fossils  as  Inoceramus  labiatas^  L  Brongniarti^  Ammonites  peramflus^ 
Scaphites  Oeinitziit  Spandylus  (lima)  «pinomw,  Tere^atida  semigtobosa^  &c*, 
shows  their  relation  to  the  Turonian  of  the  west.  The  Senonian  group 
presents  a  yet  more  extraordinary  variation  in  its  eastern  prolongation. 
The  soft  upper  chalk  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  traced  into 
Westphalia,  passes  into  san£i,  sandstones,  and  calcareous  marls,  tiie 
sandy  strata  increasing  southwards  till  they  assume  the  gigantic  dimen- 
sions which  the^  present  in  the  gorge  of  ike  Elbe  and  throughout  the 
picturesque  region  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland  (Ober-Quader).  llie 
horizon  of  these  strata  is  weU  shown  by  such  fossils  as  BelemniteUa 
guadrata,  B»  mucroncUa^  Nautilus  danicuSf  Marsupites  omaius^  Bourgueticrinus 
ellipticus^  Crania  ignabergensis,  &o. 

Switzerland  and  the  Chain  of  the  Alps.^ — This  area  is  included 
in  the  southern  basin  of  deposit.  In  Switzerland  the  Neooomian  groups 
are  so  well  developed  that  they  have  thence  received  their  collective 
name,  llieir  average  thickness  there  in  the  region  of  the  Jura  is  about 
130  feet,  but  they  greatly  exceed  this  in  the  Neufchatel  district.  They 
consist  of  blue  marls  (Mames  de  Hauterive)  with  Taxaster  eomplcmatus^ 
Bhynchonella  depressa,  &a,  surmounted  by  a  yellow  bedded  limestone*^ 
In  the  Alpine  region  the  Neooomian  formation  is  represented  by  several* 
hundred  feet  of  mark  and  limestones,  which  form  a  conspicuous  band  in 
the  mountainous  range  separating  Berne  from  Wallis,  and  thence  into 
Eastern  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Alps  (Spatangenkalk,  Schratten- 
kalk).  Some  of  these  massive  limestones  are  fall  of  hippurites  of  the 
Caprina  group  (Caprotinenkalk  with  (Japroiina  Lonsdalei,  Bcidiolites 
neocomiensisj^  &c.),  others  abound  in  polyzoa  ^Bryozoenkalk),  others  in 
foraminifera  rOrbitolitenkalk).  The  Oault  is  recognizable  as  a  thin 
band  of  greenish  sandstone  and  marls,  which  have  long  been  known  for 
their  numerous  fossils  (Perte  du  Bhdne,  St.  Croix).  Tney  are  traceable 
in  the  Swiss  Jura  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy.     In  the  Yorarlberg  and 

>  Oed,  Mag.  vi.  (1869),  p.  261. 

'  Studer's  Qeologie  der  Schweiz;  Giimbel,  Cf^ognoititehs  Betehreib,  Bayer.  Alpen, 
vol.  i.  p.  517  ei  teg. ;  Oeoanottisrihe  BuckreSb,  des  Ostbayer,  Chrenzeg^rg,  1868,  p.  697 ; 
Yon  Qauor's  Die  Oeclogte  der  Oetterr,  Ungar,  Monarekie,  1878,  p.  505,  et  teq. 
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Bayarian  Alps  their  plaoe  in  taken  by  caloareons  glanoonitic  beds  and 
the  Turrilite  greensand  (T.  Bergeri);  but  in  the  eastern  Alps  thej 
have  not  been  recognized. 

c.ii  One  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  the  Alpine  regions  is  the 
enormous  mass  of  sandstone  which,  under  the  names  of  Flysoh  and 
Vienna  sandstone,  stretches  from  the  sonth-weet  of  Switzerland  through 
the  northern  zone  of  the  mountains  to  the  plains  of  the  Danube  at 
Vienna.     Fossils  are  exceedingly  rare  in  these  rocks,  the  most  freqimnt 
being  fdooids,  which  afiEbrd  no  clue  to  the  geological  age  of  their  enclosing 
sixata.     That  the  older  portions  in  the  eastern  Alps  are  Cretaceoiifl, 
however,  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  occasional  Inoeerami^ 
and  by  their  interstratification  with  true  Neocomian  limestone  ^Apty- 
chenkalk).     The  definite  subdivisions  of  the  Anglo-Parisian    Upper 
Cretaceous  rocks  cannot  be  applied  to  the  structure  of  the  Alps,  where 
the  formations  are  of  a  massive  and  unusually  calcareous  nature.     In 
the  Vorarlberg  they  consist  of  massive  limestones  (Seewenkalk)  and 
marls  (Seewenmergel),  with  Ammonites  ManielUf  ThirrUites  cost<UuSf  Inoee- 
ramus  striatus^  Holaater  carinatuSf  &o.    In  the  north-eastern  Alps  tbey 
present  a  remarkable  fades  in  the  Gosau  beds,  consisting  of  a  variable 
and  locally  developed  group  of  marine  marls,  sandstones,  and  limestones, 
with  occasional  intercalations  of  coal-bearing  fresh-water  beds.     These 
strata  rest  unconformably  on  all  rocks  more  ancient  than  themselves, 
even  on  older  Cretaceous  groups.     They  have  yielded  about  500  speoies 
of  fossils,  of  which  only  about  120  are  found  outside  of  the  Alpine  region, 
chiefly  in  Turonian,  partly  in  Senonian  strata.     Much  discussion  and  a 
copious  literature  has  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  these  deposits.^ 
The  loosely  imbedded  shells  suggested  a  Tertiary  age  for  the  strata; 
but  their  banks  of  corals,  sheets  of  orbitolite-  and  hippurite-limestone, 
and  beds  of  marl  with  Ammonites,  Inocerami,  and  other  truly  Oretaoeoos 
forms,  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  really  upper  Cretaceous  age. 
Among  their  subdivisions  the  zone  of  Hippurites  comuMuxinum  is  recogniz- 
able.   From  some  lacustrine  beds  of  tms  age,  near  Wiener  Neustadt,  a 
large   collection   of  reptilian    remains    has  been  obtained,  including 
deinosaurs,  chelonians,  a  crocodile,  a  lizard,  and  a  pterodactyle— in  all 
fourteen  genera  and  eighteen  species.^  Probably  more  or  less  equival^it 
to  the  Gosau  beds  are  the  massive  hippurite-limestones  and  certain 
marls  containing  Belemnitella  mucronata,  Ananchytes  ovctiua^  <&c.,  of  the 
Salzkammergut  and  Bavarian  Alps.^    The  upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
the  south-eastern  Alps  are  distinguished  by  their  hippurite-limestones 
(Budistenkalk)  with  shells  of  the  Mippwriies  and  B(idiolite8  groups,  while 
the  lower  Cretaceous  limestones  are  marked  by  those  of  the  Caprina  group 
(Caprotinenkalk).      They  form  ranges  of  bare  white,  rocl^,  treeless 
mountains  perforated  with  tunnels  and  passages  (DoHnen). 

Basin  of  the  Mediterranean. — The  southern  type  of  the  Cre- 
taceous system  attains  a  great  development  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 

^  See  among  other  memoirs,  Sedgwick  and  Muichison,  Trans,  QtoL  8oc  2nd 
ser.  iii ;  Benss,  Denksckrift  Akad.  Wien.  vii.  1 ;  8Uzb,  Akad.  Wien.  xi  882;  StoUctka, 
Siid).  Akad,  Wien,  xxviii.  482 ;  lii  1 ;  Zekeli,  Abhandl.  GeU,  BetdshsoMt.  Wien.  t  1 ; 
F.  Ton  Hauer,  SUzb.  Akad.  Wien,  liii.  800;  PalsBont  Oesterreich.  i.  7;  IHe  Geologie^ 
p.  516 ;  Zittell,  DenktehH/t,  Akad,  Wien.  xxiv.  105 ;  xxv.  77 ;  Bunzel,  Abhandl  GcoL 
Sekhaantt,  v.  1 ;  GUmbel,  Geognostieche  Beechreib,  Bayerisch,  Alpen,  1861,  p.  517,  c<  sea. 

*  Seeler,  Q,  /.  Oed,  8oo,  1881^  p.  620.  :■■ 

*  See  Gumbel,  Op.  eit  lie  gives  a  table  of  oonelations  for  the  European  Cretaceous 
rocks  with  those  of  Bavaria  in  his  Geognost,  Betehreib,  0$tbayer,  GrentgA,  p.  700, 701. 
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ranean  basin.  The  hippnrite  limestones  of  the  south  and  south-east  of 
France  are  prolonged  into  Italy  and  Greece,  whence  they  range  into  Asia 
Minor  and  into  Asia.  Cretaceous  formations  appear  likewise  in  SicUv 
and  coyer  a  vast  area  in  the  north  of  Africa.  In  the  desert  region  soutn 
of  Algiers  they  extend  as  vast  plateaux  with  sinuous  lines  of  terraced 
escarpments.^ 

India. — The  hippurite  limestone  of  south-eastern  Europe  is  pro- 
longed into  Asia  Minor,  and  occupies  a  vast  area  in  Persia.    It  has  been 
detected  here  and  there  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  fragmentary 
outHers.   Southward  of  these  marine  strata  there  appears  to  have  existed 
in  Cretaceous  times  a  wide  tract  of  land  corresponding  on  the  whole  with 
the  present  area  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  but  not  improbably  stretching 
south-westwards  so  as  to  unite  with  Africa.     On  the  south-eastern  side 
of  this  area  the  Cretcbceous  sea  extended,  for  near  Trichinopoly  and 
Pondicherry  a  series  of  marine  deposits  occur  corresponding  to  the 
European  Upper  Ci-etaceous  formations,  with  which  they  have  16  per 
cent,  of  fossil  species  in  common.    Similar  strata  with  many  of  the 
same  fossils  occur  on  the  African  coast  in  NataL     The  most  remarkable 
episode  of  Cretaceous  times  in  the  Indian  area  was  undoubtedly  the 
colossal  outpouring  of  the  Deccan  basalts.     These  rocks,  lying  in  hori- 
zontal, or  nearly  horizontal,  sheets,  attain  a  vertical  thickness  of  from 
4000  to  6000  feet,  and  where  thickest  6000  feet  or  more.  They  cover  an 
area  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  though  their  limits  have  no 
doubt  been  reduced  by  denudation.     Their  oldest  beds  lie  slightly 
unconformably  on  Cenomanian  rocks,  and  in  some  places  appear  to  be 
regularly  interstratified  with  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  strata.    The 
occurrence  of  remains  of  fresh-water  molluscs,  land-plants,  and  insects, 
both  in  the  lowest  and  highest  parts  of  the  volcanic  series,  proves  that 
the  lavas  must  have  been  subaerial.    This  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
outpourings  of  volcanic  matter  in  the  world.' 

North  America. — ^Becent  surveys  of  the  western  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  of  British  Columbia  have  greatly  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Cretaceous  system  on  the  American  continent,  where  it  is 
now  known  to  cover  a  vast  expanse  of  surface,  and  to  reach  an  enormous 
thickness.  Sparingly  developed  in  the  eastern  States,  from  New  Jersey 
into  South  Carolina,  it  spreads  out  over  a  wide  area  in  the  south,  stretch- 
ing round  the  end  of  the  long  Paheozoic  ridge  from  Georgia  through 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio ;  and  reappearing  from  under  the 
Tertiary  formations  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  over  a  large  space 
in  Texas  and  the  south-west.  Its  greatest  development  is  reached  in 
the  western  States  and  Territories  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region — 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  whence  it  ranges  northward  into  British 
America,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  prairie  country 
between  Manitoba  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  extending  westwards 
even  as  far  as  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  where  it  is  well  developed.  It 
has  a  prodigious  northward  extension,  for  it  has  been  detected  in  Arctic 
America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  Biver,  and  in  northern 
Greenland. 

Towards  the  south  over  the  site  of  Texas,  the  Cretaceous  sea  appears  to 
have  been  deeper  and  clearer  than  elsewhere  in  the  American  region,  for 

1  Coquand,  Description  g€d.  et  paleontol.  de  la  r^fion  sud  de  la  Province  de  Con' 
stantirif  1862 ;  RoUand,  BuU,  Soc.  GedL  Franoet  3e  s^r.  ix.  508. 
*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  OeoHogy  of  Indian  see  arde,  p.  258. 
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its  preeence  is  recorded  chiefly  by  limestones,  among  whicli  ooonr  almn- 
dant  hippurites  {Caprotina,  Cajprina)  and  foraminifera  (OrbtMifef). 
Northwards  the  strata  are  chiefly  sandy,  and  present  alternations  of  marine 
and  tenestrial  conditions,  pointing  to  oscillations  which  emeciaUy 
affected  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  western  regions.  The  greatest  deTelop- 
ment  of  the  system  is  to  be  seen  in  the  north  of  Utah  and  in  Wyoming, 
where  it  presents  a  continuons  series  of  deposits  unbroken  by  any  mioon- 
foimability  for  a  thickness  of  from  11,000  to  13,000  feet.  The  following 
table  shows  the  character  of  these  deposits  in  descending  order : 

Laramie  (Llgnitic)  group. — ^Buff  and  grey  sandstoDes,  with  bands  of  dark  dayB 
and  immerouB  ooal-seams,  containing  abundant  terrestrial  vegetation  of  Ter- 
tiary types,  marine  and  braokish-water  molluscs  {Arnmonitet  lobatus,  Inooeror 
mu»  prciblematiew,  Oatrea  eongesta^  Cyrena  CarUoni,  Fhwa^  Valvatat  &o.\  and 
remains  of  fishes  (BeryXt  Lepidokui),  turtles  (Trionyx^  &»ys,  ComptemytX  and 
reptiles  {Crooodiltu,  Agathaumas,  &c.).     This  group  is  by  some  geologists 
placed  in  the  Tertiary  series,  or  as  a  passage  series  between  the  Gretaoeous 
and  Eocene  systems  (see  below).    Thickness  in  Green  Biver  basin  5000  feet. 
Fox  HiUs  group. — Grey,  rusty,  and  buff  sandstones,  with  numerous  beds  of 
coal  and  interstratifications  of  strata  containing  marine  shells  (Bdemmi^ia, 
Nautilus^  Ammonites^  Baculite$f  Maia$auru$^  &cJ),    Thickness  on  the  great 
plaios  1500  feet,  which  in  the  Green  River  basin  expands  to  3000  to  4000 
feet. 
Colorado  group. — Calcareous  shales  and  clays  with  a  central  sandy  series,  and 
in  the  Wahsatch  region,  seams  of  coal  as  well  as  fluviatile  and  marine  shelU. 
Thickness  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  800  to  1000  feet,  but  westwards  in 
the  region  of  the  Uinta  and  Wahsatch  Mountains  .     2000  feet. 

This  group  has  been  proposed  and  named  by  Dr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Clarenoe 
King  to  include  the  following  sub-groups  in  the  original  classification  of 
Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden  in  the  Missouri  region : 
Fort  Pierre  sub-group. — Carbonaceous  shales,  marls,  and  clays  ( JnoeertMttis 
Barahiniy  Baaditee  ovatus,  Scaphiies  nodosus,  Ammonitea,  Ostrea  con- 
gesta,  &c.). 
Niobrara  sub-group.— Chalky  marls  and  bituminous  limestones  {BacuHtet^ 

InooeramuB  deformU^  I.  problematieu$,  Odrea  eongettci,  fish  remains)^ 
Fort  Benton  suo-group.— Shales,  clays,  and  limestones  (SoaphiUs  tcarrsii- 
ensiSf  Ammonitea^  Prionocydcu  Wodgari,  Ostrea  congeM). 
Dakoiah  Group,  composed  of  a  persistent  basal  conglomerate  (which  is  200 
feet  thick  and  very  coarse  in  the  Wahsatch  region)  OYerlaid  by  yellow  and 
grey  massive  sandstone?,  sometimes  with  days  and  seams  of  ooal  or  lignite 
(Dicotyledonous   leaves   in    ereat   numbers,   InoceramuB^    Cardium^   &u.}. 
Thickness  400  feet  and  upwards.^ 

The  extraordinary  palsBontological  richness  of  these  western  Creta- 
ceous deposits  has  been  already  referred  to.  They  contain  the  earUest 
dicotyledonous  plants  yet  found  on  this  continent,  upwards  of  100 
species  having  been  named,  of  which  one-half  were  allied  to  liwin^ 
American  forms.  Amon^  them  are  species  of  oak,  willow,  poplar,  beeoh, 
elm,  dogwood,  maple,  hickory,  fig,  cinnamon,  laurel,  smilax,  tuHp-tree, 
sassafras,  sequoia,  American  palm  (Sabal),  and  cycads.  The  more  cha- 
racteristic moUusca  are  species  of  Terebraiula,  Ostrea,  Oryphssa^  Exogyra^ 
Ifwceramtu,  Hippurites^  Badiolites,  Ammaniies,  Scaphites,  Hamiies^  Baculit€$^ 
BdemniteSy  Ancyheeras,  and  Turrilitea.  Of  the  fishes  of  the  Cretaceous 
sea  many  species  are  known,  oomprisine  large  predaceous  repreeenta- 
tiyes  of  modem  or  osseous  types  like  the  salmon  and  saury,  though 
cestracionts  and  ganoids  still  flourished.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  organic  contents  of  these  beds  is  the  extraordinary  number 

»  Hayden's  BeporU  of  Oeographieal  and  Geological  8urvey$  of  Western  Terrii4>rits  ; 
King's  GeologieaLaepori  of  Exploration  of  ^th  paraJlely  vol.  i. 
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and  variety  of  the  reptilian  remains,  to.  which  reference  has  been  already 
made  (p.  810,  811).  Some  of  the  earliest  types  of  birds  also  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  important  strata. 

No  qnestion  in  American  geology  has  in  recent  years  given  rise 
to  more  controversy  thsm  the  place  which  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Laramie  or  Lignitic  group,  whether  in  the  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  series. 
The  group  consists  mainly  of  lacustrine  strata,  with  occasional  brackish- 
water  and  marine  bands.  While  the  moUusca  in  some  of  the  shell- 
bearing  beds  comprise  species  of  Tnocercumu^  Anchura^  Oyrodes,  Cardium^ 
CyrenOy  M^mpm,  Oatrea,  and  Anomia,  in  others  they  belong  to  the  modern 
lacustrine  and  fluviatile  genera  Physa,  VcUviUa,  Cyrena^  Corhula^  Unio. 
The  abundant  terrestrial  flora  resembles  in  many  respects  the  present 
flora  of  North  America.  A  few  of  the  plants  are  common  to  the  Middle 
Tertiary  flora  of  Europe,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  met  with 
in  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Some  of  the  seams  of 
vegetable  matter  are  true  bituminous  coals  and  even  anthracites.  Ac- 
cording to  Cope,  the  vertebrate  remains  of  the  Laramie  group  bind  it 
indissolubly  to  the  Mesozoic  formations.  Lesquereux,  on  the  other  hand, 
insists  that  the  vegetation  is  unequivocally  Tertiary.  The  former 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Clarence  King,  Marsh,  and  others; 
the  latter  by  Hayden  and  his  associates  in  the  Survey  of  the  Western 
Territories.  Cope,  admitting  the  force  of  the  evidence  famished  by 
the  fossil  plants,  concludes  that  '*  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  result  that  a  Tertiary  flora  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Cretaceous 
fauna,  establishing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life  across  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaks  in  geologic  time."  The 
vegetation  had  apparently  advanced  more  than  the  fauna  in  its  progress 
towards  modem  types.  The  Laramie  group  was  disturbed  along  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region  before  the  deposition  of  the  succeeding  Tertiary 
formations,  for  these  lie  unconformably  upon  it.  So  great  have  been 
the  changes  in  some  regions  that  the  strata  have  assumed  the  character 
of  hard  slates  like  those  of  Falaoozoic  date,  if  indeed  they  have  not 
become  in  California  thoroughly  crystalline  masses. 

The  blending  of  marine  and  terrestrial  formations,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  western  Territories  of  the  American  Union,  can  be  traced  north- 
wards into  British  America,  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  remote  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  with  no  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  series  of 
strata,   llie  section  at  Skidegate  Lilet  in  the  latter  islands  is  as  follows :  ^ 

Upper  shales  and  sandstones.  (Few  fossils,  the  only  form  re- 
cognized heing  Inoeeramus  prdblemaiictts.')       ....       1500  feet 

Conglomerates  and  sandstones  (fragments  of  BeHemmtes),     .  2000    „ 

Lower  shales  and  sandstones  with  a  workable  seam  of  anthracite 
at  the  base  (fossils  abundant,  including  species  of  Ammonitee, 
Hamiies,  Belemjiitea,  Trigonia,  Inoeeramus^  OUrea,  Unio,  Tere- 
hratulctj  &c.) .         .  .         .         .         .         .         .         .       5000    „ 

Volcanic  agglomerates,  sandstones,  and  tuffs,  with  blocks  sometimes 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter    .         .         .         .         .         .         .      3500    „ 

Lower  sandstones,  some  tuffaceous,  others  fossiliferuus  .  1000    „ 

13.000   « 


'  G.  M.  Dawson  in  Beport  of  Progress  of  Qecl  8urv.  Canada,  1878-9;  J.  F. 
Whiteaves,  Mesozoic  Fossils,  vol.  i.  part  i.  in  puolications  of  Gedl,  Survey,  (Janada.  See 
also  Mr.  I^wson's  Report  on  Qeology  and  Besources  of  (he  Begion  near  me  4:9th  pardUd ; 
North  British  Boundary  Commission,  1878;  Beport  on  Cancutian  Pacific  Mailwav, 
Ottawa,  1880. 
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Southwards,  also,  the  same  mingled  marine  and  terrestrial  type  of 
Gretaoeons  rocks  can  be  followed  into  California,  where  the  higher  parts 
of  the  series  contain  beds  of  ooaL  The  coast  ranges  are  described  by 
Whitney  as  largely  composed  of  Cretaceons  rocks,  usually  somewhat 
metamorphio  and  sometimes  highly  so. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.— Beprosentatives  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  occupy  a  yast  area  in  Queensland  and  in  other  parts  of  AuBtialia. 
Among  their  fossils  are  species  of  Inoceramus,  Ammonites,  and  Bdemniteiia. 
In  New  Zealand  the  **•  Waipara  "  formation  of  Canterbury  is  belieyed  to 
represent  Upper  Cretaceous  and  possibly  some  of  the  other  Tertiary 
horizons.  It  consists  of  massive  conglomerates  (sometimes  6000  to 
8000  feet  thick),  sandstones,  shales,  brown-coal  seams,  and  ironstonea. 
The  plants  include  dicotyledonous  leaves,  cones,  and  branches  of  arau^ 
carians  and  leaves  and  twigs  of  Dammara.  Among  the  shells  no  cephalo- 
pods  nor  any  of  the  wide-spread  hippurites  have  yet  been  found.  With 
the  remains  of  fishes  {Lamna,  HyhoduSf  Otodua)  occur  numerous  saurian 
bones,  which  have  been  referred  to  species  of  Plesiaaaunu^  Ifasifoanw, 
FolycotyluSy  (fec.^ 

1  Etheridgo,  Q.  /.  Ged,  8oe,  xxyiiL  183,  340;  Owen,  Geol,  Mag.  vii.  49;  Hector, 
Trant.  New  Zealand  Inst  vi.  p.  333;  Haast,  Otology  of  Canterbury  and  WJejUand, 
p.  291 ;  Hattou  and  Ulrich,  Geology  of  Otago,  p.  44. 
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PART  IV.— OAmozoio  or  Tbbtiauy. 

The  close  of  the  Mesozoic  periods  was  marked  in  the  west  of 
Europe  by  great  geographical  changes,  during  which  the  floor  of 
the  Cretaceous  sea  was  raised  partly  into  land  and  partly  into 
shallow  marine  and  estuarine  waters.  These  events  must  have  occu- 
pied a  vast  period,  so  that  when  sedimentation  once  moire  became 
continuous  in  the  region,  the  organic  remains  of  Mesozoic  time  had 
(save  in  a  few  low  forms  of  life)  entirely  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  others  of  a  distinctly  more  modem  type.  In  England,  the 
interval  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  next  geological  period 
represented  there  by  sedimentary  formations  is  marked  by  the  abrupt 
line  which  separates  the  top  of  the  Chalk  from  all  later  accumu- 
lations, and  by  the  evidence  that  the  Chalk  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  places  extensively  denuded  before  even  the  oldest  of  what  are 
called  the  Tertiary  beds  were  deposited  upon  its  surface.  There  is 
evidently  here  a  considerable  gap  in  the  geological  record.  We  have 
no  data  for  ascertaining  what  was  the  general  march  of  events  in 
the  south  of  England  between  the  eras  chronicled  respectively  by 
the  Upper  Chalk  and  the  overlying  Thanet  beds.  So  marked  is  this 
hiatus  that  the  belief  was  long  prevalent  that  between  the  records  of 
Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  time  there  comes  one  of  the  great  breaks  in 
the  geological  history  of  the  globe. 

Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  continental  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Parisian  basin  traces  of  some  of  the  miss^ing  evidence  are  obtainable. 
Thus,  the  Maestricht  (Danian,  p.  827)  shelly  and  polyzoan  lime- 
stones, with  a  conglomeratic  base,  contain  a  mingling  of  true  Creta- 
ceous organisms  with  others  which  are  characteristic  of  the  older 
Tertiary  formations.  The  common  Upper  Chalk  crinoid,  Baur- 
gueiicrinus  eUipticus,  occurs  there  in  great  numbers;  also  Qstrea 
veneularis,  BactUites  Faujasii,  Belemnitella  mucroncUa,  and  the  great 
reptile  Mosasauras;  but  associated  with  such  Tertiary  genera  as 
Valuta^  Faseiolariay  and  others.  At  Faxoe,  on  the  Danish  island 
of  Seeland,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Cretaceous  series  contains 
in  like  manner  a  blending  of  well-known  Upper  Chalk  organisms 
with  the  Tertiary  genera  Ckffreec^  OKva,  and  MUra.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pans  also,  and  m  scattered  patches  over  the  north  of 
France,  the  Pisolitic  limestone,  formerly  classed  as  Tertiary,  has  been 
A)und  to  include  so  many  distinctively  Upper  Cretaceous  forms  as 
to  lead  to  it  being  relegated  to  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous  series, 
from  which»  however,  it  is  marked  off  by  the  decided  unconform- 
ability  already  described.  These  fragmentary  deposits  are  in- 
teresting, in  so  far  as  they  help  to  show  that,  though  in  western 
Europe  there  is  a  tolerably  abrupt  separation  between  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  deposits,  there  was  nevertheless  no  real  break  between 
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the  two  periods.  The  one  merged  insensibly  into  the  other;  but 
the  strata  which  would  have  served  as  the  chronicles  of  the  inter- 
vening ages  have  either  never  been  deposited  or  have  since  been  in 
great  measure  destroyed.  In  southern  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
south-eastern  Alps,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  Cretaceous 
and  Eocene  rocks.  These  deposits  merge  into  each  other  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  the  geographical  changes  of  the  western 
region  did  not  extend  into  the  south  and  south-east* 

The  name  Tertiary,  given  in  the  early  days  of  geology  before 
much  was  known  regarding  fossils  and  their  history^  has  retained  its 
hold  on  the  literature  of  the  science.  It  is  often  replaced  by  the 
term  Cainozoic  (recent  life),  which  expresses  the  great  fact  that  it  is 
in  the  series  of  strata  comprised  under  this  desigoation  that  most 
recent  species  and  genera  have  their  earliest  representatives.  Taking 
as  the  basis  of  classification  the  percentage  of  living  species  of  mol- 
lusca  found  by  Deshayes  in  the  different  groups  of  the  Tertiary 
series,  Lyell  proposed  a  scheme  of  arrangement  which  has  been 
generally  adopted.  The  older  Tertiary  formations,  in  which  the 
number  of  still  living  species  of  shells  is  very  small,  he  named  Eaemte 
(davm  of  the  recent),  including  under  that  title  those  parts  of  the 
Tertiary  series  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins  wherein  the  propor- 
tion of  existing  species  of  shells  was  only  3^^  per  cent.  The  middle 
Tertiary  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire,  Garonne,  and  Dordogne, 
containing  17  per  cent,  of  living  species,  were  termed  Miocene  (less 
recent),  that  is,  containing  a  minority  of  recent  forms.  The  younger 
Tertiary  formations  of  Italy  were  included  under  the  designation 
Pliocene  (more  recent)^  because  they  contained  a  majority,  or  from 
86  to  95  per  cent.,  of  living  species.  This  newest  series,  however, 
was  further  subdivided  into  Older  Pliocene  (35  to  50  per  cent,  of 
living  species^  and  Newer  Pliocene  (90  to  95  per  cent).  A  still 
later  group  oi  deposits  was  termed  Pleistocene  (most  recent),  where 
the  shells  all  belonged  to  living  8{>ecies,  but  the  mammals  were 
partly  extinct  forms.  This  classincation,  though  somewhat  artificial, 
has,  with  various  modifications  and  amplifications,  been  adopted  for 
the  Tertiary  groups,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  original  percentages,  however,  often  depending  on  local  acci- 
dents, have  not  been  ver^  strictly  adhered  to.  The  most  important 
modification  of  the  terminology  in  Europe  has  been  the  insertion  of 
another  stage  or  group  termed  Oligocene,  proposed  by  Beyrich,  to 
include  beds  that  were  formerly  classed  partly  as  Upper  Eocene 
and  partly  as  Lower  Miocene. 

Some  writers,  recognizing  a  broad  distinction  between  older  and 
younger  Tertiary  deposits,  have  proposed  a  classification  into  two 
main  groups :  1st,  Eocene,  Older  Tertiary  or  Palaeogene,  including 
Eocene  and  Oligocene;  and  2nd,  Younger  Tertiary  or  Neogene. 
This  subdivision  has  been  advocated  on  the  ground  that  while  the 
older  deposits  indicate  a  tropical  climate  and  contain  only  a  very 
few  living  species  of  organisms,  the  younger  groups  point  to  a  climate 
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approaching  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  existiDg  Mediterranean 
iMisin,  while  the  majority  of  their  fossils  belong  to  living  species.^ 

The  Tertiary  periods  witnessed  the  development  of  the  present 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  the  upheaval  of  most  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  the  globe.  Some  of  the  most  colossal  disturb- 
ances of  the  terrestrial  crust  of  which  any  record  remains  took  place 
during  these  periods.  Not  only  was  the  floor  of  the  Cretaceous  sea 
upraised  into  low  lands,  with  lagoons,  estuaries,  and  lakes,  but 
throughout  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Japan, 
the  bed  of  the  early  Tertiary  or  nummulitio  sea  was  upheaved  jnto 
a  succession  of  giant  mountains,  some  portions  of  that  sea-floor  now 
standing  at  a  height  of  at  least  16,500  l&et  above  the  sea.  The  rocks 
deposited  during  these  periods  are  distinguished  from  those  of  earlier 
times  by  increasingly  tocsl  characters.  The  nummulitic  limestone 
of  the  older  Tertiary  groups  is  indeed  the  only  wide-spread  massive 
formation  which  in  the  uniformity  of  its  lithological  and  palaeonto- 
logical  characters  rivals  the  rocks  of  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  time. 
As  a  rule  Tertiary  deposits  are  loose  and  incoherent,  and  present 
such  local  variations,  alike  in  their  mineral  composition  and  organic 
contents,  as  to  show  that  they  were  mainly  accumulated  in  detached 
basins  of  comparatively  limited  extent  and  in  seas  so  shallow  as  to 
be  apt  from  time  to  time  to  be  filled  up  or  elevated  and  to  become 
in  consequence  brackish  or  even  fresh.  These  local  characters  are 
increasingly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  recentness  of  the  deposits. 

The  climate  of  the  Tertiary  periods  underwent  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  a  remarkable  change.  At  the  beginning  it  was  of  a 
tropical  and  subtropical  character,  even  in  the  centre  of  Europe 
ana  North  America.  It  then  gi-adually  became  more  temperate, 
but  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  continued  to  live  even  far  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  where,  then  as  now,  there  must  have  been  six 
sunless  months  every  year.  Growing  still  milder  the  climate  passed 
eventually  into  a  phase  of  extreme  cold,  when  snow  and  ice  extended 
from  the  Arctic  regions  into  the  centre  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Since  that  time  me  cold  has  again  diminished  until  the  present 
thermal  distribution  has  been  reached. 

With  such  changes  of  geography  and  of  climate,  the  life  of 
Tertiary  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  found  to  have 
been  remarkably  vaiied.  In  entering  upon  the  Tertiary  series  of 
formations,  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  threshold  of  the  modern 
type  of  life.  The  ages  of  lycopods,  ferns,  cycads,  and  yew-like 
conifers  have  passed  away,  and  that  of  the  dicotyledonous  angio- 
sperms — the  hard-wood  trees  and  evergreens  of  to-day — now  succeeds 
them,  but  not  by  any  sudden  extinction  and  re-creation ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  803),  some  of  these  trees  had  already  begun  to  make 
their  appearance  even  in  Cretaceous  times.  The  hippurites,  inoce- 
rami,  ammonites,  belemnites,  baculites,  turrilites,  scaphites,  and  other 
molluscs,  which  had  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  moUuscan  life  of  the 

^  Homee,  Jahrh.  Owl  Beiehmn^t,  1864,  p.  510. 
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later  Secondary  periods,  now  cease.  The  great  reptiles,  too,  which  in 
such  wonderful  variety  of  type  were  the  dominant  animals  of  the 
earth's  surface,  alike  on  land  and  sea,  ever  since  the  commenoement 
of  the  Lias,  now  wane  before  the  increase  of  the  mammalia,  which 
advance  in  augmenting  diversity  of  type  until  they  reach  a  maximam 
in  variety  of  form  and  in  bulk  just  before  the  cold  epoch  referred  to. 
When  that  refrigeration  passea  away  and  the  climate  became  miidei-, 
the  extraordinary  deyelopment  of  mammalian  life  that  preceded  it 
is  found  to  have  disappei^red  also,  being  only  feebly  represented  in 
the  living  fauna  at  the  head  of  which  man  lias  taken  his  place. 


Bectiozx  I. — ^Bocene. 
§  1.  General  Characters. 

Rooks. — In  the  Old  World  the  most  widely  distributed  deposit 
of  this  epoch  is  the  nummulitic  limestone,  which  extends  from  the 
Pyrenees  through  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor, 
Northern  Africa,  Persia,  Beloochistan,  and  the  Suleiman  MountainfiE, 
and  is  found  in  China  and  Japan.  It  attains  a  thickness  of 
several  thousand  feet.  Ip  some  places  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
foraminifera  {Nummulifes  and  other  genera);  but  it  sometimes 
includes  a  tolerably  abundant  marine  fauna.  Here  and  there  it  has 
assumed  a  compact  crystalline  marble-like  structure,  and  can  then 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  Mesozoic  or  even  Palaeozoic  rock. 
Enormous  masses  of  sandstone  occur  in  the  Eastern  Alps  (Vienna 
sandstone,  Flysch),  referred  partly  to  the  same  age,  but  seldom  con- 
taining any  fossils  save  fucoids  (p.  830).  The  most  familiar  European 
type  of  Eocene  deposits,  however,  is  that  of  the  Anp;lo-Parisian  and 
Franco-Belgian  area,  where  are  found  numerous  thin  local  beds  of 
usually  soft  and  uncompacted  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  sandstone^  with 
hard  and  soft  bands  of  limestone,  containing  alternations  of  marine^ 
brackish,  and  fresh-water  strata. 

Life.-^The  flora  of  Eocene  time  has  been  abundantly  preserved 
on  certain  horizons.  In  the  English  Eocene  groups  a  succession  of 
several  distinct  floras  has  been  observed,  those  of  the  London  clay 
and  Bagshot  beds  being  particularly  rich.  The  plants  from  the 
London  clay  indicate  a  warm  climate.  They  include  species  of 
palms  (JSabaly  NtpaditeSj  Fig.  400)  and  proteaceous  plants  allied  to 
the  living  Australian  PetrophUa  and  Isopogon;  likewise  species  of 
custard-apple,  gourd,  melon,  almond,  oak,  walnut,  Salisiburia,  lAqyAdL^ 
ambary  magnolia^  Efioalyptus,  Bankinia.  The  remarkable  occurrence 
of  Australian  types  in  the  Lower  Eocene  vegetation  is  observable 
also  in  that  of  the  middle  Eocene  period,  when  proteaceous  plants 
mingled  in  the  umbrageous  forests  of  evergreen  trees —laurels^ 
cypresses,  and  yews.  Among  the  woodlands  there  grew  species  of 
ferns  {Lygodium^  Aspleniuniy  &c.),  also  of  many  of  our  familiar  trees 
besides  those  just  mentioned,  such   as  chestnuts,    beeches,   elms. 
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popIaTB,  hnnbeams,  willowB,  figs,  planes,  and  maple!'.  The  markedlv 
tropical  climate  was  shown  by  clumps  of  Fandanoa,  with  here  an^ 
tbete  a  &a-pa]m  or  feather-palm,  a  tall  aroid  or  a  towering  caclue. 
The  Anstralian  aspect  of  the  TCgetatioo  ereiitQally  gave  way  to 


Fia.  100.— Eocnn  Puars, 
a,  Sabal  osjrrhftchiB  (Heer)  (reduced) ;  b,  NipoditeB  umbonfttDB  (Bor.)  (}). 

one  of  a  more  American  cliaracter,  the  Australian  Proteaeese  being 
replaced  by  the  American  Myrioaeeee} 

The  Eocene  fauna  presents  similar  oTidence  of  tropical  or  sob- 
tropical  conditions  in  central  Europe.  Eapecially  characteristic  are 
foraminifera  of  the  genus  NvmmvlUe$f  wnich  occur  in  prodigious 
Dumbers  in  the  nnmmnlite  limestone  (Eig.  401),  and  also  occnpy 


Fia.  101. — NminiLiTic  LmEsrom  (J). 

different  horizons  in  the  English  and  French  Eocene  basins.  Tbi 
assemblage  of  mollusca  is  very  large,  most  of  the  genera  being  still 
living,  thoagh  many  of  them  are  confined  to  the  warmer  seas  of  the 

1  J.  S.  Guduer, BritiBh Eocene  Flora, FtdamiogTaph.  Soe.  1879,  L.  Ctii,  Beclicrche) 
•nr  la  T£g£t»tioQ  de  I'oaett  de  la  France  k  I'^poque  tertiBiic.  Ann.  Scimett  GM.  ix. 
(1877). 
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globe.  Characteristic  forms  axe  Bdosepia,  Nawtilus,  CaneeOaria, 
Fu*us,  Paeudaliva,  diva,  Valuta,  ConuB,  Mitra,  Oerithium,  Mslania, 
Turritella,  BoUeEaria,  Plourotoma,  Ovprma,  Naiiea,  Soataria,  Oorhuta, 
Oyrena,  Cytherea,  Chanta,  Liwina.  Fish  remains  are  not  iDfreqaent 
in  some  of  the  clays,  chiefly  as  scattered  teeth  (Fie.  404).  Some  of 
the  more  common  genera  are  Lamna,  Otodus,  Myliobates,  Priatis, 
Phyllodvs,  Aetobateg.  The  Eocene  reptiles  present  a  singular  con- 
trast to  those  of  Mesozoic  time.  They  consist  largely  of  tortoises 
and  turtles,  with  crocodiles  and  sea-snaKes.  An  interesting  series  of 
remains  of  birds  has  been  obtained  &om  the  English  Eocene  beds. 
Those  include  Argitlomia  hn^pennis  (perhaLpa  representative  of,  bnt 
larger  than,  the  modern  albatross),  Daaomis  londinensis  (somewhat 
akin  to  the  extinct  Dinomu  of  New  Zealand),  Enaliomis,  Haioyomis 
toliapimu,  Ltthomta  wUuritius,  Macromis  tanaupua,  Odoniopteryse  ictio' 
pieiiB  (a  toothed,  fish-eating  bird  with  affinities  to  the  pterosanrians). 


Fia.  402. — EOCBNE  LUfELLIBItAIIOHB. 


From  the  npper  Eocene  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  ten  species  of  birds 
have  been  ootained,  including  forms  allied  to  the  buzzard,  woodcock, 
quail,  pelican,  ibis,  flamingo,  and  African  hombilL'  But  the  most 
notable  feature  in  the  palifiontology  of  the  period  is  the  advent  of 
some  of  the  numerous  mammalian  forms  for  which  Tertiary  time  was 
BO  distinguished.  In  the  lower  Eocene  period  appeared  the  Aretoeyon 
and  Pal«onusti»,  two  animals  with  marsupial  affinities,  the  former 
with  bear-like  teeth,  the  latter  with  teeth  like  those  of  the  Tasmanian 
dasyure;  also  the  t&piT-like  Corypkodon ;  the  small  hog-like  ffyro- 
cotli^rium  with  canine  teeth  like  those  of  the  peccary,  and  a  form 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  hog  and  the  hyrax ;  and  the  allied 
genus  PliohphuB,  Middle  Eocene  time  was  distinguished  by  the 
advent  of  a  group  of  remarkable  tapir-like  animals  {PaleBoOierium, 
Pata^iherimn, Lophiodtm, Packynolophus) ;  true camivores(Pferodo» 
and  Froviverra) ;  forms  allied  to  hogs  and  carnivores  (EeteroJiyus, 
&C.) ;   and  the  lemnroid   Ccenopithecua,  the  earliest  Teprese&tative 
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of  the  tribe  of  monkeys.  Witb  the  upper  Eocene  period,  besides 
the  abundant  older  tapir-like  foime,  there  came  others  (JtwAt- 
theriwn),  which  presented  characters  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  tapiroid  Faheotheres  and  the  tme  Eqnidie.  They  were 
about  the  size  of  small  pontes,  had  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  are 
re^rded  as  ancestors  of  the  horse.  Knmerous  hog-like  animals 
{MierocJueruB,  Diploptu,  St/t^taattts)  mingled  with  herds  of  ancestral 


Fio.  403. — Eocene  Qabtbbopods. 

e,  MeUniainqniDnta 


hornlefiB  forms  of  deer  and  antelopes  {Diehobune,  Dieltodon,  Ampki- 
tragtUuB).  Opossums  abounded.  Among  the  carnirores  were 
animals  resembling  wolves  (Ot/nodon),  foxes  (An^ieyon),  and  wolve- 
rines (IV'o(2(m),  but  all  possessing  marsupial  affimties.  There  appear 
to  have  been  also  representatives  of  oar  hedge-Iiogs,  squirrels,  and 
bats.* 
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It  is  from  the  thick  Eocene  lacnstrine  formations  of  ihe  western 
Territories  of  the  United  States  that  the  most  important  additiaiB 
to  oar  knowledge  of  the  animals  of  early  Tertiary  time  have  recently 
been  made,  thanks  to  the  admirable  and  untiring  labours  first  erf 
lioidy,  and  sabseqnently   of  Marsh  at  NewhaTen,  and  Cope  at 


FlO.   J04. — EOCEKB   FlEBES. 

ifi  (Ag.)  tooth  of  (i)  ;  6,  Otodna  obUqnns  (Ag.),  tooth  of  g). 


Philadelphia.  The  herbivorous  nngulata  appear  to  have  formed  a 
chief  element  io  that  western  £iuna.  They  included  some  of  the  oldest 
known  ancestors  of  the  horse,  with  four-toed  feet,  and  even  in  one 
form  (Eohh)pm)  with  rudiments  of  a  fifth  toe ;  also  various  h<^like 
animals  {Eokyvs,  Parahyvt).    Some  of  the  most  peculiar  forms  were 


Fro.  405.— pALsoTKEsniM  haomtii  (Cdt.). 

those  of  the  type  termed  Tillodont  by  Marsh,  armed  with  a  pair  of 
long  incisors ;  and  the  Deinocerata — an  extraordinary  group  possessing 
according  to  Marsh  the  size  of  elephants,  the  habits  of  rhinoceroses, 
but  bearmg  a  pair  of  long  hom-like  prominences  on  the  snouts 
____  another  pair  on  the  forehead,  and  a  single  one  on  each  cheek  (Fig.  406). 
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With  these  animals  there  coexisted  large  and  smalt  oarniToree  and 
some  lemaroid  monkeys.^ 


S  2.  Local   Development. 

Great  Britain.' — Entirely  confined  to  the  sonth-eaetem  part  of 
England,  the  British  Eocene  strata  oocnpy  two  synclinal  depressions  in 

*  The  Kstoftitiua  of  Deitiocerat  in  Fig.  106  hai  been  kindly  gnpplied  hy  Profeasoi 

'  See  Conybeare  and  Pliillipo,  Oailogy  ^  England  and  Walt»;  Pre«tirioli,  Q.  J. 
OtoL  8oe.  ToU.  iij.,  Ti.,  Tiii.,  i.,  li.,  xiii. ;  Edwud  ForbaB,  "Tertiary  Fluno-miifiiio 
FotmatioQ  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Mem.  Oeol  Sarv.  1856 ;  H.  W.  BriaEow,  "  Geology  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Mem.  OfoL  Surv.  1862;  Wbitaker,  "Geology  of  London  Buin'*  iu 
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the  Chalk,  which,  owing  to  denudation,  have  become  detached  into  the 
two  well-defined  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.  They  have  been 
arranged  as  in  the  subjoined  table : 


p 

•  ■-4 


Hampshire.  London, 

Barton  clay.  Upper  Bagehot  sands. 


Bracklesham  beds,  and  leaf  beds      Middle  Bagahot  beds,  part  of  Lower 
uf  BouTQcmoutli  and  Alum  Bay.        Bagshot  sands. 


IFart  of  Lower  Bagshot  sands. 
Woolwich  and  Reading  beds.  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds. 

Thanet  beds. 

Lotoer.  *-The  ThanetBeds^at  the  base  of  the  London  basin  con- 
sist of  pale  yellow  and  greenish  sand,  sometimes  clayey,  and  containing 
at  their  bottom  a  thin,  but  remarkably  constant,  layer  of  green-coated 
flints  resting  directly  on  the  Chalk.  According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  it  is 
doubtful  if  proof  of  actual  erosion  of  the  chalk  can  anywhere  be  seen 
under  the  Tertiary  deposits  in  England,  and  he  states  that  the  Thanet 
Sands  everywhere  lie  upon  an  even  surface  of  chalk  with  no  -visible 
unconformability.^  Professor  Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the 
chalk  at  Reading  as  having  been  **  literally  ground  down  to  a  plane  or 
undulated  surface,  as  it  is  this  day  on  some  parts  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast,"  and  having  likewise  been  abundantly  bored  by  lithodomous  shells.^ 
The  Thanet  Sands  appear  to  have  been  formed  only  in  the  London  basin ; 
at  least  they  have  not  been  recognized  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene  series 
in  Hampshire.  Their  fossils  comprise  about  70  known  species  (all 
marine  except  a  few  fragments  of  terrestrial  vegetation).  Among  them 
are  several  foraminifera,  numerous  lamellibranchs  (Astarte  tenera,  ^fprtiuz 
planata,  Ostrea  heUovacina^  Cuadhea  decussaia  {crassattna),  Pholadomya 
cuneatu,  P.  Eoninckt^  Corhula  reguUnensis,  &c.),  a  few  species  of  gastero- 
pods  {Naiica  suhdepresaa,  Aporrhais  Soiverhii,  <feo.),  a  nautilus,  and  the 
teeth,  scales,  and  bones  of  fishes  (Lamna,  Pisodtis), 

The  Woolwich  and  Reading  B  e  d  s,*  or  "  Plastic  Clay  "  of  the 
older  geologists,  consist  of  lenticular  sheets  of  plastic  clay,  loam,  sand, 
and  pebble-beds,  so  variable  in  character  and  mickness  over  the  Ter- 
tiary districts  that  their  homotaxial  relations  would  not  at  first  be 
suspected.  One  type,  presenting  unfossiliferous  lenticular,  mottled, 
bright-coloured  clays,  with  sands,  sometimes  gravels,  and  even  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates,  occurs  throughout  the  Hampshire  basin  and 
in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  London  basin.  A  second  type, 
found  in  West  Kent,  Surrey,  &c.,  consists  of  light-coloured  sands  and 
grey  clays,  crowded  with  estuarial  shells.  A  third  type,  seen  in  East 
Kent,  is  composed  only  of  sands  containing  marine  fossils.    These  dififer- 


Mem,  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iv.  (1872);  Phillips,  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Thames  VaJleti 
1871.  ^' 

»  Prestwicb,  Q.  J,  Oed,  Soc.  vui.  (1852),  p.  287. 

*  "  Geology  of  London,"  Mem.  Oeol.  Surv,  iv.  p.  67. 
»  Geology  of  Oxford,  p.  442. 

*  Piestwich,  Q!  J,  Geol  Soc,  x.  p.  75.    Whitaker,  Geol»  Lond,  p,  98. 
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enoes  in  Utbologioal  and  palsoontological  oharaoters  serve  to  indicate  the 
geographical  features  of  the  sonth-east  of  England  at  the  time  of  deposit, 
showing  in  particular  that  the  sea  of  the  Thanet  Beds  had  ^adually 
shallowed,  and  that  an  estuary  now  partly  extended  over  its  site.  The 
organic  remains  as  yet  obtained  from  this  group  amount  to  more  than 
100  species.  They  include  a  few  plants  of  terrestrial  growth,  such  as 
Ficua  Forhesi,  Orevillea  Heeri,  and  Laurus  Hookeri — a  flora  which,  contain- 
ing some  apparently  persistent  types,  has  a  temperate  facies.^  The 
lameUibrancns  are  partly  estuanne  or  fresh-water,  partly  marine ; 
characteristic  species  being  Cyrena  cuneifarmis  and  C.  telUnella,  Ostrea 
heUovacina  forms  a  thick  oyster-bed  at  the  base  of  the  series.  Ostrea 
tenera  is  likewise  abundant.  The  gasteropods  include  a  similar  mixture 
of  marine  with  fluviatile  species  (Oerithium  funatum  (variahile),  Melania 
ingutTiota,  MelanopM  buccinaides,  Nentina  gldbuluB,  Natica  mbdepresm,  Fu8U8 
latu8,  PaJudina  tetUa^  Piiharella  Bichmanrd^  &c.).  The  fish  are  chiefly 
sharks  {Lamnd).  Bones  of  turtles,  scutes  of  crocodiles,  and  traces  of 
birds  have  been  found.  The  highest  organisms  are  bones  of  mammalia, 
including  the  (Joryphodon, 

The  OldhavenBeds,^  forming  the  base  of  the  London  Clay,  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  rolled  flint  pebbles  in  a  sandy  base,  which,  as 
Mr.  Whitaker  suggests,  may  have  accumulated  as  a  bank  some  little 
distance  from  shore.  Though  of  trifling  thickness  (20  to  30  feet)  they 
have  yielded  upwards  of  150  species  of  fossils.  Traces  of  Ficua,  dnnor 
momum^  and  dmiferm  have  been  obtained  from  them,  indicating  perhaps  a 
more  subtropical  character  than  the  flora  of  the  beds  below,  but  without 
the  Australian  and  American  tvpes  which  appear  in  so  marked  a  manner 
in  the  later  Eocene  floras.^  Tne  organisms,  however,  are  chiefly  marine 
and  partly  estiiarine  shells,  the  gasteropods  being  particularly  abundant. 

The  London  Clay^  is  a  deposit  of  stifif  brown  and  bluish-grey 
clay,  with  layers  of  septarian  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone.  Its 
bottom  beds,  commonly  consisting  of  green  and  yellow  sands,  and  rounded 
flint-pebbles,  sometimes  bound  bv  a  calcareous  cement  into  hard  tabular 
masses,  form  in  the  London  basin  a  well-marked  horizon.  The  London 
Clay  is  typically  developed  in  that  basin,  attaining  its  maximum  thick- 
ness (500  feet)  in  the  south  of  Essex.  Its  representative  in  the  Hamp- 
shire basin  is  known  as  the  "Bognor  Beds,"  but  these  strata  differ 
somewhat  both  lithologically  and  palaoontologically  from  the  typical 
development.  The  London  Clay  has  yielded  a  long  and  varied  suite  of 
organic  remains,  from  which  we  can  see  that  it  must  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  sea  beyond  the  mouth  of  a  large  estuary,  into  which  abun- 
dant relics  of  the  vegetation,  and  even  sometimes  of  the  fauna  of  the 
adjacent  land,  were  swept.  According  to  Pro£  T.  Bupert  Jones  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  as  indicated  by  the  foraminifera  of  the  deposit,  may 
have  been  about  600  feet.  Professor  Prestwich  has  pointed  out  that 
there  are  traipes  of  the  existence  of  palaeontological  zones  in  the  clay,  the 
lowest  zone  indicating  in  the  east  of  the  area  of  deposit  a  maximum 
depth  of  water,  while  a  progressive  shallowing  is  shown  by  thi-ee  higher 

1  J.  S.  Gardner,  *'  British  Eocene  Flora,"  ToXaxmUM,  8oe,  p.  29. 

*  Whitaker,  Q.  /.  Gaol,  8oe.  xxii.  (1866),  p.  412 ;  Geology  of  London,  p.  239. 
»  J.  S.  Gardner,  Op,  ciL  pp.  2, 10. 

*  Prestwich,  Q,  J.  Geol  Soo,  vi.  p.  255 ;  x.  p.  435.  Whitiiker,  Geology  of  London, 
p.  278. 
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zones,  the  uppermost  of  wUch  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  terroB- 
trial  vegetation,  and  also  most  of  the  fish  and  reptilian  remains.     The 
fossils  are  mainly  marine  mollosca,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
flora,  indicate  that  the  climate  was  somewhat  tropical  in  character.   The 
plants  include  the  fmits  or  seeds  of  the  following,  among  other  genera : 
Finns,  CalUtris,  Salubuna;  Muaa,  Sahalj  ElaiSy  Sipadites^  Iriartea^  Livu- 
iofta,   (Enocarpus ;    Quercu8,  Liguidambar,    Nysm,    DiospyroSj    SympiocoM^ 
McLgnolia,  Juglaiia,  JEucalyptus,  Amygdalus,  Bankinia}    Chiistacea  aboand 
(JSanthopm,  Hoploparia).     Qasteropods  are  the  prevalent  molluscs,  the 
common  genera  being  Pleurotoma(iB  species),  Fukts  (15  species),  CyjprsBeL, 
Murex,  Cctssidaria,  Pynda,  and  Valuta,     The  cephalopods  are  represented 
by  6  or  more  species  of  Ncmtilua,  by  Belosepia  sepwideoy  and  Belopiera 
Levesquei.    Nearly  100  species  of  fishes  occur  in  this  formation,  the  rays 
(Myliohates,  14  species)  and  sharks  (Lamna,  Otodus,  &o.')  being  specially 
numerous.     A  sword  fish  {Tetrapterua  priscus),  and  a  saw-fish  (^Pritiu 
histtlcaiua)  about  10  feet  long,  have  been  described  by  Agassiz  from  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey,  whence  almost  the  whole  of  the  fish  remains 
have  been  obtained.    The  reptiles  were  numerous,  but  markedly  unlike, 
as  a  whole,  to  those  of  Secondary  times.     Among  them  are  numerous 
turtles  and  tortoises  (CheUme  10  species,  Trionyx  1  species,  Plaiemya  6 
species),  two  species  of  crocodile,  and  a  sea-snake  (PaheophU  tol%apicu»\ 
estimated  to  have  equalled  in  size  a  living  Boa  constrictor.    Bemaina  of 
birds  have  also  been  met  with  (Lithomis  mUurinus,  Hakyomia  toUtmcoM^ 
Dasomis  hndinensia,  Odontopteryx  toUapicus,  ArgiUomis  longipemm,  ShoU- 
onm).  The  mammals  numbered  among  their  species  a  hog  {Hyraeoihennm), 
several  tapirs  (Coryphodon,  &c.),  an  opossum  (Didelphys),  and  a  bat.    The 
carcases  of  these  animals  must  have  been  borne  seawards  bv  the  great 
river  which  transported  so  much  of  the  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring 
land. 

Middle, — In  the  London  basin  this  division  consists  chiefly  of  sands, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  two  groups  of  the  lower  and  middle  **  Bag- 
shot  beds."  J'he  lower  of  these  two  groups,  consisting  of  yellow 
siliceous,  unfossiliferous  sands,  with  irregular  light  clayey  beds,  attains 
a  thickness  of  about  100  to  150  feet.  The  second  group,  or  *' Middle 
Bagshot  beds,"  is  made  up  of  eands  and  clays,  sometimes  50  or  60  feet 
thick,  containing  few  organic  remains,  among  which  are  bones  of  turtles 
and  sharks,  tvith  a  few  molluscs  (Oardita  acuticostataj  0.  elegani,  C.  piani- 
casta,  0.  imbricata,  Carhula  gallica,  C,  striata,  Ostrea  flaheUula).  In  the 
Hampshire  basin  the  Lower  Bagshot  beds  attain  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment, being  not  less  than  660  feet  thick  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they 
consifit  of  variously  coloured  unfossiliferous  sands  and  clays,  with  minor 
beds  of  ironstone  and  plant-bearing  clays.  On  the  mainland  at  Studland, 
Poole,  and  Bournemouth,  the  same  beds  appear.  The  Middle  Bagshot 
beds  are  represented  in  the  Hampshire  basin  by  an  important  series  of 
clays,  marls,  sands,  and  lignites  upwards  of  100  feet  thick,  known  as  the 
Braoklesham  beds,  from  their  occurrence  at  Bracklesham,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  From  these  strata  a  large  series  of  marine  organisms  has  been 
obtained,  among  which  are  Bdasepia  sepioidea,  B,  Cuvieri,  Cyprma  if^aia^ 
C,  tuberculosa,  margineUa  ehumea,  M.  ovulata,  Valuta  crenulata,  F.  spinoea^ 
V.  angusta,  V.  Branderi^  V.  cythara^  V.  muridna,  Mitra  lahratuikt^  Chmu 

>  Ettingsbauseii  and  Gardner,  *'  British  Eocene  Flora,"  Pcdaontograph,  Soo,  p.  12. 
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deperdiius,  C.  Lamarckii^  Pleurotoma  derUata,  P.  texiiUoea,  Murex  cuper^ 
Fu8U8  hngmvm^  TurriteUa  imbricata^  Ostrea  dorsata^  0.  fiaheUula^  0,  hingi" 
rostris,  Pecten  comeus,  P.  squamulaj  Lima  es^naa^  l^pandylua  rarispina^ 
Avicula  media.  Pinna  margaritaceaj  Modiola  Deahayemi,  Area  hiangvla 
(Branderi),  A*  interruptaf  A,  ptanicaUa^  Limopm  granvdaJta^  Ninctda  minor , 
Leda  galeattiana^  Cardita  aciUicostata,  C.  elegans,  C,  irnbricaia,  0.  planicosta, 
CrassateUa  grignonenais,  Chama  calcarata,  0,  gigaa,  Nummulitea  laevigata, 
N.  acahra,  Alveolina  fuaiformia.^  The  Bracklesham  beds  reappear  to  a 
Bmall  extent  in  the  London  basin,  where  they  form  part  of  the  Middle 
Bagshot  beds. 

The  fossils  of  the  Middle  Eocene  division  occur  chiefly  in  the  clays. 
An  abundant  terrestrial  flora  has  been  obtained  from  the  plant  beds  of 
Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth,  the  Proieaceae  being  there  still  numerous, 
together  with  species  of  flg,  cinnamon,  flEm-paTm  (Sahal),  oak,  yew, 
cypress,  laurel,  lime,  senna,  and  many  more.^  Crocodiles  still  haunted 
tne  waters,  for  their  bones  are  mingled  with  those  of  sea-snakes  and 
turtles,  and  with  tapiroid  and  other  older  Tertiary  types  of  terrestrial 
creatures.  The  occurrence  of  the  foraminiferal  genus  Nummulitea  is 
noteworthy.  Though  comparatively  infrequent  in  England,  it  plays, 
as  already  stated,  an  important  part  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Upper. — The  highest  division  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  dassifioation  here  followed,  includes  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  Hampshire  series,  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  ^*  Barton 
Clay,"  with,  perhaps,  the  Upper  Bagshot  sand  of  the  London  basin.  The 
Barton  clay  does  not  occur  in  that  basin,  but  forms  an  important  feature 
in  that  of  Hampshire,  where,  on  the  cliffs  of  Hordwell,  Barton,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  300  feet.  It  consists  of  grey, 
greenish,  and  brown  clays,  with  bands  of  sand,  and  has  long  been  wdl 
known  for  the  abundance  and  excellent  preservation  of  its  fossils,  chiefly 
molluscs,  of  which  more  than  200  species  have  been  collected,  but  includ- 
ing also  flshes  {Lanma,  MyUobatea)  and  a  crocodile,  llie  following  list 
includes  some  of  the  more  important  species  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  equivalent  foreign  deposits :  VoltUa  luctatrix,  F.  anibigua,  V,  athleta, 
Chnua  acabricidu8j  0,  darmitor,  Pleurotoma  roatraia  (and  numerous  other 
species),  JPtwtw  longaevus^F.pyrus,  Oatrea  giganlea,  Vtuaella  deperdita,  Pecten 
reconditaay  Lima  compta,  L>  aoror,  Avicula  media,  Modiola  aeminuda,  M.  aulcata, 
M,  tenuiatrictta.  Area  appendiculata,  Peetunctdua  deletua,  Cardita  Davidaoni, 
C.  sulcata,  CraaaateUa  atdcata,  Chama  aquamoaa,  Nummulitea  plantdata^ 
N.  variolaria. 

Northern  France  and  Belgimn. — ^The  anticline  of  the  Weald 
which  separates  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  is  prolonged  into 
the  Continent,  where  it  divides  the  Tertiary  areas  of  Belgium  from  those 
of  Northern  France.  There  is  so  much  general  similarity  among  the 
older  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  whole  area  traversed  by  this  fold  as  to 
indicate  a  probable  original  relation  as  parts  of  one  great  tract  of 
sedimentation*  Local  differences,  suoh  as  the  replacement  of  fresh-water 

*  See  Dixon's  Creoiogy  of  Sussex ;  Edwards  and  S.  Wood,  ^  Monogroph  of  Eocene 
Mollnsca,"  PalmontograpH  Soe. 

*  8eeH.W.Bzi8tow,*'Gtoologyofl8leofWight"inJtfm.  OeolSurv,;  J.B. Gardner, 
GeoV  Mag.  1877,  p.  129 ;  Nature,  yoL  xxL  (1879),  181,  and  the  Monograph  on  Eocene 
flora  already  cited. 
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beds  in  one  region  by  marine  beds  in  another,  together  with  oocasional 
gaps  in  the  record,  show  ns  some  of  the  geographical  conditions  and 
oscillations  during  the  time  of  deposition. 

Lower. — In  the  Paris  basi-n  the  Sables  de  Bracheux  form  an  excel- 
lent horizon,  which  corresponds  to  the  Thanet  sand  of  England  and 
Dumont's  **  syst^me  landenien  "in  Belgium.  Below  this  horizon  there 
occurs  in  the  Franco-Belffian  region  a  lower  series  of  deposits  than  is 
found  in  England.  In  uie  Paris  basin  these  strata  present  a  variaUe 
and  local  character,  but,  according  to  Hubert,  may  be  grouped  as  under 
in  descending  order : 

Marl  of  Dormans  (Physa  giganiea). 

Conglomerate  of  Meudon  with  fresh-water  shells = Marine  Heersian  marl  of 
Belgium. 

Rilly  limestone  (fresh-water)  and  strontianiferous  marls  of  Mendon,  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  Heersian  sands. 

Hyaline  sands  of  Billy,  corresponding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hyfdine  sands  of 
Heers. 

Marine  conglomerate  of  Rilly  and  conglomerates  of  Nemours  (marine  fossils),  cor- 
responding to  the  denudation  between  the  Mons  limestone  and  the  Heersian 

Mons  limestone,  not  represented  in  Paris  basin.* 

The  Sables  de  Bracheux,  traceable  as  a  definite  platform  through 
the  Anglo-French  and  Belgian  area,  contain  among  their  characteristic 
fossils  Pholadomya  cuneata,  P.  Koninckii,  Cyprina  Morrisii,  CucuUtBa 
cras8<U%na,  Pecten  hreveauritua^  Psammohia  Edwardsii^  Oorhtda  regutbientU, 
TurriteUa  helhvaci'na,  Natica  deahayesiana.  The  lignites  of  the  Soissonnais 
are  intercalated  among  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  containing  the  same 
moUuBcan  fauna  as  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  beds.  But  a  break 
seems  to  occur  in  the  series  at  this  point;  for  in  the  Paris  basin  no 
representative  of  the  London  Clay  is  found.  The  lignites  of  the  Soisson- 
nais are  covered  by  sands  (Sables  de  Ouise)  containing,  among  other 
abundant  marine  organisms,  Nummulites  planulata,  TurriteUa  edita, 
T.  hyhrida,  Crasmtella  jpropinquay  Ludna  sguamula  ;  they  are  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  lower  part  of  the  !^glish  Bagshot  sand,  and  form 
the  highest  member  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Li  the  Belgian  area  some  differences  are  presented  in  the  succession 
of  sediments.  The  strata  of  that  district  have  been  grouped  by  Dumont 
into  a  series  of  '*  syst^mes."  The  most  ancient  Tertiary  deposit  of  the 
west  of  Europe  appears  to  be  the  limestone  of  Mons  (Systeme  Montien). 
This  rock  lies  in  a  denuded  hollow  of  the  Chalk,  and  has  been  found  by 
boring  to  be  more  than  300  feet  thick.  It  consists  of  friable  and  compact 
limestone,  charged  with  a  remarkable  series  of  organic  remains.  Upwards 
of  400  species  of  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  it,  including  marine, 
fresh-water,  and  terrestrial  shells.  Among  them  are  about  200  species 
of  gasteropods,  about  125  lamellibranchs,  and  fifty  polyzoa,  besides 
numerous  foraminifers  {Qttinqueloculi'na),  and  calcareous  algao  (Daciylo- 
para,  Adculariay  <fec.).  Two  conspicuous  features  in  this  deposit  are  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  its  new  and  peculiar  species,  and  the  resem- 
blance  of  its  fauna,  especially  its  numerous  Cerithiums  and  Turritellas, 
to  that  of  the  middle  Eocene  beds  of  Belgium  and  the  Paris  basin  rather 

"  H^ert,  Ann,  Sciences  QkL  iv.  (1873),  Art.  iv.  p.  14. 
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than  to  that  of  the  lower  Eocene.  The  Mens  limestone  has  thus  been 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  Barrande's  doctrine  of  colonies.^ 

Above  this  deposit  comes  the  **  Sjsteme  Heersien,*'  so  named  from  its 
development  at  Heers,  in  Limbonr^.  With  a  total  depth  of  about  100 
feet,  it  consists  of  (1^  a  lower  divinon  of  sandy  beds,  with  Cyprina 
planata^  C.  Morriai,  Modxola  elegans,  and  other  marine  shells,  some  of  which 
occur  in  the  Thanet  sand  of  England  and  the  Sables  de  Braoheux ;  and 
(2)  an  upper  division  of  marls,  containing,  besides  some  of  the  marine 
shells  found  in  the  lower  division,  numerous  remains  of  a  terrestrial 
vegetation  (^Osmunda  eocenica,  Chammeyparia  hetgica^  Poacites  UuisnmuB^ 
and  species  of  Querctu^  SdUx^  Cinnamomum^  Launu^  Viburmm^  Hedera^ 
iiroZui,  &o.)} 

The  "  Syst^me  Landenien,"  corresponding  to  the  Thanet  and  Wool- 
wich and  Beading  beds  of  England  and  the  Sables  de  Braoheux,  Argile 
plastique,  and  Lignites  du  Soissonnais  of  France,  is  divisible  into  two 
stages  :  1st,  Lower  marine  gravels,  conglomerates,  sandstones,  marls,  &o,^ 
witii  badly  preserved  fossils,  among  which  are  TurriteUa  heUovacina^ 
CucuUeea  decussaia  (crcuactHna),  Cardium  Edwardai^  Cyprina  planata^  OoT" 
hula  reguUnerms^  Pnoladomya  Konincki ;  2nd,  Upper  fluvio-marine  sands, 
sandstones,  marls,  and  lignites  containing  Melanxa  tnguinata,  MelanopgiM 
huccinoides^  Cerithium  funatum^  Ostrea  bellovacina^  Cyrena  cuneijfbrmis^  with 
leaves  and  stems  of  terrestrial  plants. 

The  "  Systdme  Ypresien  "  consists  of  a  great  series  of  clays  and  sands 
answering  generally  to  the  London  Clay,  but  not  represented  in  France. 
It  is  divided  into  two  stages :  Ist,  Lower  stiff  grey  or  brown  clay,  some- 
times becoming  sandy,  and  probably  an  eastward  extension  of  the  London 
Clay.  The  break  between  this  deposit  and  the  top  of  the  Landeniaa 
beds  below  is  regarded  as  filled  up  by  the  Oldhaven  oeds  of  the  London 
basin.  The  onlv  recorded  fossils  are  foraminifera  agreeing  with  those 
of  the  London  Clay.  2nd,  Upper  sands  with  occasional  lenticular  inter* 
oalatioDS  of  thin  greyish-green  clays,  with  abundant  fossils,  the  most 
frequent  of  which  are  NummuUtea  planulata  (forming  aggregated  masses), 
TurriteUa  ediiay  T.  hyhrida^  Vermetm  hognarenais^  Pecten  comeua^  Peciun^ 
culua  decussaiWj  Lucina  aquamtday  Ditrupa  plana.  Out  of  72  spedee  of 
molluscs,  45  are  found  also  in  the  Sables  de  Cuise  and  20  in  the  London 
Clay.» 

The  **  Syst^me  Paniselien,*'  so  named  from  Mont  Fanisel  near  Mons, 
consists  chiefly  of  sandy  deposits  not  markedly  fossiliferous,  but  contain-* 
ing  among  other  forms,  JaoateUaria  fiaaureUa^  Voluta  eiecatay  TurriteUa 
Dixoni^  Cyiherea  atnbiguay  Lucina  aquamula.  Oat  of  129  species  of  moUusoa 
found  in  this  deposit,  91  appear  in  the  Sables  de  Cuise  and  only  86 
pass  up  into  the  Calcaire  Qrossier.  Hence  the  Paniselian  beds  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Eocene  stages  of  Belgium. 

Middle. — This  division  in  the  Paris  basin  is  formed  by  the  cha- 
racteristic, prodigiously  fossiliferous  Calcaire  Orossier,  which  is  sub-, 
divided  as  under  :^ 

>  Briart  et  Comet,  MAn.  Courom,  Aoad,  Boy.  Bdq,  zxxvi.  (1870) ;  zzxyii.  (1878) : 
xliii.  (1880).  Mourlon,  OtoL  Bdg.  1880,  p.  192.  HAert  {Ann,  Seienees  Geoi.  iv.  1873, 
p.  15)  has  noticed  an  affinity  to  the  uppermost  Gretaceons  feuna  of  Paris. 

s  De  Saporta  et  liarion,  Mem.  Cour.  Acad,  Beig,  xli.  (1878). 

»  Monrkm,  GwZ.  Belg.j.  211. 

«  DoUfuss,  BuU,  Soc  (fid.  France.  8e  s^r.  yi.  (1878),  p.  269. 
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4.  liimestone  with  Oardium  (AUqaam  and  Oerithittm 
Lime^ne'^th  CerOhinm  dentienUUum  ftnd  C 


Wr^^U  ^^f^'^^ ^*  undetennir^d fonn-  of 
Lddte  «.b^5Kmp    8.  Li^-in  «».«  thin  ix-^ 


i    orumand  Jlftliola. 


Lower  gub-grotip 
'    with     Cm<fc»t*»»  ^  3. 
lapidum  and  3ft- 
Zt'ola. 


2.  Limestone  with  MiUola  and  IrittHfia  «a«>rwi» 

1.  SiUoeons  limestone  with  indetenninate  foerila 
\  (Banes  francs). 

^  4.  Limestone  (dolomitic)  with  MUi^  (OliqnMrt). 


Green  marl    •        .        •       ,  *  I «,         t 

Silioeons  Umestone  in  two  beds  jBlanc  vert 

Oreen  marl     .         .         •         • ). 
2.  Miliola  limestone  (dolomitic)  (Saint  Nom> 
1.  Silioeons  limestone  with  Potamides, 


^ 


cS 


i 


o 

I 


6  Limestone  with  Ikictiia  ooneantneo.  i4rai  terte- 
tttZo,  Cardf ttt»  otricttlore.  JkKJjoto,  «c.  ^ 

4.  Limestone  with  OrbiioUtes,  Fu8u$  huBnformMs, 
Volvaria  bidUndes,  Cardium  granuhmn^Artsa 
quadriUUera,  several  species  of  large  Flwira 

.  8.  Limestone  wiA  Fabularta  and  tenrestnal  vege- 
^  tation  {OrhiUiUtM  compUinata,  Chama  oalco- 

rata,  Cardita  imbricata^  &o.)«     .  „      .  _   . 
2  Mass  of  MUiola  Umestone  {TurrtteUataibr^- 
taria,  Chama  calcarata^Lwiina  muto^UM,  ft&y. 
1 1.  Limestone  with  MUiola  and  Terebrotttla  (T,  bwt- 
\  nuato). 

( 5.  Glanconitic  caloaire  grossier  with  OBriihiwn  gi- 

4.  GUuconiticcalcapeonssandwithl^itepafeEto^ 
8.  Sandy  elauoonitic  calcaire  grossier  with  Cardtum 
portdowm,  ,  . 

^  2  Sandy  glanconitic  calcaire  grossier,  with  JVuii*. 
TOoZtteg  Imvigata,  N,  scahra,  (htrea  iMdUeoOaiay 
0.  flaJbeUtdOy  DUrupa  plana. 
1   Glanconitic  sand,  sometimes  calcareons  and  MM»- 
rated,  with  pebbles  of  green  qnaitz,  sharkB 
^         teeth,  and  rolled  fragments  of  ooraL 


In  Belffinm  tlie  middle  Eocene  preeente  a  different  aspect  from  tiimt 
of  5^rif  ap?roSmating  rather  to  the  EngUeh  type.  It  conststa  of  (1)  a 
?ow^™  t  o^C^be^^  name  of  "  ^^^^^^^^^ 

fSL  wHch  however  are  usually  badly  preBerred.     Among  the  foims 
STremlins  of  terrestrial  vegetation  (NipadtUs  Bur<.m),  ^.^^^ 

S^e^iTiSmains  of  fishes,  especially  of  the  genera  MyltobaUs.  Oiodus^ 
lZZl  Galeocerdo,  and  various  reptiles,  including  species  of  Trumffx  and 
oSa  vnth  Einya  Camperi,  Gavialis  Dixoni,  and  PiOmaph^  tf^^; 
(2)  a  group  of  sands  and  fossiliferous  calcareous  sandstones  ("  Lseke- 


I 
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nien'*),  made  np  of  Ditrupa  strangtdata  and  NummuUtei  {N,  hevigaia,  N. 
acabra,  N.  Heherti,  N,  variolaria),  and  abounding  in  Anomia  mbUsvigcUa, 

Upper. — In  the  Paris  basin  this  subdivision  consists  of  the  following 
stages:^ 

'Gypsum  with  nodules  of  silica  (mefDiliie),  and  containing  marine  fossfls 

(Ceriihium  tricarinaium,  C.  pleurotomoides^  TurriteUa  inoerta). 
Yellow  marls  with  Lueina  inomaia. 
Gypsum,  saccharoid  and  crystallized,  with  brown  marls. 
TeUow,  brown,  and  greenish  marls,  with  Pkdadomya  ludetuU^  CraaMMa 

DeamaretHf  Ac.  i 

'Green  sands  of  Monoeanz  {CerWUiam  Cordieri,  C.  trieaHnatum^  NaUea 

paritiengU), 
lameetone  of  Saint  Ooen — a  marly  fresh-water  rook  20  to  26  feet  thick, 

composed  of  two  zones,  the  lower  full  of  Btfikinia,  and  the  upper 

ahounding  in  LimnmcL 
Bauds  of  Mortefontaine  {Avioula  Defranoei), 
Sands  and  sandstones  of  Beauchamp  (Ceriihtum  tcaJaroides^  0.  Bouet^ 

Mdomia  Aordooso,  O^ena  detperditOy  Planorbis  niHdvlms,  Ac.). 
Sands,  Ac.,  with  Nummvlites  variciaria^  (ktrea  donata^  Oyrena  deperdUOf 

corals,  Lamina  degoM,  Otodus  6tXiqu%Uj  fto. 

Northwards  in  the  Belgian  area,  near  Brussels,  the  highest  Eooene 
strata  consist  of  sands  and  ^oareons  sandstones  (*'  Wemm^ien  ''\  sepa* 
rated  from  the  similar  LsBkenian  beds  below  by  a  ^yel  full  of  ifummu-' 
lites  variolarta.  Other  common  fossils  are  Turhtnolia  miUxUa^  Corbula 
pimm^  Cardita  mdcata^  Turritdla  hrevis^  Fusus  hngsevus. 

Southern  Europe. — ^The  contrast  between  the  facies  of  the  Creta- 
ceous system  in  north-western  and  in  sonthem  Europe  is  repeated  witii 
even  greater  distinctness  in  the  Eocene  series  of  deposits.  From  the 
Pyrenees  eastwards,  through  the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  Greece  and 
the  sonthem  side  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  through  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Balkan  into  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  through  Persia 
and  the  heart  of  Aisia  to  the  shores  of  China  and  Japan,  a  series  of 
massive  limestones  has  been  traced,  which,  from  the  abundance  of  their 
characteristic  foraminifera,  have  been  caUed  the  Nummulitic  Limestone. 
Unlike  the  thin,  soft,  modem-looking,  undisturbed  beds  of  the  Anglo- 
Parisian  area,  these  limestones  attain  a  depth  of  sometimes  several 
thousand  feet  of  hard,  compact,  sometimes  crystalline  rook,  passing  even 
into  marble,  and  they  have  been  folded  and  fractured  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  that  their  strata  have  been  heaved  up  into  lofty  mountain  crests 
sometimes  10,000,  and  in  the  Himalaya  range  more  than  16,000,  feet  above 
the  sea.  With  the  limestones  is  associated  the  sandy  series  known  as 
Nummulite  sandstone.  The  massive  unfossiliferous  Vienna  sandstone 
and  Flysch,  already  referred  to  as  probably  in  part  Cretaceous,  may  also 
belong  partly  to  Eocene  time.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
these  Alpine  Eocene  deposits  is  the  occurrence  in  them  of  eigantic  erratics 
of  various  crystalline  rocks.  As  far  east  as  theneighbourhM)d  of  Vienna, 
and  westward  at  Bolgen  near  Sonthofen  in  Bavaria,  near  Habkeren  and 
in  other  places,  blocks  of  granite,  granitite,  and  gneiss  occur  singly  or  in 
groups  in  the  Eocene  strata.  These  travelled  masses  appear  to  have 
most  petrographical  resemblance,  not  to  any  Alpine  rocks  now  visible, 
but  to  tibe  Archaean  masses  in  southern  Bohemia.  Their  presence  seems 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  the  middle  of  Europe  during  some 

>  See  DoUfass,  Op.  eit. 
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part  of  the  Eocene  age.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  Eocene  deposiis  of 
the  Alpine  region  is  the  ooal-beaiing  group  of  Haring,  in  the  Korthem 
Tyrol,  where  a  seam  of  coal  occurH  which,  with  its  partings,  attains  a 
thickness  of  32  feet 

The  Nnmmnlitic  series  has  been  divided  into  stnges  in  different 
regions  of  its  distribution,  and  attempts  have  been  made  bjr  means  of 
the  included  fossils  to  parallel  these  stages  in  a  general  way  with  the 
subdivisions  in  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin.  But  the  conditions  of  depoet- 
tion  were  so  different  that  such  correlations  must  always  be  regarded  as 
only  wide  approximations  to  the  truth.  In  the  Northern  Alpe  (Bavaria, 
Ac.)  Gtimbel  arranges  the  Eocene  series  as  under :  ^ 

FlTSoih  or  Vienna  sandstone  (upper  Eocene),  Including  younger  Nwmnnilitic 

beds  and  H&riog  beds. 
Lower  Nummulitio  group.    Kreeaenberg  beds — greenlBh  sandy  strata  aboumd- 

ing  in  fossilB,  whion  on  the  whole  point  to  a  correspondence  with  the  Gskaaire 

Grassier. 
Burberg  beds— greensBnd  with  small  Nummulites  and  Exogyra  BromgniarU^ 

answering  possibly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  Eocene  beds  of  the  Anglo- 

Paiisian  area. 

In  the  Southern  and  South-Eastem  Alps  the  Eocene  rooks  attain  a 
much  larger  development.  The  following  subdivisions  in  descending 
order  have  been  recognized  :^ 


I. 


8 


HI 


In. 
11' 


Uaoigno  or  Tassello,  having  the  usual  character  of  the  Vienna  sbimI- 

stone.    Ko  fossils  but  fuooids. 
Fossiliferous  calcareous  marls  and  shales,  and  thick  conglomerates. 

Chief  Nummulito  limestone,  containing  the  most  abundant  and  Taried 

development  of  nummulites,  and  attaining  the  thickest  mass  and 

widest  geographical  range. 
Borells  (AlTeolintt)  limestone,  containing  numerous  large  fonuninifexa  of 

the  genus  Bortiis. 
Lower  Nummulito  limestone,  with  small  nummulites,  and  in  many 

places  banks  of  corals. 

'Upper  Foraminiferal  limestone,  containing  also  intercalations  of  fresh- 
water beds  (CAara). 

Oosina  beds,  with  a  peculiar  fresh-water  fauna  {Stamaiopmy  Mekutia^ 
CharUf  &c.). 

Lower  Foraminiferal  limestone,  with  numerous  marine  moUusca(iiiioiida. 
CerUhimh,  &c),  and  with  occasional  beds  of  fresh-water 
(flhara,  MdatUa^  fta). 


India,  ftc. — As  above  stated  the  massive  Nummulitio  limestone 
extends  through  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
structure  of  the  more  important  mountain  chains.  In  India  a  toleraUj 
copious  development  of  Eocene  rocks  has  been  observed,  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  where  their  upper  limit  should  be  drawn  to  place  them  on 
a  parallel  with  the  corresponding  groups  in  Europe.  'Hhe  following 
subdivisions  in  descending  order  are  observed  in  Sind  :' 

Kari  ^up.    Sandstones  without  marine  fossils,  and  probably  of  fresh-water 
origm,  4000  to  6000  feet,  representing,  perhaps,  upper  Eocene  and  OUgooene 
or  Tower  Miocene  beds  of  Europe. 
Kasauli  and  Dagshai  groups  of  sub-Himalayas. 


*  OeogfuMUeihe  Betehreib.  Bayeneh,  Alpen,  1861,  p.  598,  H  sag. 

*  Von  Hauer,  Oeologie,  p.  569. 

*  Medlicott  and  Bianfora's  Qeology  of  India,  chap.  xix. 
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Kirthar  group.    A  marine  limestone  formation  in  general,  but  paining  locally 
into  sandstones  and  shales.     The  npper  limestones  contain  NutmntUUea 


I  yaratMeiMM,  N.  subUavigaUi, 


Nnmmuliiic  limestone  of  Sind,  Punjab,  Assam,  Burmah,  &c.    Subathii  oS 
sub-Himalayas,  Indus  or  Sbingo  beds  of  Western  Thibet. 
Banikot  beds--sandstones,  shales,  clays  with  gypsum  and  lignite,  1500  to  2000 
feet;  abundant  marine  fSauna,  including  Nummtilites  tptra,  N.  irregfdari$y 
N.  Leymeriei, 

Lower  Nummuiitic  group  of  Salt  Bange. 

North  America. — Tertiary  formations  of  marine  origin  extend  in  a 
strip  of  low  land  along  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  sonthward  round  the  margin  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whence  they  run  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  beyond  the 
month  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  western  sea-board  they  also  occur  in  the 
coast  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon,  where  they  sometimes  have  a 
thickness  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  reach  a  height  of  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Over  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  Tertiary  strata  cover  an  exten- 
sive area,  but  are  chiefly  of  fresh-water  origin.  The  following  are  the 
subdivisions  into  which  they  have  been  grouped,  together  with  their 
supposed  European  equivalents : 

8.  Sumter  series = Pliocene. 

2.  Yorktown  „  =  Miocene,  with  perhaps  part  of  PUooene. 

1.  Alabama  „  =  Eocene. 

Alabama  Oroup. — ^As  the  name  implies,  this  eroup  is  well  developed 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  where  it  consists  of  zke  following  two  sub- 
groups in  ascending  order, — (1)  the  Claybome  beds  —  days,  marls, 
umestones,  lignite,  and  sands;  and  (2)  the  Yicksbur^  beds — lignitic 
days,  limestones,  and  marls, — the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  nearly 
250  feet.  But  the  strata  thicken  into  South  Carolina.  The  fossils  of 
the  Alabama  group  in  the  eastern  States  comprise  numerous  sharks,  some 
of  which  are  specifically,  and  more  are  generically,  the  same  as  some  of 
the  English  Eocene  forms,  such  as  Lamna  ele^ana  and  Carcharodcn  mega" 
lodon  ;  also  bones  of  several  crocodiles  and  snsJces. 

Over  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  and  the  vast  plateaux  lying  to  the 
west  of  that  range  the  older  Tertiary  beds  consist  mainly  of  lacustrine 
strata  of  great  tmckness,  wherein  the  following  subdivisions  in  descend- 
ing order  have  been  established : 

4.  Uinta  group  (400  feet)  or  "Diplsoadon  beds.*' 
8.  Bridger  group  (5000  feet)  or  *'  Deinooeras  beds." 
2.  Green  River  group  (2000  feet). 
1.  Wahaatoh  (Vermilion  Greek)  group  (5000  feet). 

The  extraordinary  richness  of  these  strata  in  vertebrate  and  particu- 
larly mammalian  remains,  already  referred  to  (p.  842),  has  given  them  a 
high  importance  in  geological  and  palseontological  history. 
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Section  XL — Oligooene. 

§  1.  G-eneral  Cbaracters. 

Tlie  term  "  Oligooene  "  was  proposed  in  1854  and  again  in  1858 

W  Professor  Beyrich'  to  include  a  group  of  strata  distinct  from  the 

Eocene  beds  of  France  and  Belglam,  and  which  Lyell  had  classed 

as  "  Older  Miocene."    They  consist  partly  of  terrestrial,  partly  of 


FiQ,  407.— OiJoooBm  Plants, 
a,  SwiuoU  Langedoifli  (Broi 


[Brongn.)  (J)  (from  Heer's  Fhr.  Tart.  HetmliK,  i.  ri.  21) ; 
6,  CWa  Ljellii  (Forbes)  (if).  ~>     i~      / 

fresh-water  and  brackish,  and  partly  of  marine  beds,  indicating  con- 
siderable oscillations  of  level  in  the  European  area.  They  conse- 
quently present  none  of  the  massive  deeper-water  characters  so 
oonspicuona  in  some  of  the  Eocene  subdiTisions.     Among  other 


FlO.  108. — OlIOOOINB  LiMU-UiRiNCHB. 

B,  Cythere*  innraaiata  (Bow.)  (J) ;  h,  Oetrea  cj-atUnIa  (Iaid.)  (§) ;  c,  Oatrea  flabellnk 
(Um.){i). 

geographical  changes  of  which  tliey  preserve  the  chronicles  is  the 

evidence  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  portions  of  the  sea-floor  over 

the  heart  of  Europe  into  wide  lake-basina  in  which  thick  lacustrine 

'  Monal^erKkf,  Ahad.  Beiiia,  1851,  pp.  640-6G6,  1858,  p.  6l. 
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deposits  were  accamulated.     Some  of  these  lakes  did  not  attain 
their  fullest  development  until  the  Miocene  period. 

The  Oligocene flora  according  to  Heer  is  composed  mainly  of  an 
eTorgreeo  vegetation  and  has  characters  linking  it  with  the  living 
troijical  floras  of  India  and  Australia  and  with  uie  subtropical  flora 
of  America.     It  includes  some  ferns,  fan-palms,  and  featner-palms 


Pia.  409,— OuaomoJB  QunxBOrone. 
UB  (Sow.)  (j) ;  b,  Cerithiom  plioatnm  (I 
oinctus  (Sow.)  (^ ;  d,  Limiuea  longisoata  (BrDugn.) 

(Sdbai,  Phcenieitet),  a  number  of  conifers  {Sequoia,  &c.),  cinnamon 
trees,  evergreen  oaks,  cnstard-applee,  gum-trees,  spindle-treee,  oaks, 
flgs,  laurels,  willows,  vines,  and  proteaeeous  aorubs  {Dryandra, 
^jyan^videt). 

Among  the  mollusca  some  of  the  more  important  genera  are 
Oatrea,   Peolen,  NuexUa,  Astarte,   Oardium,   OytMrea,    QmoeUaria, 


Mvreat,  Fubus,  Typhis,  Caaeia,  Pleurotoma,  Conitt,  Valuta,  Ortrttwm, 
Melania,  Planorhta.  Numerous  remains  of  birds  have  been  found  in 
the  lacustrine  beds  of  the  Department  of  the  AUier,  no  fewer 
than  66  species  having  been  described,  which  comprise  parroquets, 
trogons,  flamingoes,  ibises,  pelicans,  marabouts,  cranes,  secretary 
birds,  eagles,  grouse,  and   numerous   gallinaoeous  birds — a  fauna 
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reminding  ns  of  that  of  tlie  lakes  in  Sonthern  Africa.'  The  i 
malia  iDcrease  in  variety  of  forms.  According  to  Gaadry  the  follow- 
ing chronological  seqaencea  of  appearances  and  disappearances 
daring  the  OUgocene  period  have  been  noted:* 


.    PletioKtrtx,  Jfj/aomeAna,   mole,  maak-ist,   Liilricti$, 

Palmimyetaru,   Tetminu.    DiBappearanne   of    PaZ«olft«rtm(, 

■ium.    Beign  oF  Hyopolamut  and  Anl&rocolAertKat. 


A.ppenaioeoHh.egenenCadarciit}ieTium,Hi/raehiaM,  H 

Anihraeolheriuni,  Daerytheritim,  CludieotAaiiHn,  Tragvlokvua, 
Lophiomtryx,  Jlyonnawftu)  (?),  Otioeat,  Dreinolheriuai,  7%«r- 
evtherium,  dop  (?),  oi»et,  martin,  PUndit,  Fletiogab, 
MuTogaU,  Bhinolo^nt,  Neemtemur. 


Appeanmce  of  the  genera  opoaanm,  Ctuempotamut,  Tapirvbia, 
^tMpIofAanum,  Earytherium,  Caituillimum,  AitehikpImM, 
jteoiWuIum,  Cebochanit,  XiphodM,  Anmhimeryic,  Fktiarc- 
lomf*,  dormonw  (?>,  Trtehomyi,  Qalethylax  (?),  ifymMidoK, 
AilapU.  Roigti  in  pschjdernu.  The  rnmicnni  h.u^  .^iii 
Ij  marsnpial  chuBotera. 


partljiDE 


liATe  still 


§  2.  Looal  Development. 

Britain. — Oligooene  strata  are  but  sparingly  developed  in  this 
oonntTT'.  Thev  ooonr  in  the  Hampshire  basin  and  Isle  of  Wight,  rest- 
ing conformably  upon  the  top  of  the  Eocene  depoeits,  and  coaaisting  of 
sands,  clays,  marls,  and  limestones,  in  thin-bedded  alternations.  These 
strata  were  aoonmnlated  partly  in  the  sea,  partly  in  brackish,  and  partlr 
in  fresh  water.  They  were  hence  named  by  Edward  Forbes  "  the  flnvio- 
marine  series,"  and  were  sabdivided  by  him  as  under,  in  deacendiiif 


noanUrc 


Beds. — Ooibula  beds  (marine).     Brown   end  greeDish 

IuUt  olajB  and  ebell;  beda  {Corbala  vectentu,  0.  pimm,  Ograta 


I,  Ctrithiunt  plieatum,  Oyprids,  &c.)      ....       9ft.  e 
Upper  freah-water   and   estuary  marla. — [Cerithimn  pUcatum, 
Corbula  vedentU,  Cerithium  degaiu,   Ggrena  lemittriala,  EuchUtu 
{BUaoa)  ChaOeUt,  Melania  Nt/dii  (inflala).  Unto  AuBUni,  ±c.)       .     4on. 

Middia  fresh-water  and  aetnaty  marU, — {Cyram  temiilriata, 
Palvdina  lento,  Cerithium  SedgwiMi,  Melania  Jaiciata,  Panotiea 

minor,  P.  OibMi,  4o.) "*      , 

Lower  fte^-watet  and  estuai;  marla. — (lUtlania  marieaia,  Me- 
buioptU  earinata,  Saehihu  (fiinoa)  ChattMi,  PaUidina  UtOa,  wUb 
Chora,  OyrogonHa,  and  other  aquatic  and  terreetrid  plante) 


SOfL 


'  A.  Milne  Edwurda,  Olmmx  FoaiUn.    Boyd  Dawkins,  Earlv  Man  in  Britain,  a   ^u. 

•  Lh  EnehaintmmU  da  Monde  Animtd.  1878.  p.  4.  ^^  ^  ^ 

•  In  the  work  already  oited,  p.  SIS.    They  were  claaged  aa  Upper  Eocene. 
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Bembrifkre  Beds. — ^Bembridge  max U  {PokmuuHU  (Mdania)  turritU' 
fltmo,  Geriihium  mtUabU&f  Cyrena  pulchra,  Ostrea  veeterms)   .  62ft 

Limestone  {Limnaea  hngiscata,  Hyalinia  {Helix)  d^Urhanif  Helix 
oeduM,  Planorbis  obtwus,  P.  oligyratvs,  Cydotus  einctus^  Amphi- 
dromtu  {BtdimuB)  eUipticiui) 15  to  25ft. 

Osborne  or  8t.  Helen's  Beds.— Clays,  marls,  sands,  and  limestones 
{Chara  LyeUi,  Cyrena  ohovata,  Melanopsis  carinaUi^  and  numeroos 
species  of  Phmorhis^  Pcdudina,  Ac.) 70  ft 

Ueadon  Beds. — Upper,  consisting  of  clays  and  thick  beds  of  lime- 
stone, with  abundance  and  variety  of  fossils  (PotamMnya,  Cyrena 
obovatfUj  Nystia  {Btdimm)polUaf  Mdania  mwicaia,  Paludvna  lerUa, 
Limnxa  longiecaia).  Middle,  containing  brackidi-  water  and  marine 
fossils  {Odrea  flabeUula,  0,  oaUifera^  Cytherea  (Venus)  incrassata^ 
C  suborbictUariSf  Pleurotoma  oaontella,  Murez  sexdentatusy  Valuta 
tpinosa,  Pimnia  labiatat  Anoittaria  buceinoides,  CanoeUaria  muri- 
caia^  Cerithium  coneavum,  &o.  Lower,  composed  of  fresh  and 
brackish  water  beds  with  Cyrena  cydadiformis^  Unio  Solandrij 
Hdix,  several  species,  &q.  Among  tlie  more  conspicuous  fossils  of 
the  fresh- water  part  of  the  Headon  beds  are  Planorbis  euomphalusy 
P,  rotundatus,  P.  lens,  and  other  species,  Limntea  Itrngiscatay  and 
other  species,  PaXudina  tenia;  in  the  braokish-water  beds  Pota- 
momya  plana^  and  Potamides  cinctus;  and  in  the  marine  bands 
Cytherea  inorassata 183  to  175  ft 

Confiiderable  interest  attaches  to  the  marine  band  forming  the  middle 
division  of  the  Headon  beds,  as  it  serves  for  a  basis  of  correlation  between 
the  English  strata  and  their  equivalents  on  the  Continent.  The  band  is 
well  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  occurs  also  at  Brockenhurst  and  other 
places  in  the  New  Forest.  It  has  yielded  up  to  the  present  time  235 
species  of  fossils,  almost  all  marine  molluscs,  but  including  also  14  species 
of  corals.  Of  these  organisms  a  considerable  proportion  is  common  to 
the  Lower  Oligooene  of  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  22  species 
are  found  in  the  Upper  Bagshot  beds.^ 

The  Oligocene  or  fluvio-marine  series  of  the  Hampshire  basin  has 
yielded  a  few  vertebrate  remains.  Among  these  are  those  of  rays 
(Mylidbath),  snakes  (PalamfxY  crocodiles,  alligators,  turtles  (Emys^ 
Trionyxy  numerous  species),  and  a  cetacean  {Baleenaptera\  while  from  the 
Bembridge  beds  have  come  the  bones  of  a  number  of  tne  characteristic 
mammals  (Anoplotheriumy  two  species,  Palseotheriumy  six  or  more  species, 
Chmropotamusy  Dichchuney  Bichodon^  Uyopoiamus,  two  species,  Lophiodony 
Microehs6ru8,  Hyracotherium),  The  top  of  the  fluvio-marine  series  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  been  removed  in  denudation,  so  that  the  i-ecords  of  the 
rest  of  the  Oligocene  period  have  there  entirely  disappeared. 

It  has  been  hitherto  customary  to  consider  as  Miocene  certain  plant- 
bearing  strata,  of  which  a  small  detached  basin  occurs  at  Bovey  Tracey, 
Devonshire,  but  which .  are  mainly  distributed  in  the  great  volcanic 
plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  These  strata  have  been 
regarded  as  equivalents  of  what  are  now  termed  Oligocene  beds  on  the 
Continent.  At  the  Bovey  Tracey  locality,  which  is  not  more  than  80 
miles  from  the  Eocene  leaf-beds  of  Bournemouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
small  but  interesting  group  of  sand,  clay,  and  lignite  beds,  from  200  to 
300  feet  thick,  lies  between  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  the  Greensand 
hills,  in  what  was  evidently  the  hollow  of  a  lake.  From  these  beds  Heer 
of  Zurich,  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  Tertiary  floras  of  both 

»  A.  von  Koenen,  Q.  /.  QeeiL  8oc,  xx.  (1864),  97.  Duncan,  Op,  cit  xxvi  ri870^ 
p.  66.  J.  W.  Judd.  Op.  eU,  xxxvi  (1880),  p.  137.  H.  Keeping  and  B.  B  TWnv 
Op.  ciU  xxxYii.  (1881),  p.  85.  •  /» 
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the  Old  World  and  the  New,  has  described  about  50  species  of  plants. 
which,  he  says,  place  this  Devonshire  group  of  strata  on  the  same  geolo- 
gical horizon  with  some  part  of  the  Molasse  or  Oligooene  (lower  Miocene) 
groups  of  Switzerland.  Among  the  species  are  a  number  of  ferns 
^Lastrma  stiriaca,  Pecopteria  (Osmunda)  liffnitum,  &c.);  some  conifer8> 
particularly  Sequoia  Couttsise,  the  matted  debris  of  which  forms  one  of 
the  lignite  beds ;  cinnamon  trees,  evergreen  oaks,  oustard-apples,  eucalyp- 
tus, spindle-trees,  a  few  grasses,  water-lilies,  and  a  palm  (PaZmacitegy. 
Leaves  of  oaks,  figs,  laurels,  willows,  and  seeds  of  grapes  have  also  been 
detected — the  whole  vegetation  implying  a  subtropical  climate.^  More 
recently,  however,  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  flora  is  on  the  same  horizon  as  that  of  Bournemouth,  that  is,  in 
the  middle  Eocene  group.^  If  this  view  be  established  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  north-west,  with  their  leaf-beds,  may  be  also  rel^ated  to 
the  Eocene  period.  In  the  meantime,  however,  ^ey  are  placed  in  the 
Oligocene  series  as  probable  equivalents  of  the  brown-coal  and  TnolasHft 
of  the  Continent.  These  leaf-beds  occur  in  thin  local  patches  inter- 
calated among  the  great  basalt-sheets  already  referred  to  (p.  258).  The 
plateaux  of  Antrim,  Mull,  Skye,  and  adjacent  islands  are  composed  of 
successive  outpourings  of  basalt,  which  are  prolonged  through  the  Faroe 
Islands  into  Iceland,  and  even  far  up  into  Arctic  Greenland.  In  Ireland 
the  basalts  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  900  feet;  in  Mull  about 
3000  feet.  They  are  associated  with  tuffs,  pitchstones,  trachytes,  and 
granitoid  rocks,  but  more  especiallv  with  a  prodigious  number  of  basalt 
dykes,  which,  as  abeady  stated  (pp.  268,  656),  probably  occupy  the 
fissures  up  which  the  basalt  of  the  plateaux  rose.  It  is  evident  that 
long-continued  and  vigorous  volcanic  action  took  place  in  these  north- 
western regions. 

Paris  Basin. — In  this  area,  where  a  perfect  upward  passage  is 
traceable  from  the  Eocene  into  the  Oligocene  beds,  the  latter  are  com- 
posed of  the  following  subdivisions  :^ 

Meuli^res  de  Montmorency,  very  hard  siliceotiB,  cellnlar,  foasiUferoiifl, 

fresh-water  limestones  employed  for  millstones  {LimnaM,  ByUdnia^ 

Planorhis,  Valvaia^  Charc^.    This  deposit  is  replaced  towards  the 

^  south  by  the  fresh-water  Galcaire  de  Beauce.    (80  feet) 

&( '  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau.    Sands,  and  hard  siliceous  sandstones.   At  the 

^  top  of  this  subdivision  there  occurs  at  Ormoy  near  fitampes  and 

elsewhere  a  band  of  calcareous  marl  full  of  marine  fossils  (Carddta 

Bazini,  Cytherea  inerassata,  Lueina  H^berti), 

Sables  de  Fontenay,  Jeurre  et  Marigny,  a  thick  accumulation  of  yellow 

ferrugiuous  nnfossiliferous  sands,  covering  a  large  area  aroimd  Paris, 

and  serving  as  a  foundation  for  most  of  the  new  military  forts  of 

that  locality. 
Marls  with  oysters  and  marine  molasse,  containing  at  the  base  a  bed 

of  Ostrea  Umairoetris^  higher  up  a  thick  bed  with  0.  oyathula,  and 

at  the  top  boas  with  Corbula  «ti6pt9ttm. 
Galcaire  de  Brie. 
Green  marls  consisting  of  an  upper  mass  of  non-fossiliferous  clay,  and  a 

lower  group  of  fossiliferous  laminated  marls  (Cerithium  pUcatutnt 

Psammdbia  pUma,  Oyretta  convexa). 


\ 
t 


I 


>  PWl.  Trans,  1862. 

«  " British  Eocene  Flora"  VaheaaU  Soe,  1879,  p.  18. 

»  DoUfuss,  BuU.  8oe,  QecL  France,  3e  ser.  vi.  (1878),  p.  293. 
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White  marlB  with  Limnsea  ttrigosa,  Planorhii  planulatue, 
Sapra-gypaeooB  blue  marls,  with  very  few  fossils, 
g     as     Laoustrine  gypsum  (OypB  lacustre).     The  most  important  gypsum 
B^  •{  &•{     bed  of  the  Paris  baisiQ,  26  feet  thick,  saccharoid  in  texture,  oontain- 
"*        ing  dceletons  and  bones  of  mammals,  fragments  of  terrestrial  wood, 
and  a  few  terrestrial  ^ells  (HeUx^  Oydottoma^  &c.).    This  deposit 
is  oontinuous  with  the  marine  gypsum  underneath  it  (p.  851). 

I 

Belgium.^ — ^The  suooession  of  Oligooene  beds  in  this  country  differs 
firom  tiutt  of  France,  and  has  received  a  different  nomenclature,  as 
follows : 
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White  sands  of  Bolderberg  (BcHderian), 

Clay  of  Boom  and  NvfOuUi  clay  of  Bergh,  upwards  of  40  species  of 
fossils  including  Nuoula  compta  {LedUi  Lyelliana),  Corbula  8ii6- 
pitsum  (=*'Scptarienthon"  of  Northern  Germany). 

Ceriihium  sands  of  Yieux  Jonc  (Klein  Spauwen)  and  Pectunctdus 
sands  of  Bergh. 

Henis  clay.  The  fossils  in  this  clay  and  the  overlying  sands  are 
fluvio-marine  {GycHogtomOf  Sucoineat  Pupa ;  PlanorbiSt  Limnxa, 
Neritina ;  CerUhium,  Melania^  Bythinic^  Cyrena), 

Sands  of  Neerepen. 

Sands  of  Grimmertingen.  The  Tongrian  deposits  contain  an 
abundant  marine  £ftuna=the  Egeln  beds  of  Germany. 


Germany.^ — In  northern  Germany,  while  true  Eocene  beds  are 
wanting,  the  Oligocene  groups  are  well  developed  both  in  their  marine 
and  fresh-water  facies,  and  it  was  from  their  characters  in  that  region 
that  Beyrich  proposed  for  them  the  term  Oligocene.  They  occupy  large 
more  or  less  detached  areas  or  basins,  with  local  lithological  and  palason- 
tological  variations,  but  the  following  general  subdivisions  have  been 
established : 

r  Brown-cool  deposits  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  &c.,  with  a  flora  of  less  tropical, 
ll  Indian,  and  Australian  type,  and  more  allied  to  that  of  sub-tropical 
g«  North  America  (Acer,  Oinnamomum,  Cupressinoxylon,  JuglanSj  iVvaso, 
^        Pinitesj  Qtiercrju,  Ac.)    Some  marine  beds  in  this  division  contain  Tere* 

\     brcUtda  grandUy  Pecten  Janus,  P.  Munsteri,  &o. 

Stettin-sand  and  Septaria-clay  (Septarientfion),  with  an  abundant  marine 
fietima  (Foraminifera^  Pecten  permuttu,  Leda  deshayeeiana,  Axinu8  obtth 
euBy  Fuius  Koninckif  F.  muUieulcatue,  &c.).  These  beds  are  widely 
distributed  in  north  Germany,  and  are  usually  the  only  representatives 
there  of  the  Middle  Oligocene  deposits.     In  some  places,  however,  a 


local  brown-coal  group  ooouis  (Alnw  Ke/ersteini,  Vinnamomum  poly' 
morphum,  Populw  Zaddaehi,  l\xxodium  dubium). 


1  Mourlon,  O^ioiL  Bdg. 

■  Beyrich,  Monaiti>enckt,  Ahad.  Berlin,  1854,  p.  640, 1858,  p.  51.    A  von  Koenen, 
ZeiUch.  Veutach,  GeoL  Qes,  six.  (1867),  p.  28.    Credner*8  Qeologie. 
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Egelu   inariue  beds  {Ostrea  wrUUahrum,  Area   oppeiuiuw/ala,   CardHa 

Dunkerij   Ckirdium  Hausmannif  Cytherea  Satanari,  Cm^thium   2«rtiai, 

Pleurotoma  Beyrichi^  P.  Bubcowndeoj  Valuta  deeora^  &c.,  and  oonds  of 

the  genera  Twrbinciioy  Balafiophyllia,  CaryopfiyUia,  Cyaihina). 

Amber  beds  of  Konigsberg— containing  a  bed  (4  to  5  feet)  of  glanoonitic 

sand,  with  abundant  pieces  of  amber.    The  latter,  derived  from  several 

species  of  conifers,  have  yielded  a  plentiftd  series  of  insects,  arachnids,  and 

myriapods,  while  the  sands  contain  lower  Oligocene  marine  mollnaca. 

^  I  Lower  Brown-cool  series — sands,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  olaya  with 

^  <      interstratified  varieties  of  brown-coal  (pitch-coal,  earthy  lignite,  paper 

)3        coal,  wax-coal,  Ac),  a  single  mass  of  which  sometimes  attains  a  «IiioVim^— 

of  100  feet  or  more.    These  strata  may  be  traced  intermittently  otot 

a  large  area  of  northern  Germany.    The  flora  of  the  brown-coal  is  largely 

composed  of  conifers  {Tcuntes^  Taaroxylorif  CupreMtnoxylon,  Sequoia^  &^]i 

bnt  also  with  Quercus,  Laurus,  Cinnamomumj  Magnolia^  Dryandroidet^ 

FicuSf  Saa§afra8,  Alntu,  Acer,  Juglans,  Bettda,  and  palms  {Scicd,  Flabel- 

laria).    The  general  aspect  of  this  flora  most  resembles  that  of  the 

southern  States  of  North  America,  but  with  relations  to  earlier  tropical 

floras  having  Indian  and  Australian  afi&nities. 

Switzerland.^ — Nowhere  in  Europe  do  Oligooene  strata  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  soenery  of  the  land,  or  present  on  the  whole  so 
interesting  and  full  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Europe  when  they  were 
deposited,  as  in  Switzerland.  Bising  into  massive  mountains,  as  in  the 
well-known  Bighi  and  Eossberg,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than 
6000  feet.  While  they  include  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  sea,  they 
have  preserved  with  marvellous  perfection  a  large  number  of  the  plants 
which  clothed  the  Alps,  and  of  the  insects  which  flitted  througn  the 
woodlands.  They  form  part  of  a  great  series  of  deposits  which  have 
been  termed  ''Molasse"  by  the  Swiss  geologists.  The  Molasse  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  entirely  Miocene.  The  lower  portions,  how- 
ever, are  now  placed  on  the  same  parellel  with  the  Oligocene  beds  of 
the  regions  lying  to  the  north,  and  consist  of  the  following  subdivisions : 

Lower  brown-coal  or  red  Molasse  (Aquitanian  stage) — ^the  most  massive  member 
of  the  Molasse,  consisting  of  red  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglomerates 
(Kagelfluh),  resting  upon  variegated  red  marls.  It  contains  seams  of 
lignite,  and  a  vast  abundance  of  terrestrial  vegetation. 

Lower  marine  Molasse  (Tongrian  stage) — sandstone  containing  marine  and 
brackifih-water  shells,  among  which  are  Ostrea  eycUhula,  O,  Umgirottris^ 
Cyrena  aemistriata^  Peeiunciuus  dbovatits,  Ceriihium  plicatum. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  strata  is  of  lacustrine  origin. 
They  must  have  been  formed  in  a  large  lake,  the  area  of  which  probably 
underwent  gradual  subsidence  during  the  period  of  deposition,  until  in 
Miocene  times  the  sea  once  more  overflowed  the  area.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  lake  from  the  fact  already  stated,  that 
the  deposits  formed  in  its  waters  are  upwards  of  6000  feet  thick.  Thanks 
to  the  untiring  labours  of  Professor  Heer,  we  know  more  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  mountains  round  that  lake  during  Oligocene  and  Miocene 
time  than  we  do  of  that  of  any  other  ancient  geological  period.  The 
woods  were  marked  by  the  predominance  of  an  arborescent  sub-tropical 
vegetation,  among  which  evergreen  forms  were  conspicuous,  the  whole 
having  a  decidedly  American  aspect  Among  the  plants  were  palms  of 
American  type,  the  Califoinian  coniferous  genus  Sequoia^  alders,  birchee* 
figs,  laurels,  cinnamon-trees,  evergreen  oaks,  and  other  plants  (see  pp. 
862,  867). 

'  Heef  B  UrtaeU  der  SehweU. 
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Central  France. — Contemporaneously  with  the  existence  of  the 
great  Swiss  Tertiary  lake,  one  or  more  large  sheets  of  fresh  water  lay  in 
the  heart  of  Franoe.  In  these  basins  a  series  of  marls  and  limestones 
(1500  feet  thick  in  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne)  accnmulated,  from  which 
have  been  obtained  the  remains  of  nearly  100  species  of  mammals,  includ- 
ing some  palaaotheres,  like  those  of  the  Paris  basin,  a  few  genera  found 
also  in  the  Mayence  basin,  crocodiles,  snakes,  and  numerous  birds.  This 
water  basin  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  volcanic  explosions,  which 
afterwards  poured  out  the  great  sheets  of  lava,  and  formed  the  numerous 
cones  and  p^ys  so  conspicuous  on  the  plateau  of  Auvergne. 

Vienna  Basin.  ^ — This'area  contains  a  typical  series  of  later  Tertiary 
deposits,  sometimes  classed  together  as  *'  Neogene."  At  the  bottom  lies 
a  group  of  marls  and  sandstones  known  as  the  '*  Aquitanian  stage,"  con- 
taining occasional  seams  of  brown-coal  and  fresh-water  beds,  but  with 
inteicalations  of  marine  strata.  The  marine  layers  contain  Ceriihium 
plieatum^  C,  margariiacewn^  &c.  The  brackish  and  fresh  water  beds  yield 
Mdania  Eacheri  and  Oyrena  lignitaria.  Among  the  vertebrates  are  Mastodon 
angustidens^  M,  tapiroides,  Bhinoceraa  sansaniensisy  Amphicyon  tntermedius^ 
Anchitherium  aurdianense^  and  numerous  turtles.  These  strata  have 
Buffered  from  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps,  and*  may  be  seen  sometimes 
standing  on  end.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that  the  subter- 
ranean movements  east  of  the  Alps  culminated  in  the  outpouring  of 
enormous  sheets  of  trachyte,  andesite,  propylite,  and  basalt  in  Hungary 
and  along  the  flanks  of  me  Carpathian  chain  into  Transylvania.  The 
volcanic  action  appears  to  have  begun  during  the  Aquitanian  stage, 
but  continued  into  later  stages.  Further  curious  changes  in  physical 
geography  are  revealed  b^  the  other  **  Neogene  "  deposits  of  south-eastern 
Europe.  Thus  in  Croatia  the  Miocene  marls,  with  their  abundant  land- 
plants,  insects,  &o^  contain  two  beds  of  sulphur  (jthe  upper  4  to  16  inches 
thick,  the  under  10  to  15  inches),  which  nave  oeen  worked  at  Badoboj. 
At  Hrastreigg,  Buchberg,  and  elisewhere,  coal  is  worked  in  the  Aqui- 
tanian stage  in  a  bed  sometimes  65  feet  thick.  In  Transylvania,  and 
along  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  extensive  masses  of  rock- 
salt  and  gypsum  are  interstratified  in  the  ''Neogene  "  formations. 

Section  IIX. — Miocene. 
§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  European  Miocene  deposits  reveal  great  changes  in  the 

!e(^raphy  of  the  Continent  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  earlier 
!ertiary  time.  So  far  as  yet  known^  Britain  was  a  land  surface 
during  the  Miocene  period ;  but  a  shallow  sea  extended  towards  the 
south-east  and  south,  covering  the  lowlands  of  Bel^um  and  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  and  spreading  over  the  south  of  France  so  as  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  Spain  with  the  Mediterranean. 
It  may  have  been  an  extension  of  the  same  sea  that  swept  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  now  uplifted  Alps,  sending  a  long  arm  into  the 

>  Sness,  Der  Boden  wm  Wien,  1860.  Th.  Facfas,  ErlSuUrungen  zur  Oeol.  Karte  der 
Umg^ungen  Wiens^  1873,  and  |)aper8  in  Zeittch.  Deutteh.  Oeol.  Gesell,  1877  (p.  653) 
Jahrh,  CteoL  Reichminit.  toIb.  zviii.  et  8eq.    Von  Haner's  Oeologie. 
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valley  of  the  Bhine  as  far  as  the  site  of  Mavence,  which  tlien 
probably  stood  at  the  upper  end,  the  Talley  draining  BoiithmiTd 
instead  of  northward.  From  the  Miocene  firth  of  the  Khine  a  sea- 
strait  ran  eastwards  between  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  the  line  of  the 
Danube,  filling  up  the  wide  basin  of  Vienna  and  spreading  far  and 
wide  among  the  islands  of  south-eastern  Europe. 

Among  the  reyolutions  of  the  time  not  the  least  important  in 
European  geography  was  the  continued  uprise  of  the  Alps  by  which 
the  Eocene  strata  had  been  so  convoluted  and  overthrown.  These 
disturbances  still  went  on  in  a  diminished  degree  in  Miocene  time. 
One  of  their  results  was  the  restoration  and  extension  of  the  wide 
lake  or  chain  of  lakes  over  the  northern  or  molasse  region  of 
Switzerland  in  which  the  red  molasse  of  Oligocene  time  had  been 
deposited.  The  lacnstrine  deposits  accumulated  there  bare  pre- 
served with  remarkable  fulness  a  record  of  the  terrestrial  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  time. 


Fia.  411. — UioOENK  P1.ANT8. 
a,  Liqnidftmbw  Snrc^paauni  (Bntim.)  (g);  b,  CiDnamomum  Bnohi  (Heer)  ([>. 

The  flora  indicates  a  decidedly  tropical  climate  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Miocene  period. in  Europe,  many  of  the  plants  having 
their  nearest  modem  representatives  m  India  and  Australia.  Among 
the  more  characteristic  genera  are  Septal,  Phoenieites,  Liboeedrv*, 
Sequoia,  Myrica,  Quercvs,  Fieut,  Laarvs,  dnnamomum.  Daphne^ 
Peraaonia,  Sankaia,  Drywndra,  Oiseta,  Magnolia,  Acer,  Jlex,  Bhammia, 
Jufflans,  BhuB,  Mjfrtus,  Mimota,  and  Aoaeia.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
period  the  climate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  flora, 
nod  become  more  temperate ;  for  among  the  more  frequent  plants  are 
Bpeoies  of  Olyptostrobus,  BetvJa,  Popubts,  Oarpinus,  Ulmua,  Laurvt, 
Persea,  Ilex,  Podogonium,  and  Potamogdon. 

The  fauna  aD'ords  somewhat  similar  climatal  indications.  There 
occur  such  shells  as  Ancillaria,  Bvcdnum,  Oanceilaria.  Oamt,  Oyprsdo, 
Mitra,  Mwrese,  Pyrvla,  Stromhm,  I'erebra,  Area,  Cardita,  Cardium, 
Cytherea,  Jfo^^ra,  Ostrea,  Panopeea,  Pecten,  Peciuncvlus,  Spondybta, 
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Topsf,  T^na,  &e.  The  mammalian  furms  present  many  points  of 
contrast  with  those  of  older  Tertiary  time.  Froboecideans  now  take 
a  foremost  place.    Among  the  more  important  generic  types  of  the 


Fie.  412.— HioosHi  HoLLCBos. 


it  (Dnj.) ;  d,  TapeR  gregaria  (PailBch.)  ()> 

time  are  the  colossal  Ma^odonandDeinotherium  (Fig.  415),  the  latter 
having  tasks  curving  downwards  from  the  lower  jaw.  With  these  are 
associated  BJUnoeeros,  of  which  a  hornless  and  a  feebly  horned  species 
have  been  noted ;  Anchitherivm,  a  small  horse-like  animal,  about  as 


PtO.  413. — RELLADOTHEBimi  DmRNOTI  (OaCDHT)  (j^ 

big  as  a  sheep,  surviving  from  earlier  Tertiary  tiiie ;  Wierotheriumf 
a  hug©  ant-eater ;  Drierocaras,  a  deer,  allied  to  the  livinj:  muntjak  of 
eastern  Asia,  Syotheriwm.  an  animal  nearly  related  to  the  hog,  and  the 
tall  giraffe-like  ^Uadotherivm  (Fig.  413)  described  by  M.  Gaudry 
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from  Attica.  A  number  of  living  genera  likewise  made  their  entry 
npon  the  scene,  snch  as  the  hog,  otter,  antelope,  beaver,  vole,  aud  cat. 
Some  of  the  most  formidable  animals  were  the  aabre-toothed  lions 
(Mackairodw),  and  the  earliest  form  of  bear  (Syanaretoa).     The 


FlO.  414. — UaSTODON  ANOUSTIDBNS  (OwXS). 

Beduced  from  restoration  b^  M.  Gandtj', 

Miocene  forests  were  also  tenanted  by  apes,  of  which  several  eenera 
have  been  detected.  Of  these,  Pliopitkemig  was  probably  allied  to 
the  anlhropoid  apes;  Dryopithecua  (Fig.  415)  may  have  been  an 
anthropoid  form,  but  is  regarded  by  Owen  as  allied  to  the  living 


Fis.  415.— MiocBNB  Uavhals. 
a,  Deinotherinm  gigantenin  (Eanp.)  reduced ;  b,  Dryopithecns  Fontani  (QBQdr;>. 

gibbons;  OreopOheeus  is  supposed  to  have  had  affinities  with  the 
anthropoid  apes,  macaques,  and  baboons,  and  a  species  of  Colobtu  ia 
found  m  Wurtemberg.' 

Considerable  uncertainty  must  be  admitted  to  rest  upon  the 

correlation  of  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  in  diflFerent  perta  of  Europe. 

In  many  cases  their  etratigraphical   relations  ere  too  obscure   to 

'  Gnudry,  Lei  Eh<*oin«m«i(",  p.  30C.    Boyd  Dawkina.  Earh/  Man  <»  Brilafn,  p.  57. 
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farnish  any  clue^  and  their  identification  bas  therefore  to  be  made 
by  means  of  fossil  evidence.  But  this  eyidence  is  occasionally  con- 
tradictory. For  example,  the  remarkable  mammalian  fauna  described 
by  M.  Gaudry  from  Pikermi  in  Attica  has  so  many  points  of  con- 
nection with  the  recognized  Miocene  fauna  of  other  European  localities 
that  this  observer  classed  it  also  as  Miocene.  He  has  pointed 
out>  however,  that  in  a  shell-bearing  bed  underlying  the  ossiferous 
deposit  of  Pikermi  some  characteristic  Pliocene  species  of  marine 
mollusca  occur.  Hence,  if  we  take  marine  moUusca  as  our  gaide,  we 
must  place  the  Pikermi  beds  in  the  Pliocene  series.^ 

§  2.  Local    Development. 

France. — True  Miocene  deposits  are  not  known  to  occur  in  Britain. 
In  France,  however,  in  the  district  known  as  Touraine,  traversed  by  the 
rivers  Loire,  Indre,  and  Cher,  there  occnrs  a  group  of  shelly  sands  and 
marls,  which,  as  far  back  as  1833,  was  selected  by  Lyell  as  the  type  of 
his  Miocene  subdivision.  These  strata  occur  in  widely  extended  but 
isolated  patches,  rarely  more  than  fifty  feet  thick,  and  are  known  as 
**  Faluns,"  having  long  been  used  as  a  fertilizing  material  for  spreading 
over  the  soil.  They  present  the  characters  of  littoral  and  shallow- 
water  marine  deposits,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  coarse  breccia 
of  shells  and  shell-fragments,  occasionally  mixed  with  quartz-sand,  and 
now  and  then  passing  into  a  more  compact  calcareous  mass  or  even  into 
limestone.  Along  a  line  that  may  have  been  near  the  coast-line  of  the 
period  a  few  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  together  with  bones  of  terrestrial 
mammals,  are  found,  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  fauna  is  throughout 
marine.  Among  the  fossils  are  numerous  corals,  and  upwards  of  300 
species  of  molluscs,  among  which  the  following  are  characteristic: 
Pholas  Dujardinif  Venus  clathrcUa^  Cardtum  turanicum,  Cardita  affinis, 
Trochua  jmnduJatua,  Cerithium  Puymariee,  Buccinum  hlesense^  B.  spectabile, 
with  species  of  Cyprseay  Conus,  Murex,  Oliva,  AnciUariay  and  Faaciolaria, 
This  assemblage  of  shells  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
southern  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The  mammalian  bones  include 
the  genera  Mastodon,  Bhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chssropotamus,  deer,  &c., 
and  extinct  species  of  cetaceans,  such  as  morse,  sea-calf,  dolphin,  and 
lamantin. 

In  the  region  of  Bordeaux  and  southward  to  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees, 
a  large  area  is  overspread  with  Oligocene  deposits,  equivalents  of  the 
younger  Tertiary  series  of  the  Paris  basin.  Above  these  fresh-water  and 
marine  beds  lie  patches  of  faluns  like  those  of  Touraine.  From  the 
Miocene  beds  of  other  tracts  of  the  south  of  France,  remains  of  numerous 
interesting  mammalia  have  been  obtained.  Amon^  these  are  Deinoihe-' 
rium  giganteuniy  Mastodon  angustidens,  Bhinoceros  ScMeiemuicheri,  Machsero* 
dus  adtridens,  HeUadoiherium  Duvemoyt,  and  several  apes  and  monkeys 
{Pltopithecus,  Dryopithecus), 

Belgium. — In  this  country  the  upper  Oligocene  strata  of  Germany 
are  absent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwei-p  certain  black,  grey,  or 
greenish  glauconitic  sands  ('* Black  Crag"),  which  in  palasontological 
characters  have  both  Miocene  and  Pliocene  affinities,  have  been  termed 

»  Tbis  point  is  fturthcr  referred  to  at  p.  878. 
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by  some  geologists  Mio-plioceiio.  They  are  regarded  as  diviBible,  in 
ascending  order,  into,  Ist,  gravelly  sands  with  oetaoean  bones  (JHetero- 
cetus),  fish-teetb,  Oatrea  namculartSt  Pecien  CaiUaudi,  &o,  2nd,  Sands 
with  Pectunculus  glycimeris  (jpiloms),  3rd,  Sands  with  Panopssa  Faujami 
{Menardi).  The  two  lower  subdivisions  may  be  equivalents  of  part  of 
the  falnns  of  Bordeaux,  &c. 

Mayence  Basin. — ^In  this  area  an  important  series  of  marine, 
brackish,  and  fresh-water  deposits  occurs,  which  have  been  arranged  by 
Fridolin  Sandbergeras  follows  :^ 

Pliocene — 

Uppennost  brown-coal. 

Bone-sand  of  Eppelsheira. 
Miocene — 

Clay,  sand,  &c.,  with  leaves  of  QuereuSt  &c.,  Laubenheim. 

Limestone  with  LiiorindUi  acuta. 

Corbicula  beds  with  Corbicida  Faujani, 

Cerithium  limestone  and  land-snnil  limestone. 

Sandstone  with  leaves. 
Oligocene — 

Cyrena  marl  (jCyrena  aeTnistriata,  Cerithium  pticAium^  C  margaritaf'fnm'), 

Septaria  clay  with  Leda  dethayedana. 

Marine  sand  of  "Weinlieim  with  Oatrea  cnlUfera,  Natim  rrtwviffnn. 

The  lower  Miocene  beds  of  this  area  present  much  local  variation, 
some  beds  being  full  of  terrestrial  plants,  some  containing  fresh-water,  and 
others  brackish- water  and  marine  shells.  Among  the  plants  are  specien  of 
Quercus^  TJlmus^  Planera^  Cinnamomum,  Myrica,  Sahal^  &c.  The  land-Rnail 
limestone  contains  numerous  species  of  Helix  and  Pupa,  with  Cyclosiamn 
and  Planorhis,  The  Cerithium  limestone  contains  marine  shells,  as  Pema, 
MytiluSy  Cerithium  ( CI  Bahtii,  C,  plicatum\  Nerita,  Among  the  various 
strata  bones  of  some  of  the  terrestrial  mammals  of  the  time  occur  (Micnh- 
therium,  Paheomeryx), 

The  Litorinella  limestone,  the  most  extenbive  bed  in  the  series,  i» 
composed  of  limestone,  marl,  and  shale,  sometimes  made  up  of  Litorinella 
acuta^  in  other  places  of  Dreisaena  {TieJtogonia,  Congeria)  Brardi,  or  Myfi- 
hu  Faujasii,  Abundant  land  and  fresh-water  shells  also  occur.  Of 
greater  interest  are  the  mammalian  remains,  which  include  thofie  of 
JDeinotJierium  giganteum,  Palseomeryxy  Microthenum,  and  Hippotherium.  The 
flora  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Miocene  series  includes  several  species  of 
oak  and  beech,  also  varieties  of  evergreen  oak,  magnolia,  acacia,  styrax, 
fig,  vine,  cypress,  and  palm. 

Vienna  Basin. — Overlying  the  Aquitanian  stage  (p.  8G1),  where 
that  is  present,  in  other  cases  resting  unconformably  upon  older  Tertiary 
rocks,  come  the  younger  Tertiary  or  Neogene  deposits  of  the  Vienna 
basin — a  large  area  comprising  the  vast  depression  between  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  Alps  near  Vienna,  the  base  of  the  plateau  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Carpathians.  This  tract  commu- 
nicated with  the  open  Miocene  sea  by  various  openings  in  different 
directions.  Its  Miocene  deposits  are  composed  of  two  chief  divisions  or 
stages  as  follows,  in  descending  order  :^ 

*  UntersucJiungen  uher  das  Maimer  Terfidrhecken,  1853,    Die  ConckyUen  de$  Mainzfr 
Tertiarheckem,  1863. 

'  Von  Haner's  Geohgie^  p.  617. 
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Sarmatian  or  Oerithium  Stage. — Saudfltones  pasaiug  into  sandy  lime- 
stones and  clays,  or  '^Tegel"  (the  local  name  for  a  cidcareous  day). 
According  to  Fuchs  the  foUo^dpg  subdivisions  occur  around  Vienna : 

Upper  Sarmatian  Tegel,  or  Muscheltegel — distinguishable  from  t^e  Hemals 
Tegel  below  by  an  abundance  of  shells  (JFajpes  gregarici,  JSrvUia,  Cardium, 
&c.),  295  feet. 

Cerithium-sand — a  yellow,  abundantly  shell-bearing,  quartz-sand— the 
main  source  of  water-supply  at  Vienna,  where  it  is  sometimes  nearly  500 
feet  thick. 

Hemals  Tegel — sand  and  gravel,  with  Certthium,  Risaaat  VcHudina^  remains 
of  turtles,  fish,  and  land  plants. 

The  Sarmatian  stage  is  characterized  by  the  prodigious  number  of  indi-  i 
vidnals  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  of  shells,  of  which  some 
of  the  moat  characteristic  forms  are  Tapes  gregaria  (Fig.  412),  Maetra 
podoiUcOy  JErvilia  podoUoa^  Cerithium  viAum^  C,  rtibiginomwi,  JBiteeinum 
oaccatum,  Troclius  podolicust  Murex  guol-aivatus.  The  general  character  of 
the  fauna  is  that  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  strongljr  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  stoge  in  the  absence  of  the  afflmties  witii  tropical 
or  sub-tropioflJ  forms,  and  even  with  those  of  the  present  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  some  curious  analogies  with  the  Uving  fauna  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Corals,  ecliinoderms,  bryozoa,  foraminifera  are  absent  or 
yery  rare,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  change  of  the  earlier 
Mediterranean  fauna  into  that  of  the  Sarmatian  staee  points  to  a  gradual 
diminutian  of  the  salinity  of  the  waters  of  the  Vienna  utsin,  as  has  happened 
with  the  existing  Black  Sea.  The  terrestrial  flora  is  characterized  by  some 
plants  that  survived  from  the  earlier  or  Mediterranean  stage;  but  palms 
are  entirely  absent^  and  the  American  element  in  the  flora  is  no  longer  sur- 
passed by  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  types. 

'  Mediterranean  or  Marine  Stage. — A  group  of  strata  varying  greatly      >| 

i  from  place  to  place  in  petrograpbical  chairaoters,  with  corresponding  differ- 

I  ences  in  fossil  contents.    An:ioug  the  more  important  types  of  rock  the 

following  may  be  named. 
Leithakalk,  a  limestone  often  entirely  composed  of  organisms,  and  espe- 

'  cially  of  reef-building  corals,  also  br3'ozoa,  foraminiferA,  echini  (large  cly- 

peasters,  &o.),  large  oysters  (Pecten  2a<uwtmtM  is  specially  characteristic), 

(  bones  of  mammals,  and  sharks'  teeth.    The  Leithakalk  passes  freouently 

'  into  sandy  and  marly  beds,  and  into  massive  conglomeratic  deposits  (Leitha- 

kalk-schotter  or  conglomerate). 
Tegel    of  Baden — ^flno  blue  clay,  richly  charged  with  shells,  especially 

I  gasteropods  (Pleurotoma^  Cancellaria,  Fu9tts,  &o.)  and  foraminifera. 

}  Marl  of  Gainfahren,  Grinzing,  Nussdorf,  Ac. — ^more  calcareous  than  the 

.  Baden  Tegel. 

Sand  of  Potzleinsdorf— a  fine  loose  sand  with  Tcfftno,  Psammolna,  and 

'  many  other  lamellibranchs. 

f  Sandstone  of  Sievering  with  many  lamellibranchs,  especially  pectens  and 

I  oysters. 

;  These  various  strata  arc  believed  to  represent  different  conditions  of 

deposit  in  the  area  of  the  Vienna  basin  during  the  time  of  the  Mediterranean 
stage.  With  them  are  grouped  certain  fresh-water  beds  (brown-coals,  &c.), 
found  along  the  margin  of  the  basin,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  some  of  the 

I  terrestrial  accumulations  of  the  period. 

^  The  characteristically  marine  fauna  of  this  stage  is  abundant  and  varied. 

f  It  presents  as  a  whole  a  more  tropical  character  than  that  of  the  Sarmatian 

'  stage  above.    Some  of  its  molluscan  genera  are  now  restricted  to  the  warmer 

i  seas  of  the  globe.    The  flora  with  its  various  kinds  of  palms  had  also  a 

I  tropical  aspect. 

i 

I  Switzerland. — Immediatelj  saooeeding   the  stitita    deooribed  on 

I  p.  860,  as  referable  to  the  Oligocene  series,  come  the  following  groups  in 

descending  order : 

\  Upper  fresh-water  Molasso  and  brown-coal  (Oenin^en  stage),  consisting  of 

sandstones,  marls,  and  limestones,  with  a  few  ligmte-seams  and  fresh-water 

8  K  2 
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sliolls,  and  including  tho  remarkable  group  of  plant-  and  inaect-bearing  beds 
of  Oeningen. 

Upper  marine  Molasse  (Helvetian  stage) — sandstones  and  calcareous  conglo- 
morates,  with  S7  per  cent,  of  living  species  of  shells,  which  are  to  be  fonmd 
partly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  in  tropical  seas  (Pectuneultu  ^yei- 
inerU  (piUmui),  Fanoptea  FavjaMi  (Menardi)^  Canus  ventricosus,  &c.\ 

Lower  fresh-water  or  Orey  Molasse  (Mavence  stage) — sandstones  with  abundant 
remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  containing  also  an  intercalated  utarioe 
band  with  Cerithium  lignilarumy  Venus  ckUhrcUa^  Murex  plieaUUj  &c. 

In  the  Oeningen  beds,  bo  gently  have  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fmitB 
fallen,  and  so  well  have  ^ey  been  preserved,  that  we  may  actnally  trace 
the  alternation  of  the  seasons  by  the  sucoession  of  difierent  conditions  of 
the  plants.  Selecting  482  of  tiiose  plants  which  admit  of  compariscm, 
Heer  remarks  that  131  might  be  referred  to  a  temperate,  266  to  a  sub- 
tropical, and  85  to  a  tropical  zone.  American  types  are  most  ^aqnent 
among  them ;  European  types  stand  next  in  number,  followed  in  cider 
of  abundance  by  Asiatic,  African,  and  Australian.  Great  numbers  of 
insects  (between  800  and  900  species)  have  been  obtained  from  Oeningen. 
Judging  from  the  proportions  of  species  found  there,  the  total  insect 
fauna  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  then  richer  in  some  respects  than 
it  now  is  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  wood-beetles  were  specially 
numerous  and  large.  Nor  did  the  large  animals  of  the  land  escape  pre- 
servation in  the  silt  of  the  lake.  We  know,  from  bones  found  in  the 
Molasse,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  were  species  of  tapir« 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  deer.  The  woods  were  haunted  by  musk-deer, 
apes,  opossums,  three-toed  horses,  and  some  of  the  strange,  long-extinct 
Tertiary  ruminants,  akin  to  those  of  Eocene  times.  There  were  also 
frogs,  toads,  lizards,  snakes,  squirrels,  hares,  beavers,  and  a  number  of 
small  carnivores.  On  the  lake  the  huge  Deinotherium  floated,  mooring 
himself  perhaps  to  its  banks  by  the  two  strong  tusks  in  his  under  jaws. 
The  waters  were  likewise  tenanted  by  numerous  fishes  (of  which  32 
species  have  been  described,  all  save  one  referable  to  existing  genera), 
crocodiles,  and  chelonians. 

Greenland.^ — One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological  discoveries  of 
recent  times  has  been  that  of  Tertiary  plant  beds  in  North  Greenland. 
Heer  has  described  a  flora  extending  at  least  up  to  70^  N.  lat.,  containing 
137  species,  of  which  46  are  found  also  in  the  centml  European  Miocene 
basins.  More  than  half  of  the  plants  are  trees,  including  30  species  of 
conifers  (Sequoia,  Thujopm,  Salisburia,  &c.),  besides  beeches,  oaks,  planes, 
poplars,  maples,  walnuts,  limes,  magnolias,  and  many  more.  Tbese 
plants  grew  on  the  spot,  for  their  fruits  in  various  stages  of  growth  have 
been  obtained  from  the  beds.  From  Spitzbergen  (78°  56'  N.  lat.)  136 
species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  named  by  Heer.  But  the  latest  English 
Arctic  expedition  brought  to  light  a  bed  of  coal,  black  and  lustrous  like 
one  of  the  Paheozoic  fuels,  from  81°  45'  lat.  It  is  from  25  to  30  feet 
thick,  and  is  covered  by  black  shales  and  sandstones  full  of  land-plants. 
Heer  notices  26  species,  18  of  which  had  already  been  found  in  the  Arctic 
Miocene  zone.  As  in  Spitzbergen,  the  conifers  are  most  numerous  (pines, 
firs,  spruces,  and  cypresses),  but  there  occur  also  the  arctic  poplar,  two 
species  of  birch,  two  of  hazel,  an  elm,  and  a  viburnum.    In  addition  to 

1  Heer,  *'  Flora  FossOifl  Arctioa,''  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.  1878,  p.  66.  Nordenskiold,  G^oL 
Mag.  iij.  (1876),  p.  207.  In  this  paper  sections  with  lists  of  the  plants  found  in  Spits- 
bergen are  given. 
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these  terrestrial  trees  and  shrubs  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  time  bore 
water-lilies,  while  their  banks  were  olothed  with  reeds  and  sedges. 
When  we  remember  that  this  vegetation  grew  luxuriantly  within  8°  15' 
of  the  North  Pole,  in  a  region  which  is  in  darkness  for  half  of  the  year, 
and  is  now  almost  continuously  buried  under  snow  and  ice,  we  can 
realize  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  in  the  distribution  of  climate  which 
these  facts  present  to  the  geologist. 

India. — The  Oligocene  ana  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  traced  in  Asia.  As  alreaay  stated,  the  upper  part  of 
the  massive  Nari  group  of  Sind  may  represent  some  part  of  these  strata. 
The  Nari  group  is  succeeded  in  the  same  region  by  the  Gaj  group  1000 
to  1500  feet  thick,  chiefly  composed  of  marine  sands,  shales,  clays  with 
gypsum,  sandstones,  and  highly  fossiliferous  bands  of  limestone.  The 
commonest  fossils  are  Ostrea  multiooiicUaf  and  the  urchin  Breynia  cart* 
naia.  Some  of  the  species  are  still  living,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
fauna  shows  it  to  be  later  than  Eocene  time.  The  uppermost  beds  are 
clays  with  gypsum,  containing  estuarine  shells  and  forming  a  passage 
into  the  important  Manchhar  strata.  The  Manchhar  group  of  Sind 
consists  of  days,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  sometimes  probably 
10,000  feet  thick,  divisible  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  lower  may 
possibly  be  Miocene,  while  the  upper  may  represent  the  Pliocene 
Siwalik  beds  (p.  879).  As  a  whole  this  massive  gjoup  of  strata  is  sin- 
gularly unfossiliferous,  the  only  organisms  of  any  importance  yet  found 
in  it  being  mammalian  bones,  of  which  22  or  more  species  have 
been  recc^ized.  All  of  these  occur  in  the  lower  section  of  the  group. 
They  incSude  the  carnivore  Amphicyon  palmndieu8y  three  species  of 
Mastodon,  one  of  Deinotheriumy  two  of  Bhirkoeeros,  also  one  of  Sus,  Chalico- 
thertunif  Anthrcuiotherium,  Hyopotamus,  Hyotherium,  DorccUherium  (two), 
Manis,  a  crocodile,  a  chelonian,  and  an  ophidian.^ 

North  America. — ^The  Yorktown  group  succeeds  the  Alabama 
group  (p.  853),  and  comprises  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  which  extend  over 
a  lar^  area  m  the  seaward  part  of  the  eastern  States.  Their  organic 
remains  (comprising  molluscs,  with  remains  of  sharks,  seals,  walruses, 
whales,  &o.)  show  them  to  have  been  chiefly  laid  down  in  a  shallow  sea. 
Westward,  in  the  Upper  Missouri  r^on,  and  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains into  Utah  and  adjacent  Territories,  strata  assigned  to  the  same 
geological  period  have  been  termed  the  White  Kiver  group.  They  were 
laid  down  in  great  lakes,  and  attain  thicknesses  of  1000  to  2000  feet. 
The  organic  remains  of  these  ancient  lakes,  so  well  studied  by  Leidy, 
Marsh,  and  Cope,  embrace  examples  of  three-toed  horses  (AndsUhermm, 
MiohippU8y  Meeohippus),  tapir-like  animals,  difiering  from  those  of  the 
older  Tertiary  strata  (Lophiodon);  hogs  as  large  as  rhinoceroses  (Elo- 
ikerium) ;  true  rhinoceroses  {Bhifk>cero$,  Hyracodon,  JDiceraiheriufn)^  huge 
clephantoid  creatures  allied  to  the  Deinoceras  and  tapir  (^Brontotherium^ 
Titanoiherium) ;  also  even-toed  ruminant  uueulates,  some  allied  to  the 
hog  (OreodonUJj  others  like  stags  (^Leptameryx)  axid  camels  (Poebroikerium^ 
Protomeryx);  carnivores  {Oanis^  Amphiqfony  Machairodus,  Hys&nad&n), 
several  of  which  are  generically  identical  with  European  Tertiary 
wolves,  lions,  and  bears.  Among  the  smaller  forms  are  the  remains  of 
the  earliest  known  beavers  (Palmcattor), 

1  Medlicoti  aud  Blanford's  Otology  of  India,  p.  472. 
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Section  IV. — Pliocene. 

§  1.  General  Characteis. 

The  tendeocy  towards  iocal  and  variable  development  which  i^ 
iocreasiagly  observable  as  we  ascend  through  the  series  of  Tertiary 
deposits  reaches  its  culmiostiou  in  those  to  which  the  name  ot 
Pliocene  has  been  given.  The  only  European  area  in  wliicb  Pliocene 
strata  attain  any  considerable  dimensious  as  rock-masses  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Hiediterranenn,  especially  along  both  sides  of  the 
Apennine  chain  and  in  Sicily.  Iiqthat  region,  reaching  a  thickuesi 
of  several  thousand  feet,  they  were  accumulated  during  a  slow  de- 
pression of  the  sea-bottom,  and  their  growth  was  brought  to  an  eod 
by  the  subterranean  movements  which  onlminated  in  the  oatbrmk 
of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  other  late  Tertiary  Italian  volcanoes,  and 


Fiii.  416.— Pliooe-vb  Plakim. 
a,  Gl]rpt«atiobu8  Eiuopieiu  (firooga.)  (|) ;  b,  Hakea  exalata  (Heer). 

in  the  uprise  of  the  land  between  the  base  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
sea  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula.  Elsewhere  the  marine  Pliocene 
beds  of  Europe,  local  in  extent  and  variable  in  character,  reveal  (be 
beds  of  shallow  seas,  the  elevation  of  which  into  land  completed  the 
outlines  of  the  Continent  at  the  close  of  Tertiary  time.  Here  and 
there  in  south-eastern  Europe  evidence  exists  of  the  gradual  isolation 
of  portions  of  the  sea  into  basins  somewhat  Uke  those  of  the  Aralo- 
Caspiao  depression,  with  a  brackish  or  less  purely  marine  fauna.  £q 
some  |)ortiona  of  these  basins,  however,  as  in  the  Earabhogns  Bay  of 
the  existing  Caspian  Sea,  such  concentration  of  the  water  took  place 
as  to  give  rise  to  extensive  accumulations  of  salt  and  gypsnm.  In  a 
few  localities  fluvJatile  and  lacustnae  deposits  of  the  Pliocene  period 
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hare  been  preserved,  from  which  nnuierous  remains  of  terrestrinl 
vegetation  and  mammals  have  been  obtained. 

The  Pliocene  flora  is  transitional  between  the 
luxuriant  evergreen  vegetation  of  the  Miocene  period 
and  that  of  modern  Europe.  From  the  evidence  of 
the  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
above  Florence  it  is  known  to  have  included  species  of 

{line,  oak,  evergreen  oak,  plum,  plsue,  alder,  elm,  fig, 
aurel,  maple,  walnut,  birch,  buckthorn,  hickory,  sumach, 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  cinnamon,  glyptostrobus,  taxo- 
dium,  sequoia,  &c.'     The  researches  of  Count  de  Saporta 
have  shown  that  the  flora  of  Meximieui,  near  Lyonp,   ' 
comprised  species  of  bamboo,  liquidambar,  rose-laurel, 
tulip-tree,  maple,  ilex,  glyptostrobns,  magnolia,  poplar, 
willow,  and  other  familiar  trees.'    The  marked  abund- 
ance of  evergreen  foims  gave  the   flora  a  southern 
aspect,  particularly  in  the  older  half  of  the  Pliocene      riJ";^^i^ 
period.    There  is  evidence,  however,  that  a  marked     NALiB(NE8n). 
refrigeration  of  climate  was  in  gradnal  progress,  during     Crowu  of  mo- 
which  the  plants  specially  characteristic  of  warmer 
latitudes  one  by  one  retreated  from  the  European  region. 


Fiii.  418. — HiPPABiON  GBAC'iiiB  (Gaudbv)  (^. 

The  faana  of  the  Pliocene  period  still  retained  a  number  of  tho 
now  extinct  types  of  earlier  time  snch  as  the  Deinotherium  and 


'  Arehiv.  JIftK.  Lj/oH,  i. 
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MoBlodon.  It  was  characterized  also  b;  troop  of  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  elephant;  by  large  herds  of  berbivora,  incliidiog 
nnmerouB  forms  of  gazelle,  antelope,  deer,  and  types  intermediate 
between  Btill  liring  genera.  Among  these  were  some  colossal 
ruminants,  including  a  species  of  giraffe  and  the  extinct  geniu 
Eelladotherium,  and  other  types  met  with  among  the  Siwalik  beds 
of  India  (Sivaikeriitm,  Fi^r  424,  Bramaiherium).  The  Eqnide 
were  represented  by  the  existing  Ejuva,  and  by  extinct  forms,  one 
of  tiie  most  abnndant  of  which  was  Eipparion  (Fig.  418),  like  a 
small  ass  or  qusgga,  with  three  toes  on  each  foot,  only  the  central 
one  actaally  reaching  the  ground.  There  were  likewise  species  of 
ox,  cat,  bear,  and  bySBoa,  and  numerous  apes  {MeeopUheeut,  Fig.  419), 
tbe  remains  of  which  have  been  met  witli  14°  further  north  in 
Europe  than  their  descendants  now  live. 

Tne  advent  of  a  colder  period   is  well  shown  in  tbe  yonnger 


Fig.  419. — Mesopitbecub  Pentelici  (Oavdbt). 

Pliocene  beds  of  England,  where  a  number  of  northern  molluscu 
inahe  their  appearance.  The  proportion  of  northern  species  increases 
tupidly  in  tbe  next  succeeding  or  Pleistocene  beda.  The  FlioceDe 
period  therefore  embraces  the  long  interval  between  the  warm 
temperate  climate  of  tbe  later  ages  of  Miocene  and  the  cold  of 
Pleistocene  time.  According  to  Professor  Prestwich,  tbe  evidence  of 
change  of  climate  derivable  from  the  English  Pliocene  molluBca 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

Species  now  restricted  to 

Nortlicrn  Seat.  SouIUetD  Bt-as. 

Norvich  Crag 19  .  .  H 

Ked  Crag 23  .  .  32 

White  Cwg 14         .  .         65 

Tbe  perceniase  of  northern  specioB  in  tho  White  Crag  is  60,  in  the  B«d 
Crag  10-7,  m  tbs  Norwich  Crag  J4-(j,' 
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§2,  Local    Development. 

Britain. — In  the  PHocene  period,  after  a  long  period  of  exposure  as 
a  land  anrTace  during  vhich  a  continuous  and  ultimately  etupendons 
snbaerial  deundatiou  was  in  progress,  Britain  underwent  a  gentle  bnt 
local  BaljBidenoe.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  depression. 
All  that  can  bo  affirmed  is  that  the  BOnth-eastem  counties  of  England 
b^an  to  auheide,  and  on  their  aabmerged  aurfaoe  some  sandbanks  and 
shelly  deposits  were  laid  down,  very  much  as  similar  aocnmulations  now 
take  place  on  the  bottom  of  lie  North  Sea.  These  formations,  termed 
"  Crag,"  are  subdivided,  according  to  their  proportion  of  living  species 
of  sholls,  into  the  following  groups : 

Forest  Bed  gtoap 10  lo  70  ft. 

f,,  .„^„^  i™i.    /Chaieifonl  Clay 1  „    8  „ 

ClnUcrfordbeda    (chillcrfbrd  Sand  with  BlielU  .                            .  5„    8„ 

Nonrioh  Crag 5  „  10  „ 

Red  Crag 23  „ 

White  Crag iO  „  GO  „ 

The  "W  h  i  t  e  C  r  a  g  (Suffolk,  Coralline,  or  Bryozoan  Crag) ,  consisting 
of  shelly  sands  and  marls,  is  exposed  in  many  places  in  the  county 
of  Snffolk.  It  contains  316  species  of  shells,  of 
which  84  per  cent,  arc  still  living.  Among  its 
characteristio  forms  are  Ter^atuJa  graitdU,  lAn- 
ifiila  Dumortieri,  Peclen  opercularig,  Pholadomya 
hislema,  Agtarte  OmalU  (Pig.  421),  Pyrula  reti- 
culata, Voluta  Lamberti  (Fig.  422),  Faecicularia 
aarantiuin  (Fig.  420).  The  name  "  coralline  "  was 
given  to  tha  formation  from  the  immenfie  number 
of  coral-like  polyzoa  which  it  contains,  no  fewer 
than  140  species  having  been  described. 

The  Red  Crag  is  also  a  thin  and  local  Fic.  420.— Pliocene  Poly- 
formation,   oonsistiog  of  a  dark-red   or  brown  »»». 

ferruginous  shelly  sand.     Of  its  molluscs,  02  per     Fosclonlaria  atusntium 
cent,  are  believed  to  be  still  living  species,  and,  (M.  Edw.)  (J), 

out  of  25  species  of  corals,  14  are  still  natives  of 

British  seas.  Some  of  the  typical  shells  of  this  subdivision  are  Trovikon 
anliqaum  (f^Mfis  conlrarivs.  Fig.  422),  Vohita  Lamberli,  Nasiia  reticosa, 
Parpttra  lapiUttt,  P.  tctragtma,  Peden  ojpercvXarie,  Pecturtculiu  glycimeris, 
Maclra  areuala,  M.  ovatit,  Telltna  obliqua,  Cardivm  edule,  Mytilut  edulis, 
and  Cyprina  mstica.  Numerous  mammalian  remains  have  been  obtained 
from  these  sands,  including  bones  of  Ma»todon  arvemenM  and  M.  tapiroidei, 
Elephas  mertdionalii,  Rhiitoeerog  SiM^ermacheri,  Tapirut  priscue,  Sas  anli' 
quitt,  Equvt  plicideag,  Htpparion,  Hyeena  anttqua,  Feiis  pardoidet,  Cervv 
anocerot,  Halitherium,  &o.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  some  of  these 
remains  may  have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  Miocene  deposits. 

The  Norwich,  Flnvio  -  marine,  or  Hammaliferous  Crag 
consistsof  a  few  feet  of  shelly  sand  and  gravel,  containng,  so  &r  as 
known,  139  species  of  shells,  of  whioh  93  per  cent,  are  still  living.  About 
20  of  the  species  are  land  or  fresh-water  shells.  The  name  of  mammali- 
fcrons  was  given  from  the  large  number  of  bones,  chiefly  of  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  recovered  from  i£is  deposit.  These  fossils  comprise  Mattodon 
arvemetuis,  Elephat  nieridionalii,  E.  anliiptua.  Hippopotamus  major,  Bhino- 
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ceroi  Uptorhinue,  Trogontheriutn  Cutieri,  &  horse  and  deer,  likewiso  ths 
living  speoieB  of  otter  and  beavor.  Among  tlie  moUnaca  the  follow- 
ing are  oWractaristio  fonns :  Paludina  media,  Hi/drMa  ventrota,  Turritdia 
eommunU,  Tro^ton  ecalari/orme,  Litorina  lilorea,  Mi/tilu*  edutit,  Nueaia  Cob- 
holdim  (Fig.  421),  Cardium  edule.  One  interoBting  featore  is  the  decided 
mixture  of  northern  epeciea  of  ohella,  snoh  as  BhytKhtmella  ptiUaaa, 
Scalaria  grteniandica  (Fig.  422),  Panopaa  wtrvegiea,  and  Attarie  hortai* 
(Fig.  421).  These  ma;  be  regarded  as  the  fororunnera  of  the  great  b- 
vasion  of  Arctic  plants  and  animala  ■which,  in  the  beginning  of  Ibe 


'10.    ity. — tLlOUENE    L 


Qaatemary  ages,  oame  sonthward  into  Europe,  together  with  the  asma 
dimate  of  the  North. 

The  Chillesford  beds  occur  likewise  as  a  tbin  local  deposit 
chiefly  in  Suffolk.  Among  their  oi^anisms  are  Mya  Irvncoto,  ibxtn 
otxiiia,  Nuevia  Coiiboldue,  Cyprina  Ulandica,  Atlarte  borealu,  TeUina  oMmnh- 
About  two-thirds  of  the  shells  still  live  in  Arctic  waters.  It  is  evideot 
that,  in  these  fragmentary  aooumulations  of  the  Omg  series,  we  1uit« 
merely  the  remnants  of  some  thin  sheets  of  shelly  sands  and  gravels  W^ 
down  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  while  that  great  lowerisg 
of  the  European  olimat«  was  beginning  which  culminated  in  the  sue- 
oeeding  or  Glacial  period. 

The  Forest-bed  group  comprises  an  interesting  succeesion  of  beib 
only  a  few  feet  in  thickiiosH,  oxjKisoil  for  many  miles  at  the  base  cf  tbe 
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greftt  range  of  oliffis  of  gl&oial  depoeito  on  tlie  north-eaBt  cxiaet  of  Norfolk. 
These  beds  are  of  eetuarine  and  marine  origin,  and  include  layers  of  peat 
and  traoes  of  a  former  land-surf Etoe  whicli  is  marked  by  what  has  been 
termed  the  "  rootlet  bed."  The  designation  "  forest-bed,"  however,  i» 
unfortunately  chosen,  for  the  tree-stamps  which  suggested  it  appear  to 
be  in  all  cases  drifted  speoimens.  Aooording  to  the  recent  reeearohes  of 
Mr.  C.  Beid  of  the  Geological  Survey,  there  is  at  the  baee  a  band  of 
dftrk  earbonaoeotiB  silt  and  peat  with  seeds,  moss,  &o.  (lower  fresh- 
water bed).  This  is  surmounted  by  the  "  Forest  bed "  properly  so 
called — a  band  of  dark  silt,  clay,  or  loam,  with  nnmerons  seeds,  cones, 
Btumps,  and  fragments  of  drift-wood,  blocks  of  peat,  bones  of  mammals, 
ifco.  Next  oomee  another  peaty  layer  (upper  fi-esh-water  bed),  over  which 
lie  fine  sandswithclay  and  flint  pebbles,  containing  LsflafflyalM,  and  other 
marine  mollusoawith  united  valves.  Among  the  organic  contents  of  the 
ForoBt-bed  group  are  cones  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce,  leaves  of  the  white 


Fid.  422. — pLIOctaiB  OAsrEftui^>in<. 
II,  Scalaru  gnenlaAdlca  (Chen 

water-lily,  yellow  pond-lily,  homwort,  blackthorn,  bcKr-bean,  oak,  and 
hazel ;  speoiee  of  marine,  fresh-'^ater,  and  land-shells  (Trophon  aniiijavm, 
Nucala  OoiAoldite,  TeUma,  Pigidium  amnioam,  Unio  pict«rwm,  PaUtdina  vwi- 
para,  Pkmorbit  fmUanue,  Lmniea  slagTutltM,  Sttocinea  pvtrit,  Hdm  arbnttomm, 
&c),  of  which  CorhiaUa  fiuamudit  and  Belgrattdxa  tnargiiuUa  no  longer 
live  in  England,  fifty  species  of  mammals,  two  birds,  two  reptiles,  four 
amphibians,  and  seventeen  birds.' 

'  The  momiualH  of  tha  forubt-buJH  afford  an  iuWri^tiug  giiiup^  of  thu  fauim  that 
pKceded  the  advent  of  the  Ice  Age  in  ceotral  Europe  and  tho  adjoining  eeoa.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton's  rcsearche*.  the  following  is  Uie  Iwt  of  recognliKd  spedee : 
Ciunivoia — Canit  hmuJ  C.  vulpeaf  JTcuAairadiu  *p.,  Ftlida  {?  gemu),  MartM  m/bia- 
liaif  OuIq  luKut,  Urmu  tptlteat,  U.  ferax  fotnlUi  Trichechut  Hiu^ityi,  ¥itoea  sp. ; 
XlngulatS' — Eqtaa  cabattai /otfUit,  E.  Slenonit,  B}iinoeerot  efnucui,  fin.  megarhimal 
Ilippopotatnti*  miyvr,  Sti*  lero/a,  Bot  primigeniutJ  Caprovit  Sacinii,  Cerniu  bovidet, 
C.  ca^eolut,  C.  eamulorumf  C.  DaaJcinti,  C.  etaphutf  C.  elueriaram,  C.  FUchii,  C. 
Chmnii,  C.  lali/ron',  C.  mtganerm  1  C.  ■pdignacuf,  C.  Sedgwidtii,  C.  vaticomit ;  Rodentia 
— Trogonlherivm  Cuaieri,  Cattor  Europxnt,  ArvictJa  amphOnvt,  A.  inlenaedlai,  A. 
atvalii,  A.  glareoliti,  Bcianui  vubjaritl  M.«»  tulTnUau;  insectivora — Talpa  Europea, 
Sorta  pulmrii,  8.  pijgmnat,  MyogaU  motchata ;  Proboecidea — EH^phOi  aniiimiu,  B.  neri- 
dionalU,  E.  primigmnu ;  Cetncea — Balenopt^it  1  Monodon  moaotxraa,  Delphinm  ddjpliif. 


IMphimu,  sp.  {Qeol.  Mng.  1 

On  the  subject  of  the  Foreat-b'ed  Rronp  see  Lj'el],Pfci7.  Mng.  3rd  ser,  svi.  (1840), 
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France. — Pliocene  deposits  in  varions  parts  of  France  have  yielded 
a  considerable  number  of  vertebrate  remains.  An  older  series,  fonnd  in 
the  south  of  the  country  at  Montpellier,  indicates  by  the  association  of 
its  mammalian  remains  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  same  region 
at  the  present  day,  for  the  list  includes,  besides  species  of  Hy9Bna^  FdU^ 
Machairodu8,  Lutra,  Lctgomys,  ShinoceraSt  Sus,  and  CervuSy  the  extinct  types 
of  the  Mastodon  and  HysenarcioSf  as  well  as  two  species  of  ape.  Later  than 
these  ossiferous  strata  are  those  of  Perrier  and  other  localities  in  An- 
vergne,  where  the  apes  are  absent,  the  antelopes  have  dwindled  in  size 
and  number,  the  deer  have  grown  very  abundant,  true  elephants  for  the 
first  time  appear,  associated  with  a  species  of  hippopotamus,  nearly 
if  not  quite  identical  with  the  living  African  one ;  two  kinds  of  hysena, 
and  the  hipparion  and  machairodus  that  had  survived  from  earlier 
times.  This  fauna  indicates  a  decided  change  of  climate  to  a  more 
temperate  character.^ 

Belgium.^ — The  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  has  acquired  celebrity 
for  the  remarkably  fossiliferous  character  of  certain  sands  which  overlie 
the  Black  Crag  described  at  p.  865.  These  strata,  formerly  classed  as 
<*  Scaldisien "  by  Dumont,  have  recently  been  divided  into  a  lower 
group,  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  Isocardta  cor,  and  a  higher  containing 
Trap)ion  antiquum.  The  lower  sands,  perhaps  equivalents  of  the  White 
Crag,  have  been  named  "  Anversien  "  (Antwerpian)  by  Mourlon.  They 
contain,  among  other  shells,  Isocardia  car,  Oyprtna  rustica,  Cardita  Miiilu, 
Ludna  harecdis,  Astarte  Omalii,  Turritella  incrassata;  also  an  abundant 
series  of  remarkable  cetacean  bones.  The  upper  group  (*'  Scaldisien  " 
of  Mourlon)  may  represent  the  Bed  Crag.  It  contains  Trophan  amii- 
quum,  T,  gracile.  Valuta  Laniberti,  Purpura  lapiUus,  P.  tetraganct^  Naata 
reticosa,  Pecten  mascimu8,  P.  Gerardi,  Ostrea  edulia.  Belgian  Pliocene 
deposit^,  of  which  the  precise  horizons  have  not  been  determined,  have 
yielded  a  large  number  of  bones  of  marine  mammalia,  including  seals, 
dolphins,  and  numerous  cetaceans,  as  well  as  remains  of  fishes  (jCarcka- 
radon,  Lamna,  Oxyrkina,  &c.). 

Mayence  Basin. — Above  the  Miocene  beds,  described  on  p.  866, 
lies  a  group  of  sands  and  gravels  with  lignite  (Enochen  sand),  from  20 
to  30  feet  thick,  whence  a  considerable  number  of  mammalian  bones 
have  been  obtained  at  Eppelsheim,  near  Worms.  Among  these  the 
Beinaiherium  giganieum  occurs,  showing  the  long  survival  of  this  animal 
in  central  Europe;  also  Mastodon  angustidens,  Shinoceros  incmvu»^  and 
other  species,  Hippotherium  gradle,  several  species  of  Sus^  five  or  more 
of  Cervus,  and  some  of  Felts, 

Vienna  Basin. — In  consecutive  conformable  order  above  the  Miocene 
strata  described  on  p.  866,  come  the  highest  Tertiary  beds  of  this  area, 
referred  to  the  Pliocene  period  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  C  o  n- 
gerian  stag  e,"  from  the  abundance  in  them  of  the  molluscan  genus 
Cangeria  (Pig.  421).  They  are  separable  into  two  tolerably  well  defined 
zones,  which  in  descending  order  are : 


p.  215,  and  bis  Antiquity  of  Man  ;  Prestwicb,  Q.  J,  Oeol.  8oe,  xxyii.  pp.  325,  452 ;  Cttih 
logitl,  1861,  p.  68 ;  G.  Beid,  Oeol.  Mag,  Dec.  2,  iv.  p.  800 ;  vii.  p.  55,  548,  and  his 
monograph  on  the  Cromer  diBtriot,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Memoirt  CfeoL  Surv, 

'  Gaudry,  Mat^riaux  pour  VHidoire  des  Temp8  Quatemaire8, 1876. 

*  Mourlon,  GM.  Belg,  Van  Bencden,  "Description  des  Ossements  FoesUee  des 
Envurons  d'Anvere,"  itftw.  Boy.  BeJgique,  vol.  iv. 
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2.  Bel vederc-Sohotter — a  coortto  coDglomerate  or  gravol  of  qaartz and  otlicr 
pebbles,  occasionally  yielding  bones  of  large  mammals ;  Belvedere-sand — 
a  yellow  micaceous  sand,  forming  the  lower  member  of  the  zone  and  con- 
taming  in  its  more  compact  portions  abundant  terrestrial  leaves.  These 
strata  resemble  part  of  the  alluvia  of  a  large  river.  Their  name  is  taken 
from  the  Belvedere  in  Vienna,  where  they  are  well  developed. 

1.  Inzersdorf  Tegel — a  tolerably  pure  day  reaching  a  depth  of  often  more 
than  300  feet.  This  deposit,  the  youngest  Tertiary  layer  that  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  Vienna  basin,  points  to  continued  and  general  svih' 
mergence.  The  fades  of  its  fossils,  however,  shows  tliat  the  water  no 
longer  communicated  freely  with  the  open  sea,  but  seems  rather  to  have 
partaken  of  a  Caspian  character.  Among  the  conspicuousl  molluscs  are 
Congeria  svhgloboect^  C.  PartBchiy  C.  triangularis^  C.  apaihiUatay  C  C^zeki, 
Cardium  camvnJtntim,  C.  apertum,  C  conjungens,  TJnio  atawSy  IF.  moravieuSt 
Melanopsis  martinianat  M.  impressa,  M.  vindoboneims,  M.  BouSi.  The 
mammals  include  Mastodon  longirostriSf  M.  angttstidenSt  Deinotheriumgigan' 
teum,  Aeerotherium  ineisivum,  Hippoth&rium  gradU,  antelope,  pig,  machai- 
rodus  cuUridens,  Hytsna  hipparionum.  The  flora  includes,  among  other 
plants,  conifers  of  the  genera  Glyptostrchus^  Sequoia^  and  Pinus^  also  species 
of  birch,  alder,  oak,  beech,  chesUiut,  hornbeam,  li(][uidambar,  plane,  willow, 
poplar,  laurel,  cinnamon,  buckthorn,  with  the  Asiatic  genus  Parrotia,  tho 
Australian  proteaceous  Hdkea  (Fig.  416),  and  the  extinct  tamarind-like 
Podogonium, 

Tn  other  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  interesting  evidence 
exists  of  the  gradual  uprise  of  the  sea-floor  during  later  Tertiary  time 
and  the  isolation  of  detached  areas  of  sea,  so  that  the  south-east  of  Europe 
must  then  have  presented  some  resemblance  to  the  great  Aralo-Caspian 
depression  of  the  present  time.  The  Congeria  stage  brings  before  us  the 
picture  of  an  isolated  gulf  gradually  freshening,  like  the  modern 
Caspian,  by  the  inpouring  of  rivers ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathian 
range  there  were  bays  nearly  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  water,  and 
exposed  to  so  copious  an  evaporation  without  counterbalancing  inflow 
that  their  salt  was  deposited  over  the  bottom.  Of  the  Transylvanian 
localities  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  the  most  remarkable  is 
Farajd,  where  a  mass  of  rock-salt  has  been  accumulated  having  a 
maximum  of  7550  feet  in  length,  5576  feet  in  breadth,  and  590  feet  in 
depth,  and  estimated  to  contain  upwards  of  10,595  millions  of  cubic  feet. 
On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Carpathians  near  Cracow  lie  the  famous  and 
extensive  salt-works  of  Wieliczka,  with  their  massive  beds  of  pure  and 
impure  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite,  some  of  the  strata  being  fall 
of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  upper  zones  of  the  Vienna  basin. 

The  south-east  of  Europe  during  later  Tertiary  time  was  the  scene  of 
abundant  volcanic  action,  and  the  outpourings  of  trachyte,  rhyolite, 
basalt,  and  tuff  were  specially  abundant  over  the  low  districts  to  the 
south  of  the  Carpathian  chain. 

Italy. — In  this  country  Pliocene  deposits  are  so  extensively  developed 
that  they  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  series  for  Europe.  They  form  a 
range  of  low  hills  flanking  both  sides  of  the  Apennine  chain,  and  hence 
have  been  termed  the  "  sub-Apennine  series."  They  attain  a  thickness 
of  upwards  of  3000  feet,  bein^  most  massive  towards  the  south.  They 
have  been  grouped  into  two  divisions,  the  older  consisting  of  blue  marls 
and  clays,  sometimes  calcareous,  the  upper  of  yellowish  sands.  In  Sicily 
a  threefold  subdivision  has  been  made  out  by  Seguenza,  who  hcks  traced 
the  same  arrangement  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  mainland.  The 
stages  are  in  descending  order  :^ 

'  Bud,  Soo,  G^d,  France^  2e  s^r.  xxv.  466. 
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3.  Astiaa — ^yellow  sands. 

2.  Plaisancian — blue  clays  or  marls. 

1.  Zanclean — ^marly  beds  and  light-oolourcd  limestones. 

Of  these  stages  the  first  is  characterized  by  a  &una  of  which  nearlj 
Y®y  are  peculiar  species,  and  only  85  out  of  604  species,  or  abont  17  per 
cent.,  belong  to  living  forms,  which  are  nearly  all  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  the  common  species  of  the  deposit  are  Jantra  flabelli- 
formis,  Ter^)ratulina  caput-serpentis,  BhynchaneUa  hipartita,  JDeiUalium 
tri^ietrum,  Limopsis  aurita,  Leda  dilaiatay  L,  striata^  Phill.  Jlihdu^  phaseo- 
Una.  Tropical  genera  are  well  represented  among  the  shells  of  the 
Italian  Pliocene  beds,  while  some  of  the  stiU  living  Mediterranean 
genera  occur  there  more  abundantly,  or  in  larger  forms  than  on  the 
present  sea-bottom.  The  newer  Pliocene  beds  attain  in  Sicily  a  thick- 
ness of  2000  feet  or  more,  rising  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level,  and  covering  nearly  half  of  the  island.  One  of  their 
members  is  a  yellowish  limestone,  sometimes  remarkably  massive  and 
compact,  and  700  or  800  feet  thick,  yet  full  of  living  species  of  Mediter- 
ranean shells,  some  of  which  even  retain  their  colour  and  a  part  of  their 
animal  matter.  Jt  was  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Pliocene  strata 
that  the  history  of  Etna  began,  the  first  stages  being  submarine  erup- 
tions, which  were  followed  by  the  piling  up  of  the  present  vast  snbaerial 
cone  upon  the  upraised  Pliocene  sea-bottom. 

The  Italian  Pliocene  deposits,  while  chiefly  of  marine  origin,  contain 
also  intercalations  of  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  strata,  in  which  remains  of 
the  terrestrial  flora  and  fauna  have  been  preserved.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amo  an  accumulation  of  lacustrine  beds  attains  a 
depth  of  750  feet.  The  older  portion  consists  of  blue  clays  and  lignites, 
with  the  abundant  vegetation  above  referred  to  (p.  871).  The  upper 
200  feet  consists  of  sands  and  a  conglomerate  (*' sansino "),  and  have 
yielded  remains  of  Mastodon  ArvemenMi^  Elephas  meridionalis,  Bkinoeerog 
etniscus.  Hippopotamus  major,  Ursus^  Hysma,  Felis^  &q, 

Greece. — A  remarkable  series  of  mammalian  remains  brought  to 
light  from  certain  hard  red  clays  alternating  with  gravels  at  Pikermi,  in 

Attica,  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
by  M.  Gaudry.^     The  list  includes  a 
monkey  {Mesopithecus)  intermediate  be- 
tween the  living  Semnopitkecus  of  Asia 
and  the  Macaques.     The  carnivores  are 
represepted  by  Simocyon^  Mustela^  Pro- 
mephitis,  IctitJierium, — a  genus  allied  to 
the  modem  civet — Hyseniciis,  Hysma^ 
Machadirodus,  and    several    species    of 
Felts;  the  rodents  by  Hysjtrix,  allied  to 
the  common  porcupine ;  the  edentates 
by    the    gigantic   ATicyloiherium ;    the 
prolxwcideans  by  Mtu^on  and  JDetivo- 
therium;  the  pachyderms  by  Khinocero^  (several  species),  Acerotheriuwi^ 
Lepiodon,  Htpparion,  and  a  gigantic  wild  boar  {Sw  erymanlhius) ;  the 
ruminants  by  Camelopardalis,  of  the  same  size  as  the  living  girafie, 
HeUadotherium — a  form  between  the  giraffe  and  the  antelopes — three 

'  Animaiix  foMiles  et  Geologie  de  VAUiqiie,  4to,  1862,  with  volume  of  plates.    See  alen 
Both  and  Wagner,  AhhamlL  Bayer,  Akad.  vii.  (18.54). 
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Bpeoies  of  true  antelope  —Palseoiragm^  an  antelope-liko  animal,  PaUeoryx, 
somewhat  like  the  living  African  gemsbok,  and  Palseoreas^  allied  to  the 
African  eland  and  the  gazelles — Gazella,  a  true  gazelle,  Dremothertum^ 
probably  a  hornless  ruminant  like  the  living  chevrotains.  A  few 
remains  of  birds  have  also  been  met  with,  including  a  PhmanuBj  related 
to  our  pheasant,  a  OaUus,  smaller  than  our  common  domestic  fowl,  a 
Oru8,  closely  related  to  the  living  crane ;  also  bones  of  a  turtle  and  a 
saurian  (^Varanus).  This  fauna  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  its  ruminants,  the  colossal  size  of  many  of  the  forms,  such 
as  the  giraffe  and  HeUadotherium,  the  singular  rarity  of  the  smaller 
mammals,  the  marked  African  facies  which  runs  through  the  whole 
series,  and  the  number  of  transitional  types  which  it  contains.  The 
Fikermi  beds  have  been  classed  as  upper  Miocene,  but  the  occurrence 
of  some  true  Pliocene  species  of  shells  below  them,  and  the  marked 
preponderance  of  living  types,  justify  their  being  placed  in  a  later  stage 
of  the  Tertiary  series. 

India. — ^Not  less  important  than  the  massive  Pliocene  accumulations 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin  are  those  which  have  been  formed  in  Sind,  the 
Punjab,  and  other  north-western  tracts  of  India.  In  Sind  the  noteworthy 
fact  has  been  made  out  by  the  Indian  Geological  Survey  that  from  the 
upper  Cretaceous  to  the  Pliocene  beds  the  whole  succession  of  strata, 
with  some  trifling  local  exceptions,  is  conformable  and  continuous ;  yet 
contains  evidence  of  alternations  of  marine  and  terrestrial  conditions,  the 
latest  marine  intercalations  being  of  Miocene  date.  The  upper  division 
of  the  Manchhar  group  (p.  869)  is  not  improbably  referable  to  the 
Pliocene  period.  It  consists  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  conglomerate,  5000 
feet  thick,  which  have  ^nelded  some  indeterminable  fragmentary  bones. 
Similar  strata  cover  a  vast  area  in  the  Punjab.  They  are  admirably 
exposed  in  the  long  range  of  hills  termed  the  Sub-Himalayas,  which 
from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  Jhelum,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  flank 
the  main  chain,  and  consist  chiefly  of  soft  massive  sandstone  disposed  in 
two  parallel  lines  of  ridge  having  a  steep  southerly  face  and  a  more 
gentle  northerly  slope,  and  separated  by  a  broad  flat  valley.  These 
strata,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  between  12,000  and  15,000  feet, 
contain  representatives  of  the  older  Tertiary  or  Nummulitic  series,  fol- 
lowed by  younger  Tertiary  deposits  which  are  classed  together  in  what 
has  been  termed  the  Siwalik  group.  This  group  is  of  fresh-water  origin, 
for  its  included  organisms  are  entirely  land  or  fresh-water  forms.  Its 
component  clays,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  have  been  deposited  by 
great  rivers,  which  appear  to  have  flowed  from  the  Himalayan  chain  by 
the  same  outlets  as  tneir  modem  representatives.  These  ^deposits  vary 
according  to  their  position  relatively  to  the  great  rivers.  They  have 
been  involved  in  the  last  colossal  movements  whereby  the  Himalayas 
have  been  upheaved,  3'et  their  structure  shows  that  the  same  distribution 
of  the  watercourses  has  been  maintained  as  existed  before  the  disturb- 
ance. In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  Green  Biver  through  the  Uintji 
I'ange  in  western  America,  the  inference  seems  to  be  legitimate  that  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains  must  have  proceeded  so  slowly  that  the  erosion 
of  the  river  kept  pace  with  it,  and  the  positions  of  the  valleys  were  there- 
fore not  sensibly  changed.    (See  p.  920.) 

The  Siwalik  fauna  consists  partly  of  a  few  land  or  fresh-water 
molluscs,  some,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  identical  with  living  species ;  but 
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chiefly  of  mammalia,  of  which  no  fewer  than  abont  93  epeoiea  have  been 
determined  helonging  to  48  genera,  of  which  thoee  that  are  now  extinct 
are  marked  in  the  subjoined  list  with  an  asterisk  ;  * 

i. 
.      ,  ,,      ;  Pteudxtitna,'  1;  leti- 

ttertum,*   1;    Bymna,   I;    Canu   (Tu/pat),    1;    Amphieyim,*    1;    TJnuM,    1; 

SyxnoTctof.,'  2 ;  Mfilisora,  I ;  Mela,  1 ;  LatTo,  1 ;  BnJti/driodou,'*  I. 
Ptohoacidea — Ele^hat.  7  (Eueltphai,  1 ;  Loxodon,  1 ;  SUgodon,*  5) ;  Matlodon,* 

i  (Pentalophodoa,'  1 ;  TftTal(^ikodan,*  2  ;  THloiihodon,'  1). 
UnKulata   Parissodsctyla — Bhinoeeroi,  6 ;  Acerouiariam,*  1 ;  LUtriodoti,'  1  ; 

£'<fuHi,  2;  Hipparioa,'  2. 
Ungulata    Artiodactyla  ^  Jfippopotaratw    iHexaprotodon*'},    1;    Hippopota- 

modoti,*  1 ;  TetToeonodon,*  J  ;  Sut,  8 :   Bippa^yut,'  2 ;  Chalieothtnum,*  1  ; 

Meryeopotamui,*  1 ;  Cermu,  S  ;  Dorealhmum,*  2  ;  Camelopardatu,  2 ;  Stm- 

Ihenam,'  1 ;  HydaipmuTitun,'  3 ;  Boa,  '3 ;  BUon,  1 ;  Bubaluf,  2 ;  Peribot*  1 ; 

Amphibat*  I ;  Memibot,*  1  ;  Antttojif,  i;  Cupra,  2;   Oeit,  I ;  ComeEui,  I. 
Bodentia— Kus,  1 ;  JOihomijn,  1 ;  Hyttrir,  1. 

In  this  list  there  is  considerable  resemblaace  to  the  grouping  of 
mammalia  in  the  Pikermi  deposits  just  referred  to,  particularly  in  the 
preponderance  of  large  animalfi, 
the   absence   or    rarity    of    the 
smaller  forms  (rodents,  bats,  in- 
sectivores),  and  the  marked  Mio- 
cene aspect  of  certain  ports    of 
the  fauna.     Mr.  Blanford,  how- 
'■  over,   has   recently  shown    that 
I  hough  Tisnalty  classed  as  Miocene 
the  Uiwalik  fauna  has  sach  rela- 
tions to  Pliocene  and  recent  forma 
as  are  found  in  no  true  Miocene 
faana.     Among   the   genera    12 
are  unknown  elsewhere,    7    are 
Miocene  and   Pliocene;    of  the 
still  living  genera  9  range  back 
in  Europe  to  upper  Miocene  time, 
10  only  to  Pliocene,  while  6  are 
only  known  elsewhere  as  living 
forma  or  as  occurring  in    poet- 
Jb'id.  W-t.— SivATHEutiM  oicASTECM  (Falc.).    FliocenB  beds.     The  Urge    pre- 
A  gignntic  two-homed  form  of  antdope  found   ponderanco  of  species  belonging 
iu  tlie  Siwalik  beda  of  India.  to  such  familiar  genera  OS  Felit, 

CanU,  Ureui,  Ekphai,  Equut,  Cer- 
tiM,  Bos,  Anlilope,  and  Capra,  gave  the  whcie  assemblage  a  singalarly 
modern  aspect.  It  should  be  ^dcd  that  associated  with  the  manunala 
are  six  determinable  reptiles,  of  which  three  aie  recent ;  four  or  five 
kinds  of  birds,  of  which  cue  is  probably  identical  with  the  living  ostrich, 
and  a  number  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  existing  species.^ 

North  America.— The  uppermost  division  of  ^e  Tertiary  aeries  of 
the  eastern  United  States  has  received  the  name  of  the  Sumter  gronp, 

1  Hedlicott  &  Blanford,  (Jrology  of  India,  p.  577.     Blanibrd,  BriL  Auoe.  1380, 
p.  577. 

'  Blanford,  BrU.  Aitoe.  1880,  p,  B78. 
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and  is  believed  to  be  the  equivalent,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  European 
Pliocene  deposits.  In  the  Carolina  States  beds  of  loam,  clay,  or  sand, 
lying  in  hollows  of  the  older  Tertiary  deposits,  and  containing  from  40 
to  60  per  cent,  of  living  marine  shells,  are  referred  to  this  group.  In 
the  Upper  Missouri  region,  the  White  Biver  group  is  overlaid  by  other 
fresh-water  beds,  300  to  400  feet  thick  (Loup  River  group  of  Meek  and 
Hayden,  or  Niobrara  group  of  Marsh),  from  which  an  interesting  series 
of  vertebrate  remains  has  been  obtained.  Among  these  are  those  of  an 
eagle,  a  crane,  and  a  cormorant ;  a  tiger,  larger  than  that  of  India,  an 
elephant,  a  mastodon,  several  rhinoceroses,  the  oldest  known  camels 
(Procamelus^  Homocamehui),  equine  animals  of  the  genera  Protohippus^ 
PUohijppus,  Merychippus,  and  Equua,  of  which  the  last  was  as  large  as  the 
living  horse.  The  remarkably  oriental  character  of  this  fauna  is  worthy 
of  special  notice. 

Australasia. — Though  vast  areas  in  this  region  are  covered  with 
strata  which  sometimes  attain  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  containing 
both  terrestrial  and  marine  deposits,  and  which  are  referable  to  various 
parts  of  Cainozoio  time,  no  satisfactory  correlation  of  the  beds  with 
European  equivalents  has  yet  been  made,  if,  indeed,  such  a  correlation  is 
at  all  probable  or  possible.  All  that  can  at  present  be  affirmed  is  that  a 
succession  among  these  beds  can  be  traced  with  an  increasing  proportion 
of  recent  species  in  the  younger  parts  of  the  series.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  eastern  Australia,  including  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
no  marine  Tertiary  fossils  have  been  discovered.  In  the  first-named  colony, 
as  well  as  in  Victoria,  beds  occur  containing  terrestrial  vegetation  which 
has  been  referred  to  a  late  Tertiary  age,  as  it  consists  of  plants  allied  to 
those  of  the  present  forest-belt  of  Eastern  Australia.  The  plant  beds  are 
often  associated  with  auriferous  gravels,  and  in  some  places  have  been 
buried  Under  thick  sheets  of  ba^lt.  In  South  Australia  and  Victoria 
extensive  marine  accumulations  occur  referable  to  parts  of  the  Tertiary 
periods.  These  consist  of  clays,  sands,  and  limestones,  often  underlying 
wide-spread  basalt-plateaux.  They  have  yielded  numerous  foraminifera, 
especially  at  Mount  Gambler  and  Murray  Flats  in  South  Australia: 
40  species  of  corals,  which  are  only  slightly  related  to  the  living  species 
of  the  surrounding  seas,  but  include  three  European  Tertiary  species ;  ^ 
numerous  echinoderms  and  polyzoa,  and  a  large  moUuscan  fauna,  in  which 
the  genera  WaWieimia,  CuctuUeea^  PectuncultLS,  Trigonia,  Cyprsea,  Fustis, 
HcUiotis^  Murex,  Miirttf  Trivia,  Twrriiella,  Voluta,  &c.,  occur.  The  verte- 
brate organisms  consist  of  lishes  (of  the  world-wide  genera  Carcharodon^ 
Lamna,  Otodus,  Oxyrhina\  a  few  marsupials  {Bettongia,  Nototherium, 
PhaacolomySy  Sarcophilua)^  with  some  marine  mammalia  {Squalodon,  Arcio- 
cpphalus). 

In  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  a  mass  of  sandy  and  calcareous 
strata,  termed  the  "Oamaru  formation,"  reaches  an  average  thickness 
of  from  1500  to  2000  feet,  traceable  to  a  height  of  5000  feet  in  the 
Southern  Alps.  Out  of  BS^species  of  moUusca  Captain  Hutton  accounts 
12  (or  13^  per  cent.)  to  be  still  living.  These  strata  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  on  the  same  general  parallel  as  the  Eocene,  by  others  on 
that  of  the  Oligocene  or  Miocene  series  of  Europe.  There  is  evidence 
that  volcanic  action  was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  their  deposi- 

*  Duncftii,  Q.  J.  Geol  Soe,  1870,  p.  313. 
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tion,  for  beds  of  palagonite-tuff,  and  other  volcanic  products  are  inter- 
stratified  with  them  in  some  localities.  Later  in  date  is  the  "  Pareora 
formation  *' — a  succession  of  bluish  or  greenish  sandy  clay,  with  calca- 
reous bands  and  cmoretions.  Out  of  154  marine  moUusca  Captain 
Hutton  identifies  58  (or  37J  per  cent.)  with  still  living  forms,  and  is 
therefore  disposed  to  consider  the  group  as  Miocene.^ 

*  Haast,  Geology  of  Canterbury,    Uuttou's  Geology  of  Olago. 
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PART  v.— Post-Tertiary  or  Quaterkary. 

Under  this  division  are  included  the  various  superficial  deposits 
in  which  all  the  moUusca  are  of  still  living  species.  It  is  usuallv 
subdivided  into  two  series — (1)  an  older  group  of  deposits  in  which 
many  of  the  mammals  are  of  extinct  species, — ^to  this  group  the 
names  Pleistocene,  Post-Pliocene,  and  Diluvial  have  been  given; 
and  (2)  a  later  series,  wherein  the  mammals  are  all  or  nearly  all 
of  stul  living  species,  to  which  the  names  Becent,  Alluvial,  and 
Human  have  been  assigned.  These  subdivisions,  however,  are  con- 
fessedly very  artificial,  and  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw 
any  line  between  them. 

In  Europe  and  North  America  a  tolerably  sharp  demarcation  can 
usually  be  made  between  the  Pliocene  formations  and  those  now  to 
be  described.  The  Crag  deposits  of  the  south-east  of  England  show 
traces  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  temperature  during  later  Plio- 
cene times.  This  change  of  climate  continued  to  augment  until  at 
last  thoroughly  arctic  conditions  prevailed,  under  which  the  oldest 
of  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Pleistocene  deposits  were  accumulated. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  arrange  tne  Post-Tertiary  deposits  in  a 
strict  chronological  order,  because  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  in 
many  cases,  their  relative  antiquity.  In  the  glaciated  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  various  glacial  deposits  are  grouped  as  the 
older  division  of  the  series  nnder  the  name  of  Pleistocene.  Above 
them  lie]  younger  accumulations  such  as  river-alluvia,  peat-mosses, 
lake-bottoms,  cave-deposits,  blown-sand,  raised  lacustrine  and  marine 
terraces,  which,  merging  insensibly  into  those  of  the  present  day, 
are  termed  Recent  or  Prehistoric. 


Section  1. — Pleistocene  or  Glacial. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Glacial  Period  or  Ice  Age,  a  remarkable 
geological  episode  in  the  history  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
denoted.^  The  Crag  deposits  (p.  873)  afford  evidence  of  a  gradual 
refrigeration  of  climate  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  ages.  This 
change  of  temperature  affected  the  higher  latitudes  aHke  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  It  reached  snch  a  height  that  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Europe  was  buried  under  snow  and  ice,  extending  southwards 
even  as  far  as  Saxony.    The  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were  loaded  with 

^  No  section  of  geological  hist^  now  possesses  a  more  volmninons  literature  than 
the  Glacial  Period,  especially  in  Britain  and  North  America.  For  general  informa- 
tion the  student  may  refer  to  LyeU's  Antiquity  of  Man,  J.  Geikie's  Great  Ice  Age,  J. 
Croll's  Climate  and  Time^  and  for  detailed  descriptions,  to  the  Quart,  Joum,  (xeol,  Soc., 
Geol.  Mag.y  and  Amer,  Journ.  Science,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
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vast  snow-fieldsy  from  which  enormoUB  glaciers  descended  into  the 
plains,  oYerriding  ranges  of  minor  hills  on  their  way.  The  greater 
portion  of  Britain  was  similarly  ice-covered.  In  mrth  America 
also,  Canada  and  the  eastern  States  of  the  American  Union  down  to 
about  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  lay  under  the  northern  ice- 
sheet.  The  e£fect  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  was  necessarily  to 
remove  the  soils  and  superficial  deposits  of  the  land  surface.  Hence 
in  the  areas  of  country  so  affected,  the  ground  having  been  scraped 
and  smoothed,  the  glacial  accumulations  laid  down  upon  it  usually 
rest  abruptly,  and  without  any  connection,  on  older  rocka  Con- 
siderable local  differences  may  be  observed  in  the  nature  and  suc- 
cession of  the  different  deposits  of  the  glacial  period,  as  they  are 
traced  from  district  to  district  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine, 
in  some  cases,  whether  certain  portions  of  the  series  are  coeval  or 
belong  to  different  epochs.  But  the  following  leading  facts  have 
been  established.  First,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  the  cold, 
though  with  warm  intervals,  until  the  conditions  of  modem  North 
Greenland  extended  as  far  south  as  Middlesex,  Wales,  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  and  50^  N.  lat.  in  central  Europe,  and  about  39^  N.  lat  m 
Eastern  America.  This  was  the  cidmination  of  the  Ice  Age, — the 
first  or  chief  period  of  glaciation.  Tlien  followed  a  long  interval 
marked  probably  by  a  succession  of  warmer  interglacial  periods,  and 
during  some  part  of  its  continuance  by  a  partial  depression  of  the  land 
and  the  spread  of  cold  Arctic  water  over  the  submerged  tracts,  with 
abundant  floating  ice.  The  subsidence  was  succeeded  by  a  re-elevo- 
tion,  with  renewed  augmentation  of  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers, — a 
second  period  of  glaciation.  Very  gradually,  and  after  intervals  of 
increase  and  diminution,  the  ice  retired  towards  the  north,  and  with 
it  the  Arctic  flora  and  fauna  that  had  peopled  the  plains^of  Europe, 
Canada,  and  New  England.  The  existing  snow*fields  and  glaciers 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  and  Norway  are  remnants  of  the  great 
ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period,  while  the  Arctic  plants  of  the  moun- 
tains are  relics  of  the  northern  vegetation  that  covered  the  lowlands 
of  Europe  from  Norway  to  Spain. 

The  general  succession  of  events  has  been  the  same  throughout 
all  the  European  region  north  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Canada,  Labrador, 
and  the  north-eastern  States,  though  of  course  with  local  modifica- 
tions. The  following  summary  embodies  the  main  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Ice  Age.  Some  local  details  are  given  in  subsequent 
pages. 

Pre-glacial  Land-surfaces. — Here  and  there  fragments  of 
the  land  over  which  the  ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period  settled  have 
escaped  the  general  extensive  ice-abrasion  of  that  ancient  terrestrial 
surface,  and  have  even  retained  portions  of  the  forest  growth  that 
covered  them.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  fragments  is  the 
I*  Forest  bed,"  already  referred  to  (p.  874).  Above  that  deposit  there 
is  seen  here  and  there  on  the  Norfolk  coast  a  local  or  intermitt^it 
bed  of  clay  containing  remains  of  Arctic  plants  (Sdlix  jfojaris,  Betiila 
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nana,  &c.  (Fig.  425).  These  relice  of  a  terrestrial  vegetatioD  are 
drifted  epecimens,  but  they  cannot  Imve  travelled  far,  and  they 
probably  represent  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  flora  which  had  already 
found  its  way  into  the  middle  of  England  before  the  advent  of  tlio 
ice-sheet.  Judging  from  the  present  distribation  of  the  same  plants, 
we  may  infer  that  the  climate  had  become  abont  20"  colder  tnan  it 
was  during  the  time  represented  by  the  Foresf^bed — a  difference  as 
great  as  that  between  Norfolk  and  the  North  Cape  at  the  present 
day.' 

Ice-worn  Eocks. — At  the  base  of  the  glacial  deposits  the 
solid  rocks  over  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  present  the  charac- 
terrBtic  smoothed  flowing  outlines  produced  by  the  grinding  action 


Fig.  425. — ABuno  Plants  p 
a,  Kulii  polaris  (Wahlonb.)  ^ ;  6,  Betula  m 
Biio  tu  whioh  it  grows  id  i 

of  land-ioe  (p.  413).  Long  exposed,  this  peculiar  surface  ia  apt  to 
be  effaced  by  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  weather,  though  it 
retains  its  hold  with  extraordinary  pertinacity.  Aloug  the  ^ords  of 
Norway  and  the  sea-lochs  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  seen 
slipping  into  the  water,  smooth,  bare,  polished,  and  grooved  as  if  the 
ice  nad  only  recently  retreated.  Inland,  where  a  protecting  cover 
of  clay  or  other  superficial  deposits  has  been  newly  removed,  the 
peculiar  ice-worn  surface  is  as  fresh  as  that  by  the  side  of  a  modem 
glacier.  Observatloas  of  the  directions  of  the  striae  have  shown 
that  on  the  whole  these  markings  diverge  from  the  main  masses  of 
high  ground.  Tbui  radiation  is  admirably  seen  in  the  British 
Islands,  where  each  block  of  elevated  land,  such  as  the  Grampians, 
the  aouthern  uplands  of  Scotland,  and  the  hills  of  the  Lake  district, 
served  as  centres  whence  the  ice  flowed  downwards  and  outwards  in 
all  directions  into  the  plains  or  into  the  sea.  In  Scandinavia  the 
ice-strisa  run  westwards  and  sonth-westwards  on  the  Norwegian 
coasts,  and  eastwards  or  south-eastwards  across  the  lower  grounds  of 

aioir  on  OrMncr 
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Sweden.    When  the  ice  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  plains  of  northern  Germany,  it  moved  southwards  and  sooth- 
westwards,  but  seems  to  have  slightly  changed  its  direction   in 
different  areas  and  at  different  times.    Its  movements  can  be  made 
out  partly  from  the  striae  on  the  solid  rock,  but  more  generally  from 
the  glacial  drift  which  it  has  left  behind.    Thus  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  moved  down  the  Baltic  into  the  Noi-th  Sea.    At  Berlin  its 
movement  must  have  been  from  east  to  west    But  at  Leipsic,  as 
recently  ascertained  by  Gredner,  it  came  from  N.N.W.  to  SJS.E., 
being  doubtless  shed  off  in  that  direction  by  the  high  grounds  of  the 
Harz  Mountains.     Its  southern  limit  can  be  traced  with  tolerable 
clearness  from  Jevennaar  in  Holland  eastwards  across  the  Rhine 
valley,  along  the  base  of  the  Westphalian  hills,  round  the  projecting 
promontory  of  the  Harz,  and  then  southwards  through  Saxony  to 
the  roots  of  the  Erzgebirge.    Passing  next  south-eastwards  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Eiesen  and  Sudeten  chain,  it  sweeps  across  Poland  into 
Kussia,  circling  round  by  Kieff,  and  northwards  by  Nijni  Novgorod 
towards  the  Urals.    It  has  been  estimated  that,  excluding  Finland, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  British  Isles,  the  ice  must  have  covered  no  less 
than  1,700,000  square  kilometres  of  the  present  lowlands  of  Europe. 
Some  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  the  ice-sheet  is  obtainable  from 
a  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  striee  run  across  important 
hill  ranges,  and  athwart  what  might  seem  to  be  their  natural  direc- 
tion.    Whilst  there  was  a  general  southward  movement  from  the 
great  snow-fields  of  Scandinavia,  the  high  grounds  of  Britain  were 
important  enough  to  have  their  own  independent  ice,  which,  as  the 
striae  show,  radiated  outward,  some  of  it  passing  westwards  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  some  of  it  eastward  into  the  North  Sea.    So  thick 
must  it  have  been  as  it  moved  off  the  Scottish  Highlands  that  it 
went  across  the  broad  plains  of  Perthshire,  filling  them  up  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  passing  across  the  range  of  the 
Ocnil  Hills,  which  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  runs  parallel  with 
the  Highlands,  and  reaches  a  height  of  2352  feet.    Many  mountains 
in  the  Highlands  are  glaciated  up  to  heights  of  3000  feet  and  more, 
while  lakes  at  their  feet  600  feet  deep  have  been  well  ice-worn.     It 
has  been  observed  that  the  striae  along  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill 
barrier  run  either  parallel  with  the  trend  of  the  ground  or  slant  op 
obliquely,  while  those  on  the  summits  may  cross  the  ridge  at  right 
angles  to  its  course,  showing  a  differential  movement  in  the  great 
ice-sheet,  the  lower  parts,  as  in  a  river,  becoming  embayed,  and  being 
forced  to  move  in  a  direction  sometimes  even  at  a  right  angle  to 
that  of  the  general  advance.     On  the  lower  grounds,  also,  the  striae, 
converging  from  different  sides,  unite  at  last  in  one  general  trend  as 
the  various  ice-sheets  must  have  done  when  they  descended  from 
the  high  grounds  on  either  side  and  coalesced  into  one  common 
mass.    This  is  well  seen  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland. 
Still  more  marked  is  the  deflection  of  the  striaB  in  Caithness  and  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.    In  these  districts  the  general  direo- 
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tion  of  the  striation  is  from  S.S.E.,  which,  in  Caithness,  is  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  what  might  haye  been  anticipated.  This  deflection 
has  been  attributed  to  me  coalescence  of  the  ice  from  Norway  and 
from  the  northern  Highlands  in  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  and  its 
subsequent  progress  along  the  resultant  north-westerly  line  into  the 
Atlantic  But  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  fan-shaped  spreading 
out  of  the  vast  mass  of  ice  descending  into  the  Moray  JFirth ;  for  the 
strise  on  the  south  side  of  that  inlet  run  E.  by  S.,  and  at  last  S.E.,  on 
the  north-east  of  Aberdeenshire,  showing  that  the  ice  on  the  one 
hand  turned  southwards  into  the  North  Sea,  until  it  met  the  N.E. 
stream  from  Kincardineshire  and  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  Don, 
while  on  the  other  it  moved  northward  so  as  no  doubt  to  join  the 
Scandinavian  sheet,  and  march  with  it  into  the  Atlantic.  The  basin 
of  the  North  Sea  must  have  been  choked  up  with  ice  in  its  northern 
parts,  if  not  entirely.  At  that  time  England  and  the  north-west  of 
France  were  probably  united,  so  that  any  portion  of  the  North  Sea 
basin  not  invaded  by  land-ice  must  have  formed  a  lake,  with  its  outlet 
by  the  hollow  through  which  the  Strait  of  Dover  has  since  been 
opened.  It  has  been  suggested  that  during  such  a  condition  of  things 
the  widespread  deposit  termed  Loess  was  formed,  which  covers  so 
large  a  space  in  the  lower  plains  of  the  Bhine  and  the  north  of 
Belgium  (Hesbayan  mud),  and  appears  in  the  valleys  of  the  south- 
east of  England. 

The  ice  is  computed  to  have  been  at  least  between  6000  and 
7000  feet  thick  in  Norway,  measured  from  the  present  sea-level. 
From  the  height  at  which  its  transported  debris  has  been  observed 
on  the  Harz,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  at  least  1470  feet  thick 
there,  and  to  have  gradually  risen  in  elevation  as  one  vast  plateau, 
like  that  which  at  the  present  time  covers  the  interior  of  Greenland. 
Among  the  Alps  it  attained  almost  incredible  dimensions.  The 
present  snowfields  and  glaciers  of  these  mouiitains,  large  though 
they  are,  form  no  more  than  the  mere  shrunken  remnants  of  the 

Jreat  mantle  of  snow  and  ice  which  then  overspread  Switzerland, 
a  the  Bernese  Oberland,  for  example,  the  valleys  were  filled  to  the 
brim  with  ice,  which,  moving  northwards,  crossed  the  great  plain, 
and  actually  overrode  a  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains ;  for  huge  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  other  rocks  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps 
are  found  high  on  the  slopes  of  that  range  of  heights. 

That  the  ice  in  its  march  across  the  land  striated  even  the 
hardest  rocks  by  means  of  the  Fand  and  stones  which  it  pressed 
against  them,  is  a  proof  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  terrestrial 
surface  must  have  been  at  this  time  abraded  and  lowered  in  level. 
How  far  this  erosion  proceeded,  or  in  other  words,  how  much  of  the 
undoubtedly  enormous  denudation  everywhere  visible  over  the 
glaciated  parts  of  Europe,  is  attributable  to  the  actual  work  of  land- 
ice,  is  a  problem  which  may  never  be  even  approximately  solved  (see 
p.  338).  The  land  had  the  same  general  features  of  mountain,  valley, 
and  plain  as  it  has  now,  even  before  the  ice  settled  down  upon  it.  But 
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the  prominences  reached  by  the  ice  were  rounded  off  and  smoothed 
over,  the  pre-glacial  soils  and  covering  of  weathered  rock  were  ground 
up  and  pushed  away,  the  valleys  were  deepened  and  widened,  and  the 

Slains  were  strewn  with  ice-borne  debris.  It  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
uence  of  the  moving  ice-sheets  has  been  far  from  uniform  npon 
the  rocks  exposed  to  it,  this  variation  arising  from  the  differences  in 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  mass, 
slope,  and  grinding  power  of  the  ice  on  the  other.  Over  the  low- 
lands, as  in  central  Scotland  and  much  of  the  north  German  plain, 
the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  under  glacial  debris.  But 
in  the  more  undulating  hilly  ground,  particularly  in  the  north  and 
north-west,  the  ice  has  effected  the  most  extraordinarv  abrasion.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  describe  adequately  m  words  these 
regions  of  most  intense  glaciation.  The  old  gneiss  of  Norway  and 
Sutherlandshire,  for  example,  has  been  so  eroded,  smoothed,  and 
polished,  that  it  stands  up  in  endless  rounded  hummocks,  many  of 
them  still  smooth  and  curved  like  dolphins'  backs,  with  little  pools, 
tarns,  and  larger  lakes  lying  between  them.  Seen  from  a  height 
the  ground  appears  like  a  billowy  sea  of  cold  grey  stone.  The  lakes, 
each  lying  in  a  hollow  of  erosion,  seem  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
landscape.  So  enduring  is  the  rock,  that  even  after  the  lapse  of  so 
long  an  interval,  it  retams  its  ice-worn  aspect  almost  as  unimpaired 
as  if  the  work  of  the  glacier  had  been  done  only  a  few  generations 
since.^  The  connection  of  the  abundant  ice-ground  and  lake-filled 
rock-basins  of  glaciated  regions  with  the  erosive  work  of  land-ice  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Andrew  0.  Ramsay  (p.  417).  The  pheno- 
menon of  "  giants'  kettles  "  (p.  415)  is  another  mark  of  the  same  pro- 
cess of  erosion. 

Ice-crumpled  Rocks. — Not  only  has  the  general  surface  of  the 
land  been  abraded  by  the  ice-sheets,  but  here  and  there  more  yield- 
ing portions  of  the  rocks  have  been  broken  off  or  bent  back,  or  cor- 
rugated by  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  ice.  Huge  blocks  200 
yards  or  more  in  length,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chalk  erratics  in  the 
cliffs  of  Cromer,  have  been  bodily  displaced  and  launched  forward  on 
glacial  detritus.  The  laminaa  of  shales  or  slates  are  observed  to  be 
pushed  over  or  crumpled  in  the  direction  of  ice-movement  Occa- 
sionally tongues  of  the  glacial  detritus  which  was  simultaneously 
being  pressed  forward  under  the  ice  have  been  intruded  into  cracks 
in  the  strata,  so  as  to  resemble  veins  of  eruptive  rock. 

Detritus  of  the  Ice-sheet — Boulder-clay — Till — Older 
Diluvium. — Underneath  the  great  ice-sheet,  and  perhaps  largely 
incorporated  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  ice,  there  accumulated  a 
mass  of  earthy,  sandy,  and  stony  matter  (till,  boulders-clay,  **  grand- 
morane,"  "  moraine-profonde  ")  which,  pushed  along  and  ground  op, 
was  the  agent  whereby  the  characteristic  flowing  outlines  and 
smoothed  striated  surfaces  were  produced.^    This  **  glacial  drift  * ' 

^  Some  of  these  roches  moutonn^es  are  of  Palieozoic  age  {Nature^  August  1880). 

*  When  the  formntion  of  tho  tiU  began  the  materials  may  havo  consisted  largely  of  a 
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spreads  over  the  low  ground  of  the  glaciated  districts  and  may  even 
be  traced  up  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  groups  of  hills,  whence  it  was 
not  wholly  removed  by  the  erosion  of  the  later  glaciation.  Thus 
it  extends  all  over  the  low  grounds  of  North  Germany,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  much  of  England  and  Ireland, 
resting  usually  on  surfaces  of  rock  that  have  been  worn  smooth,  dis- 
rupted, or  crumpled  by  ice.  It  is  not  spread  out,  however,  as  a  uni- 
form sheet,  but  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  in  irregularity  of 
surface.  Especially  round  the  mountainous  centres  of  dispersion  it 
is  apt  to  occur  in  long  ridges  or  "  drums,"  which  run  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  rock-striation,  that  is,  in  the  path  of  the  ice-move- 
ment. 

In  those  areas  which  served  as  independent  centres  of  dispersion 
for  the  ice-sheet,  the  boulder-clay  partakes  largely  of  the  local 
character  of  the  rocks  of  each  district  where  it  occurs.  Thus  in 
Scotland  the  clay  varies  in  colour  and  composition  as  it  is  traced 
from  district  to  district.  Over  the  Carboniferous  rocks  it  is  dark, 
over  the  Old  Red  Sandstones  it  is  red,  over  the  Silurian  rocks  it  is 
fawn-coloured.  The  great  majority  of  the  stones,  also,  are  of  local 
origin,  not  always  from  the  immediately  adjacent  rocks,  but  from 
points  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  Evidence  of  transport  can  be 
gathered  from  the  stones,  for]  they  are  found  in  almost  every  case  to 
include  a  proportion  of  fragments  which  have  come  from  a  distance. 
The  direction  of  transport  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  travelled 
stones  agrees  with  the  traces  of  ice-movement  as  shown  by  the  rock- 
striae.  Thus,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  while 
most  of  the  fragments  are  from  the  surrounding  Carboniferous  rocks, 
from  5  to  20  per  cent  have  come  eastward  from  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone range  of  the  Ochil  Hills — ^a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles — while 
2  to  5  per  cent,  are  pieces  of  the  Highland  rocks,  which  must  have 
come  from  high  grounds  at  least  50  miles  to  the  north-west.  As  each 
main  mass  of  elevated  ground  seems  to  have  caused  the  ice  to  move 
outward  from  it  for  a  certain  distance,  until  the  stream  coalesced 
with  that  descending  from  some  other  height,  the  bottom-moraine  or 
boTilder-clay,  as  it  was  pushed  along,  would  doubtless  take  up  local 
debris  by  the  way,  the  detritus  of  each  district  becoming  more  and 
more  ground  up  and  mixed,  until  of  the  stones  from  remoter  regions 
only  a  few  harder  fragments  would  be  left.  In  cases  where  no  pro- 
minent ridges  interrupted  the  march  of  the  ice-sheet,  and  where  the 
ground  was  low  and  covered  with  soft  loose  deposits,  blocks  of  hard 
crystalline  rocks  might  continue  to  be  recognizable  far  from  their 


layer  of  decomposed  rock  due  to  prolonged  pre-glaoial  disintegration  (p.  338).  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  by  any  known  glacial  operation  the  accumulation  of  such  deep 
masses  of  detritus  below  a  sheet  of  moving  land-ice.  Another  problem  is  presented  by 
the  occasional  and  sometimes  extensive  preservation  of  undisturbed  loose  pre-glacial 
deposits  under  the  tiU.  The  way  in  which  the  "  Forest-bed  "  group  has  escaped  for  so 
wide  a  space  uuder  the  Cromer  cliffs,  with  their  proofs  of  enormous -ice-movement,  is  a 
remarkable  example. 
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Bource.  Thus  in  the  stony  clay  and  gravel  of  the  plains  of  northern 
Germany  and  Holland,  besides  the  abundant  locally-derived  detritus, 
fragments  occur  which  have  had  an  unquestionably  northern  origiB. 
Some  of  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  the  Upper  Baltic  are 
of  so  distinctive  a  kind  that  they  can  be  recognized  in  small  pieces. 
Thus  the  peculiar  syenite  of  Laurvvig  in  the  south  of  Norway  has 
been  recognized  abundantly  in  the  drift  of  Denmark ;  it  occurs  also  in 
that  of  Hamburg,  and  has  been  detected  even  in  the  boulder-clay  of 
the  Holderness  cliffs  in  Yorkshire.  The  well-known  rhombenporphyr 
of  southern  Norway  has  likewise  been  recognized  at  Holaerness. 
Fragments  of  the  Silurian  rocks  from  Gothland,  or  from  the  Bnssian 
islands  Dago  or  Oesel,  have  been  met  with  as  far  as  the  north  of 
Holland.  Pieces  of  granite,  gneiss,  various  schists,  porphyries,  and 
other  rocks,  probably  from  the  north  of  Europe,  occur  m  the  till  of 
Norfolk.^  Tnese  transported  fragments  are  an  impressive  testimony 
to  the  movements  of  the  northern  ice.  No  Scandinavian  blocks  have 
been  met  with  in  Scotland,  for  the  ice  in  that  country  was  massive 
enough  to  move  out  into  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea  (then  doubtless 
in  great  part  usurped  by  glaciers)  until  it  met  that  which  was 
streaming  down  from  Scandinavia  and  thus  kept  it  from  bringing  its 
freight  of  rock  debris.  But  the  Norwegian  ice-sheet,  which  crept 
southwards  across  Denmark,  once  extended  across  the  North  SesL  to 
the  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Scandi- 
navian stones  of  Holderness  and  Cromer  were  carried  on  floating  ice. 

The  stones  in  the  boulder-day  have  a  characteristic  form  and 
surface.  They  are  usually  oblong,  have  one  or*  more  flat  sides  or 
*'  soles,"  are  smoothed  or  polished,  and  have  their  edges  worn  round 
(Fig.  154).  Where  they  consist  of  a  fine-grained  enduring  rock,  liiey 
are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  striated,  the  strisB  running  on  the 
whole  with  the  long  axis  of  the  stone,  though  one  set  of  scratches  may 
be  seen  crossing  and  partially  effacing  another,  which  would  neces- 
sarily happen  as  the  stones  shifted  their  position  under  the  ice.  These 
markings  are  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  solid  rocks  underneath 
the  boulder-clay,  and  have  manifestly  been  produced  in  the  same 
way  by  the  friction  of  stones  and  grains  of  sand  as  the  whole  mass  of 
debris  was  being  steadily  pushed  on  in  one  general  direction. 

Interglacial  Beds. — ^The  boulder-clay  is  not  one  uniform 
mass  of  material.  In  a  limited  section,  indeed,  it  usually  appears  an 
an  unstratified  mass  of  stiff  stony  clay.  But  it  is  found  on  farther 
examination  to  be  split  up  with  various  inconstant  and  local  inter- 
stratifications,  and  in  fact  to  consist  of  a  group  of  deposits  of  different 
ages  and  formed  under  very  various  conditions.  Beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
fine  clay,  and  peaty  layers  on  different  platforms  in  the  boulder-clay, 
bear  witness  to  intervals  when  the  ice  retired  from  the  land,  which,  so 

*  These  erratics  from  their  peirographical  characters  appear  to  me  to  be  cortainlj 
not  from  Scotland.  Had  that  beien  their  source  they  could  not  have  failed  to  be  acoom- 
panied  by  abundant  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  which  are  coo< 
spicuously  absent. 
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far  as  uncoyered,  was  eventually  clothed  with  vegetation.  Hence  the 
long  glacial  period  must  have  been  interrupted  by  episodes^  probably 
of  Considerable  duration,  when  a  milder  climate  prevailed.  Such  an 
alternation  of  conditions  is  explained  on  the  hypothesis  discussed  in 
previous  paees  (pp.  21-29),  During  these  intervals  the  Arctic 
mammals — tne  hairy  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  rein-deer,  musk-sheep, 
Arctic  fox,  glutton,  and  lemming — peopled  the  lower  grounds.  The 
mammoth  advanced  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  now  extinct  volcanoes 
of  central  Italy,  which  were  then  in  full  activity.  The  rein-deer 
migrated  southwards  into  Switzerland,  the  glutton  into  Auvergne, 
while  the  musk  sheep  and  Arctic  fox  travelled  certainly  as  far  as  the 
Py^renees.  When  the  climate  became  less  chilly  and  allowed  the 
animals  of  a  more  southern  type  to  advance  into  Europe,  the  regions 
from  which  the  Arctic  foxes  now  retreated  were  visitea  by  the  porcu- 
pine, leopard,  African  lynx,  lion,  striped  and  spotted  hyaenas,  African 
elephant,  and  hippopotamus. 

Evidences  of  Submergence. — After  the  ice  had  attained 
its  greatest  development,  some  portions  of  north-western  Europe 
which  had  perhaps  stood  at  a  higher  level  above  the  sea  than  they 
have  done  since,  began  to  subside.  The  ice-fields  were  carried  down 
below  the  sea- level,  where  they  broke  up  and  cumbered  the  sea  with 
floating  bergs.  The  heaps  of  loose  debris  which  bad  gathered  under 
the  ice,  being  now  exposed  to  waves,  ground-swel^  and  marine 
currents,  were  thereby  more  or  less  washed  down  and  reasserted. 
Coast-ice,  no  doubt,  still  formed  along  the  shores,  and  was  broken 
up  into  moving  floes,  as  happens  every  year  now  in  northern  Green- 
land. The  proofs  of  this  phase  of  the  long  glacial  period  are  contained 
in  the  sands,  gravels,  erratic  blocks,  and  stratifled  clays  which  overlie 
the  coarse  older  till.  It  is  difScult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
submergence,  for  when  the  land  rose  the  more  elevated  portions 
continued  to  be  the  seats  of  glaciers,  which,  moving  over  the  surface, 
destroyed  the  deposits  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  as 
witnesses  of  the  presence  of  the  sea,  while  at  the  same  time  the  great 
bodies  of  water  discharged  from  the  retreating  glaciers  and  snow- 
fields  ^lust  have  done  much  to  reassert  the  detritus  on  the  surface  of 
the  land.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  submersion  is  un- 
doubtedly that  supplied  by  beds  of  marine  shells.  From  data  of 
this  kind  we  know  that  southern  Scandinavia  sank  about  600  feet 
below  its  present  level,  while  North  Wales  appears  to  have  gone 
down  at  least  1350  feet.^ 

That  ice  continued  to  float  about  in  these  waters  is  shown  by  the 
striated  stones  contained  in  the  fine  clays,  and  by  the  remarkably 
contorted  structure  which  these  clays  occasionally  display.  Sections 
may  be  seen  (as  at  Cromer)  where,  upon  perfectly  undisturbed 

^  Mere  fragments  of  marine  shells  in  a  glacial  deposit  need  not  prove  snbmergence 
under  the  sea;  for  they  may  have  been  pushed  up  from  the  sca-fioor  by  moving  ice,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  shelly  till  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  Caithness,  Holdemoas,  and  Cromer. 
But  beds  of  unbroken  shells  evidentlv  assorted  in  water  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence^ 
of  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  their  site. 
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borizontal  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  other  similar  strata  Lare  been 
violently  crmnpled,  while  horizontal  beds  lie  directly  upon  them. 
These  contortions  may  hare  been  produced  by  the  horizontal  pressure 
of  some  heavy  body  moving  upon  the  originally  flat  beds,  snch  as 
ice  in  the  form  of  an  ice-sheet  or  of  large  stranding  masses  driven 
aground  in  the  i^ords  or  shallow  waters  where  the  clays  accumulated, 
or  possibly  in  some  cases  sheets  of  ice,  laden  with  stones  and  earth, 
sanJk  and  were  covered  up  with  sand  and  clay,  which,  on  the  subse- 
quent melting  of  the  ice,  would  subside  irregulariy.  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  floating  ice  is  furnished  by  large  boulders 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  lying  sometimes  on  the  stratified 
sands  and  gravels,  though  no  douot  many  of  the  so-called  eiratic-s 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  chief  glaciation. 

The  sands  and  gravels  which  overlie  the  boulder-clay  or  older 
diluvium  present  some  curious  problems.  Covering  the  lower  groniHi 
in  a  sporadic  manner,  often  tolerably  thick  on  the  plains,  they  rise 
up  to  heights  of  1000  feet  or  more,  in  some  places  they  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  separated  from  the  sands  and  gravels  associated  with 
the  boulder-clay,  in  others  they  seem  to  merge  into  the  sandy 
deposits  of  the  raised  beaches,  while  in  hilly  tracts  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  distinguish  between  them  and  true  moraine-stuff.  Their 
most  remarkable  mode  of  occurrence  is  when  they  assume  the  form  of 
mounds  and  ridges  which  run  across  valleys  and  plains,  along  hill- 
Bides,  and  even  over  watersheds.  Frequently  these  ridges  coalesce 
so  as  to  enclose  basin-shaped  hollows,  which  are  often  occupied  by 
tarns.  Many  of  the  most  marked  ridges  are  not  more  than  50  or  60 
feet  in  diameter,  sloping  up  to  the  crest,  which  may  be  20  or  30 
feet  above  the  plain.  A  single  ridge  may  occasionally  be  traced 
in  a  slightly  sinuous  course  for  several  milea  These  ridges,  known 
in  Scotland  as  kames,  in  Ireland  as  eskei-s,  and  in  Scandinavia 
as  ogar,  consist  sometimes  of  coarse  gravel  or  earthy  detritus,  but 
more  usually  of  clean,  well-stratified  sand  and  gravel,  the  stratiflca- 
tion  towards  the  surface  corresponding  with  the  external  slopes  of 
the  ground,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the  ridges  are-  aanally 
original  forms  of  deposit,  rather  than  the  result  of  the  irregular  erosion 
of  a  general  bed  ol*  sand  and  gravel.  Some  ^vriters  have  compared 
these  features  to  the  submarine  banks  formed  in  the  pathway  of  tidal 
cunents  near  the  shore.  Others  have  supposed  them  rather  to  be  of 
terrestrial  origin,  due  to  the  melting  of  the  great  snow-fields  and 
glaciers,  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  water 
over  the  country.  But  no  very  satisiactory  explanation  of  them  has 
yet  been  given. 

Second  Glaciation — ^Ee-elevation — Eaised  Beaches. — 
When  the  land  re-emerged  from  its  depression,  the  temperature  all 
over  central  and  northern  Europe  was  again  severe.  Vast  sheets  of 
ice  still  held  sway  over  the  mountains,  and  continued  to  descend  into 
the  lower  tracts  and  to  go  out  to  sea.  To  this  period  are  ascribed 
certain  terraces  or  "  parallel-roads "  which  run  along  the  sides  of 
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valleys  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  is  believed  that  the  mass  of  ice 
descending  from  some  of  the  loftier  snowfields  of  the  time  was  so  great 
as  to  accumulate  in  front  of  lateral  valleys,  and  to  so  choke  them  up 
as  to  cause  the  water  to  accumulate  in  them  and  flow  out  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  by  the  col  at  the  head.  In  these  natural  reservoirs  the 
level  at  which  the  water  stood  for  a  time  was  marked  by  a  horizontal 
ledge  or  platform  due  partly  to  erosion  of  the  hill-side  and  partly  to 
the  arrest  of  the  descending  debris  when  it  entered  the  water. 

Every  group  of  mountains  nourished  its  own  glaciers ;  even  small 
islands,  such  as  Arran  and  Hoy  in  Scotlaud,  had  their  snowfields, 
wheuce  glaciers  crept  down  into  the  valleys  and  shed  their  moraines. 
It  woula  appear  inaeed  that  some  of  the  northern  glaciers  of  Scotland 
continued  to  reach  the  sea-level  even  when  the  land  had  risen  to 
within  50  feet  or  less  of  its  present  elevation.  On  the  east  side  of 
Sutherlandshire  the  moraines  descend  to  the  50-feet  raised  beach ; 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same  county  they  come  down  still  lower.  The 
higher  mountains  of  Europe  still  show  the  descendants  of  these  later 
glaciers,  but  the  ice  has  retreated  from  the  lower  elevations.  In  the 
Vosges  the  glaciers  have  long  disappeared,  but  their  moraines  re- 
main still  fresh.  In  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  southern  uplands  and 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  moraines,  perched  blocks,  and  roche$ 
moutonnies  attest  the  abundance  and  persistence  of  the  last  glaciers, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  stages  of  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  ice 
towards  its  parent  snow-fields,  in  the  crescent-shaped  moraine  mounds 
that  lie  one  behind  another  until  they  finally  die  out  about  the  head 
of  the  valley,  near  what  must  have  been  the  edge  of  the  snow-field. 

The  uprise  of  the  land  in  Scandinavia  and  Britain  took  place 
interruptedly.  During  its  progress  it  was  marked  by  long  pauses 
when  the  level  remained  unchanged,  when  the  waves  and  floating 
ice  cut  ledges  along  the  sea-margin,  and  when  sand  and  gravel  were 
accumulated  below  high-water  mark  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  coast- 
line. These  platforms  of  erosion  and  deposit  (raised  beaches)  form 
conspicuous  features  at  successive  heights  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea  (p.  277).  The  coast  of  Scotland  is  fringed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  them.  Those  below  the  level  of  100  feet  above  the  sea  are 
often  remarkably  fresh.  The  100-feet  terrace  forms  a  wide  plateau 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  the  50-feet  terrace  is  as  conspicuous 
in  that  of  the  Clyde.     In  Scandinavia,  especially  in  the  northern 

})arts  of  Norway,  the  successive  pauses  in  the  last  uprise  of  the 
and  are  impressively  revealed  by  long  Imes  of  terraces  which  wind 
around  the  hill-slopes  that  encircle  the  fjords  (p.  279). 

The  records  of  the  closing  ages  of  the  long  and  varied  Glacial 
Period  merge  insensibly  into  those  of  later  geological  times.  It  is 
obvious  that  besides  the  effect  of  a  general  change  of  climate  operating 
over  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  must  remember  the 
influence  which  the  natural  features  of  different  countries  had  upon 
the  climate.  From  the  plains  the  ice  and  snow  would  retire  sooner 
than  from  the  hills.    In  fact,  we  may  regard  some  parts  of  Europe  as 
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still  retaining  the  conditions  of  the  Glacial  Period,  though  in 
diminished  intensity.  The  present  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  no  aonU 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  vaster  sheets  that  once  descended  into 
the  lowlands  on  all  sides  from  that  central  elevated  region.  Asd 
even  where  the  ice  has  long  since,  disappeared,  there  remain,  in  the 
living  plants  and  animals  of  the  higher  and  colder  uplands,  witnesBes 
to  the  former  severity  of  the  climate.  As  that  severity  less^, 
the  Arctic  vegetation  that  hitherto  had  peopled  all  the  lower 
grounds  of  central  and  western  Europe,  was  driven  up  into  the  bills 
before  the  advance  of  plants  loving  a  milder  temperature,  which  had 
doubtless  been  natives  of  Europe  before  the  period  of  great  cold, 
and  which  were  now  enabled  to  reoccupy  the  sites  whence  thej  had 
been  banished.  On  the  higher  mountains,  where  the  climate  is  still 
not  wholly  uncongenial  for  them,  colonies  of  the  once  general  Arctic 
flora  still  survive.  The  Arctic  animals  have  also  been  mostly  driyeo 
away  to  their  northern  homes,  or  have  become  wholly  extinct 

It  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Wallace  that  the  preeent 
mammalian  fauna  of  the  globe  presents  everywhere  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  extraordinary  variety  and  great  size  of  the  manunals  of 
the  Tertiary  periods.  "We  live/' he  says,  •*  in  a  zoologically  im- 
poverished world,  from  which  all  the  largest,  and  fiercest,  and  strangest 
forms  have  recently  disappeared."  ^  He  connects  this  remark&Ue 
reduction  with  the  refrigeration  of  climate  during  the  Glacial  Period, 
The  change,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  assigned,  is  certainly  re- 
markably persistent  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  and  not 
merely  in  the  temperate  and  northern  regions,  but  even  as  far  south 
as  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 


§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain. — Though  the  generalized  succession  of  phenomena  above 

fiven  is  usually  observable,  some  variety  is  traceable  m  the  evidence  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  British  area.  In  Scotland,  where  the  ground  ii 
generally  more  elevated,  and  v^hero  snow  and  ice  were  most  ahundant, 
the  phenomena  of  glaciation  reached  their  maximum  development  In 
the  high  grounds  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  there  was  likewise 
extensive  accumulation  of  ice.  The  ice-worn  rocks  of  the  low  gromndB 
are  usually  covered  by  boulder-day,  which  in  Scotland  is  interstratified 
with  beds  of  sand,  fine  dav,  and  peat,  marking  interglacial  tenreatiial 
periods,  but  has  never  yielded  any  marine  organisms  except  near  ibe 
coast,  where  they  are  sometimes  common,  and  in  one  locality  in  Lanark- 
shire. In  England,  marine  shells,  usually  fragmentary,  occur  in  the 
boulder-clays  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  counties.  The  ioe-sheet 
no  doubt  passed  over  some  parts  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  ground  up  the 
shell-banks  that  happened  to  lie  in  its  way,  as  has  happened,  for 
example,  in  Caithness,  Holdemess,  and  East  Anglia,  where  the  shells 
in  the  boulder-clay  are  fragmentary,  and  sometimes  ice-striated.  The 
••  Bridlington  Crag  "  of  Yorkshire  is  regarded  by  Mr.  C.  Reid  as  a  large 

"  Geograpkieal  DigtrHmtion  of  Animah,  i.  p.  150. 
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fi-agtnent  torn  from  b.  submarine  shell-olay,  and  imbedded  in  the 
baiHdeT-cI&y.  With  the  exoeption  of  each  marine  enclosures  the  organio 
contents  as  well  as  the  physical  characters  of  the  Scottish  till  point  to 
torreBtrial  conditions  of  deposit  nnder  the  ice-sheet. 

The  reoords  of  the  submerBion  of  Britain  are  probably  very  incom- 
plete. If  we  rely  only  on  the  evidence  of  actual  marine  shellH  we  obtain 
the  lowest  limit  of  depresBion.  But  the  renewed  ice  and  snow,  after 
ro-elevation,  may  well  nave  destroyed  most  of  the  shell-beds,  and  their 
destmction  would  be  most  complete  where  the  snowGelds  and  elaciers 
were  most  eztensiTe.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel  with  recent  shells  have 
been  observed  on  Moel  Tryfaen,  in  North  Wales,  at  a  height  of  no  leas 
than  1350  feet,  but  as  the  same  kind  of  deposits  in  which  they  occur 
extend  to  a  much  greater  height,  the  submergence  may  have  considerably 
exceeded  the  limit  at  which  the  shells  occnr.  In  Cheshire  beds  of  shells 
have  been  met  with  at  a  height  of  1200  feet.    In  Scotland  the  highest 
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FiQ.  42G.  Gbovp  of  Shells  fbom  thb  Soomsu  Glacial,  Beds. 
a,  FectenulaiidiouB  (Mtill.)  (i) ;  h,  Leda  tniDCftta  (Biowd)  <}) ;  o,  Le<la  lanceolafa  (Sow.) 
(Yoldk arotica,  Mull.)(i) ;  d,  Tellina lata(Ginelm) (T. calcaiea,  Wnlil.)  (1) ;  <.  Saxi- 
cnva  TQgora  (Peuuaut)  (j) ;  /,  Natica  olauia  (Brod.  and  Sow.)  (1) ;   g,  Troplion 
Bcalarifonno  (Gould)  (T.  clathiatuin)  (i). 

level  from  which  they  have  yet  been  obtained  is  621  feet,  in  one  of  the 
inters txatifioations  in  the  boulder-oluy  at  the  Lanarkshire  locality  just 
referred  to.  Subsequent  elevation  of  the  land  has  brought  up  within 
tide-marks  some  of  the  clays  deposited  over  the  sea-floor  during  the 
time  of  the  submergence.  In  the  Clyde  basin  and  some  of  tiie  western 
fjords  these  clays  (Clyde  beds)  are  fall  of  shells.  Comparing  the  species 
with  those  of  the  adjacent  seas,  we  find  them  1o  he  more  boreal  in 
character ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ^cies  still  live  in  Scottish  seas, 
though  a  few  are  extremely  rare.  Some  of  the  more  characteristic 
northern  shells  in  these  deposits  are  Peclen  inlandicus,  Tellina  lata 
(T. cdUarea),  Leda  trmteala,  L,  lanceolala  ( Yoldia arclica), Saxicava rugosa, 
PaTWpma  nonegica,  Trophon  seahri/oniie  (T.  claAratum),  and  Naliea 
ctauaa  (Fig.  426). 
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In  the  later  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period  the  records  are  much  tbe 
same  all  over  Britain,  allowance  being  made  for  the  greater  cold  and 
longer  lingering  of  the  glaciers  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and 
among  the  hills  than  on  the  plains. 

In  Scotland  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  average  succession  of 
glacial  phenomena  in  descending  order  : 

Last  traces  of  glacicra,  small  moraines  at  the  foot  of  corries  among  the  liigher 
mountain  groups. 

Marine  terraces  (50  feet  and  higher).  Clay-beds  of  the  Arctic  sea-bottom 
(Clyde  beds)  containing  northern  molluscs. 

Large  moraines  coming  down  even  to  the  50-feet  raised  beach,  showing  thai 
the  glaciers  of  the  second  period  descended  to  the  sea-level  in  some  placet. 

Erratic  blocks.  These  were  partly  transported  by  the  first  ice-sheet,  partly 
by  the  later  glaciers,  and  partly  by  floating  ice  during  the  period  of  suh- 
mergence. 

Sands  and  gravels — Kamc  or  Esker  aenest  sometimes  contaimng  terrestrial 
organisms,  sometimes  marine  shells. 

Upper  boulder-clays — rudely  stratified  clays  with  sands  and  gravels. 

Till  or  lower  boulder-clay  (bottom  moraine  of  the  ice-sheet) — a  stiff  stony 
imstratified  clay,  varying  up  to  100  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  It  contaios 
intercalated  bands  of  fine  sand,  finely  laminated  clays,  layers  of  peat  and 
terrestrial  vegetation,  and  bones  of  mammoth  and  reindeer  (inter-gladal 
beds),  also  in  some  places  fragments  of  Arctic  and  boreal  marine  shells,  in 
other  places  less  fragmentary  assemblages  of  similar  shells,  which  prove  a 
submergence  of  at  least  524  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  The 
boulder-clay  spreads  over  the  lower  grounds,  often  taking  the  form  of 
parallel  ridges  or  drums. 

Ice-worn  rock  surfaces. 

Over  a  great  part  of  England  and  Ireland  the  drift  deposits  are 
capable  of  subdivision,  as  follows : 

4.  Moraines  and  raised  beaches, 

3.  Upper  boulder-clay — a  stiff  stony  clay  with  ice-worn  stones  and  mtercala- 
tions  of  sand,  gravel,  or  silt.  It  has  a  more  sandy  and  loss  nnstratified 
aspect  than  the  lower  bouldcr-clay,  and  occasionally  contains  marine 
shells. 

2.  Middle  sands  and  gravels,  containing  marine  shells.  At  Macclesfield  (1200 
feet  above  the  sea)  the  species  include  Cytherea  diione,  CJardium  nw- 
ticum.  Area  lacteOj  TeUina  halthica,  CypHna  islandica,  Astarte  areiica, 
and  other  shells  now  living  in  the  seas  around  Britain,  but  indicating 
perhaps  by  their  grouping  a  rather  colder  climate  than  the  present  At 
Moel  Tryfaen  near  Caermartlien  a  similar  assemblage  of  shells  has  been 
met  with  at  1350  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  Yarmontii  tiie  middle  facial 
beds  have  yielded  shells  of  a  more  southei-n  aspect.  In  Ireland  also  ih.e 
middle  sands  and  gravels  have  furnished  marine  shells  of  living  British 
species  at  heights  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea. 

1.  Lower  bouldcr-clay — a  stiflF  clayey  deposit  stuck  foil  of  ice-worn  blocks, 
and  equivalent  to  the  till  of  Scotland.  On  the  east  coast  of  England 
it  contains  fragments  of  Scandinavian  rocks.  Along  the  Norfolk  cliffs 
it  presents  stratified  intercalations  with  bands  of  gravel  and  sand,  which 
have  been  extraordinarily  contorted.  As  in  S^tland  the  true  krwer 
boulder-clay  in  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland  is  often  us^nged  in 
parallel  ridges  or  drums  in  the  prevalent  line  of  ice-movement.  As 
above  njentioned  the  so-called  "crag"  of  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  is 
probably  a  fragment  of  an  old  marine  glacial  shell-bearing  clay,  which 
has  been  torn  up  and  imbedded  in  the  boulder-clay  of  the  first  ioe-eheet. 

Scandinavia. — The  order  of  Fleistooene  phenomena  is  generally  the 
same  here  as  in  Britain.  The  surface  of  the  country  has  been  eveiy* 
where  intensely  glaciated,  and  the  ioe-stries  show  that  the  great  ice-sheet 
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moved  outwards  from  the  axis  of  the  pemnsnla  down  the  western  fjords 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  southwards  and  south-eastwards  into  the  Baltio. 
The  maroh  of  the  ice  is  likewise  well  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
erratic  blocks.  The  subsequent  partial  submergence  of  tne  country  is 
proved  by  numerous  shell-bearing  clays.  The  fossils  in  the  higher 
littoral  shell-beds  indicate  a  more  Arctic  climate ;  they  include,  as  in 
the  Scottish  glacial  days,  great  numbers  of  thick-shelled  varieties  of  Mya 
truneata  and  Saxicava  rugom  ;  also  BcUantu  poreatus,  B,  crencUus,  Mytilua 
edulis,  Pecten  tslandicua,  Buecinum  groeidandicumy  Trophan  sealarifarme  (T. 
clathratwn),  Natica  clausa.  The  clays  of  deeper  water  contain  Leda 
lanceoUUa  (^Yoldia  arcUca\  Yoldia  iiUermediay  Y.  pygmsea^  Dentalium  aby8- 
torum^  &o.  The  fossiliferous  deposits  of  lower  levels  point  to  a  climate 
more  nearly  approaching  the  present,  for  the  more  thoroughly  Arctic 
species  disappear,  and  the  thick-shelled  varieties  of  Mya  and  ScLxicava 
pass  into  the  usual  thin-shelled  kinds.  The  remarkable  terraces  t^t 
fringe  the  coast  of  Norway  from  the  southern  or  Ghristiania  region  to 
the  North  Cape  mark  pauses  in  the  re-elevation  of  the  land.  The  eastern 
plains  of  Sweden  and  the  lower  grounds  of  southern  Norway  are  marked 
by  great  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  (osar)  like  the  kames  of 
Scotland  and  the  eskers  of  Ireland. 

Oermany. — Since  the  year  1878  an  active  exploration  of  the  earlier 
memorials  of  the  glacial  period  has  been  carried  on  in  northern  Germany, 
with  the  result  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Scandinavian  and  Finland  ice  across  the  Baltic  and  Hie 
plains  of  Germany  even  into  Saxony.  The  limits  reached  by  the  ice  are 
approximately  fixed  by  the  line  to  which  northern  erratics  can  be  traced. 
Above  the  glaciated  rocks  comes  a  stiff,  unstratified  day,  with  ice-striated 
blocks  of  northern  origin — the  till  or  boulder-day.  Traces  of  submer- 
gence are  indicated  by  overlying  beds  containing  TelUna  solidula^  Oyprina 
tslandica,  Cardium  edule,  &a,  while  some  of  the  lakes  which  occupied 
hollows  in  the  drift  when  the  ice  retired  are  indicated  by  stratified 
deposits  with  Paludina  diluvianay  <fec. 

In  southern  Germany  representatives  of  the  boulder-clay  occur  in 
those  regions  which  lay  within  the  area  overspread  by  the  gladers  of 
the  Alps  and  other  high  grounds.  Elsewhere  Pleistocene  deposits 
consist  of  river-terraces,,  loess,  cave-earth,  cave-breccia,  and  peat.  A 
wide  area  of  the  lower  plains  of  the  Danube,  extending  into  the  Carpa- 
thians and  Transylvania,  is  covered  with  loess.  The  fine  calcareous 
loam  known  by  this  name  attains  also  a  great  development  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  where  it  has  been  long  known  and  studied,  especially 
between  Basel  and  Mayence,  rising  in  some  places  to  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  occupying  tributary  valleys  and  even  spread- 
ing over  the  adjoining  table-land.  The  same  deposit  is  traceable  below 
the  gorge  of  the  Bhine,  spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  and 
merging  into  the  Hesbayan  mud  of  Belgium  (p.  887),  which  extends 
to  near  Dunkirk  on  the  French  coast.  This  great  accumulation  of  fine 
detritus  is  not  well  stratified,  and  has  sufficient  coherence  to  form  per- 
pendicular blufis.  It  has  been  regarded  as  due  to  the  deposit  of  glacial 
mud  during  the  more  rapid  mdting  of  the  great  Alpine  glaciers  towards 
the  close  of  the  Ice  Age,  but  it  bears  spme  traces  of  a  subaerial  origin 
(pp.  322, 384).  Though  on  the  whole  unfossiliferous,  it  contains  sometimes 
numerous  land-shells  of  the  same  species  as  still  inhabit  the  Bhine  valley 

3  H 
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(Sucdnea  oblonga^  Pupa  muscortmj  Helix  &i«pu2a),  ix>geiher  with  Ixxnes  of 
reoent  and  extinct  mammals.  A  similar  deposit  ocoapies  a  wide  aiea  in 
the  valley  of  the  Dannbe,  and  ocoors  also  in  that  of  the  Mense.  The 
oocnrrenoe  of  traces  of  man  in  association  with. remains  of  extmct 
mammals  in  the  loess  was  claimed  by  Ami  Bon6  many  years  ago.  Oilier 
confirmatory  observations  of  later  years  seem  to  have  established  the 
fact. 

France. — ^In  France  the  true  till  or  boulder-day  appears  to  be 
absent,  as  it  is  also  from  the  south  of  England.  The  older  Pleistooene 
deposits  (perhaps  interglacial)  consist  of  fluviatile  gravels  and  dlays 
which,  in  their  composition,  belong  to  the  drainage  systems  in  which 
they  occur.  There  is  no  evidence  of  transport  from  a  distance.  The 
rivers,  however,  were  probably  much  larger  than  they  now  are  during 
some  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  They  haTe  left  their  ancient  plat- 
forms of  alluvium  high  above  the  present  watercourses.  In  the  Paris 
basin  the  Pleistocene  beds  are  grouped  in  descending  order  as  follows : 

Bed  DiluYinm — ^red  or  grey  clays  with  flints  and  angular  pebbles,  sometimes 
exhibiting  contorted  stratification.  These  days,  probably  of  di£ferent  ages, 
are  found  on  the  higher  river  terraces  as  well  as  on  the  slopes  and  lower 
levels.    They  possibly  belong  to  the  period  of  the  second  glaciiation. 

Grey  Diluvium,  gravelly  diluvimn-*^grey  or  red  coarse  river-gravels,  perfaaps 
inter-glacial,  with  numerous  organic  remains,  including  many  tenestrial  and 
fresh-water  sheUsi  most  of  which  are  of  still  living  species,  and  numeroiis 
mammalian  bones,  among  which  are  Ekinoceros  tichork%nu»,  B,  etnucuM^  S. 
l^torhinu9,  Hippopotamtu  major,  Elephas  anti^uSy  E.  primigeniWy  wild 
boar,  stag,  roe,  ibex,  Canadian  elk,  musk-sheep,  urus,  beaver,  cave-bear,  wolf, 
fox,  cave-hyssna,  and  cave-lion.  PalnoUtliic  miplements  show  that  man  was 
a  contemporary  of  these  animals. 

Belgium. — ^The  Quaternary  deposits  of  this  country,'  like  those  of 
France,  belong  to  a  former  condition  of  the  present  river  basins.  In  the 
higher  tracts  they  are  confined  to  the  valleys^  but  over  the  plains  they 
spread  as  more  or  less  continuous  sheets.  Thus,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mouse,  the  gravel  terraces  of  older  diluvium  on  either  side  bear  witness 
only  to  transport  within  the  drainage  basin  of  the  river,  though  finag- 
ments  of  the  rocks  of  the  far  Yosges  may  be  detected  in  thenx.  The 
gravels  are  stratified,  and  are  generally  accompanied  by  an  upper  sandy 
clay.  In  middle  Belgium  the  lower  diluvial  gravels  are  covered  by 
a  yellow  clay  or  mud  (Hesbayan),  probably  a  continuation  of  the  German 
loess,  with  numerous  terrestrial  shells  {Succiriea  dblongay  Pupa  muscomwi^ 
Helix  hispidd).  In  lower  Belgium  this  clay  is  replaced  by  the  Campinian 
sands.  The  Belgian  caverns  and  some  parts  of  the  diluvium  have  yielded 
a  large  number  of  mammalian  remains,  among  which  there  is  the  same 
commingling  of  types  from  cold  and  from  warm  latitudes  so  observable 
in  the  Pleistocene  beds  of  England  and  France.  Thus  the  Arctic  rein- 
deer and  glutton  are  found  with  the  Alpine  chamois  and  marmot,  and 
with  the  lion  and  grizzly  bear. 

Switzerland. — The  successive  stages  of  the  glacial  period  have 
been  arranged  as  under : 

Post-glacial.  Ancient  lacustrine  terraces  (150  feet  ahove  present  level  of  Lake 
of  Geneva),  deltas,  and  river  gravels  witli  Limrnea  efagnalis  and  other  fresh- 
water shells,  bones  of  mammoth  (?). 
Second  extension  of  the  glaciers.    Erratic  blocks  and  terminal  moraines  of 
^^.  Zurich,  Baldegg,  Sempach,  Bern,  with  on  Arctic  flora  and  fauna. 
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Inter-c^aeiAl  beds.  OiaTelfl,  UgniteB,  and  clays  of  Utsaach,  Diunteii,  &c., 
covered  by  the  moraine  BtofTof  the  aeoond  glaoiatioii  and  overlying  the 
oldest  glacial  deposits— £Zap^^  arUiguw,  Shinoeeros  Imtorhinus, 

Fust  gladation.    Striated  blocks  founa  under  the  inter-glacial  beds. 

North  America. — ^The  general  Bucceseion  of  events  in  poet-Tertiary 
times  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere both  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World.  In  North  America  we  have 
the  same  sharply-defined  line  between  the  older  post-Tertiary  deposits 
and  previous  formations,  due  to  the  glacial  conditions  which,  overspread- 
ing these  regions,  in  great  measure  destroyed  the  superficial  accumula- 
tions of  the  immediately  preceding  eras.  The  Quaternary  or  post- 
Tertiary  formations  are  grouped  by  American  geologists  in  the  following 
subdivisions : 

^.  Beceht  andfPeat,  alln^um, blown  sand, '' alkali"  deposits,  geyser  deposits, 
Prehistoiic\    cave  deposits,  artificial  monnds. 

wmMwu^Mw    \Saa;Mawi  sand,  Ghamplain  clays,  Leda  clay. 
1.  Glacial Boxilder-clays,  nnstratified  days,  sands,  and  gravels 

1.  Olactal. — As  in  northern  Europe,  the  rocks  underneath  the  glacial 
deposits  of  North  America  are  well  ioe-wom.  The  direction  of  the  striae 
is  generally  southward,  varying  to  south-east  and  south-west  according 
to  the  form  of  the  ground.  The  ffreat  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  is 
strilin^ly  shown  by^  &e  height  te  which  some  of  the  higher  elevations 
are  polished  and  striated.  Thus  the  Catskill  Mountains  rising  from  the 
broad  plain  of  the  Hudson  have  been  ground  smooth  and  striated  up  to 
near  their  summits,'or  about  3000  feet,  so  that  the  ice  must  have  been  of 
even  greater  thickness  than  that.  The  White  Mountains  are  ice-worn 
even  at  a  height  of  5500  feet.  As  in  Europe,  the  glacial  deposits  increase 
in  thickness  and  variety  £rom  south  to  north.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
unstratified  drift  lies  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  d9th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the  deposit  ranges  from  tiie  Atlantic 
westward  to  the  meridian  of  98^  It  spreads,  therefore,  across  Canada, 
and  is  found  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  north-eastern  States.  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  5800  feet  among  the  White  Mountains.  The  absence 
of  any  true  TOulder-drift  on  the  Bocky  Mountain  slopes,  where  it  might 
have  been  looked  fi>r,  is  remarkable,  for  these  mountains  once  nourished 
large  glaciers,  which  have  left  enormous  piles  of  moraine  stufP,  and  have 
strewn  many  hills  with  transported  erratic  blocks.  There  is  likewise 
a  tract  south-west  from  Lake  Michigan  which  ha&  escaped  the  ice-sheets 
that  elsewhere  have  covered  the  eastern  parts  of  the  States  witii  detritus. 
The  coarse  unstratified  drift  or  boulder-clay  bears  witness  to  a  general 
southerly  transport  of  material,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  striated 
rocks,  shows  that  the  great  ice-sheet  moved  from  north  to  south  at  least 
as  far  as  about  the  latitude  of  Washington.  Logan  mentions  that  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  the  glacial  drift  and  boulders  run  in  ridges  north  and 
south,  thus  corresponding  with  the  general  direction  oi  transport,  like 
the  "  drums  "  in  Britain.  As  in  Europe,  the  coarse  boulder-clay  at  the 
base  is  essentially  unfossiliferous. 

2.  Ohamplain. — ^XJnder  this  name  have  been  classed  the  loose  dejposits 
or  drifts  overlying  the  lower  unstratified  boulder-day,  and  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  melting  of  the  great  ice-sheets,  when  large  b^ies  of 

8  M  2 
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water,  discharged  aoross  the  land,  levelled  down  the  heaps  of  detritus 
that  had  formed  below  or  in  the  under  part  of  the  ice.  The  lov^er  por* 
tions  of  the  Ghamplain  series  are,  therefore,  sometimes  nnstratifiea  or 
Terj  rudely  stratified,  while  the  upper  parts  are  more  or  lees  perfectly 
stratified.  Towards  the  eastern  coasts,  and  along  the  valleys  penetrating 
from  the  sea  into  the  land,  these  stratified  beds  are  of  marine  origin,  and 
prove  that  during  the  Ghamplain  period  there  was  a  depression  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States  beneath  the  sea,  increasing 
in  amount  northwards  from  a  few  feet  in  the  south  of  New  England  [to 
more  than  500  feet  in  Labrador.  The  marine  accumulations  are  well 
developed  in  eastern  Canada,  where  they  show  the  following  sob- 
divisions  : 

jj  rSt  Maurice  and  Sorol  Bands ;  Saxicava  sand  of  Montreal ;  npper  sand 

upper.  <     ^^^  gravel  of  Beanport ;  npper  Ghamplain  day  and  sand  of  YenDont. 
I  owfir  /-'^^  ^^7  ^  ^^®  ^^-  Lawrence  and  Ottawa ;  lower  aheU-aand  of  Beaor 
^     \    port ;  lower  Ghamplain  clay  of  Vermont. 

The  lower  stage,  chiefly  clays,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  includes  some  interstratified  beds  of  siliceous  sand,  but 
few  boulders.  It  contains  marine  organisms,  such  as  Leda  trwuxUa^ 
Saxicava  rugosa^  Tellina  grcenlandica^  bones  of  seals,  whales,  &c.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ottawa,  in  Gloucester,  the  clays  contain  numerous  nodules 
which  have  been  formed  round  organic  bodies,  particularly  the  fish 
MaUoius  villosus  or  capeling  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  Dawson  also 
obtained  numerous  remains  of  terrestrial  marsh  plants,  grasses,  caiioes, 
mosses,  and  algsB.  This  writer  states  that  about  100  species  of  marine 
invertebrates  have  been  obtained  from  the  clays  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley.  All  except  four  or  five  species  in  the  older  part  of  the  depoflits 
are  shells  of  the  boreal  or  Arctic  regions  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  about  half 
are  found  also  in  the  glacial  clays  of  Britain.  The  great  majority  are 
now  living  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  neighbouring  coasts,  espe- 
cially oflF  Labrador.^ 

Terraces  of  marine  origin  occur  both  on  the  coast  and  far  inland. 
On  the  coast  of  Maine  they  appear  at  heights  of  150  to  200  feet,,  round 
Lake  Ghamplain  at  least  as  high  as  300  feet,  and  at  Montreal  nearly 
500  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Tn  the  absence  of  orjganic 
remains,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between 
terraces  of  marine  origin  marking  former  sea-margins,  and  those  left  by 
the  retirement  of  rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  evidence  haa 
been  cited  by  Dawson  to  prove  subsidence,  for  he  has  observed  there  a 
submerged  forest  of  pine  and  beech  lying  25  feet  below  high-^vater 
mark.' 

Inland  the  stratified  parts  of  the  Ghamplain  series  have  been 
accumulated  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  present  in  great  perfection  the 
terrace  character  already  (p.  382)  described.  The  successive  plat- 
foims  or  terraces  mark  the  diminution  of  the  streams.  They  may  be 
connected  also  with  an  intermittent  uprise  of  the  land,  and  are  thus 
analogous  to  sea-terraces  or  raised  beaches.  Each  uplift  tibat  increased 
the  declivity  of  the  rivers  would  augment  their  rate  of  flow,  and  eon- 
sequently  their  scour,  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  reach  their  old 
flood-plains.    Such  evidences  of  diminution  are  almost  aniversal  amon^ 

'  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology,  p.  76. 
«  Op.  cit.  p.  28. 
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the  valleys  in  the'drift-covered  parts  of  North  AmGrica,  as  in  the  similar 
regions  of  Europe.  Sometimes  four  or  five  platforms,  the  highest  being 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen 
rising  above  eadh  other,  as  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Connecticnt 
Valley. 

The  terraces  are  not,  however,  confined  to  river-valleys,  but  may  be 
traced  round  many  lakes.  Thus  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Huron  deposits  of 
fine  sand  and  clay  containing  fresh-water  shells  rise  to  a  height  of 
40  feet  or  more  above  the  present  level  of  the  water,  and  run  back  from 
the  shore  sometimes  for  20  miles.  Regular  terraces,  corresponding  to 
former  water-levels  of  the  lake,  run  for  miles  along  the  shores  at  heights 
of  120, 150,  and  200  feet.  Shingle  beaches  and  mounds  or  ridges,  exactly 
like  those  now  in  course  of  formation  along  the  exposed  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  can  be  recognized  at  heights  of  60,  70,  and  100  feet.  XJnfossili- 
ferous  terraces  occur  abundantly  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Superior.  At 
one  point  mentioned  by  Logan,  no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  ancient 
beaches  occur  at  intervals  up  to  a  height  of  331  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  lake.^  The  great  abundance  of  terraces  of  fiuviatile,  lacus- 
trine, and  marine  origin  led,  as  already  stated,  to  the  use  of  the  term 
*'  Terrace  Epoch  "  as  the  designation  of  the  time  when  these  remarkable 
topographical  features  were  produced. 

India. — There  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  a  late  geological  period 
glaciers  descended  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
to  a  height  of  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  present  sea-lerel.  Large 
moraines  are  found  in  many  valleys  of  Sikkim  and  Eastern  Nepal  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  feet,  and  even  down  to  5000  feet,  above  sea-level. 
In  the  Western  Himalayas  perched  blocks  are  found  at  3000  feet,  and  in 
the  Upper  Punjaub  very  lar^e  erratics  have  been  observed  at  still  lower 
elevations.  No  traces  of  glaciation  have  been  detected  in  Southern  India. 
Besides  the  physical  evidence  of  refrigeration,  the  present  facies  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  flora  and  fauna  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya  chain 
suggest  the  influence  of  a  former  cold  period.' 

New  Zealand. — The  present  glaciers  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps  had 
a  much  greater  extension  at  a  recent  geological  period.  According  to 
Dr.  Haast  they  descended  into  the  plains,  and,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  probably  advanced  into  the  sea,  for  along  that  coast- line  their 
moraines  now  reach  the  sea-margin ;  huge  erratics  stand  up  among  the 
waves,  and  the  surf  breaks  fieir  outside  the  shore-line,  probably  upon  a 
seaward  extension  of  the  moraines."  Captain  Hutton,  however,  points 
out  that  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  fauna  of  any  general  and  terious 
refrigeration  of  the  climate  during  this  glacier  period.^ 


Section  IL — Recent  or  Human  Period.  . 
§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  long  succession  of  Pleistocene  ages  shaded  without  abrupt 
change  of  any  kind  into  what  is  termed  the  Human  or  Becont 

>  Geology  of  CanadajV.  910. 

*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  Geology  of  India^  p.  586. 
'  Ge<Aogy  of  Canterbury  and  Wettland,  p.  S71« 

*  Gedogy  of  Otago^  p.  88, 
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Period.^  The  Ice  Aee,  or  Glacial  Period  may  indeed  be  said  still  to 
exist  in  Earope«  Ihe  snow-fields  and  glaciers  haye  disappeared 
from  Britain,  France,  the  Yosges,  and  the  Harz,  but  they  still 
linger  among  the  Pyrenees,  remain  in  larger  mass  among  the  Alps, 
and  spread  over  wide  areas  in  northern  Dcandinavia.  This  dove- 
tailing or  overlapping  of  geological  periods  has  been  the  rale  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  apparently  abrupt  transitions  in  the 
geological  record  being  due  to  imperfections  in  the  chronicle. 

The  last  of  the  long  series  of  geological  periods  may  be  sab- 
divided  into  subordinate  sections  as  follows  : 


Historio,  np  to  the  praeent  time. 

Iron,  BxoBxej  and  later  Stone. 

NeoUihic. 

PaliBolithic. 


Prehistoric 


The  Human  Period  is  above  all  distinguished  by  the  presence 
and  influence  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  fiEtr  back  the 
limit  of  the  period  should  be  placed.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked  whether  man  was  coeval  with  the  Ice  Age.  To  ^ve  an 
answer,  we  must  know  within  what  limits  the  term  Ice  Age  is  used, 
and  to  what  particular  country  or  district  the  question  refers.  For 
it  is  evident  that  even  to-day  man  is  contemporary  with  the  Ice 
Age  in  the  Alpine  valleys  ana  in  Finmark.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  inhabited  Europe  after  the  greatest  extension  of  the  ice. 
He  not  improbably  migrated  with  the  animals  that  came  from 
warmer  climates  into  this  continent  during  the  interglacial  interraU. 
But  that  he  remained  when  the  climate  again  became  cold  enou^'t 
to  freeze  the  rivers  and  permit  an  Arctic  fauna  to  roam  far  sooth 
into  Europe  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  his  flint  implements  in 
the  thick  river-gravels,  into  which  they  no  doubt  often  fell  through 
holes  in  the  ice  as  he  was  fishing. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man  in  former  geological  periods 
are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  occurrence  of  his  own  booily  remains, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  animals.  His  bones  are  indeed  now  and  then 
to  be  found,  but  in  the  vast  maioritv  of  cases  his  former  presence  is 
revealed  by  the  implements  he  has  left  behind  him,  formed  of  stone, 
metal,  or  bone.  Many  years  ago  the  arcbseolofi^ists  of  Denmark, 
adopting  the  subdivisions  of  the  Latin  poets,  classified  the  early 
traces  of  man  in  three  great  divisions — ^the  Stone  Age,  Bronse  Age, 
and  Iron  Age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  this  has 
been  the  general  order  of  succession  in  Europe,  where  men  used 
stone  and  bone  before  they  had  discovered  the  use  of  metal,  and 
learnt  how  to  obtain  bronze  before  they  knew  anything  of  the  metal- 
lurgy of  iron.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  stone  long  survived  the 
introduction  of  bronze  and  iron.  In  fact,  in  many  European  coun- 
tries where  metal  has  been  known  for  many  centuries,  there  are 
districts  where  stone  implements  are  still  employed,  or  where  they 


*  See  for  general  information  LyeH's  Antiquity  of  Man,  Lubbock's  Prehistoric 
Evans*  Aticient  Stone  Implements,  aoyd  Dawkins'  Cave  Hunting  and  Earlif  Man  in 
Britain,  J.  Geikie's  Prehistoric  Ettrope. 
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wete  in  use  until  qaite  recently.  It  is  obrioos  aUo  that,  as  there 
are  Btill  barbarous  tribes  uoaoqaainted  with  the  &bricatioD  of  metal, 
the  Stone  Age  is  not  yet  extinct  in  aome  parte  of  the  world.  In 
this  instance  we  again  see  how  geological  periods  ran  into  each 
other.  The  nature  or  shape  of  the  implement  cannot  therefore  be 
always  a  rery  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity.  We  must  Judge  of  it  ■ 
by  toe  circumstances  ander  which  it  was  found.  From  the  fact  that 
in  north-westeru  Europe  the  ruder  kind  of  stone  weapons  occurs  in 
what  are  certainly  the  older  deposits,  while  others  oi  more  highly 
finished  workmanship  are  found  in  later  accumulatioQS,  the  Stone 
Age  has  been  subdivided  into  an  earlv  or  Falceolitbic  and  a  later  or 
Neolithic  epoch.    There  can  be  no  donot,  however,  that  the  latter  was 


Fio.  427.— PALa(M,r!THio  Turn  Ihplehbht. 

ill  great  measure  coeval  with  the  age  of  bronze,  and  even  to  some 
extent  of  iron.' 

Tlie  deposits  which  contain  the  history  of  the  Human  Period  are 
cavern-loam,  brick-eartb,  river-alluvia,  lako-bottoms,  peat-mosses, 
aand-dunes,  loess,  and  other  superficial  acoumulationa. 

Paleolithic. — Under  this  term  are  included  those  deposits  whioli 
have  yielded  rudely-worked  flints  of  human  workmanship  associated 
with  the  remains  of  mammalin,  some  of  which  are  extinct,  while 
others  no  longer  live  where  their  remains  have  been  obtained.  An 
association  of  the  same  maiiimaliaa  remains  under  similar  conditions, 
but  without  traces  of  man,  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  geological 

■  The  itndont  maj  profitably  oonsalt  Dr.  Artlinr  HitcliiOl'a  Pail  in  the  Premt, 
1880,  for  the  wnrningB  it  i^ontaiuB  a^  to  tlie  diuigei  of  deddiug  upon  the  antiquity  of  an 
impleinent  merel;  tnia  its  rudeness. 
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period,  and  be  included  in  the  Palasolithic  series.  A  satiafiMstoiy 
chronological  classification  of  the  deposits  containing  the  first  relics 
of  man  is  perhaps  unattainable,  for  these  deposits  occur  in  detached 
areas  with  no  means  of  determining  their  physical  sequence.  To 
assert  that  a  brick-earth  is  older  than  a  cavern-breccia,  because  it 
.contains  some  bones  which  the  latter  does  not,  or  fails  to  show  some 
which  tiie  latter  does  yield,  is  too  often  a  conclusion  drawn  beeause 
it  agrees  with  preconceptions. 

Biver-Alluvia. — Above  the  present  levels  of  the  rivers  there 
lie  platforms  or  terraces  of  alluvium,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  80  or 
100  feet  These  deposits  are  fragments  of  the  river-graveU  and 
loams  laid  down  when  the  streams  flowed  at  that  elevation,  and 
therefore  before  the  valleys  were  widened  and  deepened  to  their 
present  form.  Biver-action  is  at  the  best  but  slow.  To  erode  the 
valleys  to  so  great  a  depth  beneatli  the  level  of  the  upper  alluvia, 
must  have  demanded  a  period  of  many  centuries.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  deposits.  They 
have  yielded  the  remains  of  many  mammals,  some  of^them  extinct, 
together  with  the  flint  flakes  made  by  man.  From  the  nature  and 
structure  of  some  of  the  high-lying  gravels  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  they  were  formed  at  a  time  when  the  rivers,  then  larger  than 
now,  were  liable  to  be  frozen  and  to  be  obstructed  by  large  aocn- 
mulations  of  ice.  We  are  thus  able  to  connect  the  deposits  of  the 
Human  Period  with  some  of  the  later  phases  of  the  Ice  Age  in  the 
west  of  Europe. 

Brick  Earths. — In  some  regions  that  have  not  been  below  the 
sea  for  a  long  period  a  variable  accumulation  of  loam  has  formed  on 
the  surface  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  in  »iiu  aided  by 
the  drifting  of  fine  particles  by  wind  and  the  gentle  washing  action 
of  rain  and  occasionally  of  streams.  Some  of  these  brick-earths  or 
loams  are  of  high  antiquity,  for  they  have  been  buried  under  flavi- 
atile  deposits,  which  must  have  been  laid  down  when  the  rivers 
flowed  far  above  their  present  levels.  They  have  yielded  traces  of 
man  associated  with  bones  of  extinct  mammals. 

Cavern  Deposits. — Most  calcareous  districts  abound  in 
underground  tunnels  and  caverns  which  have  been  dissolved  by  the 
passage  of  water  from  the  surface  (p.  355).  Where  these  cavities 
have  communicated  with  the  outer  surface,  terrestrial  animals,  in- 
cluding man  himself,  have  made  use  of  them  as  places  of  retreat,  or 
have  fallen  or  been  washed  into  them.  The  floors  of  some  of  them 
are  covered  with  a  reddish  or  brownish  loam  or  cave-earth,  resulting 
either  from  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  rock  left  behind  by  the 
water  that  dissolved  out  the  caverns,  or  from  the  deposit  of  the  silt 
carried  in  the  water  which  in  some  cases  has  certainly  flowed  through 
them.  Very  commonly  a  deposit  of  stalagmite  has  formed  from  the 
drip  of  the  roof  above  the  cave-earth.  Menoe  any  organic  remains 
which  may  have  found  their  way  to  these  floors  have  been  s^ed  op 
and  admirably  preserved. 
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The  fftQna  found  ia  Faleeolithio  deposits  is  remarkable  for  a 
mixtore  of  forms  from  warmer  and  colder  latitudes  similar  to  that 
alieady  noted  among  the  interglacial  beds.    It  has  been  inferred, 


indeed,  that  the  Palaeolithic  gravels  are  themselreB  referable  to 
interglacial  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  meet  with  a  nnmber 
of  living  species  of  warmer  habitat,  sa  the  lion,  hytena,  hippo- 
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potamas,  lynx,  leopard,  and  oafier  cat;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

treat  majoritT  of  the  forms  are  northern,  such  as  the  glatton, 
Tctio  fox,  reindeer,  Norwegian  lemming,  Arctic  lemming,  tntumot, 
and  mnek-sheep.  With  these  are  associated  a  number  of  extinct 
forms,  including  the  Irish  elk,  Elephas  primiffenius  or  mammoth, 
E.  antiquue,  Bhinoceros  msgarhintts,  B.  tiehorhima,  B.  l^orhinut, 
and  care-bear.  That  man  was  the  contemporary  of  these  animals 
ia  proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  undoubtedly  human  impl^ 
ments  formed  of  roughly  chipped  flints;  &c.,  associated  with  toeir 
bones.  Much  more  rarely  portions  of  human  skeletons  have  been 
recovered  from  the  same  deposits.  The  men  of  the  time  appear  to 
have  camped  in  rock-shelters  and  caves,  and  to  have  lived  by  fiK>iitig 


Fig.  429. — Neoutbic  Stohe  Ihpiament. 

and  by  hunting  the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
cave-tiear,  and  other  animals.  That  they  were  not  without  some 
kmd  of  culture  is  shown  by  the  vigorous  incised  sketches  and 
carvings  which  they  have  left  behind  on  reindeer  antlers,  mammotli 
tusks,  and  other  bones,  depicting  the  animals  with  which  they  were 
daily  familial'.  Some  of  tliese  drawings  are  especially  valuable  as 
they  represent  forms  of  life  long  ago  extinct,  such  an  the  mammoth 
and  care-bear.  The  men  who  in  Falseolithic  time  inhabited  the 
caves  of  Europe  must  have  bad  much  similnrity  if  not  actual  kiuahip 
to  the  modem  Eskimos. 

NeoIiITHIC. — The  deposits  whence  the  history  of  Neolithic  man 
is  compiled  must  vary  widely  in  age.  Some  of  uiem  were  no  doabt 
contemporaneous  with  parts  of  the  Palieolitbic  series,  others  with 
the  Bronze  and  Iron  series.  They  consist  of  cavern  deposits,  alia- 
vial  accumulations,  peat-mosses,  lake-bottoms,  pilenlweliingB,  and 
shell-mounds. 
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The  list  of  mammals,  Ac.,  inhabitiDg  Europe  during  Neolithic 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  Palaeolithic  time  by  the  absence  of  the 
mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  types,  which  appear 
to  have  meanwhile  died  ont  in  Enrope.  The  only  form  now  extinct 
which  appears  to  have  survived  into  Neolithic  time  was  the  Irish 
elk.  The  general  assemblage  of  animals  was  probably  much  what  it 
has  been  during  the  period  of  history,  but  with  a  few  forms  which  have 
disappeared  from  most  of  Europe  either  within  or  shortly  before  tiie 
liistoric  period,  such  as  the  reindeer,  elk,  urus,  grizzly  bear,  brown  bear, 
wolf,  wild  boar,  and  beaver.  But  besides  these  wild  animals  there  are 
remains  of  domesticated  forms  introduced  by  the  race  which  sup- 
planted the  Palaeolithic  tribes.  These  are  the  dog,  horse,  sheep,  goat, 
shorthorn,  and  hog.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  domestic  forms 
were  not  parts  of  uie  indigenous  fauna  of  Europe.  They  appear  at 
once  in  the  Neolithic  deposits,  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  were 
introduced  by  the  human  tribes  which  now  migrated,  probably  from 
Central  Asia,  into  the  European  continent.  These  bibes  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  agriculture,  for  several  kinds  of  grain,  as  well 
as  seeds  of  fruits,  have  been  found  in  their  lake-dwellings ;  and  the 
deduction  has  b^en  drawn  from  these  remains  that  the  plants  must 
have  been  brought  from  southern  Europe  or  Asia.  The  arts  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  pottery-making  were  also  known  to  these  people. 
Human  skeletons  and  bones  belonging  to  this  age  have  been  met 
with  abundantly  in  barrows  and  peat-mosse-s,  and  indicate  that  Neo- 
lithic man  was  of  small  stature,  with  a  long  or  oval  skull. 

The  history  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  in  Europe  is  told  in 
great  fulness,  but  belongs  more  fittingly  to  the  domain  of  the  archsQ- 
ologist,  who  claims  as  his  proper  field  of  research  the  history  of  man 
upon  the  globe.  The  remains  from  which  the  record  of  these  ages 
is  compiled  are  objects  of  human  manufacture,  graves^  cairns,  sculp- 
tured stones,  &c.,  and  their  relative  dates  have  in  most  cases  to  be 
decided,  not  upon  geological,  but  upon  archaeological  grounds. 
When  the  sequence  of  human  relics  can  be  shown  by  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  successively  entombed,  the  inquiry  is  strictly 
geological,  and  the  reasoning  is  as  logical  and  trustworthy  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  kind  of  fossils.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  question  of  antiquity  has  to  be  decided  solely 
by  relative  finish  and  artistic  character  of  workmanship,  it  must  be 
l^t  to  the  experienced  antiquary. 


§2.  Local   Development. 

A  few  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  deposits  of  the  Faleeolithio  and 
Neolithic  series  will  sufBoe  to  show  their  general  nature. 

Britain. — ^Palaeolithic  deposits  are  absent  from  the  north  of  England 
and  from  Scotland.  They  occur  in  the  south  of  England,  and  notably 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  that  district  a  series  of  brick-eartlis 
with  intercfiJated  bands  of  river-gravel,  having  a  united  thickness  of  more 


r. 
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than  25  feet,  is  overlaid  by  a  remarkable  bed  of  day,  loam,  and  grarel 
('*  loess  "  or  ''  trail "),  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which  in  its  oon- 
torted  bedding  and  large  angular  blocks  probably  bears  witness  to  its 
having  been  accumulated  during  a  time  of  floating  ice.  The  strata 
below  the  elacial  deposit  have  yielded  a  remarkable  number  of 
mammalian  bones,  among  which  have  been  found  undoubted  human 
implements  of  chipped  mnt.  The  number  of  species  amounts  to  26, 
which  include  Bhinoceros  leptorhinus,  B.  tichorhinuSy  B,  megarhinusj  Cephas 
antiquus,  E,  primigefiius^  Megaceros  Hibemictu^  Felis  leo^  Hyaena  crocmia^ 
Urmisferox,  77.  arctos,  Ovibos  moschatus.  Hippopotamus  major,  and  present 
another  example  of  the  mingling*  of  northern  with  southern,  and  of 
extinct  with  still  living  forms,  as  well  as  of  species  which  hjkve  long 
disappeared  from  Britain  with  others  still  indigenous.  Other  ancient 
alluvia,  feir  above  the  present  levels  of  the  rivers,  have  likewise  furnished 
similar  evidence  that  man  continued  to  be  the  contemporary  in  likigla&d 
of  the  northern  rhinoceros  and  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  grizzly  oear, 
brown  bear,  Irish  elk,  hippopotamus,  lion,  and  hyaena. 

The  caverns  in  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Magnesian  limestones 
of  England  have  yielded  abundant  relics  of  the  same  prehistoric  &uxm, 
with  associated  traces  of  Palaeolithic  man.  In  some  of  these  places  the 
lowest  deposit  on  the  floor  contains  rude  flint  implements  of  the  same 
type  as  those  found  in  the  oldest  river-gravels,  while  others  of  a  mors 
finished  kind  occur  in  overlyiug  deposits,  whence  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  the  caverns  were  first  tenanted  by  a  savage  raoe  of  extreme 
rudeness,  and  afterwards  by  men  who  had  made  some  advance  in  the 
arts  of  life.  The  association  of  bones  shows  that  when  man  had  for 
a  time  retired,  some  of  these  caves  became  hyaena-dens.  Hyaena  bones 
in  great  numbers  have  been  found  in  them,  with  abundant  gnawed  bones 
of  other  animals  on  which  the  hyaenas  preyed.  Holes  in  the  limestone 
opening  to  the  surface  (sinks,  swallow-holes)  have  likewise  become 
receptacles  for  the  remains  of  many  generations  of  animals  which  fell 
into  them  by  accident,  or  crawled  into  them  to  die.  In  a  fissure  of  the 
limestone  near  Oastleton,  Derbyshire,  from  a  space  measuring  only  25  by 
18  feet,  no  fewer  than  6800  bones,  teeth,  or  fragments  of  bone  wera 
obtained,  chiefly  bison  and  reindeer,  with  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  harea.^ 

France. — It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  near  Abbeville,  that 
the  first  observations  were  made  which  led  the  way  to  the  recc^ition  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth.  That  valley  has  been  eroded 
out  of  the  chalk,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  modern  river.  Along  its  sides,  far  above  the  present  alluvial  plain, 
are  ancient  terraces  of  gravel  and  loam,  formed  at  a  time  when  the  river 
flowed  at  higher  levels.  The  lower  terrace  of  gravel,  with  a  covering  of 
flood-loam,  ranges  from  20  to  40  feet  thick,  whfle  the  higher  bed  is  about 
30  feet.  Since  their  formation  the  Somme  has  eroded  its  channel  down 
to  its  present  bottom,  and  may  have  also  diminished  in  volume,  while 
the  terraces  have,  during  the  interval,  here  and  there  suffered  from 
denudation.  Flint  implements  have  been  obtained  from  both  terraoes, 
and  in  great  numbers,  associated  with  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoeeix)e, 
and  other  extinct  mammals  (p.  898). 

The  caverns  of  the  Dordogne  and  other  regions  in  the  south  of  France 
have  yielded  abundant  and  varied  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  man 

1  Boyd  Dawkios,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  188. 
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-with  the  reindeer  and  other  animals  either  wholly  extinot  or  no  longer 
indigenous.  So  nmnerons  in  particular  are  the  reindeer  remains,  and 
BO  intimate  the  association  of  traces  of  man  with  them,  that  the  term 
*'  Eeindeer  period  "  has  been  proposed  for  the  section  of  prehistoric  time 
to  which  these  interesting  relics  belong.  The  art  displayed  in  the 
implements  found  in  the  caverns  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  that  of  the  chipped  flints  of  the  Somme.  Some 
of  the  pictures  of  reindeer  and  mammoths,  incised  on  bones  of  these 
animals,  are  singularly  spirited  (Fig.  428). 

Switzerland. — The  lakes  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  those  of  most 
other  countries  in  Europe,  have  yielded  in  considerable  numbers  the 
relics  of  Neolithic  man.  Dwellings  constructed  of  piles  were  built  in  the 
water  out  of  arrowHshot  from  the  shore.  Partly  from  destruction  by  fire, 
partly  from  successive  reconstructions,  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  these 
places  is  strewn  with  a  thick  accumulation  of  debris,  from  which  vast  num- 
bers of  relics  of  the  old  population  have  been  recovered,  revealing  much  of 
their  mode  of  life.^  Some  of  these  settlements  probably  date  far  back  be- 
yond the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  Others  belong  to  the  Bronze, 
and  to  the  Iron  Age.  But  the  same  site  would  no  doubt  be  used  for  many 
generations,  so  that  successive  layers  of  relics  of  progressively  later  age 
would  be  deposited  on  the  lake-bottom.  It  is  believed  that  in  some  cases 
the  lacustrine  dwellings  were  still  used  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Denmark. — The  shell-mounds  (Kjokkenrmodding),  from  three  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  1000  feet  long,  heaped  up  on  various  parts  of 
the  Danish  coast-line,  mark  settlements  of  the  Neolithic  age.  They  are 
made  up  of  refuse,  chiefly  shells  of  mussels,  cockles,  ojsters,  and  peri- 
winkles, mingled  with  bones  of  the  herring,  cod,  eel,  flounder,  great  auk, 
wild  duck,  goose,  wild  swan,  capercailzie,  stag,  roe,  wild  boar,  urus,  lynx, 
wolf,  wild  cat,  bear,  seal,  porpoise,  dog,  &c.,  with  human  tools  of  stone, 
bone,  loam,  or  wood,  fragments  of  rude  |)ottery,  charcoal,  and  cinders. 

The  Danish  peat-mosses  have  likewise  furnished  relics  of  the  early 
human  races  in  that  region.  They  are  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  the 
lower  portion  containing  remains  of  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  sylveslris)  and 
Neolithic  implements.  This  tree  has  never  been  indigenous  in  the 
country  within  the  historic  period.  A  higher  layer  of  the  peat  contains 
reiliains  of  the  common  oak  with  bronze  implements,  while  at  the  top 
come  the  beech  tree  and  weapons  of  iron. 

North  America. — ^Prehistoric  deposits  are  essentially  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  North  America,  as  in  Europe,  no  very 
definite  lines  can  be  drawn  within  which  they  should  be  confined. 
They  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  the  Champlain  series  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  from  modem  accumulations  on  the  other.  Besides  the 
marshes,  peat-bogs,  and  other  organic  deposits  which  belong  to  an  early 
period  in  the  human  occupation  of  America,  some  of  the  younger  alluvia 
of  the  river-valleys  and  lakes  can  no  doubt  claim  a  high  antiquity,  though 
they  have  not  supplied  the  same  copious  evidence  of  early  man  which 
gives  so  much  interest  to  the  corresponding  European  formations.  Heaps 
of  shells  of  edible  species,  like  those  of  Denmark,  occur  on  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  &c.  The  large  mounds  of  artificial  origin  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  have  excited  much  attention.  The  early  archaeology 
of  these  i-egions  has  still  to  be  explored. 

*  Keller's  Lahe  Dtvellinge  of  Switxerland, 
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phtsiographicaI  geology. 

An  investigation  of  the  geoloffical  history  of  a  country  inyolres 
two  distinct  lines  of  enoniry.  We  ma^  first  consider  the  natnre  and 
arrangement  of  the  rocKS  that  underke  the  surface,  with  a  Tiew  to 
ascertaining  from  them  the  successive  changes  in  physical  geography 
and  in  plant  and  animal  life  which  they  chronicle.  But  besides  the 
story  of  the  rocks  we  may  try  to  trace  that  of  the  surface  itself— the 
origin  and  vicissitudes  of  the  mountains  and  plains,  valleys  and  Tavines^ 
peaks,  passes,  and  lake-basins  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
rocks.  The  two  enquiries  traced  backward  merge  into  eadi  other ; 
but  they  become  more  and  more  distinct  as  they  are  pursued  towards 
later  times.  It  is  obrious,  for  instance,  that  a  mass  of  marine  lime- 
stone which  rises  into  groups  of  hills,  trenched  by  river-^i^ges  and 
traversed  by  valleys,  presents  two  sharply  contrasted  pictures  to 
the  mind.  Lookea  at  from  the  side  of  its  origin,  the  rock  brings 
before  us  a  sea-bottom  over  which  the  relics  of  generations  of  a 
luxuriant  marine  calcareous  fauna  accumulated.  We  may  be  able  to 
trace  every  bed,  to  mark  with  precision  its  organic  contents,  and  to 
establish  the  zoological  succession  of  which  these  superimposed  sea- 
bottoms  are  the  records.  But  we  may  be  quite  unable  to  explain 
how  such  sea-formed  limestone  came  to  stand  as  it  now  doeE^  here 
towering  into  hills  and  there  sinking  into  valleya  Hie  rocks 
and  their  contents  form  one  subject  of  study ;  the  history  of  their 
present  scenery  forms  another. 

The  branch  of  geological  enquiry  which  deab  with  the  evolutiop 
of  the  existing  contours  of  the  dry  land  is  termed  Physiographical 
Geology.  To  be  able  to  pursue  it  profitably,  some  acquaintance  with 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  science  is  requisite.  Hence  its  con- 
sideration has  been  reserved  for  this  final  division  of  the  present  work ; 
but  only  a  rapid  summary  can  be  attempted  here. 

At  the  outset  one  or  two  fundamental  facts  may  be  stated.  It  is 
evident  that  the  materials  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  land  have 
been  laid  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  sea.  That  they  now  not  only 
rise  above  the  sea-level,  but  sweep  upwards  into  the  'crests  of  lofty 
mountains,  can  only  be  explained  by  displacement.  Thus  the 
land  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  upheaval  of  the  terrestrial  crnst. 
The  same  sedimentary  materials  which  demonstrate  the  fact  of  dis- 
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placement,  afford  an  indication  of  its  nature  and  amount.  Having 
been  laid  down  in  wide  sheets  on  the  sea-bottom,  they  must  have 
been  originally,  on  the  whole,  leyel  or  at  least  only  gently  inclined. 
Any  serious  depeurture  from  this  original  position  must  therefore  be 
the  effect  of  displacement,  so  that  stratification  forms  a  kind  of  datum- 
line  from  which  such  effects  may  be  measured. 

Further,  it  is  not  less  apparent  that  the  sedimentary  formations, 
besides  having  suffered  from  disturbance  of  the  crust,  have  under- 

fone  extensive  denudation.  Even  in  tracts  where  they  remain 
orizontd,  they  have  been  carved  into  wide  valleys.  Their  detached 
outliers  stand  out  upon  the  plains  as  memorials  of  what  has  been 
removed.  Where  on  the  other  hand  they  have  been  thrown  into 
inclined  positions,  the  truncation  of  their  strata  at  the  surface  points 
to  the  same  universal  degradation.  Here  again  the  lines  of  stratifi* 
cation  may  be  used  as  datum-lines  to  measure  approximately  the 
amount  of  rock  which  has  been  worn  away. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  dry  land  \ 
of  the  globe  owes  its  existence  to  upheaval,  it  is  not  less  true  that  . 
its  present  contours  are  due  mainly  to  erosion.    These  two  antago-  ] 
nistic  forms  of  geological  energy  have  been  at  work  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  existing  land  with  all  its  varied  scenery  is  the  result 
of  their  combined  operation.    Each  has  had  its  own  characteristic 
task.    Upheaval  has,  as  it  were,  raised  the  rou^h  block  of  marble,  but 
erosion  has  carved  that  block  into  the  graceful  statue. 

The  very  rocks  of  which  the  land  is  built  up  bear  witness  to  this 
intimate  co-operation  of  hypogene  and  epigene  agency.  The  younger 
stratified  formations  have  been  to  a  lai^e  extent  derived  from  the 
waste  of  the  older,  the  same  mineral  ingredients  being  used  over  and 
over  again.  This  could  not  have  happened  but  for  repeated  uplifts 
whereby  the  sedimentary  accumulations  of  the  sea-floor  were  brought 
within  reach  of  the  denuding  agents.  Moreover,  the  internal 
characters  of  these  formations  point  unmistakably  to  deposition  in 
comparatively  shallow  water.  Their  abundant  intercalations  of  fine 
and  coarse  materials,  their  constant  variety  of  mineral  composition, 
their  sun-cracks,  ripple-marks,  rain-pittings,  and  worm-tracks,  their 
numerous  unconformabilities  and  traces  of  terrestrial  surfaces,  together 
with  the  prevalent  fades  of  their  organic  contents,  combine  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  main  mass  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  was  accumulated  close  to  laud,  and  that  no  trace  of  really 
abysmal  deposits  is  to  be  found  among  them.  From  these  considera- 
tions we  are  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  continental 
areas  must  have  been  terrestrial  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  from  a 
remote  geological  period.  Subject  to  repeated  oscillations,  so  that 
one  tract  after  another  has  disappeared  and  reappeared  from  beneath 
the  sea,  the  continents,  though  constantly  varving  in  shape  and  size, 
have  yet  maintained  their  individuality.  We  may  infer  likewise 
that  the  existing  ocean  basins  have  probably  always  been  the  great 
depressions  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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Geologists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  it  is  mainly  to  the 
effects  of  the  secular  contraction  of  our  planet  that  the  defonnatioDa 
and  dislocations  of  the  terrestrial  crust  are  to  be  traced.  The  oool 
outer  shell  has  sunk  down  upon  the  more  rapidly  contraetine  hot 
nucleus,  and  the  enormous  lateral  compression  thereby  produced  has 
thrown  the  crust  into  undulations,  and  even  into  the  most  complicated 
corrugations.^  Hence  in  the  places  where  the  crust  has  yielded  to 
the  pressure  it  must  have  been  thickened,  being  folded  or  pushed 
over  itself,  or  being  thrown  into  double  bulges,  one  portion  of  which 
rises  into  the  air,  while  the  corresponding  portion  descends  into  the 
interior.  Mr.  Fisher  contends  that  this  downward  bulging  of  the 
lighter  materials  of  the  crust  into  a  heavier  substratum  nnaemeath 
the  great  mountain-uplifts  of  the  surface  is  indicated  by  the  obBeired 
diminution  in  the  normal  rate  of  augmentation  of  earth-temperatate 
beneath  mountains,^  and  by  the  lessened  deflection  of  the  plumb-line 
in  the  same  regions. 

The  close  connection  between  upheaval  and  denudation  on  the 
one  hand  and  depression  and  deposition  on  the  other  has  oft^a  been 
remarked,  and  striking  examples  of  it  have  been  gathered  from  all 

Karts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  along  the  central  and 
ighest  parts  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  oldest  strate  have  been  laid 
bare  after  the  removal  of  an  enormous  thickness  of  later  deposita. 
The  same  region  still  remains  high  ground,  even  after  prolonged 
denudation.  A^ain,  in  areas  where  thick  accumulations  of  sedi- 
mentary material  have  taken  place  there  has  alwajrs  been  contem- 
poraneous subsidence.  So  close  and  constant  is  this  relationship  as 
to  have  suggested  the  belief  that  denudation  by  unloading  Ihe 
crust  allows  it  to  rise,  while  deposition  by  loading  it  causes  it  to 
sink  {ante,  p.  287).^ 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  results  of  terrestrial  contraction  on 
the  surface  of  the  whole  planet,  subsidence  must  always  have  been 
in  excess  of  upheaval,  that  in  fact  upheaval  has  only  occorred 
locally  over  areas  where  portions  of  the  crust  have  been  ridged  up 
by  the  enormous  tangential  thrust  of  adjacent  subsiding  r^on& 
The  tracts  which  have  thus  been  as  it  were  squeezed  out  under  the 
strain  of  contraction  have  been  weaker  parts  of  the  crust  and  have 
usually  been  made  use  of  again  and  again  during  geological  time. 
They  form  the  terrestrial  regions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  the 
r  continents  as  we  now  find  them  are  the  result  of  many  successive 
/uplifts,  corresponding  probably  to  concomitant  depressions  of  the 

'  While  these  pages  ere  passing  through  the  press,  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher  has  published 
an  able  yolume  on  the  "  Phybics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,"  in  which  he  endeavoiaxB  to  abow 
that  the  secular  contraction  of  a  solid  globe  through  mere  cooling  wiU  not  acooant  for 
the  observed  phenomena ;  and  he  re-states  his  argument  for  tiie  existence  of  a  fimd  sub- 
stratum between  the  crust  and  the  nucleus.    See  ante^  p.  53. 

*  Op.  cit.  chap.  xii.  The  rate  obeerved  in  the  Mont  Genis  and  Mont  St.  Gothaid 
Tunnels  was  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every  100  feet,  or  only  about  half  the  usual  rate. 

*  This  belief  has  in  recent  years  been  forcibly  urged  by  American  geologists  irbo 
have  studied  the  structure  of  the  Western  TerritoricB.  See  especially  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Clarence  King,  Major  Powell,  and  Captain  Button. 
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ocean  bed.  In  the  long  process  of  contraction  the  earth  has  not  con- 
tracted uniformly  and  equally.  There  have  been  no  doubt  vast  periods 
during  which  no  appreciable  or  only  excessively  gradual  movements 
took  place ;  but  there  have  probably  also  been  intervals  when  the  accu- 
mulated strain  on  the  crust  found  relief  in  more  or  less  rapid  collapse. 

The  general  result  of  such  terrestrial  disturbances  has  been  to 
throw  the  ^orust  of  the  earth  into  wave-like  undulations.  In  some 
cases  a  wide  area  has  been  upheaved  as  a  broad  low  arch  with  little 
disturbance  of  the  original  leval  stratification  of  its  component  rocks. 
More  usually  the  undulations  ixave  been  impressed  as  sensible  de- 
formations of  the  crusty  varyilig  in  magnitude  from  the  gentlest 
appreciable  roll  up  to  mountcilnous  crests  of  complicated  plication^ 
inversion^  and  fractura  As  a  rule  the  undulations  have  been  linear, 
but  their  direction  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  having  been  deter- 
mined at  right  angles,  or  approximately  so,  to  the  trend  of  the 
lateral  pressure  that  produced  them. 

Considered  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  production,  the 
leading  contours  of  a  land-surface  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 
1.  Those  which  are  due  more  or  less  directly  to  disturbance  of  the 
crust.  2.  Those  which  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  action, 
3.  Those  which  are  the  result  of  denudation. 

1.  Terrestrial  Features  due  more  or  less  directly 
to  Disturbance  of  the  Crust. — In  some  regions  large  areas 
of  stratified  rocks  have  been  raised  up  with  so  little  trace  of  curva- 
ture that  they  seem  to  the  eye  to  extend  in  horizontal  sheets  as 
wide  plains  or  table-lands.  If  however  these  areas  can  be  followed 
sufficiently  far,  the  flat  strata  are  eventually  found  to  curve  down 
slowly  or  rapidly,  or  to  be  truncated  by  dislocations.  In  an  elevated 
region  of  this  kind,  the  general  level  of  the  ground  corresponds  on 
the  whole  with  the  planes  of  stratification  of  the  rocks.  Vast  regions 
of  Western  America,  where  Cretaceous  and  later  strata  extend  in 
nearly  horizontal  sheets  for  many  thousands  of  square  miles  at 
heights  of  4000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea,  may  be  taken  as 
illustrations  of  this  structure. 

As  a  rule,  curvature  is  more  or  less  distinctly  traceable  in  every 
region  of  uplifted  rocks.  Various  types  of  flexure  may  be  noticed, 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important. 

(a.)  Monoclinal  Flexures  (p.  516). — These  occur  most  markedly  in 
broad  plateau  regions  and  on  the  flanks  of  large  broad  uplifts,  as  in 
the  table-lands  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  &c.  They  are  frequently  re- 
placed by  faults,  of  which  indeed  they  may  be  regarded  as  an 
incipient  stage  (p.  526). 

(6.)  Symmetrical  Flexures,  where  the  strata  are  inclined  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  axis  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  angle,  may 
be  low  gentle  undulations  or  may  increase  in  steepness  till  they 
become  short  sharp  curves.  Admirable  illustrations  of  different 
degrees  of  inclination  may  be  seen  in  the  range  of  the  Jura  and  the 
Appalachians,  where  the  influence  of  this  structure  of  the  rocks  on 
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external  scenery  may  be  instructively  studied.  In  many  instances 
each  anticline  forms  a  long  ridge,  and  each  syncline  runs  as  a  corre- 
sponding and  parallel  valley.  It  will  usuall}r  be  observed,  however, 
tnat  the  snrface  of  the  ground  does  not  strictly  conform  for  more 
than  a  short  distance  to  the  surface  of  any  one  bed ;  bnt  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  passes  across  the  edges  of  snccessive  beds,  as  in 
Fig.  430.    This  relation — so  striking  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
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Fig.  430. — Symmetrical  Flexubbs  of  Suiss  Juba. 
(The  ridges  ooinciding  with  anticlines  and  the  valleys  with  synolinea.) 

the  surface  of  the  land  has  suffered  from  denudation — may  be  fol- 
lowed through  successive  phases  until  the  original  superficial  contours 
are  exactly  reversed,  the  ridges  running  along  the  lines  of  syncline 
and  the  valleys  along  the  lines  of  anticline  (Figs.  337,338).  Among 
the  older  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  which  have  been  exposed  alike  to 
curvature  and  prolonged  denudation,  this  reversal  maybe  considered 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  tension  of  curvature  produced  an  actual  rupture  of  tae  crest  of 
an  anticline  along  which  the  denuding  agents  might  operate. 

The  Uinta  type  is  a  variety  of  this  structure  seen  to  great  peir- 
fection  in  the  Uinta  Mountains  of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  It  consists 
of  a  broad  flattened  flexure  from  which  the  strata  descend  steeply  or 
vertically  into  the  low  grounds,  where  they  quickly  resume  their 
horizontality.  In  the  Uinta  Mountains  the  flat  arch  has  a  length 
of  upwards  of  150  and  a  breaxlth  of  about  50  miles,  and  exposes  a 
vast  deeply  trenched  plateau  with  an  average  height  of  10,000  to 


Fio.  431. — Uinta  Type  op  Flkxube. 
a,  PalsQOZoic  rocks ;  h,  Mesozoic ;  c,  Tertiary ;  /  fault. 

11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  plains 
on  either  side.  This  elevated  region  consists  of  nearly  level  ancient 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  plunge  steeply  below  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  deposits  that  have  been  tilted  by  the  uplift  (Tig.  431). 
Powell  believes  that  a  depth  of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  miles 
of  strata  has  been  removed  by  denudation  from  the  top  of  the 
arch.^  In  some  places  the  line  of  maximum  flexure  at  the  side  of 
the  uplift  has  given  way,  and  the  resulting  fault  has  at  one  point  a 
vertical  displacement  of  20,000  feet. 

*  Geology  of  Uinta  Mountaim,  p.  201.  Thei*e  is  iu  this  work  a  suggestive  discnsskm 
of  types  of  mountain  structure.  See. also  Clarence  King'^  Report  on  Geoiogy  o/4QHt 
Parmel^  vol.  i. 
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Another  variety  of  more  complex  structure  may  be  termed  the 
Pcfnrk  type,  from  its  singularly  clear  development  in  the  Park  region 
of  Colorado.  In  this  type  an  axis  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks — 
granites,  gneisses,  &c. — has  been  as  it  were  pushed  through  the 
flexure,  or  the  younger  strata  have  been  bent  sharply  over  it  so  that 
after  vast  denudation  their  truncated  ends  stand  up  vertically  along 
the  flanks  of  the  uplifted  nucleus  of  older  rocks  (rig.  432). 

There  may  be  only  one  dominant  flexure,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


Fig.  432. — Pabk  Type  of  Plbxubb. 
Oy  GrystaUine  rocks ;  h,  Mesozoic  rocks. 

Uinta  Mountains,  the  long  axial  line  of  which  is  truncated  at  the 
ends  by  lines  of  flexure  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  More  usually 
numerous  folds  run  approximately  parallel  to  each  other  as  in  the 
Jura  and  Appalachian  chains.  Not  infrequently  some  of  them  die 
out  or  coalesce.    Their  axes  are  seldom  perfectly  straight  lines. 

(c.)  Unsymmetrical  Flestures,  where  one  side  of  the  fold  is  much 
steeper  than  the  other,  but  where  they  are  still  inclined  in  opposite 
directions,  occur  in  tracts  of  considerable  disturbance.  The  steep 
sides  look  away  from  the  area  of  maximum  disturbance,  and  are 
more  sharply  inclined  as  they  approach  it  until  the  flexures  become 
inverted.  Instructive  examples  of  this  structure  are  presented  by 
the  Jura  Mountains  and  the  Appalachian  chain.  In  these  tracts  it 
is  observable  that  in  proportion  as  the  flexures  increase  in  angle  of 
inclination  they  become  narrower  and  closer  together,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  they  diminish  into  symmetrical  forms,  they  become 
broader,  flatter,  and  wider  apart,  till  they  disappear  (Figs.  239,433). 
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Fio.  433. — Section  ACRoas  Wkstbbn  Part  op  Jura  Mountains. 
(After  P.  Ghoffat,  noigo,  A.  Heim,  Mechanism,  Oebirgsh,  PL  xiii.) 

(d.)  Reversed  FleawreBy  where  the  strata  have  been  folded  over 
in  snch  a  way  that  on  both  sides  of  the  axis  of  curvature  they  dip 
in  the  same  direction,  occur  chiefly  in  districts  of  the  most  intense 
plication,  such  as  a  great  mountain  chain  like  the  Alps.  The  incli- 
nation, as  before,  is  for  the  most  part  towards  the  region  of  maximum 
disturbance,  and  the  flexures  are  often  so  rapid  that  after  denudation 
.of  the  tops  of  the  arches  the  strata  are  isoclinal,  or  appear  to  be 
dipping  all  in  the  same  direction  (p.  518).  A  gradation  can  be 
traced  through  the  three  last-named  kinds  of  flexure.  The  inverted 
or  reversed  type  is  found  where  the  crumpling  of  the  crust  has  been 
greatest.    Away  from  the  area  of  maximum  disturbance  the  folds 
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pass  into  the  uusymmetrical  type,  then  with  gradually  lessening 
slopes  into  the  symmetrical^  finally  widening  out  and  flattening 


the  more  plicated  ground  at  lessening  angles.^ 

Fractures  not  infrequently  occur  along  the  axes  of  unsymmetrical 
and  inverted  flexures^  the  strata  having  snapped  under  the  great 
tension,  and  one  side  (in  the  case  of  inverted  flexures,  usually  the 
upper  side)  having  been  pushed  over  the  other,  sconetimes  with  a 
vertical  displacement  of  several  thousand  feet.  It  is  along  or 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  plication,  and  therefore  coincident  with  the 
general  strike,  that  the  great  faults  of  a  plicated  region  occur.  As 
a  rule  dislocations  are  more  easily  traced  among  low  grounds  than 
among  the  mountains.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
faults  in  Europe,  for  example,  is  that  which  bounds  the  southern  edge 
of  the  Belt^ian  coal-field  (p.  746).  It  can  be  traced  across  Belgium, 
has  recently  been  detected  in  the  JBoulonnais,  and  mav  not  impro- 
bably run  beneath  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  faults  which  have  a  vertical 
displacement  of  many  thousands  of  feet  produce  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  surface.  The  great  Belgian  fault  is  crossed  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Mouse  and  other  northerly  flowing  streams,  xet  so  indis- 
tinctly is  it  marked  in  the  Mouse  valley  that  no  one  woald  suspect 
its  existence  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  general  form  of  the  gromid, 
and  even  an  experienced  geologist,  until  he  had  learned  the  structure 
of  the  district,  would  scarcely  detect  any  fault  at  all. 

(e.)  Alpine  T^pe  of  Motmtain  Structure. — It  is  along  a  great 
mountain  chain  like  the  Alps  that  the  most  colossal  crumplings  of 
the  terrestrial  crust  are  to  be  seen.     In  approaching  such  a  chain 
one  or  more  minor  ridges  may  be  observed  running  on  the  whole 
parallel  with  it,  as  the  Jura  ridges  flank  the  north  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  sub-Himalayan  ridges  follow  the  southern  base  of  the  Hima- 
layas.    On  the  outer  side  of  these  ridges  the  strata  may  be  flat  or 
gently  inclined.     At  first  they  undulate  in  broad  gentle  folds ;  but 
traced  towards  the  mountains  these  folds  become  sharper  and  closer, 
their  shorter  sides  fronting  the  plains,  their  longer  slopes  dipping 
in  the  opposite  direction.     This  inward  dip  is  often  traceable  along 
the  flanks  of  the  main  chain  of  mountains,  younger  i-ocks  seeming 
to  underlie  others  of  much  older  date.     Along  the  north  front  of 
the  Alps,  for  instance,  the  red  molasse  is  overlaid  by  Eocene  and 
older  formations*    The  inversions  increase  in  magnitude  till  they 
reach  such  colossal  dimensions  as  the  double  fold  of  the  Glamisch, 
where  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  thrown 
over  above  the  Eocene  flysch  and  nuramulitic  limestone  (p.  518). 
In  such  vast  crumplings  it  may  happen  that  portions  of  older  strata 
are  caught  in  the  folds  of  later  formations,  and  some  care  may  be 

*  H.  D.  Rogers,  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin,  xxi.  p.  434. 
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required  to  discriminate  the  enclosure  from  the  rocks  of  which  it 
appears  to  form  an  intepal  and  original  part.  Some  of  the 
recorded  examples  of  fossils  of  an  older  zone  occurring  by  them- 
selves in  a  much  younger  group  of  plicated  rocks  may  be  thus 
acconnted  for. 

The  inward  dip  and  consequent  inversion  traceable  towards  the 
centre  of  a  mountain  chain  lead  up  to  the  fan-shaped  structure 
(p.  519),  where  the  oldest  rocks  of  a  series  occupy  the  centre  and 
overlie  younger  masses  which  plunge  steeply  under  them.  Classical 
examples  of  this  structure  occur  in  the  Alps  (liont  Blanc,  St. 
Gothard),  where  crystalline  rocks  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist, 
the  oldest  masses  of  the  chain,  have  been  ridged  up  into  the  central 
and  highest  peaks.  Along  these  tracts  denudation  has  been  of 
course  enormous,  for  the  appearance  of  the  granitic  rocks  at  the 
surface  has  been  brought  about,  not  by  actual  extrusion  into  the 
air,  but  by  prolonged  erosion,  which  in  these  higher  regions,  where 
many  forms  of  subaerial  waste  reach  their  most  vigorous  phase,  has 
removed  the  vast  overarching  cover  of  younger  rocks  under  which 
the  crystalline  nucleus  lay  buried. 

With  the  crumpling  and  fracture  of  rocks  in  mountain-making, 
the  hot  springs  must  be  connected,  which  so  frequently  rise  along 
the  flanks  of  a  mountain  chain.  A  further  relation  is  to  be  traced 
between  these  movements  and  the  opening  of  volcanic  vents  either 
along  the  chain  or  parallel  to  it,  as  in  the  Andes  and  other  prominent 
ridges  of  the  crust.  Elevation,  by  diminishing  the  pressure  on  the 
parts  beneath  the  upraised  tracts,  may  permit  them  to  assume  a 
liquid  condition  and  to  rise  within  reach  of  the  surface,  when,  driven 
upwards  by  the  expansion  of  superheated  vapours,  they  are  ejected 
iu  the  form  of  lava  or  ashes.  Mr.  Fisher  supposes  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  double  bulge  of  the  crust  in  a  mountain,  by  being  de- 
pressed into  a  lower  region,  may  be  melted  oflf,  giving  rise  to 
siliceous  lavas  which  rise  before  the  deeper  basaltic  magma  begins 
to  be  erupted. 


-iu^/r//^l 
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Fig.  431.— Skctiok  or  a  Mountain  Chain  BnoTrixo  two  Pebiops  of  Upheaval. 

A  mountain  chain  may  bo  the  result  of  one  movement,  but  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  is  due  to  a  long  succession  of  such  movements. 
Formed  on  a  line  of  weakness  in  tue  cnist,  it  has  again  and  again 
given  relief  from  the  strain  of  compression  by  undergoing  fresh 
crumpling  and  upheaval.  The  successive  stages  of  uplift  are  usually 
not  diGBcult  to  trace.  The  chief  guide  is  supplied  by  unconform- 
ability  (p.  599).  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  mountain  range 
(Fig.  434)  consists  of  upraised  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (a),  upon  the 
upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  which  thorOarboniferous  Lime- 
stone (J)  b)  lies  transgressively.    The  original  upheaval  of  that  range 
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must  have'  taken  place  between  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  periods.  If,  in  following  the  range  along  its 
course,  we  find  the  GarDoniferous  Limestone  al^  highly  inclined  and 
covered  unconformably  by  the  Upper  Coal-measures  (c  c),  we  shoold 
know  that  a  second  uplift  of  that  portion  of  the  ground  had  taken 
place  between  the  time  of  the  Limestone  and  that  of  the  Upper 
Coal-measures.  Moreover,  as  the  Coal-measures  were  laid  oown 
below  the  sea-level,  a  third  uplift  has  subsequently  occurred  whereby 
they  were  raised  into  dry  land.  By  this  simple  and  obvious  kind 
of  evidence  the  relative  ages  of  different  mountain  chains  may  be 
compared.  In  most  great  mountain  chains,  however,  the  rocks  nave 
been  so  intensely  crumpled,  and  even  inverted,  that  much  labour 
may  be  required  before  their  true  relations  can  be  determined. 

The  Alps  offer  an  instructive  example  of  a  great  mountain  system 
formed  by  repeated  movements  during  a  long  succession  of  geolo- 
gical periods.  The  central  portions  of  the  chain  consist  of  gnei^ 
schists,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  partly  referable  to  the 
Archaean  series,  but  some  of  which  appear  to  be  metamorphosed 
Paleeozoic,  Secondary,  and  even  older  Tertiary  deposits.  It  would 
appear  that  the  first  outlines  of  the  Alps  were  traced  out  even  in 
Archaean  times,  and  that  after  submergence,  and  the  deposit  of 
Palaeozoic  formations  along  theb  flanks,  if  not  over  most  of  their 
site,  they  were  re-elevated  into  land.  From  the  relations  of  the 
Mesozoic  rocks  to  each  other,  we  may  infer  that  several  renewed 
uplifts  after  successive  denudations  took  place  before  the  beginning 
of  Tertiary  times ;  but  without  any  general  and  extensive  plication. 
A  large  part  of  the  range  was  certainly  submerged  daring  the 
Eocene  period  under  the  waters  of  that  wide  sea  which  spread 
across  the  centre  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  which  the  nummulitic 
limestone  and  fiysch  were  deposited.  But  after  that  period  the 
grand  upheaval  took  place  to  which  the  present  ma^itude  of  the 
mountains  is  chiefly  due.  The  older  Tertiary  rocks,  previously 
horizontal  under  the  sea,  were  raised  up  into  land,  together  with 
the  older  formations  of  the  chain,  and  were  crumpled,  dislocated,  and 
inverted.  So  intense  was  the  compression  to  which  the  Eocene  clays 
and  sands  were  subjected  that  they  were  converted  into  hard  and 
even  Fomewhat  crystalline  rocks.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  the 
enduring  materials  out  of  which  so  many  of  the  mountains,  cliffs,  and 
pinnacles  of  the  Alps  have  been  formed  are  of  no  higher  geological 
antiquity  than  the  London  clay  and  other  soft  Eocene  deposits  of 
the  south  of  England.  At  a  later  stage  of  Tertiary  time  renewed 
disturbance  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  lakes  in  which  the  molasse 
had  accumulated,  and  their  thick  sediments  were  thrust  up  into 
large  broken  mountain  masses,  such  as  the  liighi,  Rossberg,  and 
other  prominent  heights  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  Alps, 
Since  that  great  movement  no  paroxysm  seems  to  have  affected  the 
Alpine  region  except  the  earthquakes,  which  from  time  to  time  show 
the  process  of  mountain^making  to  be  only  suspended  or  still  slowlv 
in  progress. 
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The  gradual  evolution  of  a  coatinent  during  a  long  Buccession  of 
geological  periods  has  been  admirably  worked  out  for  North  America 
by  Dana,  Dawson,  Dutton,  Gilbert,  Hayden,  Eing,  Newberry,  PoweU, 
and  others.  The  general  character  of  the  structure  is  extreme  sim- 
plicity, as  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  example,  while  the  Palaeozoic  formations  lie 
unconformably  upon  the  Archaean  gneiss,  there  is,  according  to  King, 
a  regular  conformable  sequence  £om  the  lowest  FalsQozoic  to  the 
Jurassic  rocks.  During  the  enormous  interval  of  time  represented 
by  these  massive  formations  what  is  now  the  axis  of  the  continent 
remained  undisturbed  save  by  a  gentle  and  protracted  subsidence.  In 
the  great  depression  thus  produced  all  the  Palaeozoic  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  were  accumulated*  At  the  close  of  the 
Jurassic  period  the  first  great  upheavals  took  place.  Two  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains, — ^the  Sierra  Nevada  (now  with  summits  more  than 
14,000  feet  high)  and  the  Wahsatch, — 400  miles  apart,  were  pushed 
up  from  the  great  subsiding  area.  These  movements  were  followed 
by  a  prolonged  subsidence,  during  which  Cretaceous  sediments 
accumulated  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to  a  depth  of  9000 
feet  or  more.  Then  came  another  vast  uplift,  whereby  the  Cretaceous 
sediments  were  elevated  into  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
parallel  co&st-range  was  formed  fronting  the  Pacific.  Intense  meta« 
morphism  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  is  statod  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  elevated  table-land  from  which  they  rise, 
now  permanently  raised  above  the  sea,  were  gradually  elevated 
to  their  present  height.  Vast  lakes  existed  among  them,  in  which, 
as  in  the  Tertiary  basins  of  the  Alps,  enormous  masses  of  sediment 
accumulated.  The  slopes  of  the  land  were  clothed  with  an  abundant 
vegetation,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the 
living  trees  of  North  America.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  later  phases  of  this  history  was  the  outpouring  of  great  floods 
of  trachyte,  basalt,  and  other  lavas  from  many  points  and  fissures 
over  a  vast  space  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  tracts  lying  to 
the  west.  In  the  Snake  River  region  alone  the  basalts  have  a  depth 
of  700  to  1000  feet,  over  an  area  300  miles  in  breadth. 

These  examples  show  that  the  elevation  of  mountains,  like  that  of 
continents,  has  been  occasional,  and,  so  to  speak,  paroxysmal.  Long 
intervals  elapsed  when  a  slow  subsidence  took  place,  but  at  last  a 
point  was  reached  when  the  descending  crust,  unable  any  longer  to 
withstand  the  accumulated  lateral  pressure,  was  forced  to  find  relief 
by  rising  into  mountain  ridges.  With  this  effort  the  elevatory 
movements  ceased.  They  were  followed  either  by  a  stationary 
period,  or  more  usually  by  a  renewal  of  the  gradual  depression,  until 
eventually  relief  was  again  obtained  by  upheaval,  sometimes  along 
new  linos,  but  often  on  those  which  had  previously  been  used.  The 
intricate  crumpling  and  gigantic  inversions  of  a  great  mountain 
chain  naturally  suggest  that  the  movements  which  caused  these  dis* 
turbances  of  the  strata  were  sudden  and  violent    And  this  inference 
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may  in  most  cases  be  correct  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  demon- 
strate that  a  disturbance  was  rapid  as  to  prove  that  it  mast  have  been 
slow.  That  some  uplifts  resultm^  in  the  rise  of  important  monntain 
ranges  have  been  almost  insensioly  brought  about,  can  be  shown 
from  the  operation  of  rivers  in  the  regions  affected.  Thus  the  rise 
of  the  Uinta  Mountains  lias  been  so  quiet,  that  the  Green  Siyer, 
which  flowed  across  the  site  of  the  range,  has  not  been  deflected,  but 
has  actually  been  able  to  deepen  its  canon  as  fast  as  the  mountains 
have  been  pushed  upward.^  The  Pliocene  accumulations  along  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Himalayas  show  that  the  rivers  still  ran  in 
the  same  lines  as  they  occupied  before  the  last  gigantic  upheaval  of 
the  chain  (p.  879). 

2.  Terrestrial  Features  due  to  Volcanic  Action. — ^The 
two  types  of  volcanic  eruptions  described  in  Book  III.  Part  L»  give 
rise  to  two  very  distinct  types  of  scenery.  The  ordinary  volcanic 
vent  leads  to  the  piling  up  of  a  conical  mass  of  erupted  materials 
round  the  orifice.  In  its  simplest  form  the  cone  is  of  small  size  and 
has  been  formed  by  the  discbarges  from  a  single  funnel,  like  many  of 
the  tuff  and  cinder  cones  of  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Every  degree  of  divergence  from  this  simplicity  may  be 
traced,  however,  till  we  reach  a  colossal  mountain  like  Etna,  wherein, 
though  the  conical  form  is  still  retained,  eruptions  have  proceeded 
from  so  many  lateral  vents  that  the  main  cone  is  loaded  with  minor 
volcanic  hills.  Denudation  as  well  as  explosion  comes  into  play; 
deep  and  wide  valleys,  worn  down  the  slopes,  serve  as  channels  for 
successive  floods  of  lava  or  of  water  and  volcanic  mud.  On  the  other 
hand  the  type  of  fissure-eruption  in  which  the  lava,  instead  of  iaaning 
from  a  central  vent,  has  welled  upward  from  many  parallel  or  con- 
nected fissures,  leads  to  the  formation  of  wide  lava-plams  composed  of 
successive  level  sheets  of  lava.  By  subsequent  denudation  these 
plains  are  trenched  by  valleys,  and  along  their  margin  are  cut  into 
escarpments  with  isolated  blocks  or  outliers.  They  thus  become  great 
plateaux  or  table-lands  like  those  of  north-west  Europe,  the  Decean, 
and  Abyssinia  (pp.  256,  565). 

The  forms  assumed  by  volcanic  masses  of  older  Tertiary  and  atill 
earlier  geological  date  are  in  the  main  due  not  to  their  original 
contours,  but  to  denudation.  The  rocks,  being  commonly  harder 
than  those  among  which  they  lie,  stand  out  prominently,  and  often, 
in  course  of  time  and  in  virtue  of  their  mode  of  weathering,  assume 
a  conical  form,  which,  however,  has  obviously  no  relation  to  that  of 
the  original  volcano.  Eminences  formed  after  the  type  of  the  Henry 
Mountain  (p.  546)  owe  their  dome-shape  to  the  subterranean  effusion 
of  erupted  lava,  but  the  superficial  irregularities  of  contour  in  the 
domes  must  be  ascribed  to  denudation. 

*  Poweirs  Gcciogy  of  the  Uinta  Monntaim,  in  the  Reports  of  U,  8.  Geoffrapkieal 
and  ChcHogical  Survey^  Bocky  Mountain  Region^  1876.  The  same  conclusion  is  dmvn 
by  Gilbert  from  the  structure  of  the  Wahsatoh  Mountains.  Bee  his  admirable  eesajr  on 
**  Land  Sculpture,"  in  his  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  published  in  same  8eri»  cf 
Sports,  1877, 
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3.  Terrestrial  Features  due  to  Denudation,— The  general 
results  of  denudatioQ  have  been  discussed  in  Book  III.  Part  11.  sect.  ii. 
Every  portion  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  it  rises  above  the  sea^level,  is 
attacked  by  denuding  agents.  Hence  the  older  a  terrestrial  surface 
the  more  may  it  be  expected  to  show  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
these  agents.  We  have  already  seen  how  comparatively  rai)id  are  the 
processes  of  subaerial  waste  (p.  444).  It  is  accordingly  evident  that 
the  present  contours  of  the  land  cannot  be  expected  to  reveal  any  trace 
whatever  of  the  early  terrestrial  surfaces  of  the  globe.  The  most 
recent  mountain  chains  and  volcanoes  may,  indeed,  retain  more  or 
less  markedly  their  original  superficial  outlines;  but  these  must 
be  more  and  te£»  more  effaced  in  proportion  to  their  geological 
antiquity. 

The  fundamental  law  in  the  erosion  of  the  terrestrial  surfaces 
is  that  harder  rocks  resist  decay  more,  while  softer  rocks  resist  it  less. 
The  former  consequently  are  left  projecting,  while  the  latter  are 
worn  down.  The  terms  "  hard  "  and  "  soft "  are  used  here  in  the  sense 
of  being  less  easily  and  more  easily  abraded,  though  every  rock  suffers 
in  some  measure.  If,  therefore,  a  perfectly  level  surface,  composed 
of  rocks  exceedingly  unequal  in  power  of  resistance,  were  to  be  raised 
above  the  sea,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  weathering,  it 
would  eventually  be  carved  into  a  system  of  ridges  and  valleys.  The 
eminences  would  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  harder  rocks, 
the  depressions  by  the  site  of  the  softer.  Every  region  of  Mesozoic 
or  Palaeozoic  rocks  affords  ample  illustration  of  this  result.  The  hills 
and  prominent  ridges  are  found  to  be  where  they  are,  not  because 
they  have  been  specially  upheaved,  but  because  they  are  composed 
of  more  durable  materials,  or  because  by  the  disposition  of  the 
original  drainage  lines  they  have  been  less  eroded  than  the  valleys. 

In  this  marvellous  process  of  land-sculpture  we  have  to  consider 
on  the  one  hand  the  agents  and  combinations  of  agents  which  are 
at  work,  and  on  the  other  the  varying  powers  of  resistan^'e  arisino; 
from  declivity,  composition,  and  structure  of  the  materials  on  which 
these  agents  act.  The  forces  or  conditions  required  in  denudation — 
air,  aridity,  rain,  springs,  frost,  rivers,  glaciers,  the  sea,  plant  and 
animal  life — have  been  described  in  Book  III.  Part  II.  Every  country 
and  climate  must  obviously  have  its  own  combination  of  erosive 
activities.  The  decay  of  the  surface  in  Egypt  or  Arizona  arises 
from  a  different  group  of  forces  from  that  whicn  can  be  seen  in  the 
west  of  Europe  or  in  New  England. 

In  tracing  the  sculpture  of  the  land  we  are  soon  led  to  perceive 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  ground  upon 
the  rate  of  erosion.  This  rate  decreases  as  the  angle  lessens,  till  on 
level  plains  it  reaches  its  minimum.  Other  things  being  equal  a 
steep  mountain  ridge  will  be  more  deeply  eroded  than  one  of  the 
same  elevation  which  rises  gradually  out  of  the  plains.  Hence 
the  declivity  of  the  ground  at  its  first  elevation  into  land  must 
have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  erosion  of  the 
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slopes.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  depressions  into  which 
the  fii*st  rain  gathered  on  the  surface  of  the  newly  upraised  land 
would  in  most  cases  become  the  permanent  lines  of  drainage.  They 
would  be  continually  deepened  as  the  water  coursed  in  them,  so  that 
unless  where  subterranean  disturbance  came  into  play,  or  where  the 
channels  were  obstructed  by  landslips  or  otherwise,  the  streams  would 
be  unable  to  quit  the  channels  they  had  once  chosen.  The  per- 
manence of  drainage-lines  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  continents.  The  main  valleys  of  a 
country  are  usually  among  the  oldest  parts  of  its  topography.  As 
they  are  widened  and  deepened  the  ground  between  them  may  be 
left  projecting  into  high  ridges  and  even  prominent  isolated  hills. 

A  chief  element  in  the  progress  of  land-sculpture  is  geological 
structure — the  character,  arrangement,  and  composition  of  the  rocks 
and  the  manner  in  which  each  variety  yields  to  the  attacks  of  the 
denuding  agents.  Besides  the  general  relations  of  the  so-called 
hard  rocks  to  resulting  prominences,  and  of  soft  rocks  to  depressions, 
the  broader  geotectonic  characters  have  had  a  dominant  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  terrestrial  contours.  As  illustrations  of  this 
influence,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  marked  difference  between 
the  scenery  of  districts  composed  of  stratified  sedimentary  rocks,  and 
that  of  areas  of  massive  eruptive  rocks  sach  as  granite.  In  the 
former  case,  bedding  and  joints  furnish  divisional  lines,  the  guiding 
influence  of  which  upon  the  external  forms  of  the  mountains  is 
everywhere  traceable.  In  the  case  of  eruptive  masses  the  rock  is 
split  open  along  joints  only,  which  mainly  determine  the  shapes  of 
crest,  cliff,  and  corry. 

Bedding  produces  a  distinct  type  of  scenery  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  sides  of  a  mere  brook  up  into  tall  sea-cliffs  or  into  lofty 
mountain  groups.  Moreover,  much  of  the  ultimate  character  of  the 
scenery  depends  upon  whether  the  strata  have  been  left  undis- 
turbed ;  for  the  position  of  the  bedding,  whether  flat,  inclined,  vertical, 
or  contorted,  largely  determines  the  nature  of  the  surface.  The 
most  characteristic  scenery  formed  by  stratified  rocks  is  undoubtedly 
where  the  bedding  is  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  strata  are 
massive.  A  mountain  constructed  of  such  materials  appears  as 
a  colossal  pyramid,  the  level  lines  of  stratification  looking  like 
gigantic  courses  of  masonry.  Joints  and  faults  traversing  the 
bedding  allow  it  to  be  cleft  into  blocks  and  deep  chasms  that 
heighten  the  resemblance  to  ruined  architecture.  Probably  the 
most  marvellous  illustrations  of  these  results  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Western  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  table-lands  of 
Colorado  in  particular  offer  a  singularly  impressive  picture  of  the 
effects  of  mere  subaerial  erosion  on  undisturbed  and  nearly  level 
strata  (see  frontispiefe).  Systems  of  stream-courses  and  valleys, 
river  gorges,  unexampled  elsewhere  in  the  world  for  deptli  and 
length,  vast  winding  lines  of  escarpment,  like  ranges  of  sea-cliffs, 
terraced  slopes  rising  from  plateau  to  plateau,  huge  buttresses  and 
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solitary  stacks  standing  like  islands  out  of  the  plains,  great  mountain 
masses  towering  into  picturesque  peaks  and  pinnies,  cleft  by 
innumerable  gullies,  yet  everywhere  marked  by  the  parallel  bus 
of  the  horizontal  strata  out  of  which  they  have  been  carved — ^these 
are  the  orderly  symmetrical  characteristics  of  a  country  where  the 
scenery  is  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  subaerial  agents  and  the 
varying  resistance  of  level  or  little  disturbed  stratified  rocks. 

On  the  other  hand  where  stratified  rocks  have  been  subjected  to 
plications  and  fractures,  their  characteristic  features  may  be  gradu- 
ally almost  lost  among  those  of  the  crystaUine  masses  which  ojider 
these  circumstances  are  so  often  found  to  have  been  forced  through 
them.  The  Alps  may  be  cited  as  a  well-known  example  of  this 
kind  of  scenery.  The  whole  geological  aspect  of  these  mountains  is 
suggestive  of  former  intense  commotion.  Yet  on  every  side  are  to 
be  seen  proofs  of  the  most  enormous  denudation.  Twisted  and 
crumpled,  the  solid  sheets  of  limestone  may  be  seen  as  it  were  to 
writhe  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  yet  they  present 
everywhere  their  truncated  ends  to  the  air,  and  from  these  ends  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  vast  amount  of  material  has  been  worn  away. 
Apart  altogether  from  what  may  have  been  the  shape  of  the  ground 
immediately  after  the  upheaval  of  the  chain,  there  is  evidence  on 
every  side  of  gigantic  denudation.  The  subaerial  forces  that  have 
been  at  work  upon  the  Alpine  surface  ever  since  it  first  appeared 
have  dug  out  the  valleys,  sometimes  acting  in  original  depressions, 
sometimes  eroding  hollows  down  the  slopes.  Moreover  they  have 
planed  down  the  flexures,  excavated  lake-basins,  scarped  the  moan- 
tain  sides  into  cliiF  and  cirque,  notched  and  furrowed  the  ridges, 
splintered  the  crests  into  chasm  and  aiguille,  until  no  part  of  the 
original  surface  now  remains  in  sight.  And  thus  the  Alps  remain  a 
marvellous  monument  of  stupendous  earth-throes  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed and  gigantic  denudation. 

in  massive  rocks  the  structure-lines  are  those  of  joints  alone, 
and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  intersecting  joints  the  trend 
and  shape  of  the  ridges  are  determined.  The  importance  of  lock- 
joints,  not  only  in  details  of  scenery,  but  even  in  some  of  the 
main  features  of  the  mountain  outlines  of  massive  rocks,  is  hardly 
at  first  credible.  Yet  it  is  along  these  divisional  lines  that  the  rain 
has  filtered,  and  the  springs  have  risen,  and  the  frost  wedges  have 
been  driven.  On  the  bare  scarps  of  a  high  mountain  miere  the 
inner  structure  of  the  mass  is  laid  open,  the  system  of  joints  is  seen 
to  have  determined  the  lines  of  crest,  the  vertical  walls  of  cliff  and 
precipice,  the  forms  of  buttress  and  recess,  the  position  of  cleft  and 
chasm,  the  outline  of  spire  and  pinnacle.  On  the  lower  slopes,  even 
under  the  tapestry  of  verdure  which  nature  delights  to  hang  where 
she  can  over  her  naked  rocks,  we  may  detect  the  same  pervading 
influence  of  the  joints  upon  the  forms  assumed  by  ravines  and  crage. 
Each  kind  of  eruptive  rock  has  its  system  of  joints,  and  these  in  large 
measure  determine  its  own  characteristic  form  of  scenery. 
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A  few  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  land  may  be  briefly 
noticed  here  in  their  relation  to  this  branch  of  geology.  In  the 
physiography  of  any  region,  mountains  are  the  oominant  featares 
(p.  37).  A  true  mountain  chain  consists  of  rocks  that  have  been  crum*' 
pled  and  pushed  up  in  the  manner  already  described.  But  ranges 
of  hills  almost  mountainous  in  their  bulk  may  be  formed  by  the 
gradual  erosion  of  valleys  out  of  a  mass  of  original  high  ground.  In 
this  way  some  ancient  table-lauds  have  been  so  channelled  that  they 
now  consist  of  massive  rugged  hills,  either  isolated  or  connected 
along  the  flanks.  Eminences  detached  by  erosion  from  the  masses 
of  rock  whereof  they  once  formed  a  part,  have  been  termed  hiUa  of 
circtimdentidcUion.  Their  isolation  may  either  be  due  to  the  action 
of  streams  working  round  them,  apart  altogether  from  geological 
structure,  or  to  their  more  resisting  constitution,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  remain  prominent  during  the  general  degradation  of  the 
whole  surface. 

Table-lands  (p.  40)  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  abrasion  of 
hard  rocks  and  the  production  of  a  level  plain  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  or  rather  of  that  action  combined  with  the  previous  degradation 
of  the  land  by  subaerial  waste  (p.  451).  Such  a  form  of  surface  may 
be  termed  a  Table-land  of  Dewudation.  Notable  examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  extensive  'Mjelds"  or  elevated  plateaux  of  Scandinavia, 
many  of  which,  rising  above  the  snow-lme,  form  the  gathering 
ground  for  the  glaciers  that  descend  almost  to  the  sea-level. 
Fragments  of  a  similar  table-land  may  be  recognized  among  the 
Grampian  Mountaios  of  Scotland.  But  most  of  the  great  table-lands 
of  the  globe  seem  to  be  platforms  of  little-distarbed  strata,  either 
sedimentary  or  volcanic,  which  have  been  upraised  bodily  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  These  may  be  termed  Tahle-lands  of  D&po^t. 
But  whatsoever  its  mode  of  origin,  the  plateau  undergoes  a  gradual 
transformation  under  continued  denudation.  No  sooner  ar^  the 
rocks  raised  above  the  sea  than  they  are  attacked  by  running  water, 
and  begin  to  be  hollowed  out  into  systems  of  valleys.  As  the  valleys 
sink,  the  platforms  between  them  grow  into  narrower  and  more 
definite  ridges,  until  eventually  the  level  table-land  is  converted 
into  a  complicated  network  of  hills  and  valleys,  wherein,  neverthe- 
less, the  key  to  the  whole  arrangement  is  furnished  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  disposition  and  effects  of  the  flow  of  water.  The  examples 
of  this  process  brought  to  light  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
and  the  other  western  Territories,  by  Newberry,  King,  Hayden, 
Powell,  Gilbert,  Dutton,  and  other  explorers,  are  among  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  geological  operations  in  the  world.  The 
erosion  of  the  ancient  table-lands  of  Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  and 
their  conversion  into  systems  of  hilly  ridges  and  valleys,  convey  less 
impressive  but  still  instructive  complete  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
subaerial  waste. 

Watersheds  are  of  conrse  at  first  determined  by  the  form  of 
the  earliest  terrestrial  surface.    But  they  are  less  permanent  than  the 
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watercoarses  that  diverge  from  them.  Where  a  watershed  lies 
symmetrically  along  the  centre  of  a  cotmtry  or  continent  with  oa 
either  side  an  equal  declivity  and  rainfall,  and  an  identity  of  geo- 
logical stnicture,  it  will  be  permanent,  because  the  eroeion  on  eaeli 
slope  proceeds  at  the  same  rate.  But  such  a  combination  of  circnin- 
stances  can  happen  rarely,  save  on  a  small  and  local  scale.  As  a 
rule  watersheds  lie  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  a  country  or  con- 
tinent, and  the  declivity  is  steeper  on  the  side  nearest  the  sea.  Henee, 
apart  from  any  influence  from  difiTerence  of  geological  structure,  tbe 
tendency  of  erosion,  by  wearing  the  steep  slope  more  than  the  gentle 
one,  is  to  carry  the  watershed  backward  nearer  to  the  true  centre  of 
the  region,  especially  at  the  heads  of  valleys.  Of  course  this  is  an 
extremely  slow  process ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  real 
efficacy  in  the  vast  periods  during  which  denudation  has  continued. 
Excellent  illustration  of  its  progress,  as  well  as  of  many  other  featnies 
of  land-sculpture,  tnay  often  be  instructively  studied  on  clay  banks 
exposed  to  tne  influence  of  rain.* 

The  crests  of  mountains  are  watersheds  of  the  sharpest  type 
where  erosion  has  worked  backward  upon  a  steep  slope  on  eitter 
side.  Their  forms  are  mainly  dependent  upon  structure,  and  espe- 
cially upon  systems  of  joints.  It  will  often  be  observed  that  the 
general  trend  of  a  crest  coincides  with  that  of  one  set  of  joints,  and 
that  the  bastions,  recesses,  and  peaks  have  been  determined  by  the 
intersection  of  another  set.  If  the  rock  is  uniform  in  structure  and 
the  declivity  equal  in  angle  on  either  side,  a  crest  may  retain  its 
position,  but  as  one  side  is  usually  considerably  steeper  than  tbe 
other,  the  crest  advances  at  the  expense  of  the  top  of  the  gentler 
declivity.  But  under  any  circumstances  it  is  continually  lowered  in 
level,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  part  of  a  mountain  where  ibe 
rate  of  subaerial  denudation  reaches  a  maximum.  An  ordinary  cliff 
is  attacked  only  in  front,  but  a  crest  has  two  fronts  and  is  farther 
splintered  along  its  summit.  Nowhere  can  the  guidbg  influence  of 
geological  structure  be  more  conspicuously  seen  than  in  the  array  of 
spires,  buttresses,  gullies,  and  other  striking  outlines  which  a 
mountain  crest  assumes. 

Valleys  are  mainly  due  to  erosion,  guided  either  by  original  de- 
pressions of  the  ground,  or  by  geological  structure,  or  by  both.  Their 
contours  depend  partly  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  rocks, 
and  partly  on  the  relative  potency  of  the  difierent  denuding  agents. 
Where  the  influence  of  air,  rain,  frost,  and  general  subaerial  weathe^ 
ing  has  been  slight,  and  the  streams,  supplied  from  distant  sourtre^ 
have  had  sufiicient  declivity,  deep,  narrow,  precipitous  ravines  or 
gorges  have  been  excavated.  The  canons  of  the  Colorado  are  « 
magnificent  example  of  this  result  (Pig.  435).  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  ordinary  atmospheric  action  has  been  more  rapid,  the  sides  of 
the  river  channels  have  been  attacked,  and  open  sloping  glens  and 

*  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Gilbert's  suggestive  i-einarks  in   the  essay  on  ''LaiKi- 
Sculpture"  already  cited  (p.  920). 
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valleys  have  been  hollowed  out.  A  gorge  or  defile  is  usually  due  to 
the  action  of  a  waterfall,  which,  beginning  with  some  abrupt  acclivity 
or  precipice  in  the  course  of  the  river  when  it  first  commenced  to 
flow,  or  caused  by  some  hard  rock  crossing  the  channel,  has  eaten  its 
way  backward,  as  already  explained  (p.  375). 

A  pass  is  a  portion  of  a  watershed  which  has  been  cut  down  by 
the  erosion  of  two  valleys,  the  heads  of  which  adjoin  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  ridge.  Each  valley  is  cut  backward  until  the  intervening 
ridge  is  demolished.  Most  passes  no  doubt  lie  in  original  but  subse- 
quently deepened  depressions  between  adjoining  mountains.  The 
continued  degradation  of  a  crest  may  obviously  give  rise  to  a  pass. 

Lakes  may  have  been  formed  in  several  ways.  I.  By  subter- 
ranean movements,  as,  for  example,  in  mountain-making  and  in 
volcanic  explosions.  The  subsidence  of  the  central  part  of  a  mountain 
system  might  conceivably  depress  the  heads  of  the  valleys  below  the 
level  of  portions  farther  from  the  sources  of  the  streams.  Or  the 
elevation  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  might  cause  an  accumula- 
tion of  water  in  their  upper  parts.  Or  each  lake-basin  might  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  special  subsidence.  But  these  hollows, 
unless  continually  deepened  by  subsequent  movements  of  a  similar 
nature,  would  be  filled  up  by  the  sediment  continually  washed  into 
them  from  the  adjoining  slopes.  The  numerous  lakes  in  such  a 
mountain  system  as  the  Alps  cannot  be  due  merely  to  subterranean 
movements,  unless  we  suppose  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains  to  have 
been  ouite  recent,  or  that  subsidence  must  take  place  continuously 
or  periodically  below  each  independent  basin.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Alpine  uplift  is  not  of  such  recent  date,  while  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  lakes  by  continued  local  subsidence  would  demand,  not 
m  the  Alps  merely,  but  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  where 
lakes  are  so  abundant,  an  amount  of  subterranean  movement  of 
which,  if  it  really  existed,  there  would  assuredly  be  plenty  of  other 
evidence.  2.  By  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of  superficial 
accumulations  prior  to  the  elevation  of  tlie  land,  or,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  during  the  disappearance  of  the  ice- 
sheet.  The  numerous  tarns  and  lakes  enclosed  within  mounds  and 
ridges  of  drift-clay  and  gravel  are  examples.  3.  By  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  barrier  across  the  channel  of  a  stream  and  the  consequent 
{>onding  back  of  the  water.  This  may  be  done,  for  instance,  by  a 
andslip,  by  a  lava  stream,  by  the  advance  of  a  glacier  across  a 
valley,  or  by  the  throwing  up  of  a  bank  by  the  sea  across  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  4.  By  erosion.  The  only  agent  capable  of  excavating 
hollows  out  of  the  solid  rock  such  as  might  form  lake-basins  is 
glacier-ice  (p.  416).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which  the  signifi- 
cance may  now  be  seen,  that  the  innumerable  lake  basins  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  lie  on  surfaces  of  intensely  ice-worn  rock.  The 
strife  can  be  seen  on  the  smoother  rock-surfaces  slipping  into  the 
water  on  all  sides.  These  strisB  were  produced  by  ice  moving  over 
the  rook.     If  the  ice  could,  as  the  striae  prove,  descend  into  the 
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rock-basins  and  mount  up  the  farther  side,  smoothing  and  striating 
the  rock  as  it  iient,  it  could,  to  a  certain  depth  at  leasts  erode 
basins. 

In  the  general  subaerial  denudation  of  a  country,  innumerable 
minor  features  are  worked  out  as  the  structure  of  the  rocks  controls 
the  operations  of  the  eroding  agents.  Thus,  among  undisturbed  or 
gently  inclined  strata,  a  hard  bed  resting  upon  others  of  a  softer  kind 
is  apt  to  form  along  its  outcrop  a  line  of  cliff  or  escarpment 
Though  a  long  range  of  such  cliffs  resembles  a  coast  that  has  been 
worn  by  the  sea,  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  mere  atmospheric  wa^. 
Again,  the  more  resisting  portions  of  a  rock  may  be  seen  projectiiig 
as  crags  or  knolls.  An  igneous  mass  will  stand  out  as  a  bold  hill 
from  amidst  the  more  decomposable  strata  through  which  it  has 
risen.  These  features,  often  so  marked  on  the  lower  grounds,  attain 
their  most  conspicuous  development  among  the  higher  and  barer 
parts  of  the  mountains,  where  subaerial  disintegration  is  most  ra^id. 
The  torrents  tear  out  deep  gullies  from  the  sides  of  the  declivities. 
Corries  or  cirques,  if  not  originally  scooped  out  by  converging 
streamlets  (their  mode  of  formation  is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem), 
are  at  least  enlarged  by  this  action,  and  their  naked  precipices  are 
kept  bare  and  steep  by  the  wedging  off  of  successive  slices  of  rock 
along  lines  of  joint.  Harder  bands  of  rock  project  as  massive  ribs 
down  the  slopes,  shoot  up  into  prominent  peaks,  or,  with  the  com- 
bined influence  of  joints  and  faults,  give  to  the  summits  the  notched 
saw-like  outlines  they  so  often  present. 

The  materials  worn  from  the  surface  of  the  higher  are  spread 
out  over  the  lower  grounds.  We  have  already  traced  how  streams  at 
once  begin  to  drop  their  freight  of  sediment  when,  by  the  lessenii^ 
of  their  declivity,  their  carrying  power  is  diminished  (ppw  367,  382). 
The  great  plains  of  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  tbis  deposit  of 
gravel,  eand,  and  loam.  They  are  thus  monuments  at  once  of  the 
destructive  and  reproductive  processes  which  have  been  in  progress 
unceasingly  since  the  first  land  rose  above  the  sea  and  the  firt^t  shower 
of  rain  fell.  Every  pebble  and  particle  of  the  soil  of  the  plains,  once 
a  portion  of  the  distant  mountains,  has  travelled  slowly  and  fitfollj 
downward.  Again  and  again  have  these  materials  been  shifted,  eTcr 
moving  seaward.  For  centuries,  perhaps,  they  have  taken  their 
share  in  the  fertility  of  the  plains  and  have  ministered  to  the 
nurture  of  flower  and  tree,  of  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  beast  of  the 
field,  and  of  man  himself.  But  their  destiny  is  still  the  great  ocean. 
In  that  bourne  alone  can  they  find  undisturbed  repose,  and  there, 
slowly  accumulating  in  massive  beds,  they  will  remain  until,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  renewed  upheaval  shall  raise  them  into  future  land, 
and  thereby  enable  them  once  more  to  pass  through  a  similar  cycle 
of  change. 


THB  END. 
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AadheniaD,  825 
Aar  glaoier,  418 
Abymoal  deposits,  439,  469;  no  trace  of, 

in  earth's  omst,  911 
Abyssinia,  basaltic  plateau  of,  258 
AcaeiOfS&ai 
Acadian  rooks.  660 
Acanihoceras  {Ammonites),  808  * 
AeanthoetadiOf  753 
Aeanthodes,  709*,  710,  741,  757 
Aeanthophdlis,  809 
Accessory  minerals,  61 
Acer,  803,  839,  859, 862,  871  (see  Maple) 
Aeerotheriwn,  877 
Aeervulana,  664,  677*,  696 
Aeieuiaria,  848 

Acid,  treatment  of  rocks  with,  191 
Add  rocks,  58, 130 
Aeidaspis,  664,  665  * 
Acothertdum,  956 
Aeroculia,  665,  700 
Aerodus,  763,  775 
Acrosalenia,  773 
Acrostichites,  761 
Acrotreta,  G65 
ActKoninay  793 
AcHnads,  804 
Aetinoceras,  676 
AcUnoerinus,  664 
Aetinodon,  754 
Actinolite-Bohist,  121 
AotinophyUum,  682 
Adapts,  856 

Adeisberg,  caverns  of,  355 
Adige  Biver,  alluyimn  of  the,  882,  390 
Adoor  Biyer,  change  of  mouth  of,  823 
Adriatic,  filling  up  of,  390 
JSSehmodus,  775 
Mflina,  665*,  667 

Moeeras  (Ammonites),  786,  787*,  788  * 
Murogate,  856 

.ak>lian  d^K^its,  155,  322,  324 
Aerolites,  7 
^tites,  175 
JEtobateSj  840 


Africa,  average  height  of,  36;  coast  line, 

41 ;  daily  range  of  temperature  in  equa- 

torial,*319;  sand  erosion  in,  320 ;  deserts 

of,  325;   dust  cloud  from,  326;   sand 

rivers  of,  369 
Agathaumas,  832 
Age  as  a  basis  of  rock-classification,  109, 

146, 149 
Agglomerated  structure,  87, 163 
Abrogation,  state  of,  in  rocks,  91 
AgUupis,  660 
Aqnovtus,  649*,  651,  664 
Ahrien,  702 
Air,  see  Atmosphere 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  mineral  waters  of,  r^al ; 

Oretaceous  fiora  of,  626,  803,  828 
Alaska,  volcanic  island,  250 
Albertia,  761 
Albian,  825,  828 
Albite,72 

Alder,  early  forms  of,  860,  871 
AUthopteris,  726,  727*,  766,  772,  786,  817 
AlgflB,  action  of  calcareous,  456,  462 
Algiers,  artesian  wells  of,  346 
Alkaline  Carbonates,  action  of,  302,  348, 

454 
Alkaline  deposits  on  soil,  327;  in  lakes, 

395 
Allen,  Bog  of;  460 
AUorisma,  753 
Alluvial  division  of  Post-Tertiary  series, 

883 
Alluvium,  at  foot  of  mountain  slopes,  380  ; 

on  river-beds,  381;  on  river-banks  and 

fiood-plains,  382;   in  lakes,  385,  893; 

in  maritime  bars  and  lagoons,  885 ;  at 

river  mouths  in  the  sea,  388 
Almonds,  early  forms  of,  838 
Alnus,  803,  859 
Alpine  type  of  mountain  Btructuro,  910, 

923 
Alps,  relative  bulk  of,  36;   grouping  of, 

38;  horizontal  compression  of  plicated 

rooks  in,  314, 519 ;  earth  pillars  of,  341 ; 

snow-line  in,  403 ;  glaciers  of,  404, 406, 
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409,  410.  414,  415,  418,  887;  enatie 
blocks  from,  412;  effocts  of  cutting 
forests  among,  457;  inversions  of,  518, 
916  ;  &nHaihaDed  stmctore  in,  519,  917 ; 
crumpled  rooks  of,  520,  916;  geological 
stmctare  o(  918 

Alps  {continued),  Archaean  rocks  of,  645 ; 
SUorian  (gieywacka  zone),  691;  De- 
vonian, 708 ;  Permian,  757 ;  Trias,  760, 
761, 768 ;  Jurassic,  800 ;  Gretaceons,  829 ; 
Eocene,  851 ;  Oligocene,  860 ;  Miocene, 
862;  Pleistocene  phenomena  in,  883; 
887,898 

Alteration  of  rocks  by  weathering,  833; 
by  nndergionnd  water,  851 

Alom-date,  128, 126, 741 

Alnmrnii^  occurrence  of,  in  earth's  crust, 
58,  67;  in  riyer  water,  365 

AlvedUna,  847 

Mveolitet,  678^  696 

AmdHheua  (AmiwrnUes),  786.  787*,  788*, 
793* 

Amazon,  allnyium  of  the,  383;  sea  coloured 
bv,  391, 435 

Amber-beds  of  Konigsberg,  860 

AfMypteru$t  757 

Ambonychia,  665,  669*,  679  * 

American  Continent,  ayerage  hcigbt  of, 
36;  plains  of,  41;  mountains,  36;  pla- 
teaux, 40,  922  ;  coast-line.  41 

America,  North,  geological  history  of,  919 ; 
basalt  plains  ot,  256,  565,  919;  dry 
climate  of  Western,  319,  320,  325; 
sandy  deserts  of,  325;  deep  rock- 
weathering,  338 :  riyer  drainage  of,  361 ; 
alluyial  fans  of,  381 ;  riyer  and  lake- 
teiraoes  o(  383,  900;  ca&ons  of,  378, 
922;  lagoonsoncoast  of,  387;  abundant 
IbJobb  of.  391 ;  froaen  riyers  'and  lakes  o^ 
401 ;  mountain-structure  in.  914, 919 

f ,  Archiean  rooks  of.  638, 

645;  Oambrian.  659;  Silurian,  661, 692; 
Deyonian,  704;  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
718;  Carboniferous.  749,  758;  Per- 
mian, 758;  Trias,  769;  Jurassic,  800; 
Cretaceous,  810,  881;  Tertiory,  842, 
853 ;  Eocene.  853 ;  Miocene.  869 ;  Plio- 
cene, 880 ;  glaciation,  884, 899 ;  tenaoe- 
deposits,  9W ;  prehistoric  deposits,  909 ; 
recent  yolcanic  action  in,  208,  209,  211, 
212,  216,  217,  238.  256.  260,  565,  919 

America,  South,  uprise  of,  276-280 ;  snow- 
line in.  403 ;  volcanoes  of,  208, 211, 212. 
216,  217.  233,  247 ;  SUurian  rocks  in, 
698 

Ammonites,  763.  774, 786, 787*.  788*,  789*, 
791*,  793*,  808* 

Ammonites  as  type-fossils,  615 

Amorphoipongia,  823 

Ampditic  (carbonaceous),  691 

Amphibia,  fossil,  733,  753,  763 

Amphibole,  74 

Amphibolite,  121 

AmphiboB,  880 


Amphdeyon,  841,  861,869 

Amphidromtu,  857 

AmphiUttes,  783 

AmpJUmeryx,  856 

Amphion,  664 

AmphipeUi$,  718 

Amphtepongia,  663 

Ampkithenum,  7&S 

Amphitr<igtiiu$f  841 

Amplexue,  722 

Ampyz,  664, 665* 

Amygdaloidal  structure,  62,  89 

Amygdahu,  846 

Am3rgdules,  89 

Analcime  formed  in  shale  near  an  intmaiTe 

dyke,  578 
Anamesite,  148 
Ananehytes,  801,  805* 
Anatase.  artificial  formation  U,  802 
Anatifopne,  664 
AnchiU^tu,  B56 
AnehUhenum,  841,  861. 863,  869 
Anchor-ice.  Ill,  402, 425 
^ne^ttfa,838 
AncOlaria,  856,  857,  862 
Anoyloeerae,  807,  809* 
Ancylocexas  Beds,  816 
Ancyloiheritim,  878 
Andalusite,  79 
Andalusite-scbist.  579, 580 
Andes,  snow-line  of  the.  403 ;   Tulca&ocs 

of,  208,  211,  212,  216,  217.  233,  247 
Andesine,  72 

Andesite  (Hornblende),  144;  (Angite).  147 
AngeUnti,  655 

Angiosperms,  earliest  forms  of,  803 
Anhydnte,  84. 115  :  converted  to  gypaum 

by  hydration.  3:)3 
Animals,  geological  action  ol^  454;   dfr- 
structive  influence  of,  454 ;  conaerratiye 
influence  of,  456;    reproductiye  influ- 
ence of,  463;  calcareous  formatioDa  ^t, 
463;  siliceous  formations  of,  469;  chances 
against  the  preservation  of  the  remains 
of  terrestrial,  611 ;  evolution  of^  625 
Anisotropic  crystals.  100, 189 
Annelides,  fossil,  649.  650.  657,  664,  722; 
value  of  in  palfBontdogiod  geology,  611 
AnnvJaria,  726,  728* 
Anodonta,  717 
Anomia,  851 
Anomapteris,  760 
Anomozamitee,  772,  828 
AnopMheriumt  855*,  856 ;  value  o<^  as  a 

type  fossil,  616 
Anopolenue,  651 
Anorthite,  72 
AnarthonyguSj  826 
Antarctic  climate,  26 ;  glaciers,  407, 426 ; 

Ocean,  diatom  ooze  of,  461 
Aniholitesy  781* 
Anthracite,  172;   formed   fnMU  ordinary 

coal  by  alteration,  306 
Anthracite-slate,  123 
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Antlincitic  (Silarian)  shales,  661,  671 

ArUhracomya,  732 

Anthraeopteraf  732 

Anthraooeaunuj  733 

Anthraeoata,  720, 732 

Anthra4X>therium,  856,  869 ;  as  a  type  fossil, 

616 
AnthrapaUemon,  724,  725* 
AntioUiie,  517,  914 
Antilope,  864,  872 
Antiparos,  grotto  of,  355 
Antwerp,  Black  Crag  of,  865,  876 
Anyersien  (Pliocene),  876 
Apatite,  84 ;  detection  of,  193 
ApatomiSy  812 
ApcUosaurWf  801 

Apes,  early  forms  of,  804,  868,  872 
Aphanite,  143 
Aphanitio  structore,  88 
Apwerinusy  773 
AporrhaUj  806,  844 
AppaUushian  coal-field,  517;  monntains, 

flexures  of;  914 
Aptien,  824 
AptychoptiB^  664 
Aptychwy  800 
Aptychns  Beds,  800,  830 
Aqueous  rocks,  108 
Aquitanian  stage,  860,  861 
Arachnids,  early  forms  of,  724,  732 
Aragonite,  83,  106;  converted  to  oalcite  by 

high  temperature,  352 ;  occurrence  of  in 

inyertebrates,  608 
Aral,  Sea  o(  397 
^roZeo,  849 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  235,  236,  324, 

396^  397,  398 
Ararat,  volcanic  breccia  of,  206;  sfructure 

of,  243 ;  fulgurites  of,  819 
AraucariOy  772 
ArauearioxyUmy  730, 768 
AraucariiM.  757,  792 
Arbroath  Flags,  711,  713 
Area,  753,  793,  818,  847,  860,  862*,  896 
^rce«eM,763 
Archtean  rocks,  588,  637 
ArckaocidariSt  722 
ArehmocyaLhiUt  66^ 
ArcJu^pteryx,  781,  783* 
ArchegoMurtu,  757 
Archimedes,  750 
ArehimylacrUj  732 
Arehifdue,  732 

Arctic  plants  in  glacial  deposits,  884 
Arctic  regions,  ancient  floras  of,  15,  8G8 ; 

uprise  of  land  in,  279,  280 ;  effects  of 

frost  in,  401 ;  ice  of,  404,  416.  417, 424, 

425 ;  ancient  luxuriant  floras  of,  15, 868 ; 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of;  717 ;  Cretaceous, 

831,  832 ;  Tertiary,  868 
Aretocephdlus,  881 
Artoeyon,  840 
Ardoise,  121 
Ardwell  Group,  671 


ArenicdLUeSy  650* 

Arenig  Group,  667 

Argillaceous,  90 

ArgillaceousHwhist,  121 

Argillite,  121 

ArgiUomu,  840 

Ai^vien,  797 

Arietiiea  {Anrnonites),  786,  787* 

Art<meUu9f  659 

ArUtozoe^  664 

Arkose,  159 

Armorican  Sandstone,  691 

Artesian  wells,  346 

Arthrophycus,  662 

Arthropittu,  733,  752 

ArOirostigmOj  708 

Arve,  slope  of,  363 

Anncola  (vole),  875 

Arvonian  roclra,  643 

Asapkw,  655,  664,  665* 

Ascension,  bombs  of,  206 

Aseoeercuj  666 

Ash-tree,  early  forms  of,  829 

Ashdown  Sand,  817 

Asia,  never  united  to  Australia,  35 ;  aver- 
age height  of,  36;  coast-line  of,  41; 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  Oentral, 
319;  dust  drift  of,  322;  sandy  deserts 
of,  325;  de^rock-weathering  in,  338; 
tundras  of,  397 

^,  Archaean  gneiss  of,  646;    Silurian 

rocks,  692;  C&boniferous,  749;  Trias, 
770 ;  Jurassic,  801 ;  Cretaceous,  831 ; 
Tertiary,  852,  869;  Post-Tertiary,  901 

Asphalt,  173 ;  in  eruptive  rocks,  576 

A$pidoeera8  (Ammonites),  784,  793* 

Aspidorhynehua,  800 

AspleniteSf  767 

Asplenium,  803,  838 

Assise,  defined,  635 

Astarte,  774,778*,  819, 844,855,  873.  874*, 
896 

Astartian  Group,  795,  797 

Asteraeanthus,  794 

Asterolepist  710 

AsterophyUites,  726,  728*,  752 

Astian  (Pliocene),  878 

AslraospongicL,  663 

Astroctmia,  789 

Astronomy  and  Geology,  6 

Astropecteih  696,  797 

AstylospongiOj  663 

Atchafalaya,  rafts  of  the,  368 

Atherfield  Clay,  818 

Atlantic  Ocean,  mean  depth  of,  32 ;  vol- 
canic detritus  on  bottom  of,  254,  450; 
tides  of,  418 ;  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture in,  420 ;  height  of  waves  in,  422 ; 
warm  and  cold  currents  of,  426 ;  gravel 
on  bottom  of,  435 ;  floating  ice  of,  436 

AUaniosauruSy  779 

Atmosphere,  currents  of,  13;  height  of, 
30;  composition  of,  30;  pressure  o^ 
317 ;  influence  of  pressure  of  on  volcanic 
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ernptioQS,  210;  movemwits  of,  817; 
geological  action  of,  817;  inflnenoe  of 
on  water,  827;  washed  by  rain,  880; 
transformations  from  into  the  mineral 
world,  452;  co-operation  of  in  marine 
erosion,  428 

Afhyris,  696,  723 

Atol8,466 

Atrwpa,  665,  669*,  696 

Auehenoipit,  688,  710 

Angite,  75,  99, 100 

Angite-porphjoy,  145 

JttZacoptoTM,  784 

AviophyUumj  722 

Anstrafia,  coast-line  of,  41 ;  sand-wastes  of, 
825;  sandy  deserts  of,  823;  barrier 
coral-reef  of,  464 

— — ,  Arohean  rocks  of,  646;  Silurian, 
698;  CarboniferonSk  749;  Trias,  771; 
Jnrassio,  801 ;  Gretaceons,  882 ;  Ter- 
tiary, 881 

Austria,  Archnan  rocks  of,  645;  Cam- 
brian, 659;  Silurian,  689;  Devonian, 
708;  Carboniferous,  748;  Permian, 
757;  Trias,  768;  Jurassic  800;  Cre- 
taceous, 829 ;  Eocene,  851 ;  Neogene 
(OUgocene  and  later  TertiiEuy),  861; 
Miocene,  866  ;  Pliocene,  876 

Auvergne,  volcanoes  of,  209, 222,  230,  244, 
245,  255,  861 ;  Tertiary  lakes  oC  394 ; 
Oligooene  deposits  of,  861;  Miocene, 
876 

Avalanches,  869,  403, 457 

Avieula,  753,  762,  766*.  774,  847 

Avietda  eontoria  zone,  621,  767 

AvicuJUypeeleny  697, 721,  723* 
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Backs  and  Cutten,"  502 
JBoctn^,  698 
BociiZitM,  807,  808* 
**  Bad  Lands  "  of  western  North  America, 

348 
Bagshot  Sands,  846 
Bahamas,  consolidated  calcareous  sand  of, 

155 
BaierOy  828 
Bairdia,  724 
Bajooien,  798 
Bakewiaiay  752* 
Bala  Group,  668 
BdUmopiera,  857,  875 
JBoiontM,  897 

Balkash  Lake,  desiccation  round,  897 
Baltic  Sea,  anchor  ice  of,  424 ;  increasing 

salinity  ot,  88 
Bamboo,  fossil  species  of,  871 
Bandsohiefcr,  578 
Bankinia,  838,  846 
BankBtOy  862 
Bannisdale  Slates,  684 
Barnacles  as  evidence  of  upheaval,  276 
Barometric  pressure,  817 
BarrandiiLj  664,  667 
Barrier  Coral  Beefe,  466,  468 


Bars  and  lagoon  barriers,  385 

Barton  Clay,  847 

Barytas,  84 

Basalt,  described,  147»  148:  affinity  vith 

melaphyreb    146;    micaroliths  in.  701; 

liquidity  of,  224;   altered   by  amUd 

with  coal,  576;  weathering  o^  76,  178, 

835 
Basalt-plateaux   of  N.W.    Europe,  258, 

858 ;   of  western  North  Americs,  236, 

565,919 
**  Basaltic"  structure,  506 
Basic  rocks,  58, 130 
Basset  or  Outcrop,  511 
Bastite,76 

Bat,  early  forms  of,  841 
Bath,  mineral  waters  ot  351, 355 
Bath  Oolites  (Bathcmian),  790 
Bavazia|Eosoon  o^  639 ;  Arch  jean  rods, 

645;  Triassic,  768 ;  Jurassic,  800;  Cie- 

taceous,  814, 829:  Eocene,  852 
Beach,  formation  of  a,  278,  419, 437 
Beaches,  ancient,  486, 493 
Beaches,  raised,  277, 893,  900 
Beania^  772 

Bear,  fossil,  864,  869,  872,  875, 898, 90S 
Bear  Island,  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of,  717 
Beaver,  fossil.  864,  868,  869,  874,  9»; 

geological  action  of,  455 
Bedding  of  rocks,  88, 474  (see  Stnti&i- 

tion) 
Beech,  fossil  forms  of,  804,  838,  866 
Beetles,  fossil,  732,  798,  868 
BelemtUteUa,  807,  810* 
•«  Belamnitella  province  "  of  the  Grstftoecai 

rocks,  814 
BelemnUetL  774, 780* 
Belgium,  Cumbrian  rocks  ot  658 ;  Sihrntu, 

690;    Devonian.    701;    Osrboiiifeniw. 

745;    Cretaceous,   824;     Eoc^ie,  ^; 

OUgocene,  859;  Miocene,  865;  FliooEoi, 

876 ;  Pleistocene,  898 
Be^rafu2ta»  875 
BdtnuruBy  717 

BeUerophon,  651*,  666,  667*,  697, 724 
J^etodpn,  763 
Belonites,  101 
BeHopterOy  846 
J^eZoMpio,  840 
BdoUfuthU,  774 
Belvedere-schotter   (Pliocene   of  TmM 

basin),  877 
Bembridge  Beds,  856 
BeiyXf  S07 
Bettongioy  SSI 
Betula,  860,  862, 884,  885* 
Beyriehia,  664, 724, 732 
Bimstein,  142 
Biotite,  74 
Birch,  early  forms  of,  860,  862,  868,971, 

877 
Bird-like  affinities  among   reptiles,  763. 

789,  801,  840 
Birds,    relative    value    of    fowil,    ClI; 
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€QrUe0t  traoes  of,  763,  780.  781,  783*. 
811 ;  toothed,  811,  840 ;  reptilian  rela- 
tions of  the  oldest,  812, 840 ;  appearance 
of  modem  types  o(  855 

Bixdseye  Limestone.  692 

Biscay,  progress  of  dmies  along  Bay  of, 
824 

BUon,  880 ;  geological  aotion  of.  457 

Bitter  lakes,  885^  400 

Bitter  spar,  83 

Black,  as  a  oolonr  of  rocks,  92 

Black-band  ironstone,  175 

Blackdown  Beds,  820 

Black  Bi?er  limestone.  692 

Black  ScA,  delta-growth  in,  390 

Black  soils  of  India  and  Bussia,  458 

Blackthorn,  fossil,  875 

Blastoids,  722 

Bleaching  of  rocks  by  emptlve  masses, 
672 

Blood-rain,  325 

Blow-holes  formed  by  the  sea,  429 

Blown  sand,  155 

Blowpipe  analysis,  use  of  in  geological 
reseaioh,  194 

Bog-bean,  fossil,  875 

Boff-iron  ore,  174;  agency  of  plants  in 
formation  of,  462 

Bog-myrtle,  early  forms  of,  803 

Bognor  Beds,  845 

Bogs,  formation  of,  458 ;  bursting  of,  460 
(tee  Peatj) 

B(memia,  maina^  o^  361 ;  mineral  mat- 
ter remored  m  solution  from,  366; 
Silurian  basin,  622;  Silurian  colonies, 
627 ;  Eozoon,  639 ;  Archaaan  rooks,  645 ; 
Cambrian,  659;  Silurian,  666,  689; 
CkMl-fields,  748 ;  Cretaceous  rocks,  802, 
829 ;  Tertiary  voh^noes,  25 

Bolderian  Beds,  85P^ 

Bolonian  group,  7^Pf9 

Bombs,  Yolcanic,  162,  206,  566 

Bone-beds,  169;  of  Ludlow  Book,  666, 
681 ;  of  BhsBtic  group,  767 

Bone-fareeda,  169 

Bone-cayes,  605 

BorelUy  852 

Bores  of  rivers,  419 

Borings,  evidence  firom  as  to  earth's  in- 
ternal heat,  46 

Boring  shells,  455 

jBomia,  735 

Boron,  iniluence  of  in  sublimation,  293; 
in  the  crystallization  of  granite,  302 

Bot,875 

Bosses,  emptive,  539, 545 

Bo<&fto20pM,  706 

Bottom-ice  (#00  Anchor-ice) 

Boulder-day,  161,  411,  417,  888,  894; 
marine  shells  in,  894 ;  inter-glacial  beds 
in,  890 ;  contortion  of  rocks  under,  510, 
891 

Boulonnais,  Devonian  rocks  0^  703 

BoorboD,  Isle  of,  242 


Bowrgueticrinue^  805 

Bovey  Tra^,  leaf-beds  of,  857 

Braoheux,  Sietbles  de,  848 

BraohiopcKls,  maximnm  development  of, 
696 

Br€uihymetopu8,  724 

Brackyphyuwn,  772 

Braokleaham  Beds,  846 

Bradford  Clay,  792 

Brahmaputoa,  delta  of,  390 

BraTnaiheriumj  872 

BranehiatawruBy  754 

Brandsohiefer,  172 

Breakers,  422,  428 

Breaks  in  succession  of  organic  remains, 
621,  632 

Breccia,  157 

Breooiated  Conglomerate,  157 

Brecciated  structure,  87 

Brenta,  alluvium  of  the.  382 

Breyniaj  869 

Brick,  formation  of  zeolites  in,  by  mineral 
water,  300,  353 

Brick-day,  160 

Bride-earth,  154;  foimation  of,  340;  of 
Palnolitbic  age^  904 

Bridger  Group,  853 

Bridfington  Oiag,  895, 896 

Brienz,  alluvium  In  Lake  of,  385 

Brine-springs,  350 

Britain,  fragments  of  ancient  table-land  in, 
40,  924;  submarine  plateau  of,  450; 
Qords  or  sea-lochs,  283;  dunes,  324; 
ratio  between  rainfall  and  river  dis- 
charge, 361;  vdocity  of  rivers,  364; 
river  terraces,  383 ;  subaerial  denudation 
of,  445;  peat-mosses  or  bogs  of,  460; 
landslips  of,  357;  marl-lakes  of,  394; 
tidal  currents  of,  420 ;  heieht  of  waves 
around,  422 ;  force  of  breakers  around, 
422,  428,  429;  sea-cHfiEs  of,  430,  432, 
433,434 

^—  Archiean  rocks  of,  640;  Cambrian, 
652;  Silurian,  660;  Devonian,  699 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  711 ;  Carboniferous 
786 ;  Permian,  754 ;  Trias,  764 ;  Jurassic 
784;  Cretaceous,  814;  Eocene,  843 
Oligocene,  856;  Pliocene,  873;  Post 
Tertiai^,  883;  Glaciation  of,  883,  894 
Palasohtiilc  and  Neolithic  deposits,  907 

Granite  bosses,  541,  542,  544,  557 

dolerite  bosses,  545 ;  basalt  dykes,  554 
volcanic  action  in  Archiean  time,  260. 
643 ;  Silurian,  662  «<  seo. ;  Old  Bed  Sand 
stone,  260,  560,713;  C^bonifeious.738 
Permian,  751;  Tertiary,  258,  563  (see 
under  Volcanic);  great  iault  in,  526 
upheaval  of,  277,  279;  raised  beaches 
of,  278,  893 ;  submerged  forests,  281 ;  ex- 
amples  of  metamorphism    in   (local). 
574.  577,  579 ;  (regional),  583 

Brodo'am,  755 

BranteuB,  673,  696,  697* 

Bfontothenumy  869 
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Bronze  Age  or  Period,  902 

Bronzite,  76 

Brookito,  artificial  formation  of,  302 

Brown,  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  92 

Brown-coal,  170 ;  of  Oligooene  age,  859, 

860 ;  Miocene,  867 ;  recent  formation  of, 

306 
BmnBwick,  Cretaceous  rocks  of,  828 
Bnixellien  (Syst^e),  850 
Bryossoenkalk,  829 
BubaluBj  880 
jBucctnum,  793,  862,  897 
Buckthorn,  fossil  species  of,  871 
Buhrstone,  159 
Sidimw,  857 
Bunuutus,  676 
Bunter  Sandstones,  761 
Burberg  Beds,  852 
Burlington  Group,  750 
Burrowing  animals,  455 
StUhotrephis,  662 
Butterfly,  earliest  known,  775 
**  Buttes"  of  western  North  America,  343 
Byucuianthw,  699 
Byikinia,  851 

CadurcotheriuM^  856 

Cainofheriumj  856 

Gainozoic,  definition  of,  886 

Oainozoic  Systems,  835 

Caithness  Flags,  711,  714 

Catamites,  715,  726,  752 

Calamodadus,  726 

Calamodendronj  726,  752 

Caloaire  grossier,  849,  850 

Oalo-aphanite,  145 

Oalcareous  composition,  defined,  90 

Grit  (Yorkshire).  794 

Tufa,  112 

Calcedony,  65 ;  fibrous  structure  of,  354 

Ckdceola,  695,  698* 

Galciferous  Group  (Silurian),  692 

Oalciferous  Sandstone  Group  (Carboni- 
ferous), 737,  739 

Calcination  by  eruptive  mflsscs,  574 

Calcite  {see  Calcium  Carbonate),  82, 106  ; 
as  a  petrifying  medium,  610;  as  an 
index  of  the  alteration  of  rocks,  352, 
853;  in  invertebrates,  608 ;  more  perma- 
nent than  aragonite,  e.g.  in  fossilization, 
82, 106, 166,  609,  610 

Calcium  in  nature,  57, 59 

Calcium  Carbonate  {see  Calcite,  Aragonite), 
59,  82,  111,  165;  detection  of  by  acids, 
192;  solubility  of,  349 ;  abstraction  and 
deposit  of,  350,  353,  354,  399,  400,  438, 
461,  463;  proportion  of  in  natural 
waters,  348,  349;  in  river-waters,  365, 
866;  secretion  of  by  organisms,  106; 
precipitation  of,  350,  353,  400;  useful- 
ness of  as  a  petrifyinff  mediiun,  352 ;  pre- 
cipitates gypsum,  399 ;  considered  as  a 
test  of  the  amount  of  alteration  of  rocks, 
72, 107, 192 


Calcium  Pboephate,  84, 169 

Calcium  Sulphate,  84, 115 ;  in  Tiver 
365 

Oalc-slnter,  formation  of,  354,  400,  4^1 

Caillasses  or  upper  Oalcatre  Grroasier.  850 

CaUipieridium,  733,  758 

CaUtpteHs,  752 

Gioauoe,  664 

CaUograptuSf  667 

Callovian,  793 

Calymeney  664,  665* 

CamareUa,  660 

(^marophoria,  696,  753 

Cambrian  Sandstone,  contorted  beddiog  ia, 
479 

CSambrian  System,  647 

Cambridge  Greensand,  809,  820 

Camel,  genealogy  of,  ^,  881 

CamehpardaUst  87S 

Camatu,  880,  881 

Campinian  Sands,  898 

Canada  (see  America,  North) 

Canadian  formation,  692 

Caneeiaaria,  840,  855,  862 

Canis,  869,  875 

Cafions,  origin  of,  378,  923,  926 

Capeliuff,  fossil,  900 

CapiUanly  in  rocks  may  affect  their  ncfa^ 
morpbism,  299 

C^liro,  880 

aiprifMi,806 

CaproHna,  806,  807* 

Caprotinenkalk,  829 

Caprovis,  875 

Carabtts,  780*,  787 

Oiradoo  Group,  668 

Carbon  in  nature,  58 

Carbon  Dioxide,  or  Carbonic  Acid,  59, 60; 
in  the  atmosphere,  31 ;  in  sea-water,  S4; 
liquid  in  crystals,  66.  96,  98,  SCO;  is 
rain,  330  ;  in  soil,  340,  347;  abstnciBd 
from  ancient  atmosphere  and  now  stored 
up  in  coal,  452;  escapes  from  eoal- 
seams,  306 ;  inereaaes  aolyeot  power  of 
water,  299,  349 

Carbonaceous  composition  of  rocks;  90 

Carbonas,  598 

Carbonates,  82;  of  iron  (see  Femn 
Carbonate) ;  of  lime  (see  OeJdasa  Csst- 
bonate) ;  alkaline,  influence  of  in  cbeos- 
cal  reactions  of  water,  302,  348 

Carbonic  Acid  (see  Carbon  IMoxide) 

Carboniferous  Limestone,  787 ;  hlitoiy  ef 
in  western  Europe,  494 

Carboniferous  Slate,  742 

Carboniferous  System,  718 

,  two  types  of,  719 

CareharodoTiy  853,  876 

Cardiaster,  821 

Cardinia,  774 

Oafdioearpon,  781* 

Cardiola,  678,  697 

Cardiopteris,  718 

Cdrdito,  762,  846,  860,  862,  863^  876 
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Cardium,  762,  766*,  774,  778*,  806,  840*. 

855,  862,  873,  896 
Carlsbad,  sprodelatein  of,  113 
Oarpathian  Mountains,  Tertiaiy  Yolcanoes 

of,  861 
CarpiwuB  (Hornbeam),  862 
CkirjpolUheB,  720 
Carspbaim  Group,  671 
'  *  Gar-Btone  "  (Neooomiau),  820 
CaryooariB^  664 
CarjfopkyUia^  860 
Caapian  Boa,  35,  86,  40;  origin  o(  396; 

salinity,    397,    398;    salt    beds,   397; 

mud    volcanoes,  235;    fire-wells,    236; 

napbtba  distiiots,  236 ;  petroleum,  173 ; 

dunes  of,  324 

C<u$idariaj  Me 

OaMW,855,862 

Casts  of  organio  remains,  610 

Cat,  fossil  forms  of,  864,  872 

Oatontpora,  685 

Catsidll  Group,  705 

Catskill  Mountains,  glaoiation  of,  899 

GaudargalU  grit,  704 

CauUrpites,  755 

Camiopteris,  705,  708,  752 

Cayem-deposits,  Palnolitbic,  904 

Gavemous  structuie  of  rooks,  88 

GaTorns,  formation  of,  354;  ossiferous,  356, 
908 ;  burial  of  organisms  in,  605 

Caves,  red  earth  of,  337, 904 

Ceboehcorus,  856 

Cellular  structure  of  rooks,  89, 204 

CeUuk)ee,609 

Cements  of  rooks,  309, 335 

Cement-atoDe^  112 

Cement-etone  Group  (Carboniferous),  739 

Cenomanian,  814,  819.  826,  829 

CephdlagpU,  683,  709^  710 

Cephalopods,  earliest,  652,  654, 666 ;  maxi- 
mum developmeDt  of,  807 

Ceraiioearii,  664,  677*.  724 

CeraUte$,  762* 

CeraiodiUj  767 

CeriHUum,  774,  806,  840,  841*,  S55\ 
865 

Cerithium  or  Sarmatian  Stsge,  867 

CSeromyo,  798 

CsrvtM,  875 ;  as  a  type-fossil,  616 

Ceteo9aunu^  779,  807 

CAcrt]|Ni(aiiiii«,  856,  865 

ChaUoothenwn,  856^  869,  880 

Chalk,  168,  802 ;  absorbent  power  of,  299 ; 
fusedand crystallized, 291;  converted  into 
marble,  292, 577;  red  loam  of  weathered, 
337 

Chalk-formation  of  Europe,  801;  with 
flints,  822;  without  flints,  822;  not  a 
oontinuous  deposit,  821 ;  represented  by 
sandstone  in  »EUEony,  829 

Chalk-marl,  820 

Chalk-rock,  822 

'*  Challenger  "  Expedition,  work  of,  82,  33, 


84,  64. 254,  391, 436,  438,  439,  461,  467, 

469.  470,  804 
Chalybite,  88 
Chama,  SiO 
Ckanuseyparis,  849 
Chamois,  fossil,  898 
ChamplaiD  Clays,  899 
Channels,  formation  of  underground,  355 
Chara,  852,  854* 
(yharioo^>halu8j  660 
OAanaops,  687 
Cbazy  Group,  692 
CheiracanOiu$j  710 
Cheirodm,  731* 
Cheirotherium^  765 
OAetnirtM,  655,  664,  700 
Chdone,  807,  846 

Cheltenham,  mineral  waters  of,  351 
Chemical  analysis,  use  of  in  geological 

research,  191 
ChemnUzia^  753,  762 
Chemung  group,  704 
Chert  117, 168,  719.  738,  743 
Chesii  Bank,  formation  of,  485,  438 
Chester  Group.  750 
Chestnut,  fossil  forms  of,  838,  877 
ChiastoUte,  79 
Chlastolite  Slate,  122 
Chili,  vdoanio  action   in  (aeo  America, 

South),  216 
Chillesford  Beds,  873 
CSIksfiuera,  795 
China,  denudation  by  wind  in,  320;  loess 

of,  822 ;  coal-fields  of,  749 
Chitin,  609 
OftOon,  753 

Chlorides  at  volcauoes,  202,  229, 262 
Chlorine,  57. 85 
Chlorite,  81;  as  an  index  of  oltoration, 

107 
ChloritewMhist,  121, 126 
Cbloritio  Marl,  820 
CkcttHe^^  662,  722 
Chondriies,  662,  664 
Chanetetj  680,  696,  718,  723 
Chronology,  fossils  indicative  cf  geological, 

614 
Chrysolite,  67 
Cuioditet,  772* 
Cidons,  761, 773,  774*,  805 
Cincmnati  Group,  692 
CinfMmomum,  832,  845,  855^62*,  871 
Cinnamon,  early  forms  of,  832 
CiroumdenudatioQ,  hills  of,  924  , 

Cirques,  origin  of^  927 
Cimpodes,  earliest  forms  of,  664 
OMtiM,862 

Civet,  early  forms  of,  856 
Cladodw,  724 
C2a<2«mlofH  763 

Clastic  rocks,  102, 105, 103, 153 
Clastic  structure,  87 
Claihraria,  772 
CkUhrapUrU,  761 
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Clay,  absorbent  power  of  plastic,  299 

Clay,  origin  of,  81 

Clay-ironstone,  83, 116, 175 

Clay-rocks,  160,  161 

Clay-slate,  121, 126 ;  formation  of  by  meta- 
morphism,  304 

Cleavage,  121 ;  nature  of,  310,  521 ;  in- 
fluenced by  nature  of  the  took,  311; 
relation  to  foliation,  307,  579,  582,  586 

Cleidophortu,  665,  669* 

CUff-debris,  154 

CUmcicograptus,  663 

Climate,  geological  relations  of,  21 ;  influ- 
ence of  man  upon,  471 ;  affected  by  the 
sea,  426 ;  submarine,  421 ;  past  altema- 
nations  of,  21,  29 ;  indicated  by  fossils, 
613;  Palieozoic,  21;  Jurassic,  784; 
Cretaceous,  803 ;  Tertiary,  837,  869,  871, 
872;  proofs  of  gradual  refrigeration  of 
in  late  Tertiary  time,  872,  883 

Climatiw,  714 

Clinkstone,  139 

Clinometer,  509 

Clinton  Group,  692 

Cliona,  676 

Clut<mhyUumy  722 

Clouos,  formation  of,  329 

Clyde  shell-beds,  895 

Clymenia,  698 

Clypeus,  773 

C<»1,  kinds  of,  171;  mode  of  occurrence 
of,  720;  formation  of,  305,  490;  jointing 
of,  502;  altered  by  eruptive  rock,  178, 
573,  575 ;  alters  eruptive  rock,  576 ; 
efiiects  of  plication  on,  306,  520;  as- 
sociated with  fireclay,  490,  720;  with 
marine  limestones,  741, 745, 749 

Coal-measures,  737,  743 

Coal-seams,  persistence  of,  492;  contem- 
poraneous channels  in,  480,  483 

Coals  of  various  geological  ages,  as  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  714 ;  Carboniferous, 
720;  Permian,  756;  Triassic,  768; 
Juraissic,  792;  Crotaceous.  802,  828, 
834;  Eocene,  851;  Oligocene,  859,  861 ; 
Miocene,  868 

Coast-lines  of  the  continents,  41 ;  form  of 
as  an  index  of  depth  of  sea»  449 

Coblenzien,  702 

Cocco8teu$,  666,  698,  709*,  710 

Coddiodus,  724 

Cockroach,  early  form  of,  732 

CcelaeanthuSf  749 

OoBZowter,  696 

Coelenterates  as  fossils,  611 

Ccenites,  678 

CcenopiiheetUf  840 

Coleoptera  fossil,  732,  787,  798,  868 

Colloid  minerals,  61 

Colonies,  Barrande's  doctrine  of,  627,  849 
Ooloiado  Group,  832 
Colorado,  river  gorges  of,  378, 923 
Colorado,  subaerial  denudation  in  basin 


of  the,  321,  378,  922 ;  river  gozns  « 
ca&ons  of,  378,  923;  table-lands  o£  9SS 

Coloration  of  rocks  by  emptiTe  msaea 
573 

Columbia,  British,  Gretaoeoos  lociB  <^,831 

ComoieriSy  T7S* 

Compact  structure  of  rocks,  87,  88 

Compression   of  rocks,    314,    519,    747; 
effects  of  relief  from,  278,  309,  311,  314 

Comp^emffg,  832 

Comptofffudhusj  779 

ConchicoUtea,  6iS4 

Conchoidal  firacture,  91 

Concretionary  structure,  89,  487 

Concretions,  62,  89 

Condensation  of  water,  importance  of  k 
geology,  329 

Condroe,  psammiteB  de,  701 

Cdne  de  dkfeGUon,  280 

Cone-in-cone  structure,  313 

Cones,  volcanic,  214,  225,  243,  248,  258 

Confbnnable  strata,  599 

Congeria,  866,  874*,  876 

Congeiian  Stage,  876 

Conglomerate,  156 ;  assodaied  witii  avid- 
stone  rather  than  with  shale,  491 ;  oc- 
currence of  in  schist,  125;  racwnstaiMy 
of,  492 ;  pillars  of,  eroded  by  rain,  341 ; 
joints  in,  504 ;  volcanic,  163 

Conglomerated  structure,  87 

Conifen,  earliest  known  forms  of^  71^,  731 

ConioMuruBf  808 

Coniston  grits  and  flags,  684 ;  limestmie, 
670,684 

Conoeardiftm,  723* 

Canocoryphe,  649*,  651,  664 

Conodonts  of  Pander,  '666 

Conservative  action  in  geology,  816 

Contaot-metamorphism  (see  Meiamsr- 
phism) 

Contaotschiefer,  578 

Contemporaneity,  geological,  617 

Contemporaneous  eruptive  rocks,  535, 5CS 

Contemporaneous  veins,  90,  556 

Continental  conditions,  indications  cf,  711, 
757 

Continents,  grouping  of  the,  85 ;  aotiquitj 
and  permanence  of  the,  22,  35,  54, 28$, 
911;  intennittent  and  often  repeated 
elevation  of,  287,  912;  inlaml  aaad 
wastes  of,  325 

Contortion  (fee  Plication) 

Contraction,  terrestrial,  261,  274,  286, 913 

Contraction  of  rocks,  294,  319 

Ckmularia,  651*,  666,  724* 

Conns,  840,  841*,  855,  865 

Cooling,  secular,  of  globe,  286 

Copper,  native,  in  fossils,  453 

Copper  ores  in  Kupferschiefer,  751 

Coprolites,  169 

Corallian,  794 

Coralline  Crag,  873 

Coralline  OoUte,  794 

Coral  Bag,  79^ 
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Coral  reefs,  formation  of,  464 ;  argument 

from  as  to  subsidence,  282,  464 
Coral  rock,  167 ;  joints  in,  503 
Corals  as  fossils,  611 
a>r6tctt2a,866,875 
Chrbula,  795,  840*,  856 
Cordattes,  729, 731,  752 
Cordierite,  79 
Cormorant,  fossil,  881 
Combrash,  790,  792 
Comiferous  Gronp,  704 
Comstone,  112 
Comnbianite,  580 
Comtdites,  664,  682 
Conies,  origin  of,  927 
Corsite,  143 

Corundum,   67;   artificial    formation    of, 
802 

CaryddliB^  780* 

Corypkodouj  940 

Coseguina,  eruption  of,  217,  219 

Comnoceras  iAmm&nites),  791*,  793* 
Cosmogony,  6 

Cotopazi  (sM  Andes) 

Crag  depositB,  873 
Crane,  fossil,  881 

Crania,  665, 669*,  805 

Crannoges  in  peat  bogs,  460 

OraMoteOo,  847 

Crater,  voloanic,  198,  242 

Ciay-fiiBh,  geological  action  of,  455 

Gredneria,  803 

Orematopteris,  761 

Creo9aurus,  801 

Crests  of  mountains,  origin  of  forms  of, 
925 

Cretaceous  rooks,  metamorphosed,  834 

Cretaceous  System,  801 

Crevasses  in  glaciers,  404 

Cricket,  early  form  of,  732 

Crinoidal  limestone,  168,  722 

Crioeeras,  807,  808* 

OMtoOario,  803* 

CrocodUus,  832 ;  earliest  known  types  of, 
768,  776 

**  Crossed  Nicols,"  use  of  in  petrography, 
189 

Crostoplerygidm,  710 

CrotaloerinuB^  678 

Crumpling  of  strata,  519  (see  Plication) 

Crust  of  the  earth,  condition  of  first 
formed,  12;  oxidation  of,  80;  mean 
density  of,  42;  definition  of,  42;  tem- 
perature of,  45,  49,  55,  912;  thickness 
of,  52 ;  composition  of,  56,  57 ;  flexures 
of,  913 

Crust  of  weathered  rocks,  834 

CftuianOj  650 

Cryptoearis,  664 

Gryptoolastio  structure,  88 

Cryptocrystalline  structure,  87,  88 

Cryptomeriteif  792 

Crystalline  minerals,  60 

Oi^staUine  rooks,  110 


Crystalline  structure  of  rocks,  86,  103; 
production  of  in  stalactites,  limestones, 
&0.,  354 
Crystallites  {tee  also  Microlites),  99, 100, 
in  decomposing  glass,  333;  in  fused 
sandstone,  Ac,  575 
Crystallization  of  rocks,  experiments  in, 

291 
Cr3rBtals  in  rocks,  95 ;  indosures  in,  95 
CtefiacanthtUy  699,  725*,  732 
CtenodofUa,  651*,  665,  679* 
C^enodtM,  724 
Ctenoptyehiu$,  724,  732 
<*  Cuboides  beds,"  701 
OucidUBo,  697, 698*,  818,  844,  881 
CtMwZZeOa,  678 
Culm,  748 
ChinninghamiteB,  803 
Cupre$nnozylony  859 
Oupresaoerinidm,  696 
Chtpresstu,  786 
Cureulumida,  fossil,  775 
Currents,  tidal,  419 ;  ocean,  420, 434 ;  causo 

of,  421 
CwrionoiWj  097 
Curvature  of  rocks,  514, 913 
Custard-apple,  early  species  of,  838,  855 
''Cutters  ^  and  <* backs,"  502 
aOuupU,  712 

.<a,664 
aihina,  804,  860 
^athocrinw,  664,  696, 722*,  753 
(AfathophorOy  793 
OifaihophyUum,  664,  696, 721* 
^6e20,  664 
dyeadinocarpUBf  772 
Cyeadoideoj  772 
dyeadoipadix,  772 
Cycads,  fiossil,  761, 772, 804 
CydoB,  817 
CydodadUij  728 
CyMUes,  804 
^done  waves,  423 
CVeZonefius,  666 

Owsh^eris,  708,  715,  726.  757,  760 
dydostigma,  717,  736 
^dotUma,  859,  866 
"  ttu,  857 
841 

w,677* 
(^^phoeoma,  805 
ChfpriUif  840,  862,  881 
^press,  early  forms  of,  838,  866 
dyprioardta^  789 
Cypridinay  696,  697* 
Cypridinensohiefer,  696 
dyprina,  818,  844,  873,  896 
Cypns,  828 

ena,  790,  817,  840*,  856,  866 
696 

',  666,  698 
CjfrMheea,  Q5!i 

Qrstideans,  650, 664 ;  as  type-fossils,  615 
dyiUphylhmf  696 
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Cythere,  669,  737 

Cylherea,  820,  840,  85**,  855,  862,  896 

Dachflchiefer,  122 

Dachsteiii  Limestone,  769 

Dacite,  144 

Dacrytliertumt  856 

VactytoporOf  848 

Dadoxylon,  708,  730 

DaJco8auru9,  705 

Dakotah  Group,  832 

DalmaniUs,  689,  696 

Dalveen  Group,  671 

JJammarOf  834 

Damourite,  74 

Danian,  814,  823,  827,  835 

Danube,  mineral  matter  in  water  of,  366, 
370 ;  area  of  drainage,  444 ;  annual  dis- 
charge of  sediment  by,  444;  rate  of 
erosion  by,  444 ;  loess  of,  384 ;  growth  of 
delta  of,  390 

Daonella,  762 

DapediuSf  775 

Daphne,  862 

DcMomM,  846 

Dduyeepe,  755 

Davidia^  652 

Daujsonia,  754 

Day,  change  in  length  of  the,  during  the 
geological  past,  13,  20 

Dead  Sea,  oomposition  of  water  of,  398 ; 
chemistry  of,  399;  saline  deposits  otf 
111,399;  asphalt  of,  173 

Deccan  "  trans,"  258,  831 

Dedivity  and  denudation,  921 

Decomposition  products,  107, 123, 161 

Deer,  fossil,  868,  872,  875 

Deformation  of  internal  parts  of  rocks,  157, 
311,  521 

Veinoceras,  843* 

Deinoceras  Beds,  853 

Deinocerata,  characters  of,  842 

Deiaosaurs,  earliest  forms  of,  763,  778 ;  the 
most  gigantic  forms  of  life,  779, 801 

Deinothenum,  863,  864*,  871 

Delessite,  82 

Delta,  formation  of  in  lakes,  385,  393;  in 
the  sea,  388 ;  burial  of  organisms  in,  605 

Dendritic  marlcings,  70 

Dendrocrinus,  650 

JDendrograplttSj  667 

Denmark,  progress  of  dunes  of,  324 ;  peat 
mosses  of,  459;  shell  mounds  of,  909; 
Cretaceous  rocks  of,  828 ;  boulder  drift 
o^  890 

Density,  alteration  of  distribution  of  ter- 
restrial, 275 

DefUalium,  819,  878.  897 

Denudation  by  wind,  320, 321 ;  by  solvent 
action  of  rain,  332 ;  subacrial,  441 ; 
rate  of,  444;  unequal  in  its  progress, 
348,  446 ;  exaggerated  ideas  of  marine, 
447 ;  rate  of  marine,  447 ;  marine  com- 
pared with  subaerial,  448 ;  final  resulis 


of  marine,  a  plain.  449;  affiscted  bf 
subterranean  movementa,  288, 448, 911, 
912 ;  influence  of  upon  Uie  oooftoon  of 
the  land,  911,  921 

Deozidation,  by  organio  matter  of  ntn, 
332 

Deposition  connected  with  subsideDee, 
288 ;  synchronous  and  coequal  with  d^ 
nndation,  451 ;  vast  extent  ol^  451 ;  oob- 
ditions  of  indicated  by  natoie  of  stnta, 
475 

Depression  (see  Subsidence) 

Deserts,  sand  dunes  oi,  323,  325 

Desiccation,  effects  of,  319, 327, 395 ;  some- 
times caused  by  cutting  down  foiats 
454 

Desiccation  cracks,  485 

Desmosite,  578 

Destructive  action  in  geology,  316, 452 

Detrital  rooks,  102 

Deyillien  (Systime),  658 

Dentrification.  99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 293 : 
may  arise  from  meteorio  action,  333 

Devonian  system,  693, 695 ;  origin  of  nans* 
699 ;  Devonian  and  Old  B^  fiandstcoB 
typei^  union  of,  704, 718 

Dew  removes  impurities  fix»a  the  air,  331 

Diabase,  145,  146 

Diabase-aphanite,  145 

Diabase-porphyrite,  146 

Diadema,  773,  805* 

DiaUage,  76 

Diallage  rock,  149 

DioMtopora,  723,  793 

Diatom  earth  or  oosee,  168,  461 

DiceUograpltUj  663 

Diceras,  797 

DicenUherium,  869 

Dichdbune,  841,  857 

Dichodon,  841, 857 

Diehograptm,  658 

Dichroism,  79, 190 

Dichroite,  79 

Dicotyledons,  earliest  forma  of^  803, 832 

Dioranograptus,  663* 

Dietyocarit,  664 

Dictyonema,  658 

Dictyonema  Fchist,  658 

DictjfopUris,  733 

Dictyoocylont  735 

Videlvhy$,  846 

DidymatpiSj  712 

DidymoarapUu,  663* 

Diester  Sandstone  (Neooomianl  828 

Diheiocephdlw,  649*,  651 

Diluvial  deposits,  883 

Diluvium,  888 

Dimetian  rocks,  643 

Dimorphodon^  778 

VinicMhyM,  705,  710 

JHncbtdw,  691 

DiomiteB,  772 

Diopside,  artificial  fozmaticm  of,  300, 901 

Diorite,  143 ;  bosses  of,  545 
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DiospyroBf  846 

Dip  of  strata,  509 ;  obsenration  cf,  510  ; 

ueoeptive  appearanoes  of,  510 ;  quaqua- 
venal,  511 
Diphya  Limestone,  800 
JDipiaeanthWj  710 
Diplaoodon  Beds,  853 
DiploffraptuBt  663* 
IHplcptenu,  710 
Diphpus,  841 
Diplctawnuy  808 
Dipteronatus,  765 
Dipt^rm,  709* 
Dipyre  Slate,  122 
Dirt  beds,  796 

nUeina,  650*,  651,  665,  669*.  723,  795 
DUeinocariB^  664,  670 
DiBcite9,  724 
Diteoideoy  804 
I>if0OKittrtM,81O 
DiBintegration  from  rapid  daily  changes  of 

temperatore,   319,   325;    from   solyent 

action  of  rain,  332,  334 ;  produces  deep 

aoeuroulations  of  rotted  rock,  338,  453 
Dislocations  of  the  earth's  crost,  or  Eanlts 

(which  see),  315,  522 
Distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  283 
Diihyroearis,  724 
Ditroite,  138 
Ditrupa,  849 
Dog,  early  forms  of,  856 
Dogger,  793,  799 
Dogwood,  early  forms  of,  832 
Dolerite,  148 ;  weathering  of,  76 
JMiehotaurus,  808 
Dclichasoma,  754 

Dolinas  in  limestone  districts,  355,  830 
Dolomite,  83,  114,  755;   origin    of,  304, 

399 ;  Devonian,  704  ;  Carboniferous,  719 ; 

Permian,  751 ;  Triassio,  769 
Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  English  Trias, 

486,  493,  759,  765 
Dolomitization,  115,  304, 720,  738 
Dolphin,  early  forms  of,  865,  875 
Doroaiheriumj  869,  880 
Dormouse,  early  forms  of,  856 
Dorsetshire,  landslips  of,  357 
DoryoardaUe$f  745 
Dover,  Stmit  of,  438 
Down  ton  Sandstone,  682 
Drainage-basins,  influence  of  permeability 

of  locka  in,  upon  discharge  of  rivers, 

359,  361 ;  character  of  river  water  in, 

dependent  upon  chemical  composition  of 

rocks,  364 
Drainage  lines,  permanence  of,  922 
Dranse,  glacier^mmed  river  of,  369 
Dre^Meno,  866 
Dremotheriumj  856,  878 
Drepanodouy  SU90 
Drierocerat,  868 
Drift,   glacial,   888;   contorted   beds  of, 

891 
PromaUieriuniy  763 


Droughts  in  relation  to  springs  and  rivers, 

359 
Druid  stones,  342 
Drums  of  boulder  clay,  889 
Dnisy  cavities,  62,  95, 131,  593 
Vryandra,  855,  862 
DryandroideSf  855 
DrycHestet^  801 
Dryopitiiecus,  864* 
Danes,  155;  formation  of,  322;  progress 

of,  324 ;  arrest  of  by  planting  pines,  3?4, 

456;  and  by  sond-carex,  456 
Dunite,  151 

Dura  Den  beds,  711,  716 
Durance,  slope  of  the,  363 ;  mineral  matter 

in  water  of,  370 
Dust,  in  the  air,  31;  erosion  by  wind* 

driven,  320;  growth  of,  321;  showers, 

325 
Dyas  system,  750 
Dykes,  volcanic,  105,  213,  223,  247, 553, 

858 

Eagle,  fossil,  881 

Eagle-stones,  175 

Earth,  density  of,  8,  42,43 ;  form  and  size 
of,  11 ;  movements  of,  13 ;  crust  of  (tee 
Crust) ;  stability  of  axis  of,  15 ;  eccen- 
tricity of  orbit  of,  23 ;  composition  and 
pressure  of  interior  of,  44 ;  internal  heat 
of,  45,  55 ;  condition  of  interior  of,  49 ; 
age  of,  54 

Earth  pUlars  eroded  by  rain,  841 

Earthquakes  defined,  266;  waves,  267; 
velocity  of,  267 ;  duration  of^  268 ;  in- 
fluenced by  structure  of  terrestrial  crust, 
268;  areas  afiected  by,  269;  depth  of 
source,  269 ;  geological  effects  of,  271 ; 
distribution  oft  273;  destroy  marine 
organisms,  607 ;  considered  as  evidence 
of  liquidity  of  earth's  interior,  50 ;  origin 
of,  273 ;  most  frequent  in  winter,  274 

Earthworm  assists  in  the  formation  of 
vegetable  soil,  389, 341,  454 

Earthy  condition  of  rooks,  91 

Eekifuibriwtu,  773,  804 

JSts&inooontw,  804,  805* 

Echinocory$,  823 

Eohinoderms  as  fossils,  611 

Echinoids,  fossil,  in  relation  to  the  theory 
of  development,  625 ;  survival  of  from 
Cretaceous  time,  804 

EcMnMplhmriUe,  664 

Ecliptic,  obliquity  of,  as  a  geological 
factor,  15 

Eelogite,  125 

Ecuador,  volcanic  action  in,  218 

jE<ifnond»a,723,753 

Efflorescences  of  arid  soils,  327 

Egeln  Beds  (Olisooene),  860 

Egvpt,  periodical  floods  of,  359 

Eifel,  volcanic  phenomena  of,  202,  207, 
209,  216,  235,  244, 245, 560 ;  gas  springs 
of,  202,  235 ;  crater  lakes  of,  240,  243 

3  P 
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EifdIieD,  702 
ElsBoUte,  78 

Elasmoaaurua^  810 

Elateridx,  fossil,  775,  787 

Elbe,  ratio  of  discharge  to  rainfall,  361 ; 
mineral  matter  removed  by,  366,  370 

Elephant  as  a  type-fossil.  616 

Elephas,  871*.  872,  891,  906 

Elevation  (see  Upheaval) 

Elevation  craters,  240 

Elk,  Canadian,  898 ;  Irish,  906,  907 

Mipeooephalus,  649*,  651 

Elm,  early  forms  of,  829, 838,  868,  871 

JClonichthySy  740 

Elotherium,  869 

Elton  Lake,  composition  of  water  of,  398 ; 
chemistry  of,  399 

Eluvium,  a  name  proposed  for  suboerial 
accumulations  in  titu,  322 

El  van,  136,  553 

Embryonic  development  and  palseonto- 
logioal  history,  624 

Emys,  832,  857 

J^ioZiomM,  811,840 

Enchodui,  807 

Encrinital  Limestone,  168 

Enerinufvs^  664 

Eiusrinus,  761.  762* 

EndoceraSf  668 

Endomorphs,  61 

Engulfment  of  streams  by  collapse  of  roofs 
of  caverns,  356 

Enhydriodmy  880 

Enstatite,  76 

Entdodon,  856 

EntomiSf  664^669,  697* 

Eocene,  definition  of  term,  836  ;  division 
of  the  geological  record,  838 

Eohippua,  842 

Eohyus,  842 

Eophyton,  649,  658 

Eopteris,  662 

Eosaurus,  749 

EoMorpitu,  732* 

Eozoofif  638 

Ephemera^  710 

Epiasttr,  828 

Epidote,  79 :  as  an  index  of  aUoratiou,  107 

Epigenc  action,  196,  316 

Eppelsheim,  bone-sand  of,  866,  876 

Epsomites,  313 

Equatorial  current,  421 

Equinoxes,  precession  of,  14 

Equi9eiites,  752,  786 

FAiuisetum,  760,772,  817 

Equus  (see  Horse),  872;  na  a  typu-foissil, 
616 

Ennnys,  649*,  651 

Erosion,  experiments  in,  371  ;  contempo- 
raneous, 480 ;  by  wind,  320 ;  by  rivers, 
371 ;  by  glaciers,  413 ;  by  the  sen,  426 

Erratic  blocks,  154,  412,  890,  892  :  de- 
ceptive, 413 


Eruptive  rocks,  129 ;  considered  as  part  of 
the  earth's  crust,  534;  relatire  s^gw  <^^ 
536 ;  characters  of,  5^ 

ErviUia^Sei 

Eryma,  789 

J5^ii,789 

Escarpments  may  originate  waterfallB) 
875 

■ J  origin  of,  927 

Essential  minerals,  61 

Eskers,  892 

Estheria,  697*,  715,  724,  732, 762* 

Estuaries,  bars  of,  387 

fitampes.  Sables  d*,  858 

Etna,  phenomena  of,  198,  209,  210.  212, 
213,  214,  222,  228,  229,  230,  231.  232. 
248 

EuealyptoerinuSf  664 

EuecUyplus,  838,  855 

Ettchilus,  856 

EuehirosauruSt  754 

Eueladia,m4: 

EwyctuBy  790 

Eulysite,  151 

Eumnphalw,  666,  679*,  697,  723,  724* 

Euphcherioy  732 

Eurite,  125, 135 

Europe,  mean  height  of,  36 ;  great  plain  d, 
40;  coast  line  of,  41;  onoe  united  to 
Africa,  35 ;  once  partially  disjoined  frm 
Asia,  35,  40;  basalt-plateaux  of,  258, 
261 ;  sand-dunes  of,  324,  325 ;  tena- 
rossa  of  south-eastern,  338 ;  riTer- floods 
of,  359;  river  water  of,  365:  fonstt 
greater  volume  of  rivers  of^  384 ;  ooasi 
alluvia  of,  387;  delta  formationa  o^ 
389,  390 ;  abundant  lakes  of  northan, 
391 ;  PalAozoic  geography  of,  657,  685^ 
694,  704,  706.  736,  751 ;  Mesonnc  gec^ 
graphy  of,  764,  767,  784,  786,  802,  814, 
824 ;  Tertiary  geography  ot  835,  837, 
845, 848, 854^  861, 870,  877 :  Post-tertiary 
geography  of,  883 ;  gladation  of,  ^5 

EuryUpts^  749 

EurynotM,  726* 

Eurypterus,  664,  693,  697*,  710,  72i 

Eurytherium,  856 

EtUhaoanthus,  714 

Evaporation,  relation  of  to  ratnfiaJl  and 
river-discharge,  360 

Evolution,  bearing  of  pal»ontology  opcD, 
623 ;  slow  and  unequal  advance  of.  619l 
626 

Excentricity  of  terrestrial  orbit|  14,  23 

Exogyra,  774. 778*,  805,  806* 

Exogyra   cclumba  province  (CretaceonsX 

Expansion  of  rocks,  284,  291,  319 
Experimental  geology,  importance  oi^  289- 

examples  of,  371,  427 
Explosions,  volcanic,  206,  215,  218,  240; 

velocity  of  shock  of,  267 
Eztraerinus,  773,  774* 
Exudation  veins,  90 
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FiAviaria^  850 
Fairy-stones  of  Scotland,  488 
**  Fakes,"  158 

False  bedding,  477 
Faluns  of  Tonraine,  865 

Fbmmenien,  701 

Fanlt-iock,  157.  524 

Faults,  inclination  of,  524;  reversed,  525, 
526,  746 ;  connection  of,  with  folds,  526, 
746,  913,  916 ;  throw  of;  526 ;  hade  of, 
316,  524:  heave  of,  528;  variations  in 
effects  of,  527 ;  dip-,  527 ;  strike-,  527, 
528 ;  trough-,  532 ;  step-,  532 ;  dying 
out  of,  530 ;  groups  of,  531 ;  detection 
and  tracing  of,  532 ;  slipping  of  sides  of. 
592;  successive  opening  of,  594;  as 
receptacles  of  mineral  veins,  595;  in- 
fluence of  on  surface,  916;  origin  of, 
315 

Foicicularia^  873* 

Faaeidlaria,  828,  865 

Favontes,  663.  696 

Faxoe  Gbalk,  828,  835 

Feel  of  rocks,  93 

FdU,  864,  875 

Felsite,  Felstone,  135, 136 ;  with  columnar 
structure,  508 

Felsitic  ground  mass,  102, 104, 135 

Felsophyre,  90 

Felspars,  70, 130 ;  artificially  formed,  300 

Felspathio  composition,  90 

Felstone  (see  Felsite) 

FeneeUUoj  655,  665.  753 

Ferns,  oldest  known,  662 

Ferrite,  107 

Ferrous  Carbonate,  88.  116,  175 ;  produc- 
tion and  oxidation  of,  350 

Ferrous  Oxide,  oxidation  of,  332,  333 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  decomposition  of  in 
natural  waters,  350 

Ferruginous  deposits,  174 

Feuerstein,  117 

Fibrous  strncturo,  88 :  in  calcite,  353 ;  in 
calcedony,  354 ;  artificially  superinduced 
in  glass,  301 

Fieus,  845,  860. 862 

Field  work  in  geology.  176 

Fig-tree,  fossil,  803,  839,  855,  871,  804 

Fiwbriati  (Ammonites),  784 

«  Findlige  "  (erratic  blocks),  412 

Fir,  fossil,  868,  875 

Fire-clay,  160;  relation  of  to  coal,  490; 
origin  of,  720,  721 

Fire-damp,  escape  of  from  coal,  306 

Fire  weUs,  236 

"  Fim,"  or  snow  ice,  110 

Firths  or  Fjords,  origm  of,  283 

Fishes,  earliest  remains  of,  666,  681,  705; 
sudden  destruction  of,  6()7, 716 

Fiaaility,  kinds  of  in  rodcs,  476 

Fissures,  315,  522,  591 ;  caused  by  earth- 
quakes, 271 ;  connection  of  ydcanio 
vents  with,  210,  212,  221 

Fissure-volcanoes,  197,  255,  261,  564 


Fiords  (tee  Firths) 

FUxbeOariay  mSi 

Flagstone,  158 

Flame,  coloration  of  as  a  test  of  minerals. 

193 
Flammenmergel,  829 
Flanders,  sand-dunes  of,  324 
Fleckschiefer,  123,  578 
Flexures  of  terrestrial  crast,  514,  913 ;  in- 
fluence of  on  8cenei7,  923 
Flint,  66,  117.   168;    formntion  of,  488, 
804;     connection    of    with    siliceous 
organisms,  469,  804 
FUnty  slate,  117, 161 
Flinty  structure,  87 
Floe-ice,  111,  424 
Flood-plains  of  rivers,  883 
Floods,  volume  of  in  rivers,  360 ;  relation 
of  to  j^rmeability  of  drainage-basins, 
359 ;    increase   scour  of  rivers,   368 ; 
seasonal    and    occasional,    359;    from 
melting  snows,  403 
Flora  (Me  Plants) 
Florida,  coast-bars  of;  387 
Fluorine,  57,  84 ;  influence  of  in  sublima- 
tion, 293 ;  facilitates  some  precipitates, 
302 ;    possible   cooperation   of  iu    the 
crystallization  of  granite,  302 
Fluorides,  84 
Fluorito  (Fluor  spar),  84 
Fhutra^%50 

Fluvio-mariue  series  (Isle  of  Wight),  856 
Fluxion-structure  in  rocks,  88,  104,  135 ; 
artifically  produced  in  solid  lead  and 
iron,  313 
Flysch,  830,  838, 851 
Foliated  rocks,  joints  in,  508 
Foliated  structure,  88 
Foliation,  88, 118 ;  production  of,  307,  541, 
578,  581 ;  coincidence  of  with  cleavage, 
307,  579,  582,  586 ;   local  development 
of,  541,  578,  581 
Folkestone  Beds,  818 
Fontainebleau,  Gr^  dc,  858 
Footprints  in  strata,  485 
Foraminifera  as  rook-builders,  838 
Foraminiferal  ooze,  167,  463 
Forests  affect  rainfall,  454,  457,  472 ;  pro- 
tective   influence    of,  457;    effects   of 
destruction  of,  457 ;  submerged,  900 
Forest-bed  group,  874;  undisturbed  con- 
dition of  below  contorted  drift,  889 
Foredt  marble,  785,  792;  false  bedding  in, 

479 
Fort  Benton,  sub-group,  832 
Fort  Pierre,  sab-group.  832 
Fossllization,  conditions  of,  608 
Fossils,  definition  of  term,  603;  entomb- 
ment  of,    604;    relative   value   of  in 
geology,  610 ;'  uses  of  in  ceology.  612 ; 
mark  changes  in  phyidcal  geography, 
612,  741;  mark  traces  of  former  land- 
surfiioes,  612;  lakes,  612;  sea  bottoms, 
613 ;  variations  in  character  of  water, 
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613;    proximity  of  land,  613;   fonner 
rliinotes,  613;  upheaval,  276;  as  guides 
to  geological  chronology,  614,  631 ;  may 
prove  inveriion  of  strata,  616;  prove 
lapse  of  interval  between  strata,  620, 
632 ;  succession  of  as  a  measure  of  geo- 
logical time,  55 ;    as  guides  to  strati- 
gitkphical  classificatioD,  500,  622,  632; 
suooession  of    influenced   by   physical 
conditions,  623 ;  subsequent  alterations 
of  into  casts,  610;  deformation  of,  301, 
312;    occurrence  of  in  altered  rocks, 
304 
Fox,  fossil,  875,  898,  906 
Fox  Hills  Group,  832 
Foyaite.  138 
Fracture  of  rocks,  91 
Fragmental  rocks,  102, 153 
France,  sand  dunes  of,  323 ;  river  floods 
of,  359;  river  terraces  of,  383;   river- 
mouths  of,  389 ;  local  metamorphism  in, 
581 ;  Cambrian  rocks  in,  658 ;  Silarian, 
690 ;  Devoniau,701. 703 ;  Carboniferous, 
745;      Permian,     758;     Trias,     767; 
Jurassic,  796 ;  Cretaceous,  824 ;  Eocene, 
847;    OUgooene,   858,    861;   Miocene, 
865;  Pliocene,  876;   Pleistocene,  898; 
palieolithic  gravels  and  caverns,  908 
Frasnien,  701 
Fresh   water,  destructive   effects   of  on 

marine  fauna,  607 
Fre^-vrater  limestone,  167 
Freestone,  158 

Friable  condition  of  rooks,  91 
Frog,  early  species  of,  868 
Frost,    influence  of   on   river  transport, 

368 ;  effects  of  on  soils,  rocks,  &c.,  401 
Frozen  rivers  and  lakes,  geological  action 

of,  401 
Fruchtschiefer,  123,  580 
Fucoids,  fossil,  649,  658, 662 
Fulgurites  or  lightning  tubes,  319 
Fuller's  earth,  161 
FuUei's-earth  Group,  792 
Fumaroles,  229 
Fundy,  bore  in  Bay  of,  420;  destruction  of 

fish  in  Bay  of,  607 
Fusibility  of  minerals,  relative  order  of 

not  always  followed  in  nature,  99,  295 
Fusion,  effect  of  in  expanding  rocks,  284 ; 
a  lesult  of  rock-crushing,  291 ;  experi- 
ments in,  292,  294,  295 ;  artificial  and 
natural  compared,  295;   rarely   anhy- 
drous, 297 ;  observed  in  blocks  in  tuffii, 
574 
FusuLina,  722 
FwM,  793,  806,  840,  841»,  855,  873,  881 

Gabbro,  64, 149 
Gaj  Group  (Tertiary),  869 
Gmeocerdo,  850 
Oalerites,  804,  805* 
GdUfftes,  783 
GaleihyJax,  856 


Galiicia,  naphtha  springs  of,  236 
GangamopieriB,  771 

Ganges,    periodical    floods   of    the,    339: 
mineral  matter  in  water  of,  370;  drlta 
of,  390;  area  of  basin,  444;  annoftl  dia- 
charge  of  sediment,  444 ;  rate  of  eroteioii, 
444 
Gannistor,  160,  737,  741 
Garbenschiefer,  123 
Garnet,  79 ;  produced  by  metamorphisiii  in 

limestone  shale,  578 
Gamet-olivine-rock,  151 
Garnet-rock,  125 

Garonne,  mineral  matter  in  water  of,  370 
Gas  inclusions  in  rocks,  96,  98 
Gas-springs,  235 

GKis-spurts,  traces  of  among  strata,  486 
Gasoony,  sand^iunes  of,  323 
Gases  from  volcanoes,  198,  201,  235 
Oaudryina,  803* 
Gault,  814,  818,  825,  828, 829 
GavialU,  850 

Gaylussite,  formation  of  in  bitter  lakes,  400 
GazeUa,  879;  fossil  fiums  of,  872 
Gedinnien,  702 
GeZoetw,856 
Genessee  Group,  705 
Geneva,  Lake  of  (see  Lake  Geneva) 
Geognosy,  4, 30 
Geographical  distribution  of  plaiitB  and 

animals,  618 
Geological  action  may  have  been  famieriy 

more  vigorous,  19, 21, 195 
Geological  Congrefis,  International,  635 
Gkologioal  nomenclature,  635,  784 
Geologiced  record,  subdivision  of  by  fosBils, 
616,  622,  631 ;  imperfection  o^  3,  619, 
634,648;  causes  of  gaps  in,  621 
Geological  Society  of  London,  founded,  6 
Geological  structure,  influence  of  in  land- 
sculpture,  922 
Geology,  aim  of,  1,  6;  reveals  no  iraoe  of 
the  beginning  of  things,  6;   Gosinioil 
aspects  of,  6;  Dynamical,  195;  £z|)eri- 
mental,  289;  Geotectonio  or  Stroetiual, 
474;  Palteontological,  603;   Pbyaiogi^ 
phical,  910 ;  Stratigraphical,  631 
Georgian  rocks,  660 

(Germany,  Archiean  rooks,  644 ;  Oambrian, 
658,  691 ;  Silurian,  691 ;  Devonian,  701 : 
Carboniferous,  747;  Permian   o*  Dyas, 
756;  Trias,  767;   Jurassic,  798;    Cre- 
taceous, 828;  Oligocene,  859;  Miocene, 
866 ;  Pliocene,  876 ;  Glaciation  of,  8d6, 
897 
QerviJlliay  762, 774 
Geyserite,  117 
Geysirs,  236 

"Giants'  Kettles,''  415,  888 
QUherttoennWy  722 
Giraffe,  fbssil  fotnis  of,  872,  878 
GiveUen,  702 

Glacial   action,    Pre-Cambrian  Q\    656; 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  (?),  707,  716;  Pap. 
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mian,  751,  755;   Eocene,  851;   PleiB- 
tooene,  883 

Glacial  deiritas,  414»  415 

Glacial  Period,  history  o^  883 ;  iafluance  of 
upon  mammalian  fauna  of  Uie  globe,  894 ; 
limits  of,  902 ;  second  glaciation  o(  892 ; 
still  exists  in  Norway,  &o.,  902 

Glaciers,  formation  of,  408 ;  motion  of,  403 ; 
advance  and  retieat  of,  406 ;  of  the  first 
order,  406 ;  of  the  second  order,  406 ;  re- 
oemeuted  (remanUs),  407;  geological 
work  of,  408 ;  transport  by,  408 ;  ponding 
back  of  rivers  by,  369 ;  former  greater 
extent  of,  413, 884 ;  erosion  bv,  413,  418, 
885 ;  of  the  present  time  are  descendants 
of  those  of  Ice  Age,  884,  887, 894 

Glacier-ice,  nature  of,  110 

Glaoi^res  or  ice-caves,  346 

Glamisoh,  inversion  oi,  518 

Glass,  a  product  of  ftision,  293;  lower 
density  of,  293,  294;  contraction  of  in 
cooling,  295 ;  meteoric  decomposition  of, 
833 

Glassy  or  vitreous  minerals,  60 ;  rocks,  99, 
104 

Glauconite,  82,  159 ;  formed  off  Carolina, 
82 ;  as  an  agent  in  fossilization,  610 

Olauconitic  strata,  802 

Qlaueanome,  669,  723 

OUieheniOj  803 

Glengariff  grits,  717 

Glens,  suMbBrial  origin  of,  283 

Glimmer  (mica),  73 

GMfigerina,  803* 

Globigerinarooze,  167 

GlobuHtes,  101 

Olo88opteri8,  749 

QloMozamites,  772 

Glutton  {Oulo),  875,  891, 906 

Olyptarea,  655 

OljffpUeuBj  797 

OlyptoerinuBt  664 

Olyplodendron,  662 

Olffptolasmus,  710 

QlypUiUpUy  710 

O^ptoponuw,  710 

Olyptottrobus,  862,  870* 

Gneiss,  124, 126;  Archiean,  637 ;  Silurian, 
585,  672 ;  relation  of  to  granite,  308, 587 

Goldau,  landslip  at,  858 

GomphoeeroB,  686,  698 

G<miatter,  821 

OoniatUea,  698, 721,  724, 725* 

Chniomyaf  792 

OaniopholiB,  T76,  808 

GkmtopAora,  665,  679* 

Gosau  Beds  (Cretaceous),  830 

Gourd,  early  forms  of,  888 

Graham's  I^and,  a  submarine  volcano,  250, 
255 

Orammywia,  678,  697 

Granite,  petrographical  characters  of,  103, 
131 ;  order  of  appearance  of  minerals  in, 
295;  passage  of  into  felsite  and  vitreous 


porphyry,  134;  relations  of  to  gneiss, 
308,  5iB7;  depth  of  origin,  97;  tempe- 
rature of  consolidation,  296;  formed 
under  pressure,  297,  540;  influence  of 
fluorine  in  crystallization  of,  295,  302; 
aquo-igneous  origin  of,  296 
Granite  (continued)^  Geotectonic  characters 
of. — ^bosses,  539;  veins,  552,  557;  rela- 
tions to  surrounding  rocks,  541 ;  some- 
times schistose,  557;  occasionally  itself 
of  metamorphic  origin,  544 ;  connection 
with  volcanic  rocks,  544 ;  actual  exposure 
at  the  surface,  the  result  of  enormpus 
denudation,  540,  917 

Weathering  of,  178,  335;  absoibont 


power  of  for  water,  299 

Granitite,  134 

Granitoid  structure,  89, 130 

Granophyre,  90 

GranmaiKnystalline  structure,  87 

Granular  structure,  88 

Granulite,  125, 126, 134 

Graphite,  63, 173,  639 

Graptolites  as  type-fossils,  615 ;  of  Silurian 
system,  663,  667 

GraptdUikw  (Monograptus),  663 

Gravel,  155 

Great  Basin  of  North  America,  327,  395 

Great  Oolite,  792 

Great  Salt  Lake  (see  Salt  Lake,  Great) 

Greece,  Pliocene  deposits  of,  878 

Green,  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  92 

Greenland,  effects  of  frost  in,  401 ;  glaciers 
of,  404,  416,  417;  Cretaceous  rocks  of, 
808,  831 ;  Tertiary,  868 

Gbeen  River  Group,  853 

Greensand,  159 

Greensand,  Lower,  818;  Upper,  819 

Green  slates  and  porphyries  of  Lake  Dis- 
trict, 670 

Greenstone,  142, 148  (tee  Diorite) 

Grte,158 

Grte  bigarr^,  767 

Gr^  des  Vosges,  758 

Oreadya,  774 

ChreviUea,  845 

Grey  Chalk,  820 

Greywacke,  159 

Greywacke-slate,  160 

"  Grey  Wethers,"  158,  333,  342 

GHffiihideSt  724 

Grit,  158 

Giound-ice,  in,  402,  425 

Ground-mass  of  roclra,  87,  90,  101, 104 

Ground-swell,  effects  of,  422 

Group  or  stage,  defined,  635 

Grundmorane,  411,  417,  888 

Gryllacrisj  732 

Gfiphaa,  774,  776* 

Gryphite  Limestone,  774 

Guano,  169,  471 

Gulf-stream,  characters  of,  27;  influence 
of,  426 

Gum-trees,  fossil  (tee  Enoalyptus),  838, 855 
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Gunpowder,  eiperiments  on  ydocity  of 
shock  from  ezplosioa  of,  267 

Gypseous  composition  of  rocks,  90 

Gypsum,  84, 115 ;  beds  and  veins  of,  487  ; 
absorbent  power  of,  299 ;  decomposed  by 
organic  matter  in  water,  832 ;  precipi- 
tated by  calcium  carbonate,  899,  400; 
found  at  volcanic  vents,  285 ;  deposits  of 
various  geological  ages — Silurian,  661, 
692,  693 ;  Devonian,  704 ;  Permian,  751, 
757 ;  Triassic,  759,  765 ;  Jurassic,  800 ; 
Eocene,  851 :  Oligocene,  859,  861 ;  Mio- 
cene, 869;  Pliocene,  870,  877 

Gypskeuper,  768 

"Gyps  lacustre"  and  "Gyps  marin'*  of 
Paris  basin,  851,  859 

GyracarUhua,  732 

Gyrocercu,  698 

Chfrodes^  882 

Gfyrogonite%y  856 

Gyrolepis,  763 

Hade  ofFaults,  316,  524 

HadrosaunUf  811 

HsBmatite,  67, 116 

Hail,  formation  of,  329;  effects  of,  402 

Hdkea,  870* 

HcUeyomiBf  840 

HaUotUy  881 

HdUiherium,  878 

HaUeflinta,  128 

HdUmia,  728 

Hidyntes,  664 

Hamilton  Group,  704 

Hamites,  807,  809* 

Hampshire  basin,  844 

HaplopJUebiumf  732 

Hardness  of  minerals  and  rooks,  62, 91 ;  and 

softness  in  relation  to  weathering,  834 
Hare,  early  forms  of,  868 
Harlech  rocks,  654 
Harpes,  673 

HarpoceroB  (Ammonite8)y  786,  789,*  791* 
Harz,  metamorphism  in  the,  578,  703 
Hastings  Sand,  817 
Haughtoniaf  657 
Hauyne,  78,  96 
Hawaii,  volcanoes  of,  211,  222,  223,  225, 

228,281,  245,254,266 
Hay  Fell  Flags,  684 
Hazel,  fossil,  868,  875 
"  Head  "  or  brick-earth,  340 
Headon  Beds,  357 
Heat,  effects  of  in  expanding  rocks,  284 ; 

sources  of  hypogene,  289 ;  experiments 

in  the  effects  of  on  rocks,  293 ;   affects 

capillarity    of    rocks,    299;    increases 

solvent  power  of  water,  800 
Heavy  Spar,  84 
Hedera,  849 

Hedgehog,  early  forms  of,  841 
Heersien  (Syst^me),  849 
Hclderberg  formation  (lower),  692 ;  (upper), 

705 


HeUmdhaMer^  696 

HelieoeercUf  807 

Helicotoma,  666 

HelialUea,  668 

Helix,  857,  866,  875,  898 

HeUadotherium,  863*,  872 

Helvetian  Stage,  868 

Hemiaspis,  664 

Hemiasterj  804 

Hemibos^SSO 

Hemioomnite$f  664 

Bemijftedina,  773 

Uemtpneuftett  804 

Hemisphere,  Southern,  oxceas  of  deusitj 

in,  12,  43 
Hempstead  Beds,  856 
Herculaneum,  destruotiou  of,  233 
Hesbayan  mud,  887,  897,  898 
HesperomUy  811,  812* 
Beterooetus,  866 
Heterohyui,  840 
HeterojSiyUi  (Ammonites),  784 
Hettangien,  798 
HexaerinuBj  700 
Hexaprotodont  880 
Hickory,  fossil  forms  of,  804,  871 
High-water  mark,  419 
HiUs  of  circumdenndation,  924 
Hils  QOonglomerat  and  Thon),  828 
Himalayas   (tee   India),   height    of,   98; 

snow  line  of  the,  4(^;  ancient  slacien 

of,  901 
HimafUoptenu,  682 
Bipparion,  871* 
Hm>otherium,  866,  876 
Btppothoa,  665 
Bippwritesy  806,  807* 
Hippuritic   province    of  iho    Gretaocoas 

rocks  of  Europe,  814,  826,  830 
Bippuritidm  as  type-foflsils  for  (^retaoeonfl 

rooks,  806 
Hippohyw,  880 
Bippopodium,  774,  776* 
Bippopotamodon,  880 
Bippopotamua,  fosdl,  865,  872,  891,  905 
Buiiodermoy  657 
Hoang-Ho,  area  of  basin  of,  444 ;  annual 

discharge  of  sediment,  444 
Hoar-frost  removes  impurities  fxton  the 

air,  331 
Hog,  first  appearance  of,  864 
Bolaster,  804 
Boleetyous,  793 
Holland,   osdllationa  of  level    in,    281; 

sand-dunes  of,  324 ;  delta-formation,  3S9 
Bolopaa,  666 
BoU^teUoy  Q6e 
Bohptyohiusy  699, 710 
BomaUmotuSy  664,  667, 677*,  696,  697* 
BomocameltUy  881 
Homotaxis,  doctrine  of,  617, 619 
Hone-stone,  122 
Boploparia,  846 
Horizons  in  geological  record,  635 
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Hornbeam,  fomai,  889,  877 

HornbleDde,  74 

Hornblende-rock,  121, 126 

Hornblende-schist,  121, 126 

HomBtone,  117 

Horn  wort  (CeratophyUum),  foesil,  875 

Homy  texture  of  rocks,  87 

Horse,  genealogy  of,  625,  841,  842,  872  ; 
three-toed  forms  of,  841, 842, 868, 869, 872 

Human  period  in  geology,  883 

Humus,  formed  from  decomposing  vegeta- 
lion,  305,  453,  458;  supplies  organic 
acids  to  spring  water,  347 

Humus  Acids  (tee  Organic  Acids) 

Hundsriickien,  702 

Hungary,  volcanoes  of,  255,  861 ;  glacii^re 
in,  346 

Huron,  Lake,  terraces  of,  901 

Huronian  rocks,  645 

HytBmo8ehu8,  856 

Hyxnoy  fossil,  873,  898,  905;  in  glacial 
period,  891 ;  as  a  type-fossOf  616 

Eytmaretosy  864,  876 

Hyanictu,  878 

Hymnodan,  856,  869 

Hyalinia,  857 

Hvalomelan,  149 

m/bodw,  763.  775,  807 

BydatpUherium^  880 

Hydration  of  minerals,  833 

Hydraulic  pressure  of  waves,  429 

Hydrohia.  874 

Hydrocaroons  emitted  from  earth's  crust, 
53,  201,  286 

Hydrooephtdus,  659 

Hydrochloric  acid  at  volcanoes,  200 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  use  of  in  petiographical 
analysis,  192 

Hydrofluosilicio  acid,  use  of  in  petro- 
graphical  analysis,  193 

Hydrogen  in  eartii's  interior,  58 ;  in  crust 
and  envelopes,  57;  at  volcanoes,  53,200, 
252 ;  sulphuretted  in  spring-water,  347, 
351 ;  sulphuretted  at  volcanoes,  201, 235 

Hydfo-mica-scbists,  120, 123 

SyUsomurue,  817 

EfylonamuSt  754 

Hymenoeari$,  651* 

HymenophyUites,  748 

Hyolithus,  658,  666 

Hyopotamm,  841,  857,  869;  as  a  type- 
fossil,  616 

Hyotherium,  863* 

Hyperodapedon,  768 

Hypersthene,  77 

Hypersthenit^,  150 

Hypogene  action,  196 

Hypsuophodon,  817 

Hypnprimnopsis,  763 

HyrachiuSj  856 

Byraoodm,  869 

Rvraootheritmy  840,  857 

tiyttriXyBlS 

Hythe  Beds,  818 


Ibex,  fossil,  898 

Ice,  eiTect  of  on  climate,  25 ;  effect  of  on 
temperature  of  earth's  crust,  46 ;  kinds 
of,  110 ;  terrestrial,  400  (see  Glaciers) ; 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  401 ;  on  the  sea, 
423 ;  of  the  ice-foot,  424 ;  of  floes,' 424 ; 
erosion  by,  413,  434,  884. 886 ;  transport 
by  on  the  sea,  436 ;  contortion  of  strata 
by,  480.  488 

Ice-age,  883  (see  Glacial  Period) 

Icebergs,  formation  of,  407,  425 ;  geo- 
logical action  of.  434,  436 

Ice-cap,  efiects  of  transference  of  polar,  18, 
275 

Ice-falls,  404 

Ice-foot,  111.  424,  436 

Ice-sheet  of  glacial  period,  thickness  of, 
886 

Ice-worn  features  of  rocks,  414,  416,  884 

Iceland,  transport  of  wind-borne  volcanic 
dust  from,  219, 326 ;  sinter  beds  of,  354 ; 
volcanic  phenomena  of,  214,  219.  224, 
230,  236,  249,  259,  261 

Ichthyomis,  812,  813* 

Ichthyosaurus,  767,  777,  781*;  as  type- 
fossil,  615 

Ictiiheriumj  878 

Idaho,  lava-flelds  of,  209,  256.  261 

Idocrase,  79 

Igneous  (eruptive)  roeks,  108,  129,  535; 
metamorphism  of,  587 

j^uanodan,  807,  811* 

Ax,  862 

Ilfracombe  Group,  699 

IllxnopriSt  667 

lilssnurus,  660 

lOxwu,  664,  665*,  667 

Ilmenite,  69 

Imatra-stones,  488 

Impervious,  defined,  344 

Inclination  of  rocks,  509 

Incrustations,  calcareous,  854 

Indertsch,  Lake,  salinity  of,  398 

India,  volcanic  plateau  of  Beccan,  258; 
heavy  rainfall  in,  369;  coast  bars  of, 
387;  cyclone  waves  of,  423;  Arch«an 
rocks  of,  646;  Silurian,  693;  Triossio 
770;  Jurassic,  801;  Cretaceous,  831; 
Cretaceous  conformably  and  continu- 
ously followed  by  Tertiary  strata  up 
to  Pliocene,  879 ;  Eocene,  852;  Miocene, 
869 ;  Pliocene,  879 ;  Glaciation  in,  901 

Induration  of  ro<^s,  by  meteoric  influences, 
333 ;  by  inlansion  of  eruptive  rock,  573 

Indus,  mud  volcanoes  of,  245;  alluvial 
forms  0^  881 

Infiltration  products,  72, 167 

Infia-lias,  776 

Infra-littoral  deposits,  438 

Infusorial  earth,  168,  461 

Inoceramus,  799,  805,  806* 

Insect-beds.  787,  798 

Insects,  fossil,  710,  732,  775,  780,  786,  792, 
796,  798,  800 
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Interbedded  oraptlvo  rocks,  535,  5C2 

Interglacial  Beds,  890,  899 

Intcrglacial  periods,  29,  890 

liitni&ive  eruptive  rocks,  535,  538 

Inversion  of  strata,  518, 616,  746 

Inzercdorf  Tegol  (Vienna  basin),  877 

lolite,  79 

Ireland  (see  Britain) 

Iriartea,  846 

Iron,  59,  64,  67;  native  in  rocks,  64; 
in  meteorites,  9,  64 ;  flow  of  solid,  in 
Trosca's  experiments,  318 ;  oxides,  67, 
115, 174  ;  oxidation  of  in  minerals,  332 ; 
deposits  of  oxide  from  sprinfi|8,  350, 
354 ;  in  bogs,  462 ;  beds  of  as  indications 
of  former  organic  action,  463;  titanic, 
69;  carbonate,  83, 116,  175,  350;  phos- 
phate, 84;  sulphate,  850;  di-sulphide, 
85,  352 ;  bog  ore,  174 

Iron  Age  or  Period,  902 

Iron-ore  in  Archsean  rocks,  639 

Ironstone,  115 ;  with  coal  and  shale,  720; 
and  organic  remains,  720 

Irrawaddy,  mineral  matter  in  water  of, 
370 

laastrfBOy  TJ^* 

l8chadUe8,  663 

Isohia,  volcanic  history  of,  209 

Miyodus,  775 

Isckyosauruty  795 

Itoeardia,  806,  876 

Isoclinal  structure,  518,  746, 915 

Isogeothermal  lines  or  Isogeotlierms,  46, 
287,289 

IJBotelm,  678 

Isothermal  lines  or  Isotherms,  426 

Isotropic  crystals,  100, 189 

Itacolumite,  128 

Italy,  oscillation  of  level  of,  281  ;  delta 
formation,  390;  temperature  of  lakes, 
392;  late  upheaval,  870;  volcanoes  of 
Central,  209,  240,  259;  Pliiicene  de- 
posits of,  871,  877;  errotio  blocks  of, 
412 

Janatm^  744 

Janirch  820,  878 

Jasper,  117 

Java,  volcanic  phonomonaof,  206, 217, 233, 
242 ;  Valley  of  Death  in,  235 

Joints,  cause  of,  315 ;  in  stratified  rocks, 
501 ;  in  massive  rocks,  505 ;  in  schistose 
rocks,  5U8 ;  influence  of  in  the  formation 
of  waterfalls  and  ravines,  376,  379;  of 
sea-cliffs,  433 ;  importance  of  in  scenery, 
924 

Jolly's  spring  balance,  93 

Jorullo,  lava  of,  230 

Juglans,  846.  859,  862 

Jupiter,  planet,  8 

Jura  mountains,  erratic  blocks  of,  412, 413; 
structure  of,  913,  915 

Jarassic  system,  771 ;  alternation  of  strata 
in,  490,  498,  773 


Karnes,  892 

Kampecaris,  710 

Kanda,  delta  of  in  Lake  of  Tknn,  38S 

KaoUn,  81 ;  resulting  from  rotted  graiiite, 

336 
Kellaways  Rock,  793 
Kentucky,  Kammoth  Cave  of,  356 
Keokuk  Group.  750 
Keuper  Sandstones,  764 
KhoUn,  dust-drift  of,  322 
KieseUinter,  117 
Kimmerideian,  794,  797 
Kioderhook  Group,  750 
Kingena,  818 
Kinzigite,  125 

Kirgis  Steppe,  salt  deposits  of.  111 
Kirkby  Moor  flags,  684 
Kirkbya,  724 
Kirthar  Group,  853 
Kissingen,  mineral  water  ol^  351 
Kjokkcn-modding,   or   shell- mouiidd  <tf 

Denmark,  909 
Knorria,  700,  728 
Knotenschiefer,  122,  560 
Koli  Group,  688 
Kossen  Beds,  769 
Kressenberg  Beds,  852 
Kupferschiefer,  751, 759 
Kutorgina,  652 
Kyanite-rock,  125 

Labrador,  anchor-ice  of,  425;  temp^aton 

of,  426 
Labrador-porphyiy,  145 
Labradorite,  72 

Labyrinthodonts,  732,  753,  763 
«*  Laccolites  "  of  Utah,  546 
Lacoopierit,  828 
Lacertilian  reptiles,  early  forma  of,  751, 

763 
Lacustrine  deposits  (see  Lakes) 
Lffikenien,  850 
Ladapiy  811 

Lago  Maggiore,  depth  of,  392 
Lago  Sabatino,  temperature  of,  392 
lAj^mySy  876 

Lagoon-barriers,  formation  of,  385 
Lake   Bonneville   (ancient   extension  nf 

Great  Salt  Lake),  histoir  oi,  395 

Come,  erratics  arouDO,  412 

Erie,  future  lowering  of,  378 

Geneva,  temperature  of,  392 ;   sob- 

nqueous  terraces  of,  394 ;  alleged  lowtr 

level  of,  394 

Huron,  terraces  of,  901 

Laliontan  (Utah),  395.  400 

Lucerne,  crumpled  rocks  of,  520 

Michigan,  dunes  of,  324 

Neufch&tel,  erratics  of,  412 

Superior,  area  of.  392,  dunes  of,  S9i ; 

terrraces  of,  393,  901 

Thun,  alluvium  of,  385 

Lake-dwellings,  909 

Lake-ore,  74  --.-., 
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Lake-terraoes,  901 

Lakes,  abundant  in  northern  part  of 
northern  hemisphere,  417,  888,  927; 
must  generally  oe  of  recent  origin,  394 : 
not  part  of  the  ordinary  erodion  of 
running  water,  391 ;  modes  of  origin  of, 
926;  formed  by  volcanic  action,  230, 
210;  by  ponding  back  of  streams  by 
lava,  230,  927 ;  by  subterranean  move- 
ment, 395,  926;  by  subsidence  from 
solution  of  rock-salt,  355 ;  by  subsidence 
from  falling  in  of  rootlB  of  caverns,  357  ; 
by  barriers  of  detritus  or  of  ice,  927; 
by  glacier-erosion,  417,  888,  927 

fresh-water,  891 ;  temperature  of, 

892;    saline   (salt    and   bitter),    895; 
frozen,  401 

geological  functions  of,  392 ;  equa- 


lize temperature,  392 ;  regulate  drainage, 
392;  filter  river-water,  873,  393;  are 
filled  up  by  streams,  385;  inorganic 
deposits  of  (beaches  and  terraces),  385, 
393,  394, 395, 901 ;  chemical  deposits  of, 
174,  394, 462 ;  organic  deposits  of,  394 ; 
turned  into  peat-mosses,  460 ;  preserva- 
tion of  organic  remains  in,  604 

affected    by   earthquakes,    272; 


former  existence  of  shown  oy  fossils,  612 

Lamantin,  early  species  of,  865 

lamiuffi,  474 

Laminated  structure  of  rocks,  88 

Lamna,  807,  840,  842*,  876 

Land,  distribution  of,  35;  elevation  of, 
274 ;  subsidence  ot,  281 ;  origin  of  great 
ridges  of,  286;  composed  mostly  of 
marine  formations,  910 ;  due  mainly  to 
upheaval,  910 ;  but  the  contours  chiefly 
the  work  of  erosion,  911;  origin  of 
contours  of,  913;  some  features  of  due 
to  volcanic  action,  920;  preservation  of 
oiganic  remains  on,  604;  proximity  of 
in  geological  histo^  shown  by  fossils, 
612,  613 

Land-sculpture,  921 

Land-snail  limestone  (3fiocene),  866 

Land-snails,  earli^  known,  732 

Land-surfaces  shown  by  fossils,  612 

Landenien  (Syst^e),  849 

Landslips  produced  by  earthquakes,  271, 
272 ;  oy  solution  of  rook-salt  beds,  355 ; 
by  percolating  water,  357 ;  effects  of  on 
river  action,  868 

Lao9auru$,  801 

Lapilli,  162,  205 

Laramie  group,  832,  833 

Lantrtea^  858 

laurel  (LauriM),  early  forms  of,  829,  845, 
855,  860.  862,  871.  877 

Laurentian  rocks.  638,  640, 645 

Lava,  definition  of,  203 ;  order  of  appear- 
ance of  kinds  of,  253, 265 ;  impregnation 
of  with  vapours,  203;  specific  gravity 
of,  204;  structure  and  texture  of,  204, 
219,  228;  liquidity  of,  211,  219,224; 


temperature  of  liquid,  227,  277 ;  aspect 
of  flowing,  219,  22S;  flow  of,  220 
hydrostatic  pressure  of,  213,  221 
"  geysirs  "  of,  222 ;  rate  of  flow  of,  223 
consolidation  of,  105 ;  crystal lizfitiou  of, 
226;  devitrificution  of,  227;  metumor- 
phisin  by,  227,  231;  size  of  flows  of, 
224;  inclination  of  flowd,  228;  thick- 
ness of  flows,  224,  228;  structure  of 
flows,  228 ;  contraction  of,  229 ;  vapours 
and  sublimations  of,  229,  298;  slow 
cooling  of,  46,  229 ;  weathering  of,  232 ; 
mud  (see  Mud-lnva) ;  influence  in  topo- 
graphy, 230 

Lava-cones,  215 

Lead,  flow  of  solid,  313 

Leaia,  724 

Leda,  723,  847,  859,  875,  895* 

Leiodon,  SOS 

Leithakalk.  867 

Lemming  in  Glacial  Period,  891,  906 

Lemuria,  supposed  submerged  continent 
of,  283 

Lenita,  S50 

Leopara,  during  Glacial  Period,  891,  906 

Leperdiiia,  658,  664,  724 

LepidaUer,6e^ 

Lepidodendron,  708,  715,  725,  728,  729* ; 
as  a  type-fossil,  615 

Lepidolite,  73 

Lepidophioiotf  728 

LepidophyUumt  734 

Lqpidottrobus,  728,  729* 

L^^oiaaaunUt  753 

L^ndotusy  775,  817 

l>plasna,  665.  679*,  696,  773,  775*,  789 

Leptodomw,  723 

Leptodon,  878 

Leptolepis,  775 

Leptomeryx^  869 

Li^ptophleum^  703 

Leptynite,  125 

Lettenkohle,  767 

Leucite,  78, 99 

Leudte-rocks,  150 

Leucitophyre,  150 

Leucoxene,  69 

Lewifiian  gneiss,  610 

Lherzolite,  151 

Lias  formations,  785 ;  zones  of,  621 

Liassien,  798 

LibeUtda,  786 

Ltboeedrus,  862 

Libumian  Stage,  852 

LiehaSy  664 

Life,  geological  action  of,  452 ;  succession 
of  in  Geological  Record,  615,  631 

Lightning,  effects  of,  318 

Lignilites,  313 

Lignite,  170;   formation  of,  306;    inter- 
glacial,  899 

Lignitic  Series  of  North  America,  625, 832, 
833 

Lf  ma,  762,  774,  776*,  806,  847 
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Limbnrgiie,  151 

Lime  Carbonute  (nee  Galeium  Carbonate) ; 

Phoapbate,  84 ;  Id  ahelU,  109 ;  iu  in- 

yertebratea,  G08;  in  vertebrates,  608 

—  Bttlpbate  (tee  Gypaam) 
Lime-tree,  early  speciea  of,  847 
Limestone,  petr(^;mphicAl   charaoterB  of, 

111,  166;  connect«id  with  serpentine, 
152 ;  development  of  crystalline  stmc- 
tnre  in  by  infiltration,  107,  109,  112, 
155,  166, 167 

• fonned  of  organisms,  166;  of 

annelides,  722;  of  polyzoa,  723;  of 
crinoids,  722 ;  of  foraminifera,  838 ;  de- 
posited chemically,  353 

conditions  for  formation  of,  490, 


498;  persistence  of,  492,  741 

weathering  of,  178 ;  weathering 

reveals  fossiliferous  nature,  and  re- 
lative purity  of,  335,  887;  solution  of, 
in  river-water,  369;  red  loam  of 
weathered,  337;  caverns  dissolved  out 
of,  355 

Hairs  ejcperiments  in  Aision  of, 


291;  altered  into  marble,  291,  804 ;  into 

dolomite,  305 
Limestone-shale  (Carboniferous),  737 
Linmwa,  796,  855* 
Limonite,  characters  of,  68,  116;   as  an 

index  of  alteration,  107 
Limop$U,  847,  848 
LingtUa,  656, 665, 669*,  679*,  718, 723, 756, 

873 
Lingula  Flags,  655 
LingtiUna,  651* 
Lions,  early  species  of,  869 ;  during  Glacial 

Period,  891,  898,  905 
LiostracuSf  658 
Lipari  Islands,  volcanic  phenomena  of,  208, 

210,  242 
Liparite,  137 
Liquid,  inclusions  of  in  crystals,  66,  96, 

132,  135 
Liquidambary  838,  862*,  871 
Liquidity  of  rocks,  104 
Lisiriodon,  880 
Lithia-mica,  73 
LitholoRical  characters,  86 ;  insufficient  for 

the  identification  of  formations,  614,  616 
Liihophaga,  798 
Lithomit,  840 
LWiostrotum,  721* 
Idtorina^  874 
LitorindUi,  866 

Littoral  deposits,  organic  remains  in,  606 
LituUeB,  666,  679* 
lAvuUmat  846 
Llandeilo  Group,  668 
Llandovery  Group,  661,  670,  674 
Loam,  340 
Loch  Fyne,  manganese  nodules  on  floor 

of,  440 

Lomond,  temperature  of,  392 

Lodes  (Me  Mineral  Veins) 


Loess,  formation  of,  322,   3^4,   897;    of 
Danube   and   Rhine    plains    897;    of 
Thames  Valley,  908 ;  soggested 
tion  of  with  glaciation  of  Europe, 

Loeas-Pappen,  Loess-Manchen,  488 

Lonar  Laike,  of  volcanic  origio,  240 

Lonchopieri$,  734 

London  Clay,  845;  flora  of,  838 

Longmynd  rocks,  654 

Longulites.  101 

JUmKlaina,  722 

Lophiodon,  840,  857,  869 

Jj^ffhiamerifXy  856 

jA^phodui^  765 

Louche  (Lenk),  mineral  springs  of^  335 

Loup  River  Group  (Terfciaiy),  881 

Lowiher  Group,  671 

Low-water  mark,  419 

lx»odon,880 

Loxontma,  733 

Loaconema,  668,  697,  723,  762 

Lucca,  mineral  waters  of,  351 

Ltteina,  697,  840*,  876 

Ludlow  Group,  680 

Lufdia,  789 

Lustre  as  a  charaoter  of  rooks,  92 

Lubra  (Otter),  874,  876 

Xniftdic,  856 

Lycopods,  earliest  known,  662 

Lydian  stone,  117, 161 

Lyginodrndnm,  735 

Jbifgodiwn,  803,  888 

Lynton  Group,  699 

Lynx,  during  Glacial  Period,  891,  906 

Lyriodendrtm,  806 

hyrodttma^  676 

Lytoowu,  784,  789*,  791* 

ATcMaeus,  880 

Macalubaa,  234 

Machaimdm,  864,  875,  878^ 

Macigno,  852 

Madurea^  666 

3facfoeft6a«s,  697,  723 

Maozomerite,  90 

MacropettUiekthyif  705 

McufromiSf  840 

Macroscopic  characters  of  rock%  86, 176 

Macro$tadiyaf  733 

Macrotherium,  868 

Macrourons  crustaceans,  724 

Maetroy  862,  873 

Madison  River,  Montana,  alluvial  fims  oC 

382 
Madrepores,  earliest  known,  804 
Maes,  sediment  in  water  of  the,  370 
Maestricht  Chalk,  827,  885 
Magma  or  paste  of  ciystaUine  locka^  87 
Magnesia-mica,  74 
Magnasian  Limestone  of  Britain,  755  {mt 

Dolomite) 
Magnesium,  59 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  precipitation  of,  399 
Chloride,  influence  of  in  for- 
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mation  of  dolomite,  805,  399;  exoesa 
of  in  some  salt  lakes,  399 :  facilitates 
deposition  of  sodium  chloride,  399 

Magnetism  of  rocks,  93 

Magnetite,  68,  IIG 

Magnolia,  803,  838,  8C0,  862 

Mailotai,  900 

Malm  or  Upper  Jura  of  Germany,  798 

Mammals,  limited  geologioil  range  of,  612 ; 
character  of  Eocene,  616 ;  earliest  forms 
of,  763 :  maximum  development  of,  838 ; 
great  extinction  of  large  types  of  during 
the  Glacial  Period,  838 

Mammaliferous  Crag,  873 

Mammoth  in  Europe,  891 ;  figure  of  carved 
on  ivory  by  cave-men,  905* 

Man,  geological  action  of,  471 ;  earliest 
traces  of,  898,  902 

Manchhar  Group  (Tertiary),  869,  879 

Manganese,  69;  deposits  of  on  sea  floor, 
440,469 

ICangrove  swamps,  growth  of,  456,  461 

Mania,  869 

Manitaurui,  834 

Manon,  804 

Maple,  fossil  forms  of,  803,  804,  839,  868, 
871  (see  Acer) 

Marble,  characters  of,  113;  produced  by 
metamorphism,  304,  577,  579;  artificial 
formation  of,  292 ;  efiaoement  of  monu- 
mental inscriptions  on,  332 

Marcasite,  85, 123 ;  as  a  petrifying  medium, 
610 

Maroellus  Group,  704 

Maretia,  850 

Margarodite,  74 

Margarodite-schist,  124 

Mar^neUa,  846 

Marine  transport,  434;  deposits,  various 
kinds  of,  436 ;  chemical,  437,  469 ;  me- 
chanical, 437 ;  organic,  461,  463,  469 ; 
littoral,  437;  infra-littoial,  438;  abys- 
mal, 438 

—  denudation,  exaggerated  ideas  of, 
447 ;  rate  of,  447 ;  plain  of,  451 

—  erosion,  427;  guided  by  geological 
structure,  431 ;  aided  by  meteoric  agents, 
482 

organisms,  superior  palseontological 

value  of,  611 
Marl  (freah-water),  463 
Mari  lakes,  894,  463 
Marl  Slate,  751,  755 
Maimaroeis,  577 
Marmot,  focBil,  898,  906 
Marne,  floods  of  the,  359 
Mames  de  Hauterive,  829 
Marnes  irisees,  767 
Mars,  planet,  8 
Marsh-gas  at  volcanoes,  201,   in  spring 

water,  347,  350 
Marsupials,  earliest,  763^  782 
McwiupiocriniteSi  678 
Marwpites,  805 


Maries,  875 

Martin,  earliest  known,  856 

Massive  rocks,  109;  129 

Massive  structure  of  rocks,  88 

Mastodon.  861,  863,  864*,  873 ;  as  a  type- 
fossil,  616 

Mastodonsaurus,  763 

May  Hill  Sandstones,  674 

Mayenoe  (Tertiary)  basin,  866,  876 

Stiige,  868 

Medina  Group.  692 

Mediterranean  basin,  volcanic  phenomena 
of  (see  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Lipari,  Italy); 
Cretaceous  rocks  of^  830 

Mediterranean  Sea,  increasing  salinity  of, 
33;  fine  sediment  in  water  of,  436; 
calcareous  deposit  on  shore  of,  437; 
delta  formations  in,  390 ;  local  alteration 
of  water-level  of,  328 

Mediterranean  Stage  (Miocene),  867 

Megaceros  (Irish  EUc),  906,  908 

Megalasjais,  687 

Megdlichthys,  740 

Megdlodon,  697,  698* 

Megalosaurus,  779,  782*,  807 

Megalurus,  800 

Megaphyton,  734 

Melamprts,  832 

Melanerpeton,  754 

Melania,  817,  840,  841*,  855 

MdanopHs,  845,  856,  877 

Melaphyre,  145 

Mdes,  880 

MeUivora,  880 

MdoUmthidm,  11^ 

Melon,  early  forms  of,  838 

MefmhraniporOt  850 

Menaocanite,  69 

Mendip  Hills,  old  shore  lines  around,  486, 
493,  494 

Menevian  Group,  654 

Mercury,  planet,  8 

Mercury  Iodide,  use  of  in  petrographioal 
analysis,  193 

MerisUUa,  665,  670,  679* 

Merychippus^  881 

Meryeopotamus,  880 

Mesohippus,  869 

Mesolepis,  732 

MesopiHiecus,  872* 

Mesozoic  systems,  759 

Metalloids  in  earth's  crust,  57 

Metals  in  earth's  crust,  57;  native,  re- 
duced from  metallic  salto  by  organic 
acids,  453 

Metamorphic  rocks,  characters  of,  108, 118 

Metamorphism,  definition  of,  571 ;  causes 
of,  572,  582;  conditions  required  for, 
303 ;  varying  effects  of,  303,  582,  586 ; 
experiments  in,  300 

—  examples  of  petrographical  cha- 
racters ojf,  114,  118,  120,  124, 127, 128, 
129,134,  152, 159,  164 

produced  by  heated  water,  298,  582; 
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by  Yolcanio  vapouiB,  285 ;  by  lava,  227 ; 
b^  plntonio  eruptive  rocks,  572;  rela- 
tion of  to  eraptive  rocks  in  general,  808, 
541,  544,  546,  550,  556,  561,  587 ;  rela- 
lion  of  to  crampling  of  the  earth's  cmst, 
808 ;  relation  of  to  volcanic  action,  308 

Metamorpliism  (continued),  contact  or  local, 
572,  581,  708 ;  renonal,  582 ;  examples 
of  in  Silurian  rocks,  583,  672,  673,  685, 
687 ;  of  Devonian  rocks,  703 ;  of  Cre- 
taceous rocks,  833,  919;  of  eraptive 
rocks,  587 

Meteorites,  9,  64,  76 

Mease,  delta  of,  389 

Meximieax,  flora  of,  871 

Miascite,138 

Mica,  73 

Mica-psammite,  158 

Mica-schist,  123, 126 

Mica-trap,  139 

Micaceous  Instre,  92 

Micaceous  sandstone  distinguished  from 
mica-schist,  124 

Muihdinia,  722 

Micratter,  804,  805* 

Mierdbaeia,  804 

Mieroehmrus,  841,  857 

Microcline,  72 

liicrocrystalline  structure  of  rooks,  87 

MicrodUcWy  649*,  651 

MtcroUitee,  763 

Microliths  (see  also  Crystallites),  101, 122 ; 
artificially  superinduced  in  glass,  301; 
in  day  slate,  583 

Microlithicstructoreoftrachytoid  rocks,  181 

Mioromerite,  90 

Microscope,  use  of  in  ^logy,  187 

Microscopic  investigation  of  rocks,  182 

—  structure  of  rocks,  94 

—  slices  of  rocks,  preparation  of,  182 
Microiheriumf  868 

JtfiZtoIo,  850 

MUlstone  Grit,  737, 743 

MimoBa,  862 

Mineral  kingdom,  transferences  between, 
and  atmosphere,  452 

Mineral  tar,  172 

Mineral  veins,  591 ;  variations  in  breadth, 
591 ;  structure  and  contents,  592 ;  sim- 
ple and  comix)nnd,  592;  varieties  of, 
593  ;*  successive  infilling  of,  593 ;  water- 
worn  pebbles  in,  595 ;  connecUon  of 
with  ninlts  and  fissures,  595 ;  intersec- 
tion of,  595 ;  relation  of  to  surrounding 
rock,  596 ;  relation  of  to  thermal  waters, 
348;  decomposition  and  recomposition 
of,  597 ;  origin  of,  598 

Minerals  of  chief  importance  in  earth's 
crust,  60;  modes  of  origin  of,  115; 
produced  by  metamorphism,  577,  579, 
582,583 

Minette,  139 

Miocene,  definition  of,  836 ;  description  of, 
861 


Miohippug,  6GB 

Mio-pliocene,  866 

Mississippi,  slope  of,  863;  laiio  bet  ■emu 
dischaj^  of,  and  rainfall  of  baan.  381 ; 
annual  diachaxge  of  sediment  by,  371, 
444;  rate  of  reoeflsion  of  Falls  of  1^ 
Anthony  on,  878;  rate  of  erooioa  by, 
444 ;  area  of  modem  aHuvium  ol^  383 ; 
earthquakes  in  valley  of,  271,  273 ;  loen 
of,  384;  bars  and  mud  lumps  of,  1^; 
delta  of,  389 ;  action  of  ciayfish  on  ea- 
bankments  of,  455 

Missouri,  ratio  of  dlschaige  and  xminiUl, 
361 ;  slope  ot  863 ;  rafts  of,  368 

MUray  840,  862,  88^ 

ModioUt,  723, 774,  806,  847.  878 

Modioiojms^  652,  665,  679* 

Moffiit  Black  Shale  Group,  671 

Moffette,  235 

Molaase  (Switserland),  860.  867 

Moldavia,  petroleum  oC  178 

Mole,  earliest  known,  856;  geoloeical  wok 
of,  455 

MoUuccas,  volcanoes  of,  208 

MoUufloa,  value  of  as  fossils,  611 

Monkeys,  earliest  forms  of,  840 

Monoclines,  515,  526, 913 

Monocotyledons,  earliest  known,  731 

Monodon^  875 

Monoqraptut,  668* 

Monoliths,  defined  by  joint-structore.  50€ 

MonoUe^  762,  774 

Mont  Bluic  fiui-shaped  stmciiue  in,  519; 
gladezs  of,  405,  406 

Monte  Nuovo,  208,  215, 243 

MantieuUpora,  668 

Mention  (Syst^eX  848 

MontUvaUi'a,  778* 

Monzoni,  remarkable  local  metamonliiiB 
at,  578 

Monionite,  578 

Moon,  the,  8 ;  influence  of  in  tides,  51 

Moorband  nan,  a  ftmiginouB  deposit  is 
undrainea  land,  854 

Moraine-profonde,  411,  888 

Moraine-stuff,  154 

Moraines,  409,  888 

MoroaaunUt  801 

Morse,  early  forms  of,  865 

Moaataurtu,  808 

Moselle,  craters  of  the,  210 ;  gorge  of^  87a ; 
transport  of  gravel  by,  367 

Mosses,  destructive  action  of,  452;  pre- 
cipitate oalcHiinter,  461 

Moth,  oldest  known,  782 

Monlins  of  glaciers,  415 

Mountain  r  chains,  dominant  parts  of  a 
land  surface,  87,  924;  ooincideQt  ia 
direction  with  continenta,  35,  37; 
characters  of,  87,  913;  origin  of.  28S: 
types  of  structure  among,  913 ;  mode  of 
comparing  relative  aseB  of,  918;  fu- 
oxyumal  elevation  o^  919;  uplift  uf, 
may  have  been  s!ow,  920 
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Mountain-making  in  Tertiary  time,  836, 

879;  a  slow  procees,  879,  920 
Mountain  Limestouey  738 
Monme  Mountains,  gfranite  of,  542 
Mora,  or  carbonaceous  Tolcanio  mud  of 

Quito,  233 
Mud,  160 

Mud-lava,  203,  232,  234,  245 
Mud-lumps  of  Mississippi,  886 
Mudstone,  161 
Mud-Yolcanoes,  234,  245 
Murchiioniay  666,  697,  753 
Murex,  793,  862,  846,  854,  835,  881 
Mu9  (Mouse),  875 
AftMa,  846 
Musdielkalk,  768 
Muscovite,  73 
Musk-deer,  868 
Musk-rat,  earliest  linown,  856 
Musk-sheep  in  Glacial  Period,  891,  898, 

906 
Muitda,  878 
Mya,  874,  897 
Myacites,  774 
Myalina,  741 
]l£/liobate$,  840,  857 
Myogale  (water  shrewX  875 
^tyophoria,  761 

Mynapods,  earliest  Ibrms  of,  710,  732 
MyrieaceaB  (Bog-myrtle),  fossil,  803,  839, 

862 
MyrtuB,  862 
JiMtarachne,  856 
JIfyetftw,  676,  756, 777*,  866,  873,  879 

Nagelflub  (Oligooene^  860 

Naphtha,  172 

Naples,  upheaval  in  Bay  of,  277 

Napoleonite,  143 

Nari  Group,  852 

NfUMt  873 

Naiiea,  723,  762,  774,  779*,  806,  840,  844, 

895* 
NatioeOa,  762 
NautUtu,  666,  700,  724,  725*,  753,  762*, 

810*,  846 
NebulfB,  composition  of,  10 
Nebular  hypothesis,  6, 13 
Necks,  volcanic,  143, 163,  558 
Necroeareinui,  819 
Neorolemur,  856 
Negative  crystals,  96 
Nemaeanthus,  767,  790 
Nemaiophyeuij  662 
NemataptyehiuM,  740 
Neoconuan,  814,  816,  824,  828,  829 
Neogene,  or  younger  Tertiary,  836,  861 
Neolithic  deposits,  906 
Nepheline,  78, 97 ;  detection  of,  193 
Nepheline-rodcs,  150 
Neptune,  planet,  8 
Neptunists  and  Plutonists,  298 
Nereites,  664 
Nerinma,  793,  806 


Norineen-Suhichton,  799 

JVento,  779*,  866 

Neritiruit  845 

NeseuretuM,  655 

Netherlands  (see  Holland) 

Neuroptera,  early  forms  of,  732,  780*,  785 

NeurtmterU,  708,  726,  727*,  756 

Ncvadu,  volcanic  phenomena  of,  209 ;  salt 

lakes  of,  400 
"  Neve,'*  or  snow-ice,  110 
Now  England,  regional  metamorphism  of, 

585 
Newfoundland,  Gambrian  of,  660 
New  Hampshire,  local  metamorphism  in, 

581 
New  Bed  Sandstone  (see  Triassic  System) 
New  Zealand,  geysers  of,  236;   volcanic 

action  in,  26u ;    earthquakes  in,  271 ; 

raised  beaches  of,  280 ;  Archiean  rocks 

of,  616 ;  Jurassic,  801 ;  Gretaceous,  834 ; 

Tertiary  881 ;  glacier  period  in,  901 
Niagara,  Falls  of,  373,  376 ;  gorge  of  not 

due  to  dislocation,  378;  water  of  fil* 

tereil  by  Lake  Erie,  373 
Nisgara  rormation,  692 
Nicol  prisms,  187 
NidulUes,  663,  670 
Nile,  slope  of,  363;  delta  of,  390 ;  floods 

of,  359 
Nineveh,  accumulation  of  dust  at,  322; 

altered  glass  from,  333 
Niobe,  655 

Niobrara  Group  (Tertiary),  881 
Nipadites,  838,  839* 
Nitric  add  in  rain,  330 
Nitrogen  at  volcanoes,  202 
Nodotaria,  804 
Nodules  in  strata,  488 
Ndggerathia,  734 
NorUiampton  Sand,  792 
North  Sea,  nature  of  bed  of,  438,  450; 

choked  with  ice  in  Glacial  Period,  887 
Norway  (see  Scandinavia) 
Norwich  Ong^  873 
NoBean,78 
Noiho$auru$f  767 
Nototheriumt  881 
Novaculite,  122 
Nova  Scotia,  coal-measures  of,  289;  land 

aninuds  preserved  in  hollow  tree-trunks 

in  coal  measures  of,  496 
NovMJa  Zemlja,  elevation  of,  276,  280 
NudeoUtes,  804 
Nucula,  723,  762,  777*,  819,  847,  855, 

874* 
Nulllpores,  protective  influence  of,  456 
NummuUnOj  722 
NummuUteSj  838,  839* ;  as  a  type-fossil, 

615 
Nummulitio  Limestone,  upheaval  of,  837 ; 

wide  extent  of,  838,  851 
^Ma,  846 
Ayst/o,  857 
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Oak,  eyergreeD,  foesil  forms  of,  855,  866 
Oak,  fossil  foims  of,  803,  838,  855,  866, 

871,  875 
O&oZ^Oo,  650*,  652 
Obolusy  660 
Obsidian,  140;  alteration  of  by  volcanic 

Taponrs,  235 
Ocean  (see  Sea) 

Oceanic  islands,  volcanic  nature  of,  32 
Odontopterisy  726,  752 
OdonU>pteryx,  840 
Odontomiikes^  811 
Oeningen  Stage,  867 
(Ehtocarpus,  846 
Oesel  Group,  688 
Ogygia,  655,  664,  665* 
Ohio  Kiver,  ratio  of  discharge  to  rainfall, 

361 
Oil-regions  of  Pennsylvania,  236,  351 
Oil-shale,  172,  740,  799 
Oil-springs,  351 
Oldhamia,  650*,  657 
Oldhaven  Beds,  845 
Old  Red    Sandstone    System,  693,  706; 

conglomerates  of,  157 ;  volcanic  rocks  in, 

713, 715 ;  possible  glacial  detritus  in,  716 
Oleandrideumy  772,  828 
OleneUus,  660 
Olenidian  rocks,  652 
Olenus,  649*,  651,  664 
Olenus-schists,  658 
Oligocene,  836,  854 
Oligoclase,  72 
Olivoy  840,  865 
Olivine,  77,  81 ;  ejected  bombs  of,  207 ; 

alteration  of,  353 
Olivine-enstatite  rook,  151 
Olivine-rocks,  151 
Omphacite,  77 
Omphyma,  664.  677* 
Onc/tiM,  666 

Ouondago  Salt  Group,  692 
Onychodu8f  705 

Oolite  as  a  kind  of  limestone,  1 13 
Oolite,  Great,  792;  Inferior,  701 
Oolites,  Lower  or  Bath,  790 ;  Oxford,  793 ; 

Upper,  794 
Oolitic  structure,  113, 175;  in  Coral  reefs, 

469 
Oolitic  System  (see  Jurassic) 
Ooze,    167;   diatom,    461;   foraminiferal, 

469 ;  radiolarian,  469 
Opaoite,  108 
Opal,  66 

Ophiderpeton,  733,  754 
OphUeta,  666 

Ophioglypha,  789 
Ophitic  structure,  131 
Opossum,  fossil,  868 
OppeUia  (Ammonites),  784 
OrUcula,  659 
Orbitolina,  804 
OrbitoUtenkalk,  829 
OrbitoUtes,  850 


Ore  deposits,  589 

Oreodonts  of  American  Miooene  ndks, 

869 
OreopUkectts^  864 
Ores,  592 ;  depositk^n  of  with 

757 
Organic  acids,  sourooB  of»  347,  452 ; 

of,  174,  453,  463,  470;  pass  into  euta 

dioxide,  453 
Organic  agency  in  elimination  of  silk 

152 
Organic  matter  in  rain,  330 ;  in  soil, 

in  spring  water,  347,  348 
Organic  remains  (see  Vosstls) 
Organic  structures  in  rocks,  106 
Organically  derived  rocks,  102,  106, 165 
Organisms,  relative  persistence  o^  611 
Original  minerals,  61 
Oriskany  Formation,  692 
Orkney  Islands,  no  raised  beadies  smoK 

19 
Ormoxylon,  708 
Omithotarsus,  811 
Orozoe,  664 

OHhis,  651*.  665,  667.  669*,  C96,  723 
Otihigina,  660 
Orthooeras,  651*,  666,  e67»,  679*,  686,  TSt 

725*,  753,  764 
Orthoceratites  as  type-fossils,  615 
Ortboclase,  70 
Orthoclase-porphyry,  138 
Orthoclase-rocks,  130, 131 
Orihonota,  665,  679* 
Orthoptera,  early  forms  of,  710,  732 
Ortonia,  664,  723 
'*  Osar  "  (Karnes  or  EskersX  892 
Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  Beds,  857 
Osmunda,  849,  858 
0«feotepM,  709*,  710 
Ostia,  alluvial  growth  at,  390 
Ostrea,  777*,  778*,  805,  806*,  844,  854*, 

855.  862 
Ostrich,  fossil,  880 
Otodus,  807,  840,  842* 
Otopteris,  786 
Otozamit€S,  761,  772 
Otter,  foesil,  864,  874,  876 
Ottielite  Slate,  122 
Outcrop,  511 
Overlap,  495,  599 
Ovis,  880 

Ox,  fossil  forms  of,  872,  880 
Oxford  Clay,  793 
Oxford  Oolites  (Oxfordian),  793 
Oxidation  by  rain,  331,  339 
Oxus  Biver,  change  of  course  of,  824 
Oxygen  in  earth's  crust,  57 
Ozyrhina,  807,  876 
Ozone,  31 

Pilchycormtu,  790 
Pachyderms,  reign  of,  856 
Paehynalophus,  840 
PwhyphyUum,  772 
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Pachysporangiumf  682 

Pachydieca,  682 

Pacino  Ocean,  depth  of,  32 ;  drifted  pumioe 
of,  436;  Yolcanoes  of,  253,  254,  259; 
Bubsidence  of  floor  of,  467 

Paok-ice,  111 

Palxarea,  651*,  665,  667*.  669* 

Palxaster,  664 

Pcdxasterinoj  650,  651*,  664 

Palaschinus,  676 

PaZxdaphuB,  699 

PalxocarU,  724 

Palxoeaator,  869 

PalsBochcenu,  856 

Palseoeomaj  664 

PcUxooorygtes,  819 

PaUsocraTigon,  724 

Palxodiscus,  680 

Pal»ogene,  or  older  Tertiary,  836 

PalsBoIithic  deposits,  903 

PcU«omeryZy  866 

PalKonictU,  840 

PalfeoniseWf  753* 

PcUxoiUinaf  775 

PaliBontology,  nature  of,  603 

PaUeonycteris,  856 

PcHmophU,  846 

PalsBophycuB,  G58j  662 

Pateoptem,  700,  706,  708.  726 

PalasopygBf  654 

PalxoreoBt  879 

PaUeoryx,  879 

PcUsBOsaurWj  763 

PciUeonren,  754 

PdUeotheriumj  840,  842*,  856;  as  a  type- 
fossil,  616 

PalsBotraguBy  879 

PaheozamiOj  786 

PalsBozoic  rocks,  647 

Palssryxy  857 

Palagonite  tuff,  165,  547,  740 

Palaplotherium^  840 

Paleeehara,  665 

Palms,  fossil,  804,  838,  855,  866 

Paiudina,  796,  817,  845,  874,  897 

Panama,  recent  submergence  of  Isthmus 
of,  283 

PandantM,  803,  839 

Paoiselien  (Syst^me),  849 

Panopxa,  818,  856,  862,  863*,  874,  895 

ParacyaffifiSf  850 

Paradoxides,  649*,  650,  657,  659 

Paradoxides  Beds,  652,  658 

Paragonite,  74 

Paragonite  schist,  124 

Parahyust  842 

Parallel  roads,  892 

Parcufmilia^  804 

Parexus,  714 

Paris  basin,  847,  858 

Park  Mountains,  Colorado,  915 

ParWo,  714 

ParroHa^  877 

Passes  between  Talleys,  38 ;  origin  of,  926 


PaMa,  792 

Pearlstone,  141 

Peat,  170 

mosses  or  bogs,  formation  of,  321, 458 ; 

rate  of  growth  of,  460 ;  bursting  of,  460 ; 

blue-iron  earth  of,  84 ;  antiseptic  power 

of,  460;  burial  of  organisms  in,  605; 

succession  of  in  Denmark,  909 
Pebbly  structure,  87 
Pebidian  rocks,  643 
Pecopter%9y  726,  752,  771*,  853 
Pectm,  753,  762,  766*,  774,  806,  847,  855, 

862  873  895* 
PectwncuLw,  847,  860.  862,  863*,  873,  881 
Pegmatite,  132 ;  veins  of,  552,  557,  641 
Pegmatoid  structure,  131 
PeUtes,  160 
Pelitio  structure,  88 
Pdtastea,  820 
PeUocaru,  664 
Penarth  Beds  (Bhietic),  764 
Pennant  Grit,  744 
Pennine  chain,  738 
Pennsylvauia,fire-wolIsof,  236;  oil  regions 

of,  351 ;  coalfield  of,  306 
Pentacnnus,  773,  774*,  818 
Pentdlophodon,  880 
PentameruB^  665,  675*,  696 
Pentamerus  Beds,  670 

Limestone,  675 

Pentremites,  722 

Peperino,  165 

Perched  blocks,  154, 41 1 

Peribos,  880 

Peridotites,  78, 151 

PeriechocrinuSy  678 

Perimorphs,  61 

Perlite,  141 

PerUtic  structure,  89 

Permeability  of  rocks,  299,  346 ;  affects 

the  discharge  of  rivers,  350,  361 
Permian  System,  750 
Permo-carboniferous,  750 
Pema,  795,  806,  866 
PenaonicLy  862 
Persea,  862 
Pervious,  defined,  344 
Petalodus,  724 
Petherwin  Beds,  700 
Petrification,  most  important  media  of,  352, 

610 ;  indicative  of  tne  alteration  of  rocks 

by  infiltrating  water,  352 ;  lime  as  the 

agent  in,  83 ;  silica  as  the  agent  in,  66 ; 

iron  disulphide  as  the  agent  in,  86 
Petroleum,  172 ;  in  springs,  351 ;  associated 

with  eruptive  rooKs,  576 
Petrosiliceous  structure,  181 
Pence,  786 

Phacops,  664,  677*,  697* 
Phaneropieurony  710 
PhateolomyB,  881 
PJuucdoiherium,  783,  784* 
Pluueanw,  879 
PhanamnOf  819 
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PhemphigaspiSy  660 

ThiUiptattrKn,  722 

PhUlip$ia,  724 

Phlebopieri8,  771* 

Pftoca.  875 

Phainiciteny  855,  862 

PAo2adomya,  77i,  844,  873 

PhoUu,  818,  865 

Pholiderpetony  733 

Photidophorm^  763,  775 

Pholidoaaurm,  808 

Phonolite,  139 

Phosphates,  84 

PhoBphatic  coucretions,  488 ;  duposiU,  168, 

470 
PhoBphorite,  84 
Phragmoeeras,  666,  679* 
Phtanito,  719,  738, 743 
Phvllite,  121 

PhyUoeeras,  763,  784,  789* 
PhyUodw,  840 
PhyUograptus,  663* 
PhyUopo^  651, 664, 724 
Physoy  796,  848 
Phynographical  geology,  910 
Piekwell  Down  Group,  699 
Pikermi,  mnmmalian  fauna  of,  865,  878 

Pikrito,  151 
PilooeraSy  668 

Pilton  Group,  699 

Pinaoocera$y  763 

Pines,  early  forms  of,  868,  871 

Pinites,  730,  772,  786,  859 

Pinna,  750,  774.  819,  847 

PtntM,  846 

Pipe-clay,  160 

Pitania,  857 

PiMium,  875 

Pi$odu8,8^ 

PiBoUte,  113 

Pisolitio  Limestone  of  Paris  basin,  827 

PitchstoDo,  140 

Pithardla,  845 

Plaeopariaj  667 

Plagiatdax,  788,  785* 

Plagioclase,  71, 142 

-^ augite  rooks,  146 

ro^By  130 

Plains,  characters  of,  40 ;  origin  of,  928 ; 
formed  by  the  sea,  449 ;  of  marino  de- 
nudation, 451 

Plaisanrian  (Pliocene),  878 

Plane-tree,  fossil  forms  of,  804,  839,  868, 
871 

Planer  (Unter-,  Mitttl-,  Ober-),  822 

Planera,  866 

Planets,  relatiTe  densities  of  the,  7 ;  com- 
position of,  9 

Planorbisy  796,  855*,  866,  875 

Plants,  destructive  action  of,  452 ;  conserva- 
tive action  of,  456;  precipitation  of 
colcium  carbonate  by,  354 ;  reproductive 
action  of,  457 ;  chemical  action  of,  461 ; 
teircstrial,  of  minor  value  for  str^iti- 


graj^hical  purpooea,  611,  733;  ehaooes 
agamst  the  prefiervalion  of  the  remtiiif 
of  terrestrial,  611 ;  evolation  o^  619, 
625.  626,  ^33;  relation  of  to  tbeorietof 
development,  625 ;  oldest  knovn  tems- 
trial,662 

Plastic  clay,  844 

Plateaux,  tybes  of^  40 

PkUemyBy  807,  846 

PlatycrinuBy  722 

Platytehitmoy  666 

Platygomttty  753* 

PUctrodw,  666 

Pleistocene,  definition  o^  836;  dcacribtd, 
883 

Pleochroism,  190 ;  examples  of,  74, 76, 77, 
79.80 

Plesiaretomyiy  856 

Plenctia,  856 

Plesiotaurusy  767,  777,  781*,  809 ;  as  tjpe- 
fossil,  615 

PluioBoreXy  S56 

PleuraoanthuSy  732 

PleuroeyjUUes,  664 

PleuroJietyumy  696 

Pleurotnyay  789 

Pleuroneur<i,  754 

Pleurorhynehusy  688 

Pleurotomoy  840,  855 

Pleurotamaria,  666,  697,  723.  724*,  758, 
795,  806 

Plication  of  rocks,  53 ;  a  ooiiaeqiieDoe  of  sdb- 
feidence,  314 ;  connection  of  with  cleav- 
age, 311 ;  connection  of  with 
phism,  308,  579,  582,  584 

Plicatutoy  818 

Pliocene,  870 

,  definition  of,  836 

Pliohipputy  881 

PHdophuSy  840 

PliopUhecMy  864 

Pliotauruiy  11% 

Plocoicyphia,  815 

Plum,  fossil  species  of,  871 

Plutonioy  649*,  651 

Plutonic  defined,  134 

action,  198 

eruptive  rocks,  535,  538 

Plutonists  and  Neptunists,  298 

Po,  area  of  basin  of,  444 ;  sedunent  in 
of,  370;  annual  dischaige  of 
444 ;  heightening  of  plain  c£,  3^ ;  delts 
of,  390 

PoacUety  849 

Podogoniumy  862,  877 

P(tdozamite9y  761. 772,  828 

Po^oUieriuniy  869 

PoikiliUc,  750 

Polar  flattening,  an  argument  for  otigiaal 
pkisticity  of  the  earth,  12 

Poiorixatioii,  analyaia  by,  188 ;  rTsmnlw 
of,  66.  71,  73,  74,  76,  77,  79,  wTsi; 
aggregate,  81 

Ppaicipe$,  819 
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Polycotylut,  834 

Polypora,  723 

FolypUrw^  710 

Folyptychodan,  809 

Polyxoan  Limestone,  723 

Pomeianla,  dimeB  of,  824 

Pompeii,  deetraction  of,  216 

Ponoe,  142 

Poplars,  fossil,  803,  839,  868,  877 

PopuluB,  859, 862 

Forainbomtee,  665,  669* 

PorceUia,  697 

Porcapine,  doriog  Glacial  Period,  891 

Porosity  of  rocks,  299,  346 

Porphyrite,  144 

Porphyritic  structure,  90 

Porphyroid,  128 

Porphyry  (quartz),  135 ;  quartzless,  138 

Portage  Qroup,  704 

Portland  Oolites  (Portlandlan),  794,  797 

Patidania,  787, 748,  776* 

PoBidorumua,  737, 748 

Post-Pliooene  deposits,  883 

Poet-Tertiary  Formations,  883 

PotamadU,  857 

PaUmidM^  850,  855* 

PotamogeUm,  862 

Potamomya,  857 

Potassium  in  minerals  and  rooks,  59 

Potassium  Iodide,  in  petrographical  ana- 
lysis, 198 

Poterioerinusy  722 

Pothoeitesj  782 

Pot-holes,  373,  415 

Potsdam  Formation,  660 

Potstone,  120 

Prairie-dog,  geological  action  of,  455 

PreareturuBf  712 

Fre-Gambiian  (jsee  AroluBan) 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  geological 
effects  ot,  14,  29 

Predano,  local  metamorphism  at,  578 

Fie-glaoial  land-sur&oes,  884 

Prehistorio  periods  in  geology,  902 

PrepeoopterU,  734 

Present,  explains  the  nest  in  geology,  3 

Pressure,  influence  of  in  fusion,  297 ;  in- 
creases solvent  power  of  water,  300,  312, 
348;  effects  of  on  rocks,  44, 309 

PrestwiehkL,  724 

Primitia,  664,  669 

Primordial  zone,  653,  657,  659,  689 

PrionoeuelaBy  9S2 

Prismatic  structure,  501, 506, 573 ;  produc- 
tion of,  292 

PrMiw,840 

Proboscideans,  chief  era  of,  863 

ProcanuHus,  881 

Prodwstus,  696,  723*,  752* 

ProHui,  676 

Pram^Uis,  878 

Pro|?ora,  688 

Propylite,  144 

froiaehtOemn,  663 


Proiastery  664 

Proieacem,  803,  838,  855 

Protemys,  807 

ProterosauruB,  754 

ProtoeytHtei,  650* 

Protogine,  134 

Protohippuif  881 

Protolycoia,  732 

ProtomeryXf  869 

Protopteris,  752 

Pfoto«poiM)fia,  650* 

ProiataxUeSy  708 

Protozoa  as  fossils,  611 

ProtrUaih  754 

ProviverrOy  840 

Psammites,  154 

Psamndtio  structure,  87 

Ptammdbia,  848,  858,  867 

Ptammodu9i  724 

PMfoittf M,  708,  752 

PteudaUmUy  SSO 

Pseudoenniies,  678 

PaeudocUadema,  773,  820 

PBCudoUva,  840 

Pseudomorphs,   61,   83;    in   relation    to 

alteration  of  rocks,  352 
PseudofiaHlariajTM 
PHlooqphalfu,  655 
P$aophyUmy  705, 708* 
Pteranodonts,  811 
Pteratpuy  666, 710 
Pteriththys,  698,  710* 
Pierinea,  665,  696 
Pteroeer€Uy  799,  819 
Pterocerian  group,  797, 799 
Pterodatstylus,  TIB,  782*,  808 
Peeradon,  840 

PterophyUum,  761,  772,  828 
Pter^plUM,  7SS 
Pterosauiians,    or  winged  reptiles,   778, 

808 
P^ero^oo,  666 
Pterozamitea,  761,  772 
Pterygatus,  664,  697*,  711,  714 
PtOodictya,  665 
PtychatpiB,  660 
Ptychoceras,  807 
Ptyehodu»,  807 
PtyehopkyUum,  664,  677* 
Ptyeh^pygej  6S^ 
Puddingstone,  156 
PtOlattra,  762* 
Pulverization  as  a  part  of  petrographical 

analysis,  93, 191 
PtdvuUna,  795 
Pumice,  89,  142;  drift  of  on  the  ocean, 

436 
Pumioeous  structure,  89 
Pupa,  732,  866,  898 
Purbeck  Beds,  783, 794,  796,  797 
Purpura,  774,  873 
PyenoduB,  775,  807 
PygaUer,  773 
Pygopterw,  753 
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Pvgurus,  773,  804 

Pywnees,  ArohaBan  rooks  of  e4n  ■  «,.# 

morphiBin  in  the,  580  '  ^ '  "*^^ 

ptrtpora,  850 

■Pyruii,  846,  862,  873 
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Qnader-Sandateia,  829 

Quartz  porphyry,   description    of    iq^ 
fluxion  gtructure  in,  105  '    ^^' 

Quartz  schigts,  128 
Quarto  trachyte,  137 

O^'®*  POfphyiy,  138 

Queensberry  Group,  671 
Q**ercu8,  846,  859,  862 
Qutnquelooulina,  848 

S'^  fi^^oJogical  work  of.  455 
^bon,  effects  of  rapid,  319 
Kadxolanan-ooze,  168,  469 
^tolite$,  806 

^ne'K?:a=„/rri^3.r 

rolto  of  unequal  erorion  0/341       '  "" 
Bamfall,  chaiactor  of.  in^t^i  *  a 
<lation    atn    Sm   'jVl  "'*""'"  to  denn- 

^  foieste  on,  454,  ™'  ^^ '  "^°«°<^  of 

y^o^^^^'>^^''  --ase  in  ele- 

KandaniteTW         ' 
Kanicot  Beds,  858 
^phioaaurus,  808 
-Raphistoma,  666 
Bapilli,  162 
RosinteB,  663* 

^ts,  geological  action  of.  455 
Kauchwacke,  114 


decent  or  Human 
901  ^^ 

^?P*«««^»^,  663.  €96 

fi«d  Marl  («jc  Trias) 

B^Eive^  ratio  of  diacha»e  to  »l»&i 
^1 ;  rafts  of  the,  3^^^^  **  ""^ 

5«^^>»»^  665,  667* 

^^ucing  action  of  rain,  332-  rs 
aoi<l«,453  '^'^  ««.  of  oigBa 

g^,  or  bhick  sou  of  India.  45ft 
K^ndeer.  during  GlacS  P^^  «, 
Keindeer  Periodf  909^    ^'^^  ®* 
^«»<9>fettr«a«,  664 

S?PI^"««ve  action  in  geoloKT  3ifi 
Beptilee,  age  o^  776     ^'^''^*  ^^^ 
•Ketimte,  140 
-8cfeia,762 

5f "f^'^  S^nuttine  volcano  of  25a 

f*f5f?^y«ia,  794 
^^t«tdUJy.,  740 
Khsdtio  Beds,  766 

^mn«8pockthomX8e2 

A&me,  mineral  mattAr  {»  «1^     - 
886.  370:  wffitaS,^ j'U^Sa 

J«i  of,  367;  aomSdT^*?''^ 
loeag  of,  822.  SsTmr .  ???  "^  ''S; 

^Mo*5Mt.,744 
^»««)d»M,  724, 726» 

^*«oi»y»,  880 
«««foo,735 
^^odoerinus,  722 

*»tMo<;  566,370  «4  r??**  'Mtter  a 


6«noya,  ^3,  S^  •  mSLJ^  I**"  rf 
ot  390;  emtio Moiw«?««««»  «*«• 

deposit  atmouth  rf  43?  ***'  <*1«»iwm 
■BAm,  862  •"  ".  4»7 

%''^668'^--^^«*««'.e«».648..sa. 
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lanean  oonxse  of,  355 ;  proportion  of  ndn- 
&11  disoharged  by,  860 ;  flow  of,  862 ; 
floods  of  J  359;  inflaenoe  of  drought  on, 
859 ;  typioal  oonne  of,  362 ;  fall  or  slopo  ofl 
862 ;  alleged  deflection  of  by  terrestrial 
rotation,  14;  affected  by  earthquakes, 
272;  differential  velocity  of,  363;  slope 
offer  navigation,  363 ;  geological  work  of, 
864;  chemical  action  of,  364,  372; 
chemical  composition  of  water  o^  364 : 
mechanical  action  of,  366 ;  transporting 
power  of,  367,  372;  rafts  of,  368  ;  sedi- 
ment in  water  ot  369 ;  eioavatine  power 
of;  371,  922,  926;  effects  of  l^es  in 
filtering,  373,  385,  392;  serpentine 
wendings  of,  375;  guided  by  geological 
structure,  375 ;  waterfalls  of,  375 ; 
gorges  of,  not  mero  fissures,  378 ;  action 
of  compared  with  that  of  atmospheric 
processes,  379;  roprodnctive  power  of. 
379;  alluvium  formed  by,  380;  flood 
plains  of,  388;  terraces  of,  383,  900; 
terraces  of,  connected  with  upheaval, 
900;  palflBolithio  alluvia  of,  904 ;  former 
mater  volume  of,  884, 898,  904 ;  fill  up 
lakes,  885,  393;  bars  of,  385;  gorges 
and  lake-like  expansions  in  the  courses 
of,  394;  frozen,  368,  401 ;  as  indices  of 
the  denudation  of  a  land  surface,  442 ; 
action  of  beaver  on,  455 

Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  349 

Hippie  marks  in  blown  sand,  323;  in 
stratified  rocks,  483,  911 

JBiMoa,  856,  867 

BobuMna,  795 

Boches  moutonn^es,  415,  888 

Bock-basins  eroded  by  prolonged  super- 
ficial disintegration,  337,  338,  417; 
scooped  out  by  ioe,  416,  888;  filled  by 
lakes,  392 

Book-oil,  173 

BockHNdt^  111 ;  and  fire-wells,  236 ;  super- 
ficial efects  of  removal  of,  355 

Bocking-stanes  of  granite  districts,  337 

Bocks^  feel  and  smell  of;  93;  specific 
gravity  of,  93;  magnetism  of,  93 ;  ther- 
mal conductivity  o^  48;  miorosoopio 
ohaiaoter  of,  86;  kinds  of  structure 
among,  86 ;  composition  ot  90 ;  state  of 
aggregation  of,  91;  transitional  varieties 
0^91 :  colour  and  lustre  ot  91 ;  nucro- 
soopio  stmcturo  of,  94, 102 

,  detrital,  102, 105 ;  Ciystalline,  95, 

105,  109,  110;  Semi-crystalline,  103; 
alteration  of,  107 ;  classification  o^  108 ; 
Stratified  (oiystiJline).  110;  Schistose 
or  Foliated,  118;  Massive,  129;  Frag- 
mentaL  Clastic,  153 ;  Gravel  and  Sand, 
154 ;  Clav,  160 ;  Volcanic,  161 ;  Organic, 
165 ;  Seoimentaiy  as  an  index  of  time, 
54 

hypogene  changes  among,  288; 


capacity  of  fbr  water,  £^,  346 ;  natural 
cements  of;  809 ;  effects  of  pressuro  on, 


309;     alteration    of  by  underground 

water,  351 
Booky  Mountahis,   position   of;   36,  40; 

structuro  of.  919;  alluvial  fans  of,  381 ; 

erosive  action  of  snow  in,  403 
Boe,  fossil,  898 
Bogenstein,  768 
Boofing^ate,  122 
Boots,  infiuenoe  of  in  formation  of  soil, 

839;   wedge   off  slices  of  rock,  454; 

power  of  to  penetrate  downward,  454 
Bossberg,  landslip  at  the,  358 
Bo^teOaria,  806,  840,  841* 
i{otoZia,804 
Botation,  effects  of  terrestrial,  13 ;  possiblo 

influence  of  in  the  upheaval  of  land, 

285 
Bothliegendes,  756 
Botted  rock,  thick  accumulations  of  in 

Bottenstone,  112 

Budiste9,S06 

BudistenkBOk,  826 

Bugose  corals,  waning  o^  804 

Bupelianbeds,  859 

Bupture  of  rocks  under  pressure,  309 

Bussia,  efflorescences  on  soil  of,  327 ;  sand 
wastes  of,  325 ;  fhoen  rivers  of,  369 ; 
steppes  of,  397;  exemption  of  from 
geological  rovolutioUlB,  688,  704  ;  Arch- 
saan  rocks  of,  644;  Silurian,  688;  De- 
vonian, 703;  Carboniferous,  748;  Per- 
mian, 757 

ButUe,  artificial  formation  of,  802 

Sabal,  804,  888,  839*,  846,  855,  862 
Sabatincs  Lago^  temperature  o(  392 
"  Sables  moyens  "  of  Paris  basin,  851 
Sabrina  Island,  a  sabmaiine  Toloano,  250, 

253 
Baccanrnina^  663, 722 
Sagenariei,  717 
SiMenopterii^  761 
Sahara,  daily  range  of  temperaturo  in,  819 ; 

recent  upheaval  of,  325 
Si  Cussian  beds,  769 
St  Helena,  255 
St.    Lawrence  Biver,   enfeebled   erosion 

of,  378;  rapids  of,  374;  ice  action  on, 

402 
St.  Louis  Group,  750 
St  Paul  Island  Ondian  Ocean)^  253, 255 
Saaenopteri9,9l28 

Sal-«mmoniao  at  volcanoes,  202, 229 
Salenia,  S05 

Saliferous  composition,  90 
Salina  Formation,  692 
Saluburia,  838, 868 
Salix,  803,  849,  884,  885* 
Sahnien  (Systtoe),  658 
Salse8,234 
Salt-deposits,  111,  399;  of  Silurian  age, 

661, 692, 693 ;  Devonian,  704 ;  Permian, 

751,  757 ;  Triassio,  759,  765 ;  Jurassio 
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800 :   Tertiary,  851,  859,  861,  869,  870, 
877 

Salt  lakes  of  terrestrial  origin,  395;  of 
oceanic  origin,  396 

Salt  Lake^  Great  (Utah),  history  of,  395  ; 
composition  of  water  of,  398 ;  deposits 
of,  400 ;  efflorescences  around,  327 

Salt  range  of  Punjab,  693 

Salt  water,  destrucUye  effects  of  upon 
fauna  of  brackish  water,  607 

Sambre,  delta  of,  389 

Sand,  characters  of,  155 ;  erosion  by  wind- 
blown, 320;  dnft,  322:  wind-blown, 
compacted  into  stone,  824,  438 

Sand-dunes,  formation  of,  155 ;  influence 
of  plants  in  protecting,  456 

Sandgate  Beds,  818 

Sandstone,  yarieties  of,  158 ;  durability  of; 
335;  formation  of,  490, 498;  distinguish- 
able from  mica-schist,  124,  and  from 
quartzite,  127 

Sangutnolites,  723 

Sanidine,  71 

Sansino  (Italian  Pliocene),  878 

Santorin,  yolcanio  phenomena  of,  202,  206, 
207,  213,  215,  219,  225,  227,  232.  251, 
253 

iS^,  659 

Sa6ne,  floods  of  the,  359 

Saportxa,  758 

SarcophUuSy  881 

Sarmatian  Stage,  867 

SarsapaHUa,  87l 

Sarsen  stones,  342 

SoMafroBy  803,  860,  871 

Saturn,  planet,  8 

Saurians,  earliest  traces  of,  749 

8aurichlky$y  775 

Saussurite,  73 

Scusicavct,  895* 

Saxony,  coal-field  of,  748 ;  Cretaceous  rocks 
of,  802,  829 

Scalaria,  840,  874,  875* 

Scaldisien  (Syst^me),  876 

Scandinayia,  Qelds  or  table-lands  of,  40, 
924;  snow  line  in,  403;  gkoiers  of, 
404,  406,  407,  418;  terraces  of,  280, 
893;  rise  of  land  in,  276,  277;  subsi- 
dence in,  284 ;  Archaean  rocks  of,  644 ; 
Cambrian,  657 ;  Silurian,  686 ;  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  717 ;  Avicula  contaria  zone 
in,  767;  ffladation  of,  415,  885,  887, 
896 ;  raised  beaches  of,  893 

Scaphoipis,  681,  712 

Soaphites,  807,  809* 

Scaur  Limestone,  737 

Scenery,  geological  origin  of,  910-928 

Schalstein,  165 

Scheldt,  delta  of,  389 

<*Schiste"  or  shale,  161 

Schist,  definition  of,  119 
Schistose  rocks,  118 

Schistose  structure,  88,  118,  129;  origin 
of,  306;  compared  with  streaked  struc- 


ture  of   trachytes,   307;    ^ 

granitoid,  308;  artificially  pcodooed,  3^ 
807,308 

Schists,  crystalline,  as  part  of  the  eaM§ 
crust,  659;  chaxactera  of,  579;  weather- 
ing of,  338;  origin  of,  120,  125,  5?>, 
578,  586;  possibly  aotnetimes  metuaor- 
phoised  eruptiye  rocks  aod  tafU,  567  (m 
Azohiean  and  Mefamorphiam) 

Schists,  spotted,  580 

Schizodm,  723, 752* 

Sehigoneura,  761 

8ehixopteri8,  7^S 

Schoharie  Grit,  704 

Schorl,  80 

Schrattenkalk,  829 

SciuruB,  875 

ikolithuB,  658,  664 

Scoriaoeous  structure,  89 

Scorpions,  earliest  known,  732,  749 

ScotUmd  (MS  Britain) 

Scyphiay  797,  804 

S^  why  preponderant  ia  S.  benisptoi^ 
12 ;  distribution  and  depth  of,  32 ;  doftk 
of  indicated  by  form  of  ooast-lise,  419; 
antiquity  of  bfl«ins  of,  911 ;  aohei^aaabd 
bed  oC  287:  form  of  bottom  of,  32;  cam- 
position  and  density  of  water  of;  3S; 

"^  moyements  of;  418;  tides  of,  418:  c«- 
ronts  of,  327,  420,  426;  distzUmtaoB  d 
temperature  in,  420;  Polar  water  m 
floor  of,  420;  wayes,  breafeen,  aai 
ground-swell  of;  422,  428;  depth  it 
which  the  bottom  may  be  disttniied,  42S: 
geological  work  of,  426;  inflnenee  ofos 
climate,  27,  426 ;  chemical  aetioii  oC  436, 
469;  oxidation  by  water  of;  427;  mt- 
chanical  erosion  of,  255,  281,  427 ;  tiaas- 
port  by,  434,  438;  work  of  ioe  in,  423: 
chemical  deposits  of,  436,  441,  469;  ne- 
chanical  deposits  of,  437 ;  oigaiiic  de- 
posits ot,  461,  463,  469,  606,  «7; 
abysmal  deposits  of,  anlike  any  goah- 
gical  formation  yisible  on  the  bad, 
441,  608 ;  exaggerated  estimates  of  da- 
nuding  power  of  447;  denndation  hf 
comparea  with  that  of  sobaerxal  ageafl^ 
448;  final  result  of  erosioii  by,  in  tte 
formation  of  a  submarine  plain,  449; 
general  oonseryatiye  inflnenoe  of;  4S1 
(m0  Marine) 

Sea-calf,  early  forms  of,  865 

Sea-cayes  as  proofs  of  upheaval,  277 

Sea-leyel  assumed  to  be  constant,  S73' 
alteration  of,  275 

Seals  in  Caspian  Sea  and  Jjake  BaibI, 

397 
Secondary  minerals,  61 

Secondary  or  HaBozoic  Systems,  739 
Secretions,  89 

Sediment  necessary  for  river  eroaiiMi,  373; 
rate  of  subsidence  of  in  water.  4SSl 
439  •  ^ 

Sedimentary  rocks,  108;   lenticular  c^ 
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nuster  of,  491,  614;  daasiflcation  of  by 

fbieils,  616;  foimed  in  ahallow  water, 

911 
SedlitK,  mineral  water  ot  851 
Seeds,  transport  of  by  wind,  326 
Seewenkalk,  880 
Seewenmergel,  880 
Segregated  stmctnre,  90 
Se^pregation  veins,  62,  90, 132,  556 
Seine,  floods  of  the,   359;    ratio  of  dis- 
charge to  rainfall,  361 ;  terraoes  of  the, 

883 
Semiorystalline  stmctnre,  103 
Semidnotui,  775 
SemnopUkeeus,  880 
Senna,  early  fonns  of,  847 
Senonian,  814,  822,  827 
Sepia,  ^4^ 

Septarian  nodnles,  488 
SeptaiienthoD,  859 
8epiadr»a,789 
Seqnanien,  797 
Semioia,  803, 854^  862, 871 
6erioite,74 
Serioite-sohist,  124 
Serpentine,  characters  of,  81.;  as  an  index 

of  alteration,  107 
Serpentine-roolc,  151 
Serpula,  795 
^^imltto*,  664, 728 
ScTC  Gronp^  688 
Severn,  annual  discharge,  861;  bore  of^ 

419 
Sbale,  chaiacters  of,  161 ;  formation  of,  490, 

498 
Shaly  stmctois,  88 
Shannon,  slope  of,  868 
Sheep,  fossil,  880 
Sheets,  intensive,  547 
Shell-banks,  formation  of,  464 
Shell-marl,  166 
Shell-moonds,  909 
Shell-sand,  167 ;  cemented  into  solid  stone, 

324,438 
Shells,  as  piooft  of  upheaval,  277 
Shetlands,  effects  of  lightning   in,  818; 

contain  no  nused  beaches,  19 
Shingle,  155 ;  coarse  forms  of  on  sea-floor, 

435 
ShiDgle-beaches,  435,  437 
Shore  (aee  Goast-line) 
Shore   deposits,   437,  606;    organic    re- 

mainBin,606 
Shrew,  earliest  known  forms  of,  856 
Siberia,   elevation   of;   276,  280;    frocen 

rivers  of,  869 
Sicilv,  Pliocene    strata    of,   877;    mnd- 

voioanoes  of,  284 
Siderite,  88, 116 ;  as  a  petrifying  medium, 

610 
SigiOaria,  708,  715,  728,  729*,  752;  as  a 

tvpe-foesil,  615 
Silioa  in  earth's  crust,  58,  65;  in  river 

water,  365, 453;  in  organisms,  168,  608 ; 


dissolved  by  oieanic  adds,  463 ;  dissolved 
by  superheated  steam,  298;  deposited 
in  the  sea,  743;  oonoretions  ot  117, 
488;  considered  as  a  petrifying  medium, 
852 

Silicates,  decomposition  of,  333,  358; 
formed  as  decomposition  products,  353 ; 
exist  in  soil,  347;  forming  on  sea-floor, 
441, 470 

Siliceous  composition,  90 

Siliceous  deposits,  67, 117, 168,  354 

Siliceous  sinter  (see  Sinter) 

SiUdc  acid,  60 

Silidflcation  of  organic  remains,  610 

Siliccm  in  earth's  crust,  57 

Silurian  System,  661 ;  salt  and  gypsum  beds 
in,  661,  692,  ^3 ;  volcanic  rocks  of  (see 
Yolcanio  action^ 

SUver,  native,  in  fossil  wood,  458 

iSifnooyon,  878 

Sinemurien,  798 

** Sinks"  in  limestone  districts,  355 

Sinter,  calcareous,  854;  siliceous,  67, 117, 
854 

Bipkoma^dM 

S&hono^eta,  665 

Btvaihenum,  872,  880* 

Siwalik  Group  (TertiaryX  879 

Skaptar  Jokull,  eruption  of,  224 

Skiddaw  Slates,  670 

Slag  (iron),  contraction  of  in  cooling,  295 

Slaggy  structure,  89 

Slate  as  a  geolc«ical  term,  121 

Slaty  fracture,  91 

Sleet,  formation  of,  329 

SUokensides,  504,  523,  592 

Slimonia,  664 

Slopes,  deceptive  angles  of  in  mountains, 
89 

Smaragdite,  77 

Smell  as  a  character  of  rocks,  93 

AnOoa;,  832 

Snails,  oldest  known  land-,  782, 749 

Snake  Biver,  besslt  sheets  of,  209,  256, 
565 

Snow,  effect  of  on  cUmate,  25 ;  formation 
of,  829 ;  geological  action  of,  403 

Snow-ice,  110 

Snow-line,  402 

Soda  lakes,  395 

Sodium,  59 

Sodium  Carbonate,  chemical  action  of  in 
water  of  bitter  hikes,  399, 400 

Sodium  Ohloride  in  the  air,  32;  in  sea 
water,  84,  59;  as  a  rock,  85,  111 ;  at 
volcanoes,  202 

Soil,  ehotaetois^,  154 ;  formation  of;  321, 
339,  458 ;  added  to  by  deposit  of  dust, 
321,  389;  influence  of  earth-worm  on, 
339,  454;  comparative  fertUity  of,  339 ; 
fertilised  by  rain,  330;  removal  and 
renewal  of;  540 ;  supposed  permanence 
of,  340;  organic  matter  in,  347;  evapo- 
ration f^m,  360 
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Soil-oap,  its  inflaenoe  on  dip  of  rockfl, 

511 
SoiB8onai8»  ligniteB  of  the,  848 
Solarium^  806 
86lemwij753 
Boleimofen  Lime8toiie»  799 

Solfataras,  201,  209 

Solution  bv  rain-water,  S32 

8omma,  Monte,  206,  208,  209 

Soolquellen,  350 

8orex  (shrew),  875 

Sovoeriya,  795 

Spain,  AiohflBan  rocks  of,  645 ;  Cambrian, 

657,  660 ;  Silurian,  691 ;  Devonian,  703 ; 

Garbonifeioiu,  745, 747;  Trias,  767 
SpaUiooUienum,  783 
Sparagmite  of  Norway,  657 
iS^porodtM,  754 
Spars,  592 
Suktangenkalk,  829 
"Spates"  or  floods,  859 
Speeies,  Darwin  on  origin  of,  624 
Specific  eravity  of  xxxsks,  93 ;  reduction  of 

in  fresh  water,  868 :  and  in  sea-water, 

428 
Spectrum-analysis,  9 
Speeton  day,  816 
1,807 
iae8,664 
l^hnroadeiite,  83, 116, 720 

&plimvUtes,  806 

Sphagadw,  666 

Sphene,  80 

i9pft«nonohtt«,  765 

SphenophyUum,  662,  726 

^henopteHh  708,  726,  727*,  756,  771*, 

817 
&^h/efnozam%te»t  112 

Spheroids  of  weathering,  335, 488,  507 
SphemUte-rock,  141 
Spherulites,  artifidaUy  iormed  in  glass, 

801 
Spherulitic  structure,  89, 135, 141 
Spider,  earliest  forms  of,  732 
Spilosite,  578 
Spindle-trees,  fossil,  855 
SmHfeHna,  775*.  789 
^Hfera,  665,  696,  698*,  718,  723*,  753, 

761, 773 
8piHger<if  696 
&pirorhiB,  664, 718, 723 
l^itzbergen,  elevation  of,  276,  280 ;  effects 

of  frost   at,   401;    Tertiary   flora    of, 

868 

Eery  fracture,  91 
yltu,  805,  806*.  847,  862 
es,  spicules  of  in  ^ioeous  deposits, 
*469 ;  fossil,  660,  663,  797,  804* 
Springs,  origin  of,  844;  indicate  position 
of  faults,  534 ;  Idnds  ci,  344 ;  sumce  or 
simple,  344;  deep-seated,  845;  tempe- 
rature of,  346 :  thermal,  45, 347, 348,  599 ; 


thermal  ooonected  wifcfa  moqntrin-eiii— i>- 
ling,  917;  chemical  action  of,  347,  351, 
355 ;  chemical  oonstitnents  of,  347,  M8 ; 
common  or'  poteble,  848 ;  ininiiwl»  9tt ; 
relation  of  thdr  composifcUm  to  natoie  of 
surrounding  rodks,  349 ;  Mline  CDona  old 
volcanic  rocks,  202;  oalcoiooDai  349, 
854,609;  ferruginous  or  chalybeate,  SSfl^ 
854;  brine,  350  ;medioiiial,  351;  solphn; 
351;  <h1,  351;  deposits  from.  353;  at- 
lioeous,  236, 354 ;  yearly  amooiii  of  Bine- 
ral  matter  removed  by,  355;  drring  «p 
of,  359 ;  relatbn  of  to  riv  er-«fply,  350 : 
preservation  of  organic  lemaiiw  i&  d»- 
posits  of,  606 

Spruce,  fossil,  868,  875 

Sprudelstein,  113 

Squalodon,  9Sl 

Squirrel,  early  forms  of,  841,  868 

Stag,  foesQ,  898 

Stag&nalepU,16S 

Stalactite,  112 ;  formation  of»  382.  353 

Stalagmite,  113 

Stars,  composition  of  the,  11 

StauxoUte-sUte,  128 

Steam,  solvent  power  of  flnperheafeed,  29S, 

300;  in  volcanic  ezplosioiie,  218,  S25» 

262 
iSitAjFOfiodon,  880 
iSitofuuter,  669 
iSteneoNRirtM,  776 
StenoparOj  753 
StyhanoowoB    (AmimoniUe9\    786,    789*, 

8iereogntUhu9^19S 

SternSargiOf  155 

migmaria,  715,  728, 729*.  730*,  758 

SUgmariopiiB,  783 

Stinkstone,  112 

StipeiHstone  Group,  667 

Stocks  and  stock-works,  597 

8tomai(mns,  S52 

Stone  Age  or  Period,  902 

Stonesfidd  Slate,  782, 792 

Storm-beaches,  276, 437 

Storms,  cause  of^  317;  destractiva  efeets 
of  on  marine  fiuma,  607 ;  tnaiB|KMi  «f 
organisms  by,  327 

StramberK  Limestone^  800 

Strat^k  alternations  and  asBociaiioiis  ol^ 
490V  relative  peraisience  of,  481,  634; 
chronological  value  of,  495:  ieimiy 
succession  of,  498;  gioapB  of,  40 
grouped  lly  litholoe^ad  oharaeta^ 
499;  and  by  fossils,  500;  Inclioeftiaa 
ot  509;  measuxement  of  ihi^A^t^^^t  ^ 
514;  cul^ture  of,  514;  onuiiDliiur  ot 
519  ^^ 

Stratification,  fonns  of^  474 ;  afiKsds  mnift 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  alinpfaftf 
ment  of  rodos,  911;  a  guide  to  the 
amount  of  denudatkm,  911;  influeiioeaf 
upon  soeneiy,  922 
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Stratifioation'i[>]ane8,  in  relatioo  taschiBtoee 
stnioture,  807 ;  in  relation  to  weathering, 
335 

Stratified  rooks,  109 ;  ahallow-water  origin 
of,  608 

Stratified  stmctnre,  88, 154 

Stratigraphy,  prindples  of,  681 

8tratoduiy  807 

Streaked  stmctnre,  88;  of  traohytes,  fto., 
compared  with  foliation  of  sohists, 
807 

Slrepkodes,  672 

Strephodu§f  775 

Btrepeodui,  781* 

StreptorhyndiuSt  696 

Striation,  glacial,  414,  885 

Strioklandinia,  665,  670 

Strike  of  strata,  512 ;  relation  of  to  curva- 
tore  and  cleayage,  515,  521 

SMnffooephalfu,  687, 698* 

StringooephaliiB  limestone,  702 

StronuUoporOt  668 

8trambode$,  BM 

Stiomboli,  208,  210,  217 

8tromlm$^S62 

Strophdhna,  758 

Stro^^iomena,  665,  669%  679*,  696 

Stractares  of  rooks,  86 

atylacodm,  801 

Biyloemnia^  850 

Stylolites,  818,  490 

Stylaneunu,  664, 712 

8tyrax^866 

Snb-apennine  series  (Pliooene),  877 

Snb-carboniferons  rooks,  750 

Sublimation,  natoze  of,  297 ;  at  Tolcanoes, 
202,229 

Submerged  forests,  281 

Subsequent  eruptiTe  rooks,  585,  588 

Subsidence  at  Toloanoes,  282,  248,  561 ; 
during  earthquakes,  278 ;  secular,  281 ; 
in  exoess  of  upheaval,  912;  proo£9  of 
intennittent,  282,  722,  742;  causes  of; 
284;  connected  with  deposition,  287; 
rise  of  temperature  with,  289,  291; 
induces  plication,  814;  induces  meta- 
morphism,  808 ;  influences  flow  of  rivers, 
864 ;  afiects  sedimentation,  498 ;  afiiects 
denudation,  449, 912 ;  fietvourable  to  pre- 
servation of  remains  of  marine  fikuna^ 
607 

Subsoil, '155;  passes  up  into  soil,  889, 
841 

^H&ttZteef,  666 

Bucciftea,  875,  898 

Suez  Ganal,  Bitter  Lakes  of,  400 

SufBoni,  285 

Suffolk  Crag,  878 

8ulooreteporaj723 

Sulphates  in  nature,  84;  in  rain,  330;  in 
nver  water,  365 ;  in  the  sea,  84 ;  reduced 
to  sulphides  by  organic  matter,  832, 
453 


Sulphides  in  nature,  85 ;  formed  artificially, 

298 
Sulphur  in  earth's  crust,  57,  59,  63;  at 

volcanoes,  235;  beds  of  formed  in  the 

wet  way,  861 ;  resulting  from  reduction 

of  gypsum,  382 
Sulphur-springs,  851 
Sulphuric  add,  60,  64 ;  at  volcanoes,  202, 

235 ;  in  rain,  330 ;  corrosion  by,  330 
Sulphurous  spriDgB^  123 
Sumach,  fosod  species  of,  871 
Sumbawa,  great  eruption  of,  217,  219 
Sumter  Group  (Tertiary),  880 
Sun,  density  of  the,  8 ;  composition  of,  10, 

11 ;  influence  of  in  geological  changes, 

19,  51, 195 
Sun-cracked  sur£EM!es  of  strata,  484, 911 
Sunlight,  effect  of  on  minerals,  318 
Superposition,  order  of,  500,  614;  proved 

by  fossils,  616 ;  fundamentally  important 

in  palttontology,  622,  681 
Supra-corallian  beds,  794 
Sub,  864,  873,  898 
SwaUow-holes,  855 
Sweden  (tee  Scandinavia) 
SwitzerUmd  («ed  also  Alps),  temperature 

of  lakes  in,  892 ;  Miocene  lakes  ^  394 ; 

glaciers  of,  404 ;  Arohttan  rodcs  o^  645 ; 

Silurian,  691;    Devonian,  708;    Trias, 

768;   Juxassio,  798,  800;   Cretaceous, 

829;    Eocene,    851;    Oligocene,    860; 

Miocene,  867 ;  gladation  of,  412,  887, 

898 ;  old  lake  dwellings  of,  909 
Syenite,  137 
SyenitcH-poiphyry,  189 

BymplocoSf  846 
Syndme,  517,  914 
^nocZodio,  753 
Syringodendron,  TdS 
^yringophyUumy  688 
oyringopora,  664 

Table-lands,  types  of,  40,  924 ;  of  deposit, 
40 ;  of  erosion,  40, 451 ;  erosion  of  into 
systems  of  hills  and  valleys,  924 

Taohylite,  149 

Tmniovteru,  752,  760*,  771* 

Talc,  81 

Talc-sdiist,  120, 126 

Talpa  (mole),  875 

Tanoredia,  798 

Tangles  protect  a  coast-line,  456 

Tape;  863* 

Tapir,  868,  873 

Tapiroid  mammals,  early  forms  of,  841 

ToptruZitf,  856 

Tarrannon  Shale,  676 

Tassello,  852 

Taunusien,  702 

TaxUes,  792,  860 

Taxocri'MUy  664 

Tcuoodium,  859,  871 
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Taxoxylon,  860 

Tay,  Looh,  affected  bj  windi,  892 

Teftlby  Series,  817 

Tectaria,  790 

Tegel  of  Vienna  basin,  867, 877 

TdeoiauruB,  776 

TeUrpeton,  768 

Tdlinoy  868,  878,  895* 

TemnograptfUy  687 

Temjperature,  xaised  by  deraesslon,  289; 
raised  by  rook-omshing,  290 ;  raised  by 
intnision  of  ernpted  look,  291;  mode- 
rate, snffioient  for  mineral  transforma- 
tions, 800 

Temperature,  terrestrial,  45,  49,  55 ;  dimi- 
nution of  rate  of  increase  below  moun- 
tain chains,  912 ;  meteorological,  affected 
by  ocean  currents,  426 ;  efiects  of  rapid 
daily  or  seasonal  changes  of,  819, 
834 

Teneriffe,  Island  of,  247, 255 

TmUaetOUeB,  666, 696 

TercUataunUt  763 

TerebrateOa,  805 

Terebratula,  728*,  756,  761, 773, 775*,  784. 

805*,  859,  878 
Terebratulina,  805,  878 
Terebrirottra,  805* 
•<  Terra  rossa  "  (m0  Bed  Earth) 
Terrace  Epoch  of  America,  888, 900 
Terraces,  marine,  marking  rise  of  land,  277 ; 

QfriYerB,883, 900 
Terrain  Ardennais,  658 
Tenain  rh^nan,  690 
Torre-k-foulon,  161 
Terrigenous  marine  deposits,  487 
Tertiwy  Systems,  835 ;   oldest  strata  in, 

848 
Tetroconodon,  880 
TetracuB,  856 
Tetradium,  664 
TetraaramhtB,  668* 
Tetralophodon,  S80 
Tetrapterwj  S^ 
TeudopaiByTJ^ 
TextUaria,  804 
Thames,  annual  discharge  of  the,  361; 

catchment   basin   of^  861;    slcme    of, 

863 ;  composition  of  water  of,  865   . 
Thamnattrasa,  773 
Thanet  Beds,  844 
TAMio,  650*.  666 
TA«eta,664 
Theoidiwn,  789,  805 
TheoodontosaunUf  763 
TheootmiUaj  778 
ThdoduB^eeS 
TheretUkerium,  S56 
Thermal  springs,  847,  348 
Thickness  of   strata,    measurement    of, 

514 
Thonschiefer,  121 


Thradat  795 

•'Throw"  of  faults,  596 

Thf^op$i8,  86S 

Thun,  alluvium  in  Lake  of,  385 

Thiyite9,  772, 817 

Tiber,  growth  of  delta  of,  890;  iMndsIipon 

the^858 
Tiehogonia,  see 

Tidal  wayes,  419 ;  cunents,  420 
Tides,  51,  52,  418 
Tirar,  fossil,  881 
Tuestones,  682 

TiU  or  boulder  day,  161,  411,  417,  888 
Tillodonts  of  Cretaceous  time,  842 
Time-measures  in  geology,  54, 444 
Titaneisen,  69 
Titanite,80 
TitanotUrium,Sei9 
Tithottian  stage,  800 
Toad,  early  fonns  of,  868 
Toadstone  of  Derbyahire,  788 
Toaioien,798 
Tongrian  Beds,  859, 860 
Tottemhoe  stone,  821 
Tourmaline,  80 
ToxaUer,  SOi: 
Toxoceras,  807,  809* 
Trcuhyeeraif  768 
TVaehjfderma,  682 
Trachyte,  139;  liquiditr  o(  224 
Trachytoid  structure,  181 
Trade-winds,  13,  27 
Tragulohyus^  856 

Trail  or  ** loess"  of  Thames  TaUey.  908 
Trass,  164,  203 

Travertine,  112 ;  formatioii  o^  85i 
Trwihomy$y  856 

Trees,  erect  in  strata,  492,  495, 497 
Tremadoc  Slates,  655 
2Vemato«i«ni«,  763 
Trenton  Fonnation,  692 
!IV«too0r(M,  676 
THaoarUhodon,  788, 785* 
TriarthriOa,  eeO 
Triassic  System,  750, 759;  metamospliiai 

of,    578,   586;    bacins,  efEusemoit  at 

621 
Trieheehm,  875 
Trichites,  101 
Tridymite,  66 

Trigoma,  774,  777*,  778*,  881 
Triffonoecurpon,  7S1  j 

2VurofiodtM,  768  ^ 

TriJobites  as  type-fbesils,    615;  eariiet, 

650,664;  latest,  724 
TWZopftodon,  880 
Trinulad,  asphalt  of;  178 
IWntioIetM,  664,665*,  667 
TriwMfDi^  832,  846,  857 
IWjpMd,  665,  669* 
Tripoli-powder,  67, 168,  461 
Trivia^  881 
Tmchocyaihm^  804 
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TroehosmUia^  804 

Trochtu,  e79*,  792,  80«,  8t55 

TrogonlheriwYij  874 

Trophan,  878,  874,  875*,  895* 

Tubieatdi$y  757 

ToftK  calcareous,  formed  in  bitter  lakes, 
400 

Tuff,  161,  244,  565;  non-yolcaDic  frag- 
ments in,  206,  216,  248,  253,  574 

Taif-oones  and  coniferons  wood,  731 

Tnlip-tree,  foasil  forms  of,  804,  871 

Tonbridge  Wells  Sand,  817 

Tnndras  of  Siberia,  457 

Turhinolia,  851,  860 

Turbo,  753,  762,  806 

Torf,  protective  inflnence  of,  456 

Tnronian,  814,  821,  826,  82U 

TurrOMNW,  664 

TurrUUeB,  807,  808* 

TurrUdIa,  762,  806,  840,  874,  881 

Turtles,  earliest  known,  776 

Tnsoany,  delta  growth  in,  890 ;  travertine 
of,  854 

TyMoti,  840 

Type-foesils,  615 

TyphiSf  855 

Uinta  Group,  858 

Uinta  Mountains,  288 ;  structure  of,  914 

Vlmua,  862 

Uncites,  696,  698* 

Unoonformability,  599 

Under-olays  of  Goal-measures,  491 

UndercUfl;  origin  of,  857 

Underground  ciroulation  of  water,  846 
(•00  Springs) 

Unto,  790,  817,  856,  875 

United  States  (fee  America,  North) 

Unstratified  rooks,  109 

structure,  88 

Upheaval,  secular,  274 ;  results  from  sub- 
sidence, 912;  increases  towards  Ihe 
poles,  280 ;  relation  of  to  earthquakes, 
273 ;  proofs  of  intermittent,  280  ;•  causes 
of,  284 ;  connected  with  denudation,  287 ; 
at  volcanic  vents,  232,  251 ;  gives  rise 
to  faults,  315 ;  attributed  to  local  hydra- 
lion  of  anhydrite,  333 ;  influence  of  on 
flow  of  rivers,  364 ;  indicated  by  river 
terraces,  384;  affects  denudation,  447, 
911, 912 

Uralite,  77 

Uranus,  8 

Uftuter,  789 

Urgonian,  824 

UroeordyluB,  733 

l7r«M,  875,  898 

Utah,  salt  lakes  of,  111,  895,  400 ;  efflores- 
cences  of,  327 ;  Carboniferous  marble  of, 
114;  •Macoolites*'  of,  546;  granite  of, 
553,  646;  Cretaceous,  832;  Tertiary, 
869;  volcanic  phenomena  of,  209,  210, 
244 


Utica  Group,  692 

Valleys,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  88; 
sometimes  originated  by  earthauieikes, 
272 ;  usually  by  erosion,  926 ;  snoaerial 
oriein  of,  283,  446;  sometimes  formed 
or  deepened  by  fitUing  in  of  cavern  roofs, 
357;  rate  of  erosion  of,  446,  879,  920; 
relation  of  to  anticlines  and  synclines, 
914;  persistence  of,  922 

Valvata^  796 

Vapours  from  volcanoesL  198,  211,  285, 
298 

Variolite,  145 

Veetieauruij  817 

Vegetable  substance,  alteration  of  into 
<»al,305 

Veins  and  dykes,  551 ;  mineral,  591  (see 
Mineral  veins);  of  segregation,  132; 
of  intrusion,  551 

Veinstones,  592 

Venice,  delta  formation  at,  390 

VentrietdiieB,  804* 

FsntM,  806,  865 

Venus,  planet,  8 

Vermetus,  849 

Vermieularia^  820 

Vermaia,  723 

Vermilion  Creek  Group,  853 

Vertebrate  life,  earliest  traces  of,  666 

Vesicular  structure,  88 

Vesuvianite,  79 

Vesuvius,  phenomena  o^  200, 202, 206, 208, 
209,  211,  212,  213,  215,  216,  217,  220, 
222,  223,  225,  227,  228,  229,  230,  231, 
232,  238,  248,  249 

Vibumum,  849,  868 

Vichy,  alkaline  water  of,  351 

Vienna  basin,  OUgocene  deposits  of,  861 ; 
Miocene,  866;  Pliocene,  876 

Vienaa  Sandstone  of  Alps,  830,  838,  851 

VifunUaria,  723 

Vine,  fostil  forms  of,  855,  866 

Virgulian  group,  795,  797 

Viiidite,l07 

Vistula,  sediment  in  water  of,  370 

Vitreous  structure,  99,  104, 105,  131 ;  ba- 
salt, 100, 105, 149,  213 

Vitrophyre,  90 

Vivarais,  volcanoes  of,  209 

Vivianite,  84;  as  a  petrifying  medium, 
610 

Volcanello,  Island  of,  242,  248 

Volcanic  action,  208 ;  active,  dormant,  and 
extinct  phases  of,  208;  sites  of,  209; 
oonditioDs  for,  210 ;  influence  of  steam 
in,218;perk)dicityof,211;  alternations 
in  character  of,  247,  253;  premonitory 
symptoms  of  eruption,  212 ;  Assures,  212, 
221,  255,  261 ;  explosions,  215,  219,  226, 
252 ;  showers  of  dust,  216 ;  outpouring 
of  lava,  219  (tee  Lava) ;  subsidence  and 
elevation,  232,   243,   251;   torrents   of 
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water  and  mud,  282;  mnd  voloanoes, 
284 ;  geysirs,  236 ;  order  of  appearance 
of  lavas,  149 ;  relation  of  yolcanic  aotion 
to  granite,  544,  587 ;  relation  of  to  meta- 
morphism,  581 ;  difltribution  of  in  space, 
259;  causes  of,  260.  917 

Toloanio  action  (continued),  histoirof,  259 ; 
evidence  of  this  action  in  Aieniean  or 
Pie-cambrian  tintie,  260,  643 ;  Silurian, 
260,  662,  668,  670,  671,  678,  685,  689 ; 
Devonian,  695,  702,  708;  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  260,  560,  564,  713,  715; 
Carboniferous,  208,  245,  260,  559,  664, 
667.  738,  739,  740,  743 ;  Permian,  260, 
560,  751,  755,  756,  757 ;  Triassic,  260, 
769 :  Cretaceous,  831,  833 ;  Eocene.  858, 
Oligooene  and  later  Tertiary,  250,  565, 
861,  877,  881,  920 

Tolcanio  products,  197 ;  gases  and  vapours, 
198,  211,  235,  262;  sublimations,  229, 
298 ;  water,  202 ;  lava,  208 ;  fragmentary 
materials,  162,  205,  216,  665;  preserva- 
tion of  organic  remains  in,  207,  606 

Volcanic  structure,  289,  558 ;  cones,  239 ; 
tuff-cones,  243;  mud-cones,  245;  lava* 
cones,  245 ;  cones  of  tuff  and  lava,  247 ; 
cratera,  241,  558;  heads  (Yulkanische 
Kuppen),  256;  necks,  143,  163,  558; 
beaded  volcanoes  (Strato-Yulkane),  243; 
dome  -  volcanoes,  243;  submarine  vol- 
canoes, 249,  439 ;  fissure  or  massive  type 
of  eruptions,  253;  plateaux,  258,  564; 
lakes,  230,  240 

Volcano,  Island  of.  224,  226,  285,  255, 
320 

Volga,  slope  of,  363 

Vcikmannia,  784 

VoUzia,  761* 

Vduta,  828,  840,  841*,  855,  873,  875*, 

»    881 

Vclffarioj  850 

Vosges,  metamorphism  in  the,  580 

Vulcanism,  197 

Vulsella,  847 

Wacke,  161 

Wadhurst  Clay,  817 

Wahsatoh  Group,  853 

Wahsatch  Mountains,  granite  of,  653 

Walehia,  733. 752.  792 

Wdldheimia,  789.  881 

Wales,  coast  alluvia  of,  888 ;  erect  trees  in 
coal-measures  of,  496;  crumpled  coal 
seams  in,  520 ;  coalfield  of,  289,  531 ; 
diorite  bosses  of,  545 

Walkerde  161 

Walnut,  early  forms  of,  838,  871 

Warminster  Beds,  820 

Water,  present  in  all  rocks,  298;  white- 
hot  water-substance  in  lava,  227,  262, 
296,  578;  origin  of,  in  locks,  299; 
effect  of  infiltration  of  upon  rocks,  72 
107,^155,  167,  299;  solvent  power  of 


increased  by  heat  and 
810, 812, 348, 352 ;  suspendB  aoUdifieaAkm 
of  eruptive  rocks,  301 ;  active  chfminri 
solutions  in,  302,  347;  three  fbtxas  €i, 
828 ;  circulation  of  over  the  ^obe,  3S9: 
underground  circulation  of,  944;  hazd 
and  soft,  348 ;  chemical  ehangea  ea«Hd 
by  underground,  851 ;  eflbcta  of  mniuqg 
water  on  rocks,  371 ;  chemical  action  i 
river,  864, 872 ;  without  sedimpTit  dosi 
not  erode,  378,  384 ;  e€fect8  of  fieenag^ 
401 

Waterfalls,  origin  of,  375,  926 

Water-ice,  110 

Water-level,  alteration  of  by  wind,  328; 
of  springs,  345 

Watei^lilies,  fossU,  869, 875 

Watersheds,  how  determined,  925  ;  not  ia 
centre  of  a  country,  925 ;  leaa  pomaiMBft 
than  water-courses,  925 

Watorstones,  764 

Water-vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  31 

Waves  caused  by  earthqualces,  272 ;  \rr 
wind,  827,  422,  423;  by  tides,  419'; 
size  of,  422;  force  of,  423,  428;  efeete 
of,  428;  aided  by  air,  429 

Wealden  deposits,  815,  817,  828 

Weathered  blodcs  are  apt  to  be  nustaka 
for  erratics,  4l8 

Weathered  crust,  varying  thiokneM  cC 
884;  removal  of  by  rain,  341;  poanble 
source  of  part  of  Boulder-olay,  dS8 

Weathering,  examples  of,  64,  66,  69,  71, 
72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  78,  81,  95, 123, 134, 
136, 178 ;  importation  of  in  field-^iralof^, 
178;  definition  of,  383;  oatues  of,  394| 
conditions  for  resiBting,  835 

Weber  QuartEite,  749 

Wells,  why  shallow  or  deep,  345 

Wemmelien  (Syst^e),  851 

Wenlock  Group,  676 

Weiss-stein,  125 

Westmoreland,  ircm  of.  68 

Westphalia,  Cretaceous  rooks  of,  328 

WhetHdato,  122 

White  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  92 

White  lias,  764 

White  Mountains  (New  EnglandX  glada- 
tion  of,  899 

White  Biver  Group,  869 

White  Sea,  communication  between  and 
Caspian,  897 

White  Trap,  576 

Wiesbaden,  mineral  waten  ci^  351 

WiUiamtoniti,  112* 

Wmow,  fossil  forma  of,  804,  829,  839, 853, 
877 

Wind,  velocity  oi^  818;  geological  effects 
of,  320 ;  transport  of  seeds  by,  326 

Wolf,  fossil,  869,  875,  898 

Wollastonite,  artificially  formed,  300 

Woods  (we  Foresto) 

Woolhope  Limestone^  676 
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Woolwich  and  Beading  Beds,  844 
Worms,  borrows  and  trails  of  in  strata, 

485,  911 :  castings  of  in  relation  to  the 

formation  of  vegetable  soil,  839 
Wyoming,  ''Bad  Lands"  of,  348;   Gie- 

iaoeons  rooks,  831 ;    Eocene,  lakes  of, 

394;  Yolcanio  action  in,  209 

XanlhoptU,  846 
Xiphodon,  856 
XylMus,  732 

Tang-tBO,  sediment  in  water  of,  871 
Yazoo  Biver,  relation  of  discharge  to  rain- 

faU,  361 
Yellow  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  92 ;  colours  of 

soil  due  to  oxidation  and  hydration  by 

rain,  339 
Yellowstone  BiTer,ca!lon8  of,  205;  geysirs 


of,  223,  236,  354;  mud-volcanoes  of, 
234;  daily  range  of  temperature  at, 
319;  terraces  of,  384 

Yew,  early  forms  of,  838 

Yoldia  (Leda),  895* 

Yoredale  Group,  737,  738 

Yorktown  Group  (Tertiary),  869 

Zamia,  772* 

Zomio8irdbu$,  772 

Zamites,  761,  772 

Zandean  (Pliocene),  878 

ZapkrmiU,  664, 721'^ 

Zecbstein,  756 

ZeoUtes,  72, 80 

Zeolites,  formation  of  in  Boman  brick,  300, 

353 
Zircon,  80 

Zones  in  geological  record,  635 
ZygotauruSf  754 
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